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LniNJBUS.    (See  LinnL) 

hiHtit,Cbar\es,  but  more  genemDy  de«- 
igiwied  by  bia  Latiiuzed  Dome,  LmncBm, 
me  mcHt  celebrated  nattimlist  of  bis  age, 
WM  a  natiye  of  Sweden.  He  was  thesoa 
of  a  elengmao,  and  was  bom  May  13, 
old  style,  1707,  at  Roeshult,  in  the  province 
of  SaudaiML  His  father  was  fond  of  gar- 
deaiog,  and  bis  little  domain  was  stoclced 
ymth  plants  net  oemmonly  cultivated—a 
drcuDUtaDce  to  which  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  son  maybe  ikirly  attributed,  lie 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-achool,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  gymnasiiim  of  Wexio,  to 
be  educated  for  the  ministry  ;  but,  as  he 
disliked  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  pre* 
ixred  to  collect  plants  and  catch  butter- 
flioB,  he  remained  b^ind  his  fellow-pupils 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  teachen  de- 
clared to  his  fether  tliat  he  was  only  fit 
lor  a  mechanic  The  fiitfaer  sent  him  to  a 
shoemaker;  but  the  physician  Rothmann, 
havmg  discovered  talents  in  the  boy,  in- 
duoed  bis  parents  to  let  him  study.  As 
botany  affiirded  him  no  prospect  of  a 
Mippoit,  Linii6  was  obliged  to  study  medi- 
cine. In  1737,  he  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Limd  in  Scania,  whence  he  m- 
mored,  the  followiog  year,  to  Upsal. 
Daring  his  eariy  rasidenee  there,  the  nav- 
lownesB  of  his  ialber's  circumstances  ex- 
posed him  to  great  diffioukies,  from  whiek 
1m  was  relieved  by  tho^patrooage  of  Cel- 
maa,  the  tfaeologtcal  professor,  an  emioeBt 
natunlist^  who  bad  become  acquainted 
with  him  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Upsdl, 
«nd  tkrou^  w^kmc  reoommendation  he 
obtmned  some  private  pupils.  He  also 
Sbgmtd  a  ftiendsbip  with  Artedi,  a  med- 
ienl  student  like  kimse^  devoted  to  the 
cokivation  of  natuml  iustoiy.  He  now,  in 
Ui  94th  yeoivoooceifed  the  idea  of  a  new 


arrangement  of  plants,  or  tne  sexual  By»- 
tem  of  liotany,  relative  to  which  he  wroie 
a  memoir,  which  was  shown  to  Rudbeck, 
the  botanical  professor,  who  was  so  s^dk 
with  its  ingenuity,  that  he  received  the 
author  into  his  house,  as  tutor  to  his  BfmtL 
and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
delivering  lectures.  Forty  years  before 
Rudbeck  had  made  a  joomey  to  Lapbnd, 
which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 
A  new  joupiev  was  now  concluded  upOB) 
and,  in  1732,  Luin6  was  sent,  by  the  aoad^ 
emy  of  sciences  at  Upsal,  to  make  a  toUr 
through  Lafdand,  fi:om  which  he  returned 
towaras  the  close  of  the  year.  F^ 
Swedish  dollars  were  thought  sufficient 
by  linn^  to  defray  hk  exp>ensea^  and  with 
this  small  sum  he  made  a  journey  of  oBora 
than  3500  miles,  unaccompnnied.  In 
1733,  he  visited  the  mining  distria  around 
Fahlun,  and  gave  lectures  on  mineralog]!^ 
having  formed  a  system  of  that  sdencOi 
afterwards  published  in  his  SyslemaMitm* 
rtB.  While  he  was  thus  ad<ting  to  kis  rapi»> 
tation  at  Upsal,  he  became  involved  in  « 
violent  quarrel  with  the  medical  proiesssft 
Nicholas  Rosen,  who  seems  to  have  e^ed 
with  a  great  deal  of  iUiberiliQr,  and  fbtnui 
means  to  prevent  Linn6  from  oeotiniiinf 
his  private  lectures.  He  tfaesefbco  engagcn 
iu  a  nt^entific  tour  through  the  provkioe 
of  Dalecariia,  and  remamed  for  sonie 
time  at  Fahlun,  lecturing  and  pradMh 
ing  medicine  with  conmdessUe  sue* 
cess.  He  agdn  went  to  Lapland  on  « 
mineralogical  tour,  with  seven  young  nien$ 
and,  in  1735,  publisked  a  comfkie  Hotp 
of  this  country—- a  ckssieal  Work.  In  tho 
same  year,  he  went  to  the  nniven^  of 
Harderwyck,  in  Holland,  and  took  the  d»- 
^gree  of  &L  D.  He  then  visited  Leydei^ 
where  the  fifstsketehofhkiiSkfffemaAhli*- 
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•tt  was  printed  in  the  form  of  tables,  filling 
12  folio  pages.  He  became  acquaint^ 
with  John  Frederic  Gronovius,  Boerhaavc, 
and  John  Burman  of  Amsterdam ;  and  het 
then  published  fi  work,  emitled  FtincUt' 
menta  Bolanica,  exhibiting  the  basis  of  his 
botanical  system.  Mr.  Clifford,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  made  him  su- 
perintendent of  his  garden  at  Hartecanip, 
near  Haerlem,  rich  in  curious  exotics,  of 
which  Linn^  drew  up  a  systematic  cata- 
k>gue.  In  1736)  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
bnd.  He  returned  to  Holland  with  many 
new  plants  for  Mr.  CUfifbrd's  garden,  h^ 
description  of  which,  entitled  Hortta  Cltf'- 
fortianuSf  with  37  plates,  was  nownubli^- 
ed  in  a  most  splendid  form.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Genera 
Plantarum,  In  1738,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  and,  towards  the«£nd  of 
thftt  year,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  setded  as  a  physician  at  Stockholm. 
At  first,  he  experienced  neglect  $  but^ 
dirough  the  influence  of  count  Teesin,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  navy,  and 
had  a  salary  for  giving  public  lectures  on 
botany  in  the  summer,  and  on  mineralogy 
in  the  wioter.  The  estaUishmentof  the 
royal  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  die  fiiet  membem,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation;  by 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  die 
dispk&y  of  his  abilities.  In  1741,  he  sue* 
beeded  Roberg  in  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Upsal,  to  which  was  added 
the  superintendence  of  the  botanic  garden, 
to  the  new  aitangement  and  augmentation 
of  <which  he  devoted  much  m  his  time 
afid  attention.  In  1745,  appeared  his 
Ftara  Saeeicftj  and  the  next  year  his  cata- 
Jogoe  of  Swedish  animals,  entitled  Fauna 
JSuedca.  He  was  elected  to  the  poet  of 
secretaiy  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Upsal  in  17^  an  honorary  medal  of  him 
was  struck  at  the  expense  of  some  noble- 
men ;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  nominated 
foyti  areluater.  Through  his  influence, 
Boany  young  naturalists  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore various  countries ;  and  to  his  zeal  m 
the  cause  of  iKience  vra  owe  the  discover 
fiesin  natoral  histoid  made  by  Kahn^Os- 
beck,  Hasselqi^  and  Loefling*  He  was 
eoipkyyed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  de- 
Mtibe  her  museum  at  Drottnin|hdni, 
when  ha  made  a'  new  seiratiflc  arrange* 
ment  of  the  shells  contained  in  it  About 
1751,  be  pobliflfaed  bis  PhSbsopkia  Botan- 
fco,  and,  in  1753»  his  Specter  Ptontoruns 
eontoining  a  description  of  every  known 
plants  amtnced  according  to  the  sexucd 
fystem.  This  work  of  Liun^,  which  Hal- 
Isr  terms  his  Marmum  0pm  d  JStermoHf 


appeared  originally  in  twt>  volumes;  8vo. ; 
but  the  edition  published  by  Willdenow 
at  Beriin,  1799^1810,  is  extended  to  ten 
volumes.  In  1753,  this  great  naturalist 
yna  created  a  knight  of  the  polar  star — an 
honor  never  before  bestowed  on  a  literary 
man.  In  1761,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  nobility.  Literary  honors  were 
also  conferred  on  him  by  sdentific  socie- 
ties in  foreign  countries.  In  1768,  he  com- 
pleted the  plan  of  bis  SysUma  A*etfur<s, 
which,  through  succesnve  editions,  had 
been  enlarged  to  three  octavo  volumes. 
Linn^  acquired  a  moderate  de^free  of  op- 
nlenee,  suflicient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  and  manmon  at  Hammar- 
by,  near  Upsal,  where  he  chieflv  redded 
during  the  last  15  years  of  his  life.  There 
he  had  a  museum  of  natural  history,  on 
which  he  gave  lectures,  and  to  which  he 
was  constantly  making  additions,  flom 
the  contributions  of  travellers  and  men  of 
science  in  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
His  health,  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifo, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
vigor  and  activity ;  but  in  May,  1774,  ha 
had  an  apoplectic  attack,  which  t>bliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious  pait 
of  his  professorial  duties,  and  close  hit 
literaiy  labors.  A  second  attack  oecuired 
in  1776,  and  be  afterwards  experienced  a 
third ;  but  his  death  did  not  take  place 
till  January  11, 1778.  Bendes  his  worics 
on  natural  history,  he  published  a  classi* 
fled  Materia  Medico,  and  a  systemetie 
treatise  on  nosology,  entided  Oenera  Mqt^ 
honan.  Few  men  in  the  histoiy  of  sci- 
ence have  shovni  such  boldness,  zeaL 
activity  and  sagacity  as  Linn4 :  natural 
science  is  under  unspeakable  obligations 
to  him,  though  the  different  systems  es» 
tablished  by  him  may  be  si^erseded  br 
more  perfect  ones.  Charles  XIV,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1819,  ordered  a  monument  ta 
be  erected  to  him  in  his  native  pkuMB. 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  pfaysieiaB 
at  Fahlun,  he  had  a  son  and  four  dangle* 
ters.  The  fonner,  Chariea  von  ULnni,  km.  • 
was  joint-professor  of  botany,  and  aner* 
vmrdB  professor  of  mecBoin^  at  UpsaL 
He  viras  well  acquainted  With  science,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  no  discoveries 
of  iraponaiice.  On  his  death,  without 
issue,  in  1783,  the  femily  became  extinct 
— Elixabeth  Chrutina  von  Imn^  one  uf 
the  daughters  of  the  great  naturalist, 
studied  Dotany,  and  became  known  bgr 
her  discovery  of  the  luminofus  propertr 
of  the  flower  of  the  impachrni,  of  which 
an  account  was  ooromunicmd  to  tho 
academy  of  Stockholm. 
LrasBBoOub.    (See /Toe) 
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fine  linen,  used  by  Burgeons  in  dr^sing 
l^rounds.  It  is  mnde  into  i^ous  £01100^ 
whkh  have  difiereoc  nimaeSf  according  to 
the  diffisrence  of  the  figures.  JUnt,  nasd» 
up  in  an  <yral  or  orbiciuar  fomv  is  oaUed  a 
^edgU;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  hi 
shape  of  a  date  or  olive  stone,  it  is  called  a 
tbsiU^  These  difi^rent  forms  of  lint  are 
required  for  many  purposes ;  as»  1.  to 
stop  blood  in  firesh  woiuids,  by  filling  them 
up  before  ti^e  application  ot  a  haadaffe; 
though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  hand^  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  into  .small 
lags,  and  applied  in  the  saaae  mamier: 
in  very  large  hemorrhages,  the  lint  or 
n^  ahouldbe  first  dippea  in  some  styptie 
fiquor^  as  akoliol,  or  oil  of  turpentme, 
or  sjifiokled  with  some  styptic  powder: 
2.  to  agglutinate  or  heal  wounds ;  to 
which  end  liut  is  ve^  serviceable,  if 
spread  with  some  digee^ve  oiutnieDt, 
balsatn,  or  vuberary  Hquor  :  3.  in 
drying  up  wounds  and  ulceis,  and 
fi>rwanling  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix: 
4.  in  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a 
proper  distance,  that  they  may  not  hastily 
unite  befiu«  the  bottom  is  well  digested 
and  healed : .  5.  they  are  highly  neces- 
nry  to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  the  air. — Suigeons  of  fonner  ages  used 
compresses  of  sponge,  wool,  feathers,  or 
cotton,  Hnen  bemg  lei»  plentiful  than  in 
kter  times ;  but  lint  ia  ior  preferable  to  all 
tbeee^  and  b,  at  present,  vniversaUy  u^ed* 

LfcNTZ,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  at  the  infiux  of  the  Traun,  is 
welt  built,  with  a  bridge  400  paces  kmi^ 
and  hasy  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  popu* 
lation  of  18,700  inhatntants ;  homes,  lOOa 
H^fe  ia  the  largest  woollen  raanuiactory 
m  Austria,  in  wluoh  fa^  carpets  are  made. 
Much  gunpowder  ia  also  manufactiuned 
here.  In  l/84,Lintz  was  made  a  bishop^ 
sea.  In  1674,  the  lyceum  was  ibunded  by 
Lecoiold,  and,  in  1824^  institutions  for  the 
dearTaud  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind, 
were  ei«cied.  The  Northern  Institute  is 
a  college  for  the  Catholics  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Lon.  14°  IGf  45"  E, ;  lat.  48? 
18'  54"  N. 

Linus  ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  nui* 
sician  of  aotiqui^,  to  whom  Diodorus 
Sicuhts,  quoting  Dionysius  of  Mi^leno, 
attributes  the  introductioti  of  verse  and 
mosic  into  Greece.  Ue  was  a  native  of 
Chalcia,  and  to  him  are  ascribed  a  poena 
en  the  exfdoits  of  JBoochus  in  India,  a 
treatise  on  mythology,  the  addition  of  a 
string  to  llie  lyre  then  in  use,  and  the  in- 
vention of  melody  and  rhythm.  Soidos 
alao  Joins  ia  giving  him  <^fedit  for  ihe.last-^ 
1* 


mentioned  imfffovemaHi,  and*  calls  Mm 
the  first  lyric  poet*  A  few  fi^gnictnts  of 
poetry,  uiider  his  name,  are  to  be  ibund 
in  Stobieus. 

Liozf  [fiUs  leo).  The  Hon,  like  aU 
oth^  cats,. is  armed,  in  each  jaw,  with 
six  strong  and  exceedingly  sharp  cutting 
teeth,  two  formidable  canine,  and  six 
others,  occupying  the  usual  plac«  of  the 
molars,  but  differing  fiism  these  by  termi* 
sating  in  sharp  protuberances.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  tooth,  or  tubercle, 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  immediate- 
ly posterior  to  all  the  others.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  rough  and  elevated  pe^fil- 
Ut^  with  their  points  directed  backwardc 
The  clawa^  which  are  &\e  in  number  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hindei^  are 
of  great  length,  extremely  powerlVil,  and 
much  curved ;  like  those  of  the  other  catS| 
they  are  rettacdle  within  a  sheath  enr 
closed  in  the  skin  covering  the  pavr& 
The  lion  is  dist'uiguished  from  his  kindred 
species  by  die  uniformity  of  his  coloi^ 
which  is  pale  tawny  above,  becoming 
somewhat  lighter  beneath,  and  never,  ex- 
cept while  very  young,  exhibiting  any 
markings;  and  also  by  me  kmg  and  flow- 
ing mane  of  the  old  male,  winch,  cover* 
ing  the  whole  head,  extends  badiwards 
over  his  shoulden.  Notwithstanding  the 
praises  that  have,  from  time  inwuemorial^ 
been  bestowed  on  this  animal,  for  gratefid 
affection,  daundess  courage, -and  merciful 
forbearanee,  he  is  nothing,  more,  in  mond 
and  intellectual  faculties,  than  a  cat  of  im^ 
menee  size  and  su^ngth,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  guileful  and  treaoherous  quatt 
ities  of  that  treacherous  tribes  His  daunt- 
Ifiss  courage  is  a  mere  consciousness  of 
superiority  over  the  animals  by  which  he 
ia  surrounded,  and  wholly  disappears  in 
the  neighborhood  of  man ;  his  roereifijJ 
fbrbearwice  is  nothing  more  than  that  ho 
never  destroys  more  t^n  satiates  his  hniH 
ger  or  revenge,  and  that,  when  under  the 
dominion  of  man,  he  suffers  his  keeper  to 
approach  him  without  injury.  The  lion 
is  only  met  with  in  the  wanner  regraosof 
the  oid  worid,  and  more,  paitkulariy  of 
Africa,  in  whose  vast,  ibrcsa  and  arid 
draerts  he  reigns  supmme  and  iincon* 
ts^ed.  Ue  is  met  virith,  bt|t  rarely,  in 
parts  •f  India,  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  his 
range  in  these  countries  is  beeoming  very 
limited.  From  Libya,  whence  the  Romans 
obtained  so  many,  he  has  almost  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  cloasic  Gfoeoe,  where,  wo 
are  inferroed  1^  AristoUe,  he  onoe  occur- 
red, none  are  to  be  found.  In  America, 
Ibis  species  never  occurred,  ita  place  beii^f 
«i|iphed  by  tiia  puma.    NatomliBftEi  hav« 
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diflbedgm^asto^elooffevity  of  thb 
aniniaL  Buffon  suted  it  to  be  ftxioi  20  to 
S2  years ;  but  it  fiur  esceecfo  tfaiSi  as  the 
one  in  tlie  Tower  of  Loodon,  which  died 
ii»  1760^  lived  in  captivi^  above  70  years ; 
lUid  another  died  in  due  same  plaee,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  lioness  brings  ftmh  from 
three  to  four  at  a  biith.  The  oubs,  when 
fost  boniyi  are  about  die  size  of  a  small 
pug  dog^aod  continue  to  suck  the  mother 
lor  -about  a  year.  At  this  time,  their  color 
is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  gray,  with  a 
nuoEiber  of  brown  bands.  The  mane  of 
the  male  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
when  tlie  aotmai  is  about  three  to  three 
years  and  a  half  old.  The  male  attains 
maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female  in  six 
ywcs.  The  strength  of  the  lion  is  pro^ 
di^ous,  a  single  strdce  with  liis  paw 
bemg  sufficient  >to  destroy  moet  animals. 
The  bone  of  the  fore  leg  is  remarkably 
fitted  to  sustain  tlie  great  muscular  strain 
•o.pow^ul  an  exertion  occasions.  Its 
texture  is  so  compact,  tliat  it  will  strike 
fire  with  steeL  Tlie  iiuking-place  of  the 
lion  is  generally  cliosen  near  a  spring,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  such  animals  as 
resort  to  the  wat^  to  quench  tlieir  thirst 
Here  he  lies  in  wait,  crouched  in  some 
thicket,  tiH  his  prev  approaches,  and  tben^ 
with  «  prodigious  leap,  sdzes  it  at  the  firet 
bound ;  if,  however,  unsuccessful  in  this, 
be  immediately  retires  to  wait  another 
opportunity.  In  the  night,  more  pardcu* 
kny,  the  Iton  prowls  abroad  in  search  of 
his  prsy,  the  eonformatien  of  his  eyes 
heiag,  like  those  of  the  common  cat,  weU 
fitted  for  seeing  in  a  dim  light  The  roar 
of  the  lion  is  loud  and  terrific,  especially 
when  heard  in  the  solitaiy  wilds  he  in* 
habite^:  this  roar  is  his  natural  voice ;  for, 
when  enraged,  he  utters  a  short  and  sud* 
denly-repeated  cry,  whilst  the  roar  is  a 
prolonged  ^oic,  a  kind  of  deep-toned 
gmmk&ig,  mix^  with  a  sharp,  vibrating 
noise.  It  has  been  usually  stated,  that  the 
lioD  had  constant  and  stated  times  for 
nNuing^  eBpeetally  when  in  captivity ;  but 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  in 
wome  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  summer  tancie,  and  especially  befSare  at- 
■MK^eric  changes,  he  uniformly  con^ 
nences  about  davni ;  at  no  other  time  is 
there  any  regularity  in  his  roar.  When 
enraged,  his  ciy  is  sfill  more  appallina 
than  his  roar ;  he  then  beats  his  sides  with 
hii  tful^  agitates  his  mane,  moves  the  skin 
of  his  »ea  and  his  shaggy  eyebrows^ 
thrusts  out  his  ttMwue,  and  protrudes  bis 
dreadfiil  ckwa  l%e  lion  requires  aboai 
15  panada  of  raw  fie8h,a^y ;  he  diu^^ 


often,  lapfung  Idee  a  dog;  b«t  Sa  ttAi  pn>- 
r.ess  his  tongue  is  b^t  downward:  his 
breath  is  very  ofiensive^  and  the  odor  of 
his  wine  insupportable.  There  is  some 
variation,  in  the  lions  of  difierent  eooDtries 
in  external  appearance,  though,  in  ess^i* 
tial  particulare,  their  habits  are  identicaL 
'Hie  Asiatic  varie^  seldom  atouna  an 
equal  size  with  the  Cape  lion ;  its  color  is 
a  more  uniform  and  pale  veUow,  anditil 
inane  fuller  and  nooreeomplete,  and  beings 
moreover,  fimiished  with  a  peeuliar  ap^ 
pondage  of  k»ig  htm,  whiob,  oommend- 
m|^  beneath  the  neck^  occupy  the  wfiola 
or  the  mkidle  Une  of  the  body  beneath* 
Even  the  Cape  lion  presents  two  varieties^ 
known  as  the  ftdt  and  the  hlenky  distin- 
guished, as  their  appellati<Mis  imply,  by 
the  lighter  or  darker  color  of  their  ooatil. 
The  hitter  of  these  is  tiie  laraer  and  more 
ferocious  <^  the  twa  The  Barbazv  lien 
has  the  same  foU  mane  as  the  Amatie,  but 
exceeds  him  in  size.  The  number  of 
lions,  as  has  been  observed,  has  greatly 
diminished,  judging  from  the  mulfifufies 
spoken  of  fay  ancient  writers,  and  tfaosa 
carried  to  Rome.  Thus  Sylla  the  dictetot 
exhibited,  during  his  pretonAiip,  100  of 
these  anunals;  and  Pompey  presented  600 
in  the  circus.  Lion-fights  were^mmoB 
under  the  consulate^  end  during  the  em- 
pire. Adrian,  it  is  said,  often  caused  100 
to  be  destroyed  at  one  exhibition;  and 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurslius 
were  equally  prodigal  in  gratS^ing  the 
people.  At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  liona 
are  bunted,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
^[termination,  but  also  for  their  skin& 
In  the  day  time,,  and  in  an  open  country^ 
fitmi  10  to  16  dogs  will  easily  overcome  a 
Uon  of  the  largest  size;  nor  does  them 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  that  the  dooi 
should  be  very  large;  as  he  is  leas  swm 
than  these  animals,  they  readily  overtake 
him,  on  which  the  Hon  turns  round,  and 
waits  for  the  attack,  shakuig  his  mane^ 
and  roaring  in  a  short  and  sWp  tone,  or 
nts  down  on  his  haunches  to  race  them. 
The  dogs  then  surround  him,  and,  ^ul- 
taneouwy  rushing  upon  bin,  subdue  him 
by  then-  united  efibrts,  though  not  before 
he  has  destroyed  several  or  them.  But 
the  mode  of  destroying  them,  usual  aaoong 
the  Bushmen,  is  bjF  shooting  them,  eltfaer 
vriih  fire-amM  or  poisoned  arrows.  Th# 
inhabitants  know  that  the  1km  ifsneraliy 
kills  and  devoin»  his  pvey  at  saniise  and 
sunset  On  this  account,  tfa^^eforoi  when 
they  intend  to  hunt  them,  they  notice 
where  the  antelopes  are  foeding  itday*- 
break :  if  they  poroeive  that  these  animate 
are  atarmed^  they  «OBclDda  that  th^  )Ntii0 
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peen  attidced  1^  a  Bon.  Maridng  die 
ipot  ^whence'  tbs  aJanii  look  place,  about ' 
intd-day,  when  the  son  is  veiy  poweiM^ 
and  (he  object  of  their  attaek  aafeep,  they 
oarefally  ezamnie  the  ground,  and,  if  they 
find  him,  they  lodge  a  butlec  or  poiaoned 
arrow  in  him.  Sometimee,  however,  he 
is  fairly  brought  to  bay  in  the  day  time, 
by  the  hunter,  as  the  ibllowing  acopunt 
from  Pringle  teatifiea.  After  his  retiFeat  is 
fbtttid,  '^t^  approved  plan  is  to  tormmit 
him  with  dogs  tilHie  abasdoiia  hia  coveit, 
and  stands  at  htty  in  the  open  plain.  The 
whole  band  of  faunt^ns  then  maroh  for- 
ward together,  nid  fire  deliberately,  one 
by  oncb  If  he  aoee  not  speedily  m\^  but 
grows  angry,  and  turns  upon  his  enemies, 
mey  must  then  stand  elose  in  a  drele, 
and  turn  their  horses'  rter  outward,  some 
holding  tbem  fiist  1^  the  ixridles,  whife  the 
odiers  kneel  h  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
lion  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to 
tfie  very  liorees^  heels^  erotiching  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  tlva 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemiear 
Thiais  the  mement  to  shoot  him  feirly  in 
die  fbrsh^ad,  or  some  other  mortal  part* 
If  they  continue  to  wound  him  ineroetu- 
aSy,  dil  he  becomes  ftuious  and  deqoerato, 
or  if  tiie  horsee,  startled  by  bis  terrific 
roar,  grow  fhoitic  with  terror,  and  burst 
loose,  the  buflindsi  becomes  rather  serious, 
and  may  end  in  mischief,  especially  if  aU 
Ae  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolnesB 
ttid  eKpetiertce.^  Very  full  acoousts  of 
die  fion  aiid  his  habits  are  to  tie  found  in 
the  travels  of  Sparmann,  Barlow,  Levail* 
lant,  BoTchell,  &c.,  in  8outhe|ii  Africa, 
and  also  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  and  the  Tower  Menagerie, 
from  which  the  above  account  has  beat 
'  coBttensed. 

Lion's  OvLr»  This  is  the  proper 
spettnig  of  the  gu}f  generally  callea  €h^f 
w  LySns,  Tm  name  is  derived  firom 
Mon,  cm  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
gales,  at  some  seasons,  in  this  gulf.  ThfS 
proper  mode  of  writing  it  in  French  is 
€^  dtt  Lion,    (See  Lyons,  Guifttf.) 

Lroif's  Shawb  ;  the  whole,  or  a  (hsproo 
poftionate  ahare  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract,  dahned  by  one  of  ^  parties^ 
and  support  by  the  ri^t  of  the  atrouff* 
est  The  phtase  is  derived  from  a  ftme 
of  .£aop. 

I^^aho,  Gotmrcss  or  (Ouoline  An* 
nmudada);  the  widow  of  Murat  {q,  v.), 
and  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  She  be- 
came grand-dttehess  ei  Berg,  and  oueeii 
nf  Naples.  She  was  bom  March  dS, 
17tt 

i»Ami^\  -m-  chMtar  of  volcaoie  isfatnAs 


in  iho  Medhecnnean,  whieli  take  diiir 
name  from  the  princ^  one  of  the  gioup» 
about  24  miles  from  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Loo.  15P  la' E.  J  lat.  38°  34' £• , 
population,  about  20,000.  These  islands 
were  called,  by  the  ancient^  JEoUa,  Vtil- 
cam<B,  and  humUB  JJfaraonmHy  and  feipn- 
ed  to  be  the  reockoce  fsf  ,^^ua.and  \^- 
COB.  lAforiy  tlie  lai^gest,  is  populous  an4 
well  cuhivatedy^produciii^  fpeeat  quiuotitiea 
of  com  and  fiint,  especiaUy  figs  jmd  rai* 
sins )  it  likewise  produces  alui^  siplphuTt 
nitre  and  ciimabar.  It  is  about  1^  milea 
in  circumi^reBce;  tiie  ak  is  healthy^i^ 
the  inliabitaBts  industrious  and  food  sesr- 
men.  Ou  the  eastern  coast  is  situated  % 
town  of  the  same  name.  In  this  island 
were  fivrmerly  pifei^  which  emitted  fire  and 
smoke,  but  have  long  ceased  to  do  either* 
Population,  15,900;  square  miles,  lOa 
The  other  idands  mre  ^romboii.  Panariai 
Vulcano,  Salini,  Alicudiaod  Felicudi,  with 
two  or  three  smaUer  ones*  The  volcania 
eruptioBs,  formerly  fiequent  in  the  island 
of  Lmeri,  ceased  in  the  oxth  century,  buf 
the  whole  ishmd  is  composed  of  pumice- 
stone,  lava,  volcanic  glass,  and  black  ssJEid  % 
and  the  woarm  baths,  and  heated  vapors 
of  the  Sioves  (excavations  which  emit  not|- 
sulphureous  exhalations),  prove  the  activity 
of  me  aubterranean  fires.  The  celebrated 
erater  of  Vulcano  was  visited  by  general 
Cockbwm  in  1812  (Voyage  to  Cadiz) ;  thai 
volcano  is  probably  oo^  slumbering,  and 
not  extinct.  StromboU  is  at  present  th^ 
most  remaritoble  of  the  islands  ;  its  fires 
are  in  unrsmittiag  activity,  the  eruptiona 
taking  place  at  regular  intarvals,  varying 
from  three  to  ei^  minutes*  (See  thff 
works  of  Dolomieu,  SpaHanzaai,  Biy-» 
done,  &c.) 

Livnfssa,  Charies,  one  of  the  greatea^ 
violhusts,  was  bora  m  1790,  at  fiadeyni 
PobuuL  His  father  gave  him  his  first  in* 
struQtion  in  nausie.  In  1810^  he  was  apr 
pointed  director  of  mosic  i^  the  Geimaii 
theatre  in  Leraher^  and  nive  up  the  >ao- 
kmcello,  tiU then  hia  chiefkistniment, $n4 
devoted  himself  more  to  the  violiik  la 
1814,  he  was  so  aoracted  by  Spohr% 
playing,  that  he  resigDed  his  idbee,  m  or^ 
der  to  have  leisore  for  pssctisio^  that 
artist^  maimer.  He  vemained  vx  his 
fiative  GOttntsy  until  1817,  when  ha  vsat 
to  Italy  to  hear  the  sefehiat^d  Paganini| 
fq.  V.)  In  Piaeenza,  he  ^ayed  with  him* 
m  a  conoeii.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
travelled  in  Russia,  Qeraaaay  and  Fraoc^ 
His  style  inclines  to  the  elsvated* 

LiPooBJUiMATic  Consosiirasi^ ;  tboap 
in  whiefa  certain  fetters  are  puipoedy 
left  out    Tbus  Lope  d»  Vegs  WP|o.  » 
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without  t  or  a.  Kotsebue  wrote 
one  without  r.  The  word  is  derived  from 
ibe  Gi«ek  Xetnuv  (eignifyinff  to  omit^  ftnd 
used  in  many  compound  words),  and 
ypaf^lM  (letter). 

LrppE.  The  ancient  prindpality  of 
lippe  is,  at  {neeent,  divided  between  two 
reigning  houses:  L  Lippt'Detmold  con- 
tains about  490  square  miles,  with  71,d00 
inhabitants.  Detmold,  with  2700  inhab- 
itants, is  the  capital.  Public  revenue^ 
490,000  gdildera.  The  prince  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  600  men  to  the  Gemum 
coniederaev.  llie  conedtotion  granted 
bf  die  mother  of  die  present  prince  to  the 
countiy  is  sdll  suspended,  because  the  no- 
bility Witt  not  allow  the  peasants  to  be 
represented.  2.  Seluxaiemkwrg'I^ppe.  The 
dominions  of  the  prince  or  Lippe-Biick- 
ebuig-Schauenbui|r  contain  212  square 
miles,  with  25,50u  inhabitants ;  revenue, 
215,000  guilders;  contingent  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  2«)  men.  B<kke- 
burg,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Au.  in 
1810,  the  prince  abolished  the  last  traces 
of  bondage,  and,  Jan.  15^  1816,  established 
«  constitution. 

Lappi.  There  were  three  FJorendn© 
artists  of  this  name.  Of  these,  tiie  eldest, 
Francaco  FUippoy  bom  in  1421,  and  sur- 
named  tint  (My  bad  taken  the  vows  as  a 
Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  abandon- 
ed the  church,  and  underwent  many  vi- 
cisntudes  of  fortune.  On  one  occasion, 
~  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Barbery  corsair, 
Who  sold  him  to  sfaiveiy  in  Africa.  The 
■uccessfUl  exertion  of  his  talents,  upon  the 
portrait  of  his  purchaser,  was  rewafded 
oy  his  restoradon  to  liberty.  On  his  re- 
turn to  itidy,  he  was  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence,  His 
death  >took  place  in  1488 ;  and,  although 
he  was  then  67,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  intrigue  with  a  female  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  poison  being  empkvyed 
fay  her  relatives  for  his  destruction.— He 
left  one  son,  FUippo^  also  a  painter  of 
considerable  reputation,  bom  in  146<^ 
Many  of  his  vrorks  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  city  of  which  be  was  a  native.  He 
died  in  1505. — Lormxo,  the  third  of  the 
name,  descended  of  the  same  fiunily,  unit- 
ed to  considerable  skill  as  a  historical  and 
portrait  painter  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic He  was  bom  m  1606^  and  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  the  author  of  a  bur- 
lesque poem,  entided  Malmantik  Racmdi^ 
into.  Of  this  work  diere  have  been  three 
editions:  two  printed  at  FkMpence,  in  1688 
and  1731,  the  other,  in  1768,at  Paris.  It  ap- 
peared originally  under  the  fictitious  natn6 
^ZipoH     His  death  took  place  in  1664; 


'  LimtTfi,  Jufaitus;  an  aedte eritie  afid  efw^ 
udite  sohotHT  of  thesistsenth  century,  bom 
at  Ov^yscbe,  in  Brabant, a  village  sifeaated 
between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1547.  MartiBUs  Lipsiu%  the  intimaSs 
friend  of  Erasmus^  ^^ras  his  uncle  His 
genius  developed  itself  very  early,  his 
memory  being  considered  wondeifui.  Be* 
fbre  he'had  completed  bis  ninth  yeat^  ha 
had  vrritten  some  miscellaneous  pocttty, 
much  above  mediocrity.  He  was  instruct- 
ed at  Bmesele,  and,  subsequeody)^  in  the 
coUeges  of  JEih^  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
He  removed  to  Homo  ia  his  20tb  jwr^ 
andj  having  secured  the  patronage  of  car^ 
dinal  Granvella,  bv  dedicating  to  him  his 
treatise  Variorum  Leetiormm,  was  received 
into  his  household,  in  the  nomittal  capaci- 
ty of  secrotaiy.  With  this  distinguisbed 
prelate  he  remained  till  15B9.  sedukws^ 
consulting  the  treasures  of  die  VaticaB, 
and  other  principal  htnaries,  e^iecial^ 
employ ing^  Inmself  in  the  eoUation  of  rare 
and  ancient  manuscripts.  On  his  recuim 
to  the  Netherian^afiera  short  time  spent 
at  Louvain,  he  visited  tftie  capital  of  the 
German  empire,  and  then  accepted  a  proN 
fessorship  in  die  uoiverrityef  Jena.  Hers 
the  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
vacittathig  state  of  his  oi^ions  respecting 
religious  matters,  whicn  eventually  fiKed 
the  imputation  of  imbecility  on  a  charao^ 
ter  in  other  respects  estimate,  first  became 
apparent  He  renounced  the  Ronisli 
CBurcfa,  and  became  a  LuCbentn  ;  butj 
quitting  Jena,  at  length,  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
Ih^  in  retirement  in  his  native  country 
he  repaired  to  Ovefysche,  and,  soon  afte^ 
recanted  his  supposed  errors,  and  became 
reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1577| 
however,  he  again  removed  to  Levden, 
when  he  embnu^  the  doctrines  of  Oal- 
vin,  and,  during  the  18  years  which  he 
spent  in  that  umvernty,  gave  to  the  worid 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  work&  In  159(^ 
he  returned  finally  to  Louvain,  and  once 
more  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 
most  bigoted  description.  Mtmy  tempt- 
ing and  honorable  oden  were  made 
him  by  various  potentates,  to  engage  him 
in  their  s^rice ;  bat  he  refused  than  all; 
and,  at  length,  died  at  Lenvain,  in  the 
spring  of  1606w  Superstition  led  hhn,  a 
short  time  befi)re  his  death,  to  dedicate  a 
flHver  pen,  and  bis  tar  gown,  to  the  virgin 
Mar^r.  His  principal  works  are  the  Varia 
Ledianea  above-mentioned ;  an  exoelleiit 
Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Tacitus; 
treatises  i>e  Consiantia;  Ih  MUUia  Bo^ 
mana;  De  .^mphiOteatris ;  Dt  Pnmiml^ 
^iom  reeta  Lmgfim  LaHmms  d9i  Ontoci 
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DetmaMdigitme;  De  BikBtA^ds ;  Satirm 
Mtmfp4Ba;  Sidwmaiia;  mod  on  OratkHi 
en  toe  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
The  beateditioa  of  them  is  that  prioted  at 
Antwerp,  in  1637. 

Lk^dsob  (firom  the  Drench) ;  a  palat*- 
abie  Mnritneus  drink,  eonipoeed  of  wap- 
ter,  alcohol,  atigar,  and  some  aromalk 
infusion,  eitiacSed  froin  fniita,  0eed% 
Slc  The  great  ctiffeience  in  the  qnali- 
tiea  of  the  difierent  Itgweta*  is  owing 
principally  40  a  variation  in  the  proper* 
tiona  of  the  sugar  and  atoohok  The 
French-  distinguish  thiee  qualities :  the 
£ist  are  the  r&tqfitUf  or  simple  Hqveur^ 
in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol  and  the 
aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities: 
flueh  are  die  anise-water  (q-yv.),  nowtu, 
the  apricot,  cherry,  Alc  ratuias.  The 
second  are  the  oils,  or  the  fine  It^ueurv, 
with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter;  as  the  onwe/ie,  curafoo,  &c^ 
which  are  those  commoDly  found  in  the 
«|/&.  The  third  are  the  enams,  or  su« 
p^fine  Itguiiitv,  such  as  ret^Uoy  morof- 
dkitus  Dantsic  water^  &^  The  same  ar- 
omatic infusion  may,  therefore,  ^ve  its 
9ame  to  Uquain  of  diiferem  quahties,  in 
which  the  materials  are  the  same,  hut  the 
proportions  diti^^ent:  thus  one  propor- 
tioned ingredients  gives  emHie-fmyau;  an* 
other,  cr^M-ik^nogaUy  ^&lc 

Gt»K.  This  tree  is  widely  diifneed  through 
the  U.  States,  tem  lat^  i3P  to  Florida,  and 
ak>ng  the  shores  of  the  gulf  into  the  prov* 
kices  of  Meiieo.  1^  leaves,,  wMcb 
lemeiwhat  sesemble  those  of  some  mqiles, 
•re  very  regulariy  five-lobed,'  and  the 
febes  are  seriated  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  jBnit  con<- 
flists of.a  sort  of  bur,  supported  on  a  long 
pedicle,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  button-wood,  or  plane-tree,  but  is 
■cHicb  less  even,  on  the  sui&ce.  It  is 
dbimdant  every  where  throughout  the 
Middle^  Southern,  and  Western  Sutes, 
and  sometimes  hasv  a  tnmk  five  feei  in 
diameter^  virith  a  propoitional  summit 
The  usual  diameter,  howevw,  is  from  one 
to  three  feet  The  wood  is  compact,  ea<* 
pable  of  receiving  a  fine  polisb,  and  has 
bean  usqd  fiu*  articles  of  Aimiture ;  but, 
fin-  ibis  purpose^  it  is  inferior  to  either  tlie 
wild  cheoy  or  black  walnut  It  is^  how- 
ever»  empk^ed  for  lining  naahogany,  for 
bedateadi^a^  fora  varied  of  purposes  in 
ihe  interior  of  houses^  possessing  greal 
itoencdi,  but  requiring  protection  m>m  the 
weatbor.  Tbq  bark,  on  being  wounded, 
mUt  a  saaall  quantity  of  a  fh^paant  resin. 
jOm  tPB9  is^  hofosveri  inforiQi^inf  useful 


prop^^  to  many  others  which  inlwbk 
our  forests.^ 

Liqi70RicE  {giycgrhha) ;  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  containing  eight  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  a  nadvc  of  Noith 
America,  and  the  others  are  confined  to 
the  northem  and  tempemte  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent  They  have  pinnated 
leliveB,  and  small,  blue,  violet^  or  whit^ 
fiowers,  which  are  disposed  in  beads  or 
spikes,  and  are  remarkik>le  for  the  sweet* 
ness  of  the  rootsr  The  commeo  liquorice 
(O.  ^iaJbra)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  placefl^ 
even  m  England,  for  i^e  sake  of  the  root, 
which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
More  than  dOOtons  of  the  ejctract  are  roan% 
lectured  annually  in  Spain,  a  oonsidertt- 
ble  portion  of  which  is  sent,  to  Londou^ 
and  employed  in  the  brewing  of  porten 
k  is  men  administered  medicinally,  in 
coughs  and  pulmonary  affections,  and  tb« 
aqueofffi  infusion  is  exposed  for  sale  in  aH 
dM  European  cities,  as  a  refineebing  beve- 
Mge.  A  deep,  Kght  and  sandy  soiTis  best 
adapted  to  its  culture.  The  American 
flpecies  (G.  iqsruioto)  inhabits  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri,  €tem  St  Louis  upwards,  ex* 
tending  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Pacific, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
LiEioDBia>aoF.  (See  Tid^lVte,) 
Lisbon  (lAaboa^  the  chief  city  of 
Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  the  courts 
ki  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  T^s,  which  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  not  fkt  fh>ra 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  buih  on  three 
hills,  in  a  romantic  country,  and  exhibitea 
grand  appearance  from  the  harbor.  In-* 
clud^  the  soburbs  Junqaeim  and  Al<»n<i 
tara,  it  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  contains 
40  parish  churches,  75  convents,  and  100 
chapeb,  44,000  houses,  and,  befofre  1807, 
Imd  300,000  inbabitantfli,  but,  at  present,' 
has  not  more  than  200,000,  among  whom 
are  Biyy  fbreignecs,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
Creoles,  and  S^OOO  dabcians,  who  €otti9 
firom  Spanish  Galksia,  and  serve  as  pen* 
ters  and  water  carriers,  and  perform  other 
menial  occupations  The  town  is  open, 
without  walls  or  gates.  The  highest  hill 
only  has  a  castle,  now  in  rtrins ;  btit  the 
harbor  is  beautiful,  capacious  and  safe, 
and  is  defj^ed  by  four  strong  forts 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  (St  Juliana)  St. 
Bugio,  the  tower  of  Belem,  &C.).  Many 
of  me  streets  are  very  uneven,  on  account 
of  the  hilly  situation  of  the  city.  The 
finest  are  on  the  banks  of  the  riven, 
There  are  no  elefant  private  buiklimnir 
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Tbe  houBm  of  Ihe  ppbilig  aie  dieripgiiiih- 
ed  only  by  their  aze.  The  westora  pait 
bas  been  beautifu%  rebuUt  since  ihe 
dreadful  earthquake  (Nov.  1, 1753)  wbicJl 
destroyed  half  of  tbe  city,  with  the  loeg 
of  ^30,000  lives,*  the  streets  lieing  straight, 
and  regularly  laid  out,  with  fine  houaea 
find  squares.  The  eastern  part  of  tbe  city, 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  earthquaJLe^ 
lias  preserved  its  gloomy  aspaet^-crookod 
fitreeis  and  old-fa^ioned  houses,  six  and 
seven  stones  high.  Lisbon  was  for- 
Bgierly  known  to  be  extremely  filthy,  and 
unsafe;  but,  at  present,  regulations  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  public  a^ti- 
rity,  and  the  struts  are  well  lighted. 
Among  tlie  squares,  tbe  principal  are 
tbe  Plofa  do  Vommercio  and  the  Modo, 
They  are.  connected  by  handsome,  wide, 
straight  streeis.  The  former,  on  which 
the  royal  palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ- 
ated, lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at 
the  landing-pUoe  of  the  harbor,  is  an  ob- 
long square,  of  ^15  paces  in  length  ai>d 
550  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded,  on 
three  sides,  with  fine  buikhnga  (tbe  fourth 
is  open  towards  the  river),  in  the  centra 
there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  L 
The  Eocio,  where  the  «ictot  dafi  were  for- 
merly exhibited,  is  a  regnlar  oblong,  1800 
feet  in  length  and  1400  in  width,  with 
the  new  pakce  of  the  inquisition  on  one! 
aide.  In  this  square  10  streets  meet 
AnoQug  die  eburche8,-tbe  new  church  is 
the  finest,  utd  is  the  most  magnificent 
buikling  erected  since  the  earthquake. 
The  patoarchal  obtu^,  on  an  elevated 
•ituation,  which  affords  a  beautiiiil  view, 
is  magnificent  in  its  interior,  and-  containa 
nch  treasures  and  many  curiosities.  The 
patriarch,  the  headoif  the  Portugaea& 
church,  has  a  large  aimual  income.  The 
iMgueduct,  about  sevea  miles  in  length,  is  a 
remarkable  construction.  The  centre  is 
so  higb,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  mi^  pass 
qnder  it.  Tbe  water  is  carried  over  the 
valley  of  Alcantara,  on  35  marble  arcbea. 
It  withstood  the  force  of  the  earthquake, 
although  the  keystones  sunk  a  ^w  inches. 
The  St  Joseph's  hospital,  where  16^000 
sick,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  where, 
1600  children,  are  anniudly  received,  de* 

*  The  city  then  oontained  about  150,000  inbab- 
itants.  Tho  shock  was  insianUy  fallowed  bv  the 
flUI  of  ever^  church  and  coaveot,  almost  all  the 
large  public  buildings,  and  in#e  than  one 
foorlh  of  the  booses.  In  about  two  hoars  aftor 
the  shock,  fir^  broke  out  in  diflSBreiit  quarters^ 
and  raffed  with  such  violence,  for  the  space  of 
nearly  Uiree  days,  that  the  city  was  completely 
desolated.  The  earthquake  happened  on  a  holy- 
<lay,  when  the  churches  and  convents  were  itill  of 
piiu,v9ty  km  of  wfagm  esoaped. 


terve  to  be  partiflnhriy  nwiioBtd. 
the  hteraiy  institutions  ace  the  royal  i 
emy  of  scicuees,  the  college  of  nobles,  ikm 
marine  academy,  with  trther  seminaries,  a 
botanical  geunden,  three  observatories,  the 
royal  cabinet  of  natural  ewiosities,  and 
several  pubUc  libraries,  ansoiur  which  ia 
the  royal  library,  coaiainiDg  §0,000  vol- 
umes. Lisbon  is  tbe  seas  of  the  stmsMa 
authorities,  and  of  die  patriarob  of  Poitu- 
|al,  with  a  aumerous  clergy.  Tbe  inhab- 
itants have  but  fi^w  raani^Qici^ories;  tficve 
are  not  even  meohanioa  enough  to  supply 
tbe  demand  of  the-  city.  Bat  Lisbon  is 
tiie  centre  iff  Portuguese  comiaeroe,  whidi 
extends  to  most  of  the  «Bountries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  U.  States,  aad  ta  the  Porta- 
gueae  possesaioBs  in  o^ier  parts  ef  the 
world.  There  are  about  340  Portugueas 
and  130  foreign  (principally  EngUsb)  vaer* 
cantile  heusea.  From  1700  to  1800  tss* 
sola  arrive  annually  at  the  port  (Junqoei- 
ra).  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
are  embellished  by  a  mat  numbop 
(6*-7000)  country  aeats  (^unitoff ).  In  the 
vicinity  are  Belem  and  the  caades  Ranoa- 
Ihaoand  Qiielu& 

Lisle,  or  LumLR  (Fleraiah,  i^arel);  m 
large  and  strong  city  of  Franoe,  formeiiy 
the  capital  of  ranch  Planiers,  and  now 
ef  the  departmeat  of  the  North,  situated  «ft 
the  Detde,  in  a  dead  flat  The  Deule  ia 
navigable^  and  is  divided  into  sevehd 
branches,  part  of  which  supply  the  moata 
or  great  ditches  of  4he  dtadel  and  towB« 
The  form  of  Lisle  is  an  inregular  oval  $ 
its  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  ia 
neaiiy  two  ndles;  its  breadth,  about  thm 
quarters;  its  ciroumferBnce,  between  four 
and  fLve^  exclusive  of  tfie  earthen  ram- 
parts that  surround,  the  town,  and  which 
aie,  in  their  turn,  suiieunded  by  a  moat. 
Liflie  presmts  an  troposing  appearance, 
ftom  its  extent,  its  ibrtificaiions,  its  canals^ 
its  squares,  end  its  puMic  biifldin||8w  Few 
cities  of  France  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
straightnesB  and  vridth  of  its  streets,  tbe 
regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  general 
air  of  neatness;  Bev^ral  oeovema  have 
survived  the  jevolution;  the  hospitals  are 
ive,  one  very  large,  iisle  is  a  fortress  of 
the  tint  rank.  Its  dtadel^  tSie*  masterpiece 
of  Vauban,is  the  firat  in  Europe  after  that 
ofTurid.  It  is  a  mile  m  cirtMiit,  and  te 
surrounded  bf  a  douUe  moat  The 
trade  of  Lisle  is  extensive.  Itsroamiftc- 
tores  aie  of  t^mlets,  a«r^  and  other 
woollen  fltufi,  cotton,  oahce,  Itn^,  silk, 
velvet,  kioe,  oarpeia^  aoeipt,  starch,  tobacco, 
leather,  gtoas  and  earthenware.  The  ori- 
gm  of  dns  town  is  aseribod  by  tradition  to 
JuUmi  Gnean    Loubi  XIV  took  it  fioat 
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Ihe  SfMCMv^  IP  I0e7«  b  fUTBOderef^  la 
|7€B»  to  the  duke  of  MaiibonHrgh  am} 
|>raice  Eugene*  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht^ 
rt  was  restored  to  France,  la  1792^  it  was 
bomlNBided  bf  the  Anatnaney  who  wero 
eUiged  to  retira,  vvith  the  loea  of  2Q»00a 
men.  In  1815,  I^uia  ZVllI  apent  on0 
-day  here,  before  leavmg  Fiance.  Popu^ 
lateo,e9«860;  18  imlea  east  of  Tournay; 
Ion. 8^  4^  E.;  lat  5ff> 37' W N. 

List ;  the  encloeaii  ground  iRrberein 
knights  held  their  juata  and  touroaments; 
ao  oaikd  because  encircled  with  barrien 
as  with  a  fi$t.  Soipe  were  double,  one  lor 
each  cavalier^  m>  that  thev  coald  not  ap» 
proaehnearerthanaapear's  length.  Hence 
lo  9mUsr  the  HiU  is  to  engage  in  contest 

LfSTXL ;  a  small  square  mouldiipig, 
serving  to  crown  or  accompany  a  larger, 
and  to  sepamte  the  fluting  in  colurona. 

L'lsTBSso  Tehfo  {BaHim) ;  a  phrase 
in^i^ring  that  the  movement  before  which 
it  18  placed  is  to  b^  played  in  the  same 
time  as  the  pfevious  movement 

LrFAKT  (uom  the  Qreek  Xcra^c^d,  supph* 
eatioii,  prayer^ ;  a  form  of  prayer  or  ^on^ 
used  on  oosasions  of  public  caiamity,  fiist 
isdfoduced,  aoeoriing  to  Zoi^aras  and  NI- 
o^horus,  by  FrooJus,  about  the  year  446| 
at  Coostantinopley  m  the  rei^  of  Theodo- 
wis;  according  to  Pimlus  Diaeonuf^  under 
Juf^nian,  at  Ajttioch,  in  consequence  of 
the  fi^owing  eiicuinstnnce:  An  earth* 
qoake,  says  the  legend,  having  driven  the 
people  mto  the  fims>  a  boy  was  suddenly 
taken  up  into  the  air  ki  their  presence;  but 
waa  agun  let  down  unhurt,  on  the  pcM)ple 
ctyiog  outj^^  eJee«m/  The  bpy  related 
diat&  h  d  heard  the  songa  of  tne  angels, 
«lioly  God!  Holy  and  AKgbty,  Holy  and 
Imroortall  have  mercy  upon  us!"  and  this 
0i¥e  rise  to  the  litany.  This  kind  of 
common  pmyer  was,  perhaps,  not  unusual 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  ld6di  Psalm 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  this  pur- 
poae.  litanies  afterwards  became  veiy 
eomuMNv  and  every  saint  of  the  Roman 
catendar  has  his  Mtany.  It  must  be  own? 
ed,  Uiat  aome  of  thc^e  are  very  unmean* 
ing,  enumerating  all  the  names  azul  mira^ 
elei  attributed  to  the  saint,  and,  in  this  rer 
speet,  not  unlike  those  prayers  of  the 
Eomana,  which  consisted  merely  of  i^ 
catalogue  of  the  nam^  of  the  detQr  ad-r 
dressed,  against  which  St  Paul  gives  a 
particular  warning.  Litanies  are  found 
Ml  the  old  hvmnrbooka  of  the  Lutherans^ 
but  are  no  longer  used  by  German  Prot* 
estants.  The  Catholic  li&inies  are  distiii- 
giuBbed  into  the  greater  a^  less.  The 
latter  is  said  to  lutve  been  composed  bf 
kafaop  Maaieitu%  of  Vie^me  (m  France^ 


in  446,  when  that  place  was  vi^Md  by  re* 
peated  calamities ;  the  former  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  during  an  inundation  of  tl^ 
Tiber,  and  a  ra^n^  plague.  This  con* 
Btsted  of  a  song  of  seven  choirs  (hencci 
$^fwmi8\  of  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  boyi^ 
gitrle,  Roman  citi2enii,and  widows  and  mar- 
ried women.  Tho^tany]irobablycon»8ted« 
at  first,  of  the  words  %m  eJeeien,  but  W84 
gradoally  enlarged.  The  litany  was  aniui-^ 
ally  sung  on  the  ctorogoliofittm.  Atalatef 
period,  the  litany  was  not  only  addressed 
to  the  Holy  Trinity,  but  also,  qs  we  hav«| 
said,no  the  saints,  and  sung  in  proc^siens^ 
This  latter  kind  of  litany  of  course  waa 
omitted  by  the  Protestants.  The  usual  an« 
swer  of  the  people  is,  Orm  fro  imbis  (pray- 
for  vm\  if  the  littu^  is  directed  to  the  Vir- 
gin or  a  saint ;  or  Xt&era  ttM  (deliver  us)^  if 
it  is  adth'eased  to  the  Deity.  Indecent 
parodies  have  often  been  made  on  Uta* 
me^  and  sung  in  connexion  with  othe? 
pro&ne  songs.  In  early  times,  instances 
occur  of  this  bemg  done,  even  by  monkai 
(See  the  npteto  the  article  iWs»  Feoft  ftT*^ 
The  following  parody  is  taken  from  tha 
Ca^^er's  Letape  <1647): 

From  too  roach  keaping  an  evQ  decorum, 
From  the  iQangpfbld  treaaoas  pmrBctmmUorum, 
From  Oliver  Cromwell,  du^  4»n$aum  malorvm, 
Liberanos, 

See  the  SacrtB  LitanUt  varuB  (Antwerp^ , 
IGOQ)^  and  Qingham^s  Ori^mei  EccUsiasn 
Ucft,  for  a  great  variety  oflitanies, — ^That 
this  simple  form  of  prayer  and  responsa 
ha%  at  timesj  been  c^  great  advantage  to 
the  people  cannot  be  denied ;  and,  because 
manv  litanies  are  poor,  all  ought  not  to  ba 
condenmed.  (See  LUwrgyJ) 

LiTCHFiKLD ;  a  post-towii,  and  capital 
of  Litcbfieid  county,  Coimecticut ;  30  ruiles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  northrnortfa-west  of* 
New  Haven,  329  from  Wasnington ;  Ion. 
73°  37'  W. ;  lat  41°  SC  N.  j  population,  in 
1820,  4610  (for  the  population  in  1830,  see 
United  St(Ue$) ;  organized  as  a  town  in 
1721,  and  contains  four  large  territorial 
parishes.  The  princmal  villi^  ia  delight* 
fully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  afford- 
ing extensive  and  beautiful  prospecta  It 
was  made  a  borough  in  I0I8,  and  con* 
tains  a  coiut-house,  a  jail,  a  female  acad- 
emy, a  law  school,  a  printing-office,  a 
bank,  and  two  houses  of  public  worship, — 
one  for  Congregationalisis,  and  one  for 
Episcopalia]]^ — and  has  some  trade.  la 
the  township,  there  are  nine  houses  of 
public  worriiip.^-four  for  Congregational- 
jsts,  four  for  Lpiscopalians,  and  one  fotr 
Baptists.  Itisagooda|^culturaltown,an<l 
contains  niunerous  nulls  and  manufacuir- 
ang  establishmentfl^  cotton  mauufoctorien^ 
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inm  woriu,  &c.  Mocmt  Totn,  ea  th« 
W«9Cero  bonier  of  the  township,  h  700 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ponds  in  ttris 
township,  the  largest  of  w4iich  comprises 
900  acres.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
ivithin  half  a  mile  of  the  court-house. 
The' law  school  in  this  town  is  a  private 
institution,  established  in  1782^  by  judge 
Reeve.  In  1798,  Jud^  Crould  was  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Since  1^0,  judge  Gould 
has  lectured  alone.  The  students^  how- 
ever, are  weekly  examined  by  another 
gentleman.  The  number  of  students, 
Srom  1798  to  1827,  both  incloave,*WBfl 
730.  The  number  iias  been  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  establisfiment  ef  another 
school  in  comiexion  with  Yale  college. 
The  stndents  in  this  seminary  study  Sne 
law  \fy  titles,  in  the  order  in  wiiich  the 
lectures  are  given.  The  mode  of  institic- 
tion  is  by  lecturing  on  the  several  titles  of 
the  law  in  an  established  order.  The 
course  of  lectures  occupies  atxmt  14  or  15 
months.  One  lectnre  is  given  every  day. 
There  are  two  vacations  f)f  four  weeks 
each  ^  one  in  May,  the  otlier  in  October. 
The  price  of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  $100 
a  year. 

Lit  dz  Jitsticb  was  iwmeriy  a  sol- 
emn proceeding  m  France,  in  which  the 
king,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
Ae  peers,  and  the  officers  of  the  crown^ 
State  and  court,  proceeded  to  the  parlia- 
ment, and  there,  sittirtg  upon  the  throne 
(which,  in  the  old  Ffcnch  lanrirage,  was 
called  lit,  because  it  consisted  of  an  un- 
der cushion,  a  cushion  ^or  the  back,  and 
two  under  the  elbows), -caused  those  com- 
mands and  orders,  which  the  parliament 
did  not  approve,  to  Hbe  registered  in  his 
presence.  The  pariiament  had  the  right 
of  remonstrating,  in  bcholf  of  the  nation, 
against  the  royal  commands  and  edicts. 
if  the  king,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
recede  from  his  meawircs,  he  first  issued 
a  written  eomm«nd  {Idti^s  de  jussion)  t6 
the  parliament ;  and  if  this  was  not  obey- 
ed, he  held  the  iii  de  justice.  The  parlia- 
raent  wras  tlien,  indeed,  obliged  to  submit, 
but  it  afterwards  commonly  made  a  pro- 
test against  the  proceeding.  Louia  XV 
held  such  nlit  de  Justice^  in  176B,  In  order 
to  introduce  certain  imposts,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  firm  resistance  of  the  pariia- 
ments,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  yield.  The 
\nst  lUs  de  justice  were  hekl  by  Louis 
XVI,  in  1787  and  1788. 

LmsaARY  HistORT  is  the  science 
whose  object  is  to  represent  the  develope- 
tnent  or  the  successive  changes  of  human 
civilization,  as  far  as  these  are  manifest- 
ed in  writings,  as  the  object  of  poUikd 


hishnf  is  to  show  the  same,  mantftaM  ik 
the  variotM  political  establishments  and 
changes.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  literary 
history  treaCd  of  learned  writingsi,  their 
contents,  fate,  medifications^  tmnshitiens, 
&C.  (which  is  bibliographf^  q.  r.),  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  thetr  authors,  the 
(nrcumstances  under  which  ^they  wrote, 
&C.  (which  constitutes  literary  hiography), 
Tiie  latter  has  «lso  been  caUed  extenUi 
Uieraiy  kUtoijy  the  former  if$kmtd  UUrwy 
hist^f  because  it  aims  to  i^ow,  in  a  con- 
nected view,  the  developetnent  of  scienceSL 
From  its  nature,  it  is  obvk>us  that  ytetary 
history  could  iK>t  faifty  begin  until  man^ 
kind  had  acquued  extensive  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  ddne  and  written,  which 
required  the  preparatory  study  of  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  a  civiliKed  intereOurse 
ameor  the  various  nations.  This  science 
is,  in&ed,  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  we  have  bv  no  means,  even  yet,  ti 
general  literary  history.  What  we  have  is 
mostly  confined  to  Europe ;  at  leaet,  we  are 
yet  too  little  acquainted  vritb  many  parts 
and  periods  of  the  literary  bistoty  of  the 
East,  which  has  several  times  ^jtY^n  an  im- 
pulse to  the  western  worid,  to  authorize  tii 
to  ctill  wliat  has  hiihert»>  Ijeeu  done  a  gen- 
eral literary  history,  "nie  branch  which 
relates  to  Greece  and  Rome  mtist  remain  of 
surpassing  importance.  The  ancients  dM 
not  treat  iiterery  history  as  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  histoiy.  The  literatme  of 
the  Greeka,  and,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  thai  of  the  Romans,  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religion  and 
politics,  that  a  separation  of  literary  from 
general  history  could  not  easily  take  place , 
besides,  the  materials  were  not  sufficient 
to  claim  a  separate  consideration.  Hence 
die  classics  contain  only  scattered  notices 
and  detached  materials  for  a  literary  hi«>» 
tenr,  partly  in  biographies  ofpoets,  pliiloe- 
ophere,  orators,  grammarians,  &c. ;  partljT 
in  criticisms  and  extracts  from  theit 
writings.  Snch  notices  we  find  in  the 
works  of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Quinctifian,  Auln^  Geffius,  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamaauus,  Pausanias,  Athe- 
nceus,  and  the  biograpliera  Plutarch,  Sue- 
tonius, Diogenes  Laertius,  fee  Suidas 
and  Photius  likewise  contribute  names 
and  fitles.  The  imddk)  ages  conitribute 
only  detached  fJicts  to  the  history  of  their 
literature,  partly  in  clironicles,  pardr 
in  the  confidential  communications  of 
poeta  and  other  autiiors,  respecring  their 
own  lives.  The  first  rode  attempt  at  a 
compilation  of  general  literary  notices,  yet 
without  systemadcal  order,  was  made  by 
Folydore  Vkgil  of  UrUno  ia  his  wock 
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Ik  h9enMlnt9  Remm,  wbich  fiist  ap* 
peared  in  |mm  ia  1499*  Tbe^  true  father 
of  literal^  iibtmry  is  the  fmiums  CoDrad 
Go6oec»  whose  Bihliodkeca  Uhwersalii 
ooatains  atoree  of  knowledge  not  y«t  ex- 
hausted.  Id  his  2dth  year,  be  becan  to 
axeciuahis  grand  plan  iji  a  general  work 
on  literature,  and,  in  three  years,  his  ma- 
terials were  so  &r  prepared,  that  they 
could  be  arranged  for  printing.  Aceord- 
ing  |o  hit  plan,  the  work  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts — as  aiphabeiical  dictiona=- 
ly  of  authors,  a  general  systematic  view 
<a  literature,  wbieh  even  cites  single  dis- 
0ertationa  and  passages,  and  an  al{3iabeti- 
eal  index  of  matters  and  subjects  treated. 
(See  Ebert'a  £il)Hog.  Ltx^  article  GunifT.) 
The  first  edition  of  the  tot  division  ap- 
peared in  1545.*  Peter  Lambeck  gave  iit- 
Miiction  in  Uterary  history  at  the  gymna- 
sium of  Uambcti]^  in  1656,  on  the  plan  of 
Gesner  and  Virgil,  and  pubUshed,  in 
1659,  outMnea,  as  a  text-book  for  his  leo- 
lures,  the  titb  of  which  is  ProdnmH$ 
HitUrut  Uterarut,  Daniel  George  Mor^ 
hoPs  PohfkiHor  IMeranm^  PkSosopkicHi 
H  Practuwtj  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1^8,  conttibated  to  promote 
the  study  of  literary  histoiy.  Since  tha 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lite- 
mry  btstory  has  been  a  £iKoiite  study  of 
the  kamed,  and  has  been  taught  in  the 
*  Lord  Be«ODj  in  his  Adyanoement  of  Learning^ 
Uh  Attg,  8eL  u.  6),  weenu  to  have  been  Uie  fint 
(1606)  to  have  traced  out  the  objects  aiid  extent 
of  a  general  literary  history  {Bistoria  Literarum, 
Historia  Littrarla).  "  Itistory,"  says  Ihj,  "ia 
aatmral.  chril,  ecclesiastical  atid  literary;  where- 
of the  first  I  dlow  to  be  extant,  ibe  founb  I  note 
aa  dcficieot.  for  no  inaa  hath  prapoundad  to 
hiauelf  U>e  general  atate  of  leaniing  to  be  de- 
scribed and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many 
kave  doae  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civol 
and  ecclesiastical,  without  which  the  history  of 
aia  wofid  aeemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of 
PoljrpbeauM  with  hb  eye  out,  that  part  being 
wantmg  which  doth  show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
person  :  and  ^et  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  divers 
particnlar  sciences,  as  of  Uie  jurisconsnits,  the 
BMtbematiieians,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philoso- 
phers, there  are  set  down  aome  amall  meinoriaJf 
of  tha  schools,  authors  and  books^  and  so  like- 
vise  some  barren  relations  touchij^  the  invention 
«f  arts  or  usages.  But  a  jost  story  of  leaminf  , 
containing  the  aintiquhies  and  originals  of  knom- 
«%»,  and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tra- 
dHKwa,  their  divers  administrations  and  nwn- 
agings,  Ifaetr  flourisbmgs,  their  oppositions,  decays, 
depressione,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con- 
cenmtf  learning,  throughout  tfato  ages  «f  the 
world,  I  may  tnilj^  affim  to  he  wanting.  The 
■se  and  end  of  w^ch  work  I  do  not  so  much  de- 
sign ibr  ctuiosHy  or  satisfaction  of  those  that  are 
lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more  serious 
and  grave  porpoae,  which  is,  that  it  will  make 
learned  mtm.  wiie  in  the  oae  and  adaiinlstxaiioa 
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univemdes,  and  i^  higher  schools,  at  koRt 
in  Germany.  To  these  lectures  we  owe 
several  Introductions,  GenenU  Views,  and 
Systems  of  literary  history^  We  mention, 
in  chronological  succession,  fiurkbard 
jQotthelf  Stnivius,  professor  at  Jena  ; 
Matthew  Lobeianz,  professor  at  Greifs^ 
wald ;  Ni.  H.  Gundring,  professor  in  Halle  ^ 
Gottlieb  StoII,  professor  in  Jena ;  G.  G, 
Zeltner,  professor  in  Altorf ;  C.  0.  Neu- 
feid,  professor  in  K6nig8berg ;  F.  G.  Bierr 
lin^,  professor  in  Rintein ;  and  othem 
Renomann  must  also  be  mentioned  on  ac* 
QQUnt  of  his  Introduction  to  Hiiioria  1^ 
Grwrm  (1768),  and  his  Idea  Sysiematis  An^ 
iiiqmMi  £AkraruB4  Still  more  importani 
was  Chr*  Aug*  Heumann's  Omspechm 
MqmbUe4t  UUrcBMy  a  work  much  superior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  arran£e* 
meot^  acute  .criticism  and  richness  of  ma- 
terials. John  Andrew  Fabriciu8*s  Sketch 
of  a  General  Histoiy  of  Literature  (1752) 
is  a  comprehensive  work,  and  unites  the 
erynthetic  and  analytic  method.  A.  Y. 
Goffuet  viras  the  first  to  introduce  a  mora 
philosophical  treatment  of  literary  histoiy ; 
and  the  Italian  Denina  rivals  him  in 
brilliancy  of  manner,  without  equalling 
him  in  thoroughness  and  originality  of 
yydym  or  in  judgment  It  began  to  ba 
more  and  store  clearly  felt,  that  literary 
history,  though  an  independent  branch  o< 
history,  would  rem^n  a  mere  list  .of 
names,  tides,  and  dates,  if  it  were  not 
treated  with  constant  reference  to  the 
state  of  religion,  politics,  morals,  and  the 
arts.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
it  as  a  part  of  the  general  histoiy  of  civili* 
sRition  by  Iselin,  Ferguson,  Home,  and 
particularly  bv  Herder.  In  recent  timefl^ 
the  Germans  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
science,  both  in  extent  of  knowledge  and 
comprehensiveness  of  views.  J.  G.  Eich« 
horn's  and  L.  Wachler's  woriL  is  of  liigh 
value,  as  are  also  those  of  S.  G,  Wald,  J. 
G.  Meusel  and  Fr.  Schlegel.  It  would 
exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  memioa 
here  the  different  productions  upon  the 
literary  history  of  i^gle  nations  and  part 
licular  periods  A  woric  on  an  extensiva 
pdan,  though  not  of  a  general  nature,  ia 
the  jreat  enterprise  of  the  literary  society 
of  Gottingen — ^History  of  Arts  and  Scir 
enoes  in  Europe,  since  the  Restoration  of 
the  same,  imtil  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centuiy.  —  Literary  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  ancient,  middle  and  modem- 
The  ancient  lerminatea  with  the  retire- 
ment of  science  into  the  convents,  in  the 
sixth  century;  the  middle  begins  with 
the  downfall  of  the  great  Roman  empirs 
(about  500  A.  D.)  and  the  CM>aiiiKnceoiear 
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of  literary  civiTizatioii  in  the  yarfous  Eu- 
ropean iiatious,  without  the  support  df 
ancient  classical  civilization  (see  Kerrioff- 
ton^s  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  •^iges); 
and  tlie  last  begins  about  1450,  when  the 
mudj  of  the  ciassicis  was  renewed,  and 
knowled|pe  revived  in  Eiurope. 

LiTBiiART  Propertt.  In  the  whole 
cnmpnss  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
human  laboi^  no  one  thing  is  mors  exchi- 
sively  such  than  intellectual  works*  lA 
Ibe  &brication  and  production  of  almost 
all  other  subjects  of  value  and  property, 
(he  materials  are  supplied,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  by  the  earth  or  the  water  ;  and 
hian  only  cooperates  with  nature  in  fur- 
nishing the  article.  But  a  piece  of  music, 
H  pointing,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  iiistory, 
or  a  treatise  of  any  description,  is  the  oO- 
fipring  of  the  imaided  labor  of  the  mind. 
It  is  supplied  fVom  abroad,  only  with  the 
fsanvass,  paper,  parchment,  or  whatever 
other  substance  is  used  for  recording  the 
work,  and  afibrding  the  eyidence  of  Its 
•coompHshment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
|iart  of  the  thing  produced,  than  a  deed, 
conveying  an  estate,  is  a  part  of  the  thing 
conveyed.  But,  thou^  the  right  to  the 
products  of  intellectuiu  labor  is  thtis  pe- 
culiarly positive  and  absokite.  It  is  among 
the  latest  rights  of  ppopeity  recognised  in 
a  community,  since  the  su1]ject  of  it,  the 
product  itself,  is  oni^  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  oi  civilizatioB.  Another 
reason  of  its  not  attracting  a  more  early 
attention,  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal  na- 
tur^  and  also,  in  some  cases,  die  difficuhy 
of  defining  and  identifying  it,  and  decid- 
ing what  IS  an  inftingement  of  this  right 
of^property ;  and  a^n,  in  some  coun- 
tri^  speaking  the  same  language  as  those 
bordenng  upon  them,  the  great  difficulty 
of  protecting  this  kind  of  property  fh>m 
infnngement,  though  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  thing  claimed,  or 
in  determining  what  shall  be  considered 
to  bo  an  infringement  The  question 
whether  an  author  has,  of  common  righl^ 
and  independently  of  any  special  statute 
fat  h«  &vor,  a  property  in  the  products  of 
the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestbnable 
and  absokite  as  any  other  producer  iias 
in  those  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  was 
Very  etat>oretely  discussed  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  celebrated  cases  of  Millar  against  Tay- 
lor, repotted  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bur- 
row's Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copyright 
of  Thomson's  Seasons;  and  Donaklson 
•gaiast  Becket,  reported  in  the  same  vol- 
nme;    TIm  fint  t>f  these  cases  caina  be- 


fbre  the  court  in'  17^. '  In  I7t)9,  1^ 
statute  of  8  Anne,  chapter  19,  had  be^i 
passed,  giving  to  aathon  an  exclusive 
copyright  ^  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and 
no  ionger."  Notwithstanding  the  Kmita'- 
tion  of  the  right  to  that  ^tn,  by  the  stat- 
ute, it  had  been  held,  in  divers  cases,  sub- 
sequently decided,  that  the  exclusive  prop*> 
erty  of  me  author,  or  his  representatives 
or  assigns,  continued  after  the  expiralioai 
of  the  14  years ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
1739,  lord  chancellor  Hardwioke  granted 
an  injunction  against  a  person,  otl^r  than 
the  proprietors,  printing  Mitten's  Paradise 
Lost^  the  titie  to  the  ^cof^ght  of  which 
was  derived  to  the  proprietor,  under  aa 
assignment  by  Milton,  72  years  before.  la 
the  case  relating  to  the  copyri^t  of 
Thomson's  Seasons,  three  of  the  judges 
namely,  lord  Maosfi^  and  justices  Amn 
and  Willes,  were  of  oprnibn,  that  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  property  continued  afler 
the  expiration  of  14  years  fh)m  the  first 
publication,  as  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from 
that  opinion.  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1774,  the  oth^case  eame  before  the  housa 
of  lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribu- 
nal, the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  king^ 
bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  was 
tdten.  Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  lords,  did  not  give  an 
opinion  in  answer  to  the  questions  pro^ 
pounded  by  the  house,  wfth  the  other 
judges,  but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member 
of  me  body.  Of  tbe  11  judges  Miio  gave 
opinions,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  an 
author  had  of  ccAnmon  riglit— that  is,  as 
by  the  common  law,  or  without  an^  stat- 
ute to  this  efiTect — ^the  exclusive  privilege 
of  publishing  his  own  works  ;  and  three 
were  ofa  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against 
lour  to  the  contrary,  were  of  opinkm,  that, 
by  publishing  his  woi^  and  vending 
copies,  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or,  in  other  words^ 
that,  by  making  and  selling  one  copy,  he 
did  not  authorize  all  other  persons  to  make, 
and  use  or  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
might  choose.  This  seems  to  be  so  plain 
a  fK>int,  that,  if  four  respectable  judges 
had  not  been  ofa  contraiy  opinion, one 
would  be  ready  to  say  it  admitted  of  no 
doubt  A  case  very  analogous,  but  much 
stronger  in  fai^r  of'^the  authors  right  of 
property,  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
(1831),  as  having  recent^  been  decided  in 
France.  An  artist  had  sold  a  statue  or 
picture,  the  production  of  his  own  chisel 
or  pencil,  and  tbe  que6tk>a  was  mads 
whether  tbe  purchaser  had  a  right  ta 
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tnbliab  engrttvingB  of  ^at  origimi].  It 
wm  decided,  that  the  artist  alone,  and  not 
the  purchaser,  had,  in  such  owe,  tho  ex- 
elufiive  right  to  nudre  and  publish  engraV'- 
ed  copies.  But,  on  die  other  question, 
proposed  by  the  house  of  lords,  viz. 
whether  the  statute  <^  Anne  took  away 
the  audior's  exclumire  right  to  his  own 
jiroperty,  after  the  expiration  of  14  years, 
BIX  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  in  the 
iSffimiative,  so  that  the  whole  12  judges 
were  equally  divided  upon  this  question, 
lord  Mansfield  bang^  npon  this  and  the 
two  other  quesdona,  in  &vor  of  the  au- 
thor's right.  But  the  house  of  lords  de- 
cided that  the.  author  had  no  exclunve 
right  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
limited  in  the  statute,  though  tlie  reasons 
given  on  that  side,  by  the  judges  who 
supported  it,  are  veiy  unsatis&ctory  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  divine  the  grounds  of  the 
decision.  But  it  has  been  acquiesced  in 
as  law  from  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  the  U.  States. "  Thus,  while  the  pov* 
eity  of  authors  and  scholars — the  great 
leadeis  and  champions  of  civilization  and 
intdllectual  advancement^^as  beea  pro- 
verinal  all  the  vicM  over,  the  government 
baa  interposed,  or  is  consmied  to  have  in- 
t^posed,  with  its  mighty  arm,  not  for  theji- 
protection  and  reward,  but  to  despoil 
them  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  thdr 
own  labor;  and  seqtiestrate  it  for  the  pub- 
lie  use.  If  a  man  cultivates  the  j^round, 
or  ftbrkates  goode^  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
CO  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  aasins,  abso- 
lutely, forever ;  but  if  he  spends  his  life 
upon  a  poem  o?  musical  composition,  he 
only  has  a  lease  of  it  for  14  years,  accord-> 
log  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  it  is  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  This  doctrine 
displays^  in  striking  contrafil,  the  rewards 
bestowed,  and  the  forfeitures  enacted,  in 
reference  to  dlfterent  species  of  glory  and 
public  service.  While  a  military  hero  is 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  and  a  title 
of  honor,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ad  in* 
MnUunkf  a  man  of  equal  genius,  who,  by 
his  labon^  instructs  and  delights  mankind, 
and  sheds  a  lasting  glory  upon  the  country 
of  which  he  is  a  ddzen,  is  despoiled  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.  The  injus^ 
tice  of  such  a  doctrine  is  so  obvious,  that 
its  legality,  though  sanctioned  by  an  ac- 
quiescence of  half  a  coBturv,  may  well 
be  Questioned.  However  this  may  be, 
leginatures  havo  begun  to  mitigate  the 
ferfeitures  heretolbre  indicted  upon  lite^ 
lary  eminence,  by  extending  the  time  for 
wluch  an  author  miiy  ei^oy  the  ftidis  of 
his  own  talents  and  industrv*  By  a  law 
paawd  la  the  54th  year  of  Gooige  tho 


l%ifd,  chapter  15(1,  tm  author  is  enthled 
to  an  exclusive  copyright  in  his  woric  fer 
28  years,  and,  if  he  is  Kving  at  die  end  of 
thiU  p^od,  it  is  continued  during  his  )ife» 
This  aet  is  entitled  to  the  oomn)endation 
of  being  less  unjust  tlian  that  of  Anne^ 
On  the  contment  of  Ekm>pe,  the  laws  am 
Rraeh  more  fevorable,  or,  rather,  mucn 
less  unfevorabl^  to  authors.  In  Franc^ 
they  are  endded  to  an  exclusive  copyright 
dumig  their  lives,  and  their  heirs  or  afl^ 
signs  for  20  years  afterwards.  In  many 
of  the  German  states,  the  riebt  is  perpet* 
oal,  but  it  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage^ 
diat  it  extends  only  to  ttie  stale  in  whkh 
it  is  granted,  and  the  vwtk  may  be  prated 
in  tl^  others  with  imptmity.  This  can  ba 
avoided  only  by  procuring  a  copyright  in 
the  ch^rent  German  states,  which  is  ai» 
tended  with  much  difticnlty  and  expense. 
The  defect  of  the  laws  of  these  German 
states  on  this  subject,  therefore,  is  not  in 
confiscating  the  author's  property,  or  i«« 
fiising  to  recognise  bis  right  to  it,  but  in 
burthenin^  him  with  heavy  expenses  hi 
securing  its  protection.  In  Russia,  the 
period  of  the  copyright  is  the  same  as  in 
France,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  seized 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  author^i 
debts.  In  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
provides,  that  congress  may  secure,  "  for 
nmited  times,  to  authors,  &e*,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  respective  writings,"  &cw 
Under  this  provision,  a  law  was  passed,  in 
1790,  giving  to  authors,  being  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  or  betog  resident  therein,  the 
sob  right  of  printing  and  vending  thenr 
works  for  the  term  of  14  years  from  the 
time  of  recording  the  title  in  the  clerkHl 
office  ;  and,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  and  then  citiz^nb  or  resident 
as  above,  they  could  have  a  renewal  of 
the  exclusive  right  for  14  vears  lon^r,  on 
filing  a  copy  of  the  title  again  m  tho 
clerk's  office.  This  law  also  n^quired; 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  terra, 
the  author  should  publish  the  deiii's  cer^ 
tificate  in  some  newspaper  for  four  weeki« 
It  also  required  that  a  copv  should  be  de* 
posited  in  the  office  of  the  seeretarj^  ot 
state.  A  more  liberal,  or,  rather,  less  ilGb* 
eral,  law  was  passed  on  this  subject  in 
1831.  By  this  act,  the  exclusive  right  is 
extended  to  28  years,  with  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  his  life,  if  the  author  is  living  at 
the^pkadon  of  the  first  copyright.  It 
dispenses  whh  the  publication  of  the 
clerk's  certificate  in  a  newspaper— «  very 
useless  provision  ;  for,  if  the  work  itself 
gives  notice  that  the  copyright  is  secured, 
a  person  who  puates  it  can  have  no  pre* 
tence  for  alkging  ignorai^ce  of  the  fiuA 
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The  aet,  afaO)  thou|^  it  requffes  that  the 
withor  shftU  supply  a  copy  for  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  slate,  excuses  him  from 
the  trouble  of  depoeitmg  it  there,  reqiiuing 
him  only  to  leave  it  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court   {See  CopwighL) 

LiT£RATU&E,  according  to  the  English 
dictionariea,  means  kammg.  In  geneial 
use,  hov\rever,  Xhis  word,  ia  English,  com- 
monly signifies  what  in  other  countries 
would  be  called  elegant  Uttrature^  exdud* 
ing  works  of  abstract  scieace  and  mere 
erudition.  The  meaning  of  the  word^ 
in  English,  however,  is  vague.  In  Ger^ 
man  and  French,  the  wotid  means,  dis- 
tinctly, the  whole. which  has  been  writ^ 
ten.  Hence  the  phrase  ^  literature  of  the 
middle  age,"  or  "medical  literature,**  means 
the  aggregate  of  woiks  written  during  the 
Buddie  ages,  or  on  medicine,  &c.  LUaraim 
is  applied  to  all  those  branches  of  read- 
ing which  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
eeneral  reader ;  the  phrase  "  literary  gen- 
Seraan"  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
French  hemme  de  leUres.  Literary  ga^ 
tette  is  a  journal  which  treats  of  works 
i  interesting  to  a  general  reader.  In  literary 
bistoiy,  the  word  has  a  more  extensive 
oteaning.    (See  Literary  HtBtory.) 

LiTHiA ;  the  name  applied  by  Arfwed* 
fOD  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in 
analyzing  the  petalite.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  ytSttos  (stony), 
in  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineral  Lithia  has  since  been 
detected  in  spodumene,  and  several  kinds 
of  mica.  The  best  process  for  procuring 
it  is  the  foliowing  :  One  part  of  petalite  or 
spodumene,  in  &e  powder,  is  mixed  inti- 
mately with  two  parts  of  fluor-spar,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  with  three  or  fi>tfr 
times  its  weight  of  eulphuric  acid,  as  long 
as  any  acid  vapors  are  disengaged.  The 
silica  of  the  mineral -is  attacked  by  hydro- 
ihioric  acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
fluoeilicic  acid  gas,  while  the  alurnina  and 
lithia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  Afb&t 
diMolving  tliese  salts  in  water,  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipi- 
tate the  alumina ;  b  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  then  heated  to  redness  to  ex- 
pel the  sulphate  of  ammonia*  The  resi- 
due is  pure  sulphate  of  lithia,  which  is 
dissolv^  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
«eetate  of  barytes ;  and  the  acetate  of 
Ikhia,  being  heated  to  redness,  is  convert^ 
ed  into  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and,  finally, 
this  is  decomposed  1^  lime  or  barytas, 
which  affords  pure  Kthia.  Its  color  is 
white  ;  it  is  not  deliqaescent,  but  idMovfos 
earbonk;  acid  firom  the  air  ;  veiy  soluble 
in  water;  acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colon 


Eke  the  otheraBmBw :  heated  with  |M> 
na,  it  acts  on  the  metaL  It  combines  with 
the  different  acids,  and  forms  salts  with 
them,  like  potash  and  soda,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  higher  neutralizing  power  thaa 
these  alkalies*  Its  phomhate  and  carbon* 
ate  are  spaiingly  solubB ;  its  chloride  is 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  bums  with  a  red  flame.  All 
its  salts  give  a  red  cok>r,  when  heated  on 
a  i^tinum  wire  before  the  blow-pip& 
The  nuiriate  and  mtrate  are  deliquescent 
The  metallic  base  of  lithia  was  evolved 
by  sir  H.  Dav^,  by  galvanism  ;  but  it  was 
too  nqptdly  oxidized  to  be  collected  :  the 
metal  was,  however,  seen  (o  be  white  like 
sodium,  and  burned  with  bright  seintiUa* 
tions. 

LiTHic  Acid,  in  combination  with  pot^ 
a^  is  obtained  firom  human  urinary  oal- 
euli,  1^  digesting  them  in  caustic  lixivium: 
the  litbate  of  potash  cives  up  the  lithia 
acid,  on  being  minjrleS  with  aeetic  acki 
It  has  the  form  of  wiute  shining  plates^ 
which  are  denser  than  Ivater ;  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  in  1400  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  ininsioii 
of  litmus.  The  fithates  are  all  tastelesi^ 
and  very  sparingly  sohiUe  in  water* 
Lithic  acid,  by  repeated  distillations,  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  pras* 
ncacid* 

LiTHocRROMfcs ;  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  knpressioni 
on  canvass.  This  process,  which  A»  tie- 
signed  to  multiply  #ie  master-pieees  of 
painting,  v^as  invented  some  years  ago  by 
Malap^,  in  Paris,  who  recdveda  patent 
for  bis  invention,  and  has  an  establishment 
for  lithochremie  productions,  which  have 
been  popukr  in  Paris  since  1823.  Thid 
process  is  a  substitute  for  the  copying  of 
portraits  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  cbei^>  means 
of  ornamenting  walls.  This  ut,  howev- 
er, is  still  in  im  iilfiuacy.  The  litbochromks 
ptuntings  yet  produced  are  less  valuable 
than  the  poorest  copies.  A  amiiar  but 
much  superior  invention  has  been  made 
by  Sennefolder,  which  he  calls  mosaic  titi- 
preMsian. 

LrrfloOEAPRT  (fi^om  XiSoi,  stone,  and 
ypa^Vf  to  write);  the  art  Invented  by  Aloys 
Sennefolder  (q.  v.),  of  taking  impressions 
finom  drawings  or  writings  on  stone,  with- 
out engraving.  Aatbe  history  of  the  inven- 
tion cS*  this  ait,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  are  contained  in  the  ajr- 
ticle  Senne/ddeTf  we  shall  coi^e  ourselves, 
in  this  plaee,  to  an  account  of  the  process 
of  fitfoographio  printing,  and  of  the  mate- 
riaki4i8^  in  it  Two  substances  are  used 
foir    diawing   li^on  -  stone— 4itbogn^duc 
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«Uk  afid-litibognphie  ink.  The  formar 
m  made  of  1^  ounce  of  soap,  2  ounces  of 
tailoWy  li  ounce  of  pure  white  wax*  1 
ounce  aheU-IaCf  i  ounce  hunp-black. 
Another  receipt  gives  2  ounces  soap^  5 
ounces  wax,  i  ounce  tallow,  and  1  ounoe 
lamp-black.  The  soap,  aAer  it  has  been 
aeraped  fine,  is  put  in  an  iron  or  eajtlien 
vess^  over  the  fire,  ami,  whei>it  is  malted, 
little  pieces  of  wax  and  tallow  are  added  ; 
it  must  be  stirred  tlie  whole  tinae,  and, 
when  the  beat  is  extreme^  the  contents  ai 
die  vessel  are  to  be  lighted  by  a  burning 
taper,  the  stirring  being  continued.  Afler 
a  short  time,  the  flame  is  to  be  extinguish^ 
ed  ;  and,  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  the 
kuvqp-black  is  to  be  .gradually  added. 
When  this  is  done,  the  mixture  is  taken 
fix>m  the  fire,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron 
or  stone  plate,  and  may  be  made  into  any 
Ibrm  desuwL  For  lithomphic  ink,  a 
great  many  different  receipts  have  be^ 
given  ;  one  of  the  most  approved  of 
which  is  a  composition  made  of  equal 
parts  of  tallow,  wax,  shell-lac  and  com- 
mon aoMi,  with  about  one  twentieth  pait 
•f  the  whc^  of  lamp-black.  These  ma- 
terials are  mixed  in  fin  hron  vessel ;  the 
wax  and  talbw  are  firM  put  in,  and  heat- 
ed tiH  they  take  fire,,  after  which  the 
other  in^^redients  are  successively  added ; 
the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  until 
the  composition  is  reduced  about  one 
third.  All  calcareous  stones^  being  .su»« 
ceptiUe  of  taking  in  a  greasy  substance, 
•ad  of  imbibing  water  with  fiusility,  are 
flUitahle  for  lithographic  printing,  provided 
they  are  compact,  capable  of  receiving  a 
fine  pohsb,  and  of  a  clear  and  uniform 
color:  the  more  compact  and  unifi>rm 
in  coloiv  ^  better.  Those  commonly 
used  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  hme* 
Suitable  stones  are  by  no  means  scarce. 
The  quany  fit>m  which  the  fint  litho- 
l^phie  stones  were  extracted,  is  still  that 
which  furrashes  them  in  the  gieateat 
abundance,  and  of  die  largest  dimensions. 
It  is  situafeed  at  Solenhoftn,  near  Pappen- 
heju,  in  Bavana*  No  quairiea  hitherto 
known  in  France,  afibrd  stones  equal  to 
die  German.  Tbime  found  near  Chateau- 
rmix  are  of  a  similar  color  to  those  of 
Solenho&o,  and  even  hardor,  and.  of  a 
finer  grain ;  but  they  are  fiiH  of  spots  of  a 
woiter  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cnee  piecea  of  the  neoenary  dze.  In 
England,  astone  has  been  used  which  is 
foimd  at  Corston,  near  Bath.  Itisoneof 
the  wiiite  lias  beds,  but  is  in&rior  to  the 
denoan  in  fineness  of  grain  and  closeness 
«f  texture.  When  proper  stones  cannot 
Wuhtaiaed  wiliioBt  difficulQr  or  great  esr 
2^ 


pense,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  fabricate 
Artificial  slabs,  to.which  a  proper  densi^ 
and  hardness  may  be  given.  An  intelb- 
gent  potter  can  easily  imitate  the  density 
of  natural  stones.  Slabs,  used  for  this 
purpose,  have  been  made  of  stucco,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand^  and  fastened  with 
the  caseous  part  of  milk.  Artificial  slabs, 
however,  have  not  been  made  so  as  to 
equal  tlie  real  ones ;  and  the  royal  instip 
tute  of  France  have  thought  the  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  ofkr  a  lars* 
prize  for  the  beat  The  stones  are  polish- 
ed by  putting  fine  sand  between  two  of 
them,  and  thus  rubbing  them  against  each 
other  tiU  the  surface  is  smooth ;  then  eadb 
separate  stone  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice-stone.  After  the  stone  is  thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
writing  and  drawing^  with  the  brush  or 
pen,  £c*  But  if  it  k  to  be  prepared  for 
chalk,  it  must  have  a  rougher  sur&ce,  andp 
after  the  apf^cation  of  me  pumice-stone^ 
it  is  to  be  covered  with  very  fine  sand,  of 
a  uniforni  size,  and  rubbed  with  another 
polished  stone  vrithout  water.  This  is 
tinned  round  and  round,  till  the  neceasaiy 
roughness  is  produced*  Both  kinds  of 
plates  must  be  carefully  preserved  against 
sreasineeB,  such  as  they  would  receive 
vom  the  touch  of  the  huid,  since  all  the 
greasy  spots  aj^)ear  in  the  impression,  the 

r«sy  printing  ink  remaining  on  them, 
the  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  with 
ink,  the  stone  is  first  covered  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  soap-water,  to  prevent  the 
lines  from  spreading.  Then  the  drawing 
may  be  made  on  the  stone  with  a  black 
lead  pencil  or  with  a  red  crayon ;  but  the 
latter  is  preferable,  because,  when  the  ink 
comes  to  be  appUed,  it  is  easier  to  discov- 
er how  far  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are 
really  covered  with  ink.  After  having 
dissolved  the  ink  in  rain  or  river  water 
(the  former  ought  to  have  stood  some 
time)^  these  pencil  outlines  are  covered 
with  ink.  If  the  stroke  is  black,  or,  at 
least,  dark  btown,  it  may  be  infernsd  that 
the  impression  will  succeed.  But  if  li^ht 
brown,  and  transparent,  it  will  not  give 
the  impression.  The  ink  may  be  laidf  on 
with  tne  pen  or  brush.  Goose  quills, 
however,  are  not  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  if  the  strokes  are  to  be 
very  filne;  the  pens  are  too  quickly  blunted; 
but  steel  pens  are  used  to  g^eat  advantage: 
these  are  made  of  watch  springs.  After 
the  drawing,  the  plate  is  left  several  horns, 
and  then  put  under  the  press.  For  draw* 
ing.with  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
finest  and  sofbest  tinte  first,  and  tlie  strongest 
alkerwaidsk    Ifthe  proper,  eftect  cannot  be 
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f^tBB  10  the  fbreground  by  chalk  atAy^  a 
uttle  ink  is  added  with  tiie  bruah  or  pen* 
If  the  drawing  has  very  fioe  tiott,  it  « 
necessary  that  the  impreasion  from  the 
plate  frtiould  be  taken  ifnmedtately,  othei^ 
wise  the  oil  will  dry  or  evaporate,  and 
the  ink  will  not  take  efiect  on  tliese  partsk 
The  oil  varnish  used  must  be  of  the  best 
kind.  Before  the  stone  is  covered  with 
ink,  it  must  drat  be  dipped  in  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  such 
a  degree,  that  only  a  sliglit  efllervesoeiice 
is  produced ;  the  pn^rtion  of  acid 
lAoukl  be  but  little  more  than  one  per 
eent ;  this  will  make  the  stone  in  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  drawing  more 
readily  imbibe  the  water.  This  process  is 
called  etckmg  the  drawing.  After  this,  it  it 
merely  di^»|)od  in  common  water.  Great 
isare  must  be  taken  cbat  the  acid  is  not  too 
■tron|:,  as  it  will  then  injure  the  6ne  strokes 
and  tmta.  When  the  stone  has  imbibed 
sufficient  waier,  a  Kqnid  mixture  must  be 
poured  over  it,  consisting  of  one  sixth  tin* 
aeed  oil,  two  sixths  oil  of  torpentiae,  and 
three  sixttisof  pure  water :  this  again  must 
be  wiped  off  clean,  and  the  stone  must  be 
Ifaen  covered  with  a  eolation  of  gum- 
wrabk;  in  wa»r;  this  prevents  the  lines  from 
•preading.  Immediatdy  after  this  prooess, 
k  is  inked.  The  printing-ink  is  applied  by 
means  of  leather  printers'  ballfl^  stufied 
with  hah*,  or  by  cylinders,  which  must  be 
of  various  sizes.  The  fi»t  impresaons 
are  seldom  perfect  After  each  impres- 
sion, the  stone  is  washed  with  water,  and, 
Ijnom  dme  to  time,  is  sponged  over  with 
gimi-water,  which  is  prepajred  ^rouk  one 
ounee  of  ^ety  pounded  gum-arabic,  and 
half  apotmd  of  water.  The  ink  which 
has  settled  on  a  spot  that  should  be  light, 
is  either  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  or 
by  diluted  acid,  applied  with  a  spon|[e, 
and  the  phice  is  aflerwat^s  >va8hed  with 
pure  water.  The  printing-ink  is  com- 
posed, Kke  other  printing-inks,  of  oil-var- 
nish and  fine  lamp-black.  To  nrepara 
the  varnish,  a  vessel  is  about  half  filled 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  heated  till  it 
takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper.  It  is  allowed  to  bum  till 
reduced  to  the  proper  density.  To  de- 
scribe the  press,a  draviting  would  be  neoes- 
sary.  Besides  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  dmwinga  above  described,  drawings 
are  also  cut  into  the  stone,  and  from  thesa 
impressions  are  taken.  Engravings  may 
also  be  multiplied  by  puttmg  them  wet  on 
a  stone,  when  they  come  ftom  the  copper* 
plate  press,  and  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  mk  if  tm^la  to  lenuve 
liie  paper  and  adhere  to  the  fitqi^    Aik 


tfuHigh  fithogmphy  is  of^greot  oae,  mA 
excellent  inmressions  are  prodticed,  pa»* 
ficularty  at  Munich,  it  is  yet  veryimpeiieol 
In  landscapes,  the  soft  tints  and  the  per-* 
Specdve  cannot  be  prtperiy  given ;  the 
hiies  are  not  sufficiemly  delKaie.  Tht 
number  of  impressions  which  can  ba 
taken  fixim  a  lithographic  chalk  drawings 
wiM  vaiy  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
tints.  A  fine  drwprinff  will  give  400  or 
500;  a  strong  one,  1000  or  1300.  Ink 
drawings  and  writings  give  considerably 
tnore  than  copper-plates.  The  finest  wih 
yield  6000  or  8000,  and  strong  hncs  and 
writings  many  more.  Upwards  of  80^000 
hnpressions  have  been  taken,  at  Munich, 
firom  one  writing  of  a  form  fi>r  regimental 
returns.  But  h  is  probably  susceptible  of 
fkrther  inH)ix>vemeiit&  Stone  paper,  a 
snfoetitute  for  Aone  plates,  was  in vemed  bw 
Sennefelderv  in  1817.  (See  Sennefelderv 
FoUsiAn  di^  Lehrhtck  der  Skmdruckit^ 
Munich,  1816).  Lithography  is  now 
very  widely  spread,  in  all  parts  of  Ger* 
many,  also  in  France,  Rnasia,  England 
and  tne  U.  States,  there  are  lithographic 
printing  establishments.  The  ltth<^raphio 
process  is  generally  employed  for  pritttinf 
musk^and  has  given  rise  to  lithoohromios» 
(q.  v.)  The  best  lilhoffraphic  establish- 
ments, at  present,  ace  at  If  onich  (Bavaria^ 
and  Paris.  The  FVench  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  the  process  of  printing.  Some 
beanti<i]l  fithogn»hio  pnnti  have  alstf 
been  executed  at  fieriin. 

LiTHOTOMT  is  the  name  givm  to  th« 
operation  fbrextracdngthasmie  torn  the 
Madder.    (See  .Stones) 

LiTHOTaiTT  ;  a  suivica]  operation,  by 
which  the  stone  in  the  madder  is  cniriied 
by  an  instrument  invented  and  first  ap^ 
plied  by  doctor  Civiale,  of  Paris,  in  IdSOi 
He  baa  written  on  the  subject 

Lithuania  (in  the  language  of  the 
country,  LiMoa;  in  German,  LUhautit^^ 
an  extensive  oountry,  formerly  an  inde- 
pendent ^rand-duchy,  containing  SOfiOQi 
square  miles,  but  in  1569  nnited  to  Po^ 
land.  Since  the  dismettbennent  of  that 
knigdom  m  1773, 1790^  and  17%,  the  great- 
er portion  of  it  has  been  united  to  Russiat 
and  fiums  .the  goveaunents  of  Mohiiew, 
Witepri^Minri^Wilna  and  Grodno.  Tha 
otiraate  is  tempenSe  and  healthy,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  nsariy  a  level,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  few  insigmfioant  hiUs. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parti  sandy ;  m  others 
maishy,  or  covercid  with  woods;  but^ 
wherever  it  is  cnhivaied,  very  prodoo* 
tive.  The  principa]  rivers  are  the  Dfina^ 
or  Dwioa,  the  Dnieper,  the  Nismen,  the 
Pnypiaa  sad  fiuf.    Theraaraalsoinu^ 
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likes  Bod'  inoraiBeB.  Lithut^iia 
coBfiiderftble  numbers  of  caitle,  odcI  pror 
4uce8  abundaoce  of  coru,  fliix,  hem\h 
wood,  boDey,  and  wax.  Tbe  miacral 
kingdom  Fields  iron  and  turf.  The  forests 
«re  fuU  of  game ;  among  tJie  wild  animalg 
are  the  urus,  lynx,  elk,  beaver,  &c.  Corn, 
wax,  honey,  wolf  and  bear  skins,  leath^ 
c^  wool,  and  small  but  good  horses,  ar^ 
exported.  The  manufactures  are  iron, 
fflaas.  leather,  and  tiiere  are  numerous 
distilleries.  The  Lithuanians^  who  are  ot 
Lettish  origin  (^e  Livonia),  were  in  thQ 
eleventh  c^ntufy  tributary  to  Russia.  The^f^ 
made  themselves  independent  when  Rufr> 
•ia  wj»  divided  by  the  troubles  under  the 
successoiB  of  Wladimic,  and  soon  became 
formidable  to  theur  neighbors.  Ringold, 
in  1235,  bore  the  tide  of  grand^nke,  and) 
under  his  successois,  the  whole  of  Rus^ 
«aa  Lithuania  was  separated  from  Russia. 
Gedemin  conquered  Kiev;  Wladislaus 
Yagelk)  was  baptized  in  1386,  and,  bv  his 
marria^  with  the  Polish  queen  Ued  wig, 
tmited  Lithuania  and  the  conquered  Rus- 
sian provinces  with  Poland.  A  portion 
n£  JUthuania,  6675  square  miles,  with 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants,  now  Ibrma 
2Ut  of  Gmnbinnen,  in  the  province  of 
£ast  Prussia,  and  is  iertile  and  well  culu^ 
vmled.    (See  Ruasi^^  and  Poland,] 

Litmus;  a  blue  paste  or  pigment  «&• 
tained  irom  the  lichen  panUua.  It  is 
bnMiglu  &om  Holland  at  a  cheap  rate»  but 
18  not  much  used  in  painting,  for  the  leas^ 
acid  reddens  it ;  but  tlie  color  is  again  re- 
stored by  the  application  of  an  alkali. 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  very  valuable  te8| 
to  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
both  of  an  acid  and  alkalL  it  is  employ- 
ed also  for  staining  marble,  and  by  silk 
4yeri  (oft  giving  a  gloss  to  more  penna^ 
Dent  cobrs.  Consideiable  quantities  of 
the  hcben  are  collected  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Great  Britain, 

LiTiiJB*  (8ee  Franct^  division  Decimd 
Mtasurf.) 

LiTTEa ;  a  sort  of  velucttlary  bed  ;  a 
couch  or  chair  wherein  the  Roman  pa* 
tricians  were  borne  by  their  servants,  par- 
tieuiariy  on  solemn  public  occasbns,  such 
•a  triuniphal  pompa  or  rehgieus  ceremo* 
lucs.  These  fitters  were  mostly  provided 
ivith  an  awning  or  canopy,  to  pn^serve 
their  occupiers  at  once  ^Y)m  the  heat  of 
iha  aua  and  firom  the  ^geneml  gaze. 

LiTTx«s  Rock;  tha  seat  of  govern- 
meat  of  Arkansas  territoiy,  which  is  some- 
tiiaea  called  by  tlie  iMune  of  ^aypoHa 
or  JttnpoUa.  It  is  a  high  bluff  point  on 
Um  soiufa  hank  of  the  river  Arkansas,  and 
daomita  name  fjpoai  th^  luw^  of  stoa^ 


about  it;  It  is  300  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  by  its  course,  and  about  hair 
that  distonce  in  a  direct  line.  The  village 
of  Acropolis  was  laid  out  in  1820,  and  is 
but  small;  1237  miles  west  of  Washington: 
lat34°34'N.;  lon.DQPlO'W. 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton,  Thomas,  a 
celebrated  English  jud^  and  law  audiori- 
ty,  born  at  the  begummg  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Frankley,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  universities,  was  re-; 
inoved  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  and  became  very  eminent 
in  his  profession.  In  1455^  he  went  the 
northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize,  and 
was  continued  in  the  same  post  by  £d« 
ward  IV,  who  also,  in  146o,  appointe4 
him  one  qf  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleasr  In  1475,  he  was  created  a  knigfa^ 
of  the  Bath,  and  coatiiaued  to  enjoy  the 
esteem  of  his  soveseign  and  the  nation 
until  his  death,,  at  an  advanced  age,  i» 
1481.  The  niemory  of  judge  Litfleton  is 
preserved  by  his  work  on  Tenures,  which 
has  passed  through  a  very  great  number 
of  editions,  those  from  1539  to  1639 
alone  amounting  to  twenty-four.  This 
work  is  esteemed  the  principal  authoritji? 
fi>r  the  law  of  real  property  in  England^ 
while  the  commentajy  of  sir  £.  Coke  ia 
the  repo^tory  of  his  leainhig  on  the  sub^ 
jects  treated* 

LiTTOEAJLK ;:  an  Italian  word  signifying 
the  sea  coast,  appli^  partieukurly  to  the 
Ilungarian  province  on  the  coast  of  th«t 
Adriatic,  comprising  the  three  towiui 
Fiume,  JBuccan  and  Porto-Re,  with  theii; 
territories,  on  the  northern  coast  of  l)al^ 
matia.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Croatia.  The  emperor 
Joseph  II  annexed  it  to  Hungary  in  1776, 
and  gave  it  a  civil  government  for  th^ 
encouragement  of  Hungarian  commerce^ 
The  district  had,  in  1787,  19,928  inhab^ 
itants  upon  140  squaie  miles.  From  ]80£( 
to  18l4  it  formed  part  of  the  lUyrian^ 
provinces  of  France.  In  1614,  it  was  re- 
stored to  the  Austrian  empire,  and,  ii^ 
1821^  was  reunited  with  the  provinces  of 
the  croMm  of  Hungary*  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  at  Fiume.  (q.  v.) 

LiTURGiA  (Greek,  Xurov^ta) ;  the  ofHca^ 
of  the  Xicrovpyoi.  These  were  penions  m 
Athens,  of  considerable  estates,  who  wer^ 
ordered  by  their  own  tribe,  or  by  the  whole 
people,  to  perform  somo  public  duty,  or  sup-i 
ply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  a( 
their  own  expense  This  institntion  intUt 
(Bates  the  rudeness  of  an  age  in  which  poi 
iitical  science  had  made  but  little  progress^ 
These  Xurowfyot  were  of  divers  sorts,  all 
elected  out  of  2200  of  the  richest  citi2ie9% 
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•who  were  appointed  by  the  people  to  un- 
dertake, when  required,  dl  the  burden- 
some and  chargeable  offices  of  llie  com- 
monweahh,  every  tribe  electing  120  out 
of  their  own  body.  These  1200  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  occordinff  to  their 
wealth.  Out  of  the  wealthiest  half,  were 
appointed  300  of  the  richest  citizens,  who, 
upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  famish  the 
Common  wealth  with  necessary  supplies 
of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  1200, 
were  to  perform  all  extraordinary  duties 
in  turn.  If  any  person,  appointed  to  un- 
dergo one  of  the  duties,  could  find  anoth- 
er person  more  wealthy  than  himself^  and 
fSrpe  from  all  the  duties,  the  infonner  was 
Excused.  This  obnoxious  institution  was 
aboKshed  on  the  proposition  of  Demos- 
thenes. (Sec  Wolf's  Prolegomena  to  Dt" 
moiftheTieSi  B6ckh*8  PoUHccA  Economy  of 
Athens  J  and  Poltei^s  Grecian  ArdiquiiUs,}^ 
l^e  word  >nfowpym  IS  the  origin  of  the 
En^ish  word  liturgy  (q.  v.),  the  sense 
having  become  contracted  from  public 
ministry,  in  general,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  worship. 

I^TURGT    (Greek,    Xtjrowpyia,  fhwn  Xcirav, 

public,  and  ipyov,  work) ;  a  precomposed 
form  of  public  worship.  It  is  merely  our 
Intention  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  liturgies,  Without  entering 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 
There  are  three  liturgies  used  in  the  Greek 
church— those  of  Basil,  of  Chiysostoni,  and 
of  the  Presanclified.  They  are  used  in  aJl 
the  Greek  churches  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  i^  in  the  pountriea 
originally  converted  by  the  Greeks,  aa 
Russia.  Geor^a,  Mingreha,  and  by  the 
Melclme  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.  (King,  RUe9  of  (he 
Greek  Church,)  There  are  various  liturgical 
books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  CTeater  part  of  which  are  common  to 
all  me  members  in  communion  with  the 
church,  while  others  are  only  permitted 
to  be  used  in  particularplaces,  or  by  par- 
ticular monasteries.  The  Breviary  con- 
tains the  matins,  lauds,  &C.,  with  the  va- 
riations mfide  therein  according  to  the 
several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the 
Kke;    There  are  various  breviaries  appro- 

griated  only  to  certain  places ;  as  the  Am- 
rosian  breviary  used  in  Milan,  the  Galli- 
can,  by  the  church  of  France,  and  diose 
of  diflferent  monastic  orders ;  but  the  Ro- 
man breviary  is  general.  It  consists  of 
tlie  services  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third, 
sixth,  nones,  vespers,  complines,  or  the 
post-commxmxe^  tliat  is,  of  the  seven  hours, 
OS  account  of  the  saying  of  David, "  Sev- 


en times  a  day  do  I  praise  tKee.**.  It{s 
recited  in  Latin.  The  Missal,  or  volume 
employed  in  celebrating  mass,  contains 
the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics,  or  riteSof 
the  mass,  and,  besides  such  parts  as  are  in^ 
variably  the  same,  the  dt  imvpore^  that  k^ 
the  variable  parts  on  Sundays  and  holy* 
days  that  have  proper  masses ;  the  pnopri^ 
urn  adnctorum,  or  the  variable  parts  in  the 
masses  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  aS 
have  proper  masses ;  and  commune  sando' 
nun,  or  the  variable  parts  on  the  feasts  of 
those  saints  that  have  no  proper  mass. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  committed 
to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  ftfth 
century.  Gregory  the  Great  made  maigr 
additions  to  it.  The  Ceremonial  contait^ 
the  offices  peculiar  to,  the  pope,  treating 
of  his  election,  consecration,  benedictioa 
and  coronation,  the  canonization  of  sahits, 
the  creation  of  cardinals^  the  vestments 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals  when  celebrat- 
ing the  divine  offices,  &o.  The  Pontifi* 
cale  describes  the  functions  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  church,  such  as  the  con* 
ferring  ecclesiastical  orders,  consecrating 
of  churches,  manner  of  excomratmic^ting, 
absolving,  &c.  The  Ritual  treats  of  those 
flmctions  which  are  to  be  peribrmed  1^ 
simple  priests,  or  the  inferior  clergy,  bot& 
in  the  jHiblic  service  ef  the  church,  and  itk 
die  exercise  of  private  pastoral  duties.  The 
ancient  GaUican  liturgy  is  that  which  wta$ 
in  use  amonff  the  Gauls  before  the  time 
of  Pepin  and  Chariemagne,  who  intro* 
duced  the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship.  The  Spanish  liturgy, 
more  conwnbnly  called  the  MozarMe  lUtar*- 
gy,  is  derived  from  that  of  Rome.  Th^ 
Amhrosian  fiturgy,  used  in  the  cathedra) 
at  Milan,  derives  its  name  fh>m  St  Am- 
brose, who  made  some  changes  in  it  ft 
does  not  differ  from  the  Roman  In  doc* 
trines,  thongh  it  does  in  form.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  iitui^  is  in  liStin* 
*£he  Protestants  aU  adopted  theur  vemac^ 
ular  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  In  1923,  Luther  drew  up  a  litin> 
gy,  or  form  of  prayer  and  admimstradkm 
of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  pouits, 
Offered  but  little  from  the  mass  of  the 
church  of  Rome  ( Opera,  H,  384).  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  his  followers  to  this 
form,  and  hence  eveiy  country,  in  which 
Lutheranism  prevails,  has  its  own  liturgy, 
agreeing  with  the  others  in  the  essentials^ 
\mt  difiSring  m  many  things  of  an  indif- 
ferent nattne.  The  pnqfers  are  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  is,  in  most 
cases,  timited  to  the  epistle  or  gospel  of 
the  ikiy.    A  nevr  liturgy  fer  the  pHuoipAl 
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the  ^elebratiafD  of  the  holy  commuuion, 
WW  pnbhslKBd  at  Berlhi,  in  1822.  This 
'Wtm  deBinied  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
rdyal  and  caAefhnl  chursh  in  BerSo,  Irat 
has  been  generally  adopted  in  Prutssia. 
Cahrin  prepared  u6  liturgy,  but  his  ibl- 
lowen  in  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and 
acher  plaees,  drew  up  f^rnia  ofprayer,  of 
which  the  Qeiieveee  and  the  French  are 
the  moflt  important  The  Geneveee  litur- 
gy ooncoins  the  prayer  with  which  divine 
icrvice  begiuB,  a  confession  of  stns,  public 
miyera  for  erery  day  in  the  week,  and 
4br  some  panicuiar  occasions,  the  Lord^s 
pmyer,  decalogue,  and  creed,  &c.  A  new 
ntargy  of  the  French  reformed  church 
WIB8  compiled  in  1896.  The  Kirk  of  Scot- 
■iaiid,  or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
hu  no  limi^.  The  Directory  for  thfe 
public  Wov^dp  of  God  contains  direc- 
ikma  for  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
liotit  the  manner  of  proceeding,  &c.  In 
1563,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Kno:^  Limrgy,  was  recommended  to  be 
used  by  those  who  were  tmable  to  pray 
without  ft  set  fcrm.  In  England,  before 
the  reformation,  the  pubhe  service  of  the 
dnseh  was  performed  in  Ladn,  and  dSf- 
ferent  litorgies  were  used  in  diflbrent 
fKtm  of  the  kingdom.  The  most  cele- 
Mted  of  these  were  the  Breviary  and 
M iasal,  seeufK&im  timiiii  Sarum^  cdmpiled 
hv  the  Uflhop  of  Salisbury  about  1080. 
They  consisted  of  prayeis '  and  offices, 
lonie  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  otheiis 
the  produce  of  later  times.  In  1536,  by 
Henry  VIIFs  direction,  the  Bible,  Pater^ 
ooster,  creed  and  decalogue  were  read 
ID  English.  In  1547,  Edward  VI  com- 
orissii^ed  Giamner,  Ridley,  and  11  other 
Avines,  to  draw  vp  a  liturgy  in  English. 
^Riis  was  publisbed  in  15^,  and  again, 
wkh  Bome  changes,  in  1551,  whence  it 
was  oaHed  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
EAmxnL  VL  In  ttra  reign  of  James  I, 
mod,  "finally,  at  the  restoration,  it  under- 
iPBOt  new  revisions.  HYm  was  the  last 
WfrrwA  m  wlueh  anv  alteration  was  made 
hy  aotberity.  A  Uturgy  of  the  New 
Clraich  (the  Swedenborgians)  signified 
hj  the  New  Jenisdem  in  the  Revelation, 
tnv  pnblisbed  l^  the  Swedenborgian 
jBcacial  eeoference  in  En^and,  in  1828. 
T£hB  fitui^  of  the  episcopal  church  in 
Awtland^  18*  at  present  not  very  dMRsrertt 
fiom  that  of  the  ehvrcfa  of '  Englaod. 
The  atlQnmt  of  Charles  I  (16817)  fo  intro- 
4hice  nOfb  seotkuid  a  book  of  eeamoKm 
pnyar^  copied  frem  thei  English,  predw> 
mA  the  sotemn  lesMe  tod  eovennit  The 
Jlkwioiy  WW-  adeirwBrda  adc^iiad,  but 


by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to.  In  17111, 
the  Endish  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  finally  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  U. 
States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and,  beside 
some  minor  deviations  fix)m  the  English, 
it  omits  the  Athanaslan  creed,  and,  in  the 
Aposdes*  creed,  leaves  tile  ofiioiating 
minister  the  discretional  power  of  substi- 
tuting, for  the  expression  ^he  descended 
into  heU,** "  he  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits."  It  has  adopted  the  obla- 
tion and  invocation  in  the  communion 
service,  in  wldch  it  approximates  to  the 
Scolltisli  communion  office,  and  lias  ad<i 
ed  six  forms  of  prayer — for  the  \isitatioa 
of  prisoners;  for  thanksgiving  for  the 
filiits  of  the  earth  and  other  blessings,; 
for  rooming  and  evening  prayer  in  fami- 
lies ;  for  the  consecration  of  a  church  oir 
chapel;  and,  lastly,  a  beautifbl  and  imh 

E've  office  of  mstitution  of  ministers. 
Koecher's  Biblioiheea  Litumca; 
^  lam's  Orimnes  Ecdmasticce ;  Com- 
bei^s  SdiolatticM  History  of  LUurgies.)  - 
LivADiA ;  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.),  or 
Middle  Greece  (see  Oreece);  situated  to 
the  sooth  of  Janna,  or  Thessaly  (q.  v.), 
and  north  of  Morea  (q*  v.),  bounded  east 
by  the  iEgean,  and  west  by  the  loniafi 
sea,  5800  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  S50,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  firom  tho 
town  of  Livadia  (or  Ltibadia ;  2000  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants).  The  boundary  be- 
tween Livadia  and  Thessaly  is  fornix 
Sr  the  mountain  CBta  (on  whose  summH 
erciiles  was  burned),  now  called  ATumoi- 
ia.  It  is  only  accessible,  at  least  for  artil- 
lery, by  a  narrow  pass  betvi^en  CEla  and 
the  swamps  on  the  Malian  gulf  (gulf  of 
Zeitouni),  or  the  famous  pass  of  TheN 
mopvlsB.  (q,  V.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  several  decisive  battles  Were 
fought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  bloody  near  the  town  of  Zeitouni, 
the  ancient  Lamia,  which  lies  to  the 
nor^.  From  this  pass,  which  is  about 
six  miles  long,  we  enter,  1.  Locris,  the 
sortheriy part  of  Livadia;  farther  south 
Re,  2.  rhocis,  with  the  ancient  Elateea, 
now  Turko-dhorio,  watered  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  and  intersected  l>y  mount 
Parnassus  (q.  v.);  and,  still  more  south- 
erly, 3.  BoBotia*  4.  Attica;  and  5.  M^ 
rriB ;  to  the  west  are,  6.  j^tolia ;  and 
Acamania.  The  ancient  names  of 
places  are  now  revived,  and  Middle 
Greece  has  been  divided  mto  East  and 
West*  Hellas.  (See  Orcwe,  RofoltOionn^ 
Mxknu)    The  boondai^r  oi  Qreeoe,  as 
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•etded  by  die  orotoool  of  F^kanMj,  1890, 
runs  north  of  Livadi&y  thus  pladnflr  it 
.witliin  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Ti&e 
obar&cter  of  the  present  itibahitants  of 
these  countries  is  as  various  as  their  do^ 
•sceut  and  inode  of  life.  The  first  in- 
habitants  of  the  coast  were  obiefly  of 
ioreign,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of 
Iwrbarian  descent.  Their  occupation 
was  i)iraey.  The  inouniaineecs  were 
irobbecs,  conslaady  at  war  with  their  op- 
pressors.  Missoionglu  (q.  v.),  the  only 
J9trong-hold  on  the  western,  coast,  hi^ 
.been  rendered  celebrated  by  late  events. 
'To  the  north  is  the  ancient  Actium  (q.  v.), 
#r  Azio.  Prevesa,  which,  with  Parga  (q.  v. ), 
land  the.  coast  of  Epirus,  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  in  1800,  and  Arta  (q.  v.),  near  the 
,gulf  of  Arta,  belong  to  Albania.  In  the 
southerly  part  of  Locris  lies  Lepanto. 
'{q,  V.)  In  IkBotia  (q.  v.)  is  tho  town  Li- 
-vadia,  formerly  Lebadia,  at  the  foot  ef 
joount  UeUcon,  itear  which  ate  the  cave 
of  Tropbonitts  (q.  v.),  and  the  fountains  of 
Mnemosyne  (memory)  and  Lethe  (ob- 
livion). Not  far  off  are  Leuctra  tuid  Pl»- 
■tiea  {q,  v«),  and  the  ruins  of  Thespiee, 
whose  inhabitants  were  selected  by  Le- 
,onidas  to  die  for  their  country,  with  the 
i300  Spartans.  Tanagra,  on  the  ifisopus, 
iWas  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
iCorimta.  (q.  v.)  Mount  Cithteron  divides 
HcBoCia  from  Attica  (q^  v.)  and  from  Mei^ 
'W™'  (<!•  ▼*)    (Q®®  Chiece.) 

Live  Oak.    (See  OakJ) 

Liver  (jecur,  hepar);  h  larg^  gland 
iwhich  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
t>f  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  which 
secretes  thd  knla  It  is  a  single  organ,  of 
ftn  irregular  shape,  browoi^red  colot, 
land,  in  general,  is  ainaller  in  propoi^ 
lion  as  the  individual  'is  more  healthy. 
it  occupies  the  right  hfpoehondnumf  or 
^pace  inoluded  by  the  false  ribs,  and  a 
{part  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  lies  ink- 
mediately  under  the  diaphragm  (midriff), 
above  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon, 
and  right  kidney ;  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bfal  column,  the  oorto  and  the  inleriar 
««iia  cava,  and  behind  the  cartilaginous 
ledge  of  the  chest.  The  right  &Am  ribs 
Ate  on  its  righl^  and  the  spleen  on  its  left. 
The  superior  surfiM^  is  convex,  and  the 
inferior  IS  irmgularly  convex  and  concave, 
jwhich  has  given  rise  to  the  division  into 
the  rightj  or  btrgt  lobe,  the  ^maff,  or  in^ 
twr  l4%e,  aad  the  Itft  k>be.  The  right  ex- 
tremity of  the  liver  is  lower  than  ue  left, 
•and  is  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  organ. 
.The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  oi^gans, 
and  certain  folds  of  ptri/Umeumy  called  \M 
iigqaMnft^tsMc\^  eauttdCt  ic  with  thrdiar 


i^vagm,  rttaio  tba  wnt  hi  itti'^iaae,  Isaiffw 
ing  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  cobt'^ — *-'- 
power  of  changing  its  relative 
The  organization  of  the  bver  is 
oomplic^edw  Besides  ics  peculiar  tissiM^ 
or  parenchfjnoy  the  texture  of  which  it 
nnknown,  it  receives  %  larger  number  of 
Teasels  than  any  other  giaod.  A  peculiar 
venous  ^stem*— that  ai  the  vena  pmia^ 
rum — ^is  distributed  in  it  To  this  musthe 
added  the  ramificatiotts  of  the  hepetie  air 
tery  and  veins,  the  nerves,  which  aff 
small,  the  lymphatic  veaaeb,  the  exoma^ 
ry  tub^  and  a  peculiar  tissue,  ooetoap^ 
by  a  double  inentbrane,  a  bqious  or  pei^ 
toneal,  and  a  ceUubr  one^  The  ex€fe(»> 
ry  apparatus  of  the  bile  is  composed  ef 
the  liepatio  dnot,  which,  liiiiig  unnia 
diately  from  the  '  Kver,  unites  with  the 
cystic  duct,  which  terminates  in  the  gatt- 
biadder.  The  oholedochic  duct  is  fmoh 
ed  by  the  union  of  the  two  precedingy  aaa 
terminates  in  the  dmdenmn.  {See  QaA^ 
Bladder,  and  BUt.\ 

LivsRFOOL ;  a  ooreiigb  town  of  En§- 
laad,  in  the  £ountjr  palatme  LaacasCer ;  tbs 
principal  seaport  m  the  British  domiakMM. 
jtt  extends  ak>nff  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  about  mree  miles,  and,  at  aa  «^ 
erage,  about  a  mile  inland.  On  the  WMI 
side  of  it,  and  fbmmig  a  lemarkable  te- 
ture  in  the  town,  lie  the  docks^  wMeh^ 
with  ^e  wharft,  warehouses,  &«.,  extand 
in  an  immenye  range  aking  the  bank  of 
the  river.  On  thei^er  skfe,  the  to¥m  is 
prolonged  into  mim«!ous  suburbs,  oei»> 
sifiting  of  villas  and  country  heuass,  the 
residenoe  or  retreat  of  its  wealthy  <ritizeniL 
The  streets  are  mostly  speieious^  air^ 
some  of  them  elegant,  and  the  gnkitsr 
part  of  them  lighted  with  cod  gas.  The 
okler  and  more  confined  paitt  of  the 
town  are  in  a  state  of  inkproTement  Tb^ 
public  buildings  are  elegant  The  prinot> 
pal  of  these  are  the  town  baM,  ekehaage 
Duiklings,  com  exchange,  lyeeum,  ad^ 
nseum,  Welluigton  rooms,  innrmaiy,  wMki> 
house,  bkKHooat  school,  dispeneery,  and 
asylum  for  the  blind.  There  aie  at  pses- 
ent  20  churches  bek>nging  to  the  estabi* 
hshment,  many  of  them  ef  much  archie 
teetural-  beauty ;  a  greater  number  of 
ehapels  belonging  to  various  deneminv- 
tiohs  of  dissenters;  whfa  four  Romaa 
Oatholic  chapels,  a  meetinghouse  for 
Qu^cers,  and  a  Jews^  synagogue.  The 
ehazitable  insiituliens  am  numerous  and 
weli  conducted:  About  1500  patieats  aie 
adoaitlsd  annuaUtinto  the  infirmarT.  The 
bloeHSOai  hoepiial  maintains  and  educatsa 
about  dOO  boys  and  gfirls.  The  school^ 
the  hhnfl  ia  e6  4i  -niM 
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AlMtndKiiiieaed  spaieiom  tbeetra,  and  a 
eirctifl^  am  open  dttring  great  part  of  the 
)Wfff.  At  the  royal  Liverpool  inotttutioBy^ 
pifalic  tecttiffes  are  given;  and  attached  tok 
ja  a  philoaophicat  apparatus  and  a  museum 
of  natund  ourioekica.  A  botanie  garden 
was  also  eatabttahed  in  1801,  at  an  expenaa 
of  aboul  £10,000.  The  lyeeum  and  tho 
adieiUBuni  conaA  each  o£  a  news-room 
and  hbrafy.  Tbefe  are.  also  the  Unioft^ 
iwwa-room,  the  muaio-haU,  the  Wetting* 
ton  rooms,  opened  in  1816,  for  halls,  con-* 
eeftt,  ^ftc,  the  town  hall,  die  exchange 
hiultiiiigs,  erected  in  1803,  for  cotnmerciat 
pBTpoaes.  The  area  encloeed  by  the  fronts 
ol"  these  buihlings  and  the  town  hoti,  ia  1^; 
ftet  by  17&  In  the  centre  of  tho  area  ia 
eseetod  aauperfo  group  of  bronKt?*  statua** 
ijv  suppoaed  to  be  the  higest  in  the  king* 
dntn^  to  oominemorate  the'death  of  loni 
Nelson.  The  tmdo  of  Liverpool  is  very 
exiBMive.  The  meet  impoitant  branch^ 
m  the  trade  with  Irefamd,  from  whence  are. 
■nported  fitim  3300  to  3500  cargoes  of 
proyi8ion%  grain,  ^e* ;  and  in  retiua  are 
shipped  salty  coal%  earthenware,  &e.  The 
•ecnod  bniieh  of  commeroe  is  that  with 
tka  U»  States,  whioh  consists  of  more  than 
Ihfea  fboiths  of  the  whoJe  commerce  of 
ihiaxouBtry  with  Enghmd,  Of  this  oom- 
Bwn^e,  eottair-wool  is  the  chief  artidb» 
and  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  the  Liv- 
avpoel  trade.  In  1630,  ci  793,605  bales 
of  oDtton.  irapQited  into  Enghmd,  703^200 
wen  carried  mto  liverpooL  In  1834,  tho. 
wfaole  amount  imported  imo  Liverpool 
vas  578^303  bales,  of  which  413,734  were 
ifom  the  U.  States*  The  West  LuMa 
taade  txmr  he  oonsidered  next  in  impor- 
amee.  The  trade  of  Lhreipool  to  other 
jHttts  of  the  gibobe^  is  very  great,  and  rap- 
idly mcreaaio^  paiticiilarly  to  the  East 
Indies.  In  1^,  the  amount  of  the  ex* 
port»of  Liverpool  was  j£30,0Q0,000  ster- 
ling ;  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to 
the  port  in  1820,  was  8051^  of  161,780  tons, 
liverpool'has  an  extended  system  of  ca-« 
■al  nnvigationy  which  has  grown  up  with- 
ilB  inereasing  trade,  and  by  which  it  haa 
n  water  coramunioation  with  the  Notth 
•ea.  The  manufiiotureo  are  chiefly  those 
oonnocted  with  ship|>tDg^  or  thecoosump^ 
of  the  ifihabittuate.  There  are  ex- 
ve  iron  and  htass  foqnderies,  brewe- 
aoap-works  and  sugar-houses.  Ia 
the  Ticinity  are  many  vnnd^mills  for  grind- 
ing eon,  wiueh  have  a  reiy  striking  ap- 
DO  {  also  a  large  tide-mill,  and 
r  worked  by  steam.  A  great  num- 
r  at  men  ate  en^iloyed  in  buildings  re- 
and  fitto^  out  vessels.  Of  the 
msMilactttrea^  ihft  wai^in^eiwnr^ 


and  tool  business  is  caoied  on  extensivelyv 
being  almoM  endrely  confined  ta  this  pair, 
of  the  kinffdom  ;  atid  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  cmna-qiamifhctory,  where  beau- 
tifid  specimens  of  porcelain  are  |m>duoBd* 
Liverpool  sends  two  members  to  parUa- 
inent,  chosen  by  about  4500  freemen.  It 
is  governed  i>y  the  corporation,  consisting^ 
of  a  common  council  of  41  persons,  from 
among  whom  a  mayor  and  twobailifis  are 
annuallv  chosen  t^  the  free  burgesses. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ffresBive  increase  of  its  population : — ^In 
1700,  5000;  in  1760,  36,000  ;  in  1773, 
34/407  ;  in  1790, 56,000 ;  in  1801,  77,653  ; 
in  1811, 94,376 ;  m  1831, 118,973  (or,  m- 
duding  the  suburbs  and  a  floating  popu- 
ladon  of  10,000  sailors,  151,000) :  m  1831, 
163,000;  with  the  subUrfae,  200,000.  The. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  nul^road  coa>- 
mencea  with  a  tunnel,  23  feet  high,  16^ 
broad,  6750  long.  The  thickness  froniv 
the  roof  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  va- 
ries flrom  5  fbet  to  70.  Ahout  two  thirdn 
of  it  is  cut  through  solid  rook.  The  rail-^ 
road  is  continued  through  the  remaining^ 
distance  of  30  miles,  wiu  embankments,* 
viaducts  and  excavations.  It  is  traversed 
by  k)eoaKHive  steam-carriages,  consuming' 
their  own  smOike,  and  running  at  the  rate, 
of  18  miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of - 
merchandise  conveyed  between  Liver^ 
pool  and  Manchester,  has  lately  been^ft'^ 
timated  at  1500  tons  a  day,  the  number  of 
passengera  at  130O.  But  die  most  remark- 
able ol^ects  in  Liverpool  are  its  immense 
docks.  The  old  dock,  the  first  opened,- 
waa  constructed  in  the  beginning  of  tbo 
eighteenth  century.  In  1831,  there  were  sixi 
d^ks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  6^ 
squara  acrea  The  Brunswick  dock  baa 
since  been  added,  of  10  acres,  and  addi- 
tional docks  are  in  contemplation,  whicht 
wiU  give  an  area  of  93  square  acres.  In 
1734, the  dock  dues  were  £810  lis.;  in 
1828,  £141,369,  on  10,700  vessels.  Belbre 
the  sixteemh  ceniuiy,  Liverpool  was  a, 
mere  hamlet ;  in  1716,  her  merchants  be-s 
gan  to  engage  in  the  trade  to  America 
and4he  West  Indies*  The  growth  of  thci 
manu&ctures  of  Manchester  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  placei  while  an  extent 
siite  contraband  commerce  with  South 
America  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Afli- 
can  trade,  made  it  the  first  seaport  m  Great 
Britain.  304  miles  finm  London  ;  36  firoot 
Manchester;  lon.2^  59^  W.;  lat  53^35^ N,. 
LivESBooL,  Gharies  Jenkinson,  earl  o^. 
wasthceklest  sen  of  cokxiel  Jenkinson,. 
the  younaest  son  of  sir  Robert  JenkinBon» 
the  first  T«ronet  of  the  family.  He  was 
bom  in  J737,.and  educated  at  the  Ciiar*. 
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ter-house,  wnence  he  remoTed  to  Univer- 
sity coUe^  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1752.  In  1761,  be  ob- 
tained  a  seat  in  partiamei^  and  was  made 
under-aecretary  of  state.  Id  1766,  he  was 
Bamed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  from 
which  board  he  subseqaeotfy  removed  to 
that  of  the  treasury.  In  1772,  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of  ^e  clerk- 
ship of  the  PeJls,  purchased  back  from  Mr. 
Fox,  In  1778,  he  was  made  secretary  at 
war,  and,  on  the  dissolutiott  of  the  admin- 
istration of  lord  North,  joined  that  portion 
of  it  which  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
whose  auspices  ho  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  office  he  held 
in  conjunction  vnth  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  dven  him  in 
1786.  In  the  same  year  (1786),  he  was 
abo  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  tide 
of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of  Hawkesbury,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester ;  and,  in  1796, 
)m3  was  crated  earl  of  Liverpool.  He  re- 
mained president  of  the  board  of  trade 
undl  1801,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster  uptil  180a  His  death  took 
place  on  thefth  Deconber,  1806,  at  which 
time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of 
the  customs  inwards  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a  long  time 
shared  in  all  the  obloouy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  of  the  Bute  a4minis- 
tration,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  - 


thought  to  enjoy  the  &vor  and  confidence 
of  George  IH,  of  whom  it  was  usual  to 
regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.  The 
eed  of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the 
ibllowing  works— ^  Discourse  on  the  EIs- 
tablishment  of  a  Constitutional  Force  in 
England  (1756) ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  Regard  to  NeuUul 
Nations,  during  the  present  War  (1758)  | 
a  Collection  of  Treaties,  from  1646  to 
1673  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  1785) ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
King  (1805). 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
eari  of ;  son  of  the  preceding ;  bom  in 
1770,  and  died  in  1828 ;  known  in  public 
life,  fit>m  1796  to  1808,  as  loixi  Hawkes- 
bury ;  firom  1812  to  1827,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
ter-house; on  leaving  which,  he  was  enter- 
ed of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  His  father 
directed  bis  reading  and  studies  in  polit- 
ical economy,  and  other  braAches  of  po- 
litical science  at  this  time ;  and,  on  Jeavmg 
the  university,  Mr.  Jenkinson  set  out  on 
his  travels.  He  was  ip  Paris  at  the  out- 
break of  the  French  revolution^  and,  in 


1791,  took  bis  seat  in  the  kouae  cf  t 
mens,  in  which  he  difltingniflhed  himsaif 
as  a  debater  and  an  efiiomat  meniber  of 
the  bouse.  In  1801,  he  wbs  appoimed 
seeretary  of  state '  for  foreign  afikhv,  and« 
two  yeara  later,  v^as  ealled  io  the  homo 
of  peers  as  baron  Hawkesboiy.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1606),  the  prSmierBbii)  wat 
ofilered  him,  but  declined ;  and,  aner  thm 
short  administi«tkm  of  Fbx,  his  former 
office  was  again  conforred  on  htm,  in  Ike 
Percival  mmistiy.  After  tfaeaopaasiiiiitiaa 
of  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liverpool  (as  he. had 
become,  on  the  death  or  his  fotker,  in 
1608)  accepted  (1812),  though  reluctantly, 
the  post  of  premier.  His  administnitioK 
was  marked  by  great  moderation  and  pm^ 
denceat  home,  but  the  foreign  depart- 
ment bore  the  different  impress  of  k>ri 
Londondeny  (q.  v.)  and  Can^g.  (q.  r,\ 
Lord  Liverpool  lost  popuimity  by  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  which  was  closed,  as  is  w«ll 
known,  by  the  abandonment  of  t^e  biU 
of  pains  and  penalties,  on  the  part  of  thv 
ministers.  It  was  on  this  oocaaion,  that 
earl  Grey  demanded  of  him  ^'how  ho 
diuied,uponsueh  evidenoe,to  bring  forwaril 
a  bill  of  degradation,  the  discussion  et 
vfhicfa  had  convulsed  the  country  fitwn 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  mvght  have  been 
fiital  to  her  independem  existence."  A 
pandytic  stroke,  In  the  beginning  of  18SI7, 
having  rendered  him  incapable  of  attend* 
ing  to  business,  Mr.  Canning  succeeded 
him  in  the  premiership. 

LmsRwoHT.  The  i)lant  so  called  is  the 
hepatica  triloba  of  rursh.  Like  many 
otner  supposed  remedies,  it  has  had  a 
temporary  reputation  for  the  oure  of  p«}» 
monary  consmnption.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  flowering  veiy  eariy  in  spring,  and 
IS  common  to  3ie  U.  Sates  and  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  obtuse^ 
and  the  other  with  acute  lobes  to  the 
leaves. 

LiTEKY(lwrie),  At  the  plenary  coorts  in 
France,  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  seo^ 
end  and  third  races,  the  king  delivered  to 
his  servants,  and  also  to  thoaeof  the  qQee» 
and  the  princes,  partienlar  elothea.  These 
were  called  Iwriea,  because  they  were 
delivered  at  the  king's  expense.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  donations,  together  witii' 
that  of  the  table,  the  ecpnpages,-  the  pres- 
ents for  the  nobles  and  the  people,  amount- 
ed to  an  immense  som.  A  prudent  eeo^ 
omy  afterwards  suppressed  these  pilenatr 
courts,  but  the  livery  of  the  servants  stih 
remained.  In  London,  by  Wuery  or  (im- 
,  metiy  are  meant  those  frsemen  of  the 
ity  wfA>  belong  to  the  91  city  eompanies, 
whksh  emhraee  the  viurkms  tiades  of  tbo 
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nMCrepoGs ;  they  ba^e  tbe  esioliifove  priF- 
iJege  of  FOtuig  at  tbe  ejection  of  meoribers 
of  parltftiBeDtand  of  tlie  lord  mayor.  Otit 
of  thk  body,  tbe  comnioo  couodl,  sber* 
jfiB,  aldermen,  and  otber  oncers  for  tbe 
government  of  tbe  cky,  are  elected. 

htviA  Daua^LLA  \  wife  of  tbe  emperor 
AuguBtns,  daughter  of  Livius  Dromis 
Gktidianus,  wbo  lost  bis  life  in  tbe  battle 
of  PbilipiN,  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and 
Qasnus.  8bo  was  first  nuuried  to  Tibe- 
lias  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  viz*  DrtKus  and  Tiberius.  When 
she  fled  with  her  husband  to  Italy,  beforfs 
the  triumm  Octavlanus,  she  narrowly  es- 
oaped  being  made  prisoner  by  him,  who 
aftwwards  became  her  husband.  From 
that  place,  she  went  with  her  son  to  An- 
tony, in  Achala,  and  when  her  husband 
was  feconciled  to  Augustus  returned  to 
Rome.  Here  her  personal  and  mental 
eliarms  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
triumrir,  that  he  repudiated  bis  wife  Scri- 
boiiia,  in  order  to  marry  her,  and,  in  the 
715tb  year  of  Rome,  tore  her,  though  preg* 
nam,  finom  her  husband.  Livia  knew  how 
ta  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Angus* 
tns,  for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious 
purposes,  and  effected  the  adoption  <^ 
one  of  her  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
At  her  instigation,  Julia,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
vnriters,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to 
her  the  deaths  of  the  young  Marcellus,  of 
LooHis  Caesar,  and  the  bwishmeut  of 
Agrippa  Posthumua  Augcntus,  having 
no  loDger  any  near  relatives,  yield- 
ed .to  h^  requests  in  favor  of  TiberiuB. 
la  tbe  emptor's  wiU,  Livia  was  consti- 
iptad  the  fint  heiress,  was  received  into  tbe 
Jfuhan  fandly,  aod  honored  with  the  name 
«€  ^^vguMeu  She  was  also  made  chief 
prieaeess  in  tbe  temple  of  tbe  deified  Au- 
ffustus,  and  many  corns  were  struck  m 
her  honor.  But  Tiberius  proved  fairaseif 
Teiy  ungrateftd  to  bis  mother,  to  whom 
bo-  was  indebted  for  every  thing,  and 
would  not  allow  the  senate  to  bestow  up- 
on her  ally  fiirther  marks  of  respect  He 
did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with 
disrespect ;  but,  when  he  len  Rome,  In 
onler  to  ^ptatify  hie  lusts  in  an  uninter- 
nipted  aohtude,  he  iell  into  a  violent  dis- 
fNite  with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her  last 
sickness,  would  not  see  her  body  after  her 
death,  and  Ibrbade  divine  hon(»s  to  be 
paid  to  her  aiemorv. 

Lf  viiiGSTOxr,  Philip,  one  of  tbe  signers 
of  the  American  Declanition  of  Inde- 
^ndeiice,  was  bom  at  Albany,  in  New 
Xoil^  Jaeoaiy  15,  1716,  was  naduated 
at  Yale  college,  in  1737,  and  became  a 
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iherahant  in  New  Yoik,  In  1759,  he  wa9 
returned  a  mer^)er  to  the  general  ^assem- 
bly of  tbe  colony,  and  afterwards  to  the 
genemi  congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  con* 
gress  that  issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1777,  Mr.  Livingston  was 
a  senator  in  the  state  Iegislatuj«  of  Nevf 
York*  In  1778,  he  was  again  deputed  to 
tbe  general  congress,  where  his  eShn$ 
affgravated  a  dropsy  of  the  chest.  He 
died,  June  12,  1778,  at  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  congress  had  retired. 

Livingston,  RoUtrt  R^  an  eminent 
American  politician,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  Novemlier  27,  174a  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  and  grad- 
uated in  1765.  He  studied  and  practised 
law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  American  fev*- 
ohition,  he  lost  the  ofiice  of  recorder,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  liUarty,  and 
was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  ;  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  prepare  the  Declaratioii 
of  Independence  ;  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  fbreisn  afiiiirs,  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
agnahzedi  himself  by  bis  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency in  the,  revolutionary  cause.  (See 
his  letters,  in  the  DipUmudic  Correspond- 
enee  of  the  RevoluHon,)  At  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  that  state,  whidi 
omce  he  held  until  be  went,  in  1801,  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiaiy,  apo 
pohited  by  president  Jefferson.  lie  was 
received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  with  nuurked  respect  and  cordiali- 
ty, and,  during  a  readence  of  several  yean 
in  the  French  capital,  the  chancellor  ap- 
peared to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envoy. 
He  conducted,  with  the  aid  of  S4r.  Moti^ 
roe,  the  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
oesnon  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  Statesu 
took  leave  of  the  first  consul  (1804),  and/ 
made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  fiom  Paris,  ils 
a  private  citizen,  Napoleon,  then  emperoiv 
presented  to  him  a  splendid  snuff-bo^ 
vitith  a  miniature  likeness  of  himself  (Na- 
poleon), painted  by  tbe  celebrated  isabey. 
It  was  in  Paris  that  he  formed  a  fiiend- 
ship  and  close  personal  intimacy  vrith 
Robert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  ai^ 
sisted  with  counsel  and  money,  to  mature 
his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  (See  ISU" 
ton,  and  SteanhBoaL)  In  1805,  Mr.  livings- 
ton  returned  to  the  U.  States,  arid  ihenc0> 
forward  employed  himself  in  proraotinff 
the  arts  and  agriculttwe.  He  introduoed 
into  the  state  of  New  York  the  use  of 
gypsum  and  the  Merino  reoe  of  sheefl. 
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lie  WB8  preaideDt  of  ^e  New  York  mead*- 
emy  of  tine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  chief ' 
^tioder,  aod  also  of  the  society  for  the 
Dfomotion  of  agriculture.  He  died  March 
96, 1813,  with  the  rcpatation  of  an  abb 
statesinao,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

LiviN0STO!f,  Bffookholst,  judge  of  the 
■upfeine  court  of  the  U.  States,  was  the 
son  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  25, 1757.  He  en- 
tared  Princeton  cciUege,  but,  in  1776,  left 
it  for  the  field,  and  became  one  of  the 
fionily  of  general  Schuyler,  commander 
of  the  northern  army«  He  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  suite  of  general  Arnold, 
with  the  rank  of  majoe,  and  shared  in  the 
honor  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  Mn  Jay  to  the  court 
of  Spai1^  as  his  private  secretary,  and  re* 
mained  abroad  about  three  years.  On  his 
letum,  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  April,  1783.  His 
talents  were  hapiiily  adapted  to  the  pro^ 
icflsion,  and  soon  raised  him  into  notice, 
and,  uldmately,  to  eminence.  He  was 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  supneme  court 
«f  the  state  of  New  Yorl;,  January  8^ 
1802,  and,  in  November,  18U6,  was  trans^ 
leered  to  that  of  the  stmreme  court  of  the 
U.  Siatei^  the  duties  oi  vrfaich  station  h« 
discharged,  with  distinguished  ftitbful* 
aess  and  abifity,  until  his  death,  which 
look  plaoe  during  the  shtings  of  the  eouit 
at  Wi»hii^;ton,  Man^h  18,  1823,  io  the 
60th  year  of  his  age.  IJe  possessed  a 
miwi  of  uncommon  acutenes  and  eneiv 
^,  and  eojoyed  the  reputation  of  an  ac« 
aomplisbed  scholar,  and  an  able  pleader 
and  jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  liberal 
patron  of  leammgv 

Livius,  Andronicus,  the  &ther  of  Ro* 
men  noetry,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Tares* 
tttfiQ,  first  went  to  Rome  at  the  commence* 
BMBt  ef  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  as  instructer  to  the 
.children  of  Livius  Sahnalor.  He  Intro* 
dueed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  dramaf 
^ker  the  Gcedan  model,  and,  bmdes  seve^ 
mai  epic  poems,  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  the  old  Saturnine  verse.  We 
kKfe  only  a  few  fnnawts  of  his  writingB^ 

Chich  may  he  found  in  the  Omdci  LaMi 
id  the  CirpH9  PoHarum.  (See  Fabriciuai 
Mik  LaL  iv,  1. ;  Tit  Livii,  HisL  vli,  2.) 
Livius,  TitiM,  bom  at  Padua,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  6^5  (59  B.  C),  came  fiiom 
Ihe  place  of  his  birth  to  Rome,  whare  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  after 
whose  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
ttnf  %  where  he  died  A.  D.  16.    His  his- 


tory of  Rone,  to  wldch  he  do  voted  9ft 
years,  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  that  m 
Spaniard  is  said  to  havegone itoax  Cadia 
to  Rome  merely  for  the  puipose  of  seeing 
hkn.  Of  the  cireumsranoea  of  his  life  we 
know  little.  He  was  called,  by  AugwstMat 
the  Pofspewtn,  because  he  defended  the 
character  of  Pompey,  in  his  hiatoiy ;  tUi^ 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  According  to  Suidas,  Livy  did 
not  receive,  duriu^  his  hfetime,  the  a|H 
plause  which  his  history  deserved,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  full  justiea 
was  rendered  him.  In  the  fifteenth  ce»* 
tiny,  his  body  was  supposed  Io  have  been 
discovered  at  Padua,  and  a  ef»leiidid  i&eii« 
ument  was  raised  to  his  memory.  His 
Roman  history  begins  at  the  landing  q£ 
iEneas  in  Italy,  and  comes  down  lo  the 
year  of  the  city  744.  His  style  is  deai 
and  intelligible,  labored  without  afieeta^ 
tion,  difitjaive  without  tediousness^  aad 
argumentative  without  pedantry.  His  do* 
scriptions  are  fiinguiarly  lively  and  pi<tu<v 
lesque,  and  there  are  few  specimens  of 
oratory  superior  to  that  of  many  ef  the 
speeches  with  which  his  nanracives  are 
ImerBpersed.  Yet  he  was  accused  (sso 
Qutfili^tan,  viii,  1)  of  provin^alism  (**  jmn 
tcmiitUas^^),  His  whole  work  connsted  of 
140  or  142  book^  of  which  we  ham 
remaining  only  the  fatA  10,  and  these 
ftoxa  the  21st  to  the  45th,  or  the  firsti 
third  and  fourth  decades,  and  half  of  tha 
fifth.  In  the  fiiBt  10  books,  the  histoid 
extends  to  the  year  460  ;  the  portiea 
between  the  21st  and  45th  books  contains 
the  account  of  the  second  Punie  war 
(A.  U.  C.  536),  and  the  history  of  the  citf 
to  the  year  586.  In  the  year  1772,  Bmns^ 
while  engaged  in  oolleecmg  various  read* 
ings,  discovered,  in  a  codas  reseriptHty  m 
the  Vatican,  a  firagraent  of  the  9l6t  book  i 
but  it  is  not  of  mwsli  importance  Itwaa 
printed  at  Rome,  and  reprinted  at  Leifpsic^ 
m  177a  Tlie  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  has  been  as* 
cribed,  by  som^  to  Livy,.  1^  others,  to 
Florus.  Following  this  otitniie,  and  de^ 
riving  his  ftw^  from  other  credible  soureea 
of  Roman  history,  Freinsheim  composed 
his  Supplenaent  to  Livy.  The  best  edi-> 
tions  or  Livy  are  those  of  Gronoviua 
(Amsterdam,  1679,  3  v)ol&)p  of  Diakeih- 
borch  (Leyden,  1738--46,  4  vol&),  and, 
among  the  later  editions,  those  of  Emeetii 
Schiifer,  Ruperti  and  Bering.  The  best 
English  toanslatioo  is  that  of  George 
Baker  (6  vc^  1797),  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U% 
States. 
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LiToinA*    The Rwwieiipwwriiioeg ofNW 
the  BaJtiCf  viz.  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Cour- 
iaDd  and  SetnigaJIia,  early  belonged  to  the 
RuaBian  .states,  as  tnbataries,  while  tbejr 
letained  their  own  institutions,  and  were 
•ever  protected  by  the  Russians  from  hoe- 
tile  inroads.    Dunng  the  period  when  lt» 
Ruflsiau  empire  wtui  in  a  state  of  confu* 
cion,  they  became  independent,  but  were 
again  reduced  to  sul^ection  by  Peter  the 
&eat    Livonia  was  little  known  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  till  1153,  when  some  mer- 
chants of  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby, 
m  Gothland,  in  search  of  new  sources  of 
commerce,  were  thrown  upon  tlie  coasts 
of  Livonia.    The  country  was  afterwards 
frequently  vimted  by  the  people  of  Bre- 
men, who  soon  formed  settlements  there. 
An  Augustine  friar,  Meiohard,  with  other 
Germans,    emigrated    thither   about   28 
fears  after.    He  converted  the  inhabitants 
to  ChristiMiity,  and  was  their  ftrst  bishop. 
The  third  faisliop  after  him,^  by   name 
Albert,  who  advmoed  as  far  as  the  Dwina, 
Ant  firmly  established  the  foundations  of 
the  spiritual  authority.    He  buik  the  city 
of  Rim,  m  the  year  11200,  and  made  it  the 
see  of  the  hishopric.    At  the  close  of  this 
oentury,  the   Danish  king,  Canute  VI, 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinces) 
wfakh  wera,  however,  given  up  by  his 
successor,  Wladimir  HJ^  for  a  sum  of 
money,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,   with 
whom  the  order  of  Brethren  of  the  Swcml, 
fimnded  by  Albert,  in  1301,  had  been 
imited,  00  that  the  dominion  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  comprehended  all  the  four 
provinces  above  mentioned.    They  were, 
however,  too  wesk  to  hold  them  against 
the  Russian  czar,  John  II  Wasihwiteh, 
who  was  bent  upon  reuniting  them  with 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  state  was 
dissolved.     Esthenia  then  placed  itself 
under  the  proceotion  of  Sweden ;  Livonia 
was  united  to  Poland ;  and  Courkmd,  vnth 
Semtgallia,  became  a  duchy,  under  Polkh 
fnofectioii,  which  the  last  gnmd  master  of 
the  Teutonk  oider  held  as  a  Polish  fie£ 
From  this  time,  Livonia  becanse  a  source 
of  discord  between- Russia,  Sweden  and 
Psohiad,  for  near  a  ocntunr,  from  1561  to 
1^60.    At  the  peace  (^^Ofiva,  in  1060,  thi9 
ptovinee  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  Poland, 
and  it  w«i  again  umled  u>  the  provinoe 
of  Eithonja.  (qw  v.)     By  the  peace  of 


NjFBlBdt,  in  1731,  beCh  provmcee 
again  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Li- 
vonia is  bounded  east  by  Ingria,  south  by 
Lithuania  and  Sami^itia,  west  by  the 
Bahic,  and  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finknd. 
It  is  productive  in  gKK»  and  grain,  and 
consists  of  two  provinces,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  of  which  the  first  lies  upon  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  the  last  upon  the  borders 
of  Courland  and  Poland.  The  Livonians, 
like  the  Lithuanians,  are  a  branch  of 
the  Finns,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  but  the  grievous  op- 
pression, under  which  thev  were  held  bv 
their  tyrants,  the  nobihty,  has  been  much 
lightened  by  an  imperial  decree  of  1804. 
Besides  the  original  mhabitants,  there  are, 
in  the  country,  many  Russians,  Germani 
and  Swedes.  The  greater  part  are  Lu* 
therans ;  but  Calvinists,  CathoKcs,  and  the 
Greek  church,  enjoy  liberty  of  worahipr 
In  1783,  the  country  was  newly  organised^ 
and  Livonia  became  the  government  of 
Riga,  and  Esthonia  that  of  Revel.  That 
name  of  Livonia  was,  however,  rastored 
by  the  emperor  Paul,  in  1797.  It  is^  at 
present,  divided  into  -Rve  circles.  The  gov«i 
emment  of  Riga  contains  WfiOO  Bqua«» 
miles,  and  960,000  iehalHtants^^-See  tha 
Eisai  itfr  VHtBkin  d»  la  Liwmiey  bv 
oount  de  Bray  (Dcnpat,  1817,  3  vokkX 
and  Granville'ii  Journey  io  SL  Pekn* 
burg  (1828). 

LivKE ;  an  ancient  French  coin.    Th» 
word  is  derived  firom  the   Latin   Ukrm 

iq.  v.],  a  pound.  It  appears  as  early  a* 
no  B.  C.  At  first,  the  Hvre  was  divided 
into  90  $ti%do9;  afterwards  into  lOaouff 
in  Italy,  into  30  mtUjH;  in  Spain,  iQt» 
30  9uMoBy  as  the  oM  German  peuod  into 
20  sckHJUnge^  and  the  Englisb  into  2ft 
shillings.  The  livre  was,  at  first,  of  higk 
value.  The  revolution  changed  the  name 
intoyronc.  (See  Franc,  and  Cotfis.) 
LivT.  (See  IMut,) 
LiSARD.  All  reptiles  having  a  nakadt 
body,  four  fbet  and  a  tail,  are  vulnr^ 
known  under  the  name  of  jtzoivb.  JLin«» 
neeus  himself  only  constituted  two  { 
ra  of  this  numerous  class  of  ) 
drato  and  laeeHa;  but  more  modem  natn 
nraltsts  have  greatly  increased  the  maxhw 
her  of  genera.  The  following  is  the  ar» 
langement  fi>ll0wed  by  Cuvier  in  tfaft 
last  edition  of  his  ii^gne  ammoi  .*-* 
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Second  Order  of  REPTILIA,  or  SAURIElfS. 


Family  I. 

CROCODiU£NS. 

Crocodilut,  Br, 

Sub-genera,  3. 

Familt  XI. 

LACERTIENS. 

Monitor. 

Lacerta. 

Sub-g«nera/7. 

Familt  III. 
IGUAN1£NS. 
Sbctiow  I. 
Aeamiens. 


Stallio,  Cuv, 

AgMMBAiDOMd, 

lotiuruf »  Cuo. 
Draco,  iAn. 

Sub-feaera,  18. 

SSCTION  U. 

Iguanien-4  propef. 
Iguana,  Cuv. 
Ophr^etsa,  BoU, 
BosiliscuSf  Daud. 
Polychrus,  Cun. 
Ecphimotes,  Fitz. 
Opiums,  Cuv. 
Anolius,  Cuv. 


Familt  IV. 
GECKOTtEMii. 
Qeeko,  DMui. 

.      Sub^generaf  8. 
Familt  V. 
CHABL£LIONi£M3. 

ClMmeleo. 

Familt  Y1. 
SCINCOIDIENS. 
Scincus,  Daud. 
8eps,  tXaud. 
Bipos,  Lacep. 
Chalcides,  ihtttd. 
Chirotee,  Cwf.  ' 


Besides  these,  the  salamandees,  which 
beloDff  to  the  fourth  order,  or  BaJtradtns^ 
are  abo  generally  termed  lizards,  (See 
dSUigator^  BasUiak^  Chameleon^  Crocodile, 
Dn^^on,  Gecko,  k^wmOy  Momtor,  &c.) 

Lizakd,  Caps  ;  the  most  southern 
promontory  of  fiuglaiul,  in  the  county 
of  ComwalL 

.  Llama  (otic^enio,  niig.).  This  valuable 
animal,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
camel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Southern 
America,  is  much  more  graceful  and  del- 
icate than  the  E^astem  ^  ship  of  the  deseit." 
Their  slender  aud  well  fonned  less  bear 
a  much  ooore  e(^ual  proportion  to  uie  size 
an^form  of  their  body.  Their  necks  are 
more  habitually  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  are  terminated  by  a  much 
smaller  head.  Their  ears  are  long,  point* 
ad,  and  very  movable ;  then*  eyes  lai;ge, 
prominent  and  briUiant,  and  the  whole 
axpreasion  of  their  physiognomy  conveys 
a  degree  of  intelUge»ce  and  vivacity  that 
is  wantinff  in  the  cameL  There  has  beea 
much  di&rence  of  opinion  among  natu- 
ratiits  as  regards  the  number  of  species. 
The  first  travellers  in  America  spoke  of 
die  UamcLf  the  guanaco^  tlie  a^aca,  and 
the  vicugna^  without  giving  such  details 
as  were  requisite  to  identily  them.  Mo^ 
of  the  early  naturalists,  including  LinnsDua, 
reduced  them  to  two  species,  the  lUtma  or 
'  gurmaeoy  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
we  alpaea,  fo/co  or  vtctigfto,  prized  for  its 
wool  and  flesh.  Buffon  was  at  first  of  the 
same  opinion,  but,  subsequently,  admitted 
the  vicugna  as  a  third  species.  Molina 
also  separated  the  gwuiaco,  and  added  a 
fifth,  the  hueque  or  CkUian  shecp^  both  of 
which  species  were  adopted  by  most  sub- 
sequent compilers.  Mr.  F.  Cuvier,  howev- 
er, limits  the  number  to  three,  rejecting  the 
two  last  mendoned  ;  whilst  baron  Cuvier 
only  admits  the  llama  and  the  vicitgnoy  con- 
vderin^  the  alpaca  as  a  variety  of  the  first. 


The  llamas  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  but  are  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile ;  they  ore  tare  io  Colombia  aud  Par- 
aguay. They  cougregate  in  large  herds, 
which  sometimes  consist  of  upvinards  of  a 
hundred  individuals,  and  feed  On  a  grass 
peculiar  to  the  mountains,  termed  vcAo. 
As  long  as  they  can  procure  green  herb- 
age, they  are  never  known  to  drink.  At 
the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
in  Peru,  tliese  animals  were  the  only  ru« 
minants  known  to  the  inhabitants*  by 
whom  th€^  were  used  as  beadts  of  burden, 
and  killed  in  vast  nurnb^^  for  their  flesh 
and  skins.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  asserts 
that,  in  Ids  time,  4,000,000  were  annually 
killed  for  food,  and  300,000  used  in  Oia 
service  of  the  mines  of  Potoai.  From 
the  form  of  their  fbet,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  mountainous  countrie<v 
being,  it  is  said,  even  safer  than  jnules.. 
They  are  also  mahitained  at ,  a  trifling 
expense,  wanting,  as  is  observed  by 
father  Feuill^  ^neither  bit  nor  saddle; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them  $  it 
is  only  necessary  to  unload  theni  in  the 
evening,  at  tlie  place  where  tliey  are  to 
rest  for  ttte  uiglit ;  tliey  go  abroad  into  tlie 
country  to  seek  their  own  food^  and,  io 
the  iDoniing,  retu^'u,  to  have  their  baggage 
replaced,  aud  continue  their  joumey.** 
They  cannot  carry  more  than  from  100 
10  150  pounds,  at  the  rate  af  12  or  15 
miles  a  day.  Like  the  camel,  they  lie 
down  to  be  loaded,  and  .when  they  are 
wearied,  no  blows  will  compel  them  to 
proceed.  In  'hcU  one  of  their  fcreat  fitulis 
IS  the  capricJousnesB  of  their  disposition* 
When  provoked,  thev  have  no  other  mode 
of  avenginff  themselves  than  by  spittings 
whk:h  &cuTty  they  possess  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  being  capable  of  ejecting 
their  saUvato  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
This  is  of  a  corroding  quality,  causiug 
aome  degree  of  irritation  and  itching,  if  it 
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ft&  on  the  naked  ditn.  Besides  tbeiv 
seFvicee  as  beaats  of  burden,  the  Uamae 
a^brd  vaiioiis  articles  of  no  small  utility 
to  human  life.  The  fiesb  is  considered  veiy 
wholesome  and  savory,  especially  from 
the  young  animal.  Their  wool,  though 
ef  a  strong,  disagreeable  scent,  is  in  great 
request,  especially  ^imeng  the  native  In- 
dians, who  emplov  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  stufs,  ropes,  bogs  and  hitts.  Their 
BkhiB  are  of  a  veiy  close  texture,  and  wore 
fbnneriv  employed  by  the  Peruvians  for 
soles  of  shoes,  and  are  much,  prized  by  the 
dpaniardsfor  harness^  The  female  llama 
goes  &Y^  or  six  months  with  young,  and 
produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of 
the  young  is  very  rapid ;  being  capable  of 
protlocing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be- 
ginning to  decay  at  about  twelve.  The 
lama  is  four  fbet  and  a  half  high,  and  not 
more  than  six  in  length.  He  has  a  bunch 
on  lus  breast,  which  constantly  exudes  a 
yellowish  oily  matter.  His  hair  is  long 
jmd  sofl ;  his  colors,  various  shades  of 
'white,  brown^  &c.  The  tail  is  rattier 
abort,  curved  downwards.  The  hoofs  are 
divided ;  or,  rather,  the  toes  are  elongated 
Ibrwaxds,  and  terminated  by  small  homy 
i^fpendages,  surrounding  the  last  phalanx 
only,  rounded  above,  and  on  either  nde 
somewhat  curved.  There  are  several 
Bpecitnens  of  the  Ihma  in  the  differ- 
ent menageries  in  Europe,  wl^re  they 
appear  to  thrive  very  well. 

Llaneros  (from  Uanay  plain);  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  or  Lianos  (q.  v.). 
In  this  article,  we  speak  more  particu- 
larly of  those  in  Venezuela.  Tne  im- 
mense pkuns  of  Venezuela,  which  afford 
excellent  pasture  for  all  kinds  of  flocks 
and  herds^are  generally  inhabited  by  con- 
Terted  Incfians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  who  are  distinguished  for  activ- 
ity, ftrocity,  ignorance  and  semi-barbarous 
Moits,  and  are  called  lAmwroa,  From 
childhood  they  are  accustomed  to  catch 
and  mount  wild  horses,  which  roam  by 
hundreds  over  the  savannas.  When  at  war, 
tfae^  are  generally  srmed  with  a  long  lance, 
sod  often  have  neither  swords  nor  pistols. 
Uniform  is  unknown  among  them ;  a  few 
rags  cover  the  upper  part  of  their  body; 
their  pantaloons  are  broad  and  full,  some- 
what m  the  Mamehike  style.  Th^  have 
blankets  [fncmia8\  as  is  the  case  with  most 
Indians  in  habits  of  intercourse  with 
whites;  many  of  them  have  hammocka 
They  are  brave' in  defending  their  phiins. 
Theur  manner  of  fighting  is  muchhke 
that  of  the  Cossacks  ;  they  never  attack 
in  regular  files,  but  disperse  themselves 
IB  ewif  dtrsctioD,  rushing  <»u«ird,  flyuigi 
3* 


repeatedly  attacking  and  constantly  harass- 
ing the  enemy.  Paez,  who  was  bom  and, 
bred  among  them,  and  is  in  mannera.  lan- 
guage and  ferocity,  a  complete  Llanero^ 
commanded  them  during  the  war  of  Co^ 
lombian  independence,  and  is  adored  by 
them.  They  choose  their  own  officer^ 
and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.  Th^y 
suffer  no  foreigners  among  them.  As 
they  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  th^ 
revolutions  of  Colombia,  we.  subjoin  the 
description  of  them  by  colonel  Hippisley« 
which  is  conroboroted  by  general  Ducou^ 
dray  Hol8tein,in  his  Memoirs  of  Simon  Bol- 
ivar. "  Sedeno's  cavalry  (IMmero^Y  ^ys 
colonel  Hippaley,  **  were  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  sizea^  some  with  saddles,  veiy 
many  of  them  without ;  spme  Y/iih  bits, 
leather  head^stalls  and  reins ;  others  vrith 
rope  lines,  witli  a  bite  of  the  rope  placed 
over  the  tongue  of  the  horse  as  a  bit  $ 
some  with  old  pistols  hung  over  the  saddle 
bow,  either  incased  in  tiger-skin,  or  ox- 
bide  holster-pipeS)  or  hanging  by  a  thong  of, 
hide,  one  on  each  side.  As  for  the  troojK 
ers  themselves,  they  were  from  13  to  4^ 
years  of  age,  of  black,  brown,  sallow 
complexions,  according  to  the  castes  of 
their  parents.  The  adults  wore  coarse, 
lai^  mustaehios,  and  short  hair,  %ither 
woolly  or  black,  according  to  their  clir 
mate  or  descent  They  had  a  ferocious, 
savage  look.  They  were  mounted  o^ 
miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts,  horses 
or  mules;  some  without  trowsers,  small 
clothes,  or  any  covering,  except  a  bandage 
of  Uue  cloth  or  cotton  round  their  loins, 
the  end  of  which,  passing  between  dieir 
legs,  was  fastened  to  the  girth,  round  the 
waist;  others  with  trowserS)  but  without 
stockings,  boots  or  shoes,  and  a  spur  gen- 
erally gracing  the  heel  of  one  side  :  and 
some  wearing  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of 
hide,  with  the  hair  side  outward.  Ja 
theh*  lefl  hand  they-  hold  their  reins,  and 
in  their  right  a  pole^  fcom  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  len^,  with  an  iron  head,  very  sharp  at 
the  pomt  and  sides,  and  rather  flat ;  in 
shape  like  our  sergeants'  halbert.  A  blanket 
of  abo^ut  a  yard  squ&re,  with  a  hole,  or 
rather  «  slit,  cut  in  the  centre,  throuflh 
which  the  wearer  thrusts  his  head,  nm 
on  each  side  of  his  shouldera,  thus  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  leaving  his  bare  arms  at 
perfect  hbeity  to  manage  his  hone,  or. 
mule,  and  lance.  Sometimes  an  old  muaket,* 
the  barrel  of  which  has  been  shortened  13 
inches,  forms  his  carbine,  and  a  large  sabre 
or  hanger,  or  cut  and  thrust,  or  even  a 
small  sword,  hangs  by  a  leather  thon^to 
his  side.  A  flat  hat,  a  tiger  skin  or  mgfa 
o^  covers  his  heady  with  a  white  .feather 
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or  tt>ftiite  nig  muck  intdif*  This  jnc- 
nire  M\{  remind  thft  reader  of  some  of  the 
cavftlry  which  RuflsSa  marched  from  her 
AmaCic  dominioofl  against  France  in  the 
Anal  struggle  with  Napoleon* 

LiANoa ;  the  name  giren  in  the  nonhera 
fjnt  of  South  America,  particularly  in 
Colombia,  to  vast  plains,  almost  entirely 
lerel,  and  interropted  only  by  demched  ele- 
TtttSons,  called,  in  Spanish,  mtaaa.  The  su< 
perficial  area  of  the  Uano^  i»  estimated  at 
J896^00  square  miles  ;  they  extend  ftora 
'the  coast  of  Caracas  to  Oiiiana,  and  from 
Mefida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and 
ttte  Amazons.  A  large  pordon  of  them  is 
aandy  and  without  muoh  vegetation,  ex* 
eept  on  the  bonks  of  the  rirers  and  durintf 
inundations :  some  fan-palms  are  found. 
When  the  inundations  occur,  the  beasts 
ti^  refugiB  upon  the  mesag.  The  Uanoi 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  for- 
teeriy  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They 
are  distinguished  into  the  (a.)  Uano  ofCo- 
hfMa,  extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Caracas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
to  the  moiuitains  of  St.  F^  and  contain^ 
ing  several  mescu  {de  Amana,  de  Guani- 
pa,  de  Paja,  50—65  feet  in  height),  wliicb, 
Id  th^  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  rich 
verdure,  and  inhalnted  by  herds  and  flocks 
-•f  all  descriptions.— {6.)  LUaio  de  Ccua- 
insert;  a  continuation  of  the  former,  be^ 
tween  die  Orinoco,  Meta  and  Sinaruca. — 
\e,)  LUmo  cfe  S.  Juan;  very  fertile,  woody, 
-often  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  it  can 
only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the  nn* 
merous  rivers ;  lies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Meta,  reaching  to  the  Amasons, 
and  was  discovered  in  1541,  by  Gonzak) 
Ximenes  Quesada^ — (d,)  Uano  of  the 
Amaxons,  or  the  MarcMhon ;  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  extending  from  the  Andes  to 
die  moudi  of  the  Maranhon,  over  3100 
miles ;  it  is  also  wooded,  and  rich  in 
mas,  entirely  without  stones,  and  inhab- 
ited by  many  species  of  anhnais.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  plains  are  called 
JJaneros  (q.v.).  Farther  to  the  south,  such 
plains  are  called  pampas  (q.  r^). 
^  Llorbkts,  don  Juan  Antonio,  bom  in 
1756,  near  Calahorra,  in  Arra^on,  author 
of  the  first  histoty  of  the  Spanish  inqmsi- 
tion,  drewB  fh>m  its  own  records,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  IVirragona,  enter- 
ed the  clerical  order  in  1770,  received  a 
^etiefiee  at  Cakihorra,  and,  in  1779,  by 
means  of  a  dispensation  (as  he  was  hardly 
5{3  years  old),  was  consecrated  a  priest 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
ptirsmng  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
while  lie  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  muses. 
At  lAadrid,  he  was  attracted  by  the  tfaeam, 


and  composed  a  sort  of  ineb-diama,  tShm 
Recruit  of  Gnlicia.  A  tragedy,  entitled 
Eric,  the  King  of  the  Goths,  was  not  rep- 
resented, as  it  contained  allusious  to  ex- 
isdng  difficulties  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
In  1789,  he  was  made  chief  seonstary  to 
the  inquisition.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learti  firom  the  archives  of^the 
tribunal  the  history  of  its  shameful  and 
barbarous  proceedings.  In  1791)  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  pari«i,  on  suspkic^  of  be- 
ing attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  in  s^ite  of  the 
protection  of  the  minister  Florida  Bkmca, 
who  was  an  enlightened  statesman.  Hero 
he  occupied  himself  acdvdy  in  tfaa  sup« 
port  of  emigmnt  French  priests ;  and  many 
of  these  uiift>rtmiate  men  were  indebted  to 
him  alone  fortheir  sutisistence.  The  ma»- 
uscript  of  a  history  of  the  emigration  of 
the  French  priesthood,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  ootained  from  these  acquaint- 
ances, and  written  in  1793,  was  lost  by  the 
fiiutt  of  the  censors  of  the  press.  In  the 
mean  time,  don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierm,  an 
enlightened  man,  was  made  grand  inquis^ 
iter,  who,  intending  to  reform  the  admin^ 
istration  of  this  tribunal,  employed  Llo- 
rente  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  ptapose^ 
But,  before  it  was  completed,  the  removal 
of  Abad  la  Sierra  woa  obtained  by  his 
enemies.  Some  time  afler,  the  design  was 
taken  up  asain  at  Madrid,  and  Llorente 
repaired  thither  to  submit  the  plan  winch 
he  had  prepared  in  conjuncdon  with  the 
bishop  of  Calahorra.  iovellanos  (q.  vA 
minister  of  iustice,  supported  them.  R 
was  proposed  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  pUUie.  All 
depended  upon  their  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  the  prince  of  peace,  the  £ivorite  of 
the  queen.  But  Jovellanos  was  suddenly 
removed  fh>m  office,  and  the  inqtii^tion 
remained  as  it  was.*  (See  InquisiHon,) 
Llorente  soon  felt  its  arm  himself.  His 
correspondence  was  seized ;  the  moet  in- 
nocent expressions  were  misinterpreted; 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  a  monastery,  and  to  pay  a  fine  •f 
50  ducats,  and  was  removed  from  the  ap- 

*A  FVench  ultra^CIaus^de  Cousseipies,  having 
pnblii^ly  asserted  that  the  inquisitioB  bad  not 
burat  aoy  persoa  since  1680,  Llorente,  in  hi* 
Lettre  ^  At.  ClauuL,  &c.,#ur  fhtquUiiion  d^£*' 
le  (Paris,  1817),  proved,  that  from  the  year 
I  to  1808  atone,  no  less  than  1578  persons 
perished  at  the  stake  bjr  hs  means!  Aad 
loi^  is  it  since  this  holy  tritmnBl  suffered  the 
body  of  general  Miranda,  who  had  died  in  tiieir 
dungeons,  to  be  devoured  by  dogs,  and  buml  a 
German  officer  iu  effigv,  because  ne  harf»  <h>rii|g 
the  war  uAder   Napoleon,    translated  a  boek^ 
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poiotmenlB  whicb  be  b^  io  the  H< 
Office.  He  lived  io  disf^ce  till  li 
when  his  reputation  cauaed  him  to  be  re- 
caJIed  to  Madrid  to  inveatigate  some  dark 
pointaof  bijstory.  He  waatb^eu  apnoioted 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toiedo  in 
1806,  and,  in  1807,  after  he  had  proved 
himself  of  noble  descent,  he  was  made  a 
knight  of  the  order  of  doii  Carlos.  In  the 
next  year,  when  Napoleon  undertook  to 
reflate  the  afiSiirs  or  Spain,  Uorente  re- 
paired to  Bayonne,at  M  urates  j^equeet,  and 
took  part  ta  organizing  the  new  instittt- 
dons  of  his  country,  which,  however, 
could  not  take  permanent  root,  as  the  cler^ 
gy  saw  in  them  die  destnn  tion  of  their  au- 
thority.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered 
Madnd,  in  1809,  he  charged  Llcnrenie  to 
take  posaesMou  ol  die  papers  of  the  inquisi- 
tion, and  of  tlie  builduiga  and  arcluvea 
which  were  under  die  superintendeuee  of 
theceiiend  commandant  of  the  place*.  In 
181^  Llorente  published  a  historical,  me^ 
moir  on  the  inquisition,  with  the  view  of 
fireeio^the  Spanish  nation  from  the  charge 
of  having  ever  been  attached  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  aulo$  dafi.  Llorente  waa 
almoner  of  king  Joseph,who  made  hiro,suG- 
cessively,  counsellor  of  state,  conmiander 
of  the  royal  order  of  Spain,  commiasioner- 
geoenil  of theOuzodo.  He  folk)wed  Joseph 
to  Paris  aAer  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
the  French  in  Russia,  and  in  1815  had  the 
intention  of  accompanying  him.  to  the  U. 
States ;  but,  remaining  to  take  leave  of 
his  &mily,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  the 
plan.  Ill  1817,  he  published  his  history 
of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  in  French — a 
work  which  was  soon  translated  into  moat 
£un>peun  km^iaffes,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  tuatoricHT  source.  An  abridg- 
ment has  been  published  hy  Leonanl  Gd- 
lois.  When  tlie  old  authorities  were  re- 
stored, he  was  obliged  to  flee.  Banished 
fitmx  bis  country,  deprived  of  his  prof>erty 
«od  of  his  fine  library,  Llorente  lived  in 
France,  after  the  downfall  of  the  French 
party  hi  S|iain,  in  indigence.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  illiberal  party  arose,  at  last,  to  such 
a  height,  that  the  university  of  Paris  for- 
bade him  from  teaching  the  Spanish 
lauguage  in  the  hoarding-schoola,  which 
bad  been  his  only  means  of  support 
Tbe  rage  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the 
Highest  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his 
FtrtraUs  poUUquta  du  Paoes^  and  the 
flid  man  was  ordered,  in  tne  middle  of 
the  winter  of  1822,  to  Ibave  Paris  in  three 
day^  and  France  in  the  shortest  poa^ 
Mble  time.  He  was  not  allowed  to  reat 
aoe  day,  and  died  exhausted,  a  victim  to 
tto  penecutiona  of  the  nineteenth  centu- 


ly,  a  few  dmre  alter  his  arriwl  In  Madrid 
(Feb.  5,  1823)*  Daring  his  residence  in 
France,  he  published  his  Mimoires  patb* 
#emr  h  VBtsUivrt  dt  la  RhclvHmt  d'Es^ 
pagncy  avec  des  Pihea  juatyucHoeSy  under 
tbe  name  of  R.  Nelleto  (an  anagram  of 
Uorente),  in  three  vohunes  (Paris,  1815)-— 
a  work  of  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  events 
of  1808,  jn  Spain.  He  also  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  liinsaelf  U^odcia  bu»» 
grc^  de  Don.  J,  JL  lAarenie,  Paris,  1818), 
and  jybtimMB  PaHticM.  The  Di*cvrso9 
nbre  una  CanMucion  rdigiosa  was  act- 
ually written  by  an  American,  but  aiTang>- 
ed  and  edited  by  Llorente.  He  also  sur 
perintended  an  edition  of  (Euvres  com- 
pUtes  dt  BarMUmy  dt  la$  Casaa  (Paris, 

LLOTn^  Henry^  a  military  officer  and 
eminent  writer  on  tactira,  bom  in  Wales^ 
in  1729,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who 
instructed  him  in  the  nnathematics  and 
clasflical  hfiBrature.  At  the  age  of  17  be 
went  abroad,  and  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled in  Germany;  and  having  resided 
some  years  in  Aastria,  he  was  appointed 
aid-de-camp  lo  marshal  Lascy.  lie  was 
padually  promoted,  till,  in  1760,  he  was 
ttitrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
detachment  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  des- 
tined to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Prussians,  Lloyd  executed  this  service 
witli  great  success;  but  soon  afler  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  disgust  He  was 
then  employed  by  tlie  king  of  Prussia; 
and  during  two  campaigns,  he  acted  aa 
aid-de-camp  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  After  the  peace  of.Hubert»* 
burg,  he  travelled,  till  the  occurrence  of 
hosulJties  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
when  he  offered  bis  services  to  Catharine 
II,  who  made  him  a  major-general.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  1774,  at  the  siege 
of  Sil»tria;  and,  subsequently,  he  bad  the 
command  of  30,000  men,  in  the  wat  with 
Sweden*  At  length,  he-  lefl  Russia,  ai»d 
travelled  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
He  visited  general  Eiiott,  at  Gibraltai^ 
whence  he  proceeded  to  l^n^and.  Hav- 
ing made  a  survey  of  tbe  eoasta  of  the 
coumry,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
Invasion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  published  in  1798.  lie  ro- 
trpod,  at  length,  to  Huy,  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands,  where  he  died,  June  19, 1783.  Be- 
sides the  memoir,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  oi'  the 
War  ui  Germany,  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Empress-Queen  (Loudon, 
1781,  2  vols.,  4tD.);  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Con^KMitkm  of  aiSkrem  Anntea,  andem 
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ond  modem.  These  worfcs  hare  been 
translated  into  French  and  German,  and 
Joniini  made  uae  of  the  InA^uctioB  for 
hifl  Traki  du  Grandes  ^Ooirationa  MUv- 
taires.  Other  works  of  Lloyd's  are  said 
to  have  been  bought  up  and  suppressed 
bf  the  English  government,  and  many  of 
his  papers  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of,  at  his  death,  by  a  person 
aupposed  to  be  an  emissary  of  ihe  En^ish 
mimstry,  amQn|^  which  were  the  Contini*- 
ation  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Flan- 
ders. The  truth,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments seems  doubtful. 

Llotd,  James,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1769,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1787,  and,  on  leaving  college,  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Thomas  Russell,  whose 
extensive  fcnreign  trade  made  it  by  far  the 
most  suitable  place  in  New  England  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  business. 
He  visited  Europe,  and  resided  some  time 
in  Russia,  about  the  year  1792,  and,  afler 
a  successfbl  career  in  commerce,  wbs 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
In  1808,  a  senator  in  eongress.  During 
five  years,  and  at  a  period  of  great  party 
excitement  and  national  difficulty,  Mr, 
Lloyd  conducted  himself  with  pm- 
dencc,  intelligence,  firmness  and  integrity. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
he  kept  the  political  maxims  of  that  great 
man  always  in  view.  When  war  was 
declared  against  England  in  1812,  he  op^ 
posed  that  measure  more  fix)m  a  conrvio- 
tion  of  our  incompetent  preparation,  dian 
fix»m  any  doubt  of  our  ability  to  contend 
successnilly  when  properly  armed.  His 
speeches,  on  that  memomble  occasion, bear 
ample  testimony  to  \liis,  as  well  as  to  his 
warm  attachment  to  his  cotmtry,  and  soli- 
citude for  its  naval  and  military  fame.  In 
1822,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
appointed liim  to  the  national  setKUe. 
Durinff  another  period  of  five  years  that 
be  held  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  added 
to  hia  previous  reputation  by  a  constant 
application  to  busmess.  For  the  greater 
^^Sn  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  two 
important  committees — that  on  commerce 
and  that  on  naval  afilurs ;  a  station  that 
obliged  him  to  arrauge  the  numerous 
rqMMts  incidental  to  the  current  concerns 
ot^  each  session.  The  investigations  to 
which  he  was  led,  in  the  discharge  of 
these  duties,  gave  rise  te  several  pamphlets, 
which  he  published  at  different  times. 
The  last  of  these  was  published  Decem- 
.berdO,  1826,  at  Boston,  and  entitled  Re- 
marks on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
X)ommeroe  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States, 


Mareh  81,  1896,  on  the  Bridsli  eekH^ 
Intercourse.  He  died  at  New  Yoric  in 
1831. 

Llotd's  CoFFEE^IoiTSK,  London,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  royal  exchange, 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
eminent  merohants^  underwriters,  insur- 
anee  brokers,  &e.  As  Lloyd's  is  one  c^ 
the  most  extensive  and  best  known  Insur- 
ance offices,  the  estimate  of  a  vessel  at 
Lloyd's  tends  nmch  to  determine  her  char- 
acter among  merel^ts.  The  books  kept 
here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  eariy  intelligence  of  maritime  affiiim 

Lloto's  List,  a  publication  in  which 
the  shipping  news  received  at  Lloyd's 
oolSee-house  is  publiBhed,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  information  contained  in  it, 
is  of  great  importance  to  merchant!. 

LoAOSTONK.    (8ee  Magnet.) 

LoAir,  Public,  is  the  name  given  to 
money  borrowed  by  the  state.  There 
may  occur  cases  which  require  expenses 
for  which  the  ordinary  reventie  of  the 
state  is  not  sufficient.  If,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  usual 
revenue  by  iaugmenting  the  tax^  with^ 
out  great  inconvenience  to  the  nation, 
the  state  will  find  it  advisable  to  bonow, 
and  K>  pay  interest  till  it  can  discharge  the 
principal.  If  such  loans  are  appropriated 
to  objects  by  which  the  means  of  fMxxluC'- 
tion  are  augmented,  the  state  strengthen- 
ed, and  industry  increased,  they  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  those  which  an  in- 
dustrious tradesman  makes  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  improve  his  business.  If  ho 
is  successful,  he  will  increase  his  property, 
and  the  loan  itself  will  afford  the  means 
for  repaying  it.  Tins  will  be  the  case 
also  with  the  state,  when  it  employs  the 
borrowed  capital  to  open  to  the  nation 
increased  means  of  pro^table  industry,  hj 
facilitating  its  intercourse  vrith  other  cotm- 
triesj  giving  security  to  its  commerce,  and 
increasing  its  means  of  produetkHi.  But 
if  the  loans  are  expended  in  useless  or 
unfortunate  wars,  pr  in  other  unprofitable 
ways,  they  dimmish  the  means  of  labor  or 
enjoyment,  and  burthen  the  nation  with 
taxes  to  p«v  the  interest  and  discharge  the 
capital.  The  capitalists  whe  aid  in  pro- 
ducing, when  they  lend  their  capital  to 
men  of  business,  and  receive  their  inter- 
est fixHn  the  proceeds  of  their  capitals, 
become  unproductive  subjects  as  soon  as 
th^  lend  it  to  th^state  which  expends  it 
usedessly,  for  now  they  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  eapittds  of  others,  when  be- 
fore they  lived  on  the  products  of  their 
own.    Aa  loans^  however,  ofiay  become 
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to  Um  «tat^  tbe  oaly  ^piea* 
iKm  ia»  What  10  the  n^m  advautageous 
jnethod  of  luakuig  tbem?  A  chief  d'lB- 
tioctioii  wmag  ioaos  is  thia— 4bat  the 
IpdTenmiea^  IttVipiaea  ekber  the  repay- 
anent  of  the'ca{Mtal  at  a  particuJar  tiaie,  imtil 
which  it  paya  ijUerest,  or  reserves  the  Uher- 
jy  to  retain  the  capital,  accordmg  to  its  owu 
pleaaure,  onlv  paying  interest  regubiiy. 
'The -tot  kinn  i»  hahle  to  occasion  tcoub3[e 
to  the  stale,  because  the  payment  may 
•often  &l\\  at  an  inciMivenient  time.  The 
payment  of  large  stimsy  too,  at  a  particular 
period,  baa  this  disadvantage,  tbat  the 
nation^  when  the  pay^ment  is  to  be 
made,  becomes  destitute  of  ready  money. 
Thereforo  iarge  loana  are  usually  con- 
traeted  in  such  a  wi^  that  the  payment  is 
made,  successively,  at  many  peric^orre- 
nuuns  enSieely  indefinite*  The  last  kind 
of  loans  requirea  that  the  credit  of  the 
fltate  should  be  undoubted,  and  also  that 
large  ca^talsi  should  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  many  rich  people, 
who  fittd  their  |;ieatest  advantage  in  dis- 
posing q€  them  in  loans.  Where  there  is 
«  weU  founded  system  of  credit,  statesmen 
think  it  most  advantageous  to  secure  only 
the  f^gular  pavment  of  the  stipulated  in- 
terest, but  to  leave  the  payment  of  the 
4>apitB]  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state.  This 
is  called  iheJundiHg  ayskniy  as  &r  as  fixed 
iiinds  are  assigned  ibr  the  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  the  interest*  These  perphwd 
4ummtie8y  as  they  are  called,  had  their 
origin  in  Engkuid,  but  have  since  been  im« 
ita^  in  HoUand,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  naasy  othw  statee.  In  order  to  pro- 
Tide  Ibr  the  redeeming  of  the  capital,  a 
sinking  fund  (French,  amoriissement)  is 
established,  together  with  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  tha  payment  of  the  annuides. 
This  is  procured  by  means  of  a  tax  large 
enough  to  pay  the  annuity  as  long  as  it 
'  lasts,  aod  to  redeem,  annuaffy^  a  part  of  the 
capital  debt  This  sinking  fund  is  in- 
creased eveiy  year,  if  the  annuities,  annual- 
^  redeemed  are  added  to  it*  (See  Sink- 
tng  £\m(L)  Accordingtotliis  method,  the 
atate  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  borrow 
^apitAl }  it  selb  annuities,  and  fixes,  at  the 
sale^  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  redeem- 
ed. They  are  commonly  estimated  at  so 
much  per  cent  The  government  sayfr— I 
of&r  you  an  annuity  of  three,  four,  five> 
Sic  per  cent,  redeemable  at  my  pleasuve. 
How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  market  rate  of  interest,  and 
Ibe  degree  of  credit  which  the  state  en- 
joys, the  capitalists  offer  50, 60,  70,  80, 90, 
4&c^  pef  cepQt  The  pinking  fund  ^ms  to 
disfwrgs  the  debc,  gradually,  by  redeem- 


ing, anniially,  part  of  the  annuities,  at  the 
market  price.  If  the  latter  exceeds  tlie 
price  for  which  it  had  so)d  its  annuities,  it 
wiU  be  obligetL  to  redeem  them  widi 
loss ;  but  if  it  is  less,  it  can  redeem  thepi 
with  gain.  Anodier  kind  of  loan  i% 
when  Uie  capitalists  pay  100  per  cent  at  ^ 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  government  re- 
serving -the  right  towpuy  the  capital  at  any 
convenient  time.  Suppose  Uiat  the  state, 
when  it  wishes  to  borrow,  i$  obliged  to 
pay  eight  per  cent,  and  that  these  stocks, 
in  tiie  course  of  three  years,  should  rise  in 
the  market  100  per  cent,  above  par ;  the 
state  would  easily  find  capitalists,  who 
would  lend  at  the  rate  of  tour  per  cent 
annuallv,  and  with  this  it  could  redeem 
the  eight  per  cent  stocks.  If,  tliei-efore, 
the  state  has  reason  to  expect  that  the 
pice  of  the  stocks  will  rise,  its  best  plan 
IS  to  receive  a  fixed  capital  sum  at  such  a 
jrate  of  mterest  as  it  is  obliged  to  give. 
But  if  it  fears  that  the  interests  or  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  will  fall,  it  is  for  its 
advantage  to  procure  tho^necessaiy  money 
by  the  ^e  of  stocks  at  the  market  price, 
.because  it  may  hope  to  redeem  them  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Sometimes  premiums,  or 
the  chances  of  a  lottery,  are  employed  to 
stimulate  reluctant  capitalists,  and  some- 
times even  force.  If  a  government  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  than  thoae 
arising  from  the  annuity  or  interest  offered, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  enjoys  but  a  fee- 
ble credit,  or  that  there  is  a  wont  of  capi- 
tal. How  fertile  modem  history  is  in  loans 
of  every  kind,  and  into  what  an  unhappy 
situation  many  states  have  fallen,  by  reason 
of  them,  is  well  known.  In  Austria,  the 
proprietors  of  the  stocks  have  been  ^rced, 
several  times,  to  advance  further  sums,  to 
avoid  losing  what  diey  had  already  lent 
(See  NiOumal  Ddi.) 

LoANDA,  or  LoANDO,  or  St.  Paul  dx 
LoANPA ;  a  city  of  Angola,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  capital  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  tnis  part  of  Africa ; 
longitude  13?  2jy  E-j  latitude  8°  55'  S.: 
poj^ation,  stated  by  Clarke  at  5,000 ;  by 
Hassel  at  18,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  tbe  sea- 
coast,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular. 
It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  is 
neither  walled  nor  fortified.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  diree  convents. 
The  port  is  safe  and  spacious;  the  coun- 
try around  pleasant  and  fertile,  abounding 
in  catUe,  com  and  firuits  *,  provisions  plen- 
tiful and  cheap ;  but  tbe  water  bad,  and 
must  be  brought  from  aneighborbig  river, 
on  an  island  opposite.  The  houses  be« 
.  loipging  to  the  Portuguese  are  built  of 
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stone ;  the  houses  of  tbe  natives  are  more 
natiierous,  but  mean.  The  Jeeuits  o^ciate 
as  priests,  and  pre«de  -over  tlte  schools. 

LoANGO ;  a  country  oi^ Western  Africa, 
of  riibits  somewhat  vague.  The  country 
aul>ject  to  tlie  kiu^  of  Loango  excencfis 
from  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  on  the  south,  to 
cape  St.  Catharine,  a  coast  of  upwards  of 
400  miles;  hut  Loan^  proper  occupies 
only  the  middle  part,  excluding  Mayotn- 
ba  on  one  side,  and  Malernbtt  on  the  other. 
The  climate  is  described  as  iine ;  rain  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  never  violent,  bnt 
de\vB  abundant;  tbe  soil  a  re^,  stiff  clay, 
and  very  fertile,  but  little  cultivated ;  the 
grains  are  manioc,  maize,  and  a  species 
of  pulse,  called  msangen;  the  sugar-cane 
grows  to  a  great  size ;  palm-trees  are 
abundant;  also  potatoes  and  yams,  and 
the  finest  fruits  grow  wild.  Among  tbe 
animals  are  tiger-cats,  ounces,  hyaenas, 
hares,  and  antelopes.  The  country  is 
tfainlv  inhabited;  the  population  is  esti- 
mated by  De  Grandpri  at  600,00a  The 
inhabitants  are  very  indolent,  and  live  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  Their  houses 
are  formed  of  straw  and  junk,  rooffed  with 
palm  leaves.  The  government  is  despot- 
ic, and  the  dignity  is  transmitted  only  in 
the  female  line.  Almost  the  only  oligect 
for  which  Europeans  resort  to  this  const 
is  the  trade  in  slaves.  Wliile  Loango  was 
in  the  height  of  its  power,  its  |>oit  was 
almost  the  exclusive  tncotre  of  this  trade. 
The  trade  has  of  late  much  diminished. 
(See  Tuckey's  ExpedUion  to  the  Cotigo.) 

Loan  GO ;  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Loan- 
go, on  a  river  which  fonns  a  bay  at  its 
mouth,  about  six  miles  from  the  Atlantic ; 
longitude,  according  to  captain  Tuckey, 
12^  30'  E. ;  latitude  4«>  40^  N.  It  is  about 
four  miles  in  oircuit,  containing  onty 
about  600  enclosures,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  number  of  cottages ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  computed  at  15,000.  The 
land  in  the  vii^ity  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
water  exccHom,  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
is  attended  With  some  danger.  The  town 
is  called  also  LavangOf  Lwmgiri,  BangOy 
and  Bufdi ;  by  the  natives,  Borai,  or  BoorL 

LoBAy,  George  Mouton,  count,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and,  in  1830,  commander 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  one  of 
thepiipils  of  the  French  revolution  of 
178y,  and  a  distinguished  actor  in  that  of 
July,  1830,  was  bom  in  1770,  and  de- 
signed for  commercial  putmiits.  On  the 
invasion  of  France,  in  1792,  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  obtained  his  first 
pi-oraorion  on  the  Rhine.  Having  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  Italy,  where  be 
was  dangerously  wounded,  be  was  ere- 


ated,  by  the  fint  oomuI,  Bonpaits^ 
general  of  Imgade,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied tlie  emperor  in  all  his  campaigm^ 
in  the  capacity  of  aid.  In  1807,  he  was 
wounded  at  Friedland,  and  protnsted  l» 
the  rank  of  geneml  ef  divioon.  His  bnl-> 
iiant  services  in  Spain,  in  1808,  and  in 
Germany,  obtained  him  his  title  of  eounl 
^See  JbpenL)  Afler  having  served  in  die 
Russian  campaign,  he  was  made  prisoner 
in  Dresden,  in  1813,  but  set  at  liberty  aflmr 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon^  He  rejoined 
the  emperor  during  the  bundf^  days^ 
was  named  peer  of^lfVance,  received  the 
command  of  a  division,  and  distingviabed 
himself  at  Waterloo.  On  tbe  seeend  res- 
toration of  tbe  Bourbons,  count  Lebau 
was  banished  from  the  kincdom  {see 
Louif  XVIlI)f  and  he  reskied  m  Belgnum 
till  1818,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France.  During  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  took  an  active  part  on  the  popular  sidsL 
and,  when  Lafayette  resigned  tne  command 
of  the  national  guards,  was  appointed  (De- 
cember 26)  commander  of  those  of  Paris. 

LoBEiRA,  Vasco,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  Amadis  de  OmiLy  was 
bom  at  Porta,  in  Portugal,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1380,  he  was  knighted 
on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Aljubarrota,  by 
king  Joam  L  He  died  at  Elvas,  where 
he  possessed  an*^  estate,  in  1403.  The 
origmal  of  his  celebrated  romance  was 
preserved  in  tbe  Hbranr  of  the  duke  of 
Aveii^,  who  suffered  for  the  eonspiracy 
against  Joseph  I ;  but  whether  still  in  ex- 
istence or  not,  is  doubtful.  This  romance 
has  been  claimed  for  France,  it  having  been  - 
asserted  that  Lobeira  was  only  a  transla- 
tor ;  but  doctor  Southey  has  succeeded  iu 
refuting  that  pretension.  (See  Jimndia,) 

LoBEL,  Martin  de  (LaliniKed,  Ijohdxas)^ 
was  born  at  Lille,  in  1538,  studied  medi- 
cine at  MontpeBier,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzeriand,  Germany,  became 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
was,  at  a  later  perknl,  invited  to  Eti^and, 
as  botanist,  by  king  James.  He  died  in 
1616,  at  Highgate,  near  London.  His  chief 
works  are  Sttrpium  admnaria  natMi,  with 
engvavings  {London,  1570,  folio;  several 
times  reprinted  ;  the  last  time,  Frankfort, 
1651,  folio) ;  Plantarum  stu  StirpiUm  HU' 
toria  cum  AdverBoriprum  Vohmine,  mth 
engravings  {Antwerp,  1576j  folio ;  in 
Dutch,  ibid,  1581);  Iconts  SHrpium  [Ant- 
werp,  1581,  4to.;  also  London,  1606, 
4to.).  Afler  him,  a  genus  of  plants  bias 
been  called  Lobelia.  All  the  species  are 
poisonous;  some  very  nrach  so. 

Lobelia  ;  a  genus  of  plants  distia* 
guiflhedby  tbe  labiate  eorsUa^  and  by 
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iMmg^  Che  fire  fitamens  united  in  the  ibral 
of «  eylioder,  at  in  the  ctmuftmUt^  About 
1$0  species  ace  koown^  wnich  are  herba- 
oeoua  or  fiiiteeceiit»  having  alteniale  leaves, 
and  flowers  disposed  in  terminal  jraeemes. 
The  juioe  in  aU  is  milky,  and  more  or  less 
aerid  and  caustic.  Among,  the  epeeies 
inhabiting  the  U.  Statss,  the  most  re- 
markahle  are  the  three  foUowing-: — ^Tbe 
JU  MkUiiiea  m  found  in  moist  placea 
thffoupiout  theMiddle  and  Western  States* 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  lour 
&et,and  beiini  iarxe  and  beautiful  flowers, 
of  a  fine  blue  coM>r.  It  was,  formerly,  a 
cetebrfated  remedy  with  the  aborigiQes, 
aiid»  as  such,  has  been  brought  into  no^- 
tiee  among  medicsA  praetitionerB ;  but  its 
Tiitues  have  been  overrated,  and  it  is  now 
iwely  eao^^oyed.  It,  however,  possesses 
diuretic  properties. — ^The  large  scarlet 
flowers  o€  the  1^  cardmaiis^  or  cardinal- 
flower,  joce  cob^mcuous  in  the  low  grounds^ 
i|Dd  akmg  the  banks  of  streams,  Sirough- 
out  the  U.  States  The  brilMancy  of  the 
flowen  has  rendered  this  plant  a  favorite 
IB  the  European  gardens,  where  it  has 
bam  ctdtivated  A>r  more  than  two  ceiKu- 
riea^— The  JL.  u^Usku  or  Indian  tobaeoo, 
iaan  upli^  plant,  onon  growing  even  in 
cultivated  gropnds,  from  Canada  to  Caro- 
fina.  The  flow^s  are  very  small,  blue, 
and  are  succeeded  by  inflated  capsules. 
It  poasesscs  en^etic  properties,  and  i$  an 
acnd  and  dang^tnis  plant.  It  was  em- 
pfeyedasa  ine£cine  by  theIndiaos,and  has, 
nf  late,  acquired  some  celebrity  from  being 
uaed  by  a  certain  class  of  empirics.  Ten 
ocberspecies  of  Me/ta  inhabit  the  U.  States^ 
JLoBSTKR  {a$iaeu8).  This  well  known 
crastaceous  animal  has  aheady  been  cur- 
sorily mentioned  under  the  head  of  Cnuo- 
fish  (q.  v.),  and  it  was  there  inadvertently 
mateA,  that  the  lobster,  fi>und  on  the  Amer- 
icsD  coast,  was  the  id.  fonunarugj  or,  in 
other  words,  identical  with  the  European 
qiecies.  It  was  so  considered  by  most 
D8tiirali8ta»  until  Mr,  Say  pointed  out  the 
didfeieiices-  between  them.  (See  Joum, 
AcmLJSraLSeLPkUad^\yli65,)  Ue  terms 
it  ^  marmug*  Mr.  Say  observes  that 
Sefaa,  hewever,  was  aware  that  this  spe- 
cies vraa  distinct  from  the  European,  and 
figured  it  in  his  gssat  work.  They  are 
exceedingly  alike,  though  there  are  certain 
traits  of  diflerence,  sutncient  to  authorisee 
a  ssparation.  The  habits  of  the  A  mericau 
speoea  ate,  as  fiur  as  they  have  been  eh- 
served,  a^iatogou^  to  those  of  the  ramma- 
nu,  Thiy  are  taken  by  means  of  pots  or 
tsapa,  made  of  stripe  or  osiers,  formed 
Boniewfaat  hke  a  mouse-trap,  baited  with 
farU^  attached  to  acord  and  buoy,  and 


sunk  by  means  or  a  weight.  ilTie  Ekiro- 
pean  lobster  having  been  more  studied  by 
naturalists,  the  fbllowing  particulars  re- 
specting it  have  been  obtained.  Like  the 
crabs,  Uiey  change  their  crust  annually. 
Pievieus  to  this  process,  they  appear 
sick,  languid  and  restless.  They  acquire 
the  new  shell  m  about  three  or  fbur  days, 
during  wbicih  time,  being  perfectly  de- 
tocetess,  they  become  the  prey,  not 
only  of  fish,  but  also  6f  such  of  tlieir 
brethren  as  are  not  in  the  same  condition. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  are 
able  to  draw  the  muscles  of  their  claws 
out  of  their  hard  covering.  The  fisher- 
men say,  that  during  the  pining  state  of 
the  animal,  before  casting  its  shell,  the 
limb  beconies  contracted  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
through  the  joints  and  narrow  passage 
near  the  body.  Like  all  other  crusta- 
ceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a  soil  state.  The  circumstance 
of  lobsters  losing  their  claws  on  occasion 
of  thunder-claps,  or  the  sound  of  cannon, 
is  well  authenucated.  The  restoration  of 
daws  lost  thus^  or  fi-om  tlieir  frequent 
combats  with  each  other,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party  generally  leaves  one  of 
his  limbs  in  his  adveiBary's  grasp,  may  be 
readily  observed,  as  the  new  limb  seldom, 
if  ever,  attains  the  size  of  the  former. 
These  animals  are  so  sensible  to  the  shock 
communicated  to  the  fluid  in  wliich  they . 
live,  by  the  firing  of  capnon,  that  it  is  said 
they  wholly  deserted  New  York  bay, 
from  this  cause,  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  water,  they  are  very 
rapid  in  their  motions,  and,  when  sud- 
denly alarmed,  can  spring  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  attain  their  retreat  in  a  rock , 
with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  passage  barely  sufficient  to 
permit  their  bodies  to  psss.  They  are. 
extremely  prolific :  doctor  Baster  says  that 
he  counted  12,444  eggs  under  the  tail  of  a 
female  lolister,  besides  those  that  remained 
in  the  body  unprotruded.  The  female 
deposits  these  eggs  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched. 

L<k;h  ;  the  Scotch  for  Iflke, 

Loch  KxTaiNE,  or  Catherine  ;  a 
small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Pertli,  in  the  Gr^mnpian  hills,  cek:brated 
for  the  picturesque  beaudes  of  its  shores. 
It  has  become  famous  as  the  scene  uf  tha 
Lady  of  the  Lake.  Bordering  on  it  are 
the  Trosachs,  rough  and  stuiiendous 
mountains,  fliUof  wiklness  and  rude  gran- 
deur. The  access  to  the  lake  is  throudi 
a  narrow  past^  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
«*the  Trosachs'  rugged  jaws." 
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Loch  Liveit.    {9te  Leven,) 

Loch  Loaroifo  f  a  lake  of  Scotland^  in 
the  county  of  Argyle.  It  oonHntinicates 
•with  the  Clyde  by  a  river,*  which  joiiiBtbe 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  is  about  30  miles 
long,  and»  in  some  jiarts,  8  or  9  broad, 
and  contains  about  30  islands.  This 
beautifiil  lake  is  surrounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  tor  the 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
shores.  Its  depth  is  variousi,  in  some 
parts  100  fathoms.  >  It  abounds  in  tront. 

Lock  ;  a  well  known  instrument,  used 
fbr  fastening  doors,  chests^  Scc^  generally 
oi>ened  by  a  key.  The  lode  is  reckoned 
the  niaster-plec*  in  sraitheiy,  a  great  deal 
of  art  and  cfelicacy  being  required  in  oon- 
trivhig  and  varying  the  wards,  springs, 
bohs,  &C.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the 
phices  where  tliey^are  to  be  used,  and  to 
the  several  occasions  of  using  them.  The 
principle  on  whicli  all  locks  depend,  is  the 
appKcation  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt, 
hj  means  of  a  communication  from  with- 
out ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  tlie 
lever  acts  upon  the  bolt,  and  moves  it  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  secure  the  lid  or  door 
from  l)eing  opened  by  any  pull  or  push 
from  without.  The  secunty  of  locks,  in 
general,  tlierefbre,  depends  on  the  number 
of  inii)odimentB  we  can  interpose  betwixt 
the  lever  '^the  key)  and  tlie  bok  which 
secures  the  door;  and  these  impediments 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  twircb,  the 
number  and  Intricacy  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  dis^guish  a  good  lock  from  a 
ijad  one.  If  tliese  wards,  however,  do  not, 
in  an  e^ctual  manner,  preclude  the  ac- 
cess of  all  other  instruments  besides  the 
proper  key,  it  is  still  possible  for  a  me- 
chanic, of  equal  skill  wi/h  the  lookmaker, 
to  open  It  without  tlie  key,  and  thus  to 
elude  the  labor  of  the  otlier.  Various 
complicated  and  difficult  locks  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  BraraAh,  Taylor, 
Speare,  and  others.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  5J4  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in-- 
troduccd,  correspondinff  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  Out  of  these,  an  Indefinite 
numbA*  of  combinations  may  be  made. 
The  person  locking  the  door  selects  and 
places  the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  par- 
ticular word,  known  only  to  himself,  and 
no  other  person,  even  if  in  possession  of 
the  key,  can  open  the  door,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  word. 

Locks.  When  a  canal  changes  from 
one  level  to  another  of  different  elevation, 
the  place  where  the  change  of  level  takes 
place,  is  commanded  by  a  Jpcfc.  Locks 
are  tight,  oblong  enclosures,  in  the  bed  of 


the  canal,, fimiished  v^lh  gates  ar  MOb 
end,  which  sepanite  the  higher  froiti  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canal.  Wlien  a  boat 
passes  up  the  oanal,  tlie  ^  lower  gates  aro 

red,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lock, 
which  the  lower  gates  are  ^crt.  A 
sluice,  GommunKating  with  the  upfer  mat 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened^  and  the  lonk 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boi^ 
on  its  snriace.  When  the  lock  u  fified  to 
the  highest  water  level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  oft 
the  level  of  the  upper  paitef  the  canal, 
passes  on  hs  way.  The  reverse  of  thk 
piooess  is  perfbmned  when  the  boat  ia^ 
descending  the  canal.  Locks  are  iiMiiie 
of  stone  or  brick,- sometinftes  of  wood. 
The  gates  are  commotily  double^  reseifi- 
bling  folding  doors.  They  meet  ea^ 
other,  in  most  instances,  at  an  obttne 
cuisle,^ttd  the  pressure  of  the  water  serves 
to  keep  them  ^rmly  tn  eontact.  Cast  iroii 
gates  are  sometimes  used  in  England 
cm^ed  In  the  fbrm  of  a  horizontal  arch, 
vrith  their  convex  side  owjosed  to  the 
water.  In  China,  inclined  pliuies  are  said 
to  be  used  instead  of  locks,  along  whiek  "* 
the  boats  are  drawn  up  er  let  down.  The^ 
have  also  been  used  in  Europe^  and  on  the 
Morris  cailal,  in  New  Jersey. 

Locke,  John,  one  of  the  nmst  emiMAit 
philoscmhem  and  valuable  writers  of  his 
age  and  country,  was  bom  at  Wrington, 
in  Somersetshire,  A(ig.  39,  1633*  His 
father^  who  had  been  bred  lo  the  \b,W 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham,  by 
whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  oat  of  tli© 
civil  war,  he  became  a  captain  In  the  ser- 
vice of  p)ariiamenft  The  sobject  of  tfens 
article  was  sent,  at  a  proper  age,  to  Wesf- 
mhister  school,  whence  he  W6s  elected,  in 
1651,  to  Christ-church  college,  OxibnI. 
H^re  he  disthigoisbed  himself  much  by 
his  application  and  proficiency;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1656,  ami 
of  M.  A.  in  1638,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic.  In  the  year  1664,  lie 
accepted  an  oflfer  to  go  abroad,  m  tfw 
capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan^ 
envoy  fS^m  Charies  II  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenbui^,  and  other  German  princes ; 
but  he  returned,  in  the  course  of  a  yeftr, 
and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed 
ardor.  In  1666,  he  was  introduced  to 
lord  Ashley,  aflerwards  the  celebrated 
eari  of  Shaflesbury,  to  whom  he  liecame 
essentially  serviceable  In  hid  medical 
capachy,  and  who  fbrmed  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  geberd  powers,  that  he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  reri- 
dence  hi  his  hoilse,  and  %Hrged'  hiro  to 
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«ppfy  Mb  MiMltetapdlitiof  ftncl.pyio«o- 
phjr.  ify  his  ac^uMlanoe  with  tbiano- 
beoMB,  Mr.  Locke  was  hitrodiiGed  \o  ^e 
duke  of  BuekragbatB,  the  earl  of  Haliiix, 
and  otk«rBof  the  »io6teinm6iit  peraoosof 
Ihek  <kiy.  In  i(i68,  at  the  request  of  the 
caii  mmd  <K>«Hite»  of  Noftfaiunbeiiand)  he 
accompraed  them  ia  a  tour  to  Pnuioe, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  enqiioyed  by  lord 
AflUey,  then'  chaneellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  dntwinf  up  the  Fandamental  Consdtn- 
tioas  a£  Cavoiioa.  He  also  saperintended 
die  education  of  that  Dobleman-S'son.  in 
167%  be  began  to  form  the  plan  of  bis 
'Emmy  on  the  Human  Uncieiatandiog,  and, 
-about  the  «ametkn^  was^iadea  i^low 
«rf*  the  rogial  e^aierf .  In  1672,  Ibid  Ash- 
ley, having  been  created  earl  of  8haAM- 
tory,  aBd€hanoeUer,«ppointed  Mr.  Lodie 
aecromry  of  pfeseotaiioiis,  whieh  office, 
however,  he  lost  the  fi>llowing  year,  when 
the^arl  was  obliged  to  resign  the  seaJe. 
,  Being  still  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
thitt  nobleitian  then  made  IMr.  Loeke  sec- 
retasy  ut  the  samtf ;  but,  the  commission 
baing  dissolved  in  1674,  he  lost  that  ap- 
-potDOnent -also,  in  the  fbUowing  yiestr,  he 
paduated  as  a  bachelor  of  pbysc,  and, 
MDg  apppeheosive  of  a  oonsumptiou, 
travelled  into  Finaee,  and  resided  some 
lime  at  Moatpdlier.  In  1679,  be  returned 
to  England,  at  the  request  of  the^  earl  ef 
SkaftMbuiy,  than  again  restored  to  power ; 
and,  in  1682,  when  that  noblemau  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompa- 
nied him  m  his  exile.  On  the  death  of  b!s 
nation,  in  that  coontiy,  aware  bow  much 
tie  was  disliked  by  the  predominant  aibi- 
'  Wbtj  &ctk>n  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain 
•  abroad ;  and  was,  in  consecjuence^  accused 
•f  being  the  author  of  certain  tracts  against 
the  English  government;  and,  akhoiitfli 
Ifaase  were  ai&rwards  discovered  to  be  the 
woA  of  another  peiaon,  he  was  arbltrso^y 
ejected  from  his  aiudentship  of  Chridt- 
diorch,  by  the  king's  command.  Thus 
aasailed,  be  continued  abroad,  nobly  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  ccle- 
brated  William  Penn  undertook  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  expressing  himself,  like  the 
cbflBcellor  L'Hoepital,  in  similar  <^ircum- 
stances,  ignorant  of  the  -crimes  of  which 
be  had  been  dechtfed  guilty.  In  1685, 
when  Monmouth  undertook  his  ill-con- 
certed enterprise,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
Hague  demanded  the  person  of  Mr.  Locke, 
and  sevBral  otheri,  which  denisTid  obliged 
btm  lo  conceal  himself  for  nearly  a  year ; 
but,  in  1686,  he  again  afvpeared  in  public, 
cod  fyrmed  n  literary  society  at  Ajnster- 
dam,  in  conjunctioa  with  Limborch,  Le- 
deraandKi^ets.    Dnritig  tiie  timeof  ius 
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o«iceabnantybe«8dso  vnx>t^  his  ^rst  Liet|er 
concerning  ToJenition,  which  was  printed 
'at  Gouds,  in  1G89,  under  the  title  of  £^- 
Ma  de  2Weranita,  and  was  rapidly  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  French  and  KngJi^. 
At  tbe-revohition,  he  returaed  to  England, 
•ia  the  fleet  whbh  conveyed  the  prmcess 
.  of  Omnge,  and,  being  deemed  a  sufi^rer 
for  the  piuieiplee  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, be  ^  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
^appeals,  and  was  soon  afier  gratiiied  by 
the  «etal)li«hment  of  toleration  bv  law. 
|b1690,  he  pubhabed  his  celebrated  Essay 
leoncemiiig  Human  Understanding,  which 
he  had  written  in  Holland.  It  was  in- 
^siantiy  attacked  by  various  writens.  It 
-was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
beads  of  houftes  of  tlie  university  of  Ox- 
ford^ to  fi»rmaUy  censure  and  discourage 
.  it;  butnodHDg  was  finally  rssolved  npon, 
but  that  each  mastw  should  endeavor  to 
*  prevent  its  bekig  read  in  his  college.  Nci- 
therthtB,  however,  nor  any  other  opposition, 
av«uled-$  the  reputation,  both  of  the  wofk 
and  of  the  audior,  inceeased  tliroughout 
Europe  r  tnd,  besides  being  tmnslated  into 
French  and  llatin,  it  had  reached  a  fouith 
English  edition,  in  1700.  In  1690,  Locke 
published  his  second  Letteron  Toleratiob ; 
and,  in  the' same  year,  appeared  his  two 
Treatises  on  Government,  in  opposition  to 
the  princi(^es  of  sir  Robert  Filmer,  and 
-4f  the  wh(^e  pasaive-obedi^ace  sc4iooL 
He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  endtled  Some 
ConsideratioRS  of  the  Consequences  of 
lowering  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Money 
(16&1,  8vo.),  wWch  ymB  followed  by  other 
smaller  pieces  on  tlie  same  subject.  In 
169^,  he  published  a  third  Letter  on 
Toleration,  and,  the  following  year,  bis 
Thoughts  concerning  Education.  lu 
16^  he  vnis  made  a  conmiissioner  of 
trade  and  plantati^ms,  and,  in  the  same 
•year,  pnblished  his  Reasonableness  Of 
Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  beirtg  warmly  atmcked  by  doctor 
Edwfurds,  in  his  Socinianism  Unmasked, 
Locke  followed,  with  a  -first  and  second 
Vindication,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self in  a  masterly  manner.  The  use 
made  by  Toland,  and  other  Intitudinarian 
writers,  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  cele- 
brated bishop  StiUingfleet,  who,  irt  hhi 
Defence  of  tlie  Ductrine  of  the  Trinity, 
censured  some  passages  in  Locke's  Essav ; 
and  a  controversy  arose,  in  which  the 
great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesias- 
tical anti(tuities  of  the  prelate  yielded,  in 
an  argumentative  contest,  to  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  philosopher.     With  liis 
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puUieationB  in  thk  eomrwflwy,  irhicfa 
were  distinguished  by  mildness  end  ur- 
banity, Locke  retired  from  t)ie  press,  and, 
his '  asthmatic  complaint  increasing,  he 
resigned  his  postof  commissioner  of  trade 
and  plantations,  observing  that  he  could 
not^  m  conscience,  hold  a  situation,  to 
which  a  considerable  salary  was  attached, 
without  performing  the  duties  of  it.  From 
this  time,  be  lived  wholly  in  retirement, 
where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  ;^  while  tlie  sufferings  incidental 
to  his  discmlers  were  materially  alleviated 
by  the  kind  attentions  and  agreeable  con- 
versation of  lady  Masham,  who  was  the 
daughter- of  the  learned  doctor  Cudworth, 
andr  for  many  years,  his  intimate  friend. 
Locke  continued  nearly  two  years  in  a 
declining  state,  and  at  length  expired  in  a 
manner  oorrespondent  with  his  piety, 
equanimity  and  rectitude,  Oct.  28,  1704. 
He  was  buried  at  Gates,  where  there  is-  a 
neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited  by 
himself.  The  naoral,  social  and  political 
character  of  this  eminent  man«  is  suffi- 
ciently itlusorated  by  the  foregoing  brief 
Account  of  his  life  and  labom;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  his  writings  upon  the  opinions  and 
even  fortunes  of  mankind,  is  the  best  eu- 
logium  on  his  mental  superiority.  In  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Reed,  he  gave  tlie  first 
example  in  the  English  hmguage,  of  writ- 
ing on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity 
ai^  per»)icuity;  No  author  has  more 
Buccessfuily  pointed  out  the  danger  of 
ambiguous  words,  and  of  having  indistinct 
notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea^ 
sotung ;  while  his  observations  on  the 
Tarious  powers  of  tlie  human  understand- 
ing, on  the  use  and  abuse  of  worrls,  and 
•n  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, are  dmwn  from  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion tni  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
In  order  to  study  the  human  soul,  he 
went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to  modem 
philosophers  for  advice,  but,  like  Male- 
pranche,  he  turned  within  himself^  and, 
afier  having  long  contemplated  his  own 
mind,  he  gave  \m  reiSections  to  the  world. 

I  Locke  was  a  very  acute  thinker,  and  his 
labors  will  always  be  acknowledged  with 

.  gratitude,  in  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  human 
soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to 
derive  all  ideas  from  experience,  he  has  un- 
intentionally supporteti  materialism.  His 
declaration,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 
CAn  make  matter  capable  of  tliinkui^  hiis 
lieeu  considered  dangerous  in  a  rchgious 


poiat  <^  Tiew;  LoclEe^  great  w«ilc,  hiB 
£s8ay  on  the  Human  Understanding; 
which  he  was  19  yeus  in  preparing,  owes 
its  existenoa  to  a  dispute, atwhich  he  waft 
present^  and  which  he  perc«iyed  to  real 
entirely  on  a  verbal  Ansundervtaoding, 
and,  considering  this  to  be  a  cammen 
source  of  error,  Jie  was  led  to  study  tht 

.  origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this . 
.work  has  rendered  the  empirical  phikiso- 
phy  general,  in  England  and  France, 
though,  in  both  countnes,  philosophers  c£ 
a  dincrent  ^hool  hare  appeared.  (See 
Cottstn.)  Henry  Lee  and  Norris  (in  Ox- 
ford) were  among  his  earliest  opponents. 
In  France,  Jean  Ledero  (Cleiicus)  distin- 
guished himself  particnlariy  as  a  paitisui 
of  Locke;  and  'sGravesande  spread  his 
philosophy,  by  compendiums,  in  HoUaw). 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical 
studies,  to  which  the  Essay  itself  has  maia- 
ly  conduced^  it  will  ever  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the  science, 
of  the  human  mind.  His  next.great  wodt, 
his  two  Treatises  on  Govemmenty  was 
opposed  by  the  theorists  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience  (see.  LegUwuuy)^ 
and  by  ^viiters  of  Jacobitical  tendencies  $ 

.  but  it  upholds  the  great  principles,  whicli 
may  l>e  d^eemed  the  constitutMxiiai  doc- 
tritie  ef  his  -country.  It  was  a  i&verile 
work  with  the  statesmen  of  tlie  Aiiierioan 
revolution,  by  whom  it  is  constantiy  ap- 
pealed to  in  tiieir  constitutional  argumetMs. 
His  ReasonaUenesB  of  Christianity  main- 
tains, that  there  is  nothing  contained  in 
revealed  religion  inconsistent  vntki  reasea, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  believe 

,  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  Hia  posthu- 
mous works,  also,  have  caused  liim  to 
be  considered,  by  j^otne,  as  a  Sociniaa. 
Besides  the  woiks  ahmdy  meutione<^ 
Locke  lefl  several  MSS.  behind.hii%  Grom 
which  his  executorsy  sir  Peter  King  and 
JVIr.  Antiiony  Collins,  published,  in  1706, 
his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  St.  PaulrS 
Epistles  to  lite  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Romaiis  and  Ephesians,  with  an  Essay 
prefixed  for  >tiie  Understanding  of  SL 
Paul's  Epistles,  by  a  reference  to  St. 
Paul  himself.  In  1706,  the  same  parties 
published  Posthumous  Woii^s  of  Mr. 
Locke  (8vo.),  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  an  Exam- 
ination of  Molebranche's  Opinion  of  see- 
ing all  Things  la  God«  His  works 
have  been  collected  together,,  and  fre- 
quently printed  in  3  vds.,  folio,  4  vols., 
quarto,  and,  more  lately,  in  10  voIsl,  8vq^ 
with  a  life  prefixed,  by  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Some  unpublished  MSS.  yet 
remoiii  in  yfttssomtm  of  hud  Hmg^  wlio 
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materiala  in  bis  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  John  Locke  ( London,  1829).— ^e,  aim, 
8tewan^  PbiloBopliicel  Essays. 

LocKBR ;  a  ksnd  of  box,  or  chest,  made 
along  the  side  of  a  ship,  to  put  or  stow  any 
thinff  in. — SM  Uekers;  stroDf^  firnnes  of 
plans  near  the  pump-well  in  the  hokl»  in 
which  tbe  shot  are  put. 

LoGKBfAif*  (See  Loknumy  and  FMe.) 
LocoHonojf.  The  arts  of  locomodoB 
are  very  \veH  described  in  Bigelow'a 
TecbnokM^y  (Boeton,  18^),  and  the  few 
vtmarics  that  foUow  are  abridged  from  the 
font  part  of  tbe  article.  The  chief  obsta- 
cles which  oppose  kMSoraotion,  or  change 
'  of  place,  are  grsfity  and  friction,  the  last 
ef  which  is,  in  meet  cases,  a  consequence 
of  tbe  first  Oravitj  confines  alt  terres- 
ttrial  bodies  i^^ajastthe  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  ibree  proportionate  to  tbe 
qoantitj  of  matter  which  composes  them, 
^ost  ionde  of  mechanism,  both  natunii 
and  «iiifi^,  which  assist  locomotion,  ai«e 
arrangements  fi)r  obviating  the  efifectac^ 
gravity  and  iiiction.  Animals  that  walk, 
obviate  fnctioQ  by  aubstituting  points  of 
their  bodies  instead  of  large  surfrces,  and 
upon  these  points  they  turn,  as  upon  cen- 
tres, for  the  length  €£  each  step,  raising 
themselvea  whoUy  or  pmrtly  irom  the 
crotmd  in  soccesuve  arcs,  instead  of 
drawrog  themselves  along  the  suffice. 
As  the  feet  move  in  separate  lines,  tbe 
body  has  afao  a  lateral,  vibratoiy  motion. 
A  man^  in  walking,  puts  down  one  foot 
bsfi>re  the  other  is  raised,  hut  not  in  nm«- 
ning.  Qnaibnipeds,  in  wayung)iiave  three 
feet  upon  the  ground  for  most  of  the  time; 
in  ttvicting^  only  two.  Animals  which 
waHi  against  gravity,  as  the  common  fly, 
tSbe  tree-toad,  occ,  support  themselves  by 
aoeticm,  using  cavities  on  the  under  side 
of  their  feet,  wbioh  they  enlarge,  at  i^eas- 
um,  till  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
causes  tliem  to  adhere.  In  other  reelects 
their  locomotion  is  effected  hke  tbat<^ 
other  walking  ammalsi.  Birds  perform 
the  motion  of  flying  by  striking  the  air 
with  the  broad  surface  of  their  wings  in  a 
downward  and  backward  direction,  thus 
propelling  the  body  upvwd  and  forward* 
AAer  each  stiDker  tbe  wmgs  are  contract- 
ed, or  shghtlv  turned,  to  Jessen  their  re^ 
Mstanee  to  the  atnK)«f»be»e^  then. raised, 
and  epvsad  anew.  The  downward  sU'oke 
atao,  being  more  suddoi  than  the  upward, 
is  more  reinsled  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
tail  of  birds  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct 
tfie  course  upward  or  downwanl.  W  hen 
i  bird  saihi  in  the  air  without  moving  the 
yitis  done  in  soB»  easei  by  tl^  ve* 


locity  previoQsly  acquired,  and  an  Obliqna 
direction  of  tlie  wings  upward  ;  in  otit- 
era,  by  a  gradual  descent,  with  tbe  \^ngs 
eligbtly  turned,  m  an  oblique  direction, 
downward.  Fishes,  in  swimming  for- 
ward, are  propelled  chieflv  by  strokes  of 
tbe  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  being  bent 
intaan  obhque  |)oation,  propels  tlie  body 
forward  and  laterally  at  the  same  time, 
The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  tbe 
next  stroke^  in  the  opposite  direction^ 
while  the  forward  course  contioues.  The 
fins  Serve  pertly  to  assist  in  swimming, 
but  chiefly  to  bdance  the  body,  or  keep  it 
upright ;  forv  tbe  centre  of  gravity  being 
nearest  the  back,  a  fish  turns  over,  when 
it  is  dead  or  disabled^**  Some  other  aquat- 
ic animals,  as  leeches,  swim  with  a  sinu- 
ous or  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  in 
which  several  pints  at  once  «re  made  to 
act  obliquely  against  the  water.  Serpents, 
in'  Hke  manner,  advance  by  means  of  the 
winding  or  serpentine  direction  which 
they  give  to  their  bodies,  ttnd  by  which  a 
succession  of  oblique  fe«t;es  are  brought 
to  act  against  the  ground.  Sir  Everard 
Home  is  of  opinion  that  serpents  use  their 
ribs  in  the  manner  of  legs,  and  propel  tbe 
body  £>rwards  by  bringing  the  plates  en 
the  trader  suiface  of  the  body  to  act,  sue^ 
cessively,  like  feet  against  the-  grotmd* 
This  he  de'duees  from  the  an^omy  of 
the  animal,  and  fmm  the  movements 
which  he  perceived  in  sufiering  a  large 
eoluber  to  crawl  over  his  hand.  Soms 
worms  and  larvie  of  slow  motion,  extend 
a  pert  of  their  body  forwards,  aiid'  draw 
up  the  rest  taol^ertake  it,6ome  perform^ 
ing  this  motion  'in  a  direct  line,  others  in 
curves.  When  land  animals  swim  in 
water,  they  are  supported,  because  their 
whole  weight,  with  the  lungs  expanded 
whh  air,  is  less  than  tliat  of  an  eqiial  bulk 
of  water.  The  head,  however,  or  a  pa«t 
of  it,  must  be  kept  above  water,  to  ei>abki 
Che  animal  to  breathe ;  and  to  efifect  this, 
and  also  to  make  progress  in  the  wateri 
the  limbs  are  exerted,  in  successive  im-^ 
pulses,  against  the  fltrid.  Quadrupeds  and 
birds  swim  with  less  effort  than  man,  be- 
cause tbe  weight  of  tbe  head,  which  is 
carried  above  water,  is,  in  them,  a  eraser 
propoitional  part  of  the  whole  than  it  is 
HI  man.  All  animals  are  provided,  by  na- 
ture,  with  organs  of   locoitiotioti    best 

*  Tbe  fwisaiiiiB||>*bladder,  wbich  ezifts  in  most 
fisliee,  though  net  m  all,  is  supposed  to  have  as 
agency  iu  adapting  the  spccmc  gravhy  of  thfsj 
fish  to  the  particular  depth  in  which  it  resides. 
The  power  of  the  auimal  to  rise  or  sink,  by  al- 
tering the  dimensions  of  this  oi^gan,  has  been, 
with  some  reason,  disputed. 
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adipled  to  dieii'  scractnre  and  «itaation ; 
8ud  k  is  probable  that  no  anknal,  maa 
not  bejnff  excepted,  can  exert  h»  strength 
more  advantageously  by  any  other  tiian 
^e  natund  inode^  in  moving  himself  over 
the  oommon  surfkca  of  the  ground.^ 
Thus  wnlicing  cars,  velocipedesj  &c^  al- 
though they  may  enable  a  man  to  increase 
hb  velocity,  in  favorable  aituadonS)  for  ii 
abort  dmej^  yet  xhey  actually  requn«  an  in* 
creased  expendiun^  >  of  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  machine 
made  use  of,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  When,  however,  a  gneat 
additional  load  is  to  be  transported  with 
the  body,  a  ^man,  Or  animal,  may  derive 
much  aseifltancefrom  mechajiicalarrange- 
Hients.  For  moving  weightB  over  die 
common  ground^  with  its  <»din«ry  asperi- 
ties ,  and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  ineit  mechanism  k 
so  favond>ly  adapted  as  the  wheel<K3ar- 
riage.  It  was  introduced  into  use  in  veiy 
eady  ages.  Wheels  diminish  fiiction^ 
and  also  sunnonnt  obstacles  or  inequali* 
ties  of  the  road,  wkh  more  advantage 
than  bodies  of  any  other  fbnn,  in  their 
place,  could  do.  The  friction  is  dimin- 
ished by  transierring  it  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
or,  ratl^r,  to  the  place  of  contact  between 
the  axletiee  and  the  box  of  the  wheel ; 
00 'that  it  is  lessened  by  the  raeebanical 
advantage  of  the  lever,  in  the  proportien 
which  the  diameter  of  the  axletree  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  The  rub- 
bing sur&ces,  also,  being  kept  polisbed 
and  sm^ated  with  some  unctuous  sub* 
stance,  are  in  the  best  possible  oondhion 
to  resist  friction.  In  like  manner,  the 
conunon  obstacles  that  present  themaelvefl 
m  the  public  roads,  are  surmounted  by  « 
wheel  with  peculiar  facility.  As  soon  as 
the  wheel  ^rikes  agakist  a  stone  or  sknt* 
lar  bard  body,  it  is  converted  into  a  lever 
for  liAing  the  load  over  the  resisting  ob- 
iect.  If  an  obstacle  eight  or  ten  mohet  in 
height  were  presented  to  the  body  of  a 
carriage  unprovided  with  wheels,  it  would 
stop  its  progress,  or  subject  it  to  such  vio- 
lence as  would  endanger  its  safety.  But 
by  the  action  of  a  wheel,  the  load  is  lifted, 
and  its  (Centre  of  graviQr  passes  over  in 
the  direction  of  an  easy  arc,  the  obetacle 
fhroisbing  the  fulcrum -on  vviiich  the  lever 
acts.  Rollers  placed  under  a  heavy  body  di- 
minish the  motion  in  a  greater  degree  than 
wheels,  provided  they  are  true  spheres  or 
cylinders,  without  any  axis  on  which  they 

*  This  remark,  of  course,  docs  not  apply  to 
ititiiations  id  which  frictioa  is  ob\'iated,  as  tipon 
waler,  ice,  rail-roads,  Ate. 


a^  ooBStraioed  to  tnove  j  outli  c^yliDarfCir 
roller  occafl^ons  BictkMi,  wfaeoeivr  its 
pMh  deviates  in  the  least  finom  a  acraight- 
line.  The  mechanical  advantages  of  m 
wheel  are  proportionate  to  its  size,  uad 
the  lairer  it  ia,  the  more  effectudly  does 
it  dinwiish  the  oedinaiy  leeistancge.  A 
large  wheel  will  sumnoont  stones  and  son- 
ilar  obstacles  better  thanaemAH  one,8ine«r 
the  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  fiMce 
acts  is  longer,  and  the  curve  described  by 
the  centre  of  the  load  is^e  aeoof  a  larger 
circle,  and,  of  conrEe,  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual  and  easy.  %In  oassing  over  hoks, 
ruts  or  excavadons,  aW,  a  large  wheel 
shiks  less  than  a  «na]i  one,  and  oenee-' 
quendy  occasions  Ie8»  jolting  and  expend- 
iture 9if  power.  The  wear  also  of  lar^e 
wheels  is  leas  than  that  of  smatt  ones,  tor 
if  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  three  feet  in 
diameter,  k  will  turn  roood  twiee,  while 
one  of  nx  feet  in  <fiaiBeter  turns  rouad- 
once  ;  so  that  its  thre  will  come  twice  aa« 
often  in  contact  with  the  grodnd,  a»d  its 
spc^es  will  twice  as  oflen  have  to  snpfioft 
the  weight  of  the  load.  In  practiee,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  necessary  to  oonfiB&the 
size  of  wheels  within  certain  Ittnits,  pai^ 
ly  because  the  materiafcs  used  would  meiso 
wheels  of  great  size  heavy  and  onmber- 
some,  since  the  tfeperate  pans  weukl  ae- 
ceesarily  be  of  ksrge  pvoportioBS  to  iiavd 
the  requisite  strength,  Mtd  pertly  because 
thc^  would  be  disprOfMntiocieil  to  the  em 
of  the  animals  eniployed  in  dimught,  and 
oompet  them  to  pull  obhquely  downward^ 
and  therefore  to  expend  a  part  of  their 
force  in  acting  against  the  ground. 

Locoff orrw  ENOiifs  is  that  which  is 
calculated  to  produce  locoQiotion,or  modon 
fh»m  plaoe  to  place.   (See  SUm^Efup$ie*) 

LoeftTS  was  a  country  of  Middle 
Greece,  whose  itthabitants,  the  Looriana,' 
were  among  the  oldest  Greciau  people^ 
There  were  four  brsaches  of  them— Alie 
Epicaemidian,  the  •  Opuntiaa,  Ozoiian^ 
and  Epissephyrian  Locriane.  *  The  hat 
were  acolony  from  die  OMdian  stock, 
and  Hved  in  Lower  Italy.  Their  eapttal; 
Locri,  was  one  of  the  meet  powerful, 
splendid  and  wealdiy  cities  of  Magna 
Oneeia. 

L001TST.  'Hie  misapi^cadon  of  popu- 
lar appellations,  and  the  tmHadons  of  eiK 
tomology,  have  introdneed  some  confiH 
tkm  in  regard  to  the  sdentifie  names  of 
many  insects.  Our  American  ckadtB  are 
populariy  known  here  bcth  by  the  names 
of  harvesi'Jhf  vBd  heud  ;  die  latter  term, 
however,  is  incorrecdy  applied.  Under 
die  generic  name  laeiufa  n  hioluded,  by 
several  BuodeHi  eMooielogisti,  thedAi«Mii>> 
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Bi^  looufls  of  "Ad  cflMnhr  (soutUitiiil,  wbA 
,  lk»  commoii  gnmthoppers  (sn  they  «re 
here  called)  of  olir  tmjBOy,  Tbede  ento^ 
■lelogwei  aB&  the  teini  in  nearly  the  same 
•BBse-ai  LiMMBtw,  who  affixed  it  to  o 
group  of  bis  givat  genus  giyUns,  which 
consdtufes  the  gmus  grtfiw$  proper  of 
Fabriciui.  The  grttibopper  may  Mnhds 
efaamcterized.  Thewiagvaixi  whag-coses 
afo  applied  t>btiqtiQiy  to  the  fiidee  of  the 
hody  ia  rapoee  ;  the  aotennw  are  shoit, 
and  do  not  taffer  towards  the  ends ;  the 
ftet  have  onty  three  joiots ;  aod  the  tail 
is.  not  fimiiBfaed  with  a  prqjectmg  oviducty 
or  piereer,  for  the  <ieposhion  of  the  e^ge. 
Tbeae  ineeels  have  the  hind  legs  Ibnmd 
ibr  leaping;  and  the  nialee  {iroduce  a 
flifidalous  aoondy  by  acmping  these  legs 
agaiiMt  their  wing^casea  The  femaie  do- 
posits  her  eggs  in  the  eavtb,  und  the 
jtmng  survive  the  winter  in  tlie  larvn 
stale,  ooneealed  anvMig  the  decayed  veg^ 
0latHm  of  the  stufiiee.  Ttiey  pass  throu^ 
aa  imperleet  tBetamorphoeia,  for  bcSfa 
krvas  and  paps  resemble,  somewhat,  the 
peribct  insects  in  form,  ore  active,«nd  take 
Ibod  IB  the  same  way,  but  are  destitute 
of  wbiga  In  aU  stages,  they  are  Itep* 
fasvoreoB,  and  sometimes  do  immenae  hiH 
naj to  vegetation.  Onrsalt  raanhes  har- 
bor an  ionnmenible  host,  wliicb  not  tm- 
fteqnendy  stiips  them  of  every  blade  of 
pasa ;  or,  when  a  scanty  cvopk  gathered 
la^  tbe  bam,  die  hay  is  so  filled  with  the 
pusieaeeat  catcassee  of  these  grasshoppers^ 
or  looasie^  as  to  be  Inghly  (nfensive,  and 
SolBlly  tmfit  for  forage^  In  some  seotions 
of  our  conntry,  they  oecasionaHy  appeo 
in  Boeh  nuosbeis  as  to*fiH  the  air  in 
doodsi,  and  vdierover  they  alight  they  de« 
vour  eiery  green  thing  in  their  path.  It 
is  stated,  on  good  auuioiity,  that,  more 
than  once,  w^  they  visited  some  ^NUtS 
of  New  Eaghaid,  they  not  only  ate  up  all 
tlio  grass  in  the  fields,  but  actually  attack- 
ed olothing  and  fences  to  appease  their 
inaaltsble  hunger.  Some  workm^i,  eip- 
ployed  in  laiskig  die  steeple  of  a  church, 
hi  Wilhamstown,  .Massachusetts,  were, 
whifo  atanding  near  the  vane,  covered  by 
tfwm,  and  saw^  at  the  same  time,  vast 
awanna  flying  at  a  great  height  iar  above 
their  beads.  These  swarms  are  said  to 
laluiii  aftrar  a  short  migvadoi),  and  petisfa* 
on  iba  very  grounds  vaey  have  ravagedw 
(See  Dwigfat^  IZVsselt.)  Many  of  these 
imectB  are  omameoted  with  voious  beau- 
tify ootoia,  pardcuknrly  off  &e  wings, 
whieh,  however,  in  rmoaet,  are  not  visible, 
beiM  ibidod  hko  a  ran,  and  covered  by 
#ie  kmgt  aanow  wing^^»sea  One  of  the 
Jamstaad  most  common  American  ^a» 
4* 


dee  is  the  foetid  Comltiui  ofLvnnfleus. 
It  is  about  one  inch  and  three  «)uiut0rs  iq 
length,  and  the  wings  are  of  a  deep  bladi 
color,,  surrounded  with  a  broad  yellow 
border.  The  most  celebrated  ^^pecies  of 
grasshopper  is  the  gryilut  wvigraloriHs  (mi- 
gratory k>cust).  Of  all  animals  capable 
of  adding  to  the  calamities  of  mankind, 
I7  destroying  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  earthy  the  migratory  locusts  would 
seem  to  possess  the  most  ft>nntdable  pow* 
era  of  destruction.  In  Syria,  £gypt,  and 
almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appearance  in  legions,  and 
carry  desolation  with  them,  in  ^ftfew  hours 
changing  die  most  fertile  provinces  into 
barren  deserts,  and  dartcemag  the  air  bjr 
tfadr  numbers.  Happily  fer  mankind^ 
this  calami^  is  not  feequently  repeated, 
for  it  is  the  inevitable  preemsor  of  mminoi 
and  its  horrible  consequences.  The  an* 
nak  of  most  of  the  southern  Aaiatk  ci»« 
mates  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  de« 
vastatioiis  produced  by  locusts.  ^  They, 
seldom  visu  Europe  in  such  swarms^ 
though  they  are  occasioaaHy  fermidabla 
to  tbB  agricukun^  Even  when  dead, 
they  are  stUl  productive  of  evil  conse^* 
qu^es,sincethe  putrefedion  which  arises 
nrom  dieir  inconceivable  number,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  jusdy  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  some  of  those  delating  pesti«* 
lenoes  wliich  almost  depopulate  whole 
districts  of  eonntry.  When  locustB  thiia 
make  dieir  appeereace,  they  are  said  to 
have  a  leader,  whose  ffisht  they  bbservey 
and  to  whose  motions  Siey  pay  a  strict 
regard*  We  are  told  that  nearly  as  mncb 
damage  is  occanoned  by  what  they  touch, 
as  by  what  they  devour,  l^eir  bite  ia 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plants,  and 
either  to  destroy  or  greatly  weaken  their 
vegetation.  Of  the  hmumerable  mukA^ 
tudes  in  which  they  occur,  scarcely  aa 
adequate  conceptk>n  can  be  formed.  Bar- 
row {lhwtl3,  &c.)  sthtes  that,  in  Soudiem 
Africa,  die  whole  surfeee  of  the  ground 
might  lit»«lly  be  sud  to  be  covered  vritfa 
them  fer  an  area  of  2000  square  nihm 
ITie  vrater  of  a  very  wkie  river  waa 
soareely  visible  on  account  of  the  dead 
carcasses  that  iloated  on  the  snrfeee. 
When  the  larviB  (fer  these  are  much  more 
voracious  than  the  perfect  insects^  are  on  a 
march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impoa" 
nMe  to  turn  the  direodon  of  the  tioMi, 
which -is  generally  wM  the  wind,  ui 
some  parts  of  the  worid,  these  insects  are  « 
used  fer  food.  Fer  this  purpose,  diey  ars 
caught  in  nets,  and,  when  a  sufficieat 
number  is  procured,  they  are  roasted  over 
a  ^w  fire)  m  an  aarthan  vessel,  till  dia 
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wittga  and  legs  drop  off;  when  tfaua  pro- 
par^  they  are  satd  to  taste  like  craw- 
fish. M^.  Adanson  (Voyagt  to  Senegal) 
aays,  however,  that  he  wouhi  wiUingly  re* 
ekga  whole  armies  of  loousts  for  tlie  mean- 
est fish.  The  locust  constituted  a  com- 
mon food  ^moog  the  Jews,  and  Moses 
has  specified  the  different  kinds  which 
they  were  permitted  to  eat  **  Even  these 
thou  mayest  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind; 
the  bald  locust  afier  his  kind  ;  the  beetle 
afler  his  kind  ;  and  the  grasshopper  after 
his  kind."    (Lmt.  xi,  v.  22.) 

The  popular  term  grasshopper  is  also 
app^d,  and  with  more  propriety,  to  in- 
sects in  another  group  of  tlie  ^7^1— ^e 
tettigonits  of  Linnanis  (loeusta  of  Fobricius). 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  locusts 
of  the  preceding  section,  by  their  very 
long,  brjsde-shaped,  or  tapering  antennoB, 
Mid  by  having  four  joints  to  then:  feet, 
and  an  exserted  oviduct.  The  latter  in^ 
Btniment  oflen  has  the  fbnn  of  a  curved 
aword  or  sickle,  and  is  used  in  preparing 
a  hble,  and  conveying  the  eggs  to  their 
appropriate  nidus  beneath  the  soil.  These 
insects  have  long,  slender  hind  legs,  fonn- 
ed  for  leaping  ;  but  the  males  do  not  play 
with  them  against  their  wing-cases,  for 
the  production  of  sounds^  Their  musical 
organs  consist  of  a  paur  of  firames,  within 
each  of  which  is  stretched  a  transparent 
membrane.  These  tabourets  are  affixed 
to  tluit  part  of  the  base  of  eaeh.  wing-case 
which  laps  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
one  lies  directly  over  and  in  contact  with 
the  other ;  so  that,  whenever  the  wing- 
oeses  are  opened  and  shut,  the  frames 
flrate  together^  and,  as  often  as  tlie  shu^ 
Img  motion  is  repeated,  a  grating  sound 
»  produced.  These  musical  grasshoppers 
are  usually  of  a  sreen  color,  and  are  noc- 
tamsl  in  their  habits.  During  the  day* 
time,  they  conceal  themselves  in  the  grass 
or  the  foliage  of  trees ;  but  at  night,  they 
quit  their  lurking  phiees,  and  the  joyous 
male  commences  the  song  of  love  witk 
which  he  recreates  his  silent  partner^  It 
would  be  well  to  restriot  the  popttlar  ap- 
pellation grasshoppers  to  these  insects, 
which  have  been  distributed  into  several 
modem  genera.  Two  only  need  here  be 
mentioned,  viz.  eonoc^fhahu  (Thunberg), 
[aarideif  Kurby],  including  the  species 
yhoee  head  terminates  in  tront  in  a  ooai- 
wl  projection,  and  pierophfUa  (Kirby), 
whose  head  is  obtuse,  and  not  producod 
^  in  front  The  hitter  genus  contains  the 
well-known  insect,  oaiUed,  from  its  note, 
katjf-(Udj  pUrophyUa  ctmcava  (loeusta  cot^ 
oovo,  Say).  Its  large,  oblong-oval,  concave 
wing-cases^    inwnip  the  abdomeoi  «od 


meet  at  lliear  edges  above  aad  below  . 
somewhat  4ike  the  two  aides  or  valves  of  a 
peft-pod.  Perched  on  the  topmost  twig 
of  a  tree,  the  insect  begins  his  noctunm 
eall  by  sepantting,  chwing,  and  re-opeoiiig 
his  wing-cases.  The  ftictioa  of  the  ta- 
bouret-frames upon  .  each  either,  thrice, 
produces  three  distiact  notes,  which  is 
the  usual  number ;  occasionally,  only  two 
are  given,  when  tlw  wing-cases  satt  rners* 
ly  opened  and  shut  once.  The  ntechaa- 
ism  of  these  organs  revofbemtes,  and  in* 
creases  the  sound  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
may  be  heard,  in  the  stillness  0?  the  nighty 
at  the  distance  of  neady  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  intervals  of  tlwee  or  four  min- 
utes, he  repeats  his  obstreperous  babUe, 
while  rival  songsters  echo  the  notes,  and 
the  woods  resound  with  the  call  of  kat^' 
didf  she  did,  the  live-long  night  The  ttUi^ 
gomet  of  LiniUBUs,  or  grassbopperB  above* 
mentioned,  are  not  to  be  oonrouoded  witil 
the  insects  referred  to  the  modem  genua 
tettigoma  of  Olivier,  Lamarck  and  La- 
treiile.  The  former,  with  all  the  fryUi^ 
LinniBUs,have  ja¥rs  for  maatioattiig  their 
fi>od,  and  belong  to  the  order  orthoptera  ; 
while  the  latter,  with  the  dsada  or  har^ 
vesl'fy  (mistiamed  laeml),  have  sucfiMi- 
ous  tubes,  for  punecarinff  plants  and  iio* 
btlnng  theh*  juices,  and  bebng'to  the  order 
omoptenu  in  the  genus  oicaSa,  the  aBta»< 
Be  are  six-jointed ;  there  are  thive  ooeUi^ 
and  the  le^  are  not  adapted  for  leaping. 
In  kHigonm,  the  antenas^  am  thme-join^ 
ed ;  there  are  only  two  ooelli,  the  thorax 
is  transverse,  not  produced  behind,  and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  lei^ng.  To  the 
genus  teUigonia  (Olivier)  may  b^  refenned 
the  mmute  insect  which  attaeks  the  grape 
vine,  and  injures  it  to  a  great  extent  by 
noxious  punctures,  and  the  exhauatioB  tx 
its  sap.  When  the  leaves  of  this  valua- 
ble plant  are  agitated^  the  ^le  tettigonim 
leap  or  fly  from  them  in  swarms.  The 
infested  leaves  soon  beoome  yeliow,«ick)y^ 
and,  losing  tlteir  vitality,  give  to  the  plant, 
in  midstm>mer,  the  aspect  it  assumes,  nat- 
urally, at  the  approach  of  winter.  On 
turning  up  the  leaves  cautiously,  thain- 
Bscts  will  be  seen  busily  employed  upon 
the  tmder  side,  with  their  proboscis  thnist 
into  the  tender  epiderniis.  These  jnssots 
pass  throu^  ail  their  Dratamerphosas^ 
which  are  amperfect,  upon  the  plant ;  tbe 
wingless  larva  and  popis,  having  a  gene- 
ral resembhmoe  to  the  perfect  insects,  feed 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
iimumeiahle  white  cast  skins  will  be 
fouifed  adhering  to  every  part  of  the 
leaves.  This  species  survives  the  winter 
in  the^psUfoct  stale^  hybcnating  beosaik 
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■lioln,  mbnet^  and  amooff  Aft  roots  of 
mas.  It  may  be  callea  tettigonia  vitii 
(Harris).  It  is,  hi  ks  peWect  state,  neaHy 
one  temh  <i£  an  inch  long ;  of  a  atmw 
color,  with  two  broad,  scarlet  bands  across 
the  wing-cases,  chm  at  the  base  and  the 
other  on  the  BdiddM,  and  the  tips  of  the 
wingtcases  are  blacldsh^H-*Tbe  cu;ae£ft  M* 
Ugonia  (Fab.),  popnlariy  misnamed  hcuH^ 
and  fbuitd  m  vanous  parts  of  the  world, 
Bubsists  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  substances.  These  insects  woe 
Ibraished  with  a  hard  proboscis,  capable 
of  boring  wood.  They  are  wdl  known 
fixHn  the  peculmr  noise  made  by  the 
male&  The  instruments  for  this  are  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  base  <^  the  ab- 
domen, and  each  ircovered  by  a  kind  of 
eartilaginotis  lamina.  Tlie  cavity  which 
contains  these  is  divided  by  a  triangular 
paitition.  Examined  from  its  mtemal 
side,  each  ceU  presents,  anterioriy,  a  white 
and  plaited  inembrmie,  and  \ye\oyr  this,  a 
tense,  thin,  transparent  lamiina,  termed,  by 
JUaumur,  the  wimr.  Viewed  from  the 
flKtemal  side,  there  will  be  seen  another 
plaited  memlMraiie  on  (?ach  side,  which  is 
acted  on  by  a  powerful  muscle,  composed 
ci  a  great  nuiiiber.of  straight  and  parallel 
fibres ;  this  membrane  is  the  drum.  The 
BMiscles,  in  rapidly  contracting  and  rela»- 
mg, acton  this  drum,  and  thus  produce 
the  noise.  It  is  sakl,  that  in  some  species, 
m  tropical  climates,  this  is  very  poweHuL 
Ma  Smeatliman  speaks  of  some  of  these 
iaseets,  whose  notes  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  nnle.  The  most  re- 
markable species  is  tlie  17  yeani  locust 
(C.  scptemdecm),  so  common,  in  particular 
saaeonSf  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
These  insects  emerge  from  the  ground 
towards  the  end  of  April,  and  always  dur- 
ii^  the  night.  On  their  first  coming  out, 
they  are  in  ther  V^^P^  ^^cite ;  but  the  back 
soon  bursts^  and  the  perfect  fly  appears. 
Utey  begin  to  lay  eg^  about  the  end  of 
May ;  then  are  depcwHed  in  ckiee  lines  of 
two  inches  loog^  m  the  tender  twigs  of 
''trees.  Am  soon  as  the  young  attain  their 
growth,  in  the  grub  state,  they  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  make  their  way  two  or  three 
feet  undemeatli  the  surfaee,  in  order  te 
undei^fo  their  change  into  the  pupa  fornix 
Soon  after  attaining  their  Jast  traMorma*> 
tion,  they  are  foimd  in  great  numbers 
over  bu^  distiiots  of  country.    They  ap- 

K  about  every  17  years,  though  it  is 
ly  probable,  that  the  periods  of  their 
return  vary  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  «Dd  other  cirou  mstances.  These 
inoects  have  been  knpwn  to  make  their 
appeaf«iice.ia  the  eUy  of.  £hi)8ddphia  m 


fpeat  mimi)erB,  penetrating  from  tfaehr 
subterranean  residence,  between  the  bricks 
of  a  pavement  Notwithstanding  the 
usual  lidea,  they  are  in  no  way  iniurioua 
to  Vegetation,  except  from  the  clamage 
done  oy.  the  female  in  depositing  her  egga 
This  insect  is  the  favorite  food  of  various 
q^ecies  of  animals.  Immense  numbers 
are  destroyed  by  the  hog,  before  they 
emerge  fit>m  the  ground  ;  they  are,  alsa, 
when  in  their  perlbct  state,  eagerlv  de- 
voured by  squirrels.  Some  of  me  larger 
l^ids  are  also  fond  of  them.  The  Indians 
hkewise  consider  them  as  a  delicate  food 
when  fHed.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have 
been  converted  into  soapw  It  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  they  never  light  on  the 
pine,  nor  does  tlie  female  d^f>06it  her  eggs 
m  this  tribe  of  trees.  There  are  many  oth- 
er species  in  the  U.  States,  which  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Sav,  in  the  Joum. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Pbikidelphia.  (See  Bar- 
ton^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  &c.) 

Loe0ST  (robima  pseHdaeaoia).  This 
valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  which  is  so 
frequently  cultivated  in  tlie  Adantic  States, 
and  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe, 
grows  wild  in  great  profusion  among  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  throughout  the 
Western  States,  even  to  the  boidere  of  the 
sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  When  in  bloom,  the 
lai^  netMlulous  racemes  of  fracrant, 
white  nowers,  contrasting  with  the  lighfr- 
g»en  foliage,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
give  this  tree  a  rank  among  the  most  or- 
namentaL  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  very  4hia  and  smooth.  The 
flowers,  resembling  in  form  those  of  the 
pea,  difiuse  a  detieious  perfume,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  flat  pod.  The  branches 
and  young  stecns  are  usually  armed  with 
thorns.  The  wood  is  compact,  hard,  ca- 
pable of  ree^ving  a  ^ne  polish,  and  has 
the  valuable  property  of  resisting  decay 
l<Higet  than  aknc^  any  other.  The  color 
is  greeeisb-yeUaWy  with  brown  streaks* 
Locust-posts  are  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  are  eveiy  where  preferred, 
when  tliey  can  be  ohtained.  This  wood 
is  •also  very  much  employed  in  ship-build- 
ing, in  the  upper  and  k>wer  parts  of  tlie 
inune,  together  with  the  white  and  live 
otk^  and  red  cedar ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in 
the  Atlantic  ports^  to  procure  stocks  of 
sufficient  dimensioiis.  For  tree-nails,  it  is 
preferred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wpod,  as  it 
sM^quires  extreme  hardness  with  age,  and 
c<mnderable  quantities  of  these  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
employed  by  turoeni^  and,  from  its  fine 
^am  and  lustre,  formsa  very  good  sut^r 
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■titute  for  box.  The  lociMt  grows  very 
rapidly,  but,  when  cakhrated  iu  the  AtiaiH 
tic  states,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  iiu* 
ble  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  wtiicii,  by 
boring  into  the  wood  in  various  direc* 
tions,  weakens  the  tree  so  much,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  wind.  In  varioiis 
parts  oT  Europe,  great  attei^tion  has  been 
paid  to  the  pnM)ugation  of  this  tree,  for 
ornament  as  well  as  for  its  useful  proper- 
ties, and  its  cultivation  is  farther  encour- 
aged bv  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
insect  above-mendobed.  The  usual  stat- 
ure of  the  locust  is  40  or  45  feet,  but,  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  smith-west,  it  at- 
tains much  greater  dimensions,  sometimes 
teaching  the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
trunk  4  feet  in  diameter. — ^The  it  viscosa, 
a  smaller  tree  than  the  common  locust, 
fiom  which  it  is  disdnguished  by  its  rose- 
eolored  flowers,  and  fcy  having  the  young 
branches  covered  with  a  viscous  sob- 
stance,  is,  in  Its  natural  state,  confined  to 
die  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
mbontaina  It  usually  does  not  exceed 
40  feet  in  height,  witlt  a  trunk  1^  inches 
hi  diameter,  and  is  a  more  ornamental 
tree  than  even  the  preceding.  The  prop- 
Gerties  of  the  '^ood  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  species,  and  it  will 
beiar  cultivation  in  the  same  climates. — 
TTie  R.  kUpida  is  also  a  native  of  the 
eoulh-westem  ranges  of  the  AUeghanies. 
It  is  a  shrob  with  very  hispid  branches, 
often  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  its  very  large  and  beautiful  rose^colored 
fl'twers,  which,  however,  like  those  of  the 
It  visooea,  are  hiodorous. — A  fourth  spe- 
cies of  rohinia  is  said  to  exist  within  or 
X>ear  the  basin  of  the  Red  river,  but,  with 
tespect  to  its  character,  botanists  are,  at 
present,  entirely  uninformed.  This  genus 
*^  thus  peculiar  to  North  America. 

LooER,  Ferdinand  Christian  von,  an 
anatomist  and  philosophical  physician, 
and  physician  to  the  emperor  if  Russia, 
was  bom  at  Riga,  1753»  and  studied  mpd- 
idne  at  Gdttmgen.  In  1778,  he  tookthe 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  professor 
In  the  medical  faculty  at  Jena.  He  then 
travelled  two  years  in  France,  Holland 
and  England,  and  formed  an  acquamtanoe 
with  the  most  distinguished  tnen  of  sci- 
ence. In  178!2,  he  relumed  to  Jena, 
where  he  established  an  anatomical  the- 
atre, a  lying-in  hospitd,  and  a  Cfdiinet  for 
the  natural  sciences.  He  likewise  found- 
ed a  medico-chirargical  clinicum,  in  which 
Hufdand  and  others  assisted.  He  then 
became  physician  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Weimar,  4nd  delivered  lectares  on  several 


branches  of  medieine.  Ito  1968^  to  enterei 
the  Prussian  serviee,  and  was  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versity of  HaNe.  In  1806^  he  deefoied  an 
invitation  to  entertbeeervioe  of  theking 
of  Westphalia,  to  wham  HaHe  then  be- 
longed, and  went  to  St  Petansbui^.  Tlw 
emperor  Ale:tao4ar  appointed  him  mm 
of  his  phystcians  is  1810^  after  be  had 
been  raised  to  the  i^gnlQr  ef  a  noble  by 
the  king  of  Prussia.  Loder  settled  in 
Moscow ;  in  1812,  was  charged  with 
making  provision  fbr  tiie  wounded  ;  and, 
,when  the  French  occupied  the  ciQr^  be 
established  hospitals  fbrfJOO  ofile^r^  and 
31,0d0  privates,  in  di^^drent  towns,  the  di- 
rection of  which  he  held  for  eight  moiuKsL 
In  1813,  the  great  military  hospital  at 
Moscow  was  intrusted  to  him  ;  but,  ia 
3817,  he  resigned  this  trust,  thou^  he 
ct)ntinued  to  be  active  in  the  service  oC 
the  hospitals.  In  1818^  he  was  employed 
in  instituting  an  anatomical  theaird  at 
Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  nnperinl 
treasury.  8ix  days  in  the  week^  Ant  tea 
momhs  in  the  year,  he  leetured  in  Latin^ 
bemdes  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
church,  the  schools,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  public  a^rs.  Besides  his 
translatiotis  of  Park,  Johnson^  ^c,  and 
many  aca<femieal  dissertations  and  pra- 
grams  in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Haile,  he  lias 
written  .^HatomiacheB  Handbwik  (dd  edition^ 
Jena,  1800);  Anfanf^t^'^md^  dtr  Medux 
Antkropoloftie  und  Oenehti,  Arxneunsmk' 
tduiften  (dd  edition,  Wemmr,  1800) ;  .A>tir«> 
nal  fdr  dm  Chirwrgie^  GtburtgMUJt  %md 
Ckn^iUiche  Arzneiku$ide  (vd.  1 — 4,  Jena, 
1797—1804);  TabuU  Awiomiaz  (Latin 
and  German,  Weimar,  1803);  Elememla 
AruOomim  kum.  Corp.  (1  vol.,  Moaoow, 
Riga  and  Leipe^c,  18^);  and  other  werka  . 

LeooE.  Tliis  word,  with  sevcnd  sym- 
bols and  cerommiies,  was  taken  from  die 
corporations  of  stone-onttere  and  ma8oii& 
by  the  "^  freemasons.  Tlie  ft>riner  caileil 
the  place  where  they  assembled  a  lodge ; 
and,  in  f^masonry,  iodge  signifies  the 
place  of  meeting ;  ant  1  benoe  diat  body  of 
masons,  with  necessary  officers,  &c.,  who 
meet  at  such  place.  Each  lodge  is  dis- 
tinguirtied  bv  its  particnku*  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
holds  its  meeting.  (For  fbibtor  infomAi- 
tion,  see  Masonry,) 

LoDi,  a  well-built  town,  ^nce  1614  the 
chief  town  of  Hie  province  of  Lodi  in  the 

§ovemmento€Lombard^«  in  the  Lombaiv 
o- Venetian  kingdom,  bes  on  the  Adda, 
In  a  fertile  territory;  Ion.  9^  3F  E.;  laL 
4SP  W  f^.;  population,  17,800.  The 
bishoprie  is  subject  lo  tfie  atchlMiop  of 
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M itan.  ^e  town  eontains  a  strong  dta- 
dei.  The  cdebrated  Piurmeaim  cheese  is 
rrmdn,  not  at  Partna,  but  at  and  about  the 
town  of  Lodi  alon^,  nod  is  considered  th6 
best  in  Italy.  The  manufactures  of  earth- 
en ware  are  also  celebrated.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  general  Bonaparte  gained 
the  famous  victory,  May  10,  1796^  over 
ttie  AustrianS,  under  Beaulieu.  They  had 
passed  the  Adda,  evacuated  Lodi,  and 
taken  a  very  strong  position,  defended  by 
30piecesof  cannon,  which  co»*ld  bo  ap- 
j^roached  only  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Adda.  Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  his 
fortses  into  a  close  ^oFumn,  brought  his 
whole  aitiHery  into  play,  and  charged  at  a 
qiilck  step.  Tho  slaughter  was  dreadful, 
as  the  Austrian  artillery  8w6pt  down  whole 
ranks  at  once  on  the  bridge.  The  French 
wavered ;  but,  at  this  critical  mometH,  the 
French  gienerals  Berthier,  Mass^nn,  Cer- 
voni,  Lannes,  &c.,  placed  th^mseWes  at 
itte  head  of  the  column,  forced  their  way 
over  the  bridge,  and  took  the  Austrian 
batteri^  Tire  Austrians  fought  bravely ; 
both  armies  struggled  with  the  ^^reatest 
obstinacy,  and  victory  long  remained  in 
suspense,  till  the  division  of  Augereau 
came  up,  and  decided  the  fiit^  of  the  bat- 
tle. The  Austrians,  driven  from  their 
poet,  lost  a  part  of  their  artiM^y  and  over 
8000  men ;  but  Beaulieu  saved  the  honor 
of  the  Austrian  arms  by  a  retreat  conduct- 
ed with  coolness.  The  French  loss  was 
Hot  k^s.  If  they  did  not  lose  4000  men, 
as  the  Austrians  stated,  they  cemunly  lost 
more  than  2000,  which  was  their  own  ac- 
count. Men  of  sciOnce  have  censured 
both  generals, — Bonaparte,  for  taking  a  post 
vrith  an  imihense  sacrifice,  of  which,  say 
they,  he  might  have  been  master,  in  24 
hours  more,  with  comparative  ease ;  and 
Beaulieu,  for  having  evacuated  the  town 
ofLodl  in  suth  haste,  as  to  neglect  break- 
ing down  the  bridge,  by  which  alone  the 
enemy  could  approach  his  position;  but 
it  is  idle  to  dispute  with  Raphael  about 
perspective.  Lodi  remains  one  Of  the  most 
striking  militaiy  achievements  of  Napole- 
on ;  not  merely  from  the  nefsonnl  courage 
which  he  dispmyed,  but  from  the  boldn«B 
vnth  which  the  action  was  planned,  and  the 
cnergywith  which  it  Was  executed.  At 
Ledi, 'Bonaparte  refceived  the  title  of  peiU 
copomf (littlb  corporal).  (See  Thiers's  Jfo- 
iovrt  de  la  JUvolution  fhtnpcMe  (vol.  8th) ; 
BotlaV  Htstmre  de  PMie  de  178^  h  1814.) 
Loe;  a  machine  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water. 
For  this  pitrpose,  there  are  several  inven- 
tioDSj  but  the  one  most  generally  used  is 
the  Mowing,  oaUed  ^e  eommtm  hg.     It 


is  a  pieee  of  thin  board,  fonuhMP  the  ffoad- 
nmt  of  a  circle  of  about  shi  inches  radius^ 
ftad  balanced  by  a  small  pioie  of  lead, 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swiia 
perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  the 
ffreater  part  immersed.  The  iog4ine  i» 
rastened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  legfl^ 
one  of  which  is  luiotted,  through  a  hole  al 
one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attached  t^ 
a  pin,  fixed  in  a  hole  at  the  other  comer 
so  88  to  draw  out  occasioiwHy.  The  log**  t 
line,  being  divided  into  eertain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  -equal  num- 
ber of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or 
qcmrter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  i» 
wound  about  a  reel.  The  whole  is  em« 
ployed  to  measure  the  ship*^  head^way  ii| 
the  following  manner:  The  reel  being 
held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-miauta 
glass  by  another,  the  mate  of  tl)o  watch 
fixes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the 
stern,  \Vhich,  s^mniing  perpendieulariy, 
feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  fixed,  the  line  being  slackened 
ovefr  the  stem,  t6  prevent  the  ron  coming 
out.  The  knots  are  measiu^  from  a  mam 
on  the  line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  feth* 
oms  fix)m  the  log.  The  glass  is  tfaer^r^ 
turned  at  the  instant  tlvit  the  mark  passes 
over  the  stem ;  and«  as  soon  as  the  sand  in 
the  glass  has  run  out,  the  line  is  stopped* 
The  water,  then  being  on  the  log,  dislod^ 
the  {nn,  so  that  the  board,  now  presenung 
only  its  edge  to  the  water,  is  easily  drawn 
atxmrd.  The  number  of  knots  -and  feth- 
oms  which  hnd  run  off  at  the  exjMratioii 
of  the  glass,  determines  the  ship's  velocity. 
The  half-minute  glass,  aikl  divisions  on 
the  line,  should  be  frequently  measured,  to 
determme  any  variation  in  either  of  tliem, 
and  to  make  alktwanoe  accordingly.  If 
the  gk»s  runs  30  seconds,  the  distance 
between  the  knots  should  be  50  feet 
When  it  mns  more  or  less,  it  should  theiv- 
fbre  be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy :  . 
As  30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 
of  the  glass  to  the  distance  between  the 
knots  upon  the  line.  As  the  heat  or  moist*- 
ure  of  the  weather  has  often  a  considerable 
ef^M^t  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run 
slower  or  faster,  it  should  be  frequently 
tried  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum.  As 
many  ac<^dents  attend  a  ship  during  a  datii 
trailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 
ihe  different  quantity  of  sail  carried,  &c.,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  heave  the  log  at  every  • 
alteration,  and  even  if  no  alteration  be  per- 
ceptible, yet  it  ought  to  be  constantly  heav- 
ed. The  inventor  of  this  ample  biit  vahi- 
nble  device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention 
of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  Baal 
India  voyage,  published  by  Purcbas. 
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Loa-BoikRD;  two  boirds  ihuttinf  to- 
gether like  a  oowk,  aad  divided  into  sev- 
eral eoliunns,  coDtainiog  the  heui«  of  the 
day  and  night,  the  direodon  of  the  wiud«» 
and  the  course  of  the  ship,  with  all  tlie 
material  occujrrBDces  that  happeu  during 
the  24  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  to- 
gether with  the  latitude  by  observation. 
Prom  this  table,  the  officers  work  the 
ship's  wav,  and  compile  their  journals. 
The  whole,  being  written  with  chalk,  is 
nibbed  out.  every  day  at  noon. 

Loe-BooK ;  a  book  into  which  the 
oontents  of  the  log-board  is  daily  tran- 
•cribed  at  noon,  together  with  every  cir- 
cumstance, deserving  notice,  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognizance, 
either  at  sea,  or  in  a  harbor,  Sic,  The 
intermediate  divisions  or  watches  of  a 
kg-book,  containing  four  hours  each,  are 
usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  in  ships  of  wak-  or  East  Indiamen. 

Log-Line;  the  line  which  ia  fastened 
to  the  log  (q.  v.). 

LooAN,  James ;  born  at  Lurgan,  in  Ire- 
land, Oct.  20,  1674,  of  Scottish  parents. 
At  the  age  of  13  years,  liaving  ^learned 
Latin,  Greek,  apd  some  Hebrew,  he  was 
put  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  iu  Dublin ; 
out,  the  countiT  being  involved  iu  much 
confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution 
(1688),  he  returned  to  his  parents,  at  Bris- 
tol, in  England,  where  he  devoted  all  the 
time  which  he  could  command  to  tlie  im- 
provement of  his  mind.  In  his  16th  year, 
having  happily  met  with  a  small  book  on 
mathematics,  he  made  himself  master  of 
k  without  any  manner  of  instruction. 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in 
tho  Graek  and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  tiie 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  was  engaced  in  a  trade  between  Dub- 
lin and  Bristol,  when  Willian  Penn  made 
proposals  to  him  to  accompany  him  to 
PennsylvaDia,  as  bis  secretary,  which  he 
accepted,  and  landed,  with  the  j>roprietor, 
in  Philacklphia,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1609,  Iq  less  tmui  two  year& 
William  Penn  returned  to  England,  and 
left  his  secretary  invested  with  many  im- 
portant offices,  which  he  dischareeci  with 
ndelity  and  judgment  He  filled  the 
offices  of  provincial  secretary,  coinmis- 
aioner  of  property,  chiefjustioe,  and,  upon 
the  demise  of  governor  Gordou,  governed 
the  province  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  counciL  He  had,  for  a  long  time, 
earnestly  solicited  from  the  proprietary 
£unilv  a  release  from  the  fatiguing  care  of 
their  business;  but,  even  afler  this  release, 
he  was  constantly  consulted  and  appeal- 
ed to  in  difficulty*     And  the  quiet  and 


good  government  of  the  provnioe,  jfbr  a 
number  of  years,  was  due  to  his  pnidence 
and  experience.  He  lived  about  20  yeaiB 
at  Stenton,  enjoying  literaiy  leisure,  cor- 
responding with  eminent  men  hi  various 
countries,  and  epgaged  in  collecting  tliaC 
library  which  be  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
learned  worka.  His  Experimenia  Mdete- 
tnalA  (U  Phntamm  Gentraiione  entides  it9 
author  to  be  ranked  among  the  earhest  im 

f  rovers  of  botany.  It  was  written  in  1731> 
be  corresponded  with  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  The  aborigines,  of  wiiose  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
be  had  the  chief  management,  paidan  af- 
fecting tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  hia 
old  age,  they  entreated  his  attendance;  on 
their  behalf,  at  a  treaty  held  in  Pliiladel- 
phia,  1742,  where  they  publicly  testified 
by  dieir  chief,  Cannassatego,  their  satis- 
faction for  his  services,  calling  him  a  wise 
and  good  man,  and  expressing  their  bope 
that,  when  hjs  soid  ascended  to  God,  one 
just  like  him  might  be  found  for  the  good 
of  the  province,  and  their  benefit  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities,  of  great  wisdom,  modera- 
tion and  prudence ;  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  world  and  mankind,  as  well  as  with 
books;  of  unblemished  morals,  and  in- 
flexible integrity.  He  died  at  Stenton^ 
near  Philadelphia,  Oct  31, 1751,  having 
jnst  completed  his  77th  year. 

LooAN,  Geor^  elector,  son  of  William 
and  grandson  ot  James  Logan,  was  bom 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelpliia,  Sept  9, 
1753.  He  was  sent  to  England  for  his 
education  when  very  younff,  and,  on  bis 
return,  scned  an  apprenticeslnip  with  John 
Reynokls,  merchaiu  of  Philadelphia.  He 
had  early  a. great  desire  to  study  medicuie, 
which  he  undertook  afier  he  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood.  AAer  apeuding 
three  years  at  the  medical  school  of  Ed- 
inbun^h,«he  travelled  through  France,  It- 
aly, Gcrnmny  and  Holland,  aiul  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1779.  Here  be  jip- 
phed  himself  to  agricuhure  with  success, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  wlio  made  exiKjr- 
iments  with  gypsum  as  a  manim?.  He 
was,  in  a  few  years,  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  served  in  several  sessions.  His 
character,  as  a  representative,  was  marked 
by  strict  integrity,  and  an  adherence  to 
vvhat  he  lielieved  to  be  the  public  benefit 
The  pubUc  niinil  being  much  agitated,  on 
account  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
violent  ascendency  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
nation  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  yvar  wilk 
France,  he  cnmarkod  for  tlmt  country  iu 
June,  1798,  iu  order  to  uy  to  prevent  suck 
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m  MU6.  For  this  step  he  waadeBounced 
as  a  panicide  to  his  country,  aiid  loaded 
-with  the  atmost  abuse.  But  he  succeeded 
ia  his  intentions.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Hamburg  he  found  that  all  ept^ance  into 
the  French  territory  was  interdicted  to 
.American  citizens;  yet^  by  the  friendly 
interference  of  Lafayette  in  his  favor,  he 
obtained  a  passport  firom  the  Freiich  chargi 
d'qffaires^  tmtX  proceeded  to  Paris,*  where 
he  heard  that  Elbridge  Geny  (q.  v.),  the 
lost  of  our  commissioners,  had  left  that 
city  for  the  U«  States,  that  an  erabanro  had 
been  (aid  on  all  our  shipping  in  French 
ports,  tliat  several  hundreds  of  our  sea- 
men were  confined  ia  French  prisons,  and 
that  aU  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  Find- 
ing that  he  could  not  get  iutro<Iuced  to  tlie 
chief  dioector,  .Merli%  then  .the  highest 
fiujctionary  ip  France,  by  means  of  Tal- 
leyrand,— who,  nevertlieless,  received  doc- 
tor Logan  hitnsetfwith  couitiexi'Uke  com- 
placency, and  iised  eve)y  art  to  sound 
«vhat  was  his  message  or  intentions,,  in 
i^Up — doctor  Logan  introduced  himself 
to^  M^  SchimmeJpennick,  the  Hatavian 
Buni^ter,  who  presented  him  to  Merlin,  by 
vhoai  he  was  very  coixlially  received.  In 
the  visits  which  lie  made  iiim,  he  succeed- 
ed in  convincing  the  director  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  measures  pursued  by  France 
towards  this  country,  and,  fiually,  obtained 
a  decree,  raising  the  embargo,  aud  liberat- 
ing our  seamen,  and  giving,  through  the 
American  consul-general,  assurances  to 
OUT  govemmcot  that  they  desired  to  re- 
new tlieir  funner  amity  and  fi'iendshjp 
with  the  U.  States.  Jle  returned  to  the 
estates  in  1798,  and  published,  in  tTfe 
Aurora  of  Jaii«  12  (date  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Public),  1799,  a  justification  of  himself, 
most  &cidediy  repelfing  tlie  charge  of 
havingbeen  sent  to  Fmnce  by  a  fiwitioo, 
&c  Direcdv  after  his  return,  tlie  law 
fiuiiiliarly  called  Logan's  law^  was  enacted 
by  congress,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered upon  which  tenninated  in  a  peace 
with  France.  Mr.  Logan  sat  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  congresses,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  to  March,  1807,  as  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  might  have  continued 
longer  in  that  station,  but  he  declined  a 
reelection,  in  1810,  he  visited  England, 
with  the  same  philanthropic  desire  of  pre- 
aenring  peace  between  the  two  comilries. 
Here,  tliough  he  failed  in  effecting  the  good 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  his  re- 
ception, by  men  of  thehigliest  res()ectabiHty 
of  both  parties,  was  highly  flattering.  He 
was  exceedingly  ffrieved  at  the  war  which 
fi>Uowed.  His  necuth  gradually  declined  for 
fOfoe  y^rs,  and  he  died  April  9, 1821. 


Loo&aiTHM  (from  ^  ^  <jrre^  ^4^^, 
proportion,  ond  iftt«/«rff ,  number).  «  Tl**  - 
logari^ms  o£  numbers  are  the  expooentf 
of  the  difierent  powers  to.  which,  u  con 
stant  number  must  be  raised,  in  order  to 
be  equal  to  those  numbers ;  the  priaci 
pies,  therefore,  which  apply  to  exponent! 
in  general,  apply  to  logarithms^"  To  con 
ftitute  a  logarithm,  it  is  necessary  that4h( 
exponent  should  refer  to  a  system  or  se 
ries.  These  exponents,  therefore,  cousd 
tute  a  series  of  number^  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  corresponding  to  as  niauy  oth- 
er^ in  geometrical  proportiom  Take,  foi 
instance,  tlie  series  J0''=10j  lO^^pslOO; 
10=*  «  1000;  JO*  «=  10,000  :  dien  we 
have  the  logarithm  of  10«=>1 ;  logarithm, 
100 »=2  ;  logariaim,  1000 «3  ;  logarithm, 
10,000 » 4,  &c.  Perhaps  the  definition 
of  a  logaridim  may  bo  more  scientifically 
expressed  thus :  JLogarUhm  is  a  matlieuiat* 
ical  term  for  a  mimber  by  wliich  t|;ke  mag- 
nitude of  a  certain  nmuerica)  ratio  is  ex- 
prc88e<l  in  reference  to  a  fundamental  ra- 
tio. The  value  of  a  ratio  becomes  known 
to  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  numbers, 
aud  is  expressed  oy  a  number  called  the 
quoUerU  of  the  ratio  ;,  for  instance,  12:4  is 
fixpi^ssed  by  3,  or  18:9  by  2;  3  and  3 
being  called  the  quotients  of  the  two  pro- 
portions, 12:4  and  18:9.  If  we  now 
imagine  a  series  of  proportions,  which 
have  ail  tlie  same  value  or  quotient,  as, 
for  instance,  1  to  3,  3  to  9,  9  to  27,  27  to  ^ 
81,  &c.  (in  which  9  and  3,.  27  and  9,  81 
and  27,  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  3  aud  1), 
aod  if  we  at  Uie  same  tune  adopt  the  ratio 
3  to  1,  as  the  fmidamental  ratio  (or  the' 
unit  qf  tliese  ratios),  tiien  9  to  1  is  the  • 
double  of  Uiis  ratio,  27  to  1  the  triple,  81 
to  1  die  quadruple,  aud  so  on.  The  num- 
bers 1,  2,  3,  4,  which  indicate  die  value  of 
such  ratios^  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
ratio,  are  called  logarithms.  If,  therefore, 
in  Uiis  case,  1  is  the  logarithm  of  3,  2 . 
must  be  die  logaritiim  of  9,  3  of  27,  4  of 
81,  &c.  If  we  adopt,  however,  the  ratio 
of  4 : 1  as  the  fundamental  one,  and  hence 
1  as  the  logarithm  of  4,  then  2  would  be 
the  logarithm  of  16,  3  of  64,  &c.  The 
logariUims  of  Uie  numbers  which  lie  be- 
tween, must  be  fractions,  aud  are  to  be 
calculated  and  put  in  a  table.  A  table  of 
logarithms,  made  according  to  an  assumed 
basis  or  fundamental  ratio,  of  all  numbers 
to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logariikmic 

gfsttm.  The  most  common,  at  present,  is 
lat  of  Briggs,  ui  which  the  fundamental 
basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  1  is  tlte  logarithm 
of  10,  2  of  100,  3  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
&c  It  is  evident  that  all  logarithms  of 
numbers  between  1  and  10,  must  be  more 
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than  0»  yet  lets  than  1,  L  ei  a  fraction ; 
thus  the  logarithm  of  6  is  0.77815ia  In 
the  same  way,  the  logartthma  of  the  num- 
beni  between  10  and  100  mtrat  be  more 
than  It  but  less  than  %  &c.>;  thus  the  log- 
arithm •f  95  is  =r  1.9777:^9a  All  loga- 
rithms  of  the  mtmbers  between  0, 10, 100, 
lOOOy  &o.,  are  Arranged  ia  tables,  the  use 
of  which,  particularly  in  calculations  with 
large  numbers,  is  veiy  great  The  process 
is  simple  and  easy.  If  there  are  numbers 
to  be  muHiplied,  we  only  have  to  add  the 
logarithms ,'  if  the  numbers  are  to  be  di- 
vided, the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be 
subtracted ;  if  numbers  btb  to  be  raised 
to  powers,  their  logarithms  are  multiplied ; 
if  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  the  logarithms 
are  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  exponent 
of  the  root  in  a  table  of  logarithms,  the 
integer  figure  is  called  the  index  or  charac- 
leristie.  The  decimals  are  called,  by  the 
German^  and  Italians,  the  mantissa.  In 
general,  the  logarithms  of  tbe  system  in 
which  1  indicates  10,  are  called  common  or 
Briggs^s  logarithms.  The  properties  of 
loffarithms,  and  some  of  their  uses,  were 
taken  notice  of  by  Stiefel  or  Stifelius,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  as  early  as 
1530 ;  but  the  use  of  them  in  trigonometry 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scotch 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
to  mathematicians,  but  to  all  who  have  to 
make  calculations  with  large  numbers. 
The  best  logarithmical  tables  are  those  6f 
Vega  (q.  v.)  and  of  Callet  The  former 
are  calculated  with  ten  decimals.'"  Loga- 
rithms are  of  mcalculable  importance  in 
trigonometry  and  in  astronomy.  Vega's 
edition  of  Vlacq's  tables  contains  a  tri- 
gonometrical taole  of  the  common  loga- 
rithms of  the  radius  or  log,  sin.  tot.= 
10.0000000,  whieh  gives  the  logarithms  of 
sines,  arcs,  co-sines,  tangents,  and  co-tan- 
gents for  each  second  or  the  two  first  and 
two  last  degrees,  and  for  each  ten  seconds 
of  the  rest  of  the  quadrant  Under  Na- 
pier's direction,  B.  Ursinius  first  cfave  the 
logaritlim  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  from 
10  to  10  seconds,  the  logarithm  of  the 
tangents,  which  are  the  differences  of  the 
logarithms  of  each  sine  and  co-sine,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  sine  for  a  radius 
of  100,000,000  parts.  Kepler  turned  his 
attontiop  particularly  upon  the  invention 
of  Napier,  and  gave  a  new  theory  and 


*  Lofrarithmic  And  Trigonoroetric  Tables  liave 
lately  been  published  by  F.  R.  Hassler  (New 
York,  1830);  and  MatHpniafical  Tablne,  compriiilng 
hogarif  (una  of  Numbtsrs,  &e  (Btwloa.  VK30).  Tbe 
Ebglisb  Tablea  are  too  numerous  \o  mention. 


new  tables.  BriggB  was  also  eonsipkeoam 
in  the  constcuction  of  tables,  ^^rcator 
shows  a  new  way  for  calculating  the  log- 
anthms  easily  and  accurately.  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Halley,  Euler,  L'Huillier,  and 
others,  perfected  the  S3rstem  much,  by  ap- 
plying to  it  tbe  binomial  theorem  and  di^ 
ferential  calculus.  The  names  of  Vlaea, 
Shery  in,  Gardiner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Callet, 
and  others^  deserve  to  be  h^Dorabl^  meth 
ikned.  The  edition  of  Vkco,  within  m 
few  years,  by  Vega,  is  particularly  valua- 
ble. During  the  French  revolution,  when 
all  measures  were  founded  on  the  decimal 
division,  new  taWea  of  the  trigonometrical 
lines  and  their  logarithms  became  neces- 
sary. The  director  of  the  Imreau  du  ««- 
tastrCj  M.  Prony,  was  ordered,  by  govern- 
ment, to  have  tables  calculated,  whidi 
were  to  be  not  only  extremely  accurate, 
but  to  exceed  all  other  tables  in  magnitude. 
This  colossal  work,  for  which  u»e  first 
mathematicians  supplied  the  formulas  and 
the  methods  for  using  the  differences  in 
the  calculations,  was  executed,  but  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  pre- 
vented its  publication.  The  tables  would 
have  occupied  1200  folio  pfiges.  {Notices 
sur  lesgrandes  Tables  Logaritkmiques  el 
TVigonometriques,  calculis  au  Bureau  du 
Catastre  d  Paris^  an  IX.) 

LoGAU,  Frederic,  baron  of;  an  epijrram- 
matist,  bom  in  Silesia,  1604,  and  died  in 
1655.  He  early  showed  poetical  talents, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  his  avocations  appe^ 
to  have  prevented  him  from  attemptmg 
any  large  poems,  and  his  poetical  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  short  pieces  and 
epigrams.  He  published  a  selection  of 
200  epigrams,  which  were  so  weH  receiv- 
ed, aB  to  induce  him  (probably  in  1654)  to 
publish  a  new  collection  of  3000.  A 
contemporary  of  Opitz,  he  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 
often  expresses  himself  with  as  muofi 
vigor.  Many  of  his  epigrams  are  original 
aiS  happy,  and  are  the  more  striking  as 
this  department  has  been  little  cultivated 
by  German  Writera  Logau  is  particu- 
larly ori^^inal  in  the  gnome,  and  truly 
poetical  in  a  form  which  is  now  become 
foreign  to  poetry.  Ramler  and  Lessing, 
who  edited  a  collection  of  his  epigrams 
in  1759,  revived  his  reputation.  After 
Lessing's  death,  Ramler  republished  the 
collection,  in  1791.  Select  poems  flf 
Logau  are  contained  in  W.  MulleT*s  Bib- 
liothek  devlscher  Dichter  des  17  Jahrk, 
(Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the 
seventeenth  Centnrv,  volume  vi,  Leipeic, 
1824). 

LoQQE  m   Rafpaello;   part  of  the 
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Tadeitti,  and  one  of  those  beaotifulecenes 
to  be  i^und  nowhere  but  hi  Rome.  Leo 
X  had  these  logge  or  arcades  built 
under  the  direction  of  the  immortal  Ra- 
phaeL  There  are  three  stories  which  en- 
close a  court  caUed  U  CortUt  di  S,  Damo^ 
JO.  The  middle  story  is  the  most  cele- 
brated. It  is  formed  by  thirteen  arches^ 
and  the  vault  of  each  contains  four  paint- 
ings in  fresoOy  representing  scenes  firom 
the  Old  Testament,  and  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Pierin  dal  Vaga,  PeUe- 

r'  10  da  Modena,  Polidoro,  and  Maturino 
Caravaggio,  and  others,  afler  cartoons 
prepared  by  the  great  Raphael  himself. 
The  number  of  tlJese  exquisite  pictures  |s 
£fly-two;  the  arches  and  })ilasters  are 
adomjBd  with  grotesque  paintings^  exe- 
cuted by  Gioyanni  da  Udine,  so  famous 
in  this  branch,  also  under  the  direction  of 
Raphael 

Logic  (Xoynn?,  L  e.  huffrniai] ;  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought^  and  the  correct  con- 
nexion of  ideas.  It  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  name  was  derived  orig- 
inally from  ihoughi  or  from  language,  be- 
cause both  may  be  designated  by  \&yo{, 
L  e.  reason  and  word.  In  German,  this 
science  has  also  been  called  Denk-Lehnj 
or  VerttandeS'Lekn  (rule  of  thinking,  or 
rule  of  the  understanding),  because  logia 
strives  to  represent,  in  a  scientific  way, 
those  laws  which  the  understanding  is 
bound  to  follow  in  thinking,  and  with- 
out the  observance  of  which,  no  correct 
conclusions  are  possible.  Logic  is  valua- 
ble,  not  only  as  afibrduig  rules  for  the 
practical  use  or  the  understanding,  but 
also  as  a  science  preparatory  to  aH  other 
sciences,  pardculaj^y  mental  philosophv, 
as  it  afiords  the  rules  for  giving  scientinc 
sonnexion  to  all  knowledge,  the  laws  of 
thinking  determining  the  character  of 
scientific  arrangement.  .  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  logic  can  only  determine 
the  form  of  our  knowledge,  but  can  by 
no  means  teach  us  how  to  obtain  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge)  and  gain  a  dear  in- 
sight into  things  (which  is  the  business  of 
wtdal  pkUosophif  property  so  called),  in 
so  fiu:  logic  has  been,  of  late,  separated 
from  intellectual  philosophy.  But  i^  as 
is  not  unfirequen$]y  done,  all  sciences  are 
divided  into  the  historical  (those  which 
proceed  from  experience,  as  history, 
natural  philosophy,  medicine,  &c.)  and 
the  philosophical  [ibe  subfects  of  n^hich 
do  not  ^  within  the  domain  of  expe- 
rience), ]o£^  is  a  philosophical  science, 
beouise  the  laws  of  the  connexion  <^ 
tfaoiu|ht8  and  ideas  are  founded  in  reason 
iHeUfand  not  in  experience,  and  the  sub- 
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jects  of  lo^c  are,  therefore,  capable  of  a 
demonstrauve  certainty  beyond  those  of 
any  other  philosophical  science.  Logic 
has  not  unfrequently  been  overvalued, 
particularly  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  most  systematic  order,  alone,  does  not 
render  assertions  truth.  The  provmce 
of  logic  has  been  enlarged  or  restiictef 
by  different  philosophers.  Among  the 
ancients,  logic  was  made  to  inclucfe  the 
deeper  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  truth,  or  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  truth  of  our  knowl- 
edge, which  some  modem  philosophers 
have  referred  to  metaphysics.  Logic  may 
be  divided  into  the  pure  and  the  applied ; 
the  former  treats  of  the  general  laws  and 
operations  of  thought  (conceiving,  judg- 
ing, concluding),  and  their  products 
eLOtion,  judgment,  conclusion).  Apphed 
gic  treats  of  thought  under  particular 
and  special  relations,  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  applying  the 
general  laves  of  thought,  viz.  the  connex- 
ions of  thought  with  other  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  the  impediments  and  limi- 
tations which  it  thereby  experiences,  as, 
also,  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
For  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  logic, 
^e  are  to  lock  to  the  Greeks.  Zeno  of 
Elea  is  called  the  fiither  of  logic  and  dia- 
lectics ;  but  it  was  then  treated  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  art  of  disputation^ 
and  soon  degenerated  into  the  minister  of 
sophistry.  The  sophists  and  the  Mega- 
rean  school  (founded  by  Euclid  of  Mega- 
ra)  greatly  developed  this  art.  The  latter, 
therefore,  became  known  under  the  name 
of  the  heuristie  or  diaUeiic  school^  and  is 
&mous  fi>r  the  invention  of  several  soph- 
isms. The  first  attempt  to  represent  the 
forms  of  thinking,  in  ahstrado,  on  a  wide 
scale,  and  in  a  purely  scientific  manner, 
viras  made  by  Anstotie.  His  logical  writ- 
ings were  called,  by  later  ages,  organon, 
aim  for  almost  two  thousand  years  after 
him  maintained  authority  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  His  investigations 
were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  me  cri- 
terion of  truth,  in  which  path  Epicurus, 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic  school, 
Chrysippus  and  others  followed  him. 
Logic,  or  dialectics,  enjoyed  great  esteem 
in  uuer  times,  particularly  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  that  it  was  considered  almost  as 
the  spring  of  all  science,  and  was  taught 
as  a  liberal  art  from  the  eighth  century. 
The  triumph  of  bgic  was  the  scholasuc 
philosophy  (which  was  but  a  new  form 
of  the  ancient  sophistry) ;  and  theology, 
particularly,  became  nlled  with   veml 
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fiubtjides.  Raymundus  Lullus  strove  to 
give  logic  another  fbrtn.  The  scholasticB 
were  attacked  by  Cempaoella,  Grassendi, 
Peter  Ramus  (Pierre  de  la  RanUe)^  Bacon 
Tnd  others  with  well-founded  objections. 
Descartes  and  Malebranche  again  con- 
founded logic  and  metaphysics.  Locke, 
Leibnitz  and  Wol^  Tchinihausen,  Tho- 
4uasiu8,  Cnisius,  Ploucquet,  Lambert  (in 
his  New  Organon),  Reimarus  and  others, 
have  rendered  great  service  to  modem 
log^c  Kant,  Ficbte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  have 
mamtaiaed  very  various  opinions  on  the 
subject.  Wliateley's  Treatise  on  Logic, 
iirst  published  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metro- 
poliictruL,  and  sLace  in  a  t»eparate  volume, 
18  one  of  the  best  treatises,  in  English,  on 
the  subject. 

LooiER,  John  Bernard,  descended  from 
a  fiimiiy  of  French  refugees,  was  bom  in 
1780,  at  Kaiserslautera  m  the  Palatinate, 
where  bis  grand&ther  was  organist  His 
fether  was  appointed,  in  17961,  viofinist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Hesse-CasseL 
When  the  subject  at  this  article  was  ten 
years  old,  he  played  the  6ute,  then  his 
iavorite  instmment,  at  a  public  concert. 
His  parents  having  died.  Vis  guardian  en- 
deavored to  dissuade  iiini  from  cultivating 
mnsic^  and  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an 
Englishraan  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land, in  1805.  De  Grme  instructed  him 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  received  an  ap^ 
pointment  in  the  band  of  a  regiment,  com- 
posed several  pieces  for  the  band,  and 
gave  instruction  on  the  piano-forte,  which 
led  to  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  maimer 
of  teaching.  lie  was  appointed  organist 
in  Westport,  Ireland,  the  regiment  having 
been  disbanded  in  consequence  of  peace. 
Wishing  to  teach  fiis  daughter,  then  seven 
years  old,  to  play  the  organ  in  his  absence, 
and  finding  her  baud  defy  all  his  endeav- 
ors, he  was  led  to  tliiifk  of  some  contriv- 
ance for  giving  it  the  necessary  flexibility. 
The  result  was  his  valuable  chiroplast 
(former  of  the  hand),  which  was  com- 
pletely successftil.  In  1814,  he  began  to 
teach  his  system  more  generally  in  Dub- 
lin, In  1817,  Mr.  Logier  went  to  London 
to  have  his  system  examined  by  the  phil- 
harmonic society.  Althougti  tlie  result 
of  tlie  examtnadon  was  not  favorable,  the 
svstem  became  very  popular.  In  1851, 
the  Prussian  government  sent  an  agent  to 
London  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and  Mr. 
Logier  was  soon  after  invited  by  the  same 
government  to  introduce  it  in  Berlin, 
whither  he  went  in  1822,  and,  at  the  end 
of  ^\e  montlis,  received  an  order  from 
the  kinff  to  instruct  twenty  persons  so  that 
they  m^t  spread  his  method  throughout 


Pmssia.  It  was  introduced  IntQ  Leipsie. 
and  many  other  places  of  Germany.  lis 
peculiarity  consi^  in  giving  instruction 
to  many  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and, 
though  open  to  the  objection  to  which 
all  ^sterns  are  exposed,  diat  they  cannot 
prod.uce  genius,  its  success  sufficiently 
shows  not  only  its  practicability,  but  also 
its  advantages. 

Loops  (Greek,  X^(,  from  >^v,  to  speak) 
has  a  great  variety  of  meanings:  1.  Ian* 
guage,  speech  in  ^neral ;  hence,  2.  every 
manifestation  of  the  reason  and  imder* 
standing  by  language,  so  that  it  has  the 
meanings  of  oration,  eloquence,  conver- 
sation, address,  also  of  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  speaking,  &c.  Langnagio 
being  peculiar  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, and  speech  presupposing  thought 
lo^os  signifies,  S.  reason,  the  faculty  of 
thinking  in  general ;  4.  every  thing  which 
is  a  production  of  the  latter,  as  notions, 
conceptions,  demonstration,  calculation, 
explanation,  condition  and  relation,  nay, 
even  wisdom  and  logic.  Thus  logos  haft 
the  meaning  both  of  raiio  and  oraHoJ* 
In  Cliristian  theology,  the  word  >^o(,  as 
used  in  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures, 
has  been  the  source  of  continual  disputes 
ever  since  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
The  passage  in  the  Bible  which  chiefly 
^ves  rise  to  this  disctission,  is  the  opening 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John :— "  In  the  begin- 
ninff  was  the  Worrt  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  banning  with  God.  All 
things  were  taade  by  him,  and  without  him 
M^as  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made,^ 
&c.  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  hers 
translated  fVord  [le  verbe,  das  toorty  Si/:.)  is 
Uyof.  What  is  here  to  be  understood  by 
Uyo^,  what  is  its  essential  character 
whether  it  is  a  person  of  the  Deity  or  not, 
the  creative  intellect  of  God,  or  tiie  Son, 
thpough  whom  he  created,  or  the  divine 
truth  which  was  to  be  reveided,  &c. — this 
work  is  not  the  proper  place  to  examine, 
■nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  even  to  enu- 
merate the  dififerent  opinions  which  havs 
been  entertained  on  this  interesting  point 
of  Christian  metaphysica  We  can  refer 
the  reader  to  no  better  source  of  informa- 
tion than  the  C^eneral  History  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church  (in  German),  by 
Augustus  Neander,  Hamburg,  1827  et  seq. 

*  A  sli^  atucfy  of  «dtivaled  laAi^ges  wiH 
show  'bow  geuenAy  the  word  signifying  spfech, 
or  some  word  derived  from  the  original  verb  to 
^peakf  has  aequired  a  very  extended  meaning ; 
as  the  LaUa  r««,  from  the  Greek  ^u,  1  vpc^ 
XiyQf  from  Xcyuv.  Emer  and  Deber^  tiirnifying 
word,  are  the  most  generic  tenns  in  the  Orientu 
languages. 
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— «  work  <^  distifwelBhed  rme&rch  and  im- 
partiality.  The  £(>iYwm  Catholic  doctrioe 
of  the  hfyot  {vtrbtan)  inaka<«  it  a  person, 
aod  not  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  tbftt 
the  Word  ia  called  Gbdj  not  by  cataehre- 
cis,  but  in  the  strict  and  rigorous  meaning 
of  the  tenn ;  that  Uie  mo^  ancient  &there 
of  the  church  alwayis  taught  the  divinity 
of  the  Word^  and  that  they  derived  the 
idea  fit»m  the  Holy  Scriptnifes  alone,  and 
not  from  the  Platonic  pbiloaophy,  as  many 
Imve  asserted.  For  a  view  of  tlie  Catholic 
doctrine,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Gstholic  Dktionncdre  de  Thiologie  (Ton- 
lease,  1317),  article  VerU^  and  to  the 
works  paiticolariy  devoted  to  this  subject 
6oaie  of  tiie  opinkns  of  modem  theoh>- 
mns  on  ^te  meaning  of  the  legos  are  as 
lblk>wB  ^— It  is  necessaxy,  some  say,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
iogoB^  to  begin  with  the  examination  of 
0*^,  which  was  previously  used  (See 
the  book  of  Provens,  viii,  1  et  seq.,  and  the 
book  of  fnsdtm^  vii,  23  et  seq.)  The  po- 
elieal  author  of  tiie  Pro^rbe  does  not 
Itoagitie  a  person  separate  from  God,  but 
cnlv  an  interior  power  of  God,  because^ 
kt  ma  time,  ^re  could  be  no  idea  of  a 
being  proceodlns^  from  God,  the  Jew! 
having  borrowed  this  notion  at  a  later 
period  from  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  ema^- 
nationa.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach 
(zxiv,  3)  first  uses  X^yo^  r9  ea,  as  equivafent 
to  <r«fja,  to  signify  the  ahinighty  tiower  of 
God.  The  Word  behig  an  act  or  Wisdom, 
gave  rise  to  the  symbol.  John  speaks  of 
the  logos  in  the  'beghining  of  his  gospel 
enly,  and  afterwards  uses  the  e^qpression 
wfaftm  Ti  ea-  From  his  representadon,  the 
lowing  positions  have  been  deduced : — 
the  Ugos  was  (<x.)  from  the  beginning  of 
all  tfamg8(comp.Ptnaver69,  viii,  &;  Sirachy 
zxiv,  9) ;  (6.)  mm  the  beginning  with  God 
(eomp.  Shr.  i,  1 ;  WM,  ix,  4,  9) ;  (c.) 
through  it  the  world  was  created  (Prot^ 
SsL  viH,  31 ;  8^.  xxiv,  9) ;  (tL)  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  logos  was  manifested  as 
afnen  to  the  world  (H^stL  SML  x,  16 ;  ii,  14; 
Sbr,  xxiv,  19).  St  John,  therefore,  say  those 
who  thus  interpret  him,  had  the  same  idea 
of  the  logos  as  the  apocryphal  writers;  for 
the  circumstanoe  tb^  the  latter  ascribe 
10  the  logos  the  creation  of  all  things, 
while  8l  John  leaves  this  point  unde- 
ekM  ii^  his  h  ipx^  /f y,  does  not  amoimt  to 
a  oontradiction.  Others,  jmrticularly  the 
earlier  commentators,  understmd  by  logos^ 
the  Deity  himself,  that  is,  the  second  per- 
son of  the  deity  (according  to  St.  John  viii, 
56).  But  those  who  adhere  to  the  former 
opinion  oMuntain  that  thia  is  in  contnidi6- 
'    itoJohBxiir,38;zy,49-4iO}y,l»-^ 


90;  and  that  he  understood  by  U^s,  onl^ 
a  power  of  God,  which  was  communi- 
cated to  Jesup,  on  acconnt  of  which  he 
«ould  claim  divine  attributes,  and  yet  call 
th6  Father,  as  tl^  source  of  this  power, 
mater  than  himself.  Others,  as  Herder, 
Paulim,  Eckerman,  understand  by  logos, 
the  Word  of  God  (flirT*  "f3"\),  which, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expression 
of  the  wilt  of  God,  is  the  symbol  of  his 
creadve  power  (Oetu  i,  et  seg.l  The  later 
Jews  also  represented  the  divine  onjnipo- 
tence  by  the  word  of  God.  But  it  is 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
manner  in  which  John  Speaks  of  the  logos, 
that  he  did  not  understand  by  it  merely 
the  (fivine  omnipotence.  A  similar  ao* 
count  is  given  of  the  creation  by  the  ' 
Word,  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Ac- 
cording to  Richter  (Das  Ckristmthum  mtd 
die  6liesten  Rdigionen  dis  Orients),  the 
U^os  correspomfe  with  the  Indian  Om, 
Che  Persian  Hanover,  the  Egyptian  Kneph. 
OtherSj  following  the  father^  of  the  church, 
particularly  Eusebins,  understand  by  logos 
an  independent  substance,  external  fi^m 
God,  Kke  the  v9t  of  Plato.  But  this,  amin, 
it  is  said,  involves  an  errw,  because  Plato 
means  by  >»?,  onlv  a  power  of  God.  Still 
others,  as  Moshefm,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem, 
declare,  with  Ireneeus,  the  iSgos  of  6t.  Johil 
to  be  identical  with  the  hgos  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (q.  V.) ;  hilt  it  is  objected,  that  John  did 
tiot  conceive  of  a  plurality,  like  tlmt  in 
the  doctrine  of  ceons.  Lange  considered 
hgos  equivalent  to  the  sophia  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  to  the  hgos  of  Philo, 
and  as  a  instinct  person  from  God ;  but, 
say  the  others^  mpia  is  not  something 
distinct  from  €?od.  Paulus,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, als6  identifies  the  hgos  of  Phi- 
lo with  that  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  John  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Philo's  notion,  as  ft  was  not  an  opinion 
eommonly  known  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  view  of  the  apocryphal  writers  is 
more  etoiilar  to  his;  moreover,  that  if 
&L  John  meant  any  thing  more  than  an 
original,  eternal  power  m  God,  his  eebt 
jfv  would  imply  dualism.  Others  have 
attempted  grammatical  explanations.  1)6^ 
derlein  and  Storr  ^anslated  the  wor^ 
\6yos  by  dodriM,  the  abstract  being  put 
for  the  concret^  doctrine  for  teaclur,  as 
in  Gen.  xlii,  38 ;  2  Sam.  xxii,  23 ;  Luke 
IV,  36.  According  to  others,  i  \syos  means 
h  Xry6fiepoi  (the  promistd) ;  but  history  makes 
no  mention  of  ChristuiDs  who  still  expect- 
ed a  Messiah.  Ttie  ancient  philosopherB 
often  distinguish  two  logoses,  an  interior 
in  God  or  msn^  which  ttwrely  thioki 
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{^6yos  MiaOsni)^  and  an  exterior  or  ntterin^ 

LfOOTaino ;  the  legislative  portion  of 
tbe  Norwegian  tUnifdng,  or  diet.  Aa 
eoon  as  the  king  or  his  representative 
has  opened  the  ses^n,  the  storthing 
choose  one  quarter  of  their  members  to 
compose  the  logthing.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  constitute  the  oddsthmg,  or 
representatives  of  the  landed  property. 
These  bodies  cmiduct  their  deliberations 
separately,  and  each  chooses  its  own  pres- 
ident and  secretary.  Every  Jaw  is  first 
proposed  in  the  odelsthing,  either  by  its 
own  members  or  by  the  government 
through  a  counsellor  of  state.  If  the 
proposition  is  then  accepted,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  logthing,  who  either  accept  or 
reject  it,  kt  pleasorelin  the  latter  case  giv- 
ing their  reasons.  These  are  considered 
by  the  odelsthmg,  who  either  abandon  the 
proposed  measure,  or  send  it  again,  either 
with  or  without  alteration,  to  the  logthing. 
If  the  proposition  is  twice  sent  down  by 
the  odelstning  to  the  other  house,  and  is, 
by  them,  twice  rejected,  the  whole  stor- 
thing then  assemble  together,  and  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds 
of  all  the  members.  At  least  three  days 
nmst  elapse  between  each  of  the  consid* 
erationa  When  a  measure,  proposed  by 
the  odelsthing,  has  received  tne  assent  of 
the  other  division  of  the  assembly,  or  of 
the  whole  storthing,  a  deputation  from 
both  branches  of  the  storthing  is  sent  to 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  viceroy 
or  regency,  to  obtain  the  royal  sanction 
for  the  measure.  The  sessions  of  both 
houses  are  public,  and  their  deliberations 
are  daily  made  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  the  press.  The  members  of  the 
logthing  form,  together  with  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  kingdom,  which  decides  on  charges, 
preferred  by  the  odelsthing,  against  the 
members  of  the  council  <h  state,  or  of 
the  members  of  the  superior  courts,  for 
violation  of  theur  official  duties,  or  mem* 
bers  of  the  storthing,  for  any  ofi^cea 
which  they  may  have  committed  in  that 
capacity.  In  this  tribunal,  the  logthinc 
preeid^  Against  a  sentence  pronounced 
Dy  this  supreme  tribunal,  no  pardon  avidls, 

*  Gmbe,  in  his  celebrated  Faustus,  makes  use 
of  this  passa^  of  St.  John  to  plunge  Faustus 
deeper  into  hts  despondency.  He  emleavors  to 
translate  Xdyos  by  word,  mMf  power:  nothing 
will  do :  at  last  he  chooses  deed,  and  is  satisfied 
Tboiu;ti  this  agrees  well  enough  with  the  charac- 
ter ofthe  hero,  the  poet  ought  to  have  considered 
that  if  Faustus  nndentood  Qreek,  he  nHist  have 
known  that  Xdyot  never  moans  deed  or  any  mani- 
ibttfition  of  reason  l^  actipa. 


except  in  cases  where  the  punj^ment  ii 
death.    (See  Shrihxng.) 

Logwood.  This  important  article  of 
conmierce  is  the  wood  ofthe  /utmatoxjficn 
Campechianum,  a  snMill  straggling  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Ug%imino9<By  wbidi 
grows  wild,  in  moist  places,  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  its  abundance  in  some  paits  of  the 
bay  of  Oampeachy,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Campeachu-toowL  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate; the  flowers  small,  yellowish,  and  dis- 
posed in  axillary  racemes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  usually  spinous  branches.  The 
wood  is  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  black, 
80  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  but  it  is  chie^ 
emploved  in  dyeing.  The  black  and  pur- 
ple colors  are  veiy  much  used,  but  they 
are  not  so  permanent  as  some  obtained 
from  other  substances.  Though  culti* 
vated  to  some  extent  in  Jamaica,  the  log- 
wood of  commerce  is  chie^^  obtained  from 
Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it  forms 
an  extensive,  but  unhealthy,  branch  ofbnsi- 
ness.  From  Hondtiras  it  is  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  U.  States; 

LoHENSTJEiif,  Daniel  Caspar  von,  a 
German  poet  ofthe  Sileeian  school,  was 
bom  1635,  in  Silesia,  and  died  1683,  at 
fireslau.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  particu- 
larly tragedies  and  comedies ;  and  we  men* 
tion  him  merely  as  a  model  c^  bad  taste. 
His  bombast  is  pushed  to  the  furthest  ez- 
traviu(ance,  and^  as  an  instance  Of  abenn- 
tion  m>m  taste,  is  not  uninteresting  in  the  ~ 
history  of  the  hiraian  mind,  ius  dra- 
matic exbravagatuas  are  coyected  in  his 
Trauer-  vnd  iMiigedkhU  (Breslau,  1680^ 
1689;Leip6ic,irS). 

Loir-aivd-Cher  ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  from  the  twa  rivers 
which  cross  it ;  the  former  in  the  south 
part,  and  the  other  in  the  nor^    (See 

Loire  {tafer\  the  largest  river  of 
France,  rises  m  the  Cevennes,  in  the  de- 
partment ofthe  Ard^che,  and  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Nantes  in  fire- 
tagne.  Its  length  is  about  520  miles.  It 
is  shallow  in  many  placeq,  but  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  merchant  i^ps  to  Nantes, 
for  smaller  ones  to  Briaire,  and  for  boats 
to  Boanne.  The  levee  upon  the  Loire  is 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  in 
France.  It  extends  from  Angers  to  Or^ 
leans,  and  was  constructed  to  confine  the 
river  within  its  banks,  and  to  exclude  the 
waters  from  a  tract  of  country  which  is  sakl 
formerly  to  have  been  a  morass  100  miles 
in  leiigth,  and  tK)  or  40  in  breadth.  Its 
base  is  about  40  feet  wide,  and  kg  deva- 
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tioki  neariy  25  ftt)n)  the  adjoining  levd  ; 
dnd  its  upper  sur&ce,  which  is  paved  with 
bilge  stones,  is  just  capacious  enough  to 
admit  three  carriages  abreast.  By  the 
new  division  of  France,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, three  departments  have  received  thdr 
name  front  the  river — the  Loire,  and  the 
Upper,  and  Lotrer  Loire.  In  1815,  the 
river  became  of  historical  importance. 
The  French  army,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  fiillen  back  to  the  walls 
of  Paris,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation made  by  the  provisionary  govern- 
ment, retired  without  further  hostilitie& 
under  the  command  of  Davoust,  beyona 
the  Loire,  it  was  called  the  army  of  the 
Loire. 

Loire,  Loire  Upper,  and  Loire  Low- 
er ;  three  French  departments.  (See  Dt- 
partment.) 

LoiRET ;  a  French  department    (See 

LoiZEROLLEs,  M.  dc,  was  a  barrister  at 
die  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  arrest- 
ed, with  bis  father,  in  1798,  on  suspicion, 
and  conveyed  with  him  ta  the  prison  of 
St.  Lazare.  On  the  7th  of  Thermidor, 
two  days  before  the  fiiH  of  Robespierre, 
die  messengers  of  the  revoUidonary  tribu- 
nal arrived  at  the  prison  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoneiB  who  were  to  foe  tried,  and  called 
fbr  Loizerolles,  the  son.  The  younff  man 
wad  asleep,  but  the  &ther,  with  a  heroic 
wish  to  sacrifice'  his  life  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  son,  allowed  himself  to  be 
tMkeu  to  the  Concie^rie,  and  appeared 
before  the  judges.  The  clerk,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  age,  subkituted  the 
name  of  Francis  for  John,  the  word  father 
for  son,  and  the  age  of  61  for  2%  and  thus 
the  father  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  though 
no  charse  or  crime  was  alleged  against 
bim !  Sf.  Loizerolles,  junior,  has  since 
celebrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  in 
tpoem,  in  three  cantos,  with  historical 
notes  (Idmo.,  1813). 
LoK.  (See  JVtnihem  Mythology.) 
LoKMAN  is  a  name  that  figures  in  the 
OToverbs  and  traditions  of  the  Arabians^ 
llie  period  at  which  he  lived  is  very  dif- 
ferentlf  stated,  so  that  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  there  were  not  two  of  the  same  name  at 
different  periods.  According  to  tradition, 
Lokman  was  a  scion  from  the  stock  of  Ad, 
and  was  once  sent,  with  a  caravan,  from 
.£thicpia  to  Mecca,  to  pray  for  rain  in  a 
time  of  great  drought  But  God's  anger  de- 
stroyed the  whote  family  of  Ad,  except 
Lokman^  the  only  righteous  one ;  where- 
upon the  Creator  of  the  world  gave  him 
bis  choice,  to  live  as  long  as  the  dung  of 
•ereti  gazeHeg,  which'  lay  in  an  inaccessi- 


biehole  in  amotmtain,  should  last,  or  for 
a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
cessive vultures.  Lokman  chose  the  last, 
and  lived  for  an  almost  incalculable  length 
of  time.  There  is  also  in  the  Koran  an 
account  of  a  Lokman,  sumamed  the 
true ;  sometimes,  also,  called  Abur^Bnam^ 
or  dhe  father  qfthe  Anam$,  Tins  one, 
whether  identical  with  the  former  or  not, 
is  not  for  us  to  determine,  lived  in  David's 
time,  &nd  isrepresentedas^railarin  many 
respects  to  the  Phrygian  JEsop ;  and  the 
Arabians  have  a  great  variety  of  fables  by 
him,  which,  however,  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  iEsop,  and  of  which 
the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  so  early 
a  date  as  the  first  ceniuiy  of  the  Hegira. 
This  person  had,  also,  a  life  of  remarkable 
duration  (according  to  some  300,  accord- 
ing to  others  lOC^  years),  which  coinci- 
dence in  the  accounts  of  them  afibrds  good 
grounds  for  the  colijecture,  that  the  Lok- 
man of  the  Koran,  and  the  one  whom  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  whose  history,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  has  been  thus  fanciful- 
ly adorned.  The  fal>le8  of  Lokman  were 
m  the  first  time,  made  known  to  Europe 
through  the  press,  by  Erpenius,  in  161£L 
They  were  first  pubhsbed  in  Arabie,  with 
a  Latin  translation,  were  afterwards  ap- 
pended to  an  Arabic  grammar,  published 
by  ErpentuB,  at  Leyden,  and  have  since 
gone  through  many  edidons,  none  of 
which,  however,  are  free  from  errors' 
Among  the  Oriental  nations,  these  fables, 
owing  to  their  laconic  brevity  and  tasteless 
dress,  are  held  in  little  respect,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  have,  for  a  long  time,  sus- 
tained with  us.  In  1799,  during  the  occu^ 
padon  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  Marcel 
superintended  an  edition  of  Dahles  de  Lok» 
man,  at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in 
Paris  in  1803 ;  but  the  best  is  that  prejpar- 
ed  by  Caussin,  in  1818,  for  the  use  of^the 
pupils  at  the  colUge  rayaU.  The  editor 
of  Galland's  trandation  of  the  Homch 
yovn-Mwieh,  or  Fables  of  Biilpai,  is  mis* 
taken  in  ascribing  these  Indian  fables  to 
Lokman  as  well  as  Bidpai.  The  inoet 
complete  manuscript  of  the  fiibles  of  Lok- 
man is  in  the  Ubrary  of  the  Vatican,  in  Per- 
sian. 

Lollards.  {See  Begmnes^IVatemUies^ 
and  OldcastU.) 

LoLLi,  Antonio;  a  celebrated  violinist, 
bom  17Sfi3,  or,  according  to  some,  1740,  at 
Bersamo,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  In 
17eS— 73,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  WCirtembei^     He  aflei:warda 
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went  to  Russia,  ia^d  \m  performanee  ^kem^ 
ed  tlie  empress  Cat^iarine  U  so  mucii,  tliat 
she  presented  him  with  a  bow,  oo  which 
she  had  herself  written  the  words,  **Thi8 
how,  made  foy  Catharine,  with  her  own 
hands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  LoUL" 
lu  17/5,  be  travelled  in  England,  France 
and  Spain.  In  Madrid,  besides  other  per- 
quisites, he  received  ^2000  reals  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  for  each  concert 
In  1789,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Naples,  in  1794.  Lolli  endeavored  to 
unite  the  excellences  of  the  schools  of 
Nardini  and  Ferran.  He  had  acquired 
an  astonishing  facility  on  his  instrument. 
He  was  called  the  mueical  rope-dancen, 
None  of  his  predecessors  had  attained 
such  perfection  on  the  finger-board ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  lost  himself  in  wild 
and  irregular  phantasies,  in  which  he  o&en 
neglected  all  time,  so  that  the  most  prac- 
tised player  could  not  accompany  him. 
LoLME,  Db.  (See  De  Loltne,) 
LoMBAim-UousE,  Lombard  (m(m9 
pieiatis^  mont  dt  piiU);  a  pubUc  institu- 
tion, at  which  every  person,  but  especially 
the  poor,  mav  obtain  money  for  a  short 
time,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  ob  de- 
positing sufficient  pledges  (pawns),  and 
are  tlius  saved  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  usurers.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  Lombards  and  pawn- 
houses  is,  that  the  former  are  established 
by  public  authority,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  while  the  latter  are  established  by 
pri\'ate  individuals,  for  their  own  profit 
After  a  given  time,  the  pawns,  if  not  re- 
deemed, are  sold  by  public  auction,  and 
the  surplus,  after  deaucting  interest  and 
costs,  is  given  to  the  ibrmer  owner;  or,  if 
be  cannot  be  fbuud,  retained  for  htm  one 
vear.  If  he  does  not  then  app<^,  the  sum 
Is  given  to  charitable  institutioiis.  The 
Lombard  gives  a  certificate,  stating  the  time 
of  deposit,  the  sum  received,  the  name  of 
the  nawner,  the  article  pawned,  the  page  of 
the  nook  in  wliich  it  is  entered.  The  b^rer 
of  this  certificate  may  redeem  the  articles 
within  the  time  fixed,  unless  the  owner  has 
apprized  the  Lombard  that  it  was  lost,  &c. 
The  origin  of  these  establishments  has 
been,  with  much  probability,  referred,  by 
Dorotheus  Asciomus  (i.  e.  Matthew  Zim- 
roerinann,  who  died  in  1639,  and  who  was 
superintendent  in  Meissen*),  to  the  time 
of  pope  Pius  II  or  Paul  II  (1464—1471). 
Bnmabas  Interamnensis,  however,  a  Mi» 
Qorita  friar,  esta'blished  tlie  first  Lombard- 
house  id  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  th« 
Church,  before  1464,  or   in  that   year, 

*  A  su^erintfAident,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
it  a  sapenor  Proiesiaut  minuieT 


though  it  did  not  reoeivie  pope  Ptnl  IPi 
eonf&matjon  before  1467.  A  lawyer  in 
Perugia,  Fortunatus  de  Copolia,  rendereil 
much  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  Another  Lombard  was  soon  after 
erected  in  Orvieto.  la  1472,  Sixtus  IV 
confirmed  one,  estabUshed  at  Viterbo,  io 
1469,  by  a  Minorite,  Franciscvis  de  Viter- 
bo, ajid,  in  1479,  another  at  Savona,  hi« 
native  place.  Lombards  were  thus  grad- 
ually estabhshed  in  almost  all  Italian  dtie« 
during  the  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  ce|itu- 
ries.  (See  Beckmaon's  Hittory  of  Wsn- 
tum$,  vol.  iii,  3d  part)  The  first  Lombard 
in  Germany  was  established  in  Nurem- 
berg, in  1498,  with  an  imperial  privilege. 
In  the  Netherlands,  France  and  EngkuMi| 
whither  the  rich  Lombard  merchants  em- 
igrated, on  account  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  they  lent  their 
money  for  interest;  whetice  such  eetab- 
hshments  were,  and  still  are,  called  Lqw^ 
hards.  In  some  large  cities  of  Euiqpe, 
the  Lombarda  are  very  extensive,  but  do 
not  always  attain  the  object  for  whiek 
they  were  originally  intended,  as  the  fbl- 
lowhig  statement  will  prove.  The  follow* 
ing  statistical  tables,  reiadve  to  the  morU  d$ 
pUU  in  Paris,  fVamed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  are  mteresting,  as  they  show  thai 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
can  with  difiiculty  find  the  means  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  half  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  9se  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  pawn-broker,  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  forced  to  pay  usu^ 
rious  interest  In  the  year  1826,  there 
were  1,200,104  pledges  of  different  arti- 
clcs»  upon  which  the  sUm  of  24,521,157 
francs  was  lent  The  nuinlier  of  pledge^ 
redeemed  in  the  same  year  amounted  tp 
only  1,124,221,  and  the  sum  to  21,569,437 
francs;  ao  that  75,883  remained  at  the 
mont  dt  piii4 ;  and  there  was  in  its  hands 
the  sum  of  2,951,720  franesu  As  it  is  the 
principle  of  the  mont  de  fn^U  not  to  lend 
more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  value 
upon  articles  pledged, — thougb  the  law  for 
its  formation,  dated  in  1777,  directs  that 
the  borrower  shall  receive  two-th'utls  or 
the  value  of  his  pledge, — we  may  estimate 
the  value  of  the  75,883  imredeeined 
pledges,  upon  which  nearly  3,000,000  of 
mmcs  were  lent,  at  12,000,000.  Suppds 
lug  the  sale  of  these  articles  to  be  effected, 
and  all  the  reductions  of  excise,  registry, 
&e.,  made,  there  would  be  returiied  to  the 
proprietors  of  them  the  half  of  these 
12,00Q,00a  It  wouki  result,  that  6,00ti;00Q, 
at  least,  Bie  thus  annually  levied  upon  the 
kmst  affluent  class  of  society — ^that  wliicJi 
approaches  the  nearest  to  tLe  descriptioa 
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of  penooB  ilur  whom  the  dip6U  for  men- 
4iciiy  were  created  Inde|)eiideiitly  of 
these  6,000,000,  iaevitably  lost  to  the  un- 
^ituoate  borrowers,  we  must  add  the, 
intereat  of  12  per  cent  per  annum,  taken 
upon  the  24^1,137  francs  lent  by  the 
mont  dc  jniU;  that  is  to  say,  2,9^536 
fianca,  adding  nearly  3,000»0()0,  which, 
with  tiie  efiOOfiOO  already  spoken  o^ 
conatitulea  total  of  9,000,000.  9,000,000. 
diyided  among  437,500  inhabitants,  half 
of  the  875,000  oompofiin|r  the  entire  popu- 
latioQ  of  the  capital,  give  20  francs,  20 
centimes,  or,  omitting  the  fraction,  20  francs 
for  each  inhabitant.  In  a  iiunily  com- 
posed of  four  persons^  the  average  will 
ijben  be  uearlv  80  fiTincs — an  immense 
9um  &r  a  family  which  can  with  diflcuity 
procure  daily  necessaries  I 

Lombard  3c uool.  ^See  Median  •^,  in 
the  article  JUdp^  and  PannUng,  iUstoiy  qf.) 
'  hoHMAKD  ^TREST,  a  well-known  s^ 
in  the  gigantic  metropolis  of  the  British 
amptni,  is  situated  in  the  city,  imd  received 
its  nauie  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  tlio  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of 
former  times,  whose  usurious  transactions 
caused  their  e^^pulsion  &om  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now 
9iueity  occupied  by  banker^  and  is  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  London 
couimercial  workL 

Lombards,  Lonoobardi,  or  Lango- 
9ABJ)»  Some  derive  the  name  from  the 
kMig  bards  or  spears,  by  which  this  nation 
io  said  to  have  hem  distinguished  from 
the  other  northern  tribes;  others  from  the 
long  strips  of  laud  (bardt)  which  they  ii^- 
balMtrd,  on  both  sides  of^  the  Elbe,  from 
Lunec'urg  to  Magdeburg.  They  are  een- 
erally  ^x>nsidered  a  German  tribe  [but  rau- 
his  D.aeonus  calls  them  Scandmavians), 
of  tht-  tribe  of  the  Uermiones  or  Suevi, 
which  dwelt  below  the  Istsevones.  Theur 
most  ancient  seals  were  on  the  east  side 
of  tht)  Elbe,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
principaUnr  of  Luneburg,  and  in  the  Alt- 
mark,  or  the  BardengaUf  so  called,  which, 
most  probably,  takes  its  name  from  them. 
Here  Tiberius  found  them,  on  his  expedi- 
tion V'  the  Elbe,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
them.  Strabo  narrates  that  Tiberius 
drove  them  beyond  the  Elbe;  but  Yel- 
leiua  Patercokis,  who  himself  accompa- 
nied :he  expedition,  makes  no  mention  of 
iL  Yhe  Lombards  afierwards  appear  in 
the  Marcomannic  league,  imder  Marobod- 
uus,  with  whose  despotism  being  dissat- 
isfied, they  concluded  a  league  with  the 
Clierusci.  They  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  lefl  their  settlemeuts  on  the  Elbe, 
atad  to  have  approached  nearer  the  Che- 


i?i8cL  The  latter .  tribe,  having  been 
weakened  by  a  series  of  miafortuiies,  tlie 
Loml>ards  improved  the  opj)ortunity  to 
spread  themselves  farther,  and  humiliate 
the  Cherusci,  took  possession  of  all  their 
settlements  north  of  the  Hartz  mountaius, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  na- 
tions ther^.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  Ptolemy,  they  now  spread  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Rhine,  iu  tlie  territories  of 
the  former  Angnvarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi 
i^id  Cherusci.  They  maintained  tliem- 
selves  in  ]these  temtories  till  the  new 
Fraukish  confederacy,  formed  of  the  an- 
cient Cheruscan  league,  enforced  against 
them  the  ancient. richts  of  the  Cherusci, 
and,  in  all  probaolmy,  drove  the  Lom- 
bards back  to  their  ancient  seats  on  the 
Elbe.  For  200  years,  we  hear  nothing 
9iore  of  them,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century,  they  appeared  again  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danuoe,  and.  a(ter  having  ob- 
tained a  part  of  Pannonia  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Justinian  II,  aided  by  tlie  Avari, 
put  an  end,  under  their  king  Albujn,  in 
566,  to  the  empire  of  the  Gepidce,  in 
Transylvania.  Meeting  with  little  resist- 
ance! ^ey  conouered,  twp  years  after, 
under  the  same  king,  ia  connexion  with 
20,000  emigrant  Saxons,  all  Upper  Italy 
(which  was  now  called  the  Unedom  of  tht 
Ijombards,  subsequently  Lavwardxf  (see 
Lombard^),  together  wim  a  ^eat  part  of 
Middle  Ital^.  Their  king,  Liutpraud,  an 
able  sovereign,  from  713  to  726,  extended 
the  Lombard  dominion  in  Middle  Italy. 
But,  having'  become  too  formidable  to 
the  popes,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of 
the  Prankish  kings,  and  Charlemagne 
took  the  Lombard  kin^  Desiderius  pris- 
oner, in  774,  after  a  six  months'  siege, 
^1  Pavia,and  destroyed  the  Lombard  king- 
dom.—(See  Henry  Leo's  History  of  Ualy^ 
vol.  1  (from  A.  D.  568  to  1125),  in  the  Ges- 
cMchtt  dfT  Europaiachen  Staaten,  by  Hee- 
ren  and  Uckert  (Hamburg,  1829). — A  polit- 
ical history  of  Italy,  and  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombards,  by  C.  Troya,  of  Naples, 
has  been  aimounced. 

LoMBARDY,  in  the  sixth  century,  when 
the  Lombards  had  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Italy,  comprehended  the  whole  of  Up- 
per Italy.  At  a  later  period,  the  Austrian 
provinces  in  Italy  (the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua)  have  been  called  Austrian 
LoTnbardy,  These,  with  other  countries, 
were  formed  by  Bonaparte  into  the  Cisal  ■ 

I  line,  then  into  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
astly,  in  1805,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
aud  the  name  of  Lombardv  ceased  to  be 
used.     By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814| 
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Austria  cadie  into  posseflBion  of  much 
of  that  part  of  Upper  Italy  which  had 
eonstitu^  the  kingctom  of  Italy,  and, 
in  1815,  it  formed  of  its  Italian  provinces 
a  Lonibardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In  this 
are  comprehended  the  territories  of  the 
former  republic  of  Venice  (with  the  exc^ 
tion  of  Istria,  and  the  canton  of  Civida, 
which  are  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
lUyria),  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  a  small  port  of  Parma, 
Piacentia,  and  the  papal  territories,  and 
those  formeriy  belonging  to  Switzerland, 
viz.  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Chiaven- 
na.  It  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, the  Adriatic  sea,  the  Papal  States, 
Modena,  Parma  and  Sardinia.  It  contains 
17,600  square  miles,  and  4,176,000  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  are  66,500  Germans, 
5600  Jews,  and  some  Greeks.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Tagliamento,  the  Piare, 
the  Br«nta,  the  Adige,  the  Po,  Ticino, 
Mincio  and  Adda.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Como,  the  Lago  Maffgiore, 
and  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Garda.  Its  ca- 
nals are  also  numerous.  The  country  is, 
for  the  most  part,  level,  but  towards  the 
north,  it  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  the  west  of  Padua,  lie  the  Eugane- 
an  mountains,  mostly  of  volcanic  oiigin, 
and  fit)m  1700  to  1800  feet  in  height 
This  province  is,  in  most  parts,  well  culti" 
rated,  and  resembles  a  garden.  The  cli- 
mate is  cool  in  the  northern  districts,  near 
tlie  Alps ;  but  is,  in  the  remaining  parts, 
warm,  mild  and  healthy,  aldK>ugh  not  free 
from  frosts  in  winter;  and,  on  this  ac- 
\  count,  it  somedmcs  happens  that  the  olive, 
orange,  citrons,  and  other  tender  plants,  as 
well  as  (he  vineyards,  are  injured  by  the 
cold,  and  the  rivers  ^zen.  Even  the 
lagoons  at  Venice  are  sometimes  frozen  so 
hard,  that  you  may  walk  a  considerable 
distance,  or  even  drive  carriages,  upon 
them.  The  animals  of  the  countiy  are 
neat  catde,  tolerable  horses^  sheep  with 
coarse  wool,  numerous  birds  and  fish. 
The  silk-worm  is  also  raised.  Agricuhure 
is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  ferdle,  and  very  productive  in 
maize,  and  other  species  of  grain,  legu- 
minous plants,  garacn  fruits,  flax,  &c. 
Lands  that  are  swampy  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  which  part  is 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  part  ex- 
ported to  Grermany.  The  production  of 
oil  and  wine  is  also  much  attended  to. 
Besides  the  fruits  above-named,  chestnuts^ 
almonds,  figs,  and  many  other  fruity 
g[row  here.  A  'considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  hi  figs,  oranges  and  citrons.  The 
mineral  kingdom  produces  iron,  copper, 


maiUe,  sah.  There  are  mme  mineral  wa* 
ters.  Manuftctures  no  longer  sustain  tho 
rank  which  they  once  heM :  the  principal 
are  those  of  glass,  silk  and  iron.  The  pro- 
chiction  and  manufacture  of  6ilk  are  at- 
tended to  throughout  the  country.  AW 
kinds  of  silk  stuift,  ribbons,  hose  and 
sewing-silk  are  exported.  The  manuime- 
ture  of  g^bnsB  at  Venice  and  Murano  was 
once  important,  and  their  mirrors  mu<^ 
celebrated ;  and,  even  now,  artificial 
pearls,  and  glass  work  of  all  kinds,  are  ex- 
ecuted in  great  perfection.  The  manufac- 
tories of  steel  and  iron  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  Brescia,  where  many  fii^-anns, 
sabres,  knives,  &c.,  are  made.  The  roan- 
nocture  of  woollens  has  much  declined. 
The  gold  and  silver  works  at  Venic©  and 
Milan  are  celebrated;  porcelain,  pottery, 
carpets,  paper,  many  articles  of  luxury,  as 
masks,  artilicial  flowers,  pomatum,  con- 
fectionary, perfumes,  sausages,  candied* 
ihiitBw  vermicelli,  and  Parmesan  chetse, 
are  also  produced.  Cremona  is  noted  for 
her  violins,  fhites,  lutes,  &c.  The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  in  value.  This  coun- 
try is  dependent  upon  the  Austrian  gov^ 
erament,  but,  in  April,  1815,  the  emptor 
gave  it  a  constitution.  (Sc^  article  ^Om»- 
Mutian,  vol.  iii,  p.  468.)  It  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Milan,  and  » 
divided  into  the  governments  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  The  administratioa 
of  each  is  intrusted  to  a  governor 'and  a 
council,  dependent  upon  the  hi^est  au- 
tiiorities  at  Vienna.  The  government  of 
Lombardy  contains  neariy  2,200,000  ki- 
habitante,  on  8270  square  mU«8  of  territo- 
ry, and  its  capital  is  MHan.  Venice  is  th€i 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  saraw 
name,  wltich  contains  2;000,000  inhabit- 
ants, upon  9330  square  miles.  The  sub 
divisions  are  called  delegaiiims.  With  the 
authorities  are  connected  permanent  col- 
leges, composed  of  individuals  from  vari- 
ous classes. 

LoMifiTiE  DE  BaiENmc,  Stephen  Charles, 
cardinal,  archbishop  and  minister  of  state 
in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1727,  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profesaon,  in  which  bis 
ikctive  spirit,  and  the  powerful  infloence 
of  his  connexions,  enabled  him  to  rise 
rapidly,  although  his  connexion  with  the 
fi^-thinkers  of  the  age  (IVAlembert,  Mo- 
rellet,  &c.)  could  not  have  been  very 
agreeable  to  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In 
1754,  he  publislied,  with  Tur^t,  Le  Con-- 
cUiateuryOU  Lettrea  (PunEcddsiaslique  d  nn 
Magistrate  which  was  intended  to  qitiet 
the  diffictilties  then  existing  between  the 
parliament  and  clerjgy,  and  which  was 
afterwards  several  times  republished  by 
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Goodoreet,  Ditpoiit  de  Nemotne;  and  nth* 
er&  In  1758,  he  was  at  Rome,  in  the  ca- 
|Meky  of  conclavist  of  cardinal  de  Lnynes, 
m  the  conclave  which  raised  Cieinent 
XIII  to  the  papal  throne.  In  17tiO,  he 
was  i^pointed  bishop  of  Condom,  and, 
three  years  after,  received  tlte  archbish- 
opric of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
obtained  the  praise  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  old  hierarchical  and  monit- 
wi  estabiiahmems.  While  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
monasteries,  he  was  Hberal  in  assisting 
aU  who  were  in  need ;  he  caused  the  Ga^ 
ronne  to  be  tmited  with  the  canal  of  Car- 
aman,  by  a  latemi  canal,  which  still  bears 
his  name;  he  established  institutions  for 
education,  also  hospitals,  and  several 
'  flehoUtfships  at  the  military  school  at  Tou- 
louse. In  1770,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy,  and,  when  Beaumont, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died,  he  would 
bave  obtained  dmt  eleva^  situatkm,  but 
for  his  attempts  at  a  genend  Kform  of  the 
monasteries,  which  the  bigota  at  court 
eoald  not  iorgire.  At  the  tirst  breaking 
out  of  the  £s^>ntent8  in  France^  Brienne 
was  among  die  most  active.  He  was  the 
first  to  raise  htS'  voice  against  the  admin- 
istration of  Calonne ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
mission of  that  minister,  the  partisans  of 
Bfieone  induced  Louis  XVI  to  place  him, 
as  his  successor,  at  the  head  of  the 
finances.  His  brother,,  tlie  count  de  Bri- 
ioiie,  was,  at  the  same  dme  (1787],  ap- 
pointed noinister  of  war.  The  new  nnan- 
cier  eertttolj  fell  short  of  the  most  mode<^ 
rale  ezjpeetations;  and,  if -some  excuse  is 
fi>und  mr  him  in  the  almost,  inextricable 
eenftisioii  wbieh  reigned  in  the  atilurs 
of  France  at  diis.p^od,  still  his  warmest 
defendeiB  must  allow  that,  for  once,  at 
least,  they  were  deceived  in  him.  The 
oonfiision  inereaaed  daily,  aod  the  minis- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  thQ 
rank  of  prime  noinister,  at  this  storm  v  per 
nod^  showed  himself  destitute  of  ability 
and  resourceo.  Complaints  were  soon 
laised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and,  in 
August,  1786,  the  king  found  himself 
oompoUed  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  appoint 
Neoker  in  his  plase ;  who,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell 
llie  storoL  Brienne  had  previously  been 
BooMnated  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  place  of 
the  cardinal  De  Luy  nes,  and,  to  console  him 
fiir  the  loss  cff  his  place  as  minister,  Louis 
cave  him  some  abbeys^  aiMl  obtained  for 
him,  fix>m  Pius  VI,  a  cardmal's  hat 
Brienne  also  took  a  journey  to  Italy,  but 
withoat  visiting  Rome,  and  returned,  in 
1790^  to  Fnmef  to  make  acrangements 


lor  the  settlement  of  bis^bts,  which,  noc« 
withstanding  his  iminense  incooie,  wei-e 
so  coDsideraMe  as  to  compel  hiiu  to  dis- 
pose- of  a  portion  of  his  valuable  lilmiry. 
The  eardinai  de  LonUniey  as  lie  was  now 
called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
elergy  by  the  consdtutioo,  and,  in  March, 
1791,  he  asked  his  dismission  ironi  the 
college  of  cardinals — a  fitvor  which  Pius 
willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  ho[>ed, 
by  this  step,  to  save  himself  from  the  })er- 
secudons  of  the  revolutionaiy  party ;  but 
he  was  arrested  at  S^is,  in  November, 
1793;,  was  released,  and,  sidwequeudy, 
acais  arrested,  and,  upon  the  morning  of 
Feb.  ]6y  1794,  was  fhund  dead  in  his  pris- 
on. The  ill  treatment  and  abuse  which 
he  had  softered  from  his  Inrutal  guards^ 
together  with  an  indigestion,  had  brought 
on  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. — His  brother^  the 
BEiinister  of  war,  Athanasiua  Louis  Marie 
de  Lom^nie^  count  de  Brienne, — whose 
successor  in  the  ministry  was  De  la  Tour 
du  Pin, — ^fell,  the  same  year,  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an  Orpi^ 
myn  JwiUbrt  du  Davpkm  (Paris,  1766)^  by 
the  cardinal  de  Brieime. 

Lo9foiiosoFF,Micha^Wasilowitz;  the 
creator  of  the  modem,  poetical  language 
of  his  country,  and  the  fktber  of  Russiaa 
literature;  b<nn in  1711, near Chohnogory, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  the 
village  of  Denissowskaia,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  naemory,  in  1835^ 
through  the  inftuence  of  Neophytus, 
bishop  of  Archangel.  His  fiidier  was  a 
fisherman,  whom  ne  assisted  in  his  labora 
for  the  support  of  the  fiunily.  In  winter 
a  clergyman  taught  him  to  read.  A  poet* 
ical  spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were 
awakened  in  the  boy  by  the  singing  of  the 
psalms  at  church,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bible.  Without  having  received  any  in* 
struction,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  cele* 
brating  tlie  wonders  of  creitfion  and  the 
sreat  deeds  of  Peter  I,  in  songs  similar  to 
ttiose  of  David.  But,  hearing  that  thers 
was  a  sehool  at  Moscow,  in  which  sch<^ 
are  were  instructed  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  French,  he  secretly  left  hit 
fiither^s  house,  and  went  to  the  coital  t» 
seek  that  instruction  which  his  inquiotiva 
spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kiev,  and,  in  1734,  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished academy  of  literature  at  St.  Peters* 
burgv  where  be  studied  natural  sdenoe 
and  mathematics.  Two.  years  later,  he 
went  to  Germany,  studied  matheniatioa 
under  Christian  Wolf,  in  Marburg^  read 
the  German  poetsy  and  studied  the  art  of 
muaing^  at  Freybeiig.    On  his  journey  to 
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Bnmfwick,  he  was  seized  by  Pnunaa 
recruiting  officeni,  and  obliged  to  enter  the 
service ;  but,  having  made  bis  escape,  he 
returned,  l^  the  way  of  Holland,  to  St 
Petersburg  (1741),  where  he  received  a 
skua'isn  in  the  academy,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  mineraloffical  cabinet. 
Soon  after,  he  published  his  mst  celebiated 
ode  (on  the  Turkish  war  and  the  victory 
of  Pultawa).  The  emprass  Elizabeth 
made  him  professor  of  chemistry  (1745), 
and,  in  1752,  be  received  the  privil^  of 
establishing  a  manufiictory  tor  CMored 
fflaas  beads,  &o.  As  he  had  been  the 
first  to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic 
work  in  Ruana,  the  government  confided 
to  him  the  direction  of  two  large  pictures 
in  mosaiO)  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  1.  In  1760,  the  gymnasiumB 
and  the  university  were  put  imder  his 
inq>ectioD ;  and,  in  1764,  he  was  made 
eounsellor  of  state.  He  died  April  4, 
1765.  Catharine  II  caused  his  remains  to 
be  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  mo- 
nastic church  of  saint  Alexander  Newsld. 
Besides  odes  and  other  lyric  pieces,  he 
wrote  Pttmdt^  a  heroic  poem  on  Peter  I, 
in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  veork  of 
the  kind  that  Russia  has  yet  produced. 
Lomonosoffalso  wrote  8  Russian  grammar, 
«Mi  several  works  on  mineralogy,  metal- 
lurgy and  chemistry.  His  Grammar,  and 
his  Sketch  of  Russian  Histonr,  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  French.  The 
Russian  academy  published  his  works  in 
a  vols.,  4to.  (M  edit,  1804, 3  vols.).  Ad- 
miral TschitBCbagoff  has  written  a  Life  of 
Lomono6o£  (See  Bowring%  RuBsian  An- 
tMogy.) 

LoBfvs,  in  Indian  mytholo|;y ;  the  first 
bainff  erraited  by  Brama,  which,  to  give 
itself  up  enthnely  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  buried  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  nfe  will  last  longer  even  than 
that  of  Brama.  In  order  to  indicate  the 
cuonnous  duration  of  the  Kfe  of  Lomus, 
the  Indians  say,  that  Lomus  has  a  bodv 
more  than  90  miles  long,  covered  with 
hair.  Each  time  that  a  raima  dies,  who 
Hvee  360  d^rs,  each  day  being  equal  to 
43d0  human  years,  Lomus  pulls  out  a 
single  hair  firom  his  body ;  and  when,  at 
last,  all  the  hairs  are  gone,  and  even  Vish- 
nu and  Mahadeva  have  ceased  to  live,  then 
tlM  whole  universe  is  dissolved,  and  aH 
vstums  to  chaos,  so  that  nothing  remains 
bat  the  eternal,  original  bein^;  because 
with  the  last  hair  Lomus  also  dies. 

LoH,  or  Lvtf ;  a  Gothic  word,  signifying 
tfsodL    London  has  been  derived  trom  it. 

LoifDoif,  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
•mpue, stands ia  lat.M^3PN.|  and  k>n. 


&  37^  W.  ftoM  tbs  obsetvstorfat  (kwa^ 
wich.  It  is  situated  about  60  miles  west 
fimn  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbamei^ 
die  mean  width  of  which,  at  London,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  aversga 
depth  about  12  ftei.  The  noftbeni  bank 
slopes  geudy  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chief- 
ly cravel  and  clav,  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand.  On  the  southern  side,  the  sur- 
fi^e  is  almost  umfoonly  flat.  The  buiki* 
logs  on  the  northern,  or  Middlesex  riiore, 
fbfiow  the  natural  bend  of  the  river,  and 
rise  somewhat  amphitheatrically,  from  east 
to  west,  stretching  northward,  on  an  aver- 
age length,  to  thi«e  miles  Grotn  the  river ; 
and  those  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side, 
Ibrraing  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  pener 
trate  southward  to  an  extent  varying  firom 
one  to  three  miles.  The  length  of  this 
vast  aggregate,  fitim  east  to  west,  L  e. 
firom  Hyde  Park  Comer  te  Mile  £^  or 
Poplar,  may  be  taken  at  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  circumference  may  be  estimated 
at  30  miles ;  and  its  area,  extending  over 
11,520  square  acres,  of  which  the  river 
occupies  1 1 20,  is  about  20  miles.  Fashion 
and  convenience  have  united  to  furnish 
various  modes  of  designating  the  several 
parts  of  this  colossal  mass*  Thus  the 
ideal  line,  which  is  progresavely  mov- 
ing more  and  more  westeriy,  sepa- 
rates the  worid  of  fiishion,  or  the  West 
End,  from  the  work!  of  bosinees.  The 
ofy,  so  called,  inckides  the  most  ancient 
and  central  division  of  the  metropoliB. 
It  is  rapidly  being  depopulated;  as  the 
chief  traders  and  merchants  occupy  mere- 
ly counting-houses  and  warehouses  in  the 
city,  and,  m  proportion  as  weahh  accu- 
mulates, flow  towards  the  western  regions 
of  fashion.  In  the  East  End  are  Mmd 
the  docks  and  warehouses  connected  with 
i^ip-builiMng  and  commerce,  titd  every 
collateral  branch  cf  naval  traffic  Boutk^ 
wark,  or  the  Borough,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  tnmB  T3>mm  of 
London,  abounds  with  huge  manufacto- 
ries,  breweries,  inon-fbur^eries,  f^^"^ 
houses,  &c.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of 
workmen,  laborers,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  interspersed  with  some 
considerable  buildings,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  charitable  foundadons.  The  ci^  or 
Westminster,  including  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  the  law  conrts,  royal  pal- 
aces, and  many  government  ofiioes,  may 
be  designated  as  the  Court  End  of  Lon- 
don. The  remaining  portion  can  hardlr 
be  claBnfied,  or  specifically  denominated. 
It  is  a  nondescript  aecumnlation  of 
streets,  crescenm,  polygons,  terraces  and 
squares,  occupying  the  nofthem  poitioBS 
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«l  the  mempolit,  wikmg  tlie  line  ef  die 
new  load.  Oo  tb&  nearest  coBiputation, 
»t  tbe  present  day  (1830)^  London  con- 
tains 80  aquarea  and  aboot  9000  streets, 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &c. ;  tbe  houses 
m  wliicb  are  sold  to  amount  to  170,000. 
The  parliamentary  census  of  1821,  the 
latest  authentic  document  to  which  we 
eua  refer,  furnishes  the  following  partieu- 
^   lara  of  its  population : 

lA)ndon  within  the  walls,.  ....  56,174 
London  without  the  walls,  .  .  .  69^^ 
Westminster  and  its  liberties,  .  182,085 

Southwark, 85^905 

Finsbury  Division,  exclusive  of 
Friam,  Barney  Finchley, 
Homsey   and   Stoke-New- 

ingion, 110,127 

Holbom  Division, 270,630 

Parish  of  Bermondsey, 25,235 

Parish  of  Lambeth, 57,638 

Parish  of  Newington  Butts,  .  .  83,047 
Parish  of  Rotherbithe,  .  .  *  .  .  12,523 
Tower  Division, 291,650 

Total,  1^00,274 

An  the  streets  of  London  are  paved  with 
great  regularity.  Tbe  caniage-road  is 
either  laid  with  cubes  of  granite,  accurate- 
Ur  jointed  and  ei][ibedded  in  clay,  or  else 
Macadamized,  Macadamizing  is  greatly 
in  vogue  in  the  squares  and  v^der  outlets 
of  the  West  End,  but  it  seems  to  have 
fiuled  in  the  narrower  and  more  cart- 
trodden  streets  of  the  city.  The  number, 
variety  and  magnificenoe  of  the  squares 
in  London  deserve  a  cursory  notice.  The 
IflLiveet  square  in  London  is  Lincoln's  Iim 
Fidds,  ilB  area  being  computed  equal  to 
770  ieet  square ;  but,  tbe  tide  of  fashion 
having  long  set  westward,  this  square  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  Tlie  college  of  surgeons 
fonns  a  prominent  object  on  the  southern 
side,  and  tbe  eastern  is  adorned  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  garden)  by  the  range 
called  Hone  htdldings^  part  of  Lincoln^ 
inn.  Russdl  square  is  neariy  equilateral, 
each  nde  being  about  670  feet  long.  The 
hotnes  are  qiacious.  It  communicates 
with  Bloomsbur^  square  by  a  street,  at  the 
Dorthem  extremi^  of  which  is  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford, 
by  Westmaeott,  opposite  to  which,  at  the 
southern  end,  is  a  similar  statue  of  Charies 
Jasnee  Fox,  by  the  same  artist.  Belgrave 
square,  be(^n  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosve- 
Bor,  at  Pimlko,  in  1825,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  splendid  in  architectural  decoration. 
Tbe  squares  chiefly  disdnfluished  by  resi- 
dences  df  tbe  nobiuty  «re  Boikley,  Caveo^ 


disb,  €ht)evenor,  Haoovefe^  St.  Jamei^ 
Manchester  and  Portman  squares.  With- 
in the  last  seveti  years,  the  use  of  coal  gas, 
instead  of  oil,  in  lighting  the  streets  and 
public  edifices  of  Lon&n,  has  becoitfe 
almost  universal.  The  consumption  of 
coals,  by  three  of  the  gas  oompaniesy 
amounts  to  32,700  chaldrons  per  anniun, 
imd  their  len^  of  main  pipe  extends 
nearly  200  miles,  communicating  with 
more  than  40,000  lamps.  There  is  not  a 
street,  lane  or  alley,  in  this  vast  metit>po- 
lis,  which  is  not  perforated,  so  to  speak, 
with  arched  excavations.  Every  house 
communicates,  by  one  or  more  drains, 
with  the  main  sewers,  which  again  emp^ 
themselves  into  l&fger  tunnels,  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  Thames.  London  is 
plentifullv,  though  not  very  purely,  sup* 
plied  with  water.  The  New  River  com* 
pany  was  incorporated  imder  James  I,  in 
1619.  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  a  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  London,  after  many  obstruc- 
tions, succeeded  in  conveviug  a  stream 
from  a  spring  9t  Chadwell,  near  Ware, 
20  miles  flrom  London,  by  a  devious 
course  of  40  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  two  capacious  basins,  which  cover  five 
acres,  and  average  10  feet  in  d^pth.  These 
reservoirs  are  §5  feet  above  low-water 
mark ;  but,  by  means  of  siphons  and  stean- 
engmes,  water  can  be  raised  60  feet  above 
that  level.  It  is  chiefly  conveyed  bt 
main  and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metal, 
which  communicate  with  the  houses  by 
leaden  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  to- 
tal supply  to  177,100  houses,  is  28,774,008 
SiUons  per  day.  M.  Dupin  observes,  that 
e  water  distributed  by  one  of  these  com^ 
pauies  (the  New  River  company)  costs 
the  consumer  about  fid  for  every  698d 
pints ;  and  that  the  system  of  pipes,  for 
vmter  and  gas  lightmg  joindy,  stretches 
eut  in  a  line  exceeding^  406  leagues  in 
extent,  beneath  the  pavement  of  London. 
Fuel  is  sufiidentlv  abimdant,  but  extrava- 
gantly dear,  in  London.  Coals  can  be 
brought  to  die  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
for  comparatively  moderate  cost.  But  by 
certain  local  reffulationfl,  there  are  eDOP> 
mous  duties  levied  on  all  coals  coming  to 
the  port  of  London ;  and  duties,  amount- 
ing almost  to  contraband,  on  coals  con 
veyed  by  inland  navijeation  or  othe|wise 
The  average  {Hrice  of  coals  in  London^ 
winter  and  summer,  is,  to  the  consumer^ 
about  40*.  per  chaldron  of  28i  cwt. 
About  2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  ai« 
consumed  in  Middles^c  and  Surrey,  and, 
considering  the  vast  simplies  required  for 
the  steam-engines  and  manufiictures  of 
London,  psihaps  nearfy  two  thinis  of  tfaat^ 
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mantity  are  devoted  to  the  rnetropolis 
alone.  The  coals  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  in 
Northumberland,  m  coasting  vessels,  to 
the  number  of  4500.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
in  London,  has  been  calculated  as  below : 

Oxen,  .  .  .  160,000  ^  .         «      i  j 
Sheep,  .  .  1^00000  (A^""«J^^^^ 
CaJviJ, .  .  .21 000  C   «lSn^»^^^d 
HogT.  ..    20;000)    market  only. 
MUk,    .  .  8,000,000  gallons.     , 
Butter,.  .  .  .  11,000  tons. 
Cheese,  .  .  .  13,000    " 
Wlieat,    .    1,000,000     quarters,     of 
which  four  fifths,  made  into  bread, 
form  .   15,000,000  quartern  loaves. 

fiy  a  return  from  the  cohl  exchange^  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  British  and 
foreign  com  and  flour  in  bond,  on  the  1st 
June,  1^)0,  was  as  follows : 

Wheat, 295,107  quarters. 

Oats, 430,332       ** 

Flour, 173,059  cwts. 

Foreign  ditto : 

Wheat, 21,129  quarters. 

Oats, 13,343      " 

The  value  of  poultry,  annually  consumed, 
amounts  to  nearly  £80,000,  exclu^ve  of 
Wuo/Qf  tlie  supply  of  which  is  variable. 
The  principal  mariiet  for  live  cattle  is 
at  Smithfield,  heM  every  Monday  and 
Thursday.  The  markets  for  country- 
killed  catde,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  Lead- 
ttihall  (where  skins  and  leather,  also,  are 
exclusively  sold) ;  Newgate,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  and  Fleet 
(now  Farringdon)  market,  rebuilt  on  a 
luge  scale,  and  opened  in  1829.  The 
supply  of  fruit  ana  vegetables  is  equally 
abundant.  The  chief  mart  is  Co  vent 
garden,  where  ranges  of  handsome  shops 
nave  lately  been  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  There  are  at  least 
2000  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London,  continually  under  spade-culdv«^- 
tion  as  kitchen-gardens:  which,  by  judi- 
cious management,  vield  an  interminable 
succession  of  valuable  esculents.  It  has 
been  calculated,  that  the  cost  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  consumed  annually  in  London, 
exceeds  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  fruit- 
gardens,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to 
private  reffldences,  are  computed  to  occu- 
py about  3000  acres,  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex. 
Few  cities  are  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  fish  of  every  description  and  quality. 
Turbot  and  brill  of  the  finest  quality  are 
procured  fi:oin  the  coast  of  Holland ;  sal- 


mon in  profusion  firora  the  great  f^ven  if 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  occaNional]y 
from  the  Tliames;  mackerel,  codfish, 
lobsters  and  oysters,  fix)m  the  river  mouth. 
A  calculation  makes  the  supply  of  fish  at 
BillingBgute,  in  the  yecu- 1828,  as  follows: 

Fresh  salmon, ....  45,446 

Plaice,  skate,  &c.,    .  50,754  bushels. 

Turbot, 87,958 

Cod  (fresh), 447,130 

Herrings^ 3,336,407  j 

Haddocks, 482,493  1 

Mackerel,  ....  3,070,700 
Lobsters, 1,954,(KK) 

And  the  number  of  fisliing- vessels  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  this  supply,  was 
registered,  in  the  same  year,  at  38J^. 
The  consnmpdon  of  ale  and  porter  may 
be  esdmated  from  the  foHowing  facts: 
It  appears  by  die  annual  statement  of  tlie 
London  brewers,  for  the  year  endhig  July 
5, 1830,  that  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed 
by  tlie  ten  principal  houses,  amounted 
to  1,077,285  barrels.  The  ale  annually 
brewed,  by  the  six  principal  ale-brewers, 
amounts  to  alwut  80,000  barrels.  ''Still 
the  consumption  of  nmlt  liquor  has  de- 
creased wkhin  the  last  three  years ;  for,  in 
1827,  the  quantity  returned,  by  the  ten 
principal  brewers,  was  1,129,772  barrels. 
The  decrease  is  owin^  perhaps,  partly  to 
the  deterioFsted  quality;  for  it  appears, 
that,  while  the  qiiantity  actually  brewed 
throughout  England  amounted,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  to  6,170,000  barrels,  the 
actual  quantiQr  of  tnalt  used  decreased 
annually  In  a  remarkable  degree.  But, 
besides  this,  the  comparative  cheapness, 
and  more  rapid  excitation  produced  by 
ardent  spirits,  especially  that  deleterious 
compound  called  En^ish  gtn,  have  in- 
duced the  most  destructive  hnbits  of  ui- 
temperancc  among  the  lo>vcr  classt'S.  It 
is  stated  tiiat  there  are  about  11,000  public 
houses,  i.  e.  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer 
and  spirituous  liquors,  in  London  alone, 
averaging  a  profit  ^  20  to  30  per  cent 
upon  the  profjerty  vested  in  them*  The 
total  conaumption  of  gin,  in  London^has 
risen,  during  the  last  two  yeam,  from 
12,000,000  to  24,000,000  gallons!  Tha 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  Londoti 
is  considerablv  above  that  of  the  mean 
temperattUB  of  Middlesex,  or  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  is  gcjoerally  humid,  liable  to 
sudden  variations,  and,  occasionally,  to. 
fogs  of  extraordinary  density  during  the 
winter  months.  The  mean  temperature 
is  61°  9^  Fahrenheit.  The  extreme  nmgo 
of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  in  Jan-* 
uary,  1795^  when  it  sank  to  38°  below 
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zero,  and  in  Jiiiy,  1808,  when  it  rope  to 
94®  ill  the  shade.  The  barometer  aver- 
ages 29li  inches.  A  cousidemble  pact  of 
the  nietro|)o)is,  viz.  the  city  of  Westmin* 
ster  and  the  borough  of  Southwaiic,  m 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  water-mark. 
The  soil,  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the 
sewers  and  drains,  which  convey  away  all 
impurities,  the  broad  tide-current  of  the 
Thames,  the  wholesome  and  abcmdant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  the  preeautions 
ibr  cleanliness,  combine  to  render  London, 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  metropolis  in  the 
world.  The  average  duration  of  human 
fiib  has  increased  with  the  improvements 
in  domestic  economy,  insomuch  that  the 
rates  of  premiums  on  Hfeninsurances  have 
itniveraally  been  lowered.  The  diseases 
of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  it  as 
a  city.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  are 
oomparativeK^  rare.  Many  result  from 
ttke  nature  of  the  employment,  in  manii- 
frctures  of  various  kinds ;  others  are  the 
ofispring  of  intemperance.  The  annod 
mortality  in  London,  which,  in  the  year 
1700,  was  as  I  in  25,  mav  now  be  taken 
at  1  in  40  persons.  Tne  number  of 
roistered  biiths  amounted,  in  the  year 
aiding  Dec.  15,  1829,  to,  males  13,764 ; 
lenialea,  13,354 :  total,  27,1  la  The  num- 
ber of  registered  burials,  m  the  same  year, 
was,  males,  12,015;  females,  11,509;  to- 
tal, 23,524.  The  table  of  baptisms  does 
not  include  the  children  of  Dissenteis 
£nom  the  establishment  It  was  stated,  in 
a  nieedng  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of 
Ibrmiug  a  grand  national  cemetry,  m  Lon« 
don,  tmit  the  annual  interments  amounted 
to  about  40 flOO,— Civil  goverttment.  The 
chief  civic  officer  of  London  is  the  lord 
mayor,  annually  elected  from  among  the 
aldermen  on  the  29th  September.  The 
poweia  and  privileges  of  this  officer  are 
very  extensive.  Tne  court  of  aldermen 
consists  of  26  members.  They  are  chosen 
fer  life  by  the  householders  of  tho  26 
wards  into  which  the  eity  is  divided,  each 
being  the  representative  of  a  several  ward. 
They  are  properly  the  subordinate  gov- 
emwn  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the 
jarisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  preside 
in  the  courts  of  Wardmote  for  the  redress 
of  minor  grievances,  removing  nuisances, 
&c.,  asnicted  by  one  or  more  deputies, 
nominated  by  them  from  the  <^mmqp 
council  of  the  respective  Wards.  Such  as 
have  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  be- 
come justices  of  the  quorum,  and  all 
others  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
oty.  The  sheriffi,  two  hi  number,  are 
aDnuaHv  chosen  by  tlie  livery,  or  general 
assembly  of  the  fiieemeu  .of  I^ndoo. 
vol..  vni.  6 


When  once  elected,  they  are  compelled 
to  serve,  under  a  penalty  of  £400.  The 
common  council  is  a  court  consisting  of 
240  representadves,  returned  by  25  of  the 
wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  ex- 
tent ;  the  26th,  or  Bridge  Ward  WUtumtf 
being  represented  by  an  alderman.  The 
ffeneral  business  of  this  court  is  to  legis<* 
kte  for  the  intemai  government  of  the 
city,  its  police,  revenues,  &c.  Jt  is  coa« 
vened  only  on  summons  from  the  lord 
mayor,  who  is  an  hitegral  member  of  the 
court,  as  are  the  aldermen  also.  The 
decinons  are,  as  in  other  assen^bliea,  de« 
pendent  on  a  majority  of  voice&  !%• 
recorder  is  ^neraUy  a  barrister  of  Emi- 
nence, appomted,  um*  life,  by  the  loid 
mayor  and  aldermen,  as  principal  assist- 
ant and  adviser  to  the  civic  magistracy^ 
and  one  of  the  iusttces  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, for  which  services  he  is  remune- 
rated with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  annum 
from  the  city  revenues.  The  subordinate 
officers  are  the  chamberlain,  town  deiic^ 
common  sergeant,  city  remembrancer, 
sword  bearer,  &c.  The  Mvery  of  London 
is  the  aggregate  of  the  members  of  the 
several  city  companies,  of  which  there  iare  , 
91,  embracing  tne  various  trades  of  the 
metropolis.  They  constitute  the  elective 
body,  in  whom  reelides  the  elecdon,  not 
only  of  all  the  civil  officers,  but  also  of  the 
four  membera  who  represent  the  city  in 
pariiament  Tlie  local  jurisdiction  of 
Westminster  is  partly  vested  in  civil,  partly 
in  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  high  stew- 
ard has  an  under-eteWard,  who  officiates 
for  him.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are 
the  high  bailiff  and  the  deputy  bailiff 
whose  authority  resembles  that  of  a  sheriff 
in  summoning  juries  and  acting  as  return- 
ing officers  at  the  election  of  members  of 
parliament,  of  whom  the  city  of  West- 
minster returns  two.  These  officers  are 
chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, and  appointed  for  life.  The 
borou^  of  Southwark  is  one  of  the  city 
wards,  and  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
Without  It  is  subject  to  the  jurisdictioR 
of  the  lord  mayor.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  militaiy  force 
supplied  by  London  comprises  two  regi- 
menle  of  militia,  amounting  to  2200  men, 
whom  die  city  is  authorized  to  raise  by 
ballot ;  the  officers  being  appointed  by  the » 
commissioners  of  the  king^s  lieutenancy 
for  the  city  of  London,  according  to  a 

?ariiainentaiy  act  m  1794.  The  year 
829  witnessed  the  almost  entire  lemodei- 
ing  of  the  ancient  system  of  poitee  and 
nightly  watch.  These  latter  guardians 
of  the  public  were  heretofoce  appointsd 
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hy  the  sevenl  wuds  m  the  dty  distrid, 
and  by  the  paruohial  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolia.  But  a  recent  act 
of  parliament  estabhsfaed  a  body  of  metro- 
poBtan  police,  divimoned  and  diacij)hned 
aomewhiat  like  the  gem  d'eamerie  of 
Fiance,  and  subjected  to  the  9ontrol  of  a 
board,  consiating  of  three  commissionersi 
who  Buperinteiul  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  their  inferiom.  The  metropolis 
being  subdivided  into  sections,  each  has  a 
atation  or  watch-house,  and  a  company 
of  pohoe,  consisting  of  1  superintendent, 
4  inspectors,  16  seigeantB,  and  144  police 
eonstables.  They  wre  <lres8ed  in  a  blue 
aemi-military  uniform,  and  are  on  duty  at 
aU  ho«in,  night  and  tiay.  This  new  poKoe 
oommenced  its  duties,  in  several  of  the 
par»bes  of  Westminster,  on  Sept  ^,  1829, 
and  is  becoming  gradually  extended  to 
the  other,  districts.  The  present  number 
employed  is  estimated  at  5000  men.  But 
the  city  retains  its  special  establishments, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  magistracy. 
It  eomprises  marshalmen,  day  and  night 
patrols,  constables,  watchmen  and  street- 
Loepers,  aho^;ether  amounting  to  800  or 
900  med,  appointed  by  the  several  wards. 
The  principal  city  police  offices  are  at  the 
Mansion  house  and  Guildhall^  where 
aldermen  predde  in  rotation.  In  the  dis^ 
tricts  not  within  the  city  jurisdiction,  there 
are  eight  difierent  offices,  presided  over 
by  27  magistiBtes,  usuaUy  selected  from 
'  among  the  barristers.  There  are  also  100 
loot-patrols,  and,  in  winter,  54  horse- 
patrols,  the  former  continually,  the  latter 
only  by  night,  protecting  the  streets  and 
environs  of  the  metropona  Independent 
of  these  is  the  Thames  police,  established 
in  1796,  for  the  protection  of  person^  and 
property  connected  with  the  shipping, 
m>m  Vauxhall  bridge  to  Woolwich.  The 
ehief  office  is  at  Wappin^,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  estabhshment  may  be 
estimated,  by  considering  that  there  are 
upwards  of  13,000  vessds  of  various  sizes 
engaged  on  this  river,  annually  disclmrff^ 
ing  and  receiving  more  than  SfiOOflSo 
p^kages  of  goods  of  every  description. 
The  chief  prison  for  criminals  is  Newgate 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  number 
of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  350.  The 
Compter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  street,  close 
to  Newgate,  and  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vagrants  and  persons  committed 
previous  to  examination,  or  as  a  bouse  of 
correction  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  or  imprisonment 
CierkeuweU  prison,  in  Spafields,  receives 
pnsoners  of  eveiy   description,  &r  the 


eoiHi^  of  l\Iiddle8ex.  Its  aven^  num 
berof-inmHtes  is  about  200.  'Hie  Fleet 
priaen,  in  what  was  lately  Fleet  market,  is 
a  receptacle  for  debtors  aind  persons  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  calleid  contempt  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  this  nuisance,  and  to  build  a  aub- 
Btitute  in  St  Geoige's  fields,  in  the  Bor- 
ough. The  prison  usually  contains  250 
indwdlers,  and  keeps  ward  of  about  60 
out-patients,  i.  e.  prisoners  privileged  to 
Uve  within  the  ndeg.  The  Kins's  Bench 
prison  is  a  spacious  gaol  for  debtors  and 
minor  crimin&ls.  It  has  about  200  sepa- 
rate apartments.  The  other  prisoi^  of 
note  are  in  Southwark,  viz.  Horsemonger 
lane  or  the  Surrey  county  gaol,  ai^ro- 
priated  to  felons  and  debtors;  the  Bor- 
ough Compter,  for  various  classes  of 
o&nders ;  the  New  Bridewell,  erected  in 
1829,  near  Bethlehem  hospital,  as  ^  house 
of  correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
chiefiy  employed  at  the  tread-mill ;  and 
the  Marsbalsca  prison,  in  Blackman  street, 
for  persons  committed  by  the  Marshalsea 
court  The  principal  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  the  Bridewell  hospital,  Cold  Bath 
fields,  and  the  penitentiary  at  Milbank. 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  London 
comprises  97  parishes  within  the  walls^ 
17  without,  10  in  Westminster,  besides 
29  out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 
It  contains  one  cathedral  (St.  Paul's),  otie 
collegiate  church  (Westminster  abbey), 
130  parish  churches,  and  70  Episcopal 
chapels;  neorly  200  places  of  worship 
belonging  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  18 
churches  or  chapels  of  foreign  Protestants, 
viz.  1  Armenian,  1  Danish,  2  Dutch,  5 
French,  7  (Jerman,  1  Swiss,  and  1  Swe- 
dish ;  6  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends  (or 
duakers) ;  10  British  Roman  Catliouc 
chapels ;  5  ditto  for  foreigners  of  that  per- 
suasion, viz.  1  Bavarian,  1  French,  1 
German,  1  Sardiniem,  1  Spanish ;  and  6 
Jewish  synagogues,  one  of  which  is  for 
Portuguese,  and  another  for  German  Jews. 
(Westmiueter  abbey  and  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral are  described  in  separate  articles.) 
London  owes  not  merely  its  magnificenc  ^ 
cathedral,  but  53  other  churches,  to  sir  ^ 
Christopher  Wren.  The  multiplication 
of  churches  has  nearly  kq)t  pace  with  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  metropolis.  The 
^mmissioners,  appointed  for  die  purpose, 
are  gradually  removing  the  stigma  upon 
an  opulent  church  establishment,  that  nf- 
ligious  accommodation  was  unprovided 
for  the  poor.  Many  of  the  churches  poe- 
eesB  much  architectural  beauty.  There  . 
are,  in  London,  45  fi*ee  schools,  en4pwe<l 
in  perpetuity,  for  educating  and  mftintain 
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ing  neariy  4000  chikbieii,  17  for  pauper  or 
d^erte^  children,  and  about  240  paridi 
schools,  in  which  clothing  and  education 
are  supplied  to  about  1^,000  children. 
The  chief  public  endowments,  of  the  fiist 
description,  are,  St  Paul's  school,  Christ's 
hospital,  Westminster  school,  Merchant. 
Tailors'  school,  and  the  Charter  house. 
St.  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509,  be- 
stows a  classical  education  upon  1^  pu- 
pils. Christ's  hospital,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  1547,  can  accommodate  about 
1100  children,  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
clothed,  boarded  and  educated  for  seven 
years.  Some  of  the  boys  are  prepared 
for  the  university,  most  of  them  for 
commeree.  Westminster  school,  founded 
in  1560  by  queen  Elizabeth,  receives  a 
large  numoer  of  pupils  of  high  rank  and 
respectability.  Merchant  Tailors'  school, 
feunded  by  the  company  of  merchant 
tailors  in  1561,  educates  about  800  pupils 
at  a  very  low  rate  of  payment  The  90m- 
pany  nominate  to  46  fellowships  in  St 
Jolin's  college,  Oxford.  The  Charter 
house,  endowed  in  1611,  supports  and 
educates  scholars  for  die  university  (where 
they  receive  a  liberal  annuity),  or  for  com- 
merce, bcades  instructing  about  150  other 
pupils.  Many  other  charitable  insdmtions 
lor  education  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution,  as. are,  also,  the  parochial 
schools,  which  usually  provide  clothing 
and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor 
children  of  tlie  respective  parishes.  The 
children  of  these  schools  are  annually 
assembled  in  the  vast  area  of  St  Paul's, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June.  The  cen- 
tral national  school,  with  its  40  subsidiary 
schools  iu  London,  educates  tliere  about 
20,000  children.  The  British  and  for- 
eign school  society,  at  its  central  and  sub- 
aaiary  schools,  of  which  there  are,  in 
London,  43,  educates  about  12,000  chil- 
dren. The  Sunday  schools,  taught  by 
about  5000  gmtuitous  teachers,  instruct 
between  60,000  and  70,000  children.  The 
foundling  hospital  is  capable  of  receiving 
about  200  children.  Tliere  are  also  or- 
phan asylums,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  one  for  the  indigent  blind,  and 
many  others.  Alms-houses  are  numer- 
ous. There  is  a  small  debt  relief  society, 
a  mendicity  8ocietv,a  philanthropic  socie- 
ty for  giving  em()foyment  to  the  industri- 
oiw  poor,  a  prison  discipline  society,  &c. 
There  are  also  various  hospitals ;  St 
Thomas'^  with  490  beds;  St  Bartholo- 
mew's, capable  of  accommodating  Ite- 
tween  400  and  500  patients ;  Guy's  hospi- 
tal^ with  400  beds ;  St  George's,  with  350 ; 
Jiiddfasax  ho^itad,ab]e  to  contain  300  pa- 


tients ;  the  London  bospita] ;  small-pox  bos* 
pital ;  various  lymg-in  hospitals,  &c.  The 
Bethlehem  hospital  and  St  Luke's  hospHal 
receive  insane  patients.  The  humane 
society  has  18  receiving-houses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Lopdon,  with  apparatus  for 
restoring  suspended  animation.  Dispen- 
saries relieve  more  than  50,000  patients 
annually.  There  are  at  least  30  of  them, 
besides  12  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vaccina- 
tion. The  college  of  physicians  and  the 
college  of  surgeons  examine  candidates  for 
the  professions  of  physic  and  surgery,  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  The 
museum  of  the  latter  body  contains  the 
collections  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
amounting  to  S0,GG0  specimens  and  ana- 
tomical preparations.  The  apothecaries' 
company  grant  certificates,  without  which 
no  one  can  practise  as  an  apothecary  in 
England  or  Wales.  The  number  of 
booksellers  and  publishers  is  more  than 
300.  The  number  of  newspapers  is  55. 
(See  JVew^apersJ)  The  British  museum 
(q.  V.)  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  in  the 
French  st}ie  of  architecture.  It  wa^ 
originally,  the  palace  of  the  first  duke  of 
Montague,  built  in  1677;  its  dimensions, 
2]  6  ft  length  by  70  ft  depth,and  57  ft  height 
The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  reception  of  the  library  of  printed 
books.  The  principal  or  upper  floor  con- 
tains the  miscellaneous  articles  of  ctuiosity 
for  public  inspection ;  such  as  col  lections 
of  minerals,  iavas,  volcanic  productions, 
shells,  fossils  and  zoological  specimens, 
British  and  foreign,  and  also  various  arti- 
cles from  the  South  sea  Islands,  ami 
North  and  Western  America,  &c.  The 
ground  floor  is  connected  with  a  more 
modem  buihiing,  called  the  galkry  of  on- 
Hmxiiits^,  divided  into  15  apurtments,  in 
wlirch  are  distributed  neariy  1000  pieces 
of  Bcul{}tupe,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  fine 
collection  of  Urra  coUaSy  Roman  sepul- 
chral urns,  c^ppi,  Mrcophagi,  &c.  In  a 
temporary  room  are  deposited  the  Elgin 
marbles,  purchased  bv  government  for 
£35,000.  The  upper  floor  of  this  gallery 
contains  the  collecuons  of  Hercukuean 
and  Pompeian  antiquities  made  by  sir 
William  Hamilton,  cabinets  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  also  a  rare  collection  of  prints 
and  engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  The  present  building  is  destined 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  now  constructing,  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  various  other  public 
libraries.  King's  college  (q.  v.)  was 
founded  in  1828.  The  London  university 
founded  in  1825,  is  not  a  chartered  insti* 
tution.    Its  course  of  instruction  compio- 
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hends  langtiages,  matheioaticfl,  physic8, 
<5thic8,  law,  history,  politica]  eoonomy  and 
medical  science,  comniunicated  in  public 
lectures,  examinations  by  the  professofs> 
&C.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the 
central  part  alone  bemg  fiuiaiierl,  which 
extends  400  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
depth.  The  front,  to  Grower  street,  is  a 
handsome  fSiQbde,  adorned  with  the  no- 
blest portico  in  Loudon,  of  12  Corinthian 
columns,  ascended  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
Bunnounted  by  a  dome  and  lantern.  On 
the  principal  floor  is  a  spacious  examina- 
tion hall,  a  museum  of  natural  history,'  a 
museum  of  anatomy,  professors'  apart- 
ments, a  grand  library,  1^  feet  by  50,  and 
a  smaller  library,  41  ieet  by  22;  and  at 
each  end  is  a  semicircular  theatre  for  lec- 
tures, 65  feet  by  50.  The  ground  floor  is 
ponioned  into  lecture-rooms,  cloisters, 
two  theatres,  chemical  laboratory,  muse- 
um, oflices  and  council-room.  The  num- 
ber of  students,  in  this  university,  in  the 
year  1829,  was  680.  The  royal  society 
of  literature  was  instituted  in  1623 ;  the 
royal  society  for  improving  natural  knowl- 
edge, in  1663 ;  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
in  1572;  the  royal  institution,  in  1800, 
for  diflusing  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
the  applicadon  of  science  to  tiie  various 
purpcKses  of  life ;  the  society  of  arts,  in 
1574,  to  award  premiums  and  bounties  to 
tise^I  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
royal  academy,  in  1768,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fine  arts.  It  provides  students 
with  busts,  statues,  pictures  and  living 
models,  and  has  professors  of  painting, 
architecture,  anatomy,  perspective  and 
sculpture.  Their  annual  exhibition  of 
new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculp- 
tiures,  6cc^  the  admission  to  which  is  one 
sliilling  per  head,  averages  £6000  per  an- 
num, and  supports  all  tl^  expenses  of  the 
establishment  There  are  several  other 
societies  for  the^  promotion  of  the  fine  ants, 
and  the  private  ^collections  of  works  of  art 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  number 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  is  12,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  King's  theatre 
or  Italian  opera-house,  Drury  lane  and 
Oovent  garden  theatres.  Vauxhall  gar- 
dens are  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort 
for  the  lovers  of  music,  singing  and  fire- 
works. The  principal  promenades  are 
St  James's  park.  Green  park,  Hvde  park 
(q.  v.),  (wliich  comprises  nearly  40O  acres) 
Kensington  gardens,  and  the  Regent's 
park,  which  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and 
rich  plantations,  adorned  by  a  fine  piece 
of  water,  studded  with  TiUas  and  inter- 
sected by  rides  and  promenades.  The 
Zoological  gardens,  in  this  pork,  contain 


rmany  diflbrent  sorts  of  aninfial%  in  pad- 
docks, dens  or  aviaries.  The  commerce 
of  London  was  so  extended,  even  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  800  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  its  port,  for  the  exportation  of 
com  only.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  is 
characterized  by  Bede  as  the  emporium 
of  traflic  to  many  nations;  tmd,  in  the 
twelfth  centuiy,  it  appears  that  the  prod- 
ucts c»f  Arabia  and  the  f^ast  were  largely 
imported.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
company  of  merchant  adventurers  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  I ;  in  the  mx- 
teenth,  the  Russia  company  received  its 
charter  fipora  Mary,  which  was  confirmed 
by  her  successor,  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Le- 
vant or  Turicey  company  was  established. 
The  increase  of  commerce  in  this  century 
led,  also,  to  the  erection  of  the  royal  ex- 
change, by  sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  wit- 
nessed die  first  patent  grarited  to  the  East 
India  company,  tlie  incorporation  of  the 
company  of  Spanish  merchants,  and  the 
establisliment  of  assurance  and  insurance 
companies.  (See  Companits^  and  Covik- 
merce  of  the  WitrliL)  Tne  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  Loudon,  in 
1701,  was  560  ships,  containing  84,882  tons ; 
in  1829,  2663  ships,  containing  572,835 
tons.  The  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  London,  in  1806,  was  £36^5^*7,000 ; 
in  1829,  £107,772,805.  The  customs  of 
London  amounted,  m  1710,  to  £1,268,095 ; 
in  the  year  ending  July  5,  1629,  to 
£15,597,482;  ditto,  1830,  to  £16,385^049. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  was,  in  1796,  11,176;  in 
1827,  17,677.  The  number  of  vesseb 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  18^ 
was,  British,  4012;  foreign,  1534;  total, 
5546 ;  in  which  it  is  calculated,  that  one 
sixth  of  the  tonnage  and  one  fourth  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  tiie  East  India 
trade,  and  one  axth  of  the  tonnage  and 
one  thu^  of  the  men  in  the  West  India 
trade.  The  vessels  employed  in  the  river 
navigation,  in  1^7,  were  3000  barges, 
350  punts,  and  3000  wherries,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  was  110,000  tons,  era- 
ploying  8000  men.  There  are  .50  steam- 
vessels,  of  different  descriptions,  belonging 
to  the  port  of  London,  and  the  year  1830 
ts  remarkable  for  the  successful  voyage  of 
the  first  steam-packet  from  India.  The 
custom-house,  in  Lower  Thames  street,  is 
a  spacious  biuldmg.  The  principal  fi^t 
to  the  river  presents  a  iaQade  of  480  feet 
in  length ;  me  depth  is  100  feet ;  and  the 

Principal  or  Long  room  is  180  feet  by  60. 
'he  building  affords  accommodation  to 
650  cleikB  and  officers^  besides  1000  land 
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inf  waitisn  imd  servants.  Tbe'docks  of 
London  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  com- 
jnensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  com- 
mejcce.  (See  Docks,)  St.  Catlianne's 
docks  were  commenced  in  18^.  with  a 
capital,  of  which  £1,000,000  sterling  was 
nibscnbed  by  19  persons  only.  Thef 
eommuuicate  with  the  jiver  by  a  cdnal 
190  feet  long  and  45  broad,  and  cover  a 
sgrface  ofS4  acres*  originally  occupied 
by  1250  houses,  situate  between  Lolidott 
4locks  and  Tower  hill,  including  St, 
Catharine^  church  and  hospital.  They 
^are  calculated  to  accomaK>date  1400  mer- 
4duint  vessels,  annually,  m  the  Wet  docks 
^and  basin,  the  former  covering  11  acres. 
The  cost  of  complet'mg  these  great  works 
-was  £2,000,000  sterling.  In  uoticmg  the 
manufactures  and  trade  of  London,  we 
shall  merely  observe,  that  as  eady  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  celebrated  for 
its  excellent  cloths  and  furs,  the  skinner^ 
nod  cloth-workers  forming  a  numerous 
«nd  wealthy  class  of  citizens.  In  tlie 
sixteenth  eentuj^,  the  manufacture  of  fine 
glass,  silk  stockingSL  knives,  phis,  needles^ 
pocket- watches  alna  coaches,  was  exten- 
sive^ established.  ,  In  the  seventeenth,  it 
was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre; and  the  silk  manufactures,  on  an 
•zteBsive  scale,  commenced  under  tlie  in- 
dustrious French  refugees,  great  numbers 
of  whom. settled  in  Spitamelds,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes*  The 
printing  ^f  caUcoes  was  also  commenced, 
and  weaving-looms  were  introduced  from 
Holland.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  th6 
productions  of  London  have  increased  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  include  every 
article  of  elegance  and  utility.  No  city  can 
boiast  more  i^endid  shops,  or  in  greater 
number,  than  London, ;  these,  with  the  vast 
warehouses  in  the  city,  where  t^e  whole- 
sale trade  is  chiefly  carried  on,  excite  the 
sstonisliment  of  foreigners.  Previously  to 
the  year  1694,  the  pecuniarjr  transactions 
cf  liondon  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were 
the  principal  bankers  during  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  civil  wj^  In  1694,  the 
bank  of  England  was  mcorporated,  under 
the  title  of  tne  governor  and  compcmy  of  (he 
bank  ofEngkindj  in  consideration  of  a  loan 
of  £1,200,000  advanced  to  government, 
at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent.  T(ie  amount 
q£  bank-stock  capital,  in  the  ye^  1750, 
was  £10^80,000;  it  is  now  £l<553,000. 
The  average  price,  during  the  year  UB29, 
was  £aia  (See  Bank,)  la  no  part  of 
Ae  worid  is  the  post-office  system  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude, 
excelknc^,  security,  and  speed  of  Cooui^iU- 
6* 


njcation,  as  in  En^and.  The  general 
post-office,  in  London,  is  a  magnificent 
building.  The  increase  of  revenue,  from 
this  department,  will  be  apparent  from  thSi 
following  comparative  statement: 

In  1651,  it  amounted  to  £10,000  per  amu 

1690, 83,319       « 

178^ .  .  .  ,  .   146,000       « 

1829, 1,337,000       « 

It  is  stated,  that  the  average  number  of 
letters  which  pass  through  the  piist- office 
exceeds  half  a  million  weekly :  30,000 
letters  were  put  into  the  post-office  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1^  the  day  of  king 
George  IVs  death.  The  chief  offices  of 
the  East  India  company  are  comprised 
within  the  precincts  of  the  East  India 
bouse,  in  Leadenhall  street^.-a  spacious 
edifice^  ornamented  by  an  Ionic  portico 
of  six  columns,  and  presenting  a  state- 
ly front  of  20O  feet  length.  Insuitmces 
on  ships  are  chiefly  ei^ted  by  under- 
writers, whose  principal  place  of  resort 
is  Llovd's  coflee-house,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  royal  exchange.  Insurances 
on  hves,  and  against  loss  of  property 
by  fure,  are  effected  by  37  insurance 
companies.  (For  the  bridges,  see  Bridge). 
The  Thames  tunnel  was  commenced 
in  1825,  and  was  intended  to  form  a 
communication,  under  the  bed  of  the 
river,  between  Rotherhithe  and  Wap- 
pinff.  It  was  to  consist  of  two  parallel 
archways^  each  1300  feet  long  and  14  feet 
wide,  having  the  partition  wall  pierced  by 
^  series  of  arched  passages,  to  allow  ac- 
cess from  one  road  to  the  other.  The- 
crown  of  the  tunnel  is  15  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  approaches  are 
formed  by  spiral  descents  of  easy  declivitjr. 
The  progress  of  the  work  is  suspended  at 
present;  but  the  portion  of  it  complete 
extends  above  600  feet  in  lengthy  and  is 
accessible  to  visitors.  If  ever  it  be  fhilsh- 
ed,  it  will  fonn  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary substructions  of  ancient  or  modem- 
times.  The  projector  was  Mr.  Brunei,  a 
skilful  and  enterprising  en^neer.  Th0 
Monument,  on  Fish  street  hill,  is  a  loAy 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to 
commemorate  the  dreadful  fire  of  London,. 
in  1666.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  furnished 
the  design.  The  altitude  is  202  feet  from 
tb^  pavement,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
15  feet,  the  pedestal  40  feet  hi^h,  and  ita 
plinth  28  feet  square.  The  inscription,, 
ascribing  the  fire  to  the  CathoHcs,  has 
been  lately  effaced.  Besides  the  public 
edl^ces  already  noticed,  are  the  nev^  pul« 
ace  of  Buckingham  house,  Westminster 
hall,  the  council  office,  the  Van<^uctior 
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lioti«e  at  Whiteball,  and  private  reAi>- 
dences,  Melbonie  hoase  (VVfiiteball),  and 
Burlington  house  (Piccadilly).  ScJamesVi 
palace,  Pall  mall,  is  art  irregular  brick 
building,  origmally  built  as  an  hospital  fbr 
lepers.  Thoc^h  totally  destitute  of  exter- 
nal beauty,  its  intenmi  arrangements  are 
well  calculated  for  state  purposes,  and  it 
contains  many  spacious  and  superb  apart* 
menta,  where  the  royal  co^irt  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  are  held.  The  arehiepis- 
copal  {mlace  of  Lambeth  is  a  pile  of  great 
antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of 
the  arcl) bishops  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
present  being  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  beautifully  laid 
out.  It  contalua,  among  other  a^jaitmeuts, 
a  chapel,  gallery,  hbrary,  contoinrng  25,000 
volumes,  and  the  Lollards*  tower,  used  in 
popish  tidies  as  a  prisoit  for  the  i^ibrmers 
of  that  designation.  The  Admiralty  is 
fronted  by  a  lofty  and  most  ill-prabor- 
tioned  Ionic  p<Mtico,  and  separated  from 
Whitehall  by  a  light  screen-  It  contains 
the  offices  aud  residences  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  is  near  the 
Horse-gua]:d8^  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein 
the  comfnander-in-chief  holds  his  levees, 
and  transacts  military  afikirs.  An  arched 
gate-Vray  comniunicates  with  St.  Jame^s 
park.  The  house  of  lords,  in  Old  Pal- 
ace yard,  is  B(a  remarkable  fiir  archttee- 
tunU  beauty.  The  pe^rs  assemble  in  a 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
tapestry  representing  the  dfieat  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  house  of  com- 
mons hokis  its  meetings  in  an  ancient 
chapel,  called  SL  Sttphen%  adjoining 
Westminster  hall,  plaudy  fitted  up,  and 
afibrding  but  stinted  accommodation  for 
the  C50  members  of  whom  that  body  is 
composed.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
king  Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  III, 
in  1347.  It  communicates  with  tlie 
speaker's  house,  a  commodious  aud  hand- 
some residence.  The  I'ower  of  London 
is  an  extensive  pile,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern imnk  of  the  Thames,  below  London 
bridge,  separated  from  the  rivet*  by  a  plat- 
form, and  environed  by  a  ditch  of  consid- 
erable depth  and  widdi.  Its  walls  endosis 
an  area  of  12  acres,  having  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  west,  (See  Tower*)  The 
general  destinadon  of  the  Tower  was 
altered  on  the  accession  of  ^aeen  Eliza- 
beth, for  it  had  been  a  royal  palace  during 
500  years  previous  to  that  event  Anoth- 
er chiss  of  edifices,  partaking  somewhat 
of  a  public  character,  are  the  club-houses, 
situatpd,  chiefly,  within  the  precincts  of  St 
James's  street,  Pall  mall,  and  Regent  street 
HGrockibrd's^  hi  St  James's  street,  U  unri- 


valled hi  llie  splendid  of  ks  mt^vfed  de«0« 
Nations,  and  presents  an  external  elevatioii 
Of  chaste  afohiteetural  elegance;  hut  j» 
object  is  avowedly  gambling,  and  its  fmh 
ci nations  have  been  the  •  ruin  of  many. 
The  athenseum  is  a  very  beautiflil  stme^ 
ture^  erected  by  Mr.  Buitoa  on  pan  of 
the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  senior  umted  service  club. 
The  university,  the  union,  the  orienialy 
Brookes',  and  the  junior  united  service 
club  houses,  are  also  handsome  and  coin<^ 
modious. — Ancifsni  London,  The  origin 
of  London  is  involved  in  deep  obacuriiv| 
but  it  certakily  was  a  strong-hold  of  the 
Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  Tha 
etymology  of  its  name  is  varicasly  traoed ; 
the  most  probable  suppositibn  deriving  k 
from  two  British  wortis,  /^  and  din^  sig- 
nifying the  town  on  the  lake.  Its  Romaa 
designation,  Augusta^  marks  it  as  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province;  and  Tacitus  speaka of 
Londiniumi  or  CbloniaAuigwita,  as  a  conA*- 
mercial  mart  of  considerable  celebrity  in 
the  year  61,  It  was  subsequently  noted 
as  a  large  and  wealthy  t;ity,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Severos,  and  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  original  ivatls  are  still  disoov- 
emble  in  London  wall,  in  the  courts  be*- 
tween  Ludgate  hill  and  the  Broadway, 
Blackfi'iaRS,  and  in  Cripplegate  ofanrcb- 
yard.  It  had  ibur  principal  gates,  opeo- 
mg  to  the  four  great  military  roads,  and 
others  were  subsequently  tomaed,  btit 
their  names  alone  commemorate  their  ex^ 
istence.  After  ^e  Roman  forces  bad 
been  withdrawn  fi-om  Britain,  in  the  fifth 
centui^',  London  fell  successively  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes.  It  Was  nominated  a  bialiop's  see, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  604,  and  a  cathedral  chimrh 
was  erected  in  610,  where  St^  Paul's  no:^ 
stands.  Its  importance  in  the  year  833> 
appears  fix)m  a  fFUtenagemot  having  been 
held  here ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
who  gained  possession  of  it  in  684,  its 
municipal  government  was  planned,  winch 
has  since  been  f^radually  moulded  into  the 
form  described  m  a  preceding  part  of  this 
notice.  Its  Wealth  seems  to  have  rapidly 
increased  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  $  aftd.  on  the  conqueet  by  Wil 
liam  I,  in  1066,  it  assumed  that  station 
which  fit  has  ever  since  retained,  as  tim 
i^ietropolie  of  the  kingdom,  having  re- 
ceived from  that  monarch  a  charter,  still 
preserved  in  tlie  city  archives,  and  beanti- 
fUlly  written  m  Siucon  characters.  The 
privileges  of  the  cilv  were  further  extend* 
edfcgracharterofUearyJymUOO;  and^ 
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mdj^'m  tbo  refignof  Riohard  I,  tbe  title  of 
flH^or  was  sulwdtuted  A>r  that  of  ba^iff, 
which  had  {ireviously  deaiffnated  the  chief 
noagisuate  of  Loodon.  In  the  reign  of 
fidwarri  III  (]349)|  it  was  mvaged  by  a 
pestiletK^  during  which  50^000  bodies 
weR»  intemed  in  the  grouod  now  foi'mkig 
tlie  precincts  of  tbe  Charter  house.  The 
vear  1360  was  marked  by  tbe  insuitecUoii 
headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  suppressed  by 
tbe  courage  of  sir  WiHiam  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London.  A  similar^  but  equally 
unsuccessful  attempt,  threatened  the  safe- 
^  of  tbe  metropolis  in  tbe  year  1450,  when 
it  was  assailed  by  Jack  Cade  and  a  povver- 
fiil  bochr  of  malecoQtents.  Diuing  tiie 
rei^  of  Edward  IV,  we  have  the  earliest 
notice  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the 
building  of  houses  in  London.  Cisterns 
and  coiuluits  for  water  were  constructed, 
and  tbe  city  w«s  generally  lighted  at  night 
by  lanterns.  A  dreadful  visitadon,  cai^ 
the  sweaUngsickness^  desolated  the  city  in 
1485,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII,  during  whose  reign  the  river  Fleet 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  bridge, 
and  tbe  splendid  chapel,  called  ailer  that 
monarch,  was  appended  to  Westminster 
abbey,  filanv  Suable  improvements  ia 
tbe  mimicipal  regulations  of  ihe  ci^,  its 
mdke,  streete^  raci^ets,  &C.,  were  eifected 
aoring  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Uen- 
ry  VIIL  The  reim  of  Edward  VI  ,wit- 
Beased  tbe  establi^iment  of  Christ's  hos- 
pital, Bridewell,  and  St.  Thomas's  hos« 
pital ;  and,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth, 
the  metropolis  increased,  with  surprising 
rapidity,  in  commercial  enterprise  ana 
liberal  prosperity.  The  plague  renewed 
fta  ravages  soon  after  the  accession  of 
tones  I,  in  1603>  when  upwards  of  30,000 
persons  fell  victims  to  it.  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dlelon,  about  that  time  also,  comipenced 
his  gnrat  work  of  supplying  the  inbab* 
jtants  with  water  from  the  New  river; 
and  the  pavements  were  improved  for  the 
corafi>rt  of  pedestrians.  The  reigu  of 
Charles  I  was  marked  by  a  recurrence  of 
liie  fJague,  which  earned  off  35,000  of 
the  inhabitants.    It  returned  in  the  year 

1665,  with  unparalleled  fury.  This  aw- 
fld  visitation  swept  away  100,000  of  the 
jababitants  within  13  months.  It  was 
4K>nly  after  followed  by  the  great  fire, 
which  broke  out  on  tlje  2d  September, 

1666,  and  raged  with  irresistible  fuiy,  imtil 
k  consumed  S9  churches,  13,200  dwelling- 
booses,  and  400  streets,  the  city  gates, 
Gtiildhall,  numerous  public  structures, 
koKHtab,  schools,  libraries  and  stately 
cdinoes,  leaving  a  ruined  space  of  4^ 

fiom  the  Tower  to  the  Templa 


ehurcb,  «rid  firoro  tbe  horthreaat  gate, 
along  the  city  wall,  to  Holbom  bridge, 
and  destroying  property  to  the  estimated 
amount  of  j&10,000,000.  Withm  less  than 
£ve  years  after  tliis  terrible  calamity,  the 
city  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a*  style 
of.  far  greats  jregulacity,  security,  corn- 
modiousness  and  saluhrity^  After  the 
revpludon  of  1688,  the  metropolis  rapidly 
ezpa^ided,  and,  in  1711,  the  populatioti 
was  found  to  have  so  greatly  increased, 
that  an  act  of  piEu*liameut  passed  for  the 
building  of  50  new  churches.  The  wiiv* 
ter  of  173S^ — 40  is  memorable  for  the 
occurrence  of  tbe  most  intense  frost  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  England ;  it  con-, 
tinned  for  eight  weeks,  and  the  Thames, 
above  London  bridge,  became  a  solid 
mass,  on  which  thousands  of  the  citizena 
assembled  daily  as  to  a  fair.  The  reign 
of  George  III  witnessed  a  great  extensioa 
of  the  splendor,  comfbits  and  elegances 
of  social  life  in  London.  The  north  of 
the  metropolis  became  covered  with  spa- 
cious streets,  squares,  churches  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  thorough^u«s  were  ren- 
dered safe  and  clean ;  the  enormous  signs 
and  protrudinff  incumbrances  of  the  shopa 
were  removed.  Blackfrtozs,  South  wark 
apd  Waterloo  bridges,  Somereet  house, 
Manchester,  and  (Uher  squares,  at  the 
West  End,  were  erected,  and  the  vast 
parish  of  Marylebone  almost  covered  with 
buildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrection,  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  raUile,  threatened 
very  alarming  consequences  to  the  peace, 
of  the  city.  The  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King^s  Bench  and  the  Fleet  were  burned, 
and  nulitaiy  interference  was  necessary  to 
quell  the  disturbances.  In  1794,  a  dread" 
ful  fire  broke  out  in  Ratcliffe  highway, 
and  consumed  700  houses.  The  jubilee 
of  George  IIFs  accession  was  commemo-. 
rated  on  th^  25th  October,  1809,  and  the 
grand  civic  festival  to  the  emperor  of. 
Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  distin- 
guished foreigners,  was  given,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  in  Guildhall,  at  an 
expense  of  £20,000,  m  the  year  1814,  tbe 
winter  of  which  ^vos,  memorable  for  a 
frost  of  six  weeks'  continuance  and  ex- 
treme intensity.  During  the  regency  and 
reign  of  George  IV,  the  grand  avenue 
of  Regent  street,  the  unfinished  palace 
of  Buckingham  house,  the  splendid  ter- 
races on  the  site  of  Carlton  gardens,  the 
widenings  of  Charing  cross,  Pall  mall, 
and  the  Strand,  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  West  End  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
curious  information  upon  the  history,  an 
tiquities  and  progressive  improvements  of 
Loudoi;!  will  be  found  m  the  works  ol 
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Stowe  aad  Matdandy  in  Petinam's  **  Some 
AcscoiHit  of  London,"  and  in  the  work  of 
Bray  ley,  Brewster  and  Nightingale,  en- 
titled **  ].<ondon,  Westminster  and  Middle- 
sex described,"  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

LoNDONDERRT,  Bobert  Stewait,  mar- 
quis of,  the  second  son  of  the  first  raar- 
Juis,  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
une  18, 1769,  and  was  educated  at  Ar- 
magh, after  which  he  became  a  commoner 
of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and,  on  h^  return,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  He 
joined  the  opposition,  in  the  first  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par- 
liamentary reform;  but,  on  obtaining  a 
seat  in  tiie  British  jparKament,  he  took  hiii 
station  on  the  mmisterial  benches.  In 
1797,  having  then  become  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  he  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
and,  the  same  year,  became  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  for  that  kingdom,  and  was 
soon  after  a[»pointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
die  treasury.  The  next  year,  he  was  nom- 
inated secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and, 
by  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  abilities  in 
the  art  of  removing  opposition,  the  union 
with  Ireland  was  greatly  facilitated.  In 
the  united  parliament,  he  sat  as  member 
for  tlie  county  of  Down,  and,  in  1802,  was 
made  ))resident  of  the  board  of  controL 
In  1805,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war  and  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired,  until  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  brief  administration  of  1806  restored 
him  to  the  same  situation  in  1807;  and 
he  held  his  office  until  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  and  his  duel  with 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  produced  his 
resignation.  In  18 K2,  he  succeeded  the 
mai*qui8  of  Wellesley  as  foreign  secretary, 
and  the  following  year  proceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  assist  the  coalesced  powers  in  ne- 
gotiating a  general  peace.  His  services  after 
the  capture  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral pacification  aod  arrangements  which 
have  been  usuaiflv  designated  by  the  phrase 
the  aeUlemerU  of  Europe^  form  a  part  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here, 
that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  par- 
liament, and  was  honored  with  the  order 
of  tlie  prter.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  Apnl,  1821,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
Irish  marquisate  of  Londonderry,  but  still 
retained  his  seat  in  the  British  house  of 
commons,  where  he  acted  as  leader.  Af- 
ter the  arduous  session  of  1822,  in  which 
his  labor  was  unremitting,  his  mind  was 
observed  to  be  much  shattered ;  but,  un- 
happily, although  his  physician  was  ap- 
prized of  it,  he  was  suffered  to  leave  Lon- 


don for  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  in  Kem, 
where,  in  August,  1822,  he  termiinated  his 
life  by  hifiicting  a  wound  in  his  neck,  with 
a  penknife,  of  which  he  died  almost  in* 
Btantly.  This  statesman  has  been  censured 
jfbr  a  severe,  rigid,  and  persecuting  domestic 
government,  and  for  an  undue  countenance 
of  despotic  encroachment  and  arrangement 
as  refunds  the  social  progress  of  fiurope. 
His  partj-  mid  supporters,  in  answer  to 
these  strictures,  for  the  most  part,  plead  po- 
fitical  necessity  and  expediency,  while  no 
small  portion  of  them  defend  his  views  on 
the  ground  of  principle.  He  was  an  active 
man  of  business,  and  a  ready,  although  not 
an  elegant  Orator.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, in  Westmmster  abbey,  widi  ^n«it 
ceremony,  but  not  without  an  exhibition 
of  popular  ill-will.  (See  Mem.  of  the  Uste 
Marqifis  of  Landondernfy  London,  1829J 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  tide  by  his  half- 
brother,  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Stewart^ 
who  was,  for  some  time,  ambassador  to 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna.  His 
lordship  is  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War  (second  edition,  London, 
1828),  and  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  1813  and  1814,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  peere^ 
as  earl  Vane. 

LoNocHAMp;  a  promenade  of  the  Pa- 
riaan  fashionables,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  about  fbur  miles  below  the  caj»- 
tal  It  ^vas  once  a  convent,  founded  by  Isa- 
bella, sister  6f  St.  Louis,  where  she  spent 
her lastyears, and  terminated  her  life,  Feb. 
22, 1269.  The  convent  was  then  called  the 
Mhaye  de  Vhumiliii  dt  Mttrt  Damcj  and  the 
credulity  of  the  times  ascribed  to  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  who  was  buried  there,  such 
miraculous  powers,  that  Leo  X  canonized 
her  in  1521.  116  years  after,  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  with  the  permission  of  Urban 
VIII,  were  collected  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  land,  like  other 
relics,  set  in  gold  and  silver.  Two  other 
princesses  of  France  also  died  there — 
Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Long; 
who  likewise  ended  his  life  at  this  place, 
Jan.  3,  1321,  and  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  Longchamp 
was  a  place  of  resort  of  die  Parisian  beau 
monde  and  of  the  English.  It  is  still  re- 
lated, that  on  those  days  when  it  was  a  part 
of  bon  ton  to  re])air  thiUier  (We<lnesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Piaission  week), 
some  of  the  English  carried  their  luxury 
80  fkr,  as  to  make  the  shoes  of  their  horses 
and  the  tu-es  of  their  coach  wheels  of  sil- 
ver, on  these  promenades.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  when  die  abbey 
of   Longchamp,    hke   the    monasteries 
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of  France  in  general,  was  abolished,  and 
the  buildings  partially  demolished,  the 
Bplendor  of  this  place  was  destroyed ;  but 
under  the  consulate,  when  Wealth  again 
dared  to  display  itself  openly,  Longcbainp 
recovered  its  ancient  bniliancy,  and  again 
offered  the  Parisian  ladles  an  opponunity 
of  exhibiting  their  charms,  l^lien  and 
Recomier  were  then  tbe  stars  in  this  fir- 
mament of  fashion  and  beauty.  Under 
the  imperial  government,  tbe  splendor  of 
Longcnamp  was  somewhat  diminish^ 
owhig  portly  to  Napoleon's  contempt  for 
frivolous  exhibitionSy  partly  to  the  con- 
tinued wars^  whicb  withdrew  great  num- 
bers of  neb  youitg  men  frotn  the  capital. 
After  the  restoratioa,  the  promenade  of 
Longchamp  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
But  more  recendy,  it  has  again  recovered 
some  of  its  former  splendor. 

JjOiroEviTY.  Tbe  extreme  limit  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  have 
been  a  subject  of  general  interest,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  phyd- 
olo^st  and  political  economist  are  alike 
attracted  by  the  inquiry.  It  is  for  the  stu- 
dent of  biblical  antiquities  to  decide  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word 
year  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  an- 
tediluvians ;  whether  it  signifies  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  or  wheth- 
er their  extreme  longevity  is  only  the  cre- 
ation of  tradition.  In  tbe  sense  which  we 
now  give  to  the  word  year^  the  accounts 
woula  make  the  constitution  of  men  at 
the  period  referred  to,  very  difibrent  fconx 
what  it  is  at  present,  or  has  been,  at 
any  period  firom  which  observations  on 
tbe  duration  of  human  life  have  been 
tratifflnitted  to  us.  The  results  of  all  these 
observadons,  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
life  in  ^ven  circumstances,  do  not  essen- 
tiaHy  differ.  Pliny  affords  some  valuable 
fltatttdcal*  information,  if  accurate,  regard- 
ing the  period  at  which  he  lived,  obtsaned 
fit>m  on  official,  and,  apparently,  autfaendc 
soorce, — the  census,  directed  by  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  in  the  year76of  tbe  Chris- 
tian era.  From  this  we  Icarn  that,  at  tbe 
time  of  the  computation,  there  were,  in  the 
part  of  Italy  comprised  between  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  Po,  124  individuals  aged 
100  years  and  upwards,  viz.  54  of  100 
Team,  57  of  110, 2  of  125, 4  of  130, 4  of 
135  to  137,  and  3  of  140.  At  Parma,  a 
man  was  fiving*  aged  120,  and  2  aged  130 ; 
at  Faetiza,  a  female  aged  132 ;  and  at  a 
•00^  town  near  Placentia,  called  Velleia- 
^nL  lived  6  persons  aged  110  years  each, 
end  4  of  15X).  These  estimates,  however, 
do  not  accord  with  those  of  Ulpian,  who 
MettMtobftve  taken  espedal  care  to  be- 


come .dcquainted  with  the  fkcts  of  the 
case.  His  researches  prove  that  die  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  was  , 
much  less  than  it  now  is  in  London,  or  in 
any  of  our  cities.  Hufeland,  indeed,  in  his 
MacrobioUcSj  asserts  that  tbe  tables  of  Ulpian 
agree  perfectly  with  those  afforded  by  the 
great  cities  of  f^urope,  and  that  tliey  exhibit 
the  probabilities  of  life  in  ancient  Roa» 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  modem 
London.  But  doctor  F.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics  (Loi^ 
don,  1829),  says  that  the  tables,  kept  by 
the  censors  for  1000  years,  and  oonstituting 
registers  of  population,  sex,  age,  disease, 
&C.,  accovding  to  Ulpian  (who  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  minister  of  Alexander  Seve- 
rus],  refer  only  to  free  citizens,  and  that,  to 
draw  a  just  comparison  between  Rome 
and  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take,  amonff  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
city,  only  mose  who  were  «milariy  cir- 
cumstanced, viz.  those  whose  condition  is 
€esy ;  in  which  ease,  the  balance  would 
be  matly  in  fiivor  of  modem  times.  Mr. 
Fiidayson  has  ascertained,  firom  very  ex- 
tensive observation  on  the  decrement  of 
life  prevailing  among  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontines,  and  otlicr  life  annuities,  granted 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  during  the 
Inist  40  years,  that  the  expectation  of  life  is^ 
above  50years  for  persons  thus  situated^ 
which  afiords  the  easy  classes  of  England 
a  superiority  of  20  years  above  even  the 
easy  classes  among  the  Romans.  The 
mean  tenn  of  life  among  tbe  easy  classes 
of  Pai-is  is,  at  present,  42  years,  which 
gives  them  an  advantage  of  12  years  above 
the  Romans.  In  the  third  centuiy  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
Rome  was  as  follows :  From  birth  to  20, 
there  was  a  probability  of  30  years ;  fVom 
20  to  25,  of  28  years;  from  25  to  30, 25 
years ;  from  30  to  35, 22  years ;  from  35 
to/40, 20 years;  from  40  to  45, 18 years f 
from  45  to  50, 13  years ;  from  50  to  55, 9 
years ;  from  55  to  60,  7  years ;  from  60  to 
65,  5  years.  Farther  tlion  this  tbe  com-  * 
putation  did  not  extend.  The  census 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  England 
afforrls  us  information  of  tm  unquestion- 
able character.  The  first  actual  fenuroep- 
ation  <)f  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  1801, 
and  gave  an  annual  mortality  of  1  in  44.8. 
The  third  and  last  census  was  made  in 
1821,  and  ^owed  a  moitaKty  6f  1  to  58. 
(See  Mftract  of  ihe  mSfmoers  and  Returns 
made  pursuant  to  an  Ad  passed  in  the  Tear 
of  George  IV^  dtc,  by  Rkkman.)  Tbe 
mortalirf  tlien  had  decreased  considerably 
within  20  years.-  In  France,  ^e  annual 
deaths  wei^  in  1761,  i^^in  29 ;  in  1802»  1 
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in  SD;  in  1823, 1  in  40.  In  the  Pa^  d% 
Vaud,  tbe  moitality  is  1  to  49 ;  in  Sweden 
And  Holland,  1  to  48;  in  itoana,  1  to  41; 
in  Austria,  1  to  38.  Wherever  records 
have  been  kept,  we  find  that  mortality  has 
decreased  with  civilizatiott.  Perhaps  a 
ftw  more  persons  reach  extreme  old  age 
■among  nations  in  a  state  of  little  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  it  is  certain  that  more  children 
4lie,  and  the  chance  of  life,  in  feiieml,  is 
much  less.  In  Creneva,  records  of  mortal- 
ity have  been  kept  since  1590,  which  show 
that  a  child  bom  there  has,  at  present,  five 
times  greater  expectation  of  hfe  thaa  one 
born  three  centuries  ago.  A  like  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  salubrity  of 
large  towns.  The  annual  mortality  of 
•London,  in  1700,  was  1  in  25;  in  1751, 1 
in  21 ;  in  1801,  and  the  4  years  preceding, 
1  in  35;  in  1811, 1  in  88;  and  in  1821, 1 
in  40;  the  value  of  hie  having  thus 
doubled,  in  London,  witbm  the  last  80 
years.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle. of  the 
last  century,  the  mortality  was  1  in  25 ;  at 
present,  it  is  about  1  in  32;  and  it  has 


been  calculated  tha^  in  the  IbuitBtntb 
century,  it  was  one  in  16  or  17.  The 
annual  mortality  in  Beriin  has  decreased 
during  the  last  60  or  60  years,  from  1  in 
28  to  1  in  34.  The  mortality  in  Manchefr* 
ter  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cenr 
tnry,  1  in  25;  in  1770, 1  in  28  t  40  years 
afterwards,  in  1811,  the  annual  deaths 
were  diminished  to  1  in  44;  cmd,  iu  1821, 
they  seem  t6  have  been  sdll  fewer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mertai- 
ity  of  Vienna  was  1  in  20;  it  has  not, 
however,  improved  in  the  same  propoiv 
tion  as  some  of  the  other  European  citiet. 
According  to  recent  calculation,  it  is,  even 
now,  1  in  22^,  or  about  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  Philade^ia,  Manchester  or  Glas* 
.^w.  Many  years  ago^  Mr.  Finlaysoa 
drew  up  the  following  table,  to  exbifaat  the 
difference  in  the  v«ue  of  life,  at  twe 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Had  it  been  cafeuli^bed 
for  1830,  the  results  would  have  been  sttU 
more  remarkable. 


Mean  Daration  uf  LH^e,  reckoning  fW>m 

A««. 

tality    is    iu   tiie   iawiw 

1693. 

1789. 

Ratio  of  100  to 

Yeori, 

Years. 

-       YcBrt. 

5 

41.05 

51.20 

125 

10 

38.93 

48  j» 

124 

20 

31.91 

4L83 

130 

30 

27.57 

3a09 

131 

40 

22.67 

29.70 

131 

50 

17.31 

22JS7 

130 

m 

12J29 

15.52 

126 

70 

7.44 

10.39 

140 

The  following  is  tlie  annual  mortality  of 

some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and 

this  country : 

Phikidelphia,  .........  1  in  45£S 

Glasgow, 1  in  44 

Manchester, 1  in  44 

Geneva, 1  in  43 

Boston, 1  in  41i26 

London, 1  in  40 

New  York, 1  in  37.83 

Sl  Petersbuig, 1  in  37 

Charleston, 1  in  36.50 

Baltimore, 1  in  35^44 

Leghorn, 1  in  35 

Berlin, 1  in  34 

Paris,  i«yons,  Barcelona  and 
Strasburg,   .......... liQ32 

Nice  and  Palermo, 1  in  31 

Madrid, 1  in  29 

.    Naples, Iin28 

Brussels, Iin26 

.    Hom«^ l/ia25  . 


Amsterdam, 1  io  24 

Vienna, 1  in  22^ 

From  Dec.  12, 1828,  to  Dec  15, 1829,  in 

London,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  wsa 
23,525.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  in  dil^ 
ferent  ages,  was  as  fellows : 

Under  two  years  of  age, 6710 

Between  two  and  ^vq^ 2347 

Five  and  ten, \  ,  .  ,  1019 

Ten  and  twenty, ,    949 

Twenty  and  thuty,    ........  1563 

Thirty  and  forty, 1903 

Forty  and  fifty, 2093 

Fifty  and  sixty, . 2094 

Sixty  and  seventy, 2153 

Seventy  and  eighty, 1843 

Eighty  and  ninety, .  .  .  .  , 749 

Ninety  and  one  hundred,  .....      95 

One  hundred  and  one, } 

One  hundred  and  eight, 9 

Oivthe  average  of  eight  yoajni^  fixu«  1807 
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t»  1814  inclusive,  ^re  died  aanu&lly  pear  to  be  more  Injurious  to  long  life  thaa 
withio  the  6lty  of  Pliiladdphia  and  the  many  othere.  Many  of  the  first  literati, 
Liberties,  the  rotiowing  proportion  of  per-  niost  distinguished  for  application  through- 
sons,  of  difierent  agee,  compared  %^th  the  out  life,  have  attained  old  age,  both  in 
total  Bumber  of  deikhs:  modem  and  ancient  times.  Jn  the  an- 
TT  J                                          ^SrPSf"  cient  authors,  nuukerous  instances  of  this 

Under  one  year,    25,07  ^^^^  ^  recorded,  many  of  which  may 

From  01^  to  tw^  years, 10.71  ^  ^^^  collected  in  the  work  of  Hnfc^• 

Two  to  five,  * W  i^j^  ^^^y  Eluded  to.— We  will  add  a 

J|  ive  to  ten, ^ .  .    ,SJJ{)  ^^  instances  of  extraordinary  longevity- 

len  to  twenty. 3.60  tj^^  Englishman  Pair,  who  was  born  in 

Twenty  to  thirty,  , 8.^  1483,  married  when  at  the  age  of  120,  re- 

rbirty  to  forty,  .  • 10.99  ^^^^  his  vigor  tUl  140,  and  died  at  the 

*orty  to  fifty, 7^  Sffe  of  152,  from  plethora.    Harvey,  th^ 

riny  to  sixty, 5.y5  distinguished  discoverer  of  the  circulation 

bixty  to  seventy, 4.^  ^^^^^  blood,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 

Seventy  to  eighty, 027  decayof  any  organ.  {PhUosopkical  Trans- 

Eighty  to  nm^, 1.89  ,„^  ^^1.  iii?  1698.)    Henrv  Jenkins, 

Nmety  to  one  hundred,           .    0.50  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Yorkshii^  in  1(370,  is,  per- 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten,  0.0009  ^aps,  the  greatest  authenUc  mstance  of 

Another  question  of  interest  is  the  inquiry  longevity.    Ue  lived  169  years.    Marga- 

In  what  degree  the  various  trades  and  retPorater,  a  native  of  Cumberland,  Eng- 

profeaaions  ore  fiivorable  to  human  life,  or  land,  died  in  1771,  aged  136;  and  James 

the  contrary.     Several  statements  have  Lawrence,  a  Scotchman,  lived  140  years, 

lately  been  published  respectmg  this  sub-  A.  Done,  named  Drakenborg.  died  in  1773; 

jeet,  bm  farther  and  more  eopious  obeer-  in  his  147tii  year ;  and  John  Effingham. 

orations  are  required,  to  afibrd  satis&ctory  or  Esslngham,  died  in  Cornwall,  in  1757, 

vesulta*    Liteiary  occupations  do  not  ap-  aged  1&     In  1792,  a  soldier,  named 

*  The  Literary  Gazette  ^ves.  in  a  tabular  form,  boiinet-inakers  are   unhealthy  and    sbcrt-lived. 

ibe  results  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  from  the  pen  Spinners,  cloth-dressers,  weavers,  &c.,  are  niore 

oT  Mr.  ThacknA,  an  eminent  sargeon,  of  Leeds.-*  or  less  bealiby,  accordiiu^  as  they  have  more  or 

Out-of-deor  oceupaHon*.  Butci^rs  are  subject  lo  less  exercise  and  air.    Those  exposed  to  inhale 

few  ailments,  ami  these  the  result  of  plethora,  iniperceptible  particles  of  dressings,  &c.,  such  as 

Thoi^niore  free  from  diseases  than  other  4rades,  firiiers.  suffer  nrom  disease,  and  are  soonest  cut 

they,  nowiever,*do  not  enjoy  greater  longevity:  off.     Shoemakers  are  placed  m  a  bad  posture, 

ee  the  contrary,  Mr.  Yhackiab  thinks  tbeu*  fives  Digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired, 

riwrler  than  ttMose  of  other  mea  who  spend  much  that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  almost 

tune  in  tBe  open  air.     Cattle  and.Wse^eal-  as  well  as  a  tailor.    We  suppose  that,  from  the 

crs  are  generally  healthy,  except   when    their  reduction  of  perspiration,  aud  other  evacuations, 

habits,  are  intemperate.     Fish-monffers,  though  in  this  and  similar  employments,  the  blood  is  im- 

mncb  exposed  to  the  weather,  ve  nardy,  tern-  pure,  and,  consequently,  the  complexion  darken- 

perale,  kealtbv  and  long-lived  j  cart-drivers,  if  ed.    The  secretion  of  Bile  is  generally  unhealthy, 

soffictently  fed,  and  temperate,  the  same.    La-  and  bowel  complaints  are  frequent.    In  the  few 

borers  in  ausbandry^  ^.,  sufler  from  a  deficiency  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  age,  tlicre  is  often  a 

.    of  nourishment.    Hnckmakers.  with  ftdl  muscular  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone, 

aaarcite  in  the  open  air,  thouga  exposed  to  vicis-  occasioned  bv  tlie  pressure  of  the  last.    Curriers 

sitades  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheumatism  and  and  Icatber-dressera  are  very  healthy,  and  live  to 

iaflitmmatory  diseases,  and  attain  good  old  a^e.  old  age.    Saddlers  lean  much  forwani^  and  suflfer, 

Paviers  are  subject  to  c<»nplaiats  in  the  loins,  m-  accordingly,    from    headache    and    indigestion. 

creasing  with  age,  but  they  live  long.    Chaise-  Printers  (our  worthy  coOperators)  arc  kept  in  a 

drivers^  postihons,  coachmen,  guards,  fee.,  from  confined  atmosphere,  aud  generally  want  exercise. 

thr  posiuon  of  the  two  former  on  the  saddle,  irreg-  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor. 

alar  tivio^,  dec,  aud  firom  the  want  of  muscular  The  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute 

exercise,  u  the  two  laUer,  are  subject  to  gastric  objects  gradually  enfeebles  these  organs.    I'be 

disordera,  and,  fiaaHy,  to  apoplexy  and  palsy,  standing  posture,  long  maintained  here,  as  well  as 

which  shorten  their  nves.    uai^ienters,  coopei^,  in  other  occupations,  tcpds  to  injure  the  xligestive 

vheelwrigfats,  ^k«.,  are  healthy  and  long-lived,  organs.    Some  printers  complam  of  disoi^er  of 

Anitbs  am  oAea  intem'^raie,  and  die  compara-  the  stomach  and  head,  and  lew  appear  to  enjoy 

tively  young.    R(^M-roakers  cuid  gardeners  sufi«r  full  health.    Ccmsumption  is  fi^quent.    We  can 

IroiBttMMr  Stooping  posUires.--'/9iHto^  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the 

XWon,  notwithstanding  their   confined  atmos-  age  of  60.    In  many  towns,  pnatcrs  arc  iutem- 

pbere  and  t^  posture,  are  not  liable  to  acuto  perate.     Bookbinders, — a  healthy  employment. 

cBseases,  bot  jgive  way  to  stomach  complomts  Carvers  and  gilders  look  paU  and  weakly,  but 

aad  ronsnmption.    The  prejadicial  influence  of  their  lives  are  not  abbreviated  in  a  markea  de- 

their  eiBplpjmeBt  is  more  insidious  than  uraeut :  gree.    Clock-makers  are  generally  hetUtbv  and 

it  uadanaiaes  rather  than  destro>'s  life,     biay-  long-lived ;  watch-makers,  the  reverse.     House 

makers  have  their  health  impaire<^,  but  live  to  a  servants,  in  large,  smoky  towns,  arc  unhealthy. 

food  age.    MUKoers,  dr^s-makers  and  straw-  Colliers  and  weil-sinkers,— a  class  by  themfidvei, 
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Mittelstedt,  died  in  Prussia,  at  the  age  'of 
112.  Joseph  Surrington,  a  Norwegian, 
dietl  at  Bergen,  in  1797,  aged  160  years. 
The  St  Petersburg  papers  announced,  in 
1830,  the  death  of  a  man  150  yeare  old,  at 
Moscow ;  and,  in  1631,  the  death  of  a  man 
in  Russia,  165  years  old,  was  reported. 
On  May  7, 1830,  died  a  man  named  John 
Bipkey,  at  the  age  of  108,  in  London. 
His  sight  remained  good  till  the  last.  In 
1830,  a  poor  man,  near  lake  Thrasimene, 
died  123  years  old.  He  preserved  his 
faculties  to  the  last  In  1825,  pop©  Leo 
XII  gave  him  a  pension.  The  late  return 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  makes  tlie 
numljer  of  those  who  live  beyond  the 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  aliout  If  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  Although  the  number  of  white 
males  exceeds  that  of  females  1861,  yet,  of 
those  who  are  upwards  of  70,  80(fe,  the 
excess  is  in  fiivor  of  the  females,  there 
l^in^  4175  of  the  latter,  and  but  3834  of 
Ae  tormcr.  Of  the  17  white  persons  above 
a  hundred,  15,  on  the  contrary,  are  males ; 
and  of  the  45  black  persons,  a  hundred 
and  upwards,  only  11  are  males.  The 
proportion   of  centenarians  among   the* 

— seldom  reach  the  age  of  tSO^^EmploymfiUs 
producing  dust,  odor,  or  gaseous  exhaloHoru. 
These  are  not  mjurious,  if  they  arise  from  animal 
substances,  or  from  the  vapor  of  wme  or  spirits. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  sufier 
from  the  floating  poison  in  then-  atmosphere. 
Snuff  making  is  more  pernicious.  Men  inoil-millf 
are  generally  healthy.  Brush-makers  live,  to  a 
great  age.  Grooms  and  hostlers  i&spire  ammoni- 
acal  gas,  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
Glue  and  size  boilers,  exposed  to  the  most  nox- 
ious stench,  are  fr^sh-looking  and  robust.  Tal- 
low-chandlers, also  exposed  to  offensive  animal 
odor,  attain  considerable  age.  Tanners  are  re* 
markablv  strong,  and  exempt  from  consumption. 
Corn-millers,  breathing  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
flour,  are  pale  and  sickly,  and  very  rarely  attain 
old  age.  Malsters  cannot  live  long,  and  must 
leave  the  trade  in  middle  Hfe.  Tea-men  suffer 
from  the  dust,  especially  of  jgreen  teas ;  but  this 
injury  is  not  permanent.  CoHee-roastera  become 
asthmatic,  and  subject  to  headache  and  mdises- 
Uon.  Paper-makers,  when  a^d,  cannot  cnmu-e 
the  effect  of  the  dust  from  cutting  the  rags.  The 
author  suggests  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  pro- 
cess. In  the  wet  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills, 
they  are  not  seriously  affected,  but  live  long. 
Masons  are  short-lived,  dying  generally  before 
40.  Thcjr  inhale  particles  of  sand  and  dusl,  lift 
heavy  weights,  and  arc  too  often  intemperate. 
Miners  die  prematurely.  Machine-makers  seem 
to  suffer  only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con- 
sequent bronchial  irritation.  The  (iron)  filers  are 
almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and  remarkably  short- 
lived. Fotinders  jin  brass)  suffer  from  the  inha- 
lation of  the  volatilized  metal.  In  tlie  founding  of 
yellow  brass,  in  particular,  the  evolution  of  oxide 
of  xlnc  i?  very  great.  They  seldom  reach  40 
fears.    Copper-sinilhs  are  considerably  afibcted 


blackff  is  much  larger  than  among  die 
whites,  makmg  all  prop^  allowances  for 
their  exaggeratioo  and  ignorance. — ^Brf- 
sham*s  Chronology  informs  us  that  31 
persons,  who  had  attuned  the  age  of  130 
and  upwards,  died  between  tlie  yeass 
1760  and  1829:  of  these,  one  was  aged 
166.  In  the  same  period,  39  had  attained 
the  age  o^  1120,  and  not  IdO.  The  num- 
ber who  attained  die  age  of  110,  and  not 
120,  was  36  in  the  same  space.  And  those' 
who  died  after  the  age  or  100,  and  before 
110,  were  54  witliin  the  period.  Of  the 
whole  number  recorded,  94  were  natives 
of  England,  23  of  Ireland,  ajid  12  of  Rus- 
sia. Doubdess  many  more  have  died 
after  the  age  of  100,  without  ha>'ing  had 
their  names  recorded.  The  northern  cli- 
mates afford  more  instances  of  longevity 
tlian  the  southern ;  and,  although  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  haVe  attained 
extreme  old  age  have  been  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  yet  some  ci£  them  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
restraining  their  appetites.  In  China, 
where  old  age  is  mtich  respected, 
people  receive  presents  ftt>m  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  attained  a  great 
age. 

by  the  fine  9cal«t  whiefa  rise  from  the  imperfectly 
volatilized  metal,  tAd  by  the  fiiiaes  of  the  soeltef. 
or  sokler  of  brass.  The  men  are  geBerally  ad- 
healthy,  suffering  from  disM^ers  similar  to  those 
of  the  brass-founders.  Tin-plate-workers  are 
subjected  to  fumes  from  muriate  ^  ammonia,  and 
sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  coke  which  they 
burn.  These  .exhalations,  however,  i^^iear  to  be 
annoying,  rather  than  injurious,  as  the  men  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  live  to  a  coi»iderabJe  age. 
Tinners,  also,  we  subject  only  to  temporary  m- 
convenience  from  the  fumes  of  the  soldermg. 
Plumbers  ar^  exposed  to  the  volatilized  oxide  of 
lead,  which  rises  during  the  (nrocess  of  castiitf. 
They  are  sickly  in  appearance,  and  short-lived. 
House-painters  are  unnealthy,  and  do  not  ge»- 
erallv  auain  full  age.  Chemists  and  drugFists, 
in  laboratories j  are  sickly  and  coBsnmptive.  l*ot- 
ters,  afibctcd  through  tlie  pores  of  the  tkia,  he* 
come  paralytic,  and  are  remarkably  subject  to 
constipation.  HaUcrs,  grocers,  bakers  and  chim- 
ney sweepers  (a  droll  association)  also  suffer 
through  the  skin ;  but,  although  the  irritation  oc- 
casions diseases,  they  are  not,  except  in  the  last 
class,  fatal.  Dyers  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 
Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  ^m  hcekhy.  Under 
a  robust  and  often  flori<l  app^rance,  they  cod- 
ceal  clu^nic  diseases  of  the  abdomen,  particiilarfy 
a  congested  state  of  (he  venous  system.  When 
these  men  are  accidentally  hurt  or  woondod,  they 
are  more  liable  than  other  individoals  to  severe 
and  dangerous  effects.  Cooks  and  confectioners 
are  subjected  to  considerable  heat.  Our  common 
cooks  are  more  unhealthy  than  house-maids. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  frequemly  disordered : 
they  are  suWcct  to  headache,  and  their  temners 
rendered  irritable.  Griass-workers  are  hoaltby. 
Glass-blowers  often  die  suddenly. 
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liOmrBi,  Joeepb,  engrayer,  born  176S,  in 
the  States  of  the  Cbtiroh,  went,  during  the 

Ctical  disnirbaiices  ia  Italy  (1797),  to  Ail- 
where  he  disUngimbea  liimself,  and 
nirpaased,  in  drawing,  the  fatnous  Morghen. 
No  livkig  engraver  is  able  to  represent 
fleeh  with  stich  truth.  He  is  xnaster  of 
«veiy  species  of  engraviug,  but/ subjects 
technical  science  to  Uie  true  object  of  the 
ait.  In«^  style  which  combines  etching 
with  the  ^>licatioa  of  the  burin,  he  sur- 
mnes  the  most'  distinguished  of  his  pre- 
oecesson.  In  this  department,  are  his 
Philosopher,  fit>m  Rembrandt,  and  Dando- 
lo,  fiom  Mettrini.  His  Magdalen,  after 
ConeffsiO)  represents,  with  an  almost  inde* 
acribahie  exactness,  the  softness  and  trans- 
parency of  tint  admired  hi  the  origin^. 
ilis  Galatea  floating  in  a  sliell,  from  a 
painting  by  Albano,  is  eqiiallv  excellent 
Raphael's  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also 
engrayed  in  a  masterly  manner.  His 
or^pnal  pieces,  as,  for  instance,  Pan  pur- 
suing S^nx,  from  tlie  first  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses  (finished  in  1814)  have 
also  been  much  admired.  His  Raphael's 
Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  worthy  of 
the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings of  our  times.  Some  fragments, 
which  have  beai  published,  of  his  History 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  have  also  given 
faflH  a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  appointed  Longhi  professor  at 
the  academy  of  art  in  Mikm,  >vhei^  he 
baa  formed  several  excellent  scholare;  be 
also  received  from  that  prince  the  order 
of  the  iron  crown. 

LoHGiMETRY ;  the  measuring  of  lengths 
or  diatances,  bodi  accessible  imd  inacces- 
sible. Aeoessible  distanoca  are  measured 
by  the  api>lieation  c^some  measure  a  cer- 
tain numner  of  times,  as  a  foot,  chain^ 
4&C  And  inaccessj  ble  distances  are  mew 
ared  by  taking  angles,  &c.,  by  means  of 
proper  instraments,  as  the  ccrcteai/erenlor, 
quadrmUy  theodoHte,  6tc.  This  embraces 
a  great  number  of  cases,  according  to  the 
■tuation  of  the  object  and  observer. 

LoNoifors,  Casaus ;  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pber  and  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
Bilddle  of  the  third  century,  A.  D.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  vras  bom  at 
Enoesa,  in  Syria;  according  to  Ruhuken, 
Atfaeoa  was  his  birth-place.  Greek  litera- 
tare  waa  the  principal  subject  of  bis 
studieeL  At  Alexandria,  Athens,  etc,  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  dis- 
tiiMniisbed  scholars.  He  studied  the  Stoic 
and  Peripatetic  systems  of  philosophy, 
but  sqbaeqaently  became  an  ardent  adU 
faeRot  of  the  Platonie.  and  annually  code* 
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bcated  the  Imth-day  of  its  founder,  by  a 
banquet  Ilis  principal  attention  was  di» 
reeled,  however,  to  the  study  of  ^mmar, 
criticism,  eloquence  and  antiquities.  At 
the  invitation  of  queen  Zenobia,  he  went 
to  Pahnyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learu^ 
ing  and  to  educate  her  children.  He  was 
likewise  employed  by  her  in  the  adniiuia- 
tration  of  the  state,  by  which  means  he 
was  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  queen. 
For  when  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  by 
tlie  emperor  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her 
life  only  by  betraying  her  eouuselk>ia, 
Longinus,  as  the  chief  of  them,  was  seized 
and  beheaded,  A.  D.  275.  He  suffered 
death  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Of  his  works,  among  which  were 
some  philosophical  ones,  none  is  extant, 
except  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  v^ifii 
goes  under  bis  name,  and  this  iahi  a  state 
of  mutilation.  It  illustrates,  with  great 
acuteness  and  taste,  die  nature  of  the 
sublime  in  thou^t  and  style,  by  rules  and 
examples.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Pearce  (1724),  of  Toiip  and  Ruhnken 
(Oxford,  1778).  Benj.  Weiske's  edition 
appeared  at  lieipsic,  1809.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  it  by  Wm.  Smith. 
Londnus  is  usually  called  Dionyims^  but 
this  Las  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  edi- 
tois.  The  manuscript  cop}r  of  the  trea- 
tise On  the  Sublime,  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in  Greek, 
By  Dumysiuf  or  L9nginu$y  which  appear- 
ed in  the  first  printedcopies  as  Dumysitm 
Longinus,  The  Florence  manuscript 
bears  the  inscription  Anonymous*  Some 
eridcs  have  ascribed  the  wori^  to  Dioay- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  otheili  to  another 
Longinus,  while  otheiB  confess  that  tba 
author  is  uncertain. 

LoNo  Island,  or  Nassau  IsIiANd;  an 
island  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
extending  120  miles  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing firom  10  to  20  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  west,  it  is  divided  from  Staten  Ishmd 
by  the  Narrows,  and  from  Manhattan 
Island  by  East  river.  On  the  norths 
East  river  and  Long  Island  sound  sepa 
rate  it  from  the  mam  land.  Its  eastern 
extremity  is  Montauk  point  On  the 
south,  it  is  washed  by  the  ocean.  Lon. 
7r  47'  to  73°  57'  W. ;  lat  40«  34'  to  4P 
lO'  N*  Like  other  insular  positions,  its 
climate  is  more  mild  than  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent  The  island  is  divided 
mto  three  counties — King's,  Queen's  and 
Suffolk.  Sag  Harix)r  is  the  principal 
port.  The  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat 
land,  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  bordered,  on 
the  sea  coast,  with  large  tracts  of  salt 
meadow.     The  soil   however,  la  well 
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ealculated  for  ndsiiig  fnun,  especially  Iih 
dbu  corn.  The  ttorth  side  or  the  ralaod 
is  hillv,  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapted  to 
the  cultare  of  greiD,  bay,  and  fruits ;  and 
the  eastern  part  is  remarkabiy  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  this  arti- 
oie.  This  ridge  forms  Brooklyn  and 
other  heights,  known  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
on  the  island  are  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Sag 
Harbor,  Flatbush,  Flushing,  Satauket  and 
Huntington. 

LoNB  IsLANiy  Sound  ;  a  bay,  from  3  to 
05  miles  broad,  and  about  120  long,  ex> 
tending  the  whole  length  of  Long  Island, 
asd  divkling  it  from  Connecticut  It 
oommunicates  vith  the  ocean  at  both 
ends,  and  ma^  bo  considered  as  extending 
from  New  York  on  the  west  to  Fisher's 
iakuid  on  the  east  On  its  northern  shore 
are  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford, 
Fatriield,  Bridgeport,  Milibrd,  New  Haven, 
Saybrook,  New  London,  Btonington,  &c. 
It  receives  the  Connecticut,  Housatonic, 
Thames  and  other  rivers.* 

LoNoiTUDE,  Geograpbical  ;  the  dis- 
tance measured,  according  to  degrees^ 
minutes,  seconds,  &c.,  on  the  equator,  or 
a  parallel  cirela,  from  one  meridian  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  first,  or  prime 
meridian.  Longitude  is  divided  into 
eastern  and  western.  It  is  altogether  in- 
<MfiereBt  through  what  point  we  draw  the 
fiffit  meridian,  but  it  must  be  settled  what 
point  we  adopt  In  Cremiany,  the  Island 
of  Ferro  (q.  v.)  is  genera^  adopted;  in 
France,  the  obserratoiy  at  raris ;  in  Eng- 
bmd,  that  of  Greenwich ;  in  Berlin,  that 
of  Beriin ;  in  the  U.  States^  the  meridian 
of  Washington  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
fiim  meridian.  Some  geojpaphers  recJton 
£rom  the  first  meridian  loO  degrees  west, 
and  the  same  number  east ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  reckon  the  longitude  ftom  the 
west  to  the  east,  the  whole  length  of  the 
equator,  to  360  degrees*  The  longitude 
or  any  place,  logger  with  the  latitude 
(q.  ▼.),  is  requisite  ibr  the  determination  of 
the  true  situation  of  the  place  upon  tiie 
earth.  From  the  ibrm  of  our  earth,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  degrees  of  longitude  must 
always  decrease  towards  the  poles.  The 
degrees  of  latitude,  on  the  oontrarr,  are 
all  taken  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  each 
amounts  to  60  ffeographical  miles.  The 
measure  of  a  cragree  of  longitude  upon 
any  pamllel  of  latitude  is  found  by  mul- 
^yii>g  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 

*  The  most  recent  chart  of  Long  Island  Sound 
b  tliat  published  by  the  Messrs.  Blunts  (New 


equator  by  the  cp-rine  (taldng  radiui  equal 
to  1)  of  the  latitude  of  the  fMntllel.  The 
longitude  shows  the  difference  of  time 
between  any  plaoe  and  the  first  merikliaa. 
The  sun  performing  his  apparent  revolu- 
tion in  d4  hours,  a  place  which  lies  15 
degrees  farther  to  the  west  than  another, 
will  have  noon  one  hour  later.  PlaciM 
whose  difference  of  longitude  amounts  to 
180^  have  opposite  seasons  <3f  the  day, 
SBM;e  in  the  one  place  it  is  mid-day,  aiul 
in  the  other,  at  the  distance^  of  180^,  it  is 
midnight  at  the  same  moment  The 
difference  in  longitude  of  any  two  placei 
may  be  also  determined  by  observadona 
of  the  time  of  certain  celestial  phenome- 
na, taken  at  both  places,  such  as  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  occuhations  of  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  fiarticular,  the  e<^pee8  of  Jupiter^ 
satellites ;  and,  vice  versa,  we  can,  fhrn  the 
difibrence  of  longitude  of  two  places,  accu- 
rately ascertain  tlie  difierence  of  their  time. 
15°  upon  the  parallel  circle  correspond- 
iog  to  one  hour,  V  ^ves  4'  of  time,  19 
give  1'  of  time,  IS''  give  1"  of  thne,  &c. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  Bos- 
ton and  London  may  serve  as  an  exampie. 
This  difference  is  71°,  4',  9^' ;  consequent- 
ly, noon  at  London  is  4  houn  44  nunutes 
and  6  seconds  eariier  than  at  Boston. 
The  determination  of  longitude  at  sea,  or 
of  the  situation  of  a  ship  at  any  moment, 
is  hifhlj  difficuh  and  raiportant  l^e 
Enghsh  parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  re- 
wanl  of  £30,000  for  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  tlie  kmgitude  at  sea,  within 
one  half  of  a  degive ;  but  this  act  Was  re- 
pealed July  15,  1828.  A  watch  which 
should  preserve  a  tmiibrm  motion,  was  the 
most  suitable  means  that  could  be  afford- 
ed to  the  navigator,  who  might,  fh>m  the 
difference  of  uie  time  of  noon  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  time  by  the  watch,  imme- 
diately determine  the  difierence  between 
the  longitude  of  the  |)lace  for  which  the 
vi^ateh  was  regulated,  and  that  wherein  th^ 
ship  tlien  waa  Harrison  (q.  v.)  was  the 
first  who  invented  a  chronometer  of  the 
requisite  acciwacy.  Upon  the  first  voyage, 
it  deviated  only  two  minutes  in  four 
months.  Ckher  artists  followed,  namely, 
Kendall,  Mudge,  Berthoud,  Le  Roy,  Sec.; 
and  Arnold  and  Emery  have  lately  pre- 
pared sueh  accurate  chronometers,  that 
ther  have  been  used  for  the  determination 
of  longitude  upon  hind,  m  well  as  at  sea, ' 
vrith  great  success.  Nevertheless,  astro- 
nomic^ observations  foniidi  the  most  ex- 
act methods  of  determining  longitude. 
As  eclipses  and  occuliatioiis  are  compsva- 
tively  rare,  and  are  somewhat  difiSenlt  of 
cslsuhitioB,  the  distances  of  the  moon 
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fma  tbe  ami  or  mne  of  the  fixed  muB 
hav«  been  adopted  for  the  calculatioii  of 
lon^ude,  beeauae  these  cau  be  measured 
ahuost  eveiy  night,  and  au  a^cuiate 
kuowledge  of  tbe  moou's  orbit  is  t^e  only 
thiog  requiaile  tliereto^ — Longitudt  in  tbe 
heavens,  as  ^hat  of  a  star.  £c^  is  ao  arc 
of  the  ecliptie  compieheuded  between  the 
first  of  Aries,  and  a  circle  perpeudieular 
to  the  ecUptic,  passing  through  tlie  place 
of  the  star.  The  coinputalioa  is  made 
acconliog  to  the  agns  of  tlie  edtptic* 
The  longitude  of  a  star  is  tbund  by  means 
of  its  right  ascension  and  dechnation.  It 
changes  on  accotint  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  (3ee  JSqukufx^  and  Pre- 
ussion.) 

LoKousL,  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro* 
monce,  the  sut^ject  of  which  is  the  loves 
of  2>aphiiJ8  and  Cbloe,  prolmhiy  lived  ill 
the  time  of  Theodoeius  the  Great.  Notli* 
io^is  known  of  tlie  circimistances  of  his 
Ule,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  tbe 
aucients.  His  work  is  interesting  by  its 
poetical  spirit,  graphic  description  and 
style.  The  earlier  edttione,  of  which  Vil-* 
kM0oo%  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the 
work  in  so  complete  a  state  as  tliat  of 
Courier  (EariSi  11?10).  lie  eup|>tied,  irom 
a  Flonentine  inamiscri[»t,  an  iniportant 
ebasm^but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was 
eareless  or  tnean  enougli  to  render  the 
page  of  die  nuuMiSGript  whidi  cciitained 
that  nanatioB,  iUegibie  by  an  enormous 
iiikr^x>t.  This  spot,  the  librarian,  Del  Fu^ 
lia,  juady  imUgnant,  has  laid  before  tbe 
eyes  of  tbe  public  in  an  en^ving,  with 
•u  account  of  the  whole  affaur. 
Lojfewoon.  (See  SI,  Hdena.) 
Loo-Chqo,  or  LiBou-KiEou,  or  Lew^ 
Chkw  ;  a  group  of  iskaida  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  south-  of  Japan  and  east  of 
China,  to  which  diey  are  tributary.  Lat 
3tP  to  27°  4(K  N. ;  Ion*  127^  IC  to  129°  E. 
But  little  waa  known  to  us  of  Uiese  islands 
until  they  were  visited  by  Maxwell  and 
Hail,  on  dieir  return  from  the  embas^  to 
Cbina^  (See  Hall's  Voyage  to  CWrea  xmd 
Loo-Ckoo.)  They  are  rqiresented  as 
having  a  mild  efimate  and  an  excellent 
soil,  aboondmg  in  finite  and  vegetableSi 
The  voyageiB  who  have  touched  have 
been  flowed  to  land  onlv  under  the  moeiE 
jealous  precau^ons,  and  have  never  been 
psonitted  to  enter  tbe  cotiutiy.  In  other 
pespectB,  they  have  been  kindly  treated  and 
Bupphad  with  provisioDa,  for  which  the 
Mfanders  have  unifiMinly  rafused  to  receive 
)iay.  Capt.  Hall  paints  the  islands  asa nei^ 
Arcaifia,  in  which  the  use  of  «rma,  money 
and  pumshments  is  unknown.  It  is  man* 
ifesttfaathttlft«elaance  isJto  be  placed  oa 


tbe  acQounts  of  travellare,  who  ware  ignoH 
rant  of  tbe  language  of  the  Loo^ChooanSy 
and  whose  intercourse  with  them  was  ev<* 
idently  subject  to  all  the  restraints  of  a  most 
vigilant  and  despotic  police.  Infiict,tha 
statements  of  captain  Hall  on  aeveral 
points  have  been  contradicted  bythelasi 
voyager  who  has  visited  these  islands 
(Beechey,  Voyagt  m  the  Fofifiej  Londoii^ 
1831),  who  asserts  that  the  Loo-Chooana 
have  arms  ai^  money,  and  inflict  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  punishments.  As  for 
the  supplies,  they  appeiar  to  have  been  fui^ 
nisbed  by  autiuMitv,  and  not  by  individu 
als,  and  the  ihefusal  to  receive  eompensai* 
tion  is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  giKNmd 
that  the  government  which  shows  such  an 
aversion  to  strangers,  is  unwilhng  to  sufiev 
any  trafic  betweeathem  and  its  subjects^ 
They  ware  fbr  some  time  suliiect  feo 
Japan,  but,  in  1372,  were  conqueired  by 
China. 

Look-out  ;a  cape' on  the^oast  <^  North 
Carolina,  in  ha.  34^  34'N.:  N.£.ofcap0 
Fear,  and  S.  W.  of  cape  Hatteras. 

Loon  (colymbvs);  large  aquatic  birdii^ 
pomnion  to  both  Europe  and  America* 
They  seldom  visit  Britain,  but  are  mat* 
wuth  in  the  nordi  of  Europe  and  Asia* 
In  America,  they  are  moat  numaratis 
about  Hudson's  bay,  but  are  also  -found 
fiuther  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  an 
migratory,  making  their  appeaDmce  in  ih^ 
autumn.    They  are  commonly  seen  i/a 

Eairs,  and  procure  thi^r  fi>od9  which  is  fish^ 
y  diving  and  oontimiing  under  water  Gm 
a  length  of  time*  They  are  very  wary« 
and  are  seldom  killed,  eluding  their  pur^ 
suera  by  their  great  dexterity  m  phmging 
beneath  the  water.  They  are  very  rest-r 
kss  befoKe  a  storm,  always  uttering  loud 
cries  OB  the  approach  of  a  tenq>e8t  They 
are  not  eaten,  the  flesh  bekig  rank  and 
fishy.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the  Russiaii 
empire  tan  tlie  skin  which  covers  the 
breast  of  this  fowl,  and  ibrra  dresses,  ^to. 
oii  it,  which  are  very  warm,  and  imbtbo 
no  moisture.  The  Greenlanders  dso 
make,  the  same  use  of  them.  The  loon 
measures  two  feet  ten  inches  fit>m  thotip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  fbur  feel 
six  inches  ill  breadth :  the  bill  is  strong,  of  m 
glossy  black,  and  four  inches  and  three 

5oarteni  long,  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
'he  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  green 
glees,  and  purple  reflections;  this  is  sue* 
oeeded  by  a  hand  consisnng  of  interrupted 
white  and  blael%  lateral  mopes,  which  en- 
compasses the  neck,  and  tiq^eia  to  a  poiot 
on  Its  fore  part,  without  joming ;  below 
thk  Ml  a  broad  band  of  daricgloaey  | 
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and  violet,  whkh  is  blended  behtnd  with 
tbe  plumage  of  the  back ;  the  whole  of 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  black,  slight- 
ly globed  with  green,  and  thictdy  spotted 
wiSi  white,  in  regular  transvense  or  semi- 
eiroular  rows,  two  spots  on  the  end  of 
each  feather;  the  lower  ports  are  pure 
white,  with  a  slight  dusky  line  across  the 
vent.  The  outside  ol*  tbe  legs  and  feet  is 
bkek,  the  inside  lead  color.  Tbe  leg  is 
four  inches  in  length  ;  both  legs  and  feet 
are  marked  with  five-sided  polygons ; 
weight  about  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller  than  tbe  male, 
and  differs  in  her  colon.  The  young  do 
not  attain  their  perfect  ^lumace  undl  the 
second  or  third  year.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  Temminck  and  tlie 
prince  of  Musignaao  state  that  the  two  sex- 
es are  atike  in  plumage :  ouraportsmen  who 
reside  on  the  coast  where  these  birds  are 
plenty,  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  plumage.  The  female 
lays  two  large  brownish  eggs,  and  genend- 
hf  builds  at  the  edge  of  small  islands  or 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  swim** 
'*nung  and  diving,  the  legs  only  are  used, 
and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and 
muk  tribes ;  and,  from  their  being  situated 
fiur  behind^  and  their  slight  deviation  from 
the  Une  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
propel  itself  through  the  water  with  great 
velocity. 

Loos,  Daniel  Frederic,  a  distin^ished 
die-sinker,  was  bcn-n  at  Altenburff,  m  Sax<- 
ony,  in  1735.  Stieler,  the  roval  die-cutter, 
took  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  kept  him 
back  fixmi  jealousy.  Loos,  however,  final- 
ly went  to  Dresden,  where  he  worked  at 
the  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also 
kept  secret  by  his  empk>yer.  After  many 
vicissitudes,  Loos  was  employed  in  the 
Prussian  service  at  Magdeburg,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lived 
ibr  some  time  tn  poverty,  in  Berlin.  His 
merit  was  at  last  acknowledged.  Iii' 
1767,  he  became  member  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  numbo' 
of  medals.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing 
were  not  so  much  required  in  medals  as 
at  present  in  Germany,  but  his  suecessoro 
have  hardly  surpassed  him  in  technical 
flkill.  Loos  died  in  181&  His  son  is  one 
of  tbe  chief  officers  of  the  Berlin  mint 

LoPB  DEyE0A.(i>on  LopeFdix  dt  Vt^ 
Carpio ;  .fVe^as  he  is  often  called,  ugainem 
fiiar),  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  was 
bom  at  Madrid,  Sept  25^562.  While  a 
ehikl,  be  displayed  a  hvely  taste  for  poe- 
try, made  verses  beftire  he  knew  how  to 
wiitei  and|  as  he  himself  avers,  had  com- 


posed' sevend  tfaeatxioa]  pieces,  when 
scarcely  J  2  years  of  age.  About  this  ti  nie, 
he  ran  away  from  school  with  a  com- 
rade, for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  world, 
but  was  stopped  in  Astorga,aud  sent  back, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  (p  Madrid. 
Lope  early  lost  his  parents,  but  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  assistance  of  Avila,  bishop  of 
Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies.  He  after- 
wards found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva, 
at  Madrid*  Encouraged  by  this  Maece- 
nas, whose  secretary  he  become,  be  com- 
posed his  Arcadia,  a  heroic  pastoral  in 
prose  aiKi  vei-se,  of  which  Montetnayor 
nad  given  an  example  in  his  Diana.  The 
Arcadia  is  an  idyl,  in  five  acts,  in  which 
the  shepherds,  with  their  DulcmeaSy  speak 
the  language  of  Amadis,  and  di^uss 
questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
arithmeuc,  geometry,  niusio  and  poetry* 
Inscripdous  are  also  introduced  upon  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  of  di»tinguished 
men  in  a  salood,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  takes  place.  This  work  proved  the 
various  acqutshions  of  the  author.  Con- 
ceits and  quibbles  are  fiequent  in  this,  aa 
in  Lope's  otlier  writings.  In  general,  he 
is  one  of  those  writers  who  set  a  danger- 
ous example  of  that  false  wit,  a  taste  fat 
which  extended  almoin  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Marino  particularly  introduced  it 
into  Italy,  and  acknowledged,  with  lively 
expressions  of  admiradon,  that  Lope  had 
been  his  pattern.  After  the  publtcatiou  of 
his  Arcadia^  Lope  married.  He  appean, 
however,  to  have  cultivated  the  poetic  art 
with  increasing  zeal.  A  noblevnan  of 
rank  having  made  himself  merry  at  Lope^ 
expense,  the  pOet  reven^^  himself  upon 
this  cridc,and  exposed  bikn  to  the  laughter 
of  the  witole  city.  His  opponent  challenged 
him,  and  was  dangerously  woundecl  in 
the  encounter,  and  Lope  was  obliged  to 
fiee  to  Valencia.  Afler  his  return  to  Madrid, 
the  loss  of  his  wifo  rendered  a  residence  in 
that  place  in8upf)ortableto  him.  In  1588, 
therefore,  he  served  in  the  invincible  ar- 
mada, the  fiite  of  whk^h  is  well  known. 
During  this  expedition  be  wrote  La  Her- 
mowra  dt  Angelica  (the  Beauty  of  Angeli- 
ca), a  poem  in  iiO  cantos,  which  continues 
the  history  of  this  princess  fit>m  the  time 
in  which  Arioeto  left  it  By  this  work  he 
hoped  to  do  honor  to  his  countiy,  in 
which,  as  he  learned  in  Turpin,  the  suc- 
ceeding adventures  of  the  heroine  occur- 
red. In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivalry 
with  Ariosto,  the  difi»Milty  of  success  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  poem 
upon  the  same  subject,  by  Luis  Bor- 
hono  de  Soto,  under  the  title  Las  Lagnf^ 
moM  dt  Angdiottf  whkh^  passed  fer  one  of 
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the  best  poems  in  the  Spanish  language. 
And  was  honorably  mentioned  in  Don 
Quixote.  In  1590,  Lope  returned  to 
Madrid,  and  again  entered  the  married 
state.  In  1598,  he  obtained  one  of  the 
poetical  prizes,  offered  on  the  occasion  of 
the  canonization  of  St.  Isidore.  This 
prize  poem  he  pubiishcd  with  many  other 
poems,  luider  the  name  of  Tom^  de  Bur^ 
gttiUos.  AI)out  tliis  time,  he  also  com- 
posed a  great  number  of  pieces  for  the 
theatre.  His  literary  fame  increased,  and 
his  domestic  situation  made  this  the  hap« 
picst  period  of  his  life.  But  he  lost  his 
son,  and  soon  after  his  wife,  and  had  only 
a  daui^hter  left.  He  now  sought  consola- 
tion nom  religion,  and  became  a  priest 
and  secretary  of  the  inqulsidon.  His  de- 
votion, however,  did  not  interfere  with  his 
poetical  studies,  and  he  still  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  distraguished  rank  which  he 
had  taken  upon  the  Spanish  Parnassus, 
and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foes  and  his 
rivals,  amonff  whom  Luis  de  Gongora  y 
Argote  was  me  most  distinguished.  Lope, 
who  had  been  attacked  in  bis  satires,  and 
who  was  indignant  at  the  corruption  of 
taste  woducedby  him,  allowed  himself  to 
ndiciue  his  obscure  and  affected  style,  and 
that  of  his  pupils,  although,  in  his  poem 
Laurel  de  Apollo,  he  acknowledges  the 
talents  of  Gongora.  But  Gongora's  cor- 
rupt taste  infected  even  his  opponents, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last 
■works  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it 
Another  yet  more  distinguished  a^ailant 
^was  Cervantes,  who  publicly  advised  him, 
in  a  sonnet,  to  leave  the  epic  poem,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engaged — Jenisalctn 
eonquistada — unfinished.  Lope  parodied 
this  sotmet,  and  published  his  poem,  the 
weakest  of  his  performances.  He  accom- 
panied it  with  many  remarks,  which  are 
all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1777.  Cer- 
vantes acknowledged  his  merits,  howev- 
er,  in  the  following  verses : 

"  Poeta  iTttigntf  i  cuyo  verso  o  prma 
A'ingtmo  U  avantaje  ni  aun  U  hega.^* 

(A  distinguished  poet,  whom  no  one,  in 
veree  or  prose,  surpasses  or  equals.)  Cer- 
vantes died  soon  after  (16161  in  poverty, 
hi  the  very  city  in  which  his  rival  lived 
in  splendor  and  luxury,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  public  admiration.  How 
differently  has  posterity  judged  of  these 
two  poets  !  For  200  years,  the  feme  of 
•  Cervantes  has  been  increasing,  while 
Lope  is  neglected  in  his  own  country. 
About  the  time  of  Cervantes'  death,  the 
enthunasm  of  the  Spaniards  for  Lope  ap- 
proached ta  idolatry,  and  he  blmseif  was 
7* 


not  wise  enough  to  reject  it  The  number 
of  his  poetical  productions  is  extraordina- 
ry. Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  print  a  poem,  and,  in  general, 
scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the 
theatre.  A  pastoral^  in  prose  and  verse^ 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christi 
established  his  supremacy  in  this  branch ; 
and  many  verses  and  hymns  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new 
calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  himsel£ 
Philip  IV,  who  greatly  fevered  the  Spanish 
dieatre,  when  he  ascended  the  tlirone,  in 
1621,  found  Lope  in  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  of  an  unlimited  authoriw  over 
poets,  actors,  and  the  public.  He  immoo 
diately  loaded  him  with  new  marks  of 
honor  and  fevor.  At  this  time  Lope  pub- 
'  hshed  Los  Triumphoa  dtla  Fi;  Las  fVr- 
itmas  de  DtanOy  novels  in  prose,  imitations 
c»f  those  of  Cervantes ;  C^e,  an  efMO 
poem,  and  PhUomda,  an  aUecory,  In 
which,  under  the  character  of  the  nighw 
ingaie,  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upon 
certain  critics,  whom  he  represents  under 
that  of  the  thrush.  His  cekbrity  in- 
ereased  so  much  that,  suspicious  with 
respect  to  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  shown  for  him,  he  printed  the  work 
Soliioqrdos  a  Dios,  under  the  assumed 
name,  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo  (an  an- 
agram of  Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio), which 
likewise  obtained  great  applause.  He 
afterwards  pubhshed  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mary  Stuart,  vir.  Corona  tropica 
(the  Tragic  Crown),  and  dedicated  it  to 
pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  also  com- 
memorated the  death  of  this  queen.  The 
pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
nis  own  hand,  and  copferred  on  him  the 
title  of  doctor  of  theology ;  he  also  sent 
him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Maha — marks 
of  honor  which,  at  the  same  time,  reward- 
ed his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  familiar  of 
the  inquisition.  All  this  contributed  to 
support  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie  Spaniards 
for  this  "  wonder  of  literature.*'  The 
people  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard 
to  criticism  (for  he  says  in  his  strange 
poem,  .^rte  de  haxer  Omedias,  that  the 
people  pay  for  the  comedies,  and,  con- 
sequently, he  who  serves  them  should 
consuk  their  pleasure),  ran  after  him 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  ^ 
street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of  nature 
{monstr%to  de  naiuraleza),  as  Cervantes  call- 
ed him.  The  directors  of  the  theatre  paid 
him  so  liberally,  that  at  one  time  he  is  said 
to  have,  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  100,000  ducats ;  but  he  was 
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btmielf  90  eenerotts  tnd  ehuitab^  that 
he  left  but  little.  The  spuitual  college  in 
Ma<kid,  into  which  hefaiid  been  adnntted, 
ebose  him  president  {capeUan  mayor).  In 
Amnion  conveiwoion,  any  thing  perfect 
Id  its  kind,  wtus  caHed  Lopean,  Until 
1635,  he  continued  without  interruption 
to  produce  poeras  and  plays.  At  this  pe* 
tiod,  however,  he  occupied  himself  with 
religious  tfiooghts,  and  fleroted  himielf 
atricdy  to  monasdc  practioea,  and  died 
August  96  of  the  same  year.    Theprtnce- 

Jr  splendor  of  his  funeral,  of  which  the 
uke  of  Susa,  die  most  distinguished  of 
his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his  will, 
bed  the  direction,  the  great  number  as 
weU  m  the  tone  of  the  panegyrics,  which 
were  composed   for  this  occasion,  the 

.  emulation  of  ibreign  and  native  poets  to 
bewiul  hif  death,  and  to  celebrate  his' 
ikme,  presented  an  example  altogether 
tmique  in  the  history  of  liteniture.  The 
fiplendid  exequies  continued  for  three 
days,  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Pheeniz  v^ere  performed  upon 
t)^  Spanish  stages  with  great  solenmity. 
The  number  of  Lope's  compositions  is 
astonishing.  It  is  said  that  he  printed 
more  than  2lfi00fi€0  lines,  and  that  800 
of  his  pieces  have  appeared  upon  the 
atage.  lu  one  of  his  last  works,  he  af- 
firmed that  the  printed  portion  of  them 
was  leas  than  thoiso  which  were  i^ady  for 
die  press.    The  Oasiilian  language  is,  in- 

-  deed,  very  rich,  the  Spanish  verses  are 
oflen  very  ehoit,  and  the  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm  are  not  rigid.  We  may,  how- 
ever, doubt    the  pretended  number   of 

'  Lope's  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that,  if  he 
iiegan  to  compose  when  13  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  written  about  900  verses  daily, 
which,  if  we  consider  his  employments, 
and  the  interruptions  to  which, as  a  Soldier, 
a  secretary,  the  father  of  a  family,  and  e 
priest,  he  mtist  have  been  subject,  appears 
inconceivable.  What  we  poasess  of  his 
works  amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of 
this  quantity.  This,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  astonishment  at  his  ft^ility.  He 
bhnself  informs  us  that  he  had  more  than 
a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and 
brought  it  on  the  stage  within  ^  hours. 
Perez  de  Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope 
composed  as  rapidly  ra  poetry  as  in  prose, 
and  that  he  made  verses  faster  than  his 
aniauucnsis  could  write  them.  lie  es- 
timates Lope'b  plays  at  180Q,  and  his  sa- 
cramental pieces  (^AtUos  sacrctmentaloB)  at 
400.  Of  liis  writings,  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  plots  of 
diose  that  approach  nearest  to  the  charac- 
ter of  tragedyi  are  naually  ao  extensive, 


that  other  poets  would  have  made,  at  leaal^ 
four  pieces  of  tbem.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  exubenuice  found  in  La  Fuerza  ktsH' 
•toMi,  which  obtained  the  distinction  of  be* 
ing  represented  in  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
iiople.  In  fertility  of  dramatic  invention, 
and  facility  of  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution 
and  the  connexion  of  his  pieces  are  often 
slight  and  loose*  He  is  also  accused  of 
making  too  frequent  and  uniform  a  use 
of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault,  howev- 
er, hi»  successors  committed  still  more  fre- 
quently), and  of  freedom  in  his  delineations 
of  manners.  Some  (lord  Holland,  for  in- 
stance) have  attributed  to  him  also  the  in- 
trod  uction  of  the  character  termed  gr^ciosOf 
upon  the  Spanish  stage^  In  those  irregu- 
lar pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  taste,  we  find  such  bombast  ot 
language  and  tliought,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  conclude  that  he  intended  to 
make  sport  of  his  subject  and  his  hearers. 
The  merit  of  the  elaborate  parts  of  his 
tragedies  consists  particularly  in  the  rich 
exul)enuice  of  his  figures,  and,  according 
to  the  Spanish  critics,  the  puritv  of  his 
language.  In  judffingofhis  boldness  in 
treating  religious  anoirs,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
Many  foreign  dramatic  writers,  we  may 
add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  indebted 
to  him  for  their  best  pieces  and  touches. 
Schlegel,  m  his  lectures  on  the  drama 
( ForUiungen  uber  dramoHscke  Kunsi),  says 
of  Lope — **Witljout  doubt,  thia  writer, 
sometimes  too  nmch  extolled,  somet  mes 
too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  tlie  most 
favorable  licht  in  his  plays;  the  thea- 
tre was  the  best  school  for  the  correction 
of  his  throe  capital  faults,  viz.  defective 
connexion,  prolixity,  and  a  useless  display 
of  learning.^  In  aome  of  his  pieces,  es- 
pecially the  historical,  which  were  found- 
ed upon  old  romances  and  traditions,  a 
certain  nideness  of  manner  predominates, 
which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  charac- 
ter, and  seems  manifesdy  to  have  been 
choaen  for  the  subjeots.  Othen,  which 
delineate  the  manuera  of  the  time,  displav 
a  cultivated  tone.  They  all  contain  much 
humor  and  interesdnff  situations,  and  prob- 
ably there  are  few  which,  with  some  alter- 
ations, would  not  be  well  received,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Their  general  faults 
are  the  same— carelessness  of  plot  and 
negligent  execution.  They  are  also  de- 
ficient in  depth,  and  in  those  fine  qualities 
which  constitute  the  mysteries  of  the  art 
A  Colkccion  de  Uu  Obnu  sueUoi  am  m 
Pro9a  eomo  tn  Veno  dt  D.  Lopt^  ^^  ap« 
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Micd  at  Madxid,  1776»  aeq«  (21  vols^  4Uo.). 
This  doe«  not  contain  his  plays,  however, 
which  Were  published  at  an  earlier  date, 
,  in  25  vols.,  4to.  Concerning  his  life  (o^ 
which  bis  poem  Doraihea  gives,  pei^ 
haps,  the  most  valuable  iuibnnation}  and 
wntings,  consult  the  work  of  lord  Uol- 
land-^Some  Account  of  the  Lxie  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio 
(London,  1817, 2  vols^  2d  edition). 

Lord  ;  of  uncertain  etymology ;  a  title 
of  honor  or  dignity,  used  in  di^rem 
senses.  In  the  feudal  times,  lord  («ei^fneur) 
was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  the  land, 
who  retained  the  lioniinion  or  ultimate 
property  of  tbe  feud  or  fee,  the  use  only 
h&tkg  granted  to  tbe  tenant.  A  pesson 
who  has  the  lee  of  a  matior,  and  conse- 

rndy  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  is  called 
lord  of  the  manor*  In  these  cases,  the 
lordship  or  barony  was  connected  with 
the  seigoeurial  rights  of  j  urisdiction.  The 
superior  lord  is  styled  lord  paramount,  and 
if  bis  tenants  again  grant  a  portion  of  land 
to  other  persons,  they  being  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  lords 
in  reference  to  their  own  tenants^  are 
called  mesne  or  mean^  i.  e*  middle,  lords. 
Lord  is  also  a  mere  title  of  I'.ignity,  at- 
tached to  certain  official  stations,  which 
ai«  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes 
only  official  or  peesonal.  AH  who  are 
noble  by  birth  or  creadon,  that  is,  tbe  peers 
of  Engund,  are  called  lords ;  the  five  or- 
ders of  nobility  constitute  the  Icwxte  tem- 
poral, in  contraidisdtjction  from  tbe  prelates 
of  the  churcli,  or  lords  spiritual,  both  of 
whom  sit  together  in  the  house  of  lords. 
(See  Peers,)  It  is  sometimes  only  an 
official  title,  as  lord  advocate^  lord  mayor, 
6cc^  It  is  also  applied,  but  only  by  oour- 
.  lesy,  to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls. — In  scrips 
tore^  the  word  Lord,  when  printed  m 
capitals,  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  ^donm^  which  tbe 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  subsdtute  in 
reading,  and  even  in  writing,  fer  the  in* 
effidile  uam«*  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
tbe  term,in  tbe  original  Greek,  being  ic»p««f 
(owner,  master.) 

Lords,  House  of.  (See  ParHainbtnt, 
in  the  article  Creai  Britain*) 

LoAD^  Suffer;  a  ceremony  among 
Christians,  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  religion, 
and  make,  at  tbe  same  time,  a  profession 
of  their  feith.  Jesus  Christ  instiuited  the 
site  when  be  took  his  last  n^I  with  liis 
iiscfples.  The  bread,  which  he  broke 
after  tlw  Oriental  mamier,  was  a  fitting 


symbol  of  his  body,  wUch  was  sd<m  tn^h^ 
broken ;  and  the  red  wine  (for,  probably, 
Christ  used  this  kind  of  wine,  which  is 
tbe  most  common  m  Palestine)  was  a  sig- 
nificaut  symbol  of  his  blood.  In  all  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  this 
usage  was  introduced.  In  the  first  and 
second  century,  this  rite  was  celetnrated  in 
coDDexMMi  with  the  arape  (q»  v.)  or  love^ 
/east.  After  the  third  centuiy,  when  the 
congregations  became  more  numerous,  the 
agapes  ceased^  and  the  Lord's  supper  wos 
from  thence  celebrated  on  the  occasion  of 
«veiy  divine  service  in  the  churches,  la 
suob  a  way  that  all  present  could  |)artake, 
with  the  exception  of  catechumens  (i.  e. 
Christians  not  y«t  baptized),  and  of  unbe- 
lievers. These  were  obKged  to  withdraw 
when  the  celebration  of  tbe  Lord's  supper 
eommenced,  because  communion  was 
considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which  was 
to  be  witlibeld  from  profane  eyes.  Chris* 
tiaos  soon  be^an  to  ascribe  6U|)ematural 
power  to  the  nte,  and  to  take  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  for  more  than 
bread  and  wine,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  our  Savior  were 
united  with  them.  From  this  originated 
the  doctrine  of  transubstmntiation,  which 
was  started  by  Parrbasius  Radbertus,  in 
the  ninth  century.  Thoueh  tiiis  doctrine 
was  at  first  opposed  (see  Berengioius),  yet 
it  was  soon  generally  received,  and,  in 
1215,  solemnly  confirmed  by  pope  Inno^ 
cent  III,  in  tbe  fourth  Lateran  council 
From  the  new  doctrine  sprang  the  adora^ 
tion  of  tbe  host  (in  which  God  was  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  new  belief),  as  wefl 
as  the  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  in  tbe 
communion  to  the  laity,  because  it  was 
supposed,  that,  whei«  tlie  body  of  Christ 
WHS,  his  blood  must  be  too  ( Ooneomttonce)^ 
whence  the  use  of  the  wine  was  not 
necessary  for  tbe  reception  of  the  com- 
munion. This  refusal  was,  also,  partly 
owin^  to  a  deare  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  whereby  tbe  blood  of  Christ 
might  be  incautiously  spilled,  and  become 
prmaned ;  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy  to  establish  a  distinction  in  their 
own  favor.  Even  befoi^  the  origin  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioD,  the 
Lord's  supper  had  begun  to.  be  represent^ 
ed  as  a  sacrifice.  From  this  spraug  tbe 
private  mass.  (See  Mass.)  Aflei;  the 
nodon  of  purgatory  bad  become  prevalent, 
this  doctnne  was  eonnected  with  the 
above-mentioned  conception  of  the  com- 
munion as  a  sacrifice,  and  now  masses  weie 
said  cbiefiy  for  tlie  purpose  of  delivering 
the  souls  of  tlie  deceased  from  purgatory. 
As  eariy  as  the  seventh  eenturyt  privata 
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manes  were  celebrated  in  various  places; 
aAer  the  ninth  century,  they  were  in  use 
every  where.  Thus  the  Lord's  supper  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  sometliing 
quite  difierent  from  the  design  of  its 
HMii^der.  This  had  been  contended  pre- 
vious 10  the  reformation,  by  some  parties 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  church,  espe- 
cially by  the  Hussites  (see  J^2i9»<e»,ki  article 
Hus$)f  in  the  Meenth  century,  to  whonk 
indeed,  the  council  of  B41e  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  tlie  com- 
munion. The  reformers  renewed  the 
complaint,  that  the  church  had  deviated, 
in  die  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
from  the  purpose  of  Christ,  and  the  ex^ 
ample  of  the  apostohc  oge,  and  both  the 
German  and  Swiss  refenners  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  mass,  and  maintaining,  tbat 
the  Lord's  sup])er  ought  to  be  celebrated 
before  the  whole  congregation,  and  with 
the  administration  of  lK)th  bread  and 
wine.  In  explaitiing  the  words  by  which 
the  supper  was  instituted,  LuUier  and 
Zuuiglius  differed,  and  tlieir  different  opin^ 
ions  on  this  subject  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  the  unhappy  dissension  bet%veen 
the  Lutheran  and  Ualvinistio  churohe& 
Luther  took  the  words, "  This  is  my  body," 
^^  in  their  literal  sense,  and  thought 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Chdst 
were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  so  that  the  com- 
municant receives,  w^ith  and  under  (cvm 
et  gab)  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  real  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
Zuinglius,  on  the  other  side,  understood 
the  words  in  a  figurative  sensO)  and  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  say,  '*  The 
Dread  and  the  wine  represent  my  body 
and  my  blood,"  and  maintained,  therefore, 
that  tlie  bread  and  wine  were  mere  si^is 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Cbnst. 
From  this  difiference  of  opinion  arose  a 
violent  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuini- 
glius,  which,  in  later  times,  has  been 
continued  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  divines.  The  opinion  advanced 
by  Calvin,  by  which  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  supposed  in  the  communion,  though  it 
oame  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
than  that  of  S^inglius  did,  vet  was  essen- 
tially dififerent,  and,  therefore^  also  naet 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  strict 
adherents  of  Luther.  Melanchthon  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  notion,  and  so 
did  many  other  Lutheran  divines,  who 
were  called  by  die  oj^posite  party  PhUip' 
uii  and  Cr^pio-CakniviMs.  The  formula 
crnicorduBj  ot  articles  of  reli^ous  peace. 


suppressed  the  Crypto-Calvinlsts  id  dio* 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
established  the  idea  of  Ltitlier.  In  recent 
times,  many  Lutheran  divines  have  in- 
clioed  to  tlie  Calvinistic  doctrine.  The 
Greek  church  has  not  adopted  the  doo- 
Orine  of  transubstantiation  in  its  whole 
extent;  yet  her  doctrine  comes  nearer  to 
this  dogma  than  to  that  of  the  reformed 
churcli.  The  Orienud  Christians  difier 
also  from  the  Western,  in  using  leavened 
bread  in  the  Lord's  suf^pier,  and  in  admin- . 
istering  it  to  children.  (3ee  Gre$k  Churck) 
[The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  has 
given  rise  to  such  long  and  bitter  coateii- 
tion  between  Catholics  and  Protestant^ 
that  the  following  remarks,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  and  giving  tho  Catholic  views 
on  this  sid)ject,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.]  The  Catholic  doctrine 
of  communion  (says  the  writer)  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  clear  hisight  into 
the  fundamenud  views  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  all  sacred  tilings.  He,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  not  an  external  reve- 
lauon  of  the  Deity,  to  whom  Jesus  is  not 
the  incarnate  God,  and  his  doctrine  not 
divine  truth  higher  than  all  human  con- 
ceptions, who  regards  not  the  church,  as  a 
divine  instimtion,  and  her  traditions  as  in- 
disputably true,  cannot  enter  into  the 
Catholic  views  on  the  communion.  It 
must  be  particularly  considered,  that  Oath- 
olic  Christianity  is  of  a  truly  mystic  nature. 
By  tmfsHcism  we  mean  not  the  capricious 
imagmations  of  each  individual,  but  the 
universal  mystical  belief  of  the  church. 
Of  these  mysteries  the  sacrament  of  com- 
munion is  the  highest^  and  is  the  central 
point  of  all  tlie  instituuous  of  the  Catholic 
church*  In  all  religions,  we  find  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice,  which  man  offers  to  the  De- 
ity, by  which  he  acknowledges  a  relation 
between  himself  and  the  Deity,  and  en- 
deavors to  represent  the  devout  spuit  of  re- 
ligion by  an  act  of  external  worship.  The 
purer  is  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the  purer 
IS  the  religion.  It  was  reserved  for  Chris- 
tianity to  give  it  its  highest  reafity  and 
greatest  purity.  In  the  prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  that  be  shall 
be  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Mdchisedek 
{Psakncx.4);  but  this  Mekshisedek  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  ofiRsred 
bread  and  wine.  ( Gen,  xiv.)  Uow  then 
was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Malachi  pre- 
dicted that  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
law  would  be  abolished,  and  supplied  by 
a  pure  meat-offering.  (Malachi  i,  1 1.)  Ths 
incarnate  Grod  walked  in  the  flesh  among 
mortals,  teaching  and  working  miracks. 
wAkfter  having  p^ormed  tiie  mimcle  of 
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mnkipfyiQg  ^be  kwves^he  delivered  a  part 
of  his  mysteries  {JokA  vi,  48 — 56 ;  1  Co- 
rinik.  xix,  16 ;  iMke  xxii.  19, 30 ;  Mark  xhr, 
22—29 ;  MfOk.  xxvl  26^28.)  It  is  easily 
perceived  that  this  rite  must  have  been 
coeira)  with  the  foundatioii  of  his  religion, 
•ml  that  the  apostles  every  where  intro- 
duced it  and  made  known  its  si^ification. 
But  wiiat  the  apostles  have  mtroduced 
and  preaehed  we  leani  onlv  by  tradition. 
This  tradition,  however,  tells  us  that  the 
prdinance  of  Christ  was  meant  literally. 
The  Lord  (proceeds  the  writer)  remained 
in  his  church :  in  the  eongregations  of  the 
Cliristians,  the  body  and  the  bk^od  of  the 
8ovior  were  offered  and  tasted  in  the  shape 
of  bread  and  wine.  This  was  the  belief 
of  the  church  from  the  beginning ;  and  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  it  commenced  at 
any  particular  time,  or  supplanted  another 
doctrine.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is, 
that  a  similar  doctrine,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  same  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioti, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches,  which 
long  since  separated  from  the  Catho- 
lic. This  rite  is  in  remembrance  of  the 
tleath  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But 
how  (says  the  writer]  can  we  sin  against  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  How  can 
"we  take  it  at  all  unworthily,  if  the  whole 
eeremony  is  a  mere  act  of  commemora- 
tion ?  To  what  purposta  would  be  the  ad- 
monidon,  <<This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me,^  if  there  yvsa  no  meaning  attached  to  it 
but  that  of  a  pardcipation  in  the  fruits  of 
Jeausf  death  by  an  act  of  commemora- 
tion ?  The  memcMy  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
connected  with  all  tlie  benefits  of  his  reli- 
gion* Further,  as  soon  as  we  admit  of  a 
real  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharist, 
we  must  be  ready  to  concede,  also,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  reali- 

?,  thouefa  they  remain  still  in  appearance, 
hat  which  reallj  exists,  ii  the  sacra- 
mentally  (not  visibly)  pr^nt  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  By  a  miracle  of  the 
Omnipotent,  a  change  is  effected,  and  this 
we  call  tranaubstantiation.  It  has  been 
proved  already,  by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
no  philosophical  contradicdon  in  this,  and 
we  find  it  the  principle  of  a  whole  philo- 
sophicttl  school,  the  sceptics,  to  dilute 
the  real  existence  of  appearances.  Even 
tlio  oldest  Christian  fktners,  not  only  in 
Sermons,  but  in  passagea  explanatory  of 
their  doctrines^  and  (Mstined  for  the  in- 
stmedon  of  the  catechumens,  expressed 
themsdves  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
us  that  the  first  Christians  were  not 
only  oofivinced  of  Christ's  being  pres- 
ent through  oiu-  belief  but  also  that 
the  fotfead  or  wine '  no  longer  existed. 


Jusdn  Martyr,  endeavoring  to  give  the 
emperor  a  notion  of  the  religion  of  the 
Christians,  afler  describing  the  ceremo- 
ny of  consecradon,  says,  ^We  eat  this 
not  as  common  bread,  and  drink  this 
not  as  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ 
•  afler  having  been  made  man  by  the  word 
*  of  God,  had  flesh  and  bkx>d,  so  we  believe 
also,  that  the  food  consecrated  by  his 
words,  has  become  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  man  Jesus."  (.^hta  1.)  We  know  al- 
so, that  the  Christians  were  accused,  by 
the  pagans,  of  eatinf  ,  in  their  secret  as- 
semblies, the  flesh  ot  an  infant — a  notion 
which  certainly  took  its  rise  from  their 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which 
the  former  might  have  heard  some  ob- 
scure account.  The  Christians,  in  gene- 
mi  (continues  the  writer),  kept  this  doc- 
trine very  secret  (discipuna  arcam).  If 
they  believed  that  they  received  Christ 
only  through  faith,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  they  made  such  a  mystery  of  it.  But 
this  they  did,  and  instructed  their  catechu- 
mens in  this  doctrine  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore their  baptism.  The  dogma  of  traxt- 
substantiation  is  as  old  as  the  communion 
itself  and  was  by  no  means  first  set  up  by 
Parrhasius  Radbertus,  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, as  is  commoidy  asserted  by  the  Prot- 
estants. There  is  no  reason  why  that 
real  presence  should  be  limited  to  the 
time  when  the  Christian  receives  the  eu- 
charist; for  Christ  distinctly  says,  *<  This  is 
my  body,"  and  tenders  it,  on  that  account, 
to  his  disciples.  And  how  could  it  be  de- 
cided at  what  moment  this  presence  com- 
mences, and  when  it  ceases?  The  firet 
Christians  knew  nothing  about  this  limi- 
tation. They  regarded  the  consecrated 
host  with  feelings  of  adoration  ;  they 
partook  of  it  with  the  utmost  awe,  and 
carried  it  with  them  in  times  of  persecution, 
to  encourage  themselves  by  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Oriffen,  a  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry, says,  "You, who  are  allowed  to  par- 
take in  the  holy  mysteries,  you  know  how 
to  keep  the  body  of  the  Lord  you  receive, 
with  all  caution  and  reverence  (the  Chris- 
tians received  it  formerly  with  their  hands), 
lest  any  part  of  the  hallowed  gift  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  you  believe  justly  that  you 
bring  guilt  upon  yourselves  when,  by  neg- 
ligence, you  drop  any  part  of  it"  EqualJy 
strong  terms  are  to  bie  found  in  Cyril's  in 
structions  to  the  new  converts,  as  well  as 
in  the  Hturgy  of  all  the  Oriental  and  West- 
em  churdbHes,  the  testimony  of  which  is 
of  the  greater  importance,  as  it  is  not  the 
testimony  of  a  few  single  scholars,  but  the 
public  profession  of  entire  churches.  As 
firom  the  first  times^  the  presbyter  of  the 
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congregadon  perfbnned  the  coroecration, 
the  pecntiar  view  of  the  Cutholic  church, 
which  considers  the  spiritual  ^ide  of  a 
congregation  m  a  sacrificing  pnest,  is  ex- 
plained. The  mass  is  oothing  but  this 
sacrifice,  and,  so  far,  as  old  in  its  essential 
character  as  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  it 
first  received  its  external  additions  and 
form  under  Gregory  the  Great  The  Lord^s 
supper  is  a  sacrament,  which,  by  an  ex- 
tenial  symbol,  sanctifies  the  internal  man. 
^lie  Catholic  view  of  communion  per- 
vades the  Whole  Catholic  religious  and  eo- 
clesiastical  system.  This  creed  of  the 
■whole  Christian  church,  the  Greek  not 
excepted,a8  it  is  represented  here,  remained 
uncoutro verted  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, wiien  the  controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  broke  out, 
respecting  tlie  bread  to  be  Used  in  the 
communion — whether  it  ought  to  be  leav- 
ened or  unleavened.  Respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supper,  there  arose  no  dis- 
pute, tin  the  bef  inning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  priest  Berengarius  of 
Tours  denied  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
standation,  but  not  that  of  the  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Christ  The  whole 
church  was  surprised  at  this  innovatton. 
This  gave  occasion,  iU  the  fourth  Lateran 
council,  to  a  solemn  ]m)cIatNation  of  the 
old  creed  of  the  church  on  tmnsubstati- 
tiation.  This  creed  continued  in  full  au- 
thority, and  even  Huss  did  not  Impeach  it; 
nay,  Huss  and  bis  adherents  were  filled 
with  reverence  towards  the  sacrament, 
and  claimed  even  the  cup.  It  had  become 
customary  in  latter  times,  from  fear  of  spili- 
ingsorae  part  of  the  blood,  to  eive  onjy  the 
body  to  the  laity,  since  in  tlie  body  the 
blood  was  contained  (doctrine  of  concom- 
itance). The  Hussites,  however,  believed 
that  the  cup  was  a  coastituent  part  of  the 
sacrament,  without  which  the  sacrament 
would  not  be  complete.  The  church  con- 
demned this  opinion  as  a  heresy,  in'  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1415.  By  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
whole  Catholrc  system  was  attacked,  as 
Che  reformers,  rejectinff  the  tMditions  of 
the  churqh,  took  th^  Bible  alone  for  thek* 
guide  in  matters  of  belief,  and  departed,  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  Catholic  theory 
of  communion.  If  they  hail  lefl  im 
Catholic   doctrine    on    communion,    the 

Eriesthood  and  mass  would  necessarily 
ave  remained  too.  By  what  means 
couW  the  priests  of  the  new  sect  obtdn 
their  consecration  ?  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  establish  a  neW  theory  of  coni- 
munion ;  or,  rather,  it  was  the  natural  con- 
•equence^  since  the  new  church,  founded 


on  reason,  by  which  tfie  Bcnptsn  watf  tli 
he  searched,  must  needs  lose  a  sense  of 
the  Catholic  mysteries.  In  the  council  of 
Trent,  session  13,  are  pronounced  the 
fbllowinff  canons,  which  represent  thb 
creed  of  the  church : — 1.  If  any  one  de- 
nies that  there  19  contained  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  ahai;  tnily,  really 
and  substantially,  the  body  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  consequently,  the 
entire  Christ, — if  such  a  one  say,  that  be 
is  contained  therein  only  as  in  a  symlio^ 
tfdjigura,  vd  virUde,  anathema,  sii  (let  him 
be  cursed).  %  If  any  one  says,  tlmt  there 
remains  in  the  n^ost  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  tlie  substance  of  the  bread  and  wlue, 
together  with  the  life  and  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  he  doiiet 
that  wonderful  and  miraculous  transform- 
ation of  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substahoe  of 
the  wme  into  the  blood,  whilst  there  re- 
mains only  the  shape  {species)  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  which  transMrmatio& 
is  termed,  by  the  Cadiolic  chmrli,  trrk)»- 
sxibsta7%tialion^--^and^uma  siL  3.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  denies  that  there  Se  cod- 
tained  in  the  venerable  sacrament  of  the 
filter,  under  both  sorts,  add  afler  divisioti 
has  been  perfonned  under  the  sUigle  Ptrv 
of  both  sorts,  the  whole  Chmth-imatkemm 
siL  4.  If  any  one  says,  that,  afler  cotiae- 
cration  has  been  performed,  the  body  and 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  miracu- 
lous sacrament  of  the  altar,  but  that  thie 
is  only  during  the  tasting,  neither  hefhtf^ 
nor  q/lenooms,  and  Uiat  there  is  not  m 
the  consecrated  host  or  the  prides,  pre- 
eerved  or  remaining  afler  the  oelebration 
of  the  Lord's  6U|)per,  the  true  body  ef 
the  Lord — anatiuma  nt  5.  If  any  one 
says,  either  that  remission  of  rans  is  the 
principal  effect  ef  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  that  no  other  results  spring  from 
it — anaiketna  teit,  6.  If  any  one  says,  that 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God  is  not  to  be 
adored  by  external  worship,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  ahur,  and  to  be  revered 
whh  pardcnlar  solemnity,  nor  to  be  sol- 
emnly carried  about  in  firocessions,  after 
the  praiseworthy  and  universal  usage  of 
the  church,  nor  to  be  presented  publicly 
to  tlie  people,  and  that  diose  who  adorn 
him  are  Hlolatem—^auUhema  siL  7.  If 
any  one  says,  it  is  not  permitted  to  keep 
the  holy  eucharist  in  the  pix,  bat  that  it 
must  be  distributed  immediately  afler  the 
consecration  to  the  by-standers,  or  that  it 
is  not  permitted  to  bear  it  reverentially  to 
the  sick — oMthema  $ii,  8.  If  any  one  sayi^ 
Chat  the  Christ  ofi^red  in  the  eucharist  ii 
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UmeAfmtf  spiritiially  and  not  sscrament- 
aUy  and  really — una6i9ma  sU,  9.  If  any  one 
denies  that  all  Christian  believeFS  of  eitiier 
aex,  aa  seen  as  th^  are  arrived  at  years  of 
diseietien,  are  bound)  afler  the  coi'nniaifd 
of  the  holy  Catholic  chumh,  to  communi- 
cate, at  leaat,  at  fiaater  ererv  y^r-^-onof^ 
wm  sit.  10«  '^B*^  ^^®  ^y^  ^^at  it  is  iM)t  jpei^- 
antted  to  the  officiating  priest  to  adminis- 
ter the  aacranwot  to  hkn»etf-^€MiiM«inaMt. 
11.  If  any  one  aaya,  that  fiiith  alone  is  a 
^nfficiem  prepaovtion  fbf  the  enjoyment 
of  the  holy  eacranMnt-wmc^ema  sii.  The 
Gatholiea  have  still  the  prtstsms  nuvrusn,  as 
%  pledge  that  the  Lord  remains  with  their 
chtireh.  (See  Corpus  Christ) 
LoKBNzo  DB  Medtci.  (Bee  Mtdicu) 
LoRCTTO  ;  a  small  town  in  the  States 
«f  the  Charch,  afootit  three  niiles  from  tlie 
sea,  in  the  Mare  of  Ancona,  with  a  bishop, 
who  is  also  bishop  of  Reeanati,  and  5000 
inbafaitimis,  who  are  principally  supported 
by  the  resort  of  pilgrmt^  P^gri  mages  are 
laade  to  the  casa  stmia — the  feK>ly  house  hi 
tbe  cathedral  of  Loretto,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  house  off  the  virgin  Maiy, 
tAd  which  was  carried  by  the  angels  (1291) 
Imm  Galilee  to  Dahnatia,  and  thence,  in 
1294,  to  Italy,  near  Reeauati,  and,  finally 
/ld95),  to  the  E^iot  where  it  now  remains. 
lliis  holy  bouBe,  whrch  is  in  the  centre 
^  the  obufcfa,  is  covered,  externally,  with 
marble,  and  is  built  of  ^bony  and  briok. 
It  is  30  feet  long,  15  wide,  and*  19  i^ 
high,  and  richly  ornamented.  It  has  also 
h^n  imitated  at  other  places  (for  instance, 
at  PkBgue).  Loretto  formeriy  contained 
gteat  treasures,  collected  from  the  f^U 
grima  The  income  t>f  this  house  once 
amoimted  to  30,000  scudi,  besicles  the 
presentur  received  annually.  Ilie  pilgrims 
were  estimated  at  100,000  yearly.  Amongst 
other  corioekies,  a  window  is  shown  in 
the  holy  house,  through  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  Mary,  when  he  an-* 
Bounced  the  bhth  of  the  Savior.  Ra- 
phael's painting  of  the  vir^n  thrdwin£  a 
veii  over  the  infimt  is  iieautiiul.  The 
treasures  were,  in  part,  expended  in  pay* 
ing  tbe  conrnbutions  imposed  by  the 
Frend)  (1798) ;  the  restwastaken  poesc^ 
sion  ef  by  them.  Ther  carried  the  ima^e 
of  the  virgin  to  Paris,  but  it  was  restored 
with  greet  pomp^  December  9, 180!2. 

LnjnrEirr ;  a  fortified  and  regularly  buih 
•eaport  of  France,  department  bf  the 
M oitHhan,  on  the  bat  of  Port  Louis,  at 
the  influx  of  the  small  river  Scorf.  The 
harbor  is  large  and  secure,  and  of  easy 
access.  It  h^  still  some  trade,  particular- 
ly with  tbe  French  colonies,  and  is  a 
wHmte  o£  importaneoy  on  acooont  fd  it* 


tnagazines  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navjr. 
The  principal    tnaniifacture    is    of  salt 
Populatiob,  17,115  ;  340  miles  W.  by  S. 
Paris  ;  lat  47^  45^  N. ;  Ion.  6*>  2^  W. 
*  LoRHE,  Marion  de.    (See  Dclorme.) 

Lorraine,  Claude.  (See  Ckciuk  Lor* 
rmne,) 

LoRRAiNK  [LoVutnngia ;  m  German, 
Loffirineen),  so  called  from  Lothaire  II,  to 
whom  this  part  of  tbe  coumry  fell  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  between  him  arid 
•his  brothers,  Lonis  II  and  Charies  (854), 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  kingdcnr 
of  Austrasia:  It  was  divided  into  Lower 
and  Upper  Lorraine  ;  the  former  in- 
cluding all  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Metise  an\i  the  Scheldt,  to  tbe  sea; 
the  latter  the  countries  between  the  Rbiue 
and  the  Moselle,  to  the  Meuse.  Lorraine, 
at  a  later  period,  was  bounded  by  Alsace, 
Franche-Comt^,  Champagne,  Luxemburg, 
the  present  Prussian  province  of  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Rhine,  contiuning  10,150  square  mile% 
and  at  present  forming  the  French  depart- 
ments of  tbe  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  the  Mo- 
selle and  tbe  Meurthe,  with  a  population 
of  1,^00,000  inhabitants.  Its  forests  and 
mountains,  aiuong  which  the  principal  is 
the  Vosges^  are  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
cattle,  ami  contain  much  game  ;  they  also 
yield  copper,  salt,  iron,  tin,  aud  some  sil- 
ver. Sah  springs  and  lakes^  abounding 
With  f!sh,  are  also  to  be  found.  The  sou 
is;  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  fiot  adapt- 
ed for  tillage.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
a  Considerable  extent  The  French  and 
German  languages  are  spoken.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  €terman  origin.  Lorraine  was 
for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  was,  for  a  lon§[ 
time,  a  fief  of  tbe  (Jerman  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Charies  tbe  Bold>  duke  of 
Lortmne,  in  1431,  whhout  male  heirs, 
the  country  was  inherited  by  his  daughter 
Isabella.  The  two  grandsons  of  her  son- 
in-law  Frederic — Antony  and  Claude — 
fotnaded,  in  1506,  the  principial  and  col- 
lateral Lorraine  fines,  the  Tauer  of  which 
spread  in  France  (tbe  dukes  De  Guis^ 
D'Aumale,  D^Bxeof,  DTIarcourt,  belong- 
ed to  it).  Prom  that  time  forward  (1540), 
Filance  took  a  decided  part  in  all  disputes 
relating  to  Lorraine.  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  driven  out,  during  the  30  years'  war, 
on  account  of  hk  connexion  with  Austria. 
He  was  restored  in  1659,  under  severo 
conditions,  and,  bk  16691,  he  consented 
that  Lorraine  sbeuld  eo  to  France  on 
his  death,  the  house  or  Lorraine  bt^ing 
recognised  as  princes  of  the  blood.  Ho 
was,  faowervoi^  again  deposed^  and  dfed 
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in  the  Austrian  s^rice.  His  brother'^ 
grandson  LeopoI4  was  recognised  ss 
duke  of  LorraiAe  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
\vick  (1697).  France  finaliv  succeeded  in 
her  intendofis,  when  StauisUuis,  father-in- 
law  of  Lou ja  XV,  and  the  dethroned  king 
of  Poland,  hy  the  peace  of  Vienna  (No- 
vember 8, 1738),  received  the  dpchies  of 
Lorraioe  and  Bar  (wilh  the  exception  of 
the  county  of  Falkcnstein),  which,  after 
his  death  (176G)^were  united  with  France. 
By  tlie  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815),  a 
small  part^  with  the  fortress  Saarlouis,  was 
ceded  to  Germany,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Rliine.  Besides  the  principal  town,  Nan- 
cy (q.  v.),  Lun^ville  (q.  v.J  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peace  ot  1801.  Charles 
Eugene,  duke  of  Lorraine-EIboeuf,  bom 
September  ^  1751,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  command- 
ed the  lament  roved  ^Uemand^  under  the 
title  of  prince  Lambesc,  and  afierwards  en- 
tered tiie  Austrian  service,  and  died  at 
Vienna,  November  21, 1825.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  younget  line.  The  elder  line 
now  rules  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Mode- 
na,  (See  Etienne's  ReaunU  de  VHisioire  d$ 
Ziorrcune  (Paris,  1825).  See  also  Hapsburg.) 
LoRT.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
some  of  the  parrot  tribe,  from  their  fre- 
quently repeating  the  word.  They  have^ 
however,  no  ^distinct  characters  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  separate  them  from 
the  great  g^uus  psittacus^  They  are  very 
active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity.  They 
are  found,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Mo> 
luccas,  and  are  hekl  in  great  esdmadon  in 
some  parts  of  the  East.  The  mnut  priz- 
ed is  the  scarlet  lory,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  Dutch 
were  at  first  wholly  unsuccess&l  in  trans- 
porting it  thither;  the  birds  generally  died 
on  tlie  voyage^  They  are  now,  however, 
brought  across  the  ocean  without  much 
difficulty,  and  are  niarked  by  their  tender 
ness  and  attachment  to  their  masters. 
The  Javanese  appear  to  have  a  great  pre-i 
dilection  for  them,  and  raise  them  in 
great  numbeis.  But  the  most  valuable  of 
Uiese  birds  is  the  yeliow-eoUared,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  circle  of  yel- 
low around  its  neck.  It  is  principally 
found  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  very  docile 
and  familiar^  aiMi  has  great  aptness  in 
learning  to  speak  ;  this,  lulded  to  its  beau* 
tv,  and  its  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  it,  renders  it  very 

a^hly  esteemed    A  eingle  bird  has  been 
d  in  London  as  high  as  20  guineas. 
Lot  ;  a  river  of  France,  wmch  rises  in 
die  depajctmentuof  Iaz^  jand  joins  ihe 


Garonne,  near  AigmOon;  leng^  150 
miles.  It  gives  name  to  a  department. 
(See  Department) 

Lot  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  history 
a  nephew  of  Abraham,  who,  to  avoid 
diesensions  between  his  followers  and 
those  of  Abraham,  went  east  into  ^le 
plain  of  Jordan,  towards  Sodom,  while  his 
uncle  dwelt  in  Canaan.  Having  been 
taken  captive  by  some  marauding  chieft, 
Lot  was  delivered  by  Abmh«mi  from 
their  hands.  Having  received  two  angeb 
into  his  house  in  Sodom,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  it  by  night,  by  the  inhabitants, 
^ho  were  struck  blind,  and  the  impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  eity  was  announced 
to  Lot.  He  escaped  ftom  the  devoted 
spot,  vnth  bis  fiimily ;  but  his  wife,  looking 
back  at  the  scene  of  devastation,  **  became 
a  pillar  of  salt,**  wlti^  Jeeephus,  and  Ben* 
jamin  of  Tudela,  declaim  existed  in  their 
times,  and,  according  to  sofne  late  travel* 
krs,  was  to  be  seen  not  long  ago.  The 
text  is,  by  some,  understood  merely  to  Sig- 
nify, that  slie  was  rendered  a  stattie,  that 
is,  motionless,  by  being  incmsted  witk 
sbIl  Lot  ailerwanls  became  the  father  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  by  his  two  daughtem 

Lot.  Man  oflen*  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  choose  between  two  measures^ 
things,  persons,  &c.  In  such  cases,  he 
oflen  allows  himself  to  be  determined  by 
some  outward  impulse^  This  is,  in  parl^ 
the  reasen  why  men  appeal  to  lot.  The 
predominant  motive,  however,  in  very 
many  eases,  is  a  superstidous  belief  of  the 
du>ect  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  de* 
termining  the  result  Hence  we  find  the 
lot  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  ages  and 
nadons  little  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
less  guided  by  reason  than  by  belief  in 
supernatural  influences;  and  hent;e,  too, 
the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  the 
appeal  to  lot  is  oflen  aeconinanied  in  such 
a  state  of  society.  (See  Divination,^  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  diflfer- 
ent  modes  of  determination  by  lot,  and  the 
various  cases  in  -which  men  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  resolving  doubts.  The 
Hebrews  used  to  draw  lots  before  under* 
taking  any  important  emerprise  ;  also  m 
criminal  trials,  to  determine  the  question 
of  guih  or  innocence  ;  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Thus  the  aposde  Mat- 
thew was  chosen  by  lot  For  this  pur- 
pose, dice  or  small  staves  were  generally 
taken.  The  holy  lot  was  the  Urim  and 
7%wnimm,  The  Greeks  made  use  of  dice, 
with  signs,  letters  or  words  inscribed. 
These  were  drawn  out  of  a  vessel,  and  in- 
terpreted by  priests,  or  the  dice  wen 
tfaiown  as  in  games.  Such  ^ewere  fbimd 
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lb  numy  temples,  and  one  at  Pneoeete  was 
fiunous  on  that  account.  The  nortbem 
nations— RusBiaAg,Cierman6,Swcdes,&c.^ 
aH  bad  their  ways  of  iirying  into  the  fu* 
tore  by  lot.  The  MoraTian  Brethren  have 
re-introduced  the  appeal  to  lot ;  they  use 
it  in  the  case  of  marriages  and  appoint* 
mentis  in  their  commtmity,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  determined 
aokly  by  it. 

Lot  has  received,  in  America,  the  pe« 
culiar  meaning  of  a  portion  of  land,  as  a 
house-loL  In  the  first  setdement  of  the 
country,  a  certain  portion  or  share  of  land 
was  auoUed  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  town  ; 
this  was  called  his  lot  Hence,  m  a  more 
genehil  sense,  the  same  word  was  applied 
to  any  piece  of  land.    (See  ^mericanianu) 

Lot-and-Garonne  ;  a  department  ot 
France.    (See  DtpmiiMrd.) 

Loth;  a  GJerman  weight,  the  half  of  an 
ounce,  or  the  33d  part  of  a  pound  avoii^ 
dupois.  The  lead  used  by  navigators  and 
mechanics  is  also  called  Ijoih  in  German. 

Lotichius,  Peter  (called  Secundus,  to 
&tinguish  him  from  his  uncle),  bom  at 
Saalmunster,  in  Hanau,  1528,  studied  phi- 
losophy, the  ancient  languages,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  under  Melissus,  Camerarius 
and  Melanchthon ;  served  in  the  forces  of 
the  Smalcaldic  league ;  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy,  as  the  mtor  to  some  rich  young 
men  ;  during  this  tune,  studied  medicine 
at  the  most  ftunous  uni^ersides  of  both 
countries,  and  afterwards  received  a  doc- 
torate at  Padua.  He  died  very  younff,' 
while  professor  pf  medicine  at  Heidel- 
beiig,  1560,  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
a  love  potion,  which  was  given  him  in 
Boloprn.  His  Latin  poetry,  particularly 
his  ele^es,  give  him  a  place  among  the 
first  modem  Latin  poets.  Tliere  are  edi- 
tions of  his  PotmatOy  by  P.  Burmann 
(Amsterdam,  1754,  2  vom.,  4to.),  and  by 
Kretschmar  (Dresden,  1773]. 

LoTioiv,  in  medicine  ana  pharmacy,  is 
a  wash  for  beautifying  the  skin,  l>y  clear- 
ing it  of  the  deformities  occomoned  by  a 
piietematural  secredon.  Almost  all  the 
lotions  advertised  for  sale,  contain  much 
deleterious  matter,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  had  recourse  ta 

Lottery  (fit)m  loi)\  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  chance.  Lotte- 
ries, like  every  other  species  of  gambling, 
ao  doubt  have  a  pernicious  ini9uence  upon 
•be  character  of  those  concerned  in  them. 
Though  this  influence  is  not  so  direct,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  are  not  so 
disastrous,  as  those  of  some  other  species 
of  ffomblin^,  which  call  into  exercise  the 
Yiofem  posBioBs^  and  stake  the  gambler's 
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whole  fortune  upon  a  single  chance  or. 
exertion  of  skill, — still,  as  this  kind  can  be 
carried  on  secretly,  and  the  temptations  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  all  ages, 
and  all  descriptions  of  prisons,  it  spreacte 
more  widely  in  a  community,  and  may 
thus  silently  infect  the  sober,  economicm 
and  industrious  habits  of  a  j>eople  more 
extennvely  and  deeply,  than  those  species 
of  gambling  which  are  attended  with 
greater  turbulence,  and  a  train  of  other 
vices.  Lotteries  are  of  different  kinds :  I. 
Numerical  lottery,  or  lotto  (/otto  di  Ge* 
luwo)  ,•  invented  by  the  Genoese.  At  the 
elections  of  tlie  cotfnsellors,  the  nances  of 
the  candidates  were  cast  into  a  vase,  and 
dien  into  a  wheel-of-fortune,  when  wagers 
were  laid  upon  the  event  of  the  elections ; 
the  state  finally  undertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bank.  It  is  said  that 
Benedetto  Gentile,  a  counsellor,  first  in-* 
troduced  this  lotto  in  ]6S(> ;  and,  because 
the  name  GeniHe,  by  chance,  had  never 
been  drawn,  the  popular  belief  prevailed, 
that  the  devil  had  earned  him  off,  togedier 
with  his  name,  to  punisl)  him  for  this  un- 
lucky invention.  Number*  were  after^ 
wards  substituted  instead  of  the  narhes  of 
eligible  noblemen,  and  hence  the  lotto  as- 
Aimed  its  present  fbrm.  The  numbers 
from  1  to  90  are  used  ;  fix)m  these,  on  the 
day  of  drawing,  five  numbers  are  always 
drawn.  Out  of  the  90  numbers,  each  ad- 
venturer choo^ies  for  himself  such  and  as 
many  numbers  as  he  likes,  and  specifies 
wiUi  what  sum  and  upon  what  kind  of 
chance  he  will  back  each  selected  num- 
ber ;  whereupon  he  receives  a  printed 
ticket.  In  this  bttery,  there  are  four  kinds 
of  chances:  1.  An  estrado,  so  called, 
which  requires  only  one  number  among 
the. five  that  are  ditiwn,  and  in  which  the 
saocessfiil  adventurers  rec^lvedil4  timed 
the  stake.  By  this  the  lotto  gams  16  per 
cent.,  because  there  ate  17  blanks  to  one 

{)rize.  2.  Tlie  wager,  in  which  a  man 
ays  a  wager,  as  it  were,  with  the  lotto, 
that  one  of  the  selected  numbers  wiH 
have  the  fii^t,  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth 
place  in  the  order  of  drawing.  Should 
this  event  happen  in  the  drawing,  the  bet- 
tor obtains  67  times  the  sum  deposited. 
By  this  the  lotto  gains  about  25  per  cent. 
8.  The  third  Is  an  cmboj  in  which,  of  the 
numbers  drawn,  there  are  two  which  the 
adventurer  has  pitched  upon.  He  re- 
ceives from  the  lotto  240  times  the  stake. 
In  this  case,  the  lotto  gains  87  per  cent* 
there  bein^  399  blanks  to  one  prize  4, 
The  last  is  a  tehio,  by  which  the  lotto 
aains  54  per  cent.,  there  being  11,347 
Uanks  to  one  prize.    It  raquires  the  ad- 
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^  venturer  to  piteh  upon  three  of  the  five 
numbenB  drawn,  in  which  case  he  wins 
4800  times  the  amount  of  the  stake.  The 
qualemes  and  qtdntemes  are  a  later  in* 
yentlon,  and  seldom  applied  to  practice, 
because  the  lotto  thereby  gains  88  per 
cent,  and  mQre.  The  lotto  was  every 
where  patronized  by  the  multitude,  with 
an  interest  increasing  almost  to  madnesBL 
Wise  governments  soon  saw  into  the  de- 
etructive  tendency  of  the  lotto,  and  put  an 
c;nd  to  it,  or  prohibited  adventunng  in  it 
imder  a  severe  penalty.  Though  the  profit 
of  the  lotto  banks  was  evident,  yet  fortune* 
hy  means  oftemes  and  quinternea,  brought 
many  of  them  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  iti 
very  vei^e,  and  hence,  if  numbers  were 
backed  too  frequently,  the.  conductors 
took  the  precaution  to  secure  themselves^ 
by  declaring  before  the  drawing,  that 
Buch  numbmiB  were  full,  and  they  could 
receive  no  further  stake  upon  them. 
Frauds,  also,  were  practised,  by  means  of 
violent  riding  and  carrier-pigeons,  on 
those  lottos,  the  under  offices  of  whicb» 
being  placed  at  a  distance,  were  accus* 
tom^  to  sell  tickets,  after  the  drawing  in 
the  principal  offices  bad  commenced.  IL 
The  proper  lottet^,  called  also  class  lotU" 
1^,  when  divided  into  classes.  Its  origin 
is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  lotto.  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Roman  Congich 
no.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
from  the  transfer  of  merchandise  by  lot^ 
of  which  method  the  Italian  merchants 
made  use  even  in  the  middle  ages,  find  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Germany  ; 
for  as  early  as  1521,  the  council  at  Osna- 
burg  is  said  to  have  established,  lotteries 
for  merchandise.  So  also  in  France,  un- 
der F'raucis  I,  similar  lotteiies  for  mer- 
chandise were  pennitted  to  the  merchant*, 
under  the  inspection  of  government,  in 
consideration  of  certain  duties.  A  money 
lottery  was  established  at  Florence,  in 
15>30.  In  1571,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  public  officer  in  Venice  for  the 
inspection  of  the  lottery.  From  It^ly, 
lotteries  passed  into  France, ,  under  the 
name  of  hlanqut  (from  tiie  Itcjian  biancn, 
because  most  of  the  tickets  were  blanks, 
mere  white  paper,  carta  hianca).  In  1583 
and  1588,  Louis  de  Gonztiga  established 
such  a  Uanque  in  Paris,  for  providing  poor 
girls  of  his  estates  with  dowries  ;  and,  in 
1656,  Lawrence  Touti  (from  whom  tUe 
Tontines  derive  their  name)  sought  to  es- 
tablish a  lai^fe  hlanifue  royale,  which  was 
first  accomplished  m  1660.  Since  tliis 
lime,  there  nave  been  in  France  only  te*- 
teries  royak^^  the  income  pf  which  iis 
pommonly  applied  to    public  b^ildings. 


This  iniquitous  traffic  has  been  reviYed  of 
late,  in  France,  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  destructiye  scale  than  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  country.  In  1810 — and  we 
have  no  reason  to  befieve  any  decrease 
has  since  taken  place-lotteries  were 
drawn  twice  a  week  at  Paris,  and  so  often 
St  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Stras- 
bui^,  as  to  afford  one  every  other  day. 
12,W0,000  irancs  were  yearly  produced  to 
government  by  this  public  gambling ;  and 
it  has  been  esttmatea,  that  at  Paris,  the  re* 
suk  has  been  more  than  100  suicides  an-; 
nually.  In  England,  the  first  lottery  oc^ 
curs  in  1567--^1568,  a  printed  plan  of 
which,  as  distributed,  belongs  to  the  an-> 
tiquarian  society  in  London.  In  1612,  a 
lottery  was  granted  in  behalf  of  the  Vlr- 

giuia  company,  and,  in  16^,  one  also  in 
ehalf  of  the*  undertaker  of  an  aqueduct 
to  furnish  London  with  water.  In  1709, 
the  rage  for  private,  and,  in  many  in^ 
stances,  most  fraudulent  lotteries,  was  at  ifS 
height  in  England,  and  shop-keepers,  of 
all  descriptions,  disposed  of  their  goods  in 
this  way,  the  price  of  tickets  being  as  Joti 
as  half  a  crown,  a  shill'mg,  or  even  six- 
pence. Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
an  existu)^  act  of  parliament  was  put  ui 
force  fi>r  their  suppression,  and  another  to 
the  same  purpose  was  passed  in  the  lOtb 
of  queen  Anne.  The  first  parliamentary 
lottery  lyas  instituted  in  1709,  and,  fi^m 
that  time  till  1824,  no  session  passed  with- 
out a  lottery  bill.  In  October,  1826,  the 
last  English  lottety  was  drawn.  They 
are  now  abolished  in  England.  As  early 
as  1549,  a  lottery  was  dravyn  in  Amster- 
dam, to  procure  moi>^  for  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  a  cUurch,  and,  in  1595,  one 
at  Delft.  In  16^,  one  was  established  at 
Hamburg,  according  to  the  Dutch  method, 
and,  in  1699,  the  first  class  lottery,  at  Nu- 
remberg, and,  in  1740,  the  fii-st  one  was 
drawn  in  Berlin.  Most  of  tlie  late  Ger- 
man lotteries  jare  dra\vn  in  classes,  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
great  lottery  of  Ilamburff  goes  upon  the 
plan  of  one  drawing.  Latterly,  lotteries 
for  merchandise  or  all  kinds,  under  the 
inspection  of  government,  have  been  fre- 
quent in  Gennony.  The  managers  of  the 
principal  lotteries  sell  only  whole  tickets. 
Brokers,  however,  divide  them  into 
halves,  quarters,  eifi;hth8,  and  even  '^-. 
teenths,  m  order  to  mcilitate  their  sale.  In 
some  places,  they  even  let  out  tickets  and 
parts  of  tickets,  upon  a  particular  number 
of  drawings  ;  in  which  case,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  j)rize  which  may  fall  to 
the  ticket,  unless  it  be  drawn  within  tlie 
stipulated  number  of  drawings.    If  th^ 
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j^indpal  piizes  retaim  lor  a  km^  tiikie  in 
the  lottery,  so  that  the  probabibty  of  bo 
log  able  to  obtain  them  increases  at  each 
iuocesnve  drawiDg,  then  a  great  profit  ia 
made  ia  buying  and  selling  tickets,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which,  in  the  last  draw*- 
in^  10,  and  even  20  times  the  original 
puce  of  the  ticket  has  been  demanded. 
Very  lately,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  duchy 
of  Mecklenbucg,  estate  lotteries  have  been 
got  -up,  and  manufactories,  the  estates  of 
noblemen,  and  even  whole  k>rdships,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  lottery,  under  public 
aanction,  and,  ordinarily,  under  the  secmi- 
ly  of  important  mercantile  houses,  which 
undertook  4he  disposal  of  the  property,  in 
Older  to  settle  the  debts  of  the  ovraera.  A 
money  lottery  has  ordinarily  be^n  com* 
tnned  with  them.  Lutterly,  lotteries  have 
been  combhied  with  state  loans.  When 
the  credit  of  the  state  is  low,  or  when  the 
mte  of  interest  is  high,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  by 
means  of  a  lottery,  which  givea  them  the 
expectation  of  a  premium  above  the  cus- 
tomary interest  of  the  country.  For  ex^ 
ample  :  If  a  government  is  uncertain  of 
obtaining,  or  cannot  obtain,  money  at  7 
per  cent^  it  may,  perhaps,  effect  its  obiecl 
oy  ofiering  4  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  and  di^ 
Tiding  the  remaining  3  per  cent  among 
the  lenders  by  means  of  a  lottery ;  for 
the  hope  of  witming  the  great  prizes  in 
the  lottery,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of 
di^iosing  of  their  capital  at  4  per  cent, 
has  a  stronger  influence  on  many  men 
than  the  ofSSr  of  7  per  cent  interest  In 
this  way,  loan^  have  been  raised  in  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  Baden  and  other  state8,>and 
also  in  Prussia,  in  1821.  By  this  meaim, 
in  Prussia,  stocks  to  the  amount  of 
30,000,000  were  sokl  at  their  full  nominal 
Value,  which,  in  the  market,  vyere  current 
only  at  70  per  cent  In  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  U.  States,  lotteries,  not  specially  au- 
thorized by  the  legislatures  of  me  states,  are 
prohibited,  and  the  persons  coooemed  in 
establishing  theih  are  suljjected  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  This  is  the  case^  at  least,  in 
llaiiie.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Masn 
sachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma^ 
lyland,  Virginia,  Kentuckv,  Tennessee, 
Geoma,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Miseissipin,  wad 
probwly  in  most  if  not  all  the  other 
States.  The  penalty  is  various :  m  Ken- 
tudcy,  it  is  a  fioa  of  $2000;  in  Tennessee, 
doohle  the  sum  contained  in  the  scheme. 
In  Alahama«  each  persold  concerned  is  ha^ 
Ue  to  a  ine  of  $1000.    In  Lonisianay  a 


who  sells  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  the  legidature  of  that  state, 
must  pay  $5000  for  tlje  license  so  to  do, 
and  if  he  sells  ticket  in  several  such  lot 
teries  at  the  same  time,  this  amount  must 
be  paid  for  >the  licens^  in  each  case.  If 
he  sells  without  a  license,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $2000  for  each  ticket  In  many 
of  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries 
established  by  law  in  otlier  states  is  penalk 
In  Massachusetts,  any  })er8on  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  of  that 
state,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
5000.  In  some  of  the  states,  lotterie$ 
have  been  very  numerous.  This  is  the 
case  with  several  of  the  Southern  States — 
Vii^gittia,  Maryland,  and  particularly  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  also  been  numerous 
in  New  York.  The  object  for  which 
they  have  been  granted  has  been  generally 
the  assistance  of  literary  or  benevolent  in- 
stitutions— colleges,  academies,  hospitals, 
asylums,  or  of  puUic  works — as  roads^ 
bndges,  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers.  &c.  Their  pernicious  ef* 
fects  have  induced  the  legklaturcs  of  some 
of  the  U.  States  to  decline  granting  them 
in  any  case. 

Lotus.  This  name  has  been  applied 
very  vitguely  to  various  species  of  plants, 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  mythology 
and  fabulous  tradition.  In  the  ancient 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  rep- 
resentations of  nature,  the  lotus  {nelum.' 
bium  sptcio9xmi,  lin.),  an  aquatic  plant, 
was  the  emblem  of  the  great  generative 
and  conceptive  powers  of  the  world.  Sev^ 
eral  varieties  are  fbimd  in  India  under  the 
names  of  padma,  Utmam  and  camaUu 
When  Vishnu,  says  the  Hindoo  fable,  was 
abont  to  create  the  worid,  the  god,  swim- 
ming in  the  ocean  of  milk,  produced  thd 
kmts  from  his  navd.  It  unfolded  its 
flower,  and  displayed  Brama,  the  first  re-i 
suh  of  the  creative  energy.  As  an  aquatic 
plant,  the  lotus  was  the  attribute  of  Gangs, 
the  goddess  of  the  C^ges.  In  E^ypt,  it 
was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osins,  and 
was  an  emblem  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  fVom  water.  It  was  also  the  sym- 
bol of  tiie  rise  of  the  NHe  and  the  return 
of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  bass-relief^  and 
paintmgs  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all 
representations  of  sacrifices,  religious  cer- 
emonies, &C.,  and  in  tombs  and  whatever 
is  Connected  with  death  or  another  life. 
With  both  of  these  nations,  it  was  regarded 
whh  religious  veneration,  and  the  precept 
of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  fh>m  beans,  haa 
be€«  supposed  to  refer  to  the  fruit  of  the 
k>tus-i^t    The  rhamma  loha  is  a  shrub. 
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the  iruit  of  which  id  a  smal]  fiirinac^ous 
berry,  of  a  delicious  taste,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Africa  to  make-  a  sweet 
cake.  This  siirub  is  found  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  is  probably  the  food 
of  the  ^rfo;>Aagi  of 'antiquity.  The  fkbles 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  are  well 
known.  They  were  represented  as  a 
mild,  hospitable  race  of  men,  in  northern 
Africa,  who  lived  on  the  totus  berry  (hence 
their  name  Xwro;  and  ^}^v,  to  eat),  which 
had  the  power  of  making  strangers  who 
ate  it,  forget  their  native  conntiy. 

LocDON,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ernest, 
baron  of,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erola  of  Austria  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  in  1716, 
a  descendant  or  an  old  Scottish  family,  a 
branch  of  which  bad  emigrated  thither  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy.  In  1731,  he  en- 
tered the  Rus^an  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  under  Miinnich,  in  the 
campaign  agamst  the  Turks.  In  173^  he 
was  discharged,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace,  and,  mtending  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian service,  went  by  the  way  of  Berlin, 
where,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  for- 
mer comrades,  he  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Prussian  service.  Afler 
being  kept  in  suspense  a  long  time,  he 
became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying.  When  the 
king  finaUy  allowed  him  to  be  presented^ 
he  turned  from  him,  with  the  words  La 
physiojsrnoniie  de  tet  homme  ne  me  rcvierU 
pas,  Loudon  then  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and,  in  174^  was  made  captain  in  the 
corps  of  Pfetndoors,  under  the  partisan 
chief  Trenk.  In  the  battle  of  Saverne, 
ho  vras  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  exchanged,  and  served  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  in  the  second  ^lesian  vnr, 
Trenk  imputed  to  Loudon  the  outrages 
and  cruelties  which  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, but  the  latter  defended  himself 
from  the  charge,  and  Trenk  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fbrtress  of  Spiel- 
berg. Afler  the  peace,  London  again  k)8t 
his  employment,  and  lived  in  great  pov- 
erty. He  was  at  length  appoimed  major 
in  a  regiment  statiDned  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  where  he  married,  and  embraced 
tlie  Catholie  religion*  Five  years  after- 
wards, the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,  and 
Loudon's  name  was  arbitrarily  struck 
from  the  list  of  officers  destined  for  ser- 
vice. This  was  done  by  bis  general,  who 
commanded  in  Croatia,  a  man  who  hated 
talent ;  upon  which  be  went  to  Vienna 
to  complain,  but  fbund  the  authorities 
prejudiced  against  bim^  and  was  about  U> 
be  sent  btaas.  to  the  frontien^  when  a 


friend  sueeeeded  in  gettfaig  hSmappmiited 
lieutenant-coloBei  of  a  corps  of  hgbt^ 
in^try.  Loudon  soon  distinnu^ed 
himself  and  was  c^pomted,  imder  the 
prince  of  Hildburghausen,  commander  of 
the  imperial  ^>rces  which  were  united  widi 
the  French  imderSoubise.  ^hnsLoudoa 
was  obliged  to  wimessthe  surprise  of  Gotha 
by  the  Prussian  general  Seidlitz,  and  the 
defeat  at  Rossbaclu  At  this  time,  Fred- 
eric the  Great  sent  him  a  flattering  letter^ 
with  the  commission  of  general,  which  his 
hussars  had  taken^rom  an  Austrian  coariec 
In  1758,  Loudon  was-  made  lieutenant 
field-marshaL  He  decided  the  victory  of 
Cuiiersdorf  (q.  v.]  in  1750,  which  tfarea|- 
ened  the  destruction  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, and  was  appointed  general  of  artil- 
lery, with  the  command  of  30,000  men. 
In  1760,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Landshut, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Daun,  afler  the  battle  of  Liegnits,  in  so 
masteriv  a  manner,  that  Frederic  exclaim- 
ed— "  We  must  learn  how  to  retreat  fiY>m 
Loudon ;  he  leaves  the  fleld  like  a  ooa- 
queror.**  In  1761,  without  any  previous 
investment,  he  took  Schweidnitz,  which 
was  well  provisioned  and  strongly  fortified, 
by  assaultr-^an  achievement  for  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  called  to 
account  before  the  council  of  war  at 
Vienna.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ba- 
varian war  of  succession,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  'commander-in-chief  and  fieM- 
marshal.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
he  studied  diligently  during  nine  years. 
When  the  war  witfi  Turkey  brolLe  out, 
Joseph  II  tliougbt,  at  first,  that  he  could 
conduct  the  campaign  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Loudon,  but  soon  found  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  ased  general,  and 
victory  returned  to  the  Austrian  banners. 
For  the  conquest  of  Belgrade,  Loudon  re^ 
ceived  the  star  of  the  order  of  Maria  There- 
sa, which  was  composed  of  lirilliants,  and 
kc^  in  the  treasm-y  of  the  imperial  fimiily, 
and  which  properly  belonged  only  to  tiie 
emperor  as  grand-master.  After  Loudon^ 
death,  the  emperorHLeopold  gave  his  wid- 
ow 50,000  florins  for  it  Loudon  also  re- 
ceived the  unlimhed  command,  and  the 
title  of  generalisnmoy  which  had  not  been 
conferre^l  on  any  one  since  Euffene.  He 
died  July  14,'  1790,  at  his  head-ouarteri, 
at  New  Titschein,  Moravia.  Loudon  eon- 
tinned  to  study,  even  in  advanced  age, 
and  his  military  boldness  seemed  rather 
to  inerease  whh  his  years.  In  his  private 
life^he  was  moderate,  and  extremely  mod* 
est  The  duke  of  Are^nbeig,  in  reply  to 
^  question  of  the  emprees,  at  a  couit 
party,  Witeve  is  Loudon?  answared-^Lt 
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hmieHX  tTavoir  tmU  <k  m4rUe, 

Louis  IX  (St.),  king  of  Franco,  eld- 
est BOD  of  Louia  VI  li  and  Blanche  of 
Cafltile,  bom  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poissy 
(fi>r  which  reason  he  sometimes  wrote 
BmmelfLamg  ofp0iasy\,  caaae  into  pos- 
■onion  of  the  goTemmeut  in  1226,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianabip  of  hi9> 
inodier,  who  Was  at  the  same  time  regent 
oi  Franee.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  guardiaiiship  and  regency  being  united 
ia  eoe  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the 
asuiiMance  of  the  pope,  km>ught  into  sub- 
jectimi  the  independent  barons,  who,  ak* 
wajTS  at  war  with  each  other,  disturbed  the 
tnuiquitlity  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  suc- 
oemiyy  pursued  the  enterprise  of  lus 
mother,  summoned  to  his  council  the 
most  able  and  rirtuous  men,  put  an^  end 
lo  the  abuse  of  the  eocleaastieal  jurisdio- 
tSoD,  composed  the  disturbances  in  Britta- 
ny,  preserved  a  wise  neutndi^  in  the 
quanrels  of  Gregory  IX  and  Frederic  II, 
and  was  always  intent  upoix  promoting 
tbeJuippineas  of  his  subjects.  The  wise 
management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  po^erftd  army  against  Henry  Hi 
of  England^  with  whom  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  bad  united  themselves. 
Louis  had  the  good  Ibrtunei  in  1241,  to 
de&at  hit  advessary  twice  in  the  course, 
of  six  days,  and  lo  force  him  to  a  disad- 
vwtageous  peace.  In  the  year  1244^ 
when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disorder,  he 
made  a  vow  to  undertake  A  crusade  to 
Pftleatiiie ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife 
was  able,  four  years-  afler,  to  prevent  him 
fiom  fusing  this  vow.  He  embarked 
with  hifi  wifO)  his  brothers  and  the  French 
chivalry,  landed  at  Damietta,  and,  in  1249, 
eonquered  this  city.  He  afterwards  twice 
defeated  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
Falestine  was  subject.  He  himself  per* 
fiMrmed  prodigies  of  valor,  particularly^  in 
the  battle  of  Massura  (1250).  But  fanune 
and  contagious  disordeis  soon  compelled 
bim  to  retreat ;  his  army  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  him- 
self and  his  foUowers  earned  into  capdv- 
ity.  The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  kiagaivi  his  lords  the  restora- 
tion of  Damietta,  and  1,000,000  goki  By- 
SEandnesL  But  Louis  ^uiswered — ^*'  A  king 
of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  bo  bar- 
tered for  gold.'*  He  offered,  however,  to 
restoare  Damietta,  a9  the  ransom  of  his 
own  person,  and  to  pay  the  sum  denumd- 
ed  lor  bis  followers.  The  suhan  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  answer,  diat  he 
contented  himself  with  800^000  Byzan- 
tines (about  iJOOfiOO  marks  of  sUter^  and 
8* 


concluded  a  truce  of  10  years.  {In  Na- 
poleon's MhnoireSj  JVbtes  et  Meianget 
(vol.  1),  is  found  a  comparison  between 
the  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
that  of  St.  Louis.)  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1254,  that  Louis  returned  to  France,  and, 
in  the  interval,  queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, h(id  died.  Louis  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
which,  until  this  time^  had  been  left  en- 
tirely to  the  caprice  of  the  barons.  The 
subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  their  lords  to  rour  royal  tribunals, 
and  learned  men  were  introduced  into  the 
parliaments,  whose  members  had  till  bow 
been  composed  of  barons  frequently  so 
ignorant  as  to  be  unable  to  write.  Louts 
likewise  diminished  the  taxes,  which  had 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  subjects.  In 
1269,  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic  sanction, 
which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.  He,  Devertheless, 
repressed,  when  occasion  required,  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clergy.  The 
high  character  which  Louis  IX  bare 
among  his  contemporaries  ^nav  be  seen 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Henry  HI 
and  his  nobles,  in  1268,  selected  bim  for 
the  arbiter  of  theur  disputes^  After  he  had 
united  to  his  dominions  several  French 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  domioion  of  England,  he  determined, 
in  1270,  to  undertake  another  crusade. 
He  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tujois,  and 
took  its  citadel.  But  a  contagious  disor- 
der Inroke  out,  to  "which  he  himself  (Anf. 
24, 1270),  together  with  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  instructions 
which  he  left  in  writing  for  his  son,  show 
the  noble  spirit  which  inspired  this  king ; 
a  spirit,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  infected 
with  the  religious  bigotry  of  the  times, 
would  have  rendered  his  administratioQ 
the  greatest  of^blessinnt.  In  1297,  he. 
was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  Louis 
XIII  afterwards  obtained  from  the  pope 
that,  the  fesdval  of  Saint  Louis  should  be 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches. — See  .\jv 
Uiur  Beugnot's  Essay  upon  the  hsUhdimi* 
of  Saint  Louis  (Paris,  1821),  and  count 
^wir'B  Uft  of  Louis  JX  (Paris,  1824). 

Louis  aI,  king  of  France ;  one  of  those 
personages  who  live  at  a  period  when 
old  principles  are  giving  way  to  new,  and 
whose  life,  therefore,  becomes  an  epoch. 
But  Louis  XI  is  a  subject  of  ^reat  inter- 
est, not  only  as  a  representauve  of  his 
age,  butr  in  his  individual  character.  A 
person  more  ready  for  crime,  if  cgnducive 
to  his  ends,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  (bceiving  others  but  ta 
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quiet  hiroaeH*,  is  not  to  be  found  among 
monarchs.  Chiteaubriaod's  ^udes  His- 
Uriques  contaiofl  the  opioiona  of  many  o^ 
the  iirit  writen  of  France,  reaftecting  this 
etngular  character.  Tiie  following  pai«- 
sage  ia  from  that  work :  Lovds  XI  tnnl 
fiure  Peseai  4e  la  monarchie  absolxte  svr  h 
eadavrt  palpitant  de  laffodaliU.  €e  princt 
Umt  h  party  plod  entre  It  moyen  age  qtd 
mtmrait  et  Us  temi  modamts  aui  naissaiml^ 
Unaii  d'une  main  la  vieiUe  Hberii  nobU  sur 
PMtifaud,  de  VautreJetaH  h  Peau  dans  un 
9ac  lajtune  UberU  boitrgeoise ;  et  pouriarU 
e^Ue-ei  VaxmaU^  parte  qStn  immolant  l^arii' 
ioqraiie,  il  JlaUaii  la  passion  dimocraJtiqu/e^ 
VigalitL  The  Hfe  of  such  a  sovereign 
oao  hardly  be  treated  satis&ctorily,  with- 
in the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined, 
becauae  it  is  not  particular  events,  but  tlie 
policy  of  his  government,  and  the  charac- 
t«r  of  his  measures,  which  render  him 
rwnarkable.  A  fiilLviewof  his  life  would 
be  a  history  of  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  we  can  give  only  the  outlines. 
Louis  XI  was  the  son  of  Charles  VH, 
and  was  bom  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423. 
He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  un- 
.der  tlie  eyes  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  An* 

C»  one  of  the  most  virtuous  women  of 
time.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  be 
married  Margaret  of  Scotland,  who  died 
seven  years  afterwards.  Active,  bold  and 
cunning,  he  was  the  reverae  of  his  well- 
disposed  but  imbecile  father,  of  whose 
minlstera  and  misd^ess,  Agnes  Sorely  he 
soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemv. 
In  1440,  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  at  Niort, 
known  under  the  name  of  la  Praguaie, 
Charles  defeated  the  rebels,  executed 
some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he 
even  trusted,  in  1442  and  1443,  with  the 
command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
Louis  conducted  himself  with  valor  and 
prudence,  and  his  father  became  enturely 
reooneiled  to  him ;  but,  having  soon  en- 
tered into  new  coiyiptracies.  Louts  was 
obliged  to  fiee  to  Dauphin^,  which  Charles 
left  at  his  disposal.  Contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  fether,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the' 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  king^ court; 
he  is  even  said  to  have  been  accessary 
to  the  death  of  Agnes  Sorel.  His  father, 
however,  obliged  nun  to  fiee  to  Bui^ndy, 
and  he  lived  five  years  at  Qennep,  in  Hai- 
Dftttlt,  in  a  dependent  condition.  He  re- 
peatedly appeared  disposed  to  return, 
when  the  kin^s  death  seemed  to  be  at 
band,  but,  with  the  restoration  of  his 
father's  health,  always  declhied  so  doing. 
Charles  YII  died  in  1461,  having,  fkom 


iMT  of  being  poiflOBed  bf  his  bob,  hatdty' 

ventured  to  eat  any  tiling,  and  thus  lost 
his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it.  Louis 
now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned* 
He  promised  pardon  to  all  who  bad 
used  (bree  against  him  m  the  service  of 
his  fiither,  excepting  seven,  whom  he  did 
not  name.  He  swore  not  to  inei«ase  the 
taxes,  and  immediately  broke  his  oath. 
The  ministers  of  his  father  werexlismiSHed, 
and  men  of  the  lower  ordem— ^wibers, 
tailors,  &«.^ — aasumed  their  places.  Insur- 
rections broke  out  at  Rheims,  .Alen^o& 
&C.,  in  consequence  of  his  imposition  or 
new  taxes,  in  violation  of  his  oath ;  but 
they  were  soon  quelled,  and  followed  by 
many  exeeutions.  Louis  now  made  % 
tour  through  the  south  of  bis  dominio&s^ 
supporteil  the  king  of  Arragon  in  iu» 
usurpation  of  Navarre,  and  drained  tho 
cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  His 
policy  became  more  and  more  evident^ 
Whilst  he  pretended  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other;  and,  whenever 
he  had  a  meeting  with  a  ibre^  prinoey 
he  corrupted  his  courtiers  by  brib^  and 
established  secret  covrespondences  with 
them :  instances  of  this  are  to  be  fotmd  in 
his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  AiTngon  (1463),  at  his  meedng  vdth 
Henry  IV  of  Castile,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
and,  at  an  earlier  period,  at  the  eourt  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  he  even  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  the  duke  of  Buigun* 
dy  and  the  count  of  CharleroL  His  vas- 
sals relielled  a^inst  him  on  account  of 
his  treatmei^  ot  Francis  11,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  he  attempted  to  deprive  of 
his  rights.  The  duke,  being  taken  by  sm*- 
prise,  had  promised  every  thing  required 
of  him,  but  encouraged  the  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine, Bourbon,  Alon^on,  Nemours,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  king^  brother,  the  duke 
of  Berri,  to  conclude  the  ligue  d»  bkn  pti^ 
lify  which,  in  1465,  began  open  hostilities. 
The  Burfftmdians^i^esieged  Paris,  and  the 
king  could  ferce  his  wav  to  his  capital 
only  by  means  of  the  battle  of  MontlWry. 
But  Louis  extricated  himself,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  by  aitful  traafies,  which  he 
never  observed  longer  than  he  Was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  jrield  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  part  of  Picardy  to 
Burgundy,  &c. ;  but,  no  sooner  was  the 
league  dissolved,  than  he  declared  that 
Normandy  could  not  be  seviered  finom 
France,  and  forced  his  brother  to  seek 
refbge  in  Brittany.  The  duke,  however, 
was  too  weak  singly  to  maintain  the  strug- 
gle against  the  king,  and  signed  a  sort 
of  capitulation  just  as  Charles  the  Bold^ 
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1t»  youDg  duke  9f  Bin^ndjr,  approeeliedl 
with  an  ariny  to  his  relief.  Louis,  who 
might  have  risked  a  battle  with  Charkfly 
preferred  negotiatioD,  which,  however, 
proceeding  ^slowly,  he  requested  a  pass- 
port from  the  duke  of  Burgtindy,  and  acti;i- 
ally  went  to  visit  him  at  Peronne.  He  had, 
just  before,  seereUy  instigated  the  people  erf 
Liege  to  rise,  and  promised  them  aid. 
Charles,  having  discovered  this  act  of 
treachery,  was  fiirious  with  rage,  and 
hesitated  three  days  (during  whi(^  he 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  as  to  what  course 
be  should  adopt.  Notjiuig  but  the  aver- 
sion of  Chaiies  to  tatke  the  life  of  « 
king,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  asserted  his 
imiocence  under  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
nved  him.*  He  was  obliged  to  accom- 
pany Charles  to  Liege,  and  to  witness  the 
eige  and  slaughter  of  which  he  had 
n  the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded 
oo  &vorable  terms  for  Charles  and  hia 
allies ;  but,  when  Louis  returned  to  Paris, 
he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its  fulfil- 
ment He  had  promised  to  cede  Cham* 
pegne  to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him 
to  take  Guienne  instead.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  initaled  at  this  conduct,  sec^ret- 
fy  concluded  an  aUiance  with  England 
and  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  XI  had 
become  the  father  of  a  prince  (ailerwards 
Cliarles  VIII),  and  the  duke  of  Guienne 
had  lost  all  hope  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  France.  He,  therefore,  renewed  his 
connexions  with  Bui^udy.  Louis  ob- 
tained inibrmatioo  of  these  proce'edingd,. 
and  soon  after,  the  duke,  of  Berri  died  of 
poison  administered  in  an  apricot  It 
never  has  been  doubted  that  the  king  was 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  thou^  he 
ordered  masses  to  be  said  Ibr  the  deceased. 
The  duke  of  Bui^undy  openly  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  also 
of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whilst  Louis 
chai*ged  Charles  with  a  design  of  assassin 
nating  him.  The  war  bixike  out  between 
them  with  renewed  fury,  but  an.  armistice 
was  soon  ailer  concluded,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The 
kin^  of  ArragoD,  who  had  also  waged  war 
against  Louis,  was  not  a  party  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  Freneii  king  now  turned 
bis  anns  against  that  prince,  from  whom 
he  wrested  a  large  extent  of  territoiy.  He 
sent  the  cardinal  Jonfftoi  against  the 
count  of  Arroa^aci  who  atoned  for  his 
coottant  rebellions  by  a  terrible  deaths 
During  the  armistice)  Cbaries  had  attack* 

*  Our  readers  are  acquaiated  with  the  fine  rep- 
rescutation  of  this  sceiw  by  sir  Wahcr  Scott,  m 
hiv  Qnealiu  OorvronL 


ed  NeiiBs,  with  great  loss.  Loais  imile4 
with  the  emperor. Frederic  HI  and  the 
Swiss,  and  attacked  Burgundy,  in  1475. 
He  concluded  a  truce  of  seven  years  with 
Edward  IV  of  England,  who  had  hasten* 
ed  to  asmst  Charles,  by  the  promise  of  9, 
sum  of  money  and  a  pension,  and  of 
marrying  the  dauphin  to  an  Enghsh 
princess.  Buraundy  and  Brittany  soon 
afler  concluded  another  armisdce  with 
him,  by  which  St  Quentin  was  ceded-  to 
Louis,  and  the  cormMabU  count  St  VtA 
was  given  up  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  before  Nancy,  in 

1477,  Louis  took  possessioa,  by  force,  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his*  doininions,  bb 
vacant  fiefe  of  France,  «nd  reje<^ed  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  20  years  old,  wkh  the  da«- 
pfain,  who  was  but  ten  yeais  of  agia. 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederie- 
in,  obtained  the  hand  of  that  princen^ 
with  a  part  of  her  dorobaions,  and  defeats 
ed  the  forces  of  Louis  at  Guinegate  in 

1478.  After  protracted  negotiations,  peaeai 
was  finally  concluded,  Dec.  23^  ^^^ 
Mary  being  then  dead,  and  the  city  of 
Ghent  remaining  fidthfiil  to  her  heii% 
Margaret  and  PfaUip.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  should  many  Mai^aret,  and 
receive  the  counties  of  Artois  and  But*- 
gundy,  6ie^  and  that  Philip  shouki  receive 
3ie  remaimng  territories.  In  1481,  Loal% 
who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexf , 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  death,  shut  himf 
self  up  in  his  casde  of  PZetm-l^ff-Thurr, 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  stale  of  hi* 
health,  loaded  himself  more  than  ever 
with  images  of  saints  and  relics,  eontio* 
ued  to  commit  crimes  and  ask  pardon  for. 
them  from  sa  bonne  damt,  sa  petite  map' 
tresse  (die  virgm),  and  died  at  last,  Aug* 
31, 148a  The  great  object  of  Louis  wall 
the  consolidation  of  France,  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthrow! 
of  that  of  the  great  vas^s.  He  has  oflen 
been  blamed  K>r  neglecting  to  marrv  the 
dauphin  to  Maiy  of  Burgundy,  and  allow*' 
ing  her  U>  be  united  to  an  Austrian  prince-^- 
also  for  not  taking  the  opportunity  to  mar 

?r  the  dauphin  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
erdinand  and  Isabella,  which  would 
have  made  Charies  VIII  heir  of  Spain 
and  America.  But  Ch&teaufariand  says, 
Aat  mere  increase  of  territorial  dominicm. 
was  never  ^e  policy  of  Louis.  He  le^ 
fused  the  investiture  of  Naples,  asd^ 
when  the  Genoese  ofieced  to  take  hint 
for  their  aovefeign,  he  answered,  **The 
Genoese  give  tfaemsdves  to  me,  and  I 
give  them  to  the  deviL^  His  great  objeet 
wm  to  tfvecthfowthfi  feudal  wamocmo^^ 
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and  make  himself  absolute ;  and  he  neg- 
lected DO  ofipoitunity  and  spared  no  crime 
to  effect  his  purpose.  The  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate'' four  thousand  people 
who  perished  on  the  scaffoldi  or  by  the 
ffibbet,  during  his  reign.  Tristan,  his  chief 
hangman,  was  his  favorite.  His  ministers 
and  corflpamons  were  of  the  lowest  classes. 
His  cruetties  were  often  studied.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  duke  of  Nemours  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
thMr  father's  blood  flowed  upon  them; 
they  were  then  thrown  into  dungeons, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  great  siifier- 
&)g,  and  their  teeth  were  pulted  out  at  in- 
tervals.  There  was  no  great  man  in  his 
reign,  and  no  virtue.  Fear  supplanted 
every  other  feeling.  The  people  were  as 
anbmisaye  as  galley  slaves.  On  the  bther 
band,  he  encouraged  conunerce  as  much 
as  the  ignorance  of  his  times  allowed,  Was 
eactremelv  active,  and  attended  to  every 
thing.  The  contradictory  traits  of  his  char- 
acter ooca^ned  a  singular  opposition  in  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time^  confiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  timid,  mild 
and  crueL  **  Towards  the  end  of  his 
Hfe,**  «ays  Chateaubriand,  **  Louis  XI  shut 
himself'^up  in  PUasis-US'TmirSj  devoured 
by  fear  and  ennui.  He  dragged  himself 
from  one  end  of  a  long  gallery  to  the 
other,  suiTounded  bv  grates,  chains,  and 
avenues  of  gibbets  ieading  to  the  castle. 
The  only  man  who  was  seen  in  these 
avenues  was  Tristan,  chief  hangman,  and 
Ihe  companion  of  Louis.  Fights  between 
cats  and  rats,  and  dances  of  young  peas- 
ant boys  and  girls,  served  to  amuse  the 
tyrant  It  is  said  that  he  drank  the  blood 
ef  young  children  to  restore  his  strengdi. 
De  ierribies  et  dt  merveiUetises  mStHdnef,  say 
the  <;hronicles,  were  compounded  for  him. 
Yet  his  eflbrts  could  not  avert  denth. 
Louis  XI  was  the  first  French  monarch 
who  had  the  tide  of  most  ChrisHan  king.^ 
The  principal  counsellors  of  this  prince 
were  rhilip  de  Comines  (q.  v«),  and  John 
du  Lude,  called,  by  his  master,  Jean  dta 

Louts  Xn.  (See  Appendix^  end  of  this 
volume.) 

Louis  XIII,  sumamed  the  Jt»<,  in  the 
oariv  pert  of  his  reign,  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  was  bom  in  1601,  the  son  of 
Henry  IV  and  Maria  de'  MedicL  He 
ascended  the  throne  May  14, 1610,  after 
the  murder  of  his  father.  Maria  de'  Med-^ 
ici,  who  was  made  guardian  of  her  soa 
ahd  regent  of  the  kmgdoni,  squandered 
the  treasures  of  the  crown  in  forming  a 
party  for  lierMl^  and  dApizted  fiom  the 


principles  of  her  hudiband,  eRpecially  by 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  The^ 
troops  were  dismissed,  and  SuHy  was' 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  court.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  and  tl>e  nobles  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  king- 
dom occa^oned  by  these  measures ;  thev 
rose  in  rebellion,  with  the  marshal  Bouil- 
lon at  their  head.  The  government  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and 
diese  concesnons  led  to  sdll  greater  eu- 
oroachments  upon  the  riglits  of  the  crown 
and  people.  France  became  the  prey  of 
internal  parties  and  Civil  dissensions,  which 
the  Florentine  Concini,  marshal  D'Ancre, 
prime  minister  at  that  time,  was  utterly 
unable  to  suppresa  The  disturbances 
rose  to  the  highest,  when  the  king,  in 
1615,  married  a  Spanish  princess.  Henry 
II,  prince  t>fCond^  abandoned  the  royal 
party,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  king,  too  weak 
to  oppose  this  attack,  made  peace  with  the 
prince,  but  sent  him  to  the  Basdle  some 
time  afVer,  wherebv' another  civil  war  was 
kindled,  in  which,  however,  the  insur- 
gents Irad  no  success,  and,  the  marahal 
D'Ancre,  whom  the  young  king  hated, 
being  murdered  with  his  connivance, 
(161/1  tranquillity  appeared  to  be  again  re- 
storeo.  (See  Luynt3.\  But  when  the 
kiny,  90<m  afler,  banished  his  mother  to 
. BIois,  new  disturbances  arose;  for  the 
people,  who  had  hated  Maria  oti  account 
of  her  tyranny,  now  took  compassion  upon 
her,  in  her  misfortune.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  be  reconciled  with  her,  and  a 
formal  peac«  Was  concluded  at  Aogou- 
lAme  (1619J,  between  the  contendmg  par- 
ties. But  It  was  hardly  signed,  when  It 
was  again  broken.  Mlaria,  at  the  insti- 
gation oi  the  bishop  of  Lu^on,  again 
took  up  arms  against  her  son.  A  new 
reconciliadon  took  place,  only  tp  1^  fol* 
lowed  by  new  dissensions.  Ekjriiig  these 
disturbances,  the  Huguenots  rose  in  amri^, 
with  Rohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  rebelled 
against  the  king,  who  now  delivered  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  (q.  v.)  Afler  victory  had  in- 
clined, sometimes  to  one  skIc,  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  repose,  peace  was 
again  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  Huguenots  (1633).  This  also  contin- 
ued no  longer  than  the  pt^Bceding*  Ro- 
chelle,  the  head-quartera  of  the  Hiiiriie^ 
nots,  revolted,  and  was  supported  by  Eng- 
land. The  king  drove  the  English  to  the 
sea,  conquered  the  island  of  R^,  and  at 
last  (Oct  28,  1628],  BocfaeUe  likewise, 
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wUch,  uiukrthe  spirited  ooonnand  of  tli^ 
mother  of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  had  de- 
fended itself  for  more  thian  a  year,  and 
eootended  with  all  the  horrors  of  aaiege. 
This  siege  cost  the  crown  40  miUion  Hvres. 
Afterwards  a  War  arose  with  the  emperor, 
who  had  refused  to  the  duke  of  N  overs 
the  investiture  of  Mantua*  The  united 
forces  of  the  emperor,  Spain  and  Savoy, 
were  again  defeated  by  the  French,  at 
Yegliano  (1630^  and  the  duke  of  Mantum 
confirmed  in  his  noesesBions  by  the  peace 
ofChieni8oo(1630).  The  only  brother  of 
the  king,  Qaaton  of  Orleans,  now  revolted 
against  nim,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen 
mother.  The  insurgents  were,  neverthe- 
less,  defeated ;  the  duke  of  Montmorenei, 
m  aJlJance  with  Gaston,  was  vanqui^ed 
in  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary,  Sept  1, 
1633,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Tou- 
loude,  October  30,  of  the  same  year.  Gas« 
ton  received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeed* 
ing  war  with  Spain,  which  continued  25 
je&9,  during  13  of  which  it  was  waged 
in  Germany,  success  inclined  sometimes 
%o  one  sicte,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  yet 
the  king  was  at  last  enabled  (1636)  to  ex- 
pel from  the  French  dominions  the^Span- 
lardfl,  who  had  landed  in  Provence,  and 
the  imperial  troops  which  had  penetrated 
as  far  as  ftirgundy.  The  events  of  the 
IbHowiiig  year  were  yet  more  favorable  to 
France  y  but  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
finances  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  ci  the  French  arms.  In 
this  state  of  misfortune,  Louis  XIII  died. 
May  4, 1643.  During  this  wair,  Louis  had 
(Aug.  15, 1638)  put  his  person,  his  crown 
and  Kingdom,  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  virgin ;  a  diy  which  was  long  regard- 
ed as  a  festival  in  France.  His  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  erect^  1639,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  people  in  171)2. 

Lotus  aIV,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
Tarre,  was  bom  Sept.  5, 1638,  afler  a  bar- 
rennefls  of  22  years  cm  the  part  of  his 
mother.  Being,  therefore,  coneidefed  a 
particular  gift  of  Heaven,  he  was  called 
iHeu-donni*  He  came  into  the  world 
■with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Gro- 
tins  has  some  jests  in  bis  letters.  He  died 
Sept.  1, 1715.  He  married,  m  1660,  Ma- 
ria Hieresa,  daughter  of  king  Philip  IV, 
who  died  July  30,  168a  In  the  same 
▼ear,  he  secretly  married  Fran^oise  d'Au- 
bigD^  widow  of  Scarron  (madame  de 
Maintenon,  who  died  April  15,  1719). 
His  principal  mistresses  were  Fran^oise, 
duchess  de  la  Valli^re  (see  VaUikre),  the 
marchionasB  of  Montespan,  mother  of  the 
duke  of  Maine  and  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
]ot0e(see  Bochecbouart),,  9J}d  Maria  An- 


gelica d^E8coiaine9,4t«^iefla  of  Fontangei^ 
v^Q  died  in  1681  ^ — Louis  XIV  was  Ive 
years  of  age  when  his  father,  Louis  XII  J, 
died.  His  mother  caused  heiself  to  bo 
deelared  regent  and  guardian*  To  Mazai^ 
rin  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  kins,  which  was 
much  neglected.  But,  although  Louis 
learned  nothing  from  his  teacher,  the  arch^ 
bishop  P^r^xe,  he  observed  much,.  A 
deep  impressioa  was  made  on  hhn,  dur- 
ing his  minority,  by  die  commotions  of 
the  Fronde  (see  f\rmukf  and  Reti),  whioh 
set  so  many  differem  characters  in  action. 
Sept.  7,  1651,  Louis  proclaimed  his  ma? 
jority ;  but  Mazarin  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  govenunent  till  his  death,  March  9. 
1661.  From  this  time,  Louis  reigned  54 
years,  without  any  prime  minister,  m  comr 

Slete  accordance  with  his  own  worda-^ 
tUtaty  c^estmoi  /  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  poMcy,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  parUament  On  one  occar 
slon,  when  Mafsarin  could  not,  effect  hia 
purpose,  the  young  king,  17  years  of  age^ 
entered  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Par- 
is, booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  bo 
registered.  Eveiy  thing  united  to  sur- 
round him  with  splendor.  History,  how- 
ever, has  not  conanned  his  title  of  great 
Louis  possessed  some  royal  qualities,  per- 
haps all  that  are  requisite  for  show.  Thus 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  the  inclination 
of  the  French  for  theatrical  display  i  h« 
even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent 
direction.  His  reign  was  adorned  byj^reat 
statesmen  and  generals^  ecclesiastics,  and 
men  of  literature  and  science.  The  civil 
wars  had  produced  the  same  effect,  which 
the  le volution  ailerwards  produced,  o^ 
cdiing  forth  men  of  talent  and  energy 
who  made  the  national  glory  and  the 
splendor  of  the  king  the  object  of  their 
exertion&  Lonis  himself  had  a  taste  for 
a  kind  of  greatness.  "  This  was,"  as  John 
Miiller  says  of  him,  "the  source  of  the 
benefits  which  he  rendered  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  disturbances  of  Europe, 
of  the  violation  of  all  treaties,  in  alioit,  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  his  reign.** 
The  king  was,  unfortunately,  ignorant,  and 
destitute  of  settled  principles,  M  ama 
la  giotn;  et  la  reUgion,  eajs  Montesquieu, 
et  an  Vempicha  Unde  savtede  amnaitre  m^ 
Pvne  m  Pautre,  His  person  was  vigorous 
and  noble.*  With  handsome  features 
and  a  tall  form  he  united  a  peculiar  digni- 
ty of  language  and  manner.  The  noble 
and  charming  tone  of  his  voice  won  the 
*  John  KetUer,  of  Znricli;  cast  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV,  at  Fans,  in  1699.  ^ 
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iMort;  botthto  MfooiB  of  hit  wbole  de- 
meanor inspired  respect  Hit  kindness 
never  passed  into  fkmiliaritj.  One  look 
sif  his  kept  the  witling  in  check.  The 
g^wnisfa  gravity,  which  he  inherited,  fiorh 
his  moth^,  was  tempered  by  the  graces 
of  French  politeness.  Naturally  so  grave, 
that  even  the  oklest  oourtierB  never  recol* 
lected  to  have  heard  more  than  ode  jest 
Aom  bis  mouth,  he  foved,  nevertheless^ 
gayety  in  othcn,  applauded  Molh^re's 
comedies^  and'laagbea  at  the  witty  sallies 
of  madame  de  Montespon.  At  his  court, 
which  became  a  model  for  aU  the  others 
of  Ekirope,  every  thing  had  reference  to^ 
the  king,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dig- 
nity. The  nearer  you  approached  his  per- 
son,  the  higher  rose  your  awe.  It  was  a 
reTerenoe  resembling  worship,  wlfich  was 
paM  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  the  king; 
and  the^  pride  of  the  nation.  On  the 
whole,  to  use  an  expression  of  Boling- 
broke*8^  hardly  ever  has  a  king  played  his 
peat  better.  But  n  theatrical  representa- 
tion he  always  would  maintain,  even  in 
trifies ;  lor  example,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
nfever  appeared  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  without  his  great  peruke.  But  he 
possessed,  neverdielesB,  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  playing  well  the  part  of  a 
monarch.  **  The  qaalities  of  his  mind," 
says  Grouvelle,  <*  were  jusmese,  solidity, 
constancy  and  application.  He  united 
herewith  habitual  discretion  and  the  seri- 
ousness which  conceals  deficiencies.  He 
was  naturally  silent,  and  inclined  to  ob- 
servation." Louis  had  nothing  of  the 
hero,  but  he  possessed  the  ait  of  ruling 
those  who  surrounded  him.    He  was  no 

general,  but  was  able  to  appropriate  to 
imself  the  reputation  of  his  generals. 
,  Resoluteness  and  enerj^  elevated  him,  at 
times,  above  the  restnctions  of  courtly 
etiQuette.  Early  in  life,  he  danced  in  the 
ballets.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre,  when 
Britannicus  was  performed,  the  verse  m 
which  it  is  sdd  of  Nero,  as  a  reproach,  11 
exceUe  h  $t  dormer  Itd^mime  en  epedade 
aux  RomaiiMj  he  never  aeain  danced  in 
pufaHc  The  manners  of  his  time  favored 
his  natural  disposition  to  gallantry.  He 
loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  his 
ieefings  with  dignity  and  tenderness. 
With  an  excellent  memory,  his  judgment 
was  sound;  he  knew  how  to  say  whitf 
was  suitable  at  the  right  time,  and  with 
dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood  how 
to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  Thus 
after  the  widow  of  Scarron,  supported  by 
many  friends,  had  solicited  in  vaih,  for 
aevenu  years,  her  husband's  pension  of 
1500  livres^  he  gave  hec  a  pension  of  9000 


Utrekf  with  the  words;  MademA,  je  mva 
at  fcnt  atUndre  iong  uinSj  incdg  vous  aoez 
tmU  d^mnisy  que  fed  vouhi  avoir  seul  ct 
utirUe  auprks  de  voua.  The  fbik>winff 
trak  shows,  that,  even  in  generosity,  he  had 
a  dash  of  ostentatiott«  The  marquis  of 
Uxelles,  having  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render Mayence,d3  daysaller  the  opening 
of  the  trenches,  threw  himself  at  the  feel 
of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  feared, 
while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  sup- 
render.  **  Rise,  marquis,"  said  the  king ; 
^ott  have  defended  the  fortress  like  a 
nuib  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like  a  tnau 
of  sense."  He  intinuited  to  the  aged  Boi- 
leau,  who  had  retired  to  Auteull,  and  ap- 
peansd  but  seldom  at  court,  diot  when  hia 
health  i)ermitted  him  to  come  to  VersaiHes, 
he  would  always  have  a  half  an  hour  fbr 
him.  Louis  was  above  the  praise  of 
trifles.  When  De  Graramont  found  fiink 
with  a  madrigal  of  the  king's,  Louis  v^as 
pleased,  that  the  courtier,  being  ignorant 
of  the  author,  had  spoken  so  freely.  Boi- 
leau,  also,  ventured  to  blame  s^me  verses 
which  met  the  king^  approbation^  ami 
Louis  was  by  no  means  displeased.  ^  He 
understands  such  things ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness," was  his  remark.  Low  flattery  he  re- 
pelled :  thus  he  rejected  tlie  prize-questiott 
of  die  French  academy— "Which  of  the 
virtues  of  the  king  deserves  the  prefep- 
ence  ?"  By  the  esteem  which  lie  manifested 
for  Boileau,  Moli^re,  Bossuet,  Massillon, 
^c,  he  contributed  to  inspire  the  higher 
classes  with  a  respect  fbr  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  a  taste  for  the  society  of  tneA 
of  learning  and  ffenius.  But  this  was  only 
meant  to  give  splendor  to  his  reign.  Gop- 
neille  and  Lafoutaine,  and  the  meritori- 
ous scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  remained 
unnoticed  by  him.  The  great  Arnaud,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  was  compelled  to  live 
almost  entirely  concealed,  from  1641,  and 
died  in  exile.  Louis  i;<has30years  of  age,  and 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and 
cha^  when  Mazarin  died.  .  **  To  whom 
shall  we  now  apply  ?"  asked  his  secreta- 
ries of  state  :  "To  me,"  he  replied  widi 
dignity  ;  and  the  handsomest  man  of  tbe 
kingdom,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect 
ignorance^  with  his  heart  fWl  of  ro- 
mantic gallantry,  devoted  himself  sedu- 
lously to  business  and  tlie  acqnisidon  Of 
information.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign, 
he  labored  daily  eiglit  hours.  But  hts 
natural  pride  oflen  degenerated  into 
haughtiness,  his  K>ve  of  splendor  into  use- 
less extravagance,  his  firmness  into  des- 
potism. Determined  no  longer  to  tolerate 
Calvinism  in  France,  he  said — **  My 
grand&thar  loved  the  Huguenots  widiost 
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tamkog  them ;  mjMmc  feared^  without 
i»?iiig  tbem ;  1  nekber  fear  nor  love 
tfaeml^  Heeyiireedbisseverky,  alsoyintbe 
case  of  Fouquet,  supeitDtendeot  of  finance, 
from  whom  he  accepted  a  JUej  when 
he  waa  on  the  point  of  condemning  him 
•to  perpetual  impri8onment,  in  1661 ;  wjth 
eqpial  cruehy  he  took  revenge  for  his  of- 
fended pride,  on  the  pope,  in  1662.  He 
was,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  InstrwHom 
pmor  U  Daxtfhixiy  a  despot  from  religious 
convictioo.  As  an  abeohite  sovereigo,  he 
re^u^ed  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  all 
thepoqpessions  of  his  subjects,- but  deem- 
ed biroseif  bound  to  make  a  wise  use  of 
his  power.  He  rarely,  howevei^  mistook 
the  extraordinaiy  men  who  signalized  his 
age  and  France.  He  manifi^ed  on  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  bis  nation ; 
but,  deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted  to 
tiie  influence  of  others.  While  he  be* 
Keved  himself  free  and  inde))endent,  ma- 
dame  de  Maintenoo  exercised  the  strongest 
power  over  him,  by  her  talents,  piety  and 
Tirtue.  His  creduHty  went  so  far,  that  he 
assured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole 
cities,  stich  as  Uzes,  Nismes,  Montpellier, 
&C.,  had  been  converted!  *Wbile  the 
Protestants  were  robbed  of  their  property 
and  freedom,  he  was  engaged  in  splendid 
hunting  expediuons.  Two  meritorious 
Bsval  officers,  who  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  offer  some  modest  suggestions  respect- 
ing a  naval  school,  were  imprisoned  for  a 
year,  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of 
Louis  is  the  work  of  his  ministers  and 
flenerals.  (See  Tureme^  Ctmdl,  Luxen^ 
ocurg^  CoHnatf  and  ViUars,)  Feuqui^res 
raised  the  an  of  war  into  a  science.  Lou- 
Tois  (q.  V.)  introduced  discipKoe  into  the 
army.  Vauban  greatly  improved  the  art 
of  fortification.  Men  like  Estrades  and 
D^Awiux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in 
Frmce.  Louis  himself  was  cofpable  of 
negotiating  immediately  with  ambassa- 
dois,  en  matters  of  state.  The  splendor 
of  the  French    court,  the  boldness  dis- 

eyed  in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  the 
ie  of  tlte  nation  *in  anus  and  arts,  intro- 
duced the  French  language  into  tbe  courts 
of  Europe,  and  from  the  peace  of  Nime- 
jfueQ,  in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Lat- 
m,  as  the  official  language  of  states.  But 
Gelbert  was  the  chief  source  c^  the  great- 
ness of  Louis  and  France.  That  ordering, 
creating,  and  sagaciousspirit  originated  the 
gieot  standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  im- 
posed this  bunien  on  all  the  governments 
of  Europe ;  at  the  same  time,  he  maintain- 
ed 100  ships  of  the  line,  and  encouraged 
maDufiictures,  navigation  and  commerce ; 
^ttad  tbe  first   Fr^eh  setUement  in  the 


East  Ibdies  was  founded  at  Pondicheny- 
€k>lbert  developed  the  astonishing  re- 
sources of  France,  in  population,  namral 
riches  and  national  sjnrit.  But,  after  his 
death,  in  1683,  Louvois  and  Louis  plucked 
the  fruit,  while  they  felled  the  tree.  The 
pride  of  the  king,  and  the  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion, seconded  the  ombi^n  of  the  de«)otic 
minister  of  war.  Notwithstanding  all  this 
oppression^  disaffection  never  found  a  rally- 
ing point  of  resistance.  Such  gratificatiQn 
did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splendor  of 
a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  ware,  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (which 
Benj.  Constant  has  well  termed  Verreurdi 
Low  XIFf  d  le  crime  de  son  conseS)^ 
the  building  of  Versailles,  tlie  hatred  of  the 
iMtioos,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  the 
deep  policy  of  William  III  of  England, 
overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession.  Favorable 
circumstances,  the  opinion  of  the  age,  and 
the  consciousness  of  strength  on  the  part 
of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  all 
that  preserved  from  downfiill  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  failing  king.  Death  rapidly 
snatched  away  those  who  stood  nearest 
him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his  grand- 
son, with  his  grandson's  wife  and  eldest 
son,  the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  in- 
trigues, satiety,  devotion,  and  the  religiouB 
pr^ominance  of  Maiatenon,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  confessor,  La  Chaise, 
and  his  ^  worse  successor,  Tellier  from 
1703,  made  the  heart  of  the  aged  king  in- 
different to  the  state  of  his  dominions. 
The  proud  Louis,  who  imagined  himself 
competent  to  every  thing,  who,  alter  the 
death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  young 
men,  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure, 
was,  at  last,  so  led  astray  by  his  confessor, 
Tellier,  that  he  causeil  the  constitution  Z7m- 
genitusj  drawn  up  according  to  TelUer^ 

Elan,  by  three  Jesuits,  to  be  issued  as  a 
ulljin  1713,  by  pope  Clement  XJ,who  was 
equally  deceived,  thus  giving  the  Jesuit 
party  the  triuhiph  over  their  opponents, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  commo- 
tions, which  continued  for  forty  years  to 
agitate  the  church  and  state.  Louis  man- 
ifested, however,  a  strength  of  mind  and 
firmness  in  dcatli,  as  well  as  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which,  in  his  last  years,  shook  his 
throne  and  bouse ;  fer  Heinsius,  Eugene 
and  Marlboroueh  humbled  the  pride  of 
France  before  the  Spanish  throne  was  se- 
cured to  the  second  grandson  of  Louis,  by 
the  death  of  Joseph  I  and  the  vrctory  of  Vii- 
lars  at  Demoin.  He  submitted  to  all  con- 
ditions, unless  they  were  dishonorable, 
but  such  he  rejected  with  scorn.  When 
Philip   was   finally   established   en   the 
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throne  M  Madrid,  the  paitkien  ynil  of  the 
Pyrenees  was  not  destroyed,  as  Ltouis  had 
hoped,  when  he  said  to  his  enind8on,-on 
his  departure,  E  tCy  a  plus  dt  PyrhUes ; 
and  France  was  burdened  witli  a  debt  of 
2,500,000,000  livres.  The  plan  of  attach- 
hig  Spain  to  France,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  connexion  of  England  and  Hol- 
land (which  threatened  tlie  French  com- 
merce, navigation  and  colonies),  exhausted 
Fn^ce,  and  laid  the  fotudation  of  that 
revolution  which  was  not  to  terminate 
tin  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI V. 
Ccrouveile  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with 
justico— **  We  may  allow  him  good  qual- 
ities, but  not  virtue.  The  misfortunes  of 
succeeding  reigns  were,  in  part,  his  work, 
and  he  has  hardly  infhieneed  posterity, 
except  for  its  ruin."  The  same  judgment 
is  passed  by  madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution.  What 
is  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  com- 
pared with  Pericles,  Augustus  and  the 
Medici,  was  a  result  of  the  impulse  which 
circumstances  communicated  to  the  na- 
tional genius.  Louis,  who  was  not  him- 
self possessed  of  a  great,  comprehensive 
mind,  and  who  was  much  and  laboriously 
occupied  on  trifles,  patronized  genius 
only  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  his 
purposes.  At  Colbert's  suggestion,  be 
Ibunded  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
that  of  inscriptioDS ;  he  improved  the 
French  academy,  encouraged  able  writers 
to  raise  his  reputation  and  the  French 
language  above  the  hatred  of  nations, 
and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  was  wider 
than  that  of  his  armies.  His  nation  gave 
laws  to  £tm>pe,  in  matters  of  taste.  The 
tone  of  French  society  was  a  model  for 
the  Grerman  courts,  and  corrupted  the 
spirit  of  the  nolnlitv,  while  it  destroyed 
moral&  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  expukion  of  the  Huguenots 
from  France  also  promoted  tlie  dif^ion 
of  the  French  language  and  manners. 
The  great  art  of  pleasing  was  the  soul  of  aH 
the  odier  arts  in  France ;  it  even  opened  to 
science  itself  the  avenue  to  the  circles  of 
the  polished  classes.  Pascal,  who  wrote 
with  vigor  and  delicacy,  the  sublime  Boa- 
fluet,  and  Fenelon,  8]]lendid  in  his  humili- 
ty, the  great  Comeille,  who  boldly  took 
his  flight  above  the  surrounding  barba- 
rism, the  unique  Moliere,  the  inimitable 
Fontame,  and  the  calm  tliinker  and  spirit- 
ed satirist,  Boiieau,  the  friend  of  the  clas- 
sical Racine,  kindled  the  blaze  of  light 
and  philosophy  in  France.  **  Their  elec- 
trical shoek  roused,"  as  John  von  MCilkr 
expresses  himself  **•  the  north  fiom  the  mo» 
aotonous  studies  of  its  universities."  The 


fine  affts  were  not  ttegleeted.  OfLebnaite 
epoch  of  ait  under  Louis  XIV,  we  mse 
reminded  by  34  paintings  by  this  master 
in  the  museum  of  the  .Louvre.  The 
Flemish  school,  particulady  Teniers,  <Md 
not  please  the  kiuff.  Lesueur,  Pouasia 
and  Mignard  were  me  ornaments  of  the 
French  school.  Gricardon  was  distio* 
guished  among  the  sculpton.  Leadtra 
laid  out  the  splendid  gardens  ofVenaiyee; 
Perrault  built  the  colonnade,  of  the  Lou- 
vre, Hardouin  Mansard  the  dome  of  the 
invalids.  Lulli  was  the  creator  of  Frenck 
music  A  large  propoitioi)  of  t^  gvMt 
monuments  of  Fjnnce,  which  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  traveller,  bad  their 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  He  con- 
structed the  wonderful  haihors,  ship- 
yards and  foitifications  at  Brest^  Rochefort, 
L'Orient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cetteand  Tou- 
lon. At  his  bidding,  the  canal  of  Langue- 
doc  united  tlie  Mediterranean  with  tbe 
ocean. — See  Voltaire^  Slide  de  Lofuu 
XIF,  the  duke  de  St.  Simon's  Q^mns 
computes  pour  servir  it  VHtsioirt  des  Cowrs 
dt  ijovis  XI F,  de  la  R^emce  et  de  Louis 
XV;  and  the  M^moires  de  Dctngeau,  as 
well  those  published  by  madame  de  Cieft- 
hs,  as  those  published  by  Lcmonoey  (Par- 
is, 181d]y  in  his  Essai  swr  VElablissemml 
monarchaque  de  Louis  XIV;  the  (Emfrts 
de  Lows  X^r(voli— vi,  Paris,  1806), 
published  by  the  dipkHnatist  Grouvelle 
and  the  count  Grimoard,  and  the  €bM- 
aidiratums  sur  Louis  X/F,  by  Gkouvelle, 
contained  in  this  selection,  which,  al- 
though too  ^voiable,  are  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  history  of  this  monarch. 
The  hisiructums  pour-  k  Dcmphmf  of 
1661 — 1668,  comprised  in  that  work,  am 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
Pelisson,  from  the  mouth  of  the  kinf. 
But  Louis  himself  dia  not  practise  h0 
precepts.  Thus  he  warns  tbe  dauphin  to 
beware  of  the  influence  of  favorites,  and 
still  more  of  the  love  of  the  female  sex, 
which  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  buo- 
ness.  These  writings,  besides  other  his- 
torical matter,  contain  IbfomriatkHi  respect 
ing  the  system  of  corruption  practised  bf 
Louis  XIV,  even  at  German  coinrta,  e.  ^ 
at  Beriini.  The  Mhnaires  and  Pikees  imr 
lUaireSf  which  conmitute  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  the  worlc,  relate  to  the 
campaigns  of  167^-1678,  and  that  of 
1693.  In  Grimoard's  preface,  they  are 
said  to  be  not  unimportant  for  the  histoiy 
of  tlie  war.  The  letters  of  Louis,  in  the 
two  last  volumes  of  this  work,  are  mosdy 
of  little  consequence.  The  poJiteness  and 
dtgniQr  with  which  this  proud  king  writea 
to  hiji  minisrere  and  generals  are  remailBr 
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able.  This  delieite  tone  vna  then  gen- 
emly  and  gave  to  language  and  manners 
that  agreeable  refinement  whieh  made 
Paris  80  attracdye. 

Political  Occvrrencea  dwing  {his  Reign^ 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louie  XIY  extended  from  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  concluded  by  Mazarin,  in  1659, 
to  the  dealii  of  t^e  great  Colbert,  in  168^ 
That  peace,  however,  lasted  only  till  1665, 
when  Loui&  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Philip  IV,  king  of  Bpain,  laid  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Netfierlanda,  by  virtue  of 
the  right  of  devoliiHoTiy  as  it  was  called 

&rtiich  was  a  private  law  in  part  of  the 
etheriands,  but  could  by  no  means  be 
considered  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
government  of  these  states).  Holland, 
therefore,  concluded,  in  1668,  a  triple  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden,  for  the 
preservadon  of  the  Nedierlands,  of  which 
aBiance,  although  Louis  was  victorious  in 
two  campaigns,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
peDe  was  the  result  Louis  retained,  in- 
deed, the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
intentions  on  the  coimtry  at  large,  and,  as 
be  attributed  tliis  to  the  triple  alliance,  he 
lesohned  on  a  retaliatory  war  asainst  Hol- 
famd,  having  previous^  succeeded  in  sep- 
aratiBg  England  and  Sweden  from  their 
eonnexion  vrith  the  republic,  and  uniting 
them  with  himsd£  This  war,  undertaken 
without  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France, 
to  nHiieh  it  was  venr  detrimental,  and  ia 
which  Spain,  the  German  emperor  and 
Brandenbui^  also  engaged  against  France, 
eoDtinued  from  16^  till  die  peace  of 
NimegneD,  concluded  1678  and  1679,  in 
iR4iich  Holhkod  lost  nothing,  while  Louis 
XrV  Jneceived  from  Spain,  Burgundy  (the 
FiBDche  Comtdl  which  the  king  of  Spain 
bad  prevtOudy  held,  as  an  appurtenance 
to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  tlie  Gennan  empire,  and  16 
pl^es  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis  lost,  in 
dw  war,  his  two  greatest  generals,  Tu- 
renne  and  Cond^  ;  the  former  fell  at  Sas- 
bach,  in  1675 ;  the  latter  retired  in  1676, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  health.  Louis, 
bowever,  still  had  Catinet,  Crequi,  Lux- 
embourg, Schomburg  and  Vauban.  After 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  it  would  have 
been  poHtic  for  Louis  to  have  ceased  pros- 
ecutiDg,  for  a  vrhile,  his  plans  of  aepran- 
dfeenient ;  but  he  renewed,  immediatelv 
^tkr^  the  riunicnu,  as  they  were  called. 
In  the  three  treaties  of  p€»ce,  a  number 
ef  places^  with  all  their  appurfenanceiL 
bud  been  ceded  to  France,  tnou^  it  haa 
HOC  beeii^  decided  what  really  did  pertain 
tcrtbenL    Louis,  therefore,  establisiied,  m 


1680,  chambem  of  riumnu  at  MeCz  and 
Brisach,  whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him, 
under  the  form  of  right,  every  thing  tliat 
could  be  considei^  m  any  way  as  be- 
longiEg  to  those  places.  France,  in  this 
maimer,  acoiiired  large  districts  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Germany. 
Louis  would  also  glodlv  have  obtained 
Strasburg,  but,  as  even  the  chambers  of 
reunions  could  start  po  formal  claim  to  it^ 
this  important  place  was  quieUy  suitound- 
cd  by  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der, in  1681,  without  a  blow.  Spain  and 
the  German  empit«  protested  against  this 
act,  but  both  found  it  expedient,  in  16849 
to  enter  into  a  20  years'  truce  with  Louis 
XIV,  by  which  this  monarch  obtained, 
for  that  time,  besides  Strasburg,  all  the 

Slacea  reunited  prior  to  August  1, 1681. 
[eanwhile,  Colbert  had  di^,  in  1683. 
From  this  time,  France  declined  with  thte 
same  rapidity  that  it  had  risen  under  his 
administmdon.  The  first  blow  it  receiv- 
ed, was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  October  29,  1685,  after  seyeml 
years*  oppressions  of  the  Protestant  party, 
by  which  measure  the  kingdom  lost 
700,000  of  its  most  valuable  subjects.  To" 
this  measure  the  king  was  led  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  two  parties  of  tho 
court,  in  bther  respects  opposed  to  each 
other— the  parties  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  Of  Maintenon,  who  cooperated  with 
the  generally  benevolent  confessor  of  the 
king,  LachaJse.  Colbert,  to  bis  death,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  violent  measures, 
Which  mi^t  induce  the  Protestants  to 
emigrate.  France  was,  soon  after,  involved 
in  a  new  war.  Several  circumstances 
gave  Louis  XIV  and  Louvois  opportunity, 
in  spke  t)f  the  90  years'  truce,  to  enter 
the  field  anew.  The  war,  which  Louis 
DOW  waged  from  1688  to  1697,  against 
Germanv,  Holland,  Spain,  Savoy  and 
Engkncl,  was  tenninated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  resigned  all  the 
riimions,  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Ger- 
many, Brisach,  Friburg,  Kehl  and  Pbil- 
ipsburg,  besides  all  the  smaller  fortresses 
erected  by  France  on  the  Ctennan  side  of 
the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  die 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than 
conquered,  he  was  bent  on  peace.  The 
exhaustion  of  his  kin^oro,  and  especially 
the  fear  that  a  cominuance  of  tne  war 
might  frustrate  bis  viewa  en  the  Spanish 
succession,  compelled  him  to  yield.  The 
death  of  Oharies  11,  king  of  Spain,  t» 
which  Lotus  hod  long  looked  forwaitl. 
took  place  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  had 
already  concluded  treaties  of  pardtiou, 
with  req)ecr  tm  the  Spamsh  succeoHioiiy 
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with  England  and  llolland ;  biit  Charles 
n,  by  a  secret  testament,  had  designated 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou, 
as  heir  of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
which  the  inheritance  was  legitimately 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  te»^ 
lament  Louis  insisted,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  1702 — 13, 
Wliich  he  precitMtated  by  acknowledging 
the  English  pretender  (son  of  James  11)^ 
in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  dis- 
driier  ;  he  had  also  lost  many  of  his  greai 
men  in  the  cabinet  and  field ;  while,  qb 
the  other  hand,  his  numerous  enemies — 
England,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the 
German  empire,  Prussia,  Portugal  and 
Spain— could  oppose  to  him  two  of  th© 
greatest  jEeuerals — Eugene  and  Marlbor- 
ough. France  «uffered  greatly  by  tliis 
war,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treanr 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  those  of  Rastadt 
and  Badeti,  in  1714,  brought  about  by  the 
concin-rence  df  several  circumstances  fii- 
Yorable  to  Fraoo€^  especia^y  by  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  political  system  of 
England,  m  1710,  after  Loois  had  several 
times  proffered  ptraee,  v^thout  success,  oa 
account  of  the  hard  terms  insisted  on  by 
bis  enemies.  Louis  made,  indeed,  some 
eoncessioat  to  England,  Holland  and  Sa- 
voy, but  taw  hw  grandsi^a  acknowledged 
as  kiag  Qf  S^aiii,  uucler  the  name  of. 
Philip  V^.  Thit,  liowever,  was  connected 
with  the  condition  of  a  renunciation, 
which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  tlie  Spanish  and 
French  crowns.  Tlie  internal  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  was  totally  ruined  by  this 
war,  of  which  tlie  exfienses,  in  the  year 
1712  aJone,  amounted  to  825,00(^)00 
Hvrea*  ThQ  great  army  which  be  kept  on 
foot,  was  what  chiefly  excited  and  nour- 
ished in  Louis  the  Jove  of  conquest.  He 
maintained  a  larger  standuig  army  thmii 
way  other  prince  of  his  time,  it  rose 
ftom  140  to  300,000  tnen.  Respecting  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  following  is  the 
languaire  of  Fiassau  :-^'*  The  cabiaet  of 
Lmiis  XIV,  notwitlistanding  the  diveruty 
of  talents  of  his  niinistem,  exhibits,  in 
ks  most  important  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers^  alntost  always  the  same 
ehnracter  of  lofty  pretension.  The  spirit 
•f  his  fiolicy  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the 
mannef  in  which  be  inaisted  on  interpret- 
ing the  tjBaties  ef  Mtinster,  of  the  Vyr^ 
neee,  and  of  NimBguen^  and  tlte  renuncii^ 
tion  of  queen  Maria  Therasa.  The  means 
•f  imparting  validigr  to  such  arkutrery  ex- 


planations, were,  force  of  arms,  artful  di- 
plomacy, expert  spies,  and  corruption. 
The  king  expended  great  sums  in  secur- 
ing tlie  favor  of  sovereigns — Charles  H 
for  example,  of  England — ^their  ministem 
and  mistresses.  Against  his  enemies,  he 
employed,  even  in  times  of  war,  clandes- 
tine popular  excitements ;  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  Eng- 
land, Pormgal  and  Hungary.  More  thaa 
any  king  lK;fore  him,  ne  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  tlTe  kingdom,  especially 
towards  tlie  north  ;  by  wliich  means,  he 
secured  the  capital  against  the  accidents 
of  war.  Till  the  battle  of  La  Hoguc, 
May  29,  1G(>2,  in  which  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral 
Russel,  overcame  the  French  admiral 
TourviJle,  he  maintained  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flag 
respected  by  the  natives  of  Barbary  and 
by  the  most  powerful  maritime  states.  On 
tlie  continent,  he  held  a  decided  predomi- 
nance till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  so  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers.  To  this  his  connexion 
with  Sweden  and  some  of  the  small  Ger- 
man principahties  mainly  contributed. 
He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  from  this 
high  elevation,  but  continued  te  be  the 
first  sovereign  of  Europe,  even  after  hia 
defeats  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ; 
foe,  after  he  bad  severed  the  leag^ue  form- 
ed against  him  by  the  peace  with  Eng« 
land,  neither  Austria  nor  the  Crerman  em- 
pire could  long  offer  resbtauce.**  To  this 
foreign  policy,  fiivored  by  the  weakness 
and  political  errors  of  his  neighbors,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administrHtion, 
The  system  of  police,  organized  by  B'Ar*- 

Cjsou,  in  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
uis,  was,  in  its  eflects^  as  formidable  as 
an  inquisition. 

Louis  XV,  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  son  of  that  excellent  duke  o( 
Buivundy  (q.  v.),  who  was  educated  by 
F^n^Ion,  was  bom  February  15,  1710. 
commenced  his  reign  in  1715,  and  di^ 
May  10, 1774.  He  married,  in  1725,  Ma- 
ria, the  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Leci&yn* 
ski  (she  died  in  1768).  The  History  of 
Louis  XV,  by  Antoine  Fantin  Desodeards 
(Paris,  ^ear  VI,  3  vols.),  and  the  Age 
of  Louis  XV,  by  Amoux  LaflBrey,  pub- 
lished by  Maton  (Paris,  1796^  2  vols.)»  di9 
not  correspond  to  what  nnght  be  ekpeci* 
ed  &om  French  writers^  after  Voltaire^ 
work  on  the  reign  of  this  king.  Tha 
memoirs  of  Ductos,  St.  Simon  ami  others 
the  History  of  France  in  the  18th  cem- 
tury,  by  Lacretelle  (Paris,  1811,  6  v#{8A 
and  the  well  knovm  work  I^fk  Vi^fmtk 
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A  LsuU  XV  (4  vok.),  eoRiua  taipoitaBt 
iBttenak  for  the  bistory  <if  ibis  unworthy 
and  4efFade(i  king,  who.  hy  his  Ucen- 
tioiUBes%  bigotry,  prodigality  and  defepo^ 
ima,  rendered  the  evils  of  the  stme  iiicii- 
lable.  .  The  age  which  educated  and  cor- 
rupted hiiB^andon  which  he  and  hjucotiit 
"meted  in  a  not  less  injurious  inatmer, 
ezphins  notjonly  the  origin,  but  also  the 
apirit  and  raalignity  of  the  revoludoD.  A 
^great  pait,  howeTor,  of  this  &ult,  iiUis  on 
the  resency,  administered  by  Philip^  duke 
of  Oifeane,  and  the  cardinal  Dubois,  till 
1733L  (See  Orkans,  PkHip  of.)  The  in- 
ihienGe  of  the  a^  of  Louis  XIV  on  the 
vehgiooB  and  political  notions  of  the  cul- 
IhrwEfxi  classes,  and  especially  the  inerea^- 
iog  power  of  pilblic  opinion  in  France 
daring  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  are  con- 
spicuous. The  charaoterisdc  of  the  age 
«  Louis  XV,  consists  in  the  intellecttwl 
devek>penient  of  the  nation,  in  the  splen- 
dor and  boldness  of  new  philosopluc 
▼lews,  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
oo  society.  From  them  proceeded  a 
ftarful  separation  of  reason  from  rao- 
jnjity)  of  the  passions  from  rectitude,  and 
of  enHghtcned  ideas  from  the  forms  of 
•late  aiMi  church.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure,  which,  from  the  higher,  de- 
flcended  into  the  lower  cbsses,  and  was  de- 
iaadod  or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
day,  was  united  with  an  avaricious  selfish- 
Bess,  which  was  awakened  by  tlie  rash  finan- 
cial sdiemes  of  Law  and  the  regent,  and 
eoonected  with  ihiud,  despair,  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  500,000  citizens.  From  this  love 
of  plifasnmand  selfishness,  proceeded  most 
of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contempo- 
nuries  of  Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection 
spread  fiuther  and  fitfther,  and  ate  deeper 
tind  deeper  into  the  roots  of  YHiblic  spirit 
and  every  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV  left 
his  great  grandson  and  successor  with  the 
woras,  "1  have,  against  my  Inclination, 
imposed  great  burdens  on  ray  subjects ; 
but  have  been  conrrpelled  to  do  it  by  the 
long  wats  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no 
war,  except  when  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  welfiire  of  your  people  render  it 
necessary."  A  much  deeper  impression 
should  have  been  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  royal  child,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  accompanied  the  hearse  of 
the  king  with  insults  and  the  grossest 
expressions  of  joy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  yeais  have  formed 
£rom  the  /t/  de  jtisHce  (the  strongest  exer- 
tion of  despotism),  held  by  the  regent,  to 
confirm  his  regency!  How  dlfiferent  were 
tfao  fiews  oi  his  fioher,  the  nohfe  duke  of 


Bonfundy,  who  intended,  in  case  he  as- 

cendsd  the  throne,  to  restore  to  tbe  peopie 
their  lost  rights !  In  his  7th  year,  Louis 
<wa8  first  placed  under  the  care  of  men. 
But  bis  tutor,  the  marshal  Vilkrol,  was  no 
Montausier,  Beauviiliers  or  F^n^n.  On 
one  occasioii,  when  Louis  had  recovered 
fiom  a  violent  sickness,  his^ subjects  mani- 
lested  thdr  sausfaction  by  repeated  re- 
joicings. The  court  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuiieries  were  foil  of  men.  Villeroi  car- 
ried the  king  from  one  window  to  anoth- 
er. **  See  them,  my  king  !  your  people : 
-all  this  people  belongs  to  you  ;  all  that 
ybu  see  is  your  prc^rty  ;  you  are-  lord 
and  master  of  it,"  The  instructer  of  the 
young  king,the  prudent  and  modest  Fleuiy, 
won  the  confidence  of  his  pupil  in  a  nO" 
hie  manner.  A  third,  who  had,,  howeret^ 
less  influence  on  the  young  king,  was  his 
confessor,  tlie  Jesuit  Lini^res.  Tbe  car- 
dinal Dubois  had  effected  his  appoinunent 
to  this  important  office  against  Fleury's 
wi^  and  the  advice  of  cai^inal  Noailles. 
Fleury,  however,  acquired  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Louis,  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  regent,  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his 
instructer,  appointed  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon chief  minister  of  state,  who  could 
undertake  nothing,  however,  without  tl|e 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate, 
then  73  years  old.  Til)  now,^  the  king, 
who  entered  upon  the  government  him- 
self in  1723,  but  had  hitherto  intrusted 
tbe  management  of  afiToixs  to  the  former 
regent,  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
shown  no  will  of  his  own.  A  Spani^ 
princess  of  six  years  had  been  destined 
for  his  wife,  and  had  been  subsequently 
sent  back  to  her  parents;  the  marshal 
Villeroi  had  been  banished  from  the  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczyn- 
ski,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  da- 
throned  king  of  Poland,  hidifferent  and 
submissive  in  all  the$e  proceedings.  But 
when  the  party  of  the  duke  attempted  to 
get  rid  of  tlie  prelate,  and  the  offended 
Fleury  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the 
kmg  insisted  on  his  return  with  such  nrra- 
ness,  that  the  duke  found  himself  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  prelate,  and  solicit  his  re- 
turn. Soon  after,  in  1726,  Fleury  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration. 
He  declined  the  title  of  first  minister,  but 
was,  in  fact,  such  till  his  death,  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  it- 
self to  the  king,  in  whose  private  life  a 
great  change  now  took  place,  probably 
fevored  bj  Fleury  himself.  The  noble 
germ  which  his  applicadon  and  some 
generous  expressions  had  manifested,  was 
Stifled  in  iensnal  pkasittcs  and  the  luxuiy 
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of  a  CMiit  life.  The  peaceful  Flemy, 
who  endeavored  to  i^ttore  order  and 
.  economy,  now  gave  the  enervated  mon- 
•rchy  a  seven  yeara^  tranquillity  ^  but  be 
waa  not  suffieiently  enlightened  to  com- 
pose the  controversy  respecting  the  bull 
UnigenUvs.  He  soon  saw  hiniseli^  eon- 
trary  to  his  will,  involved  in  a  war.  After 
the  death  of  Au^atus  II,  king  of  Poland, 
In  1733,  Louis  wished  to  see  his&thaiMn- 
)aw  choson  successor  of  Augustas,  and 
declared  that  the  freedom  of  electioii 
should  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign  pow- 
er ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  having 
concluded  an  alUance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  supported  his  election  as 
king  of  Poland,  Louisas  plan  was  frus- 
trated, and  a  war  broke  out  After  two 
campaigns,  France  acquired  ft>r  Stanis- 
laus, who  had  fled  from  Dantzic  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  die  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Lorrame,  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vi- 
enna, m  1735.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI,  in  1740,  the  prqject  of  marshal  Belle- 
isle,  to  dismember  the  Austrian  hereditary 
states,  plimged  the  aged  cardinal  into  a 
war,  tlte  succeea  of  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  poiaimony  of  the  minister,  then  85 
yeacs  old.  The.  French  armies  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
laid  chiim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mon- 
archy. England  was  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa^  The  conquest  of  Bohemia 
was  not  accomplisbed ;  scarcely  could 
Maillebois,  Belleisle  and  Broglio  effwt 
the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated 
army  from  Bohemia  and  BavariOv  over 
the  Rhine.  Still  gieater  were  the  losses 
of  France  by  sea ;  for  Fleury  had  ne^ 
lected  the  marine.  After  his  death,  m 
1743,  the  victories  of  count  Maurice  of 
Saxony  (see  Maurice)  gave  new  splendor 
to  the  French  amas  ;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  France  regained 
her  lost  colonies  But  the  state  wos,  more 
tlian  ever,  exhausted  by  an  unjust  and  im- 
politic war.  I^ouis  had  himself  taken  a 
])art  in  several  campaigns,  and,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  Metz  by  a  severe  mak^ 
dy,  received  the  appellation  of  the  well- 
beloved  (ie  bim-aime).  The  affection  felt 
for  liirn  by  the  French  exce^ed  his  de- 
serts ;  for  Louis  became,  from  this  time, 
moi-e  and  more  unworthy  of  the  public 
i-espect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo- 
lence and  sensuality,  and  abandoning  the 
management  of  state  affairs  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour.  (See  Pompadour.) 
She  was,  in  reahty,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies,  or  childish 
amusements  and  despotic  fears.  He 
ahowed    himself   without   dignity,   the 


iport  of  petty  ponioBS,  imd  the  imtni- 
ment  of  external  influences.  The  natiociy 
on  whidi  so  powerless  a  gufCimiwMH 
could  have  do  eflfoot,  foHowed  entirBly 
its  restless  caprices.  Contasta  of  pubtie 
opinion,  bold  hopes  toad  new  systems, 
amused  And  engaged  all  ofcmes  of  so- 
ciety. Evesy  one  k>nged  for  a  neiw  and 
better  state  ;  obedtenoe  becaofie  more  and. 
more  lax,  the  wish  of  chanire  more  de« 
ojded  ;  a  few  stepa  more  would  lead  toin* 
surreotion..  The  sensuality  of  the  kin^ 
put  him  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  am^ 
bitious  Pompadour.  While  she  jnade 
him  lead  the  shameless  lifeof  an  Eaatiem 
monarch,  sha  sacrificed,  aoeordingto  tba 
caprice  <Mf  the  monaent,  the  honor,  wealthy 
and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  state,  tothoea 
who  were  able  to  cain  access  to  her  by 
their  attractive  quahties.  She  accustoineil 
the  king  to  the  acquUs  dt  compUmtj  or 
warrants  for,  payment,  which  exbausMd 
the  treasury,  and  Introduced  oonfuskiii 
into  the  accounts.  The  eost  of  the^oanh 
ttux-cerfoj  03  it  was  called, — the  nxMft  abom- 
inable instrument  of  the  king's  volupiu- 
ousneBa,T-*was  defrayed  by  such  aefidtg, 
which,  according  to  LacreteUe,  amount 
ed,  eveutuailyt  to  100,000,000fr.  Lo»- 
.is  also  loved  to  play  deep,  and  a|^ 
propriated,  for  this  purpose,  a  privafis 
ch^  the  losses  of  which  be  supplied 
from  the  public  chest  Those  who  loat 
to  him  were  indeVnnified  by  lucrative  pub* 
lie  ofiicea  In  order  to  increase  this  fund, 
,  be  engaged  in  stock-joblHng  and  in  specu- 
lations in  grain.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tha 
stocks,  and  the  price  of  eom,  interested  him 
in  a  maimer  entirely  unbecoming  a  king. 
He  appropriated  a  capital  of  ten  millions^ 
from  his  private  treasury,  to  this  disgrace^ 
ful  traffic,  an^  even  allowed  the  name  of 
M.  Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  tha 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  ofll- 
cers  of  finances,  as  trisorier  des  graint 
pour  k  compte  de  &  M^  To  relieve  his 
ennui,  he  printed  several  books,  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  celebrated  physio* 
cratical  system  of  his  physician  Quesnay. 
He  called  him  his  ihmker  (penacur\  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  when  he  censured 
the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  application  of 
his  ideas.  Towards  women  he  conduct- 
ed, in  public,  with  the  courteousness  of  a 
French  chevalier,  mingled  in  their  pethr 

Suarrels,  and  played  the  part  of  a  con&- 
ant  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  in- 
trigues of  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  and, 
to  mform  himself  respecting  them,  main- 
tained secret  agents,  of  which  his  minis- 
ters, in  .many  cases,  knew  nothii^g.    Tha 
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HgMody  nanfy  oondoct  of  tiie  dadphlo, 
tbo  virtues  of  the  dstiphiiiefis,  made  no 
permanent  inipreision  on  him.  He  eom^ 
timeey  however,  seemed  to  feel  remorse) 
especiftUy  after  the  death  of  the  queen. 
But  he  soon  sought  and  found  solace  in 
his  old  pleasures.    Froni  the  year  1769, 

'  he  was  governed  l^Du  Barry  (see  Barry), 
who  is  said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasu^ 
ty,  in.  five  years,  1^  million  Uvres.  As 
Iiouis  becatue  eldery  his  bigotry  and  spa* 
thy  inereased,  while  he  ennk  deeper  in 
sensuality.  His  secret  debaucheries  dis- 
honored inncicenoe,  and  poisoHoed  the  do* 

'  msede  happiness  of  his  sulijeots.  The 
ptiblie  conteaipt  was  expressed  in  satires, 
eaacaturesjind  songs,  to  which  the  people 
had  already  become  aoeustomed  under 
the  regeney.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
gave  eiedenoe  to  die  most  exaggerated  ac- 
eusationsi  and  Louis,  from  fet^and  aver- 
sion^ withdrew  himself  ^m  the  public 
eye.  With  this  eardessaees  and  apathy 
of  the  king,  the  French  levity  inereased 
oontinuaUy;  every  one  was  engaged  with 

^  trifles  and  selfish  plans ;  the  most  impor* 
lant  afiSiirB  of  slate,  on  the  eontrary,  were 
negleeled.  France,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
itself  iBvolve49  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England,  on  account  of  the  forts  on 
the  Ohio,  and,  vs  if  this  contest  was  of 
Dd  importance,  rashly  took  the  side  of 
Austna  Minst  Prussia,  in  1756.  The 
shrewd  Kauuitz  had  gained  the  favor  of 
the  vain  Pompadour,  w1k>  was  offended 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  IL  By  her 
influence,  the  duke  de  .  Choiseul  (q.  v.| 
was  appointed  first  minister,  in  the  stead 
of  the  abb6  Bemi%  and.  May  1,  1756,  a 
new  allianee  was  concluded  with  Austria, 
at  Versailles,  which  was  unique  in  histoiy. 
The  French  sufiered  great  losses  by  sea 
and  land;  even  their  military  reputation 
had  declined  since  the  battle  of  Rossbech, 
Nov.  5,  1757 ;  and,  after  seven  unhappy 
years,  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  when  Choiseul  concluded  a 
peace  with  England  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1763^  and  the  r^fiuitive  treaty  was  settled 
at  Paris,  in  1703,  although  France  had  to 
r^inquiah  to  England,  Canada,  as  &r  as 
the  Mississippi,  Cape  Breton  and  the 
islands  Crrenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent  and 
Bominica,  together  wim  Minorca.  Louis 
romained  incufferent  to  all  these  eventa 
The  fiiBt  time  that  he  saw  marshal  Riche- 
lieu afier  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  in  1756, 
be  turned  to  that  general,  who  was  adored 
by  the  whole  nation,  with  the  question, 
^fiow  did  you  like  the  Minorca  figs?^ 
The  fiunous  fiunily  compact  of  the  Hour- 
boBM^  bf  which  Qhoiseul  hoped,  in  the 
9» 


eourse  ef  tbe  war  ( t/61),  to  unite  forever 
the  policy  of  Spiun,  Sicily  and  Parnia 
with  the  French  interest,  was  of  no  great 
benefit  to  France.  After  tbe  war,  Choi* 
seuPs  ministry  was  marked  by  several 
(often  violent)  reforms ;  especially  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in 
1764,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Corsica, 
in  1769.  Shortly  after,  Mme.  du  Barry,  In 
eonnexioili  with  the  chancellor,  Maupeou, 
efteoted  the  overthrow  of  the  duke  De 
Choiseul,  snd  elevated  to  his  post  the 
duke  of  Aiguillon.  The^  quarrel  of  the 
btter  with  the  pariiamcnt  at  Rennes, 
which  hpd  written  against  him  in  a  vio« 
lent  tone,  as  former  governor  of  Bretagne, 
and  tbe  refractoriness  of  all  the  parlia* 
ments,  especially  with  respect  to  the  new 
oppressive  financial  edicts,  induced  the 
king,  in  1771,  to  banish  the  members  of 
the  parliament  from  Paris,  and,  soon  afler, 
to  abolish  the  parliaments  entirely,  virhich 
were  first  reestablished  under  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  with  certain  limitations.  The 
notorious  edict  which  the  chancellor 
Maupeon  then  issued,  caUed  the  king  the 
sole  and  supreme  legislacor  of  his  king- 
dom, who  permitted  parlioraent,  indeed, 
to  protest  against  a  new  law,  but,  afler 
two  considerations,  might  demand  uncom 
ditional  obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  inado 
tlie  absolute  vrill  of  the  monarch  a  consti* 
tutional  law  I  A  worthy  counterpart  of 
Maupeou  was  the  comptroller-general  of 
finances,  the  abb^  Terrai,  who  impover* 
ished  the  country^  while  he  received  an 
income  of  1,300,000  livres.  In  proportion 
as  the  king  was  deq)ised  at  home,  the  an« 
thority  of  France  was  lessened  abroad. 
The  partidon  of  Poland  took  place  in 
1773,- without  the  knowledge  of  France. 
After  having  sunk  into  a  complete  nullity, 
|he  king,  w^hom  no  domestie  misfortunes, 
not  even  his  own  attempted  assassination^ 
in  1757,  by  a  fimatic,  Dami^is  (see  Dip- 
mteitv),  nor  the  public  misery,  could  restore 
to  consciousness,  died  of  the  small  pox, 
caught  of  a  young  gu-l,  by  whom  the 
countess  Du  Barry  wished  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  leaving  a  debt  of  4,000,000,000 
livres. 

^gt  qf  Levis  XV* — In  proportion  as 
the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and  peri> 
nicious  to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
rose,  awakened  b^  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  by  dlsanguished  men  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  Paris,  public  insd* 
tutions  arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were 
built  (for  example,  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  by  Soufflot,  &cj ;  the  military 
school  of  Paris,  and  the  Champs  Elisita^ 
were  laid  out  in  1751>  by  the  minister  of 
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war,  count  IfArgemon^  the  mteticl«nt, 
Tnidadne,  prosecuted,  ^lith  fluceesB,  the 
construction  of  roads.  The  commerce 
of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  adorned  these 
cities  with  regal  in>lendor.  Stanislaus 
Lcczynedci,  wlio  died  in  3776,  restored  the 
public  prosperity  in  Lorraine,  and  Pigal 
executed  a  splendid  monument,  which  was 
erected  in  Strasbun^,  to  the  marshal  Saxe, 
who  died  in  175Q.  Of  the  numerous  paint-> 
ere  of  this  period,  the  best  were  Lemoine 
and  Veraet  But  taste  degenerated  under 
the  influence  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and 
art  paid  homage  to  luxury.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
ried manufactures  to  perfection.  The  inge- 
nious Vaucanson  applied  his  talents  to  the 
improvement  of  tiie  Gobelin  manufactory. 
(See  Chbelin,)  Louis  XV  himself  took 
an  interest  in  the  porcelain  manuikctory 
established  at  Sevres,  by  the  advice  of 
madame  de  Pompadour.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  from 
hnn^unity,  a  means  of  destruction,  which 
would  have  been  more  fomfiidable  tlian 
the  Greek  fite ;  but  this  is  not  historically 

E roved.  Enterprising  and  intetligent  men, 
ke  La  Bourdon  naye,  the  founder  of  the, 
colonies  of  the  Isle  de  Fran6c  and  Bour- 
bon, and  even  his  calumniator,  Duptelx, 
extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana, Canada,  especially  St  Domingo 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  colony  on  the 
Senegal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  em- 
ploy^ the  French  activity,  and  enriched 
the  maritime  cities.  But,  by  the  unjust 
measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  tfie  state  "de- 
prived itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in 
the  East  Indies  over  England ;  and,  while 
France  lost  Canada  and  several  islands  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  the 
war  (from  175(>— 68),  it  promoted  the 
British  power  in  India.  The  third  estate, 
however,  gradually  acquired,  by  its  wealth 
and  intellectual  advancement, consequence 
and  influence.  Public  opinion  assumed, 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of 
levity,  frivolity  and  boldness,  which  was 
aflerwards  so  strongly  developed  in  the 
revolmion.  Striking  events,  such  as  die 
trial  of  the  unfortimate  John  Calas  (q.  v.), 
and  the  execution  of  the  young  chevalier 
De  Labarre  ^q.  v.),  for  sacrilege,  brouffht 
new  opinions  mtojneneral  circulation.  But 
the  evil  geniusof  France  willed  that  the  de- 
cline of  momlsand  religion,  contemporary 
with  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  with 
prevalent  prejudices  and  the  oppressions  of 
the  priesthood,  should  change  the  light  of 
truth,  just  springing  up  in  France,  mto  a 
destroyinff  fire,  and  the  defensive  weapon 
of  knowredga  into  a  two^ged  sword; 


diat  dw  egottsm  of  sstmaoty'  ^oaM  girfit 
possession  of  the  tetriloty  of  reason,  and 
that  brilliant  vrit  sboukl  tie  more  esteemed 
than  a  serious  purpos^and  a  solid  charaMv 
ten  This  unhappy  concurrMice  of  liie 
pubtic  misery  with  sensoal  lioentioumefil^ 
stifled  those  improved  ^iews,  and  that 
scientific  cultivation,  which  Moncesqnieii 
and  others,  to  whom  France  was  indebt>- 
ed  for  its  rateDeetoal  infloence  on  the 
higher  classes  of  socie^,  in  -a  gnat  paK 
of  JBurope,  exerted  themselves  to  diaseml^ 
nate.  The  ignorant,  scnjMfied  Ixxns  had 
an  abhorrence  of  ail  intelleotuiil  cnhiva- 
tk>n.  He  feared  talented  writen^  and  fre- 
quently said  of  them;  that  they  wouki  h^ 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  H^ 
nevertheless,  followed,  in  ^e  frrst  part  of 
bis  reign,  the  advioe  of  cardinal  Pleuvr, 
who  highlY  esteemed  the  scienoes,  and 
snbsequendy  yielded ,  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour, 
who  took  a  pleastire  in  being  denominated 
the  patron  of  genkae,  and  a  jtidge  of  the 
excellent  The  most  powerAil  and  pei« 
noanent  influence  on  the  smfrit  of  the  na« 
tion  Mras  exerted  by  Voltfdre,  whor  com- 
nnenced  his  splendid  career,  in  1716,  wieU 
the  tnagedy  of  (ElSpus,  Louis  had  ah 
avernon  to  him,  but  the  marchioness  in- 
duced him  to  appoint  Voltaire  his  histori* 
ographer  and  groom  of  the  cfaamberft 
Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  mani- 
fested by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Cre- 
billon,  inspired  the  author  of  the  Hmriade 
with  a  disgust  at  residing  in  Paris.  Si- 
multaneously with  him,  the  immortal 
Montesquieu  awoke  the  powers -of  reflec- 
tion and  of  wit  in  the  nation.  His  Lettr^ 
F^Homts  (1721)  kindled  the  spirit  of 
public  criticism,  and  his  work  Stxr  /or 
Cmt$t8  de  la  Orandevr  et  de  la  IHcadmct 
des  R9ma^{l7S4\  Kke  his  E9pnide$  Loi$ 
(i^4)i  became  a  classic  manual  fbr  the 
study  of  politics.  About  thm  time,  the 
interest  universally  felt  in  scientifk^  sub- 
jects, induced  cardinal  Fleury  and  count 
Maurepas  to  persuade  the  king  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  truth  of  Newton^  opinion  re- 
specting the  form  of  the  earth  by  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  a  high  north- 
em  latitude  and  under  die  equator,  which 
was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1736,  and  to 
patronize  Cassini's  map  of  France.  After 
1749,  J.  J.  Kousseaa,  Diderot,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Duclos,  Condillac  and  Hetvetius  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  writers  of 
France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  public 
opinion  was  caused  by  the  DktitmnaifiB 
Eneythp^dique  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  against  which  the  cler^,  particulap- 
ly  the  JesuttB,and  the  mimsterB^  rose  m 
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No  kad  atteaikiaB/vnw  ^ceited  hy 
tbewmko€Ue\^f^ua,DeVE$priL  Even 
the  hidies  took  a  very  active  part  in  the 
eootast  of  philo0ophy«  BwtoMx  tPtsprit 
wexe  formed^  and  mm  the  f^httosophical 
envies  at  the  bovaee  of  the  baroa  at  lloU 
bach  and  Helvetiaay  there  proceeded  «eT- 
end  works  in  suppott  of  materialiam  and 
ditheism,  eapecndJy  from  1758  to  1770. 
The  moat  famouaof  them  is  the  ^Ume 
4k  la  J^Caihtre^  of  which  the  baron  of  Hoi- 
liach  is.  regarded  as  the  author.  Religion 
was  shamelesBlj.  aaaailed  by  La  Mettrie, 
D'Argeaa,  the  abb^  de  Piades^  wbc^  ban- 
ished from  Franeev  sought  refuge  with 
Frederic  II,  but  whoee  opinions  found 
reception  ia  Fiance.  Coiidemnetion  l^ 
the  £br6otiiie  only  excited  opposition,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to  defend 
jBsh  and  splendid  errora,  if  .tliey  afforded 
opportuni^  for  the  exhibition  of  ^aciitenessi 
Ao  work  was  mere  destmrtive  of  public 
-morals  than  Voltaire^  Pue^^^-ti  talented 
^loeni,  which'  the  iicanious  spirit  of  the 
times  of  the  regency  alone  could  have 
inspired.  But  better  men,  such  asTur- 
goC  and  Maieefaerbes,  labored,  'kiot  without 
the  approbation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
public,  to  counteract  this  pestilence,  and 
saved  the  honor  of  sound  reason*  Such 
M  production  is  Ducky's  Ckmsid^rtOiom 
twr  Us  Moemvy  of  which  Louis  XV  him- 
self said,  « It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
boDor."  Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Laharpe 
vemonstrated  loudly  against  atheism.  Vol- 
lafa^'s  wit  was  particv^ly  directed  t^ainst 
4ie  Christian  religion,  fdier  the  duke  de 
Ohoiseul,  in  order  to  have  all  the  voices 
agamst  the  Jesmts  for  himself,  undertook 
^  protection  of  the  philosophers  and  of 
llie  author  of  the  Dictionnairt  PkUoso- 
fkique  (Vohaire).  Rousseau  roused  the 
Hioet  violent  anger  of  the  aHtiphilosophers, 
by  his  EmUie,  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
««ted  against  him,  and,  notwithstaiiding 
the  geneitd  admiration  which  he  receive<^ 
be  was  obliged  to  leave  France*  Such 
was  the  revcSutionary  spffit  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  ThoK^ontempt  ibr  the  court 
and  royalty  produced  by  his  reign,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  state  caused  by  his  extrav- 
agance, the  rise  of  a  critieal  and  liberal  spi- 
rit, and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church, 
gave  birth  to  the  revolut^pn^  and  the  de- 
based state  of  the  public  morals,  poisoned 
1^  the  exttmple  of  tiie  court,  stained  it  with 
faldeoas  excesses. 

LotTis  XVI,  who  was  destined  to  as^ 
oend  the  throne  of  France  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  nolitica}  convuilBion,  and  to  atone 
with  his  Kfo  for  the  foults  and  follies  of  his 
fffOdoccsBow,  was  the  fprandsbn  of  Louis    onsl 


XVy  and  the  second  ion  of  iiie  dauiihiv, 
by  his  second  wife,  Mona  Josepiiine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  ^Sixony.  J^ais 
was  bom  Aug.  22,  1754,  and,  in  1770, 
married  Marie  AntoiJiette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal 
fomily,  had  a  large  shore  in.  his  edueafttion, 
tokd  even  after  he  became  king,  Louis  lis- 
tened to  her  representations,  (S*  which  tho 
abb^  Creorttel  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  his  memoirs.  V^^ith  the  best 
intentions,  but  entirely  inexperienced  in 
matters  of  government,  this  unfortunate 
prince  asoended  the  throne  in  1774,  at  die 
age  of  hardly  20  years.  He  modesdy 
declined  the  title  of  ie  Destroy  given  lum 
by  the  nation,  which  he  excused  fitun  the 
tax  usoel  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
death  of  the  Dauphin,  in  1765,  his  grand- 
&ther  had  intentionally  kept  him  from 
ac<)uiring  ths  knowledge  connected  with 
bis  destinatioD ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry 
sought  torevenge  herself  for  the  c<M]tempt 
exhibited  towards  her  by  the  seriotuL 
strictly  moral  prince,  who  dearly  loved 
his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  by  making  him 
ridiculous  ia  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
ministers,  also,  secretly  spread  the  ojnnion 
that  the  prince  y/bb  severe,  and  m  re- 
moved from  the  indulgent  kindness  of  his 
gvand&dler.  He  was  retiring,  dlent  and 
reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
benevokmt  foehnga  His  reserve  passed 
for  distrust.  He  fok  himself  a  stranger  at 
a  court  where  he  was  surrounded  by  vioe 
under  a  thousand  glittering  forms.  As  be 
heeded  not  flattery,  he  was  indiiierent  to 
the  courtiers.  The  duke  Choiseul  there- 
fore said,  that,  on  die  most  desirable  throne 
of  the  world,  he  was  the  only  king  who 
«iot  only  had  no  flatterers,  but  who  never 
experienced  the  least  justice  from  the 
world*  In  his  eountraance,  which  was 
not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character-^ 
integrity,  indecision  and  weakness.  He 
was  injured,  however,  by  a  certain  stif^ 
of  del 


demeanor,  repulsive  to  the  commu- 
nications of  friendship.  His  manners  had 
nothing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost 
all  the  princes  of  the  fcdood.  In  confldeii- 
tial  intercourse  alone,  he  fre<]uently  exH 
pressed  himself  sensibly  and  ingeniously, 
but  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re^ 
peated.  Facility  of  -comjMrehension,  in- 
dustry, and  an  extraordmary  memoiy, 
made  him  suc«)essful  in  his  studies ;  but. 
unhappily,  they  had  no  immediate  refap* 
tion  to  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  a 
prince.  He  employed  himself  too  esndu*- 
1^  In  mumportant  particulars.  Thus  h6 
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pemt^j  whea  daufihiii,  ki  1766, 35  eofuee 
of  Maximes  morale*  et  poiUiqats^  tiries  dt 
Tekmaque^  impriitUes  par  LlnM-Jhif^ustey 
DcBitphiii,  '  VeriaUleSj  de  Pimprimerie  dt 
Minseigntw  It  Dampfdiu  He  hod  him^ 
self  coUectecl  tkese  maxiins  from  F6ii4- 
lon^s  work.  He  wq»  famiMar  with  geo- 
grapbieal  and  chronological  details;  but 
the  practical  lessons  which  kings  shoukl 
derive  from  history,  were  unknown  to 
liiin,  although,  wlnle  dauphin,  he  had 
fead  several  good  historical  works.  A 
translatioD,  by  him,  of  some  parts  of  Gib- 
bon's History,  appeared  under  the  name 
of  Le  Clerc  de  Sept  Ch^ea,  his  reader. 
Upright,  pious  and  indulgent,  he  was 
.philanthn>picaUy  disposed,  both  towards 
ills  nation  and  towards  individuals.  The 
▼irtues  of  his  father,  the  quiet,  domestic 
4ife  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed 
upon  him  a  moral,  religious  feeling.  But 
his  examf^  was  destmed  to  show'^uiw 
insufficient,  on  a  throne,  are  the  virtues 
of  a  private  man.  He  chose  count  Maur 
repas  his  minister  of  state,  a  man  of  talent 
and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epi- 
grams. In  the  room  of  the  inlaniCMis 
Mbb6  Terrai,  he  committed  the  financial 
depaitment  to  die  enlightened,  able  and 
upright  Turgot,  who  resolved  to  reme4y 
the  abuses  of  the  state  by  thorough  re- 
forms on  strict  philosophica],  and,  in  some 
degree,  physiocratical  principlea,  and 
kx^ed  upon  the  privileged  oraen  as  the 
sources  of  all  eviL  But  the  fiiends  of 
ancient  abuses,  die-  high  nobiU^,  the 
court,  imd  the  clergy,  immediately  formed 
a  combicuition  against  him.  When  the 
parliaments  were  restored,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Maurepas,  against  the  judgment 
of  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opinion,  between 
old  and  new  views,  more  than  ever  em- 
barrassed the  government.  The  count  of 
Verffennes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
aflairs ;  count  Muy  was  minister  of  war ; 
and  Sardne,  of  the  marine.  The  new 
theories,  which  Tur^  proposed  hi  the 
council  of  state,  had,  indeed,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  philosophers:  even  the  tal- 
ented men  and  women,  whom  madame 
Helvetius,  madame  Geoffrin,  mile.  £spi- 
nasse,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  the 
duchess  D' Anvil  le,  collected  around  them, 
took  a  lively  interest  in  Tur^t's  liberal 
plans,  which  were  loudly  praised  by  Jo- 
seph U  ai|d  Leopold ;  but  his  opponents 
foulid  a  support  for  their  reeistance  in  the 
fM  parliaments.  The  most  oppressive 
feudal  services,  arbitrary  exactions,  slave- 
ry in  tlie  mountains  of  Jura,  and  the  rack, 
MPtara  abolished,  and  many  useful  regula- 


ttons  estabHsbed;  bat  Torgol  eould  mm, 

overcome  the  king's  dread  of  an  open 
struggle- with  the  cwigy,  the  Bobility  and 
parliament.  These  bodies  united  against 
the  minister,  and  the  people,  which  was 
on  his  eide^  could  net^  without  represeuttir 
dvei^  afford  ttnv  assistaace  against  such  a 
league.  The  K>es  of  the  niinister  stirred 
up  the  popidace^  and,  on  occasion  of  aa 
edict  dedariag  the  com*trade  fiwe,  soeiM» 
occuned  resembling'  faose^  which  subsfr- 
^uently  marked  the  revolution.  The 
timid  and.  inexperioBced  Louis  believed 
himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  y/ma  in- 
dulgent to  wards  the  seditious  ;^  finally,  by 
the  advice  of  Turgot  and  Muy,  he  acted 
with  vigor,  and  tlie  disrurbances,  eaUed, 
In  Paris,  la  guerrt  dt$farmtt,  ware  quieted 
after  the  amnesty  ^f  May  17, 1775.  The 
coronation  of  the  lung,  11th  June,  1775, 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  the 
virtuous  Malesherbes  as  miuistor.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Turgot  Their  united 
infiuence  might,  perhaps,  have  done  mooh 
towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but, 
unhappily,  the  new  minister  of  war,  the 
count  of  Sl  Germain,  was  too  violent  in 
his  innovations.  The  corps  that  wete 
disbanded.or  diminished,  and  the  offended 
military  nobility,  loudly  •expressed  their 
dissatiidaction  at  the  system  of  itinovaUon, 
which  was  disliked,  moreover,  by  the 
higher  classes.  '^  The  state  will  perish,^ 
was  the  g^ieral  ^cry,  and  the  parliament 
refused  to  register  five  edicts  of^  the  king. 
Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to .  maintain  his 
authority,  by  ti,  Ut  dt  judictj  March  12, 
1776 ;  but  the  queen,  a  princess  who  wan 
eouolly  superior  to  her  husband  in  vivacity 
of  undemanding  and  in  wit,  and  loved 
splendor  and  plmsure,  supported  the  op- 
TOsition  together  with  Maurepas,  who  was 
Turgot^s  secret  enemy,  ller  the  king 
could  not  resist  He  hesitated:  the  deficit 
produced  by  the  payment  of  debts  and  the 
expenses  of  the  coronation,  in  1775,  in- 
spired him  with  distrust  of  Turgot^s  phil- 
osophical views.  Malesherbes  gave  in 
his  resignadon.  Turgot  was  obliged  to 
foUow  his  example.  The  privileged  party 
was  victorious,  but  the  hatred  of  tlie  thkd 
estate,  and  tJie  desire  of  aU  enlightened 
and  well-disposed  persons  for  a  tiiorough 
reforni)  was  iucreased.  They  did  not 
wish  to  oveithrow  the  whole  system,  until 
the  North  American  revolution  tlirew  m 
firebrand  into  tliis  iuflaminable  mass.  The 
day  on  which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  U.  States,  Feb.  6, 1778,  decided 
ills  fate ;  for  the  war  tp  which  it  gave  risoi 
from  1778  to  1782,  and  which  cost  Francoi 
according  to  Audouin,  1,400,000,000  livc^ 
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murnitnmed  fka  fiatkm  and  «ni^  to  rer 
publicao  kkas,  and  fHOocUitted  a.  curekai 
deficit  f  thioy  a  meetiiig  of  tbe  atate»-^n- 
«nl;  aind  tbie,ihefidlof  the  monarch  and 
noiMffchy..  Louis  himaelf  was  averse  to 
eogi^piig  in  thia  i#ar)  but  he  was.oiit- 
Toied  io  tke  couocti  of  t^te,  tbe  mitiiataw 
iMpiog  to  eaiAblJdb  Freoeh,  eommerce  -on 
the  orenbrow  of  the  Euglkah.  After  Tur* 
90t'a  romov^l,  tlie  ej^travagance  of  tbe 
eemtiacreased:  while  Louis  xefueed  him* 
self  any  great  expeuditiuea  iie  yielded  too 
easily  to  the  tastes  of  tlie  queen  and  the 
prinoea  of  the  bk>od.  Luxury  and  splen- 
dor made  tbe  expensea  of  tbe  coujt  very 
^reat :  they  played  high «-  they  built }  they 
exhibited  ntcea;  tbey  gratified  eveiy 
whkB ;  and  Louia*8  diaBatisfiiction,  wbieh 
often  withdrew  him  from  these  entertain^ 
mentSy  waa  rej;arded  as  tbe  indication  of 
aa  imtiuary  mmd.  The^  regularity  of  hia 
jaaniier  <^*  life,  in  which  study  and  do- 
iDMlic^  pleasures  were  intermingled  with 
biiiiDesB,  made  im>  impiesskon  on  the  gay 
^lendthjifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the 
nt  of  inspiring  the  court  and  pnucea  with 
TOPyet.  He  paid  tbe  debts  of  count 
Aitoia.  The  queen,  also,  gave  heiself  up 
toberloveofgayety.  Taste  and  love  of 
the  aitSf  clot^  in  all  the  humon  of 
tftie  &9lBim,  reigned  in  the  festivals  of 
Veraaillea  and  Petit  Trianon.  Mourepas 
cither  did  not  see  whither  all  this  must 
kad,  or,  with  his  charaeteristie  levity, 
yielded  to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  hia 
element  He  remained  the  directing  min- 
ister dil  hia  death,  Nov.  21, 1781,  sharing 
tbe  confidence  of  tbe  lung  with  the  tal- 
ented queen,  and  with  every  one  who 
eould  deceive  the  monarch  under  tbe  afH 
meiaoce  of  zeal  for  tbe  common  wel&re* 
The  cfaangea  in  tfie  ministrv  of  the  fi- 
aances,  which  was  committed,  in  turn,  to 
Chigny,  Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Fleu- 
IT»  and  D'OnnesBon,.  increased  tbe  eonfu- 
■OD,  The  exktence  of  gneat  abuses  MTas 
Botoiious;  but  tbe  extirpation  of  their 
deep-ieoted  causes  was  im|X)8sible.  The 
dismissal  of  Necker,  who  had  become  a|i 
object  ef  great  dislike  by  liis  vain  comjde 
rniHuf  was  conatde^d  as  a  pubhc  mis- 
Jbnune  by  the  thnd  estate,  whose  favor 
Necker  exerted  himself  to  acquire.^  Thus, 
long  befeoe  the  revolution,  a  real  anarchy 
prevailed  in  public  opinion,  which  pene- 
trated even  to  the  council  of  state.  After 
tbe  pence  of  VersaiUes,  in  1783,  which 
bfo^gbt  some  advantages^ — not,  bowever^ 
■uffieientto  i^ay  the  expense  incurred, — 
the  finvokMia  Cafonue,  liberal  in  promises^ 
few  ef  which  were  ji^adeemed,  was  ap>- 
poiiited  minister  of  finan<}e.     In  foreign 


lAirSy  for  eJMttnpla,  in  the  diqmte,  about 
the  Scheldt,  Ver^nnes  maintained^  though 
not  without  aacnfice  of  money,  the  honor 
ef  the  French  crown ;  but  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1786,  mUi  England,  was  deemed 
tbe  greatest  error  of  bis  administmtioo^ 
aithcH^  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  He  was  also  blamed 
fo  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
proffered  by  Joseph  II,  and  for  thus 
causing  the  af^^roximadon  of  Austria  to 
Russia.  The  king  himself  betrayed  weak-* 
ness  in  dismia^g  the  luinister  before^the 
aficonq>li8hment  of  his  planq,  which  h^ 
had  at  finit  approved.  It  is  sud  that  he 
Bometitnes  s^ient  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
labors  ef  a  blacksmith,  and  this  led  him  te 
the  use  of  strong  liquofa.  Drinking  and 
working  at  the  furnace  had  heated  hia 
blood,,  his  underatanding  was  weakened, 
and,  subsequently,  bis  natural  indolence, 
with  his  increasing  corpulence^  destroved 
his  mental  activity,  and  produced  a  phle^ 
laatic  indifference.  Yet  it  is  known  tint 
Louis  took  pleasure  in  literary  eccupatjona, 
and  eugag^  with  fondness  in  public  en* 
terprises.  He  framed,  viith  much  sagacity, 
the  plan  and  iustmotions  ^  LEm^rouse^s 
Toyage  round  tbe  wcnrld,  in  1786.  Sei^ 
eral  passages  in  thoedinatruetions  express, 
in  a  touching  manner,  tbe  benevolent 
feelings  of  this  artless  prince.  He  often  la- 
mented Lap^use's  unhappy  fate,  with  the 
words, "  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  fou- 
tunate."  His  kindness  of  disposition  made 
him  particulariy  interested  for  the  poorer 
dergy.  He  followed,  however^  the  maxr 
im  of  Louis  XV,  not  to  give  bisboprica, 
or  rich  benefices,  to  any  but  noble&  He 
drew  a  hne  of  division,  eqiially  ui\just, 
and  far  more  pernicious,  with  respect  to 
tbe  army,  in  which  nulitary  rank  was  con- 
fined excluavely  to  the  nobility,  llie 
thud  estate  could  not  speak  out ;  so  much 
the  more  bitterty.  and  violendy  did  the 
populace  complain  of  the  court  and  higher 
classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  inft- 
raous  afi&ir  of  the  necklace,  the  process 
against  the  cardinal  prince  of  Rohan  waa 
commenced  in  1785.  (Bee  Geoigd's 
M4maire9^  voL  ii.)  The  libel  of  tbe  mnd- 
ed  countess  De  la  Mbthe  and  her  hus- 
band, disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies 
against  the  innaoent  queen,  which  were 
but  too  ea^ly  credited  by  the  people.  By 
this  means,  tbe  throne  was  diwaoed  iii 
public  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  waa 
accused  of  using  the  infiimous  La  Mothe 
as  the  tool  of  his  hatred.  In  this  fermen- 
tafion  of  public  aendment,  Calonne  per- 
suaded the  king  to  convene  dM  notaUei, 
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In  order  to  find  some  raeovieee  for  tke 

exhausted  tteasufv.  Unlutpiiily,  the  coiitit 
of  Vergennes  died,  Feb.  13^,  1787,  and,  oa 
the  23d  February,  the  kioff  opened  the 
aflBembly  with  m  speech^  whidh  was  not 
fiivomlHy  i«ceived.  The  deficit,  whieh 
the  eomntfoUer^general  had  stated  at 
112,000,000,  but  which  was  estimated  at 
more  than  140,000^)00,  rendered  Calonne'i 
plans  suspected.  An  oppoeidoo  was 
formed,  and  Calouoe  received  his  dismis- 
sal. Parliament  refused  the  iinpoettion 
of  two  new  taxes,  which  would  have  been 
burdensome  to  the  lai^  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
estatea  The  nation  heard  the  proposition 
wkh  exultation;  the  court  trembled. 
Louis  ventured  aa^lil  dejuitke ;  but  the 
parliament  declared  it  vouL  According 
to  Lacretelle,  a  calembourg  was  the  spark 
which  kincUed  the  mine  that  overthrew 
the  throne,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation^ 
exeited  by  opinions  and  passions,  eccas- 
perated  by  h»tred  and  contempt,  reduced 
to  desperatMn  It^  the  sight  of  multiplied 
wants,  and  inspired,  by  the  example  of 
America,  with  the  love  of  freedom,  be- 
came incapable  of  restraint  or  moderation. 
The  king^  banished  the  parliament  to 
Troyes,  Thus  war  was  declared  between 
the  throne  and  nation.  The  government, 
moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Ihitcb  patriocs 
with  the  hereditary  stadthokler,  hi  1787, 
and  thus  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people.  The  kuiff  himseU'  manifbsied  a 
cood  nature,  borcfering  on  weskness,  lo 
his  nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke 
DeCoigny,  consented  only  with  the  great- 
est rehictanee  to  the  restocdons  of  the 
royal  household.  A  negotiation  was  final- 
ly commenced  with  the  parliament ;  it 
FBtumed  ;  the  measures^  on  both  sides^ 
became  move  violent ;  the  rebellion  Intike 
out  in  Brittan^^  in  June,  1788 ;  the  nobili* 
tf  and  the  omeers  of  the  regiment  Vas- 
signy,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to 
carry  arms  against  the  commands  of  the 
king.  Even  the  clergy  loudly  demanded 
the  convocation  of  the  estatea  (Respect- 
ing the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  rojralists, 
m  genertl,  much  information  is  contained 
in  lk»enval*s  and  Molleville's  Meoioira) 
The  weak  prime  mtnisler,  Brienne  (see 
LoTiUtdc),  opposed  in  all  his  projects,  re- 
aicned,  and  Neoker  entered  the  council,  in 
1y88,  as  rainaster  of  finances.  Louis  eon* 
▼eiied  a  seccMid  time  the  notables,  to  settle 
the  form  of  the  estates  and  the  manner  of 
voting*  May  5,  2789,  the  states-genemi 
,^iet.  Amidst  the  coi^icts  of  the  privi- 
sfdd  ordeis,  ami  the  new  opiuiens^  the 


fchig  remained  gentle  and  thmd,  deseiDM 
and  alone.  ^'CSod  forbid,''  said  be  to  the 
nobility,  wbo  would  not  unite  with  the 
third  estate,  **  that  a  single  man  shooM 
perish  for  my  sake."  Ills  sole  ofcjed, 
winch  he  pinrsued  with  eamesinees  of 
purpose,  was  the  common  weid;  birt 
around  him  ev«ry  thing  vacfltatM ;  bow 
could  he  show  finnness?  ThedemoerBtS 
hated  htm  as  a  king ;  the  emigrants  and 
the  arisroorats,  who  remained  in  Prance^ 
deemed  him  incapable  of  governing.  lie 
himself  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  the 
state,  even  soch  as  endangered  his  per- 
sonal security,  for  instance,  the  disbanding 
of  lii9  body  guard.  He  could  not,  never- 
theless, escape  the  most  envenotned  oal< 
umny.  Among  other  things,  k  WM  re- 
ported that,  by  a  secret  eet,  be  had  pro- 
tested against  every  thing,  wkich  had 
been  extorted  from  him  in  limiufioii  of 
the  ancietit  royal  prerogatives.  MeaO'^ 
while,  even  amid  the  grossest  ealunmieSi 
a  flattering  'Word  vtras  eomethnes  heardl 
When  Louis  XVI  attended  tbe  nation- 
al assembly  (Feb..  4,  1790i  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles  caused  a  gold  nped^ 
al  to  be  struck,  on  which  was  repre^ 
SNited  a  pelican  feeding  Its  yotmg'  vritii 
Its  blood.  The  device  was,  JFVoitfw^ 
mnts  cct  embUme  euiorez  votre  rm  !  The 
12ti],  13tii  and  14th  of  July,  1789;  the 
niglit  of  August  4 ;  the  horrora  of  the  Sdi 
uSa  6ib  of  October ;  the  flight  of  the  Idng^ 
Jone  21,  1791,  intercepted  at  Varenoes, 
60  leagues  firnn  Paris,  when  Louis,  fit>nl 
his  h^tation  to  use  force,  prevented  the 
success  of  Bonill^'s  plan  fi>r  his  escnpe, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excited  pubhe 
opinion  against  himself  by  the  dedarMiOR 
which  he  left  behind  (see  the  statement 
of  M.  de  Valory,  in  the  .^Imrrte,  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  and  die  Memoin  of  BotiiH^  and 
Cboiseul) ;  tbe  acceptance  of  the  oonstitu* 
tion  of  Sept  14, 179L,  whieh  decliu^  hte 
person  inviolable ;  the  attack  of  the  popn« 
lace  of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace,  Jmve  d^ 
1792,  when  Louis,  with  equal  fimmess 
and  dignity,  reiected  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents,  and,  on  the  22d,  openly  deu 
clared  that  violence  would  never  induoe 
him  to  consent  to  what  he  considered 
hurtful  to  the  general  welfare ;  the  catas- 
trophe of  August  10,  to  which  Louis 
submitted,  because  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  overoome  the  dimger ;  his  arrest  hi  the 
MKional  sBsemMy^  to  which  he  had  fled 
for  refiige ;  finally,  bis  trial  before  the  con- 
vention, where  he  replied  to  the  charges 
with  dignity  and  presence  of  mind; — 
these  were  tbe  most  important  events  in 
the  Idstory of thekiag.    (Bee  Dsmcttfrom 
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ITS^fo  1814)  He  estihit^ted,  imder  thooo 
eiretiiiifltiiiices,  the  eourage  of  inn<H«noey 
and  ft  fltrengtb  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  iMnw  Am  prisoner  of  the  municipality 
el  Paris,  in  the  Tem|>le,  be  was  denied,  tiu 
shortly  betbn  his  death,  pen,  ink  and 
psper.  (See  the  J^namal  (U  ce  qxd  a^esi 
p«Mtf  ^  la  Tmv  du  Thnpls  pendard  la 
Caj4imi^  de  Lom$  XVI^  by  Ckiry,  the 
fiuihful  servant  of  the  lung ;  ami  a  work 
en  the  same  subfect  by  Hue,  who  folk>wed 
LoMJs  to  the  Tetnpla)  His  usuat  einploy- 
mcfit  was  instmcting  his  son  and  reading; 
He  prefinred  Latin  authors  to>the  Freiiofa^ 
He  reed,  almost  erery  day,  portions  of 
Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneea,  Horace  end  Ter- 
eoci^;  in-  bis  native  kinguage,  clnefly 
tnurcls.  Ou  the  evening  before  bis  death, 
be  found  that  he  had  read  157  voIuhms, 
lo  the  five  months  and  seven  dajrs  of  his 
imprisonaeienL  He  evinced  himseli  a  kmng 
husband  and  an  afiectiooate  father.  In  his 
■mate  capacity,  no  candid  man  can  with- 
hold from  bim  his  esteem.  Jan.  15, 1793^ 
Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
a^unst  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  and  of 
en  attack  on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote 
of69(>outof719$  onthel7thJafluary,.he 
wascondemBed  to  death,  the  law  requiring 
ier  coodemiMiion  two  thirds  of  the  voteci, 
having  been  repealed  on  tlie  16th,  during 
the  trial,  and  a  bare  meiprity  declared  sof- 
fide&L  Ailer  repeated  countings,  it  was 
foun4  that  966  votes  were  given  for  death, 
making,  consequently,  a  majority  of  5  in 
727.  Jan.  21,  1793,  he  was  guillotined, 
in  front  of  ins  former  palace,  in  his  39th 
veer,  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed 
by  his  advocates,  Maleshorbes,  Tronchet 
and  Des^ze^  having  been  rejected,  on  the 
19th,  by  380  votes  out  of  69a  He  died 
widi  the  conra^  of  Christian  faith.  His 
last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence 
and  fbfgave  his  judges,  were  drowned  in 
the  rolling  of  drums  and  in  the  cry  Five  la 
rhndfkque ! — See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Abb6 
Edgeworth  (the  priest  who  prepared  him 
fiNT  death),  containing  his  narrative  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI  (London,  1816). 
— Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  roani^jsted  a 
sensibility  unusual  in  the  higher  classes. 
He  needed  not  the  sight  of  misery ;  when 
be  heard  it  spoken  oi^  he  shed  tears,  and 
hastened  to  relieve  it.  Unknown,  he  alle- 
viated misfoitune  in  the  cottage  and  gar- 
rec  When  he  was  first  saluted  at  court, 
as  dauphin,  aAer  the  ^ei^  of  his  father, 
the  duke  of  Biogundv,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  teats.  Still  greater  was  his 
piefatOte  death  of  Louis  XV.  "^OGod," 
he  cried,  ''phall  I  have  the  misfortune 
ID  he  kijif  i"    His  fiivoriie  maxim  was, 


**  lOngs  exist  only  to  mdte  ni^ns  htppj^ 
by  their  govermnent,  and  virtuous  by  their 
example."  The  establishment  of  the 
mont  dt  piiti^  the  eaisse  d^escompU^  the 
abolitien  of  feudal  services,  of  torture, 
and  of  skivery  in  the  Jura,  are^  only  some 
of  his  benevolent  measures.  He  caused 
the  state  misons  to  be  examined,  and 
liberated  the  imhappy  victims  of  despot- 
ism. Louis  declared  that  he  would  never - 
sign,  beforehand,  a  kttit  de  cachet  His 
great  object  was  the  happiness  and  iove 
of  his  pe<n>le.  On  his  journey  to  Cher- 
bourg, m  1786,  where  he  had  undertaken 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
in  1784,  to  which  he  had  appropriatea 
37,000,000  livres,  he  received  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of  the 
French.  He  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  die 
queen,  *^The  love  of  my  pooj^e  has 
touched  me  to  the  heart;  think  you  not 
that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on  earth  ?" 
And  in  his  wilt  of  Dec.  25, 1792,  he  saye^ 
^  I  forgive,  £rom  my  whole  heart,  those 
who  have  conducted  towards  roe  as  ene- 
mies, without  my  giving  them  the  least' 
cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  forgive  them* 
And  I  exhort  my  son,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  reign,  to  fbraet  alt 
betred  and  all  enmity,  and  especially  my 
misfortunes  and  sufierings.  I  reoora* 
mend  to  biro  always  to  consider  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself  entirafy 
to  the  happiness  of  his  feUow  mrai ;  that 
lie  will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects only  when  he  governs  according  to 
tlie  hiws;  aixl  that  the  king  can  make  the 
laws  respected,  and  attain  hki  object,  only 
when  he  possesses  the  necesMuy  authori- 
ty.'* In  the  sarne  spirit  he  wrote  to  Mon- 
sieur (Louis  XVIII):  **  I  submit  to  Provi- 
dence and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno- 
cent head  on  the  scaiffold.  By  my  death, 
the  burden  of  the  royal  dignity  devolves 
upon  my  son.  Be  his  fhther,  and  rule 
the  state  so  as  to  transmit  it  to  him  ntm-' 
quil  and  prosperous.  My  desire  is,  that 
vou  assume  the  title  of  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom ;  my  brother,  Ohtfles  Louis,  vrill 
take  that  of  lieutenant-ffeneraL  But  less 
by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the  assur* 
ance  o€  a  wise  fi^eedom  and  good  laws, 
reslctfe  to  ray  son  his  dominions,  usurped 
hy  rebels.  Your  brother  requests  it  of 
you,  and  your  king  commands  it  Gtiven 
m  the  tower  of  the  Temnle,  Jan.  20, 1708." 
Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  cbisreh- 
yard,  Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those 
who  were  crushed  to  deat^  in  the  crowds 
at  the  Louvre,  on  the  aimiverBaiy  of  bin 
marriage,  in  1774,  and  the  graveeof  the 
SwisS)  who  fell  on  the  10th  August,  1792^ 
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in  bis  defence.  Desodoaid's  work  on  the 
history  of  this  prince,  is  of  tiule  vaiuew 
J.  J.  Regnsuk's  Si^cle  dt  Louis  XVI  is  not 
unpaniai.  The  Vit  prwH  et  polUique  dt 
Jjouia  XVI^  avec  vnPrkia  kistorique  aur 
Maris  ^Moineiie^  Mme.  ElizabeUi^evt^  par 
M»  A^  contains  little  that  is  not  to  be 
^Hiad  elsewhere.  More  important  are 
the  abb^  GeorgelV  M^moires  povr  strvir 
h  Plfytoirt  det  iivhtemmts  depma  17(iO, 
iwqu'm  1806-^1810,  pubtished  by  the 
nephew  of  the  author,  aiter  his  death 

S!ari8, 1817, 2  vds.),  and  Mad.  Campan^ 
emoirsof  the  private  Life  of  the  Queen^ 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Times  of  Louis 
XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Paris,  1822,3  vols.);  and 
the  abb6  de  Montgaiilard's  Histdire  At 
IKtftce  dkpma  ia  Fin  du  Retcnt  de  Lom$ 
Xr,  &0.  (Paris,  1827, 4  vol£,  to  179a) 

Louis  XVII,'  second  son  of  Louis 
XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom 
at  Veisailles,'  March  27,  1785,  and,  in 
1789,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
received  the  tide  of  dauphin.  He  was 
four  years  old,  when  his  mother  presented 
hktt  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris, 
and  carried  him  to  the  capital  on  the  ter- 
rible 5th  and  6th  October.  Confined  with 
his  parents  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaye^  and 
afibctionaie  disposition  wer&  the  chief 
solace  of  the  tinhappy  prisono^  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  be  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  royalists,  and  his  uncle  (since 
Louis  XVIII)  asBumed  the  tide  of  re- 
genu  He  vns  soon  afler  separated  from 
his  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  and  delivered 
(1793)  to  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of 
Simon,  a  tierce  Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and 
ferocious  disposition,  who,*  with  his  wi^ 
treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity.  Keproaches,  blows, 
scanty  food,  the  damps  and  filth  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  a  sleep  broken  by  menaces  aiKl 
abuse,  were  the  tot  of  the  mnoc^t  chili  L 
He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  strong 
liquorB^  and  join  in  the  obscene  0C>ug8,  ami 
repeat  the  atrocious  language  of  his  tor- 
mentor. He  survived  this  treatment  onhr 
till  June  8, 1795,  when  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  10  years  and  two  months.  He  was 
buried  m  the  common  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Ste.  Maiguerite,  where  Ybb  remains 
could  not  be  dic&iguished  in  1815.  6eve^ 
ral  impostors  have  appeared^  preteiiding  to 
be  the  prince  ;  among  them,  Hervagant, 
a  tailor's  son,  m  1802  (died  1812  in 
prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who, 
m  1818,  was  condemned  to  seven  y etuis' 
4mpri8onmenL  (See  Eckard's  M^nunrtM 
$ur  Louis  XVIL) 
,  Louis  XVIil  (StaniBlauB  Xavier)»  U 


Iksiri,  fonneriy  coont  of  Prevence^  diM 
son  of  the  dauphin  (the  son  of  Lo«i3« 
XV),  bom  Nivember  17,  1755,  married, 
A|ay  14, 1771,  the  daughter  of  king  Vic- 
tor-Ainadeus  III  of  Sardinia,  Mary  Jo- 
sepbit^  liOuisa,  who  died  in  1810%  At 
the  accession  of  his  lurocher,  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  he  received  the  title  of  MonsieiMV 
and,  aller  his  death,  became  recent  of 
France.  Alter  the  death  of  his  n^iibew, 
June  8, 1795,  from  which  time  he  reck- 
oned his  reign,  be  took  the  name  of  Leois 
XVIII,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre. 
But,  witl)  the  exception  of  England,  the 
states  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 
bun  as  kiuff  of  Franco  before  the  taking 
of  Paris,  Muitsh  31,  1814.  His  brotbeiv 
Monsieur,  count  of  Artois,  as  lieutenant- 
aeneral,  became  the  head  of  the  provid* 
looal  government  in  Paris,  April  13.  Im- 
mediiOely  afler,  Louis  XVIII  began  his 
reign,  by  \m  manifesto  fiom  St.  Oueo, 
May  2,  1814.  During  the  reign  of  his 
brother,  he  had  taken  but  litde  interest  in 
the  intrigues  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  and  had  principally  occ4ipied  hini-> 
self  with  books  ;  his  wife  had  Allowed  a 
difibrent  course.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
youth,  Louis  bad  much  taste  for  poetry, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  toleraUy 
good  poems.  He  translated  also  some 
volumes  of  Gibtion's  History,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  noeta 
and  philosophers.  The  history  ot  his 
emigration,  he  hiw  related  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  in  a  work  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  m  1823  (RHation  (fim  Vo^ftgt  k 
BruxeUes  cl  a  Coblenccj  1791);  dedicated, 
a  Anioint  Loms  Francois  a^Jharay,  son 
lib&cUeur,  Louis  SUinisUms  Xamer  dt 
JFYanctj  pl^  de  Rtconrunsscmct^  SaktL  In 
the  first  assembly  of  tlie  notables,  in  1787, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  the 
seven  bureaus,  and  afipeared  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition,  against  Calomie,  cori- 
irolemr-ginirai  dts  fiwmoes  ;  at  \ei\st,  tlie 
latter  was  most  violently  attacked  by  the 
hureaUf  under  thepresidiency  of  the  count 
of  Provence.  The  people,  therefore, 
looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and  sainted 
him  with  cries  of  joy,  when  he  received 
from  the  king  orders  to  compel  tlie  regis- 
tmdon  of  some  edicts,  by  the  cour  des 
comptes.  His  brother,  the  count  of  Ar- 
tois (Charles  X),  on  the  other  hand,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  opposition,  was 
leaded  vritli  reproacneft.  At  die  second 
assembly  of  the  notables,  November  9, 
1788,  he  alone  declared  himself  for  the 
double  representation  of  the  third  estate. 
During  the  revolutk>n,  it  was  as  impoeo*- 
ble  for  him  as  for  the  king  Uy  escape  the 
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attacks  of  citlnniny.  Afln*  tlie  desmielHni 
of  the  Bastile,  the  kinr,  accouipamed  bf 
bis  two  brothers,  entered  ijie  hdl  of  the  na- 
tional assemWy,  Jiriy  15,  ahd  declar^ 
that  he  ccnnit^  tipoii  the  love  and  the 
.fidelity  of  hia subjects,  and  bad,  tberefbre^ 
mven  orders^  to  the  troops  to  withdraw 
mm  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  tbe  peo^ 
pie  of  Paris  had  already  proscribed  the 
count  of  Artois,  who,  therefore,  left  the 
kingdom,  July  16,  with  his  two  sons.  He 
was  followed  by  the  princes  of-  Cond6 
and  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon, 
Engbien  and-  Luxennbourg.  Monsieur 
reni«ined.  As  the  people  were  clamor- 
Otis  for  the  execution  of  the  man|uis  of 
Favras,  who  bad  sought  means  for  the 
escape  of  the  king,  and  had  attempted 
a  counter  r&volution,  in  which  tbe  count 
of  Provence  bad  taken  part,  the  latter 
went  to  tbe  hdtd  dt  ville,  in  Paris,  the  day 
after  the  arrest  of  the  marquis  (December 
96, 1789),  to  defend  himself  in  ^ntm. 
He  asserted  that  the  only  connexion  he 
had  ever  bad  with  the  marquis,  was,  tliat 
he  had  bargained  with  him  for  2,000,000 
of  livres,  wherewith  to  pay  bis  debts. 
The  people  believed  that  this  money  wbb 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  levyinsr 
of  troops.  Tbe  marquis  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  the  chdUlet^  and  banged  Feb- 
ruary 19.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the 
ftcdons  in  Paris  induced  the  king,  June 
91, 1791,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fron- 
tieiB  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  took  tbe 
foad  to  Montmray,  and  the  count  of 
Provence  that  of  Mens.  The  form^ 
was  arrested  at  Yarennes;  the  latter  reach- 
ed Brussels  in  safotv.  From  Coblentz,  he 
protested  against  the  decrees  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  tbe  restraints  put  up- 
cm  the  fireedom  of  tbe  king.  When  the 
loDg,  October  30  and  81, 1791,  called  up- 
on bim  to  return,  the  princes  issued  a 
declaration,  that  they  rmrded  the  con- 
0titudon  as  the  work  of  rebels,  and  tfaat 
die  king  heU  the  throne  merely  in  trust, 
«id  was  obbged  to  leave  it  to  bis  poeteri^ 
as  be  had  received  it  January  16, 1792, 
4he  legislattve  assembly,  therefore,  de- 
clared tbe  count  of  Provence  to  have  for- 
l^ted  his  right  to  the  succession.  Tbe 
two  hrotbers  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
6000  cavalry,  now  joined  the  Prussian 
army.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
MonsietU',  who  had  previously  been  re- 
siding at  Hamm,  in  Westphalia,  lived  at 
Verona,  uiKler  the  name  of  count  of 
LiHe.  In  1795,  ha  was  here  proclaimed, 
lijr  the  emigrants,  king  of  France  and  of 
Nanrarre.  The  calamities  which  after- 
wards befUl  faim  he  bore  ti^  dignity  and 
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resolution.  In  tbe  feUowing  year,  when 
tbe  Venetian  senate,  tbeougb  tear  of  Bo- 
naparte, obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  be 
declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  re- 
quired that  the  names  of  mx  princee  of 
his  bouse  should  iirst  be  struck  from  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  thcit  tbe 
armor,  which  bis  ancestor,  Henry  IV,  had 
given  it,  should  be  restored.  He  now  led 
a  veandering  lifo,  supported  by  foreica 
courts,  especially  the  English^  atid  % 
some  friends  of  tbe  house  of  Bourbon* 
He  first  went  to  tbe  army  of  Cond^  em 
tbe  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  but 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  DUIingen,  in  Suabia.  July  19^ 
1796,  at  10  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  as  be 
vfas  standing  at  a  wmdow,  with  tbe  dukea 
of  Gntmtnont  and  Fleury,  a  musket  baU 
was  fired  at  him,  whicb  grazed  his  tem- 
ple.' "  Never  mind  it,**  said  he  immedi- 
ately to  tbe  abrmed  dukes;  **a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  does  not  bring  a  man  down, 
is  nothing."  When  the  count  D*Avai»y 
exclaimed,  *<  If  the  ball  had  struck  a  tine 
deeper — ^  Louis  replied,  "  then  the  kifif 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Gbaries 
X.**  From  thence  he  went  to  Blanken* 
bui^,  a  small  town  in  the  Hartz,  where  be 
Mved  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  at 
Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correepond* 
ence  with  bis  fiiends  in  France,  esp^a^ 
with  Picbegru.  After  tbe  peace  of  1797, 
be  went  to  M ittau,  where  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
Yfith  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
Paul  1  refill  to  permit  him  to  reside 
any  longer  in  his  suites,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment allowed  binr  to  remain  in  War- 
saw. While  here,  Bonaparte,  in  1808, 
attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce  hie 
claims  to  tbe  throne.  But  he  answered 
to  tbe  messenger  of  the  first  consul,  Feb- 
ruary 28,  ^I  do  not  confiMjnd  M.  Booa- 
paite  witb  his  predecessors  ;  I  esteem  bis 
vidor  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank 
him  for  all  tbe  eood  be  has  done  my  peo- 
ple. But,  ftithful  to  the  rank  in  which  I 
was  bom,  I  shall  never  five  up  my  rights. 
Hiouffh  in  chains,  I  shall  still  esteem  my- 
self the  descendant  of  St  Louis.  As 
successor  of  Francis  the  Fuet,  I  will  at 
feast  say  like  bim — 'We  have  lost  all  ex- 
cept our  honor.' "  April  23,  tbe  princes 
coocuired  in  the  answer  of  the  king.  In  ^ 
1806,  Louis,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau  ;  but 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  obbged  bim  to  leave 
tbe  continent,  and  he,  at  last,  took  reftifle 
in  Enghmd,  in  1807.  His  brother,  the 
count  of  Artoia— since  1795,  Monneur — 
had  lived  in  Qreat  Britain,  principally  ia 
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Ediaburgh,  trom  1796.  Lodis  had  taken 
•eyeral  steps  to  procure  the  resKmition  of 
bis  famHy  in  France.  Wkfa  this  view,  he 
had  written  to  Piohegru^  and  given  htm 
fbll  powers.  His  letter  of  May  24, 1796, 
ii  a  ^roof  of  the  great  confideDce  wfajch  he 
bad  in  thia  *^  brave,  disinterested  and  mod* 
est*  general,  to  whom,  as  he  then  thought, 
^'was  reserved  the  glory  of  restoring  the 
French  monarchy.**  When  the  army  of 
Ihe  prince  of  Cond^,  in  which,  since  1796^ 
the  duke  of  Bern  had  commtmded  a  caV'* 
aky  regiment  of  sobies,  flrst  in  Russian, 
and  ail^wards  in  EngBsh  pay,  had  been 
1^  circumstances  gradually  broken  up, 
and  had  obtained  mm  the  Russian  em- 
peror the  liberty  of  residing  m  Volhynia,the 
prwces  of  the  Bourbon  ikimlyceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Louis  XVII  J,  undi  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  struggle,  remained  in  England,  where 
he  lived  at  HartwelMn  Bnckingham8hire,in 
a  very  simple  manner,  occupying  himself 
partly  with  the  Roman  classics,  especially 
Horace,  of  whom  he  translerted  much,  and 
)netaincd  in  memoiy  a  lurgp  part,  and  part- 
fy  with  political  studies.  That  he  resem- 
Med  in  character  his  unfbrtunate  brother, 
«we  know  from  several  examples  of  his 
kind  feelings.  Soon  after  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Russia,  he 
wroteto  theemperorAlewuider  a  letter,  rec- 
ommending the  French  prisoners  of  war, 
as  his  children,  to  the  raagnanimiQr  of 
~  that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  join  in 
the  rejoicings  in  England,  for  he  could 
not  but  mourn  the  death  of  so  many 
Frenchmen,  •  When  the  allies  invadctd 
France,  the  count  of  Artois  went  to  Basle, 
February  2,  1814.  His  eldest  sou,  the 
duke  of  Angoul^me,  had  gone  to  join 
Wellington.  They  published  a  proclama- 
tion from  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French, 
dated  Haitwell-honse,  1st  February,  1814, 
which  induced  a  paity,  first  in  Bordeaux, 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the 
Bourbons.  The  king  promised  ^itire 
oblivion  of  the  past,  the  support  of  tli9 
administrative  and  judicial  aumorities,  the 
jn^eservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the 
exception  of  those  laws  which  interfered 
with  religious  doctrines ;  security  to  the 
new  proprietors  against  le^  prooeaseir; 
to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay ; 
to  the  senate,  the  support  of  its  political 
Tights ;  the  abolition  of  the  conscription  ; 
and,  for  himself  and  his  family,  every  sac- 
rifice which  could  contribute  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  France.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  congress  of  Chadlloit,  the 
count  of  Artols  entered  Nancy,  March  19. 
Bm  the  ffaike  of  Aagoul^me  fiiBt  saw  the 


^lea  «f  the  Booitiens  f^anted  dn  French 
grodnd  at  Bonieaux,  March  l!!l.  The  rea- 
toration  of  the  Bombons  was  a  subject 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French, 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  ef  the  allies 
into  Paris,  by  the  declaration  of  the  em* 
peror  Alexander,  Maroli31,that  they  wouki 
treat  neither  with  Napofeon  nor  with 
any  naember  of  hit  family.  TaHcyrand, 
Jaucotnt,  the  duke  of  Daiberg,  Louis  and 
Dc  Pradt  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  in 
an  interview  vetth  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Schwartzenbei^,  Nesselrode,  Poz- 
BO  di  Borgo,  and  Ltecbtenstein,  Marcli  31, 
by  the  assurance  that  the  iiestoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of  a  law  ma- 
jori^  of  the  nation.  (See  I>e  Pradt^n 
Rimt  kutariqw  surLa  HeHauration  deia 
ftayauU  en  FVanceyleSl Mn-s,  1814.)  Ti» 
senate  now  appointed  a  proviaional  gov- 
ernment under  the  presidency  of  Talley- 
rand, which,  April  3,  gave  the  authority 
of  a  law  to  the  resolve  of  the  senate  of 
April  9^  for  the  deposition  oi  Napoleon, 
and  published  in  the  MtmUeur  the  prowct 
of  the  constitutiou  of  April  5y  accordin|^ 
to  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  recail- 
ed  to  the  throne.  A  decree  of  April '4 
also  intrusted  the  government  to  the  count 
of  Artois,  until  the  moment  wlien  Louja^ 
called  to  the  throne  of  France,  eliouid  ac- 
cept the  constitution  dr^wn  up  for  the 
kingdom.  Louis  XVIII  wM  left  Hait- 
wefl,  ioid  reached  London,  April  20, 
whencethe  prince  regent  (Georsce  IV)  ao- 
cempanied  him  to  Dover.  From  Dover,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (now  Wilhan^IV),  April 
^  conducted  him  to  Calais.  With  Louis 
landed  also  ihe  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
the  prince  of  Cond^  and  his  son,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.     Upon    landing,  he 

Eressed  tiie  duchess  of  Angoul^ie  to  his 
eart,  and  said,  **  I  hold  «gain  the  crown 
of  my  ancestors ;  if  it  were  of  roses,  I 
wenld  pdace  it  on  your  head  ;  as  it  is  of 
thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it"  The  mem- 
oiy t)f  his  landing  upon  French  ground, 
is  perpetuated  by  a  Diwic  column  of  mar- 
ble erected  at  Calais,,  and  the  trace  of  his 
first  footstep  is -carefully  preserved  in 
brass*  Tlie  king  remained  some  daya  in 
Compi^gne,  where,  as  at  St  Oueu,  he  ra- 
ceited  <&putations  fh>m  the  authorities  at 
Paris.  He  was  welcomed  at  St  Ouen  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  at  Compi^gne 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From  St. 
Otien,  May  2,  he  issued  that  remarkable 
proclamation,  by  which  he  accefUed  the 
most  essential  part  o^  the  constitutioii  Of 
the  senate  {April  5),  in  12  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,  as  l)eing  too  hast^ 
drawn  np^  to  the  reviflia&  of  «  oooBHittlea 
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€f  ite  MiatB  and  kf^elailre  body*  Msjr 
d,  Louis  made  nis  eotranoe  into  Paris. 
The  bopes  of  all  now  rested-,  upon  him. 
In  cotnpliiuice  with  the  will  of  hns  uohap- 
pj  brother,  who  had  commanded  foreive- 
neBSi  he  solemnly  declared  ^that  all. ex- 
aminations iuta  opinious  and  votes,  until 
the  time  of  the  restoration,  are  forbidden. 
The  same  oblivion  is.  made  tbe  duty  of 
the  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  citizens.'* 
He  formed  his  ministry,  of  members  of 
tbe  fimner  provisional  government,  and 
of  zealoua  rqyalista,  such  as  the  chancelUH* 
P'Ambmy.  One  of  bis  firet  ordinanoeH 
lelated  to  the  contiouauce  of  the  op- 
pressive taxes  (droits  riwtia),  which  the 
state  of  the  kingdom  rendered  necessarr. 
It  liad  been  promised  that  they  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  only  possible  to 
ameliorate  the  mode  of  llieir  collection. 
He  afterwards  concluded  peace  witli  Au»> 
tria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Sweden,,  at  Paris,  May  3U,  1S14, 
and  caused  a  constitution  to  be  drawu  up. 
Although  his  ministiT  too  little  under- 
stood tbe  spirit  of  public  ofnnion,  yet,  by 
prudence  aud  firmness,  it  was  able  to  re- 
strain the  disafiected.  It  inclined  to  the 
old  prejudices,  and  fulfilled  none  of  the 
just  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  re- 
gard to  the  freedom  of  tlie  press,  and  tbe 
prevalence  of  Uberal  ideas.  Tbe  old  roy- 
alistfl,as  well  as  the  partisans  of  the  empire, 
bail  been  deceived  in  the  dreams  of  their 
pride  and  th^  covetousness*  Tlie  ibrmer 
tbicBCed  ibr  revenge,  and  aspired  to  regain 
their  lost  advantages.  The  latter,  in^ 
eluding  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  100,000 
of  whom  had  returned  iirom  captivity, 
were  indignant  at  the  disgrace  ,  of  the 
French  arms.  After  the  pruclamaiien  of 
peace;  Louis  caused  his  chancellor,  D'Am- 
bray,  in  his  presence,  to  lay  before  the  leg- 
islative body  and  the  senators  the  consti- 
tutiou  of  the  kingdom  (la  ckarU  cangtUw- 
tionntlU),  June  4,  it  having  been  already 
^ppfOTed  by  nine  senators  and  nine  depu- 
ties, after  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
three  minjsters  D'Ambray,  Montesquiou 
and  Ferrand.  It  was  unanimously  ae- 
cepled  as  the  will  of  the  king,  and  re- 
eorded.  (See  FnauXj  since  1814.)  The 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  estalv- 
Ksbad  by  this  instnunent,  requested  the 
king  to  ttdce  the  surname  of  ^  the  desired," 
Xom  U  DiMirL  When  the  chamber  was 
^Kcupied  with  fixing  tbe  civil  list,  Louis 
answesed  the  deputies^  **'  Let  them  attend 
to  the  fliate,  and  neglect  roe*"  The  king 
appointed  from  the  new  and  old  nobility, 
£N>m  tbe  senators  and  marshals,  151  ment- 
bmnflhe  cbttmber  of  peers ;  53  of  the 


fotU9M  senatofs,  anoog  whom  weiti  ^ 
foreigners,  were  not  appointed  peers  by 
the  king  \  others  were  excluded,  as  Cau- 
liuncourt,  Fesch,  Foucb^,  Gr^oiie,  Ro- 
derer,  Si^yes.  They  retained,  however, 
their  property,  and  the  widows  of  tbose 
who  had  died  received  pensions.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  men  wlio  had 
voted  ft>r  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  coubl 
now  be  peers  of  France.  The  king  gave 
his  full  confidence  to  his  minister,  M*  de 
Blacas,  and  the  chancellor  D^Anibray. ' 
The  latter  and  the  ^y^  secretaries  of  stat^ 
(the  minister  of  foreign  aftairs — ^Talley- 
rand— ^f  tbe  interior,  of  war,  of  the 
^nances,  of  the  navy),  and  the  directors- 
general  of  the  police  and  the  po6t-o£&oe, 
together  with  the  stale  counsellors  and  tlie 
maUrcB  des  requites^  formed  the  king's 
council,  to  which  were  admitted  distin- 
guislied  men  of  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
and  the  ibnQer  state  officers,  togetlier  with 
aome  whose  only  claim  was,  that  they  had 
shared  the  suiferiu^  of  Louis.  The  new 
relations  with  foreign  peters  were  re|^ 
lated  by  Talleyrand  with  bis  usual  ability, 
and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proper  re- 
gard to  the  pride  of  the  nation,  llis  di- 
plomacy now  professed  great  magnanimi- 
ty and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  abb^  Momeequiou,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  the  Bourbons«  Still  less  did  the 
minister  of  war,  general  count  Dupont, 
succeed  in  gaining  the  fiivor  of  the  ani^, 
which  hated  him.  His  successor,  Sout, 
contributed  much,  by. his  severe  meia- 
ures,  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  army 
against  the  king.  The  personal  mild- 
ness of  Louis  XVIII,  and  his  love  of  > 
justice,  were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of 
the  judgment  which  he  frequently  show- 
ed, into  imprudent  and  inconsistent  meas- 
ures. He  was  accused  of  surrounding 
himself  with  the  leaders  of  the  Chouans, 
and  with  emigrHnts,  and  admitting  them, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  into  the* 
royal  guard.  The  army  was  exat^perated 
by  the  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 
members  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  the 
severity  which  had  placed  so  many  offi- 
cers upon  half  pay.  The  chamber  of 
peers,  composed  mostly  of  tlie  okl  nobi^- 
ty,  and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices, 
often  thwarted  the  better  viewa  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  chancellor 
b'Ambcay  showed  great  weakness  in 
fiivoring  the  privileged  classes,  and  was 
careless  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  Tbe 
count  Blacas,  little  ac(|uainted  with  France, 
waa  bated  by  mil  parties.    Tbe  ceoaonU^ 
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of  the  ftuDuiteTB  liitHlBd  the  fVeedom  of 
the  press,  while  libels  were  proinirigated 
sgaiDSt  men  who  had  displotised  the  gov- 
ern nieiit.  Merely  m  consequence  of  a 
political  reaction,  thirty  hooorabJe  names 
were  strnck  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  national  institute.  Hired  or  &nat- 
icai  writers  maintained  that  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains  was  invalid,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  E>e  pardoned.  The  restoration  of 
'  tithes  and  the  old  privileges  was  openly 
talked  of  in  the  eountry.    The  ordinance 

I  of  Blacas  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  po- 
lice excited  so  much  ill  feeHng  in  Paris, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  it. 
The  prohibition  of  masked  balls  during 
Lent,  caused  still  greater  dissatisfaction; 
md  the  obstinacy  of  the  curate  of  St. 
Roch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  in  consecrated  groimd,  ex- 
asperated the  people  against  the  priests. 
In  short,  every  thing  appeared  to  confirm 
Idbe  warning  of  Lally-Tollendai ; — ^"Cut 
one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France ;  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see 
die  throne  of  the  king  shaken  by  his 
fifiends."    Against  tlie  pure^  or,  as  they 

*  were  afberwards  called,  tdtra  royalists, 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  mili- 
lary  and  constitutional  royalists.  In  the 
naidst  of  all  this  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba.  To  understand  the  events  of 
IMlarch,  1815,^  it  is  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  what  the  majori^  of  the  nation  ex^ 
peeted  of  Louis  X  Vlll.  (See  Comte  and 
Ounoyer'»  Censeur  ou  Examen  des  AcU$  et 
desOuvragesquitendentiLddtniireouilam^ 
dolidtr  la  CantftituHon  dk.  VMat ;  and  the 
fixamen  rapide  dtk  Gouvermment  des  Bottr* 
hons  en  Franct,  dtjyvia  le  Mou  d^Auril^ 
1814,  jiwTu'ott  Mm  de  Many  1815.)  The 
nadon  wished,  1.  to  have  its  political  lib- 
erties secured,  or  the  right  of  being  rep^ 
resented  by  deputies,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  the  personal  libertic  '  of  the  indi- 
viduals^ or  security  from  prosecutions  for 
imaginary  crimes,  or  contrary  to  the  legal 
forms ;  3^  the  equality  of  citizens  in  the 
eVe  of  the  law,  and  the  rights,  of  aH  to 
obtain  any  civil  and  military  dignity,  by 
merit  and  talents;  4  the  abolition  of  fea- 

~  dal  services ;  5.  the  right,  in  criminal  ac- 
cusations, to  be  judged  by  a  jury ;  6.  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every 
other  power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of 
levying  taxes  by  their  representatives,  and 
on  all  m  proportion  to  their  property ;  8. 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  exercise 
$ny  means  of  gaming  a  Hving  which  did 
Bot  interfere  with  the  rights  of  otiier  citi- 
IceDs )  9«  the  right  of  c^veiy  one  to  com- 


municate his  thoughts  to  bis  Mow  citi- 
senS)  by  public  writings,  being  responsible 
only  to  the  law;  and,  10.  the  right  of 
every  one  to  perform  divine  wor^p  in 
hb  own  way,  without  molestation.  But 
instead  of  satisfying  the  €lemands  of  the 
nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  maintained 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  had  sought 
to  destroy  public  opinion,  and  had  thus 
lost  the  attachment  of  the  French.  The 
fblkywing  grievances  were  particularly 
complained  of:  1.  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colors ;  3.  the  surrender  of  all  the 
fortresses  beyond  tlie  ancient  fitmtiers  of 
France,  to  the  allies,  by  Monsieur,  as  lieu-, 
tenant-general,  April  i^  1814  (^th  these 
foitresses  he  had  given  up  13,000  cannons^ 
and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belsium, 
and  of  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Rhine);  S.  the 
royal  declaration,  whereby  the  new  con- 
stitution Irad  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  royal  pleasurd  end 
prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  ftieen 
proposed  to  it  for  acceptance  (&om  the 
fi>rm  used  for  this  purpose,  it  wouki  fel- 
low, that  every  successor  of  the  kin^ 
might  abrogate  or  i^ter  the  charter  at  will) ; 

4.  the  stain  upon  the  national  honor,  from 
the  king's  declaration  xbal  he  owed  his 
crown  to  the  prince  regent  of  England  ; 

5.  the  exclusion  of  many  respectable 
members  of  the  senate  from  the  chamb»- 
of  peers,  and  the  filling  their  phioes  by 
others,  who,  fat  30  years,  had  borne  arms 
against  France ;  6."  tlie  neglect  taabolisk 
the  droit  r^tmu ,  and  other  vexatious  taxes  ; 
7.  the  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  8.  the  persecutions  of  the  holdens 
of  the  national  domains,  and  the  expres* 
sions  of  the  minister,  count  Ferrand,  on 
this  subject  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  ; 
9.  the  libels  against  tliose  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolution,  although  these 
were  fori[)idden  by  the  constitution;  lOL 
the  exclusive  appointment  of  the  old  no- 
bility to  embassies;  11.  arbitrary  taxes^ 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  12.  the  great  influence  of  priest% 
&c.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  that  Louis  XVIU 
bad  provided  for  the  personal  security 
of  the  subiect  by  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals,  and  the  re^>onsibility  of 
the  ministers ;  though  the  law  on  the  lat- 
ter point  had  not  yet  gone  into  effect 
when  the  revolution  of  March  began. 
But  the  ministers  should  have  foigottea 
their  old  ideas,  and  ruled  in  a  popular 
manner.  Henry  IV  had,  when  he  ae^ 
cended  the  throne,  chaiigad  his  religioei 
and  thus  obtained  the  love  of  his  people 
Napoleon  at  Elba  was  fiiUy  iufbcmed  of 
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Ike  miMm  m  fteiet,  aad  tiie  diyVmm 
0L  the  congrees.  Uia  appeiuance  ia 
fVaoee^  Marai  1,  1815,  was  like  a  thun** 
4er4)olt  to  the  nxmy  and  the  natioD.  The 
jMate  of  popular  feeHng  was  emirely  un- 
known to  Louis.  Th^  wlio  surrounded 
iuni)  as  ignorant  as  hinssel^  still  deceiyed 
lam  with  accounts  of  the  devotion  of  the 
mmsjf  and  of  deseition  amoQg  the  soldiers 
«f  l^i4>ole<Mi.  The  defection  of  Lab^o- 
j^re  and  Ney  finally  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  kmg,  but  it  was  top  late.  He  was 
abliged  to  flee  from  Fans^  in  the  night  of 
Maffeh20y  after  having  dksolved  the  two 
eiiaoiherson  the  19th.  On  the  eveidng 
fif  March  22|  ihe  reached  Lille,  whence  he 
issued  several  decrees,  forbiddmg  all  levies 
and  contributions  fi)r  NapoJeon,  and  dis- 
banding ,  ihe  rebtJHoai  a^my.  T  wei^- 
four  hmuB  afVer,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
liUe,  to  avoid  ^idling  into  the  hands  of  hjs 
ieiieaueflv  and  went  by  Ostend  to  Ghent. 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  ol^ 
IMfince  of  Cond^  the  count  of  Aitois,  and 
the  duke  of  Berry,  hastily  left  Paris.  The 
4tnke  o^Bouibon  remained  in  Vend^, 
attd  ibe  duke  and  duchess  of  An^oul^me 
ao  the  south  of  France.  Their  ol^ect  was 
1^  awaken  a  p<»u)ar  G|ympathy  in  &vor 
oi  the  king.  An  army  was,  indeed, 
fixnied  in  Vendue,  and  the  duke  of  An- 
Ipoul&roe  levied  troops,  but,  deserted  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  sni^oundied  by  the  gen- 
4bnk  of  Napoleon^  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude the  capitula^on  at  Font  d*£8pat, 
April  8,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
barked, Apiil  15,  at  Oette  &r  BarcekMia. 
The  duohesa  of  Angoul^me,  whose  for- 
^icode  had  been  the  Mibjeet  c^  admiration, 
linwed,  at  Bordeaux,  the  courase  of  a 
JwoHiia.  The  caQr  and  the  peop&  were 
devoted  to  her,  but  the  tnxype  £ivoyed 
the  advance  of  ganeial  Clauzel,  and  the 
duchess  was  ob%ed  to  emfaiark  for  Eng- 
land, April  2.  fiesidea  the  ministeis  aiMi 
aeveiaJ  officers,  manbal  Berthier,  Vio- 
tor*  Mormoot,  and  the  duke  of  Feltrs, 
JbiWwed  the  king.  The.iuimber  of  his 
ftdfowers  anaottnted  at  lasttiva  thousand. 
While  in  Ghent,  he  issued  an' official  pi^ 
per,  the  4s>mnai  UimerHL  whicb  con- 
tained seyenl  pieces  by  Ch&tsaubaand. 
Jn  the  meanwhile,  TaUeyrand,  at  Vienna, 
-was  actively  «D04>^  ^  ^  cause  of  the 
kiMpaad  Loids  was  included  in  tho  lesffiiB 
4si  March  U^  against  NapoleoD.  When 
the  attisa  invaded  Fiance,  Louis  XVIII 
craumnd,  and  wspt  to  Cambray*  He 
jMva  procJaiDied  a^^enanl  anmesty,  widi 
aba  exeeptioa  of  omterB,  ffflnl  promiaed  to 
amiid  afl  the  fiwks  he  had  committed  in 
lftl4»  ftoHt  ifooiance  of  the  w«r  apint  9f 
^        10* 


the  nation^  and  to  dismiss  Races.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  chambers,  convoked  by 
Napoleon,  had  appointed  ah  executive 
commission  under  me  presidency  of  Fou- 
ch^  and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies  upon  the  basis  of  their  ind^ 
pendent  right  to  choose  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  the  allies,  would  not  consent  to 
this,  BHicher  and  Wellington  besieged 
Paris,  and  Foucfa^  who  had  already  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a 
Stop  to  the  sheddinff  of  blood,  by  the 
capitulation  c^  Paris,  July  3.  J^ouis  was 
thus  again  restored  to  jJie  throne  of 
France.  Jufy  7,  the  Prussians  and  Eng- 
lish entered  Paris,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
.the  9tb,  Louis  followed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Wellington.  The  king  immedi- 
i^lyap^inted  his  new  ministry,  at  the 
iiead  of  which  waib  Talleyrand,  and  in 
which  Foueh6  was  minister  of  police. 
The  mobt  declared  partisans  of  Napo> 
Icon  now  lost  their  places.  July  13,  the 
former  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  a  new  one  summoned.  (Se<9 
Chamkn  InJtrouvabUA  Among  the  most 
decided  measures  oy  which  the  king 
aought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  or 
dinwce  of  Jufy  16,  disbanding  the  army, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  his  allies; 
which  Alacdonald  effected  with  great  pru- 
dence. To  form  a  new  army,  4000  offi- 
cers were  appointed,  in  part  of  those  who 
had  escaped  the  consccipiion ;  and  accoixl- 
ing  to  tbe  edict  of  May  20,  1818,  of  the 
hidf-pay  officers  of  the  army  of  1815,  only 
those  were  appointed  who  had  served  f(u* 
15  years  or  more,  aiul,  consequently  ail 
French  soldiers,  since  1803^  were  made 
incapable  of  service.  Yet  the  constitution 
of  1814  had  secured  to  all  officers  the 
preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pen- 
sions. An  ordinance  of  July  24,  1815, 
designated  the  rebels  who  were  excluded 
fimn  the  amnesty.  According  to  this,  19 
generalsand  officers^  Nev,  Labedoy^re,  the 
brothers  Lallemand,  Enon,  Lefevre,  Dea- 
aouettes,  Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly, 
Mouton,  Duvemet,  Grouchy,  Clauzel,  La- 
borde,  Debelle,  Berlrand,Cambronne,  La- 
valette  and  Savaiy,  were  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  a  court-maitiaL  Thirty- 
ei^t  others  were  exiled,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  chambers,  including 
Soult,  Camot,  Exceknans^  Bassano,  Van- 
darame,  Laaoiarque,  Lobau,  Barr^re^  Ar- 
ri^^  RegnauU  de  Bt.  Jean  d'Angely, 
Beal,  Memn  de  Douay,  Hulin»  the  poet 
AmaukI,  colonel  Boiy^  de  St.  Vinceijit, 
Melhnet  and  othen.  Twenty-nine  were 
degraded  from  the  peerage,  as  Lefebvre, 
Sv^et.  Augereau,  Mortietr,  Cadore,  Pia- 
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cenza,  &c.  A  few  exculpate'd  themselveB 
by  prbving  tliat  they  had  not  received 
from  Napoleon  a  seat  in  the  new  cham- 
bers. Of  the  rebels,  towards  whom  many 
circumstances  recommended  mercy,  La- 
b^doyere  was  shot  August  19 ;  Ney,  De- 
cember 7,  1815 ;  and  Mouton  Duvemet, 
July  26, 1816.  Lavalette  (q.  v.)  escaped 
from  prison,  December  21, 1815;  Drouot 
md  Ciambronne  were  released ;  the  {pneat* 
er  number  took  refuge  in  flight;  some, 
like  Debelle,  were  pardoned ;  otheri,  as 
Dejean  the  son,  Laurence,  Oamon,  Al- 
quier,  Duboisdubai  and  Grandprfe  receiv- 
ed, in  1818,  iierrtiission  to  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  tlie  royalists,  who  called  them- 
selves redtltgnts,  obtained  greater  \nfta- 
ence.  The  princes  vrere  dissatisfied  with 
Fouch^'s  appointment  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the 
.king  on  the  new  state  of  France.  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^,  tliough  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Idng,  Were  looked  upon  by 
the  royaTists  as  men  who  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  authority  in  the  new  system 
of  things.  Thus  a  change  in  the  ministry 
took  place,  September  25, 1^15.  Fouch^ 
was  dismissed,  and,  in  order  to  please 
Russia,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  made 
minister  of  foreign  aflnurs  in  his  place. 
Decazes  became  minister  of  police,  Cor- 
vetto,  of  the  finances,  tfnd  darke,  duke  of 
"Fekre,  miniuter  of  war,  &c.  The  ulwa 
royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The 
ftate  of  things  before  1789,  alone  appear^ 
ed  legithnate  in  their  eyes.  The  electk>n 
of  the  deputies  was  made  aecordrngly, 
and  many  9f  those  elected  were  but  25 
years  old,  though  40  was  the  legal  age. 
A  chanse  of  the  constitution  was  oj>enly 
talked  of.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans 
of  the  fallen  government,  exdted  by  the 
ultras,  began  to  forin  conspwacles ;  but  for 
their  speedy  pmiishment  prevotal  c^Kirts 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were 
abolished  in  1818.  Decazes  discovered 
sevenU  conspiracies,  among  which,  bow- 
ever,  that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out, 
in  May,  1816,  in  the  vicinity  of  Qrenoble. 
The  numerous  arrests  attracted  attemion, 
and  several  foreigners,  as  tlie  English  who 
had  &vored  Lavalette's  escape,  lord  Kin- 
naird  (in  his  letter  to  lord  Liverpool),  and 
the  Polish  count  Sierakowski,  compJalned 
of  tbe  arbitrary  conduct  of  tlie  French 
pofice.  It  excited  great  dissatisfkciioii 
that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  as  minister^  ki 
the  trial  of  Ney,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
extreme  rigor  of  the  law  in  procuring  bis 
condenmaSoo.  Amontt  the  princes,  tbe 
<tuko  of  Orleans  (see  Coma-Phlif)  alone 


used  a  txM&f  tone.  When  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Chltteau- 
briand,  was  read  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  the 
duke  pro])08ed  to  chan^  the  passage  vol 
wtiich  tnutors  were  given  up  to  tbe  j«»» 
tice  of  the  king,  so  as  to  recommend  tbe 
persons  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  tb« 
kmg.  The  censors  of  the  press  wouM 
not  allow  his  speech  to  be  printed ;  and 
the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
forming,  though  without  bis  own  consent^ 
soon  after  (October,  1815)  went  tto  Eng- 
land. Richelieu  now  concluded  .with  the 
allied  powers  the  treaty  of  November  20^ 
181&(see  Fmnce\  which  embarrassed  tbe 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  since,  from  De^ 
cember  1, 1815,  France  was  bound  to  pqr 
140,000^  yearly,  toward  700,000,0(K^ 
which  had  been  the  expetiseS  of  the  war; 
with  130,000,000  for  the  support  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  A  violent  dispute 
«oon  after  arose  in  the  chambers  on  (lie 
subject  of  tbe  law  of  amnesty.  The  uhra 
royalists,  January  6, 1816,  proposed  sondte 
changes,  which  extended  ana  rendered 
more  severe  the  first  propositidhs  of  the 
king.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon  wev^ 
under  pain  of  deatb,  foani^ed  fitmt 
France ;  they  lost  Ae  property  oonfened 
upon  them,  and  were  obliged  to  eeH  wbec 
tney  bad  bouelit  Those,  also,  who  bad 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  (r^gieiejss)^ 
and  those  who,  m  1815,  had  received 
offices  or  honors  from  the  utvrpfr,  or 
had  acknowledged  the  A(k)itional  Act  to 
tbe  constitution,  were  bauwhed  from  the 
kingdom,  and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rights^ 
and  the  titles^  esTtates  and  pensions,  \\/blch 
had  been  conferred  on  them.  Of  366 
who  had  voted  for  the  king's  death,  163^ 
who  were  still  living,  were  banished  ftyym 
France.  Three  only-^TaMieh,  Milhaud 
and  Richard — were  allowed  to  remain.  If 
violent  measures  were  taken  against  tbe 
real  or  suspected  anti-Bonrbonists  (amoe^ 
otheM  a  captain  was  imprisoned  on  susp}- 
ckm,for  having  named  bis  herse  Cotradlr), 
tli^  publk;  authorities  did  but  little  to  re- 
strain the  commotions  at  Nismes,  and  tbe 
tiepartment  of  G^ard,  wbere  political  and 
relij^oue  fiinatieism  had  caused  tbe  perse- 
cution and  murder  of  the  Protestants,  in 
1815  and  1816.  One  voice  only  was 
beard  in  the  chamber.  In  the  cause  of  tlM 
Protestants— that  of  tlie  imble  D'Argeiih- 
son ;  but  Tr^staiUons,  who  was  univereally 
knOMm  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  aa» 
punished.  (He  died  in  1827.)  Tbe  vie* 
lory  in  the  chambers  graduaily  inclined  to 
tbe  royaTists,  who  were  oaHed  txag&t9^  «r 
vohiuiatMbms.  The  kine,  therefore,  dosed 
the  eesnnn,  AprU  39^  1816^  olbr  a  kw, 
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HoUbitiBg  divoreM,  fmd  been  possedw 
Jjaini,  the  former  preiident  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputiee,  was  appointed  miniMer  of 
Ibe  iticerior,  and,  with  Corvetto,  Rieheliea 
and  Decazes,  formed,  In  the  ministry,  the 
eomciuisionat'mAJonty;  the  minister  of 
the  noarine,  Dubouehage,  appeared  to  join 
tlRnriy  8o  that  the  cba^eelUnr,  D'Amfavajr, 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Feltre,  alone  pee- 
aoBBod  the  confidence  of  the  uhrss.  (In 
September,  1817,  marshal  St.  Cyr  took 
the  pfaiee  of  the  latter;  coam  Mol^a  peer 
•f  Fna»ce,tbe^laoeofDubouchage;  and, 
■amewhat  later,  Roy,  the  place  of  €t>r^^' 
to.)  In  the  midst  of  contintial  sedidonn 
in  Franca,  the  maiority  of  the  roinisterB, 
siippofted  fa^the  influence  of  the  Russian 
ambassador,  Pezzo  di  Borgo^  and  of  Wd« 
fiogtoBy  suceeeded  in  obtaining  fh>m  the 
king  the  ordinanee  of  September  5^  161()j 
by  which  he  disBohred  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  ordered  that  the  new  mem^ 
befBshaQld  all  be  of  the  lawfol  age  of  40. 
At  the  same  time^  he  declared  thtft  the 
ooDfltitution  should  be  -subjected  to  no 
allenaieB.  This  victofy  of  the  consd-» 
mdonal  petty  gate  a  efaecJc,  for  a  time,  to 
the  Bkni  royalists,  towhom  Louis  XVIII 
himrlfdid  noc  af^pear  to  be  enough  of  a 
OTBhst,  and  silenced,  fi>r  sotne  time,  thehr 
VtBt  k  roiyouand  mtme — !  The  organ  of  > 
that  poi^t  (Jbtoaubriand,  in  his  work  Ih 
is  Momarf^dt  $don  la  Chark^  reproached 
the  goverahoenc  wkh  havhiff  taken  away 

1  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the 

He  was-even  bold  enough  to 
D,  that  that  ofdmaiice^was  contrary 
to  the  wishes  ef  the  king.  The  eiectioos 
fiir  the  new  chambers  were  such  tliat  the 
ooDStitutionalists  could  raise  their  voices. 
They  ifioke  in  vain,  though  with  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  tho  freedom  of  the 
pRSB  and  a  jury.  Hie  law  of  censorship 
of  November  9  remained  in  ibfroe.  The 
Mate  ef  the  .people,  m  the  general  deamess 
of  an  artidea,  and  the-we^t  of  the  taxes^ 
needed  every  possible  all^ation,  and  the 
tmA  spirit  of  order  oontributed  greatly- 
tt>  SliB.  From  1814  to  1816,  the  arreaiB 
aoMNiiited  to  more  than  83,000,000,  which 
had  ipcfoased  the  budget  of  expenses 
for  1817  to  lfiS8fi00fm4  irancs,  being 
GOe^OOD  more  tluffi  in  1816  f  while  the  reve- 
nue lor  1817  eouki  not  be  estimated  high- 
er than  774y000^i00Q|t  se  that  a  deficit  of 
3M^OOO,000  was  to  be  covered.  Recourse 
fw  had  to  loans;  the  same  thing  look  place 
in  1818.  The  dhutaotion  of  the  standing 
amy,  and  its  entire  dissehition  in  conae- 
onevceof  thecongreseof  Aix,  were,  tbere- 
■H«v  ^MTtuaate  events.  Aniong  the  events 
€£  tb^mdamammAoa  of  Louia  XVUl,  it 


roust,  however,  be  renmrfced,  that  the  na^ 
tional  institute  was  restored  in  1816,  with 
its  farmer  four  academies,  although  the  liest 
insdtudions,  aiT  that  of  the  deoennia)  prizes, 
were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring 
Hay^  to  snbmiBsion,  by  the  oflfer  of  fa- 
vorable conditions,  utterly  failed,  and  the 
concotdate  was  not  efiected  with  the 
pope. '  Louis  was  himself  inclined  to 
use  mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  St. 
Louis,  therefore,  August  25,  1818,  when 
the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  erect- 
ed in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  several  persons  ar- 
rested for  polidcal  offences  were  pardon- 
ed. He  allowed,  also,  some  of  the  exiles 
who  had  voted  fbr  the  death  of  the  king^, 
as  Oambac^r^  Rabaud,  and  15  members 
<if  the  •convention,  to  return.  As,  howev- 
er, he  gave  way  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
emigrant  party;  on  several  occasions,  the 
nation  conceived  suspicions  that  the  Bour- 
bons could  not  sincerely  forgive.  The 
king  neglected  to  give  fliQ  security  in  their 

Sroperty  to  the  possessors  of  tlie  national 
omains,  by  a  particular  edict.  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  party  was 
strengthened  t^  the  passage  of  laws  which 
contradicted  the  ardcles  of  the  charter. 
The  libera^  therefore,  obtained,  for  a 
time,  the  siJperiority,  and  Louis  named, 
December  29,  1818,  his  third,  and,  No- 
vember 19, 1819,  his  fourth  ministry,  un- 
der Decazea  {See  JFWmM,  snice  1814.) 
From  this  time,  the  government  of  Louis 
had  the  support  of  public  ofnnion.  But; 
alVer  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of 
Berry,  February  14,  1^20,  the  party  of 
the  ukras  asain  raised  its  head.  Riche- 
lien  took  tne  place  €ff  Decaxes;  the  i 
law  of  election  was  altered ;  the  censor^ 
ship  of  newspapers  was  Intitnluced,  per- 
sonal freedom  limited,  &e.  All  this  gave 
more  power  and  hifluence  to  the  extreme 
rovaKsts.  The  party  of  anti-Bourbonisls, 
which  thought  that  the  welfare  of  France 
required  a  dynasty  not  belonging  imme- 
diately to  the  Bourbon  line,  remained  still 
a  large  one,  while  the  party  of  the  princes, 
whi<Si  showed  a  very"  great  and  very" 
natural  pre<lileedon  for  Louis,  vms  sup- 
ported l^  the  ultras,  who  soirght  to  form, 
in  all  Europe,  a  general  coalition  o^inst ' 
liberal  principks.  The  wkHe  ecmpimcy^ 
as  it  was  called,  detected  in  1818,  showed 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  uhra  royalists 
to  destroy  the  •  consdtution.  They  had 
given  to  the  anibaaBaders  of  foreign  pow- 
ers- a  paper — written,  it  is  said,  .by  the 
baron  de  y\vto\^»---^IMt  secrHe  txposmd 
luprtkockaetUbtdSeladernUreconspira- 
Utn^'U}  attract  their  attemknr  to  tin dUp 
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m»  which  rnenaoed  die  leiga  af  tbff 

Bourbons,  that  their  troops  might  not  be 
¥rithdrawo  from  France,  but  «  ohaoge 
iwide  in  the  French  niinistiy.  T)m  note, 
the  giving  of  which  was,  according  to  the 
Freucb  laws,  treasonable,  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
RsmarquM  $ur  le$  Affairs  du  Monm^  de- 
tiieR  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it. 
That  party  had  in  view  to>  form  a  new 
ministry,  of  which  ViUele,  Chileaubriand, 
Donadieu,  and  oth^  were  to  be  mem- 
bers. All  examination  into  this  businem 
WAS,  however^  prevented,  and  the  generate 
Canuel,  Chapdelaine,  with  H.  H.  Joannis» 
ilomiAy,  De  Sorgis,  &c^  who  had  been 
already  arrested  &»  aocomplicea,  were  re- 
leased August  19,  1818,  from  the  secret 
Srison  (stcrd),  by  the  ordinance,  July 
4,  however,  the  baron  Vitrplles  was 
Struck  off  the  list  of  miuisters  of  state  and 
members  of  tbe  privy  council  of  the 
king.  But  Louis  allowed  what  was 
called  the  (hMcraiic  party,  in  union  with 
the  friends  to  iild  privileges,  to  gain,  con- 
tinually, more  innueuoe  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  kingdom.  This  was 
sbown  by  the  prosecuttons  against  the 
writer^,  who  complained  of  abuses  in 
the  public  administration,,  and,  especially, 
of  the  measures  of  the  aeeret^  poUee,  by 
which  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
political  enemies  were  enticed  to  luani- 
test  their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the 
deputy  Kochlin.  By  the  change  In  the 
Jaw  of  elections,  m  June,  1830,  toe  system 
of  the  strict  vpyalista  was  triumphant; 
ViUele  (q.  v.)'  iKas  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry,  'But  the  strength  of  the 
king,  wbo  had^  for  several  yeara,  been  un- 
aUe  to  walk,  now  entirely  fiuled  him^ 
His  lost  triumph  was  the.  campaign  in 
Spam  m  1823.  In  August,  18SM,  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  disease  was  mo«rtal. 
Until  the  day  of  his  deaths  September  16, 
1824,  he  gave  proo&  of  firmness  and 
resignation.  ^  Un  roi  doit  maurir^^  said 
he,  quaintly^  ^^w%ais  ne  doit  jamais  itre 
maiad^J*  Louis  X.VIJI  possessed  much 
intellectual  cultivation  and  sagacity,  but, 
enfeebled  by  disease,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient strenf^  of  character  to  restrain 
the  ultras,  nor  did  he  understand  new 
France. — ^He  had  one  remaikable  max- 
ixtfJU^actitud^  Mi  la  politesst  de$  roiv.  . 
Loins  III  (called,  in  German  history, 
ihe  Child),  bom  in  893,  succeeded  hia 
fikther,  4be  emperor  Amulph,  when  six 
yeais  old.  In  his  minority,  archbishop 
Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administared  the  gov- 
eniiaeBV  mi  otaM  the  vommjccIi  about 


wilfa  bim«  wherever  thft  afiaim  of  the 'en? 
mre  jnequired  tbe  presence  of  the  regent. 
During  the  course  .<^  his  reign,  Gerroaiijr 
was  isolated  by  the  Himgariana,  and 
torn  asundef  bv  civil  discord.  He  asBUoi* 
ed  the  imperial  title  in  908^  but  was  nerer 
crowned.  He  died  m  911  or  912,  and 
with  him  ended  the  royal  lino  of  Chari^ 
uagne. 

Louis  IV,  the  Bayarian,  emperor  ^f 
Geisnany,  sod  oi  Louis  the  Severe,  duka 
of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1286i.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  Vll  (q.  vA  five  eieetor» 
were  in  favor  of  Louia,  wittle  the  others 
supported  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  The 
two  rivals  being  both  crowned,  a  war  en- 
sued, and  Frederic  was  made  priaonef^ 
m  the  battle  9f  M<ihldor^  in  1322.  (Sea 
Bavaria;  and  Qertnam^  Hiitonf  qf.)  In 
1315,  Louis  had  expelled  his  brotber,  Ro- 
dolpb,  who  opposed  hie  election,  finom  the 
Palatmate,  bu^  after  the  death  of  the  let- 
ter, had  formed  a  convendon  with  hi* 
sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimony 
was  restored  to  them,  and  the  electoiai 
dignity  was  to  belong  alternately  to  Bavft* 
ria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  vacant  Mark 
of  fib-andenburg  he  ooafenred,  io  1329^  oa 
his  eldest  son.  In  his  disputes  with  pepa 
John  XXU,  a^nst  whom  he  was  joined 
by  the  Visconti  par^  in  Italy,  he  main-« 
tained  the  dignity  of  the  Gennan  or^wn, 
and  set  up  tl^  antipope  Nicholas  V.  la 
1346,  Cleflaent  VI  excoromuniCMed  hiai» 
and  succeeded  in  causiDg  five  electors  to. 
aet  Charles-  of  Luxambourgv  king  of  Bo* 
hemia,  on  the  imperial  throne.  In  the 
midst  of  this  dispute,  Louis  died  (1347). 
(See  Maunert's  JUms  IV^  or  iht  Baoariof^ 
m  German,  1812.) 

Louis  Bov APA&TE.  (See  JippendiiXf^aid 
of  this  vohimOk) 

Louis-Philif  I,  elected,  Aug.  7, 1830^ 
kmgof  the  French Jtnown  pfeviously  und^ 
the  title  of  the  duke  of  Oneans,  eldest  son 
of  Louis-Philip,  duke  of  Orleans  (^aliii)^ 
and  of  Marie* Adelaide  de  Bourbon  Pei^ 
thi^vr^  gimd*daughter  of  a  natural  eon 
of  Louis  XIV  by  inadame  Mome^Mm,  was 
horn  at  Paris,  Oct.  6, 177a  The  hne  of 
Bourbon*Orleam  (see  AMir6eii)  was  found- 
ed by  Philip,  brother  of  Louia  XIV,  v^o 
conferred  on  hun  the  duchy  of  OtifeaDs. 
Philip  II,  hia  son,  was  the  well  known  w* 
gent  of  France,  wfaoae  grandson  was  Loiii»* 
Philip,  fother  g£  the  subject  of  this  artkie* 
(See  Orfeona.)  The  wife  of  king  Louis. 
Philip  is  Mary- Amelia,  dao^tar  of  Ffer- 
dinand  IV,  kmgof  the  Two  SknlieB.  (Tbe 
royal  fiunily  ja  ^ven  in  the  artida  /Voum^ 
division  SMuhcs,)  Loins  bore,  at  fint, 
thetiUeef  dUU  qf  VabiB^  aad, mhea  bm^ 
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'  Mke  of  Outrim.  At  die  age  of  fite 
yearn,  be  wai  placed  imder  the  care  of 
the  eheralier  De  BooDaid ;  but^  in  ITB^ 
the  direction  of  his  edneation  was  hitrust^ 
ed  to  the  countess  De  Genlis.  In  1791,  a 
decree  c^the  conscitijeiit  aeseiribly  having 
veqitii^  the  proprietery  eobncls  to  quit 
the  military  career,  or  to  take  the  eS^- 
ive  oonaniand  of  their  regiraentB,  the 
duke  ef  ChartreSi  who  wa«  ambkioie  •of 

-.  the  honor  of  servitig  his  country,  pbiced 
hioieelf  at  the  head  of  the  14th  regiment 
of  dragooBSi  which  bore  his  name,  and 
was  then  in  garrisoa  at  Venddme.  Here 
he  SQCoeeded  in  saving,  by  his  coiirage 

.  and  pcesence  of  mind,  a  uonjoring  clergy- 
man,  on  the  point  of  l)eing  masMrcred  by 

*  the  populafce,  wliich -accused  him  of  iiav- 
iDg  treated  with  coQismpt  a  procession 
eonducted  by  a  ooQstitutional  clerayman. 
He  ah<n|]y  after  gave  a  new  {woof  of  \iiR 
huBoaaity  by  savings  an  en^ueer  from 
drowning.  The  eitvof  Venddme  decreed 
him,  on  account  of  these  honorabie  actions, 
a  civic  crown.  ,  In  August,  1791,  he  quitr 
led  Venddme,  with  his  regiment,  to  go  to 
VaJenciennes,  where  he  passed  the  wio- 
ler,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  oldest  eok>- 
Bel  of  the  caifison*  In  1792,  when 
Loii]8  XVI  had  declared  war  against 
Austria,  the  duke  of  Chortres  mad^ 
his  first  campaign.  In  1792,  Pumour^ 
■uoceeded  Lafayette  in  the  conmiand  of 
bis  division  of  the  armyw  Sept.  11, 1792, 
the  duke  of  Chartres  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenaat-geoeral,  and  was  called  to  take  the 
command  of  Strasburg.  '^  I  am  too 
young/*  said  he,  ^to  shut  myself  up  in  a 
town,  and  prefer  to  remain  active  in  the 
army."  He  did  not  go  to  Strasburg,  and 
Kellennann,  whose  army  was  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  his  sec- 
ond line,  composed  of  12  battalions  of 
infantry  and  6  squadrons  of  cavalry.  At 
the  head  of  this  second  line,  he  fought  at 
Valmy,  Sept.  20, 17£^  and  displayed  xreat 
bravery  and  judgment  The  2Gth  of  the 
flame  month,  the  executive  council  ap* 
pointed  tlie  duke  of  Chartres  to  the  second 
command  in  tlie  new-levied  troops,  who 
trere  to  be  united  bv  Labourdonnaye  at 
Dooay.  But  the  duke  declined  this  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  Paris  to  ask  per- 
mission to  remain  in  the  line,  and  in  Kel- 
lermann's  armv ;  but,  as  he  bad  been  al- 
ready superseded  there,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  poss  into  that  of  general  Dumou- 
fiez,wbo  was  going  to  Fhmders,  to  at^ 
tempt  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  he 
aco^Med  the  offer.    Nov.  ^  the  French, 


onder  Bumoiiriez,  gained  i^  celebrated 
batde  of  Jeraappes  (q.  v.),  in  wliich  the  ' 
duke  of  Chartres  di^tngtiished  himself. 
The  duke  ^itfas  at  TVnimay  when  the  con- 
vention passed  a-  decree  of  banishment 
agakist  aU  the  members  of  the  Bourbdn 
fmnily  who  were  in  France.  He  was  de- 
xtrous that  his  fiither,  and  aH  the  fiimilr, 
should  join  him  in  emigrating  to  the  U. 
States^  bm  his  distmce  from  Paris  delay- 
ed the  arrangemems,  and  the  decree  was 
revoked  before  they  were  finished.  In 
Fobruaiy,  1798,  the  dtdce  wes  recailed  to 
the  army,  and  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Maastricht,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Miranda.  Shortly  afler  this,  the  duke, 
whe  had  manifested,  with  more  frankness 
than  nrudenoe,  his  horror  at  the  revolti«> 
tionaiy  excesses  in  Fiance,  saw  a  decree 
of  lavett  levelled  apinst  himself.  Ha 
then  resolved  to  qmt  the  army  and  his 
country.  He  went  to  Mens,  where  ha 
was  kindly  received  by  tftie  archduke 
CharieS)  who  offered  him  the  commissieii 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian  army. 
This,  however,  he  declined,  and  obtained 
passports  fi>r  Switzeriand.  He  went  from 
Mons  to  Switzerland,  in  April,  1793,  witli 
Cfesar  Duoiest,  his  aid,  havmg  but  a  small 
supply  of  mone^;  crossed,  as  a  fugitive, 
the  same  countnea  through  which  he  had 
passed,  a  short  time  before,  as  a  conqueror 
with  the  French  army,  and  learned,  fitmi 
a  newspaper,  the  arrest  of  all  his  frmily. 
He  anived  at  Basle  in  September,  and 
there  waited  for  his  sister,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  Schaffhausen,  with  madame  de 
Genlis  and  the  count  Mon^ye.  In  ord^ 
to  join  them,  he  quitted  Basle,  and  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  ^  himself  at  Zurich 
or  Zug.  He  was  every  where  repulsed, 
and  received  notice  that  no  part  of  Swit- 
zerland was  safe  for  him.  In  tins  sad  ait* 
uation,he  was  anxious  to  find  a  retitf'at  for 
his  sister;  and  count  Montjoye  a{^)lied  to 
general  Montesquiou,  who,  having  fallen 
imder  the  accusation  of  the  constitutiouai 
assembly,  while  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Alp^  bad  taken  refuge  in  Switzer* 
land,  apd  lived  in  retirement  at  Bremgar* 
ten,  under  the  name  of  chevalier  RioneL 
This  gentle^ian  took  an  interest  in  their 
situation,  and  succeeded,  not  without  diffi- 
culty, in  getting  admission  for  mile  d'Or* 
leans,  ana  even  madame  de  Genhs,  into  a 
convent  in  Bremgarten.  To  the  duke  ef 
Chartres  he  could  onlv  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  wander  in 
the  mountains,  taking  care  to  stay  but  a 
^ort  time  in  any  one  place,  until  circum- 
stances should  become  more  favorable. 
The  d^ke  of  Charoes,  satisfied  with  having 
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placed  fait  ttflter  in  BecuriQr^ibnQ^WQd  tMs 
judicious  advice.  Alone  and  on  foot, 
almoet  without  money,  he  began  his 
tiayels  in  the  interior  of  Switzeriand  and 
tbe  Alpc  Every  where  he  waa  Been 
contending  with  courage  against  fatigue 
aiht  poverty.  But  his  resources  were 
entireiy  exhausted,  and,  being  recaUed  to 
Bremgarten  by  a  letter  from  M.  Montes- 
quieu, he  obtained,  through  the  interfer- 
«nce  of  that  gentleman,  Uie  situation  of 
professor  at  the  college  of  Reichenau. 
He  wsa  examined  by  the  officers  of  this 
institution  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
unanimously  admitted.  Here  he  taught 
geography,  history,  the  French  and  Eng- 
hsh  languages,  and  mathematics,  for  eight 
months,  without  having  been  discovered. 
The  sim|ilicjty  of  his  manners  prevented 
any  suspicion  beinff  entertained  of  his 
elevated  rank,  and  he  was  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  the  government,  and 
tbe  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  he  learned  the  tragical 
end  of  his  unfortunate  iuther.  Some 
political  rhovements  taking  place  in  the 
Orisons,  mademoiselle  d'Orkfeans  quitted 
the  convent  at  Bremganen,  and  joined 
her  aunt,  tJie  princess  of  Conti.  M. 
Montesquiou  thought  that  he  might  now 
ffive  an  asykim  to  the  )>rince,  of  whom 
his  enemies  had  for  some  dme  k>s(  all 
troce.  The  duke  received  the  most  hon- 
orable testimonials  in  quitting  Reiche* 
nau,  and  rctned  to  Bremgarten.  Here 
he  remained,  under  the  name  of  Corby, 
until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  Switzerland,  his  retreat 
there  being  no  longer  a  secret.  In  the 
state  in  which  Europe  then  was,  iher6 
was  no  country  where  the  duke  of  Oi^- 
leans  (for  this  'was  now  the  title  of  the 
subject  of  this  article)  could  be  safe 
from  the  indefatigable  pei-sccUtion  of 
which  he  was  tbe  object.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  America  ;  and  Hamburg  ap- 
beared  to  him  the  best  place  fbr  his  era- 
tMukation.  He  arrived  in  that  city  in 
1796.  Here  his  expectation  of  funds 
firiled  him,  and  he  could  not  collect  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to  reach  the 
United  Stales ;  but,  beinc  tired  of  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and  provided  vrith  a  letter 
of  credit  ibr  a  small  sum  on  a  Copenha- 
gen banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  banker  succeeded  in 
obtaininff^  passports  for  him  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  not  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, but  as  a  Swiss  traveller,  by  means 
6f  which  he  was  able  to  travel  in  safety. 
He  travelled  through  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, seeing  every*  Uiing  worthy  Of  curi- 


osity to  the  way ;  iounieyed  ©n  ibcfl  Willi^ 
the  LaplanderB,  oJong  the  mountains,  to* 
the  gulf  of  Tys,  and  reached  the  North 
Cape  August  ^,  1705.  Ailer  stayinf 
a  few  days  in  this  region,  at  eighteen 
degrees  from  the  pole,  he  returned 
through  Lapland  to  Tomeo,  at  tiie  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  gulf  of  Bothnia.  From 
Torneo  he  went  to  Abo,  and  traversed 
Finland  ;  but  he  did  not  visit  Russia, 
where  Catharine  then  reigned.  He  next 
visited  Stockholm,  tvhere  he  was  discov-' 
erod  by  the  French  minister  in  Sweden, 
and  introduced  to  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Sudemtania,  who-  treated  him  with 
distinction,  and  offered  him  every  fiicility 
for  seeing  all  he  desired  in  the  kingdom. 
After  Wis  nortliem  tour,  the  position  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  political  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  did  not  improve. 
Emissaries  fhm>  different  parties  sought 
the  prince,  bringhig  him  different  prop- 
ositions. Some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  drawing  him  into  foreign  camps ; 
while  the  agents  of  the  executive  direc- 
tory, to  which  he  had  become  an  object 
of  suspicion,  wished  to  persuade  him 
to  leave  Europe.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1796,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  She 
begged  him,  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner, in  her  own  name,  and  fbr  the  inter- 
est of  her  other  childreh,  detained  at 
Marseilles,  to  quit  Europe  for  America. 
He  sailed  from  the  Elbe,  on  board  the 
American  ship  America,  in  September, 
1796,  and,  in  October,  he  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia. TTie  passage  of  his  rv\'o  broth- 
ers, the  dijke  of  Montpensicr  and  count 
Beaujolais,  was  not  so  fortunate.  It  was 
not  until  Februarv,  1797,  that  they  reach- 
ed America,  and  joined  their  brother. 
They  brought  him  more  hopes  than  re- 
sources. The  duke  of  Orleans  proposed 
to  them  to  travel  in  the  itlterior  of  the 
United  States.  They  set  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  a  single  senant, 
named  Bcaudouin,  who  had  followed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  St.  Goiliard. 
They  went  to  Baltimore,  and  thence  into 
Virginia,  where  they  saw  general  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon,  who,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  presidency,  had  invited 
them  to  visit  him.  After  travelling 
through  the  south,  they  visited  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1797, 
they  relumed  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  time 
the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city. 
These  three  princes,  who  had  been  bom 
to  the  highest  fortune,  could  not  quit  this 
dangerous  residence  for  want  of  money. 
It  was  not  until  September, that  their  moth- 
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n^  bwrmg  msDVfgEod  powosaiop  of  to 
property,  supplied  ^m  wiUi  means  for 
a  new  jouinev;  .  They  w^t  fiwc  to  New 
Yorky  aod  tLen  viQited  Khpde  Isknc^ 
Massacbusett%  New  Hampshire  aod 
Maiue.  Oq  their  return  to  BostoD«  the 
new^Mipens  lufoniied  them  of  the  ban- 
ishoient  of  tbeir  mother.  They. then 
"Went  immediately  to  Philadelphia,  ior 
tending  to  join  their,  mother  in.SpeiO) 
-whither  they  were  informed  that  abe 
bad  been  transported.  But  the  want 
of  funds,  and  the  war  between  Spain 
and  England,,  opposed  their  desires. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  left,  namely, 
to  go  to  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Havana. 
They  left  Philadelphia  in  December, 
1797,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans,  where,  thej 
were  kindly  received.  They  staid  in 
this  city  five  weeks,  waiting  for  a  Spa»- 
Ihh  vessel ;  but^  being  disappointed,  they 
embarked  inan  American  ship,  which  was 
taken,  on  the  voyage,  by  an  English 
Mgote.  The. duke  of  Orleans  discov- 
md  himself  to  the  caplain,  who  landed 
him  with  his  brothers  at  Havana,  the 
IJth  of  March.  They  attempt^  in  vain 
to  get  a  paiEBage  to  Europe.  Notwithr 
standing  their  legret  at  being  obliged 
to  live  out  of  Frauoey  they  would  hav<e 
been  contented  in  obseurity,  if  they 
eould  have  obtained  the  meoos  of  an 
hoooFsble  aubostence.  Their  seoeption 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  in*- 
habitants  of  Havana,  gave  them  soma 
hopes;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  diaeq»t 
poiiiied  them,  by  forcing  them  to  quit 
the  island  of  Cuba.  An  mier  was  issued 
at  Aranjuez,  directing  the  captain-general 
of  Havana  to  send  the  tiwee  lathers 
to  New  Orleans,  without  providiog  them 
with  piy  means  of  support.  The  brodi* 
em  refuse^  to  go  to  the  place  designated, 

'  but  went  to  the  English  Bahamas,  wbere 
ibey  were  kindly  received  by  the  duke 
of  Kent,  who,  however,  did  not  feel 
autboriaed  to  give  them  a  passage  to 
JKnglapd  in  a  British  frigate.    They  vrere 

'  HOC  diseooraged,  but  sailed  in  a  small 
Tesoel  to  New  York,  whence  an  English 
packet  carried  them  to  Falmouth,  and 
they  arrived  in  London  in  February, 
1800.  The  duke  still  desired  most 
oamMiy  to  see  bis  mother,  and  tb^ 
Engfish  government  a]k>wed  him  to 
take  passage  to  Minorca  in  a  ftriffate. 
The  war  between  Spain  and  England 
threw  DMOsv  obstacles  in  the  way  of  /be 
interview  between  the  duk^  and  hte 
mocber,  and  be  was  obfised  to  retutn 
fo  Engkod  wSthont  sedng  her.    He  then 


cptaUislied  }mmei£,  witSv  hm  broi&isB,  ac 
Twickenham,  in  England.   .  The  duke 
visited  every  thing  curious  in  Great  Britr 
ain,  and  studied,  with  great  zeal,  the  po- 
litical economy  and  the  laws  of  the  coui^- 
try.    The  duke  of  Montpensier  died  inthe 
vear  1 807.  Count  Beaujolais  was  in  feeble 
^ealth^  and  was  ordered  by  the  Enghah 
phy^cians   to.  visit   a>  wanner  climateu 
The  duke  accompanied  him  to  Malta^ 
from  thei^ee  to  Sicily^  but,  before  thw 
arrival  at  the  latter   place,  the   young 
prince  died.    After  many  adventures,  tba 
duke  met  his  mother  at  Mahon,  from . 
whom  he  bad    been   separated    sixteen 
years.    In  November,  1809,  lie  wastnaiv 
ried,  at  Palermo^  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily.    After  the 
fidl  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself 
in  a  countiy  which  had  not  forgotten  his 
former  services.    On  the  return  of  Napo» 
leon,  in  i815,  he  sent  his  femily  to  Engw 
land,  and  was  ordered  1^  the  king  to  tan 
command  of  the  department  of  the  North. 
He-  remaiited  in  this  situation  until  the 
d4th  of  March,  1815,  when  he  gave  up 
the  command  to  the  duke  of  Tre vise,  and 
went  to  join  his  family  in  Englasd,  where 
he  agun  fixed  his  residence  at  Twick*- 
enhaoEk    On  the  return  of  Louis  XV HI, 
i^r  the   hundred   days,  an   ordinance 
was    issued,    authorizing,    according   to 
^le   charter,  as   it   then   stood,  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  m 
the  chamber  of  peers;  and  the  duke  rsi- 
tUmed  to  France,  in  September,  1815,  fi)r 
the  pnrjMse  of  being  present  at  the  ses- 
sion.   Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  display  of  liberal    sentiments,  v^^ich 
were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administriF- 
tion,  that  he  retired  apnn  to  England, 
where  he  remained  till  1817.    He  wea 
not  again  summoned  to  sit  in  the  cham 
ber,  on  his  return,  and  remained,  ther^ 
fbre,  in  private  life,  in  which  he  displayed    * 
an  the  virtues  of  a  good  father,  a  good 
(aisband,  and  a  good  citizen.    In  1834, 
he  received  the  title  of  royal  highness 
His   son,  the   duke   of  Cnartres   (now 
duke  of  Orleans),  was  educated,  like  bis 
ancestor,  Henry  IV,  in  the  public  institu* 
tions  of  the  eounuy,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  success   in  his  studies. 
The  family  of  the  duke  was  ever  a  model     • 
of  union,   good    morals,  and    domestic 
virtues.    Personally  simple  in  his  tastes, 
order  and  economy  wei^e  combined  with 
a  magnificence  becoming  his  rank  and 
wealth.    The  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  patr     of  letters,  his  superb  poluce, 
and  his  delightfid  seat  at  Neuilly,  wefti 
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oniftitimKed  with  the  prodnc^oiM  of  the 
former,  and  frequented  oy  tbedistingciish- 
ed  schohirB  of  the  age.  After  the  evenis 
ef  July,  1830  {eee  tVance,  nnce  1814),  the 
deputies  |>k«3ent^  89  in  number,  invited  the 
■duke  to  assume  the  executive  power,  un^ 
der  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  three  daya,  he  had 
^remained  at  his  country  seat,  at  NeuUIyy 
and  had  even  k^t  himself  ooncealedy  so 
tiuit  confidential  messengers,  sent  to  him  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  had  been  un- 
able to  find  him.  But,  after  the  combat 
was  over,  feeling  that  the  throne  was  now 
vacant,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
deputies,  to  become  lieutenant-general  of 
.the  kingdom,  and,  on  Saturday)  issued  a 
procbmation  in  that  capacity.  The  aeu* 
sion  of  the  chambers  was  opened,  Aug.  3, 
by  the  lieutenant-geQeral,  who  communi- 
cated to  them  the  abdication  of  Charles  X 
^nd  his  son.  Aug.  6  imd.7,  the  chamber 
•of  deputies  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
and  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  assmne 
die  title  of  king  of  the  French,  under  cer- 
tarn  comlitiens,  which  he  occqrted,  and, 
€&  die  9th,  to<^  the  oath  to  the  new  char- 
ten  Thus,  in  a  fbrtnight  from  the  issuing 
-of  the  ordinances,  the  old  dynastv  was 
overthrown,  and  a  new  one  established, 
,^n  rBpublican  principles.  The  kkigim* 
mediately  proceeded  to  name  his  cabinet, 
from  the  moderate  liberal  parnr.  Guizoi, 
JLouiS,  Mol^,  the  duke  de  Broghe,*  Gerard 
and  Sebastiani,  were  the  new  heads  of 
the  different  departments,  and  numerous 
changes  were  nKide  in  the  offieera  of  the 
government,  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  agents  of  power  ana  the  new 
system.  In  the  administrative  branchy 
out  of  86  prefects,  76  were  removed ;  196 
subprefectB,  out  of  277 :  in  the  military, 
65  general  oflSceis,  out  of  75,  were  change 
.  ed ;  65  colonels  removed,  and  nearly  all 
the  gov'emors  of  fortresses ;  in  the  lega^ 
74  procurmrs  were  dismissed.  The  for- 
eign reladons  of  the  new  dyuasly  next  re- 
quired attention  :  ^)ecial  missions  were 
sent  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
were  fiivorably  received  by  all  except 
Russia.  Security  against  foreign  invasion, 
and  the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, were  provided  for  by  the  organiza- 
don  of  the  nadooal  guard,  and  the  increase 
of  the  army,  (For  the  trial  oC  the  minis- 
ters, the  riots  attending  it,  and  farther  de- 
tails on  the  historv  of  France,  see  ,^ippen^ 
dix  to  the  concludmg  volume  of  this  work.) 
Peyronnet  (q.  v.),  Ubantelauze,  Guemoa 
de  Ranville  and  Polignac  (q.  v.j,  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisoument  for  li^  with  the 
additional  penalty  of  civil  death,  in  the 


case  df  Pofigiiae.  Kor.  3,  the  tniniBtrf 
was  changed,  and  Laffitte  became  presi- 
dent of  die  council  and  minister  of 
fin^tfice,  who  was  succeeded  in  this  post 
by  Caslmir-Pwrrier  (see  jPerrier),  March 
14, 1831. 

Louis,  the  baron,  fbrmerly  more  known 
as  the  Mi  Loms^  a  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Toul,  in  1755,  and,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revoludon,  was  connected 
with  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  showed 
himself  ftivorable  to  the  ne^  principles, 
and,  in  1790,  assisted  the  bishop  of  Autua 
(Talleyrand)  in  celebrating  mass  on  the 
Chcm^  de  Man,  On  the  overthroiv  of 
royalQr,  he  retired  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  the  revolution  of  the  16th 
Brumahe.  During  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, he  held  sevml  inferior  posts  in  tho 
departments  of  war  and  finance,  and,  ia 
1814,  was  made  minister  of  finance  by 
Louis XVIII,  whom  hefoUowed  to  Ghent. 
After  the  second  restoration,  he  was*  a 
member  of  the  chamber  (^  deputies,  until 
1818,  when  he  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  deparonent,  from 
which  he  retired  in  181d,  m  consequenca 
of  the  arbitraiy  tendency  of  the  ministeriBl 
policy  at  that  time.  Aner  this  retirament, 
ne  voted,  in  the  chamber  of  the  depudes^ 
with  the  liberal  aide  of  the  house  {edU 
gauche)*  M.  Louis  was  the  first  rainiBter 
of  finanee  under  the  new  govemnient,  in 
1830,  but  was  succeeded  (Nov.  3)  by  Lai^ 
fitte.  (q.  v«)  M.  Louis  is  largely  engaged 
in  the  wine  trade,  and  has  accumubSed  a 
large  fi)rtune  by  successful  eommereiid 
operattOBS.  Of  a  cool  temperament,  hia 
mcxleratioa  has  never  permitted  him  to 
ioin  in  the  extremes  of  any  party;  but  his 
honesty,  informadon  and  good  eense  seem 
to  have,  acquired  the  esteem-  and  confi* 
dence  of  all 

Lours,' 8t.  I  the -chief  town  o([  Missouri, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missasippi,  18 
miles,  by  water,  bek)w  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri,  and  14  above  that  of  the  Mara* 
mec,  30  bek>  w  that  of  the  Ilhnoia,  300  above 
thai  of  the  Ohio,  1180  above  New  Or* 
leans,  about  1100  bek>w  die  &lk  of  St, 
Anthony,  897  from  Washington ;  loo.  8^ 
36"  W.;  lat  Sd""  3^  N.:  population,  in 
1810, 1600;  in  1820, 4598 ;  in  1830,  585^ 
The  situadon  of  the  town  is  elevatec^ 
pleasant  and  healthy*  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  rises  gradually  fiom  the 
first  to  the  second  bank.  Tluee  streeti 
run  paisllel  with  the  river,  and  are  inter- 
sected bv  a  number  of  othera  at  right  an« 
gles.  The  town  extends  along  the  river 
about  two  miles.  The  secoiul  bank  ig 
about.  40  Ibat  higher  than  the  plain  ott 
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inAiidi  the  tamn  »  dfieily  buih,  ftad  ttlSirdI 
a  fine  view  of  tfa«4(ywn  aud  river.  On 
dm  bank  stand  the  fbitifieatioiis  erected^ 
in  early  time%  for  tfae  defence  of  the  placet 
The  town  oontidAs  several  houses  drpab« 
Ik  worditp,  among  which  is  a  Catholie 
cathedral,  and  a  theatre.  The  houses 
ware  mostly  of  wood,  bat  many  are  birilt 
of  aione»  and  whitewashed.  Most  of 
them  are fomisbed  with  a laii^  ^uden.*- 
8c  Louis  was  first  established  in  1764.  It 
S%  at  present^  in  a  state  of  ra^  improve*^ 
inenty  6s(  inersasing  in  population  and ' 
Hade.  Its  situation  is  advantageous  and 
estin^,  bemg  more  central,  with  re* 
to  £e  whole  territory  belonging  to 
I  U.  States,  than  any  other  considerable 
town ;  and,  ranting  the  advantages  of  the 
three  great  rivere,  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  iffinois,  with  their  nomerous  tmmche^ 
and  possesshig  nnrifalfed  ftcihties  for  an 
meneive  trade,  it  will  probably  beoomiB  a 
brge  city,  and  be  the  centre  of  an  extett- 
«ve  commerce.  The  countty  around  and 
weal  of  &L  liOuis,  for  the  distance  of  15 
mflofl^  is  an  extended  prairie,  of  a  veiy  lux^ 
orient  aoiL  ^For  the  col  lege,  see  JUtMeuri.) 

LOCTMA^  AVaVSTA  WlLBBUUNA   Aba* 

UA,  queen  of  Pruesia,  daughter  of  Chariest  * 
duke  of  Mecklenbuiv-Strelitz,  was  bom 
March  10^  1776^  at  Hanover,  wheve  her 
ftlher  was  commandant.  Wlien  mx  years 
eld,  jfae  lost  her  mother;  and  hergmnd-i> 
mother,  at  Darmstadt,  took  charge  of  her 
edncaticm.  In  1798,  the  present  king  of 
ftionia,  then  prince  rovai;  saw  her  at 
PnBkfort,  when  she  and  her  sister  were 
pesented  to  his  ftther.  The  prince  was 
miaechately  struck  with  her  uncommon 
iiemty,  atid  was  soon  ailer  betrothed  to 
Iftsr.  Prince  Louh,  of  Pmeria,  was  be* 
tmlMd,  on  the  same  day,  to  her  sister,  the 
fxesent  duchess  of  Cumberiaud.  I>ee.24» 
1798,  the  prindbas  Louisa  was  married  to 
the  crown*priBce  at  Berlin,  and,  Mrhen  her 
bnsband  aaoended  the  throne,  Nov.  IGi, 
1797,  she  became^  in  her  exalted  station^ 
the  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen, 
who  atteriated  misei^  wherever  she  could, 
and  promoted  meant,  In  180(j^  when 
PiUDsiB  was  stdfimng  severely  under  the 
burdens  of  war,  this  princess  became  sdll 
mora  popular:  indeed,  her  beauty  and 
cmoei,  her  benevolent  and  pure  ebaracter, 
bar  mffenofpt  and  her  fortitude,  rendered 
ber  an  objc«i  aknost  of  adomtwn.  She 
died  in  im 

LomsBVRo ;  capital  of  Cape  Breton; 
jitMaied  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south- 
«Ml  side  of  the  ishnd;  k>n.  SaP  56"  W.; 
lat.4S^5l'N.  Its  streets  are  regular  and 
toMd,  eonsistipg»  for  the  most  paii»  ef 
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stone  houses,  with  n  large  parade  ata hl^ 
distftnce  Irom  the  citadel,  the  inside  of 
which  is  a  fine  square,  near  900  feet  everf 
way.  The  town  is  half  an  Enslish  mite 
in  length,  fmd  two  in  circnit  The  har- 
bor is  excellent,  and  is  morethan  half  an 
English  nnle  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 
pait,  and  six  miles  m  length,  from  north** 
east  to  south-west.  The  principal  trade 
of  Louisburg  is  the  cod  fishery.  It  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  English 
fleet,  4mder  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  tb^ 
American  forces,  commanded  by  sir  Wii-> 
liam  Pepperel,  in  the  year  1745,  but  af* 
terwards  restored  to  France,  by  the  tre^y 
of  Aix-ia-ChapeUet  in  1748.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  Euglisfa,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Boscawen  and  lieutenant-gen«> 
eral  Amherst,  in  July,  1758^  and  its  fotti^ 
fieations  have  been  since  demolished. 

Lotris  n'oR  \  a  French  gold  c<Hn^  which 
received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII,  wb9 
first  coined  it  in  1641.  (See  the  article 
Cbtns.)  The  vahie  of  the  Lows  m  there 
nven  at  $4,35.  Louis  XIII  coinecL 
likewise,  a  piece  of  silver  money,  callea 
2b«n#  bkmc,  also  eoitt,  and^  among  ui^ 
.rrenca  crotofni* 

Louisiana  Tbuhtort.  The  FrancK 
When  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  or 
the  continent  of  North  Ameika,  seem  to 
have  applied  this  name,  in  a  vague  manp 
ner,  to  all  the  tenilories  claimed  by  them 
south  and  west  of  Canada.  In  this  sense, 
it  must  be  considered  aa  coextensive  with 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi^  bpunded  on 
the  east  by  the  Alieghanies,  and  stretehing 
westeriy  an  unknown  and  indefinite  ex* 
tent  to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the 
then  unexplored  wilds  of  the  interioi; 
By  the  treaty  c^  1763,  which  made  the 
Mississippi  die  boundary  between  the 
English  end  French  colonies,  the  name 
was  limited  to  the  part  of  the  vall^  west  • 
ci  the  river,  but  stiU  of  an  unsettled  extent  ^ 
westward.  This  region  was  purchased 
of  France  by  the  U.  States,  by  which  it 
has  been  exploredtand  formed  into  die 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the 
territoriee  of  Arkwosas  and  Missouri.  We 
shall  here  give  a  general  account  of  the 
progress  ofdiscovery  in  this  great  region^ 
and  of  ks  bisfiory,  referring,  for  local  details^ 
to  the  separate  heads  above  mentioned 
The  Spaniards  weie  the  first  to  colonize^ 
if  not  to  discover,  Florida,  the  westmn 
limits  of  which  were  by  no  means  accu*' 
rateiy  fned  ;  and  De  Soto  (q.  v.)  was 
probably  the  fiiet  white  man  who  saw  the 
Mississippi,  which  he  crossed  in  one  of 
his  expeditioas,  not  for  from  the  influx  of 
tbs  Bed  river.    In  1073^  a  French  tul» 
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taionfiry^  Marqcf^te  (q.  v.)»  with  Joliettet  a 
citizen  of  Quebec,  crossed  the  coimtiy 
from  lalse  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  tliey  desceiuied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas. — SeeRicueU  <U$  Voyages  (Parity 
1681),  published  by  Thevenot,  as  a  sup- 

gement  to  his  collecuon. — Six  years  later, 
e  la  Salle  (q.  v.),  commander  of  a  fort  on 
lake  Ontario,  set  out  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, having  in  company  father  Hennepin* 
They  passed  the  winter  on  the  lUinois^and 
La  Salle  returned  to  Canada  to  procure 
Buppltes,  leaving  the  missionary  with 
oraers  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its 
'  eouroes.  In  the  spring  of  1680,  Henne- 
pin accordingly  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  followed  up  its  course  to  th« 
fidb  of  St.  Anthony,  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  puUished  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els, ia  which  he  called  die  region  Lomskb- 
iro,  in  honor  of  Lmds  XIV.  (See  Henat' 
fm.)  The  firM  attempts  at  the  coloniza^ 
tion  of  this  region  were  not  made  till  16dd» 
when  an  exp^don  sailed  from  Rochelbrt, 
under  the  command  of  Lemoine  d'lbber- 
viOe,  a  Canadian  naval  officer  of  reputa* 
l^n,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Missis- 
sippi by  sea,  and  who  laid  the  foundatioli 
of  the  first  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  Span- 
iards, who  had  not  long  beibre  established 
•  setUemtot  at  PensaecMa,  protested  againat 
Ihe  occupation  of  this  countryr,  which 
tiiey  claimed  to  be  included  within  the 
limits  of  Mexico,  by  the  French,  but  were 
Bot  able  to  prevent  their  occupying  a  new 
gest  on  Mobile  riveiv  in  1702.  The 
French  had  kept  up  a  communication  be- 
tween their  colonies  in  Canada  and  Lou> 
Isiana,  and  had  been  active  in  exploring 
the  country,  principally  on  the  river  and 
to  the  east  of  It  In  1713,  a  census  of  the 
latter  cok>ny  gave  a  population  of  400. 
in  the  year  1712,  Antome  de  Crozat,  who 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  40,000,000  livras 
in  the  India  trade,  purchased  a  grant  of 
this  country,  with  the  exclusive  right  c^ 
commerce  for  16  years.  Disappointed  in 
his  speculations,  CrosKat  gave  up  the  grant 
in  1717,  and  the  Mississippi  commerciftl 
company  obtuned  it.  A  new  govenraMnt 
was  formed,  consisting  of  a  governor,  in* 
leikdant  and  royal  council,  and  mnts  of 
land  were  made  to  individuals.  New  Or- 
leans was  founded,  thv  culdvation  of  to- 
bacco was  introduced,  and  mkieni  were 
■sot  to  worii  the  mines  near  St  Louis; 
bat,  in  1731,  the  company  gave  up  the 
ooantry  to  the  crown*  The  early  hoetiM* 
ties  g(  the  French  with  the  Spanish  and 
'Englie^  colofiists,  and  with  the  difierent  na- 
tive tribes,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  relate. 
(^  MfOek^)     The  straggle   of   dr 


Frendi  and  English  power  in  Noltk 
America,  firom  1754,  is  a  subject  of  mora 
interest  The  Ftenoh  had  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  oiore  central  parts  of  the 
beaudfol  valley  of  the  MissisAppi  Kas- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincenoes,  St  Genevieve, 
the  poet  of  Arkansas,  Naehitoches  on  Red 
river,  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  wers 
ifallying-points  of  the  itiral  populadoB  ia 
this  immense  region,  who  had  adopted, 
in  soitie  degree,  the  mamtors  of'  the  In- 
dian hunters,  while  New  Orleans  aod 
Mobito  had  become  places  of  coaaiderable 
commeroe;  The  French  claimed  all  ihe 
country  west  of  the  AUeghaniea,  and  had 
established  a  chain  of  tommunicaticai 
from  New  Orieans  to  Qiiebeo,  which  thejf 
meditated  to  strengthen  by  a  lineof  forti* 
fied  posts.  The  English,  who  claimed 
the  countiy  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  St; 
Lawrence,  found  themselves  thus  ^raaed 
to  be  shut  in  upon  the  eastoM  alope  of  the 
AHeghanies.  The  French  occupied  and 
fortified  the  important  position  at  &e  head 
of  the  OMo,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
Gi  fort  da  Qtcesne.  The  Enjglish  generad 
Braddock  tailed  in  his  attack  on  this  poat» 
but  the  war  ternYinated  in  the  complete 
humiliation  of  France,  who,  by  the  peaee 
of  1763,  was  obliged  to  cede  Ouiado,  and 
oil  her  poesessions  east  of  the  Mieeassippi, 
.  to  England.  The  f ireceding  veor  ( NoveuEi- 
ber,  1762),  she  had  ceded  all  her  posses* 
sioos  west  of  that  river,  with  the  isbod  of 
Orleans,  to  Spain,  and  the  name  of  Xiimiff^ 
iana  now  became  limited  to  this  part  ef  the 
valley.  In  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, Spain  conqo^ied  Florida  fiom  the 
English^  and,  by  the  peace  of  1783^  tliat 
|Hx>viooe  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
ail^the  country  betwe^  Florida  i^d  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  ocean  and  the  Mie^ 
sissippi,  was  acknowledged  «s  an  indepeB<* 
dent  state.  (See  UrtUtd  States^  Kttdwky^ 
Tmnetseey  Oftta,  Ac.)  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  soon  became  a  sourt^e  of 
difficulty  between  Spain  and  the  U.  States. 
After  much  delay,  the  treaty  of  1795  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
whidi  a  line  of  boundary  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  free  navigatioti  of  Ihe  river  sectn'* 
ed  to  the  U.  States.  In  1796,  the  Spanifeh 
posts,  to  the  north  of  31%  wisre  evacutoed^ 
but  Spanish  stups  committed  depred^t 
tions  on  the  Ameriorai  commerce,  nod  re* 
fused  to  alk>w  the  navigation  of  the  Mi^ 
Rssippi,  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orleans,  whidi  had  been  secured  by  trea- 
ties. A  force  was  accordingly  prepared 
on  the  Ohio,  by  the  government  of  the 
U.lStntes,  in  1799;  intended  to  descend  the 
Mississippi  and  seise  Nev^  Orieans.    A 
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%tumge  ^adininlscratioB  was  ft^wed  by 
the  dtt^ncKAf  of  tbeiie  troopi%  but  TPpre- 
aematioiis  were  mode  to  Spain  against  the 
viobitimi  of  the  treaty,  with  a  demand  of 
retfa^esH,  which  wafi  answered  by  the 
declontion  that  Loaiaiaiia  had  been  ceded 
to  France.  The  French  force  destined 
far  the  occQpation  of  the  country  wa^ 
Uoefeaded  in  the  Dutch  worts  by  the  Eng"- 
liflh,  and  the  first  consul  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  U.Htitfes  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,^)00, 
by  a  treaty  dated  Aprfi  13,  1808.  ^See 
the  secret  history  of  this  treaty  in  the  Hi»- 
tain  de  la  Lottmmte^  by  Barii^-Merbois, 
Paris,  1829.)  The  country  passed  peace- 
ably into  the  posBessioh  of  the  U.  States, 
and  Bieasores  were  immedialeiy  taken  ibr 

•  orgauizimg  its  government,  and  examining 
ilB  unknown  regions.  It  was  divided  into 
tbe  territorial  goremments  of  Orfeans^ 
wbieh)  in  1813,  was  admitted  into  the 
Uakm  as  axr  independent  slate  under  the 
mme  of  Louisiana  (see  LottUianOj  Statt 
•f ),  and  of  Louisiana,  a^rwords  changed 
ID  Aftsfottri.  (See  Mtssouri  Staky  and 
Mfwri  Thriinu)  Tbe  fifst  national 
eocpeditioii  was  planned  by  president  Jef- 
ie»0D,  vod  placed  cmder  the  command  of 
caoptun  Lewis  (q.  v.)  and  lieutenant  Clarke 
(aterwards  goyemor  of  Missoori),  with 
iDBtructions  to  aseeiHi  the  Missouri,  cross 
tbe  Rocky  aiottntaine,and  desoend,  by  the. 

.  Coltmibia,  to  the  Fodfio  ocean*  They 
began  the  longast  rifer  yoyage  since  the 
ttine  of  Orellana,  May  14, 1804.  Havhic 
wintered  at  £nt  Mandan,  they  coBtinued 
tbehr  voyiige  next  spring,  and^  after  a 
eoune  (^8000  miles,  arrived'  at  tike  foun- 
taiB  bead  of  the  Miaaouri.  Fifty  days 
were  occupied  in  crossiBg  the  mountains 
by  a  fUfficuh  nxuT;  bnt  shoiter  and  more 
maiy  paasafea  have  aince  been  diacovered. 
Bescend'uig  the  Colimibia  to  its  noouth^ 
tbey  reached  the  Paeitic  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
tauee  of  4134  miles  fixMn  then*  starting- 
poiat.  They  returned  by  a  somewhat 
abofter  route  of  35^  mil^  hjiving  been 
tbe  first  who  had  creased  the  North 
American  eoDtment,  Avin  the  Mississippi 
la  tbe  Pacific.  (See  Lewis  and  Clariie'S 
Mxfedkian  to  tht  Saurett  of  Me  Misottri^ 
Fhtlad«lpbta,1814.)  About  the  some  time, 
lieutenant  (afterwards  major)  Pike  was 
aem  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mis«s- 
aijppi,  and,  on  his  return  from  that  expe- 
<bt»a%  to  survey  the  eouotry  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountaiue  and  the  MissisBipia^ 
aad  exanaJBe  tbe  sources  of  tbe  Aricansaa 
and  Red  rivers.  Having  arrived  at  the 
bead  of  tbe  former.^  and  suftered  much 
from  cold  %skd  hunger,  on  aoeouot  of  the 
de  vatsd  Mtuatbui  of  tbe  eottntry,  be  reael^ 


ed  a' large  river,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  Red  river,  but  which  proved  to  be  the 
Del  Norte.  He  had  unconsciously  entered 
the  Spanish  territories  vrith  his  party, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers, and  carried,  almost  without  clothing, 
to  Santa  F^,  but  were  afterwaids  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  Nachitoches.  {See 
Pike's  Ejattditum  to  (he  Smarces  of^  Mt9- 
iissvppi,  Philadelphki,  1810.y  In  1819,  the 
federal  government  organized  a  new  ex- 
pedhion,  of  a  military  ahd  scientific  n»» 
ture,  to  examine  more  carefully,  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  de^sive  estab- 
fishm^nts^  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  was  commanded  by  major 
Long,  and  a  narradve  of  it  has  been  writ- 
ten by  doctor  James,  tK>tanist  to  the  expe^ 
dition.  The  party  embarked  at  PittsburR 
in  a  stenm-boat,  and  reached  the  moum 
of  the  Platte  in  the  middle  of  Septetnben 
Having  passed  the  winter  on  the  fwnks  of 
that  river,  they  resumed  their  route  hi 
June,  1820,  and  crossed  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  extends,  in  a  gentle  slope^ 
neariy  400  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Roeky 
mountuins,  and  neariy  500  miles  from 
north  to  south.  Its  surface  is  fiirrowed 
by  ravines,  several  hundred  feet  deep,  m 
which  are  a  lew  stunted  trees.  On  the 
elevated  surface  of  the  desert,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen ;  bnt  it  is  thickly  set  with  tbe 
spiny  cactus,  or  prickly  pear.  Proceeding 
southwardly,  they  descended  the  Arican- 
Ba8,aBd  returned  with  large  collections  is^ 
skins  of  rare  animals,  some  thousand  pre- 
served insects,  and  an  herbal  of  400  or  500 
new  plants,  (^e  Account  of  an  Enttdi* 
turn  to  the  Rocky  Mowhiamst  Philadelphia. 
1828.)  Another  expedition,  under  genend 
(now  governor)  Cass,  proceeded  to  explore 
the  British  fi^ntiers  about  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  Schoolcraft  Was  the  his- 
torian of  this  expedition.  {TraveU  to  ^ 
Sources  of  the  Msdssippijin  1820,  Albany, 
1821.)  To  complete  the  surve)r  of  the 
frontier,  itiaior  Long  was  sent,  iti  1823, 
with  Mr.  Keating,  to  ascend  the  St.  Peter's, 
a  considerable  river  which  &lls  into  the 
Mississippi.  They  traced  the  river  to  ita 
source  (375  miles),  and,  proceeding  norths 
ward,  reached  the  Red  nver,  which  fiowa 
into  lake  Winnipec.  -  (See  JVbrratheof^ 
Second  Expedition  to  St.  Peter's  JvrMr, 
Lake  JfinrnpeCy  fee,  fry  mUiam  H.  Keat- 
tiMf.)  This  completedthe  general  survey 
of  this  immense  region.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  setded  by  tbe  oonvention 
of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  line 
drawn  m  49^  ftt)m  tbe  lake  of  the  Wood^ 
to  tbe  Rocky  mountains:  the  aouthem,  by 
tfaetieetyoi:1819wiibSpainti8  fipomlba 
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8abiti!B  meiy  in  8IS^  N^  to  the  Red  river ; 
dien  along  that  river  to  100^  W.,  tbence 
dlreetly  north  to  the  Arkansas,  which  it 
follows  to  42^  N^  and  thence,  in  that  par* 
allel,  to  the  Sooth  sea.  The  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Arkansas  (q.  v.),  have  already  been 
set  o$  and  are  occupied  with  a  thin,  Uut 
active  and  rapidly  incrcasiug  population. 
The  great  mineral  and  vegetable  wealtii  of 
this  vast  region,  and  its  altnbet  unparallel- 
ed facilities  of  communication,  open  a  wide 
prospect  to  the  prosperous,  free  and  happy 
oonununities  that  are  springing  up  in  its 
bosom.  The  territory  west  of  the  Rooky 
mountains,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  U» 
States  rather  by  priority  of  discovery  than 
88  h  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  will  be 
4es(^ibed  under  the  head  of  Oregon.  Beside 
the  works  already  mentioned,  consult  Char- 
levoix's Description  de  laMfuodU  Drance; 
Jefferson's  Account  of  Louisiana  ;  Stod- 
dard's Sketches  o/Lomsiana ;  and  Flint's  in^ 
leresting  work,  Geography  and  lEstory  ^f 
iike  Mississippi  VaUey  (Cincinnati,  1828.) 

Lomsiana ;  one  c^  the  U.  States,  form- 
ed in  1813.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Ar- 
kansas territory^  east  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
nssippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
eastem  boundary  Ime  is  formed  by  the 
river  MissisMppi,  from  lat  33°  to  31°  N. ; 
thence,  by  the  parallel  of  31%  to  Peari 

?'ver;  thence  hy  that  stream  to  its  mouih. 
he  gulf  of  Mexico  forms  the  southern 
bounchry,  and  Sabine  riv^r  the  western, 
fiom  its  month  to  lat.  32P  N.;  thence  the 
boundary  line  proceeds  due  north  to  lat. 
33°,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi; 
Ion.  89^  to  94°  y  W.;  lat  S8^  to  33°  N.; 
840  tniles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
9]0  broad;  square  miles,  48,220,  or 
81,463,000  acres:  population,  in  1820, 
153,407;  skves,  69,064  r  in  1830, 214,()9a 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippif 
Red,  Ouachitta,  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine, 
Cidcasiu,  Merrnentau,  Vermilion,  Atchaf- 
alaya,  Tecbe,  Pearl,  Amite  and  Iberville^ 
The  largest  lakes  are  PomchartreJn>  Mau- 
repaa,  Borgne^  Chetimaches,  Merrnentau^ 
Oakasiu,  Sabuie,  Bistineau,  Bodcau  and 
Ocatafaoola.  All  the  southern  part  of  this 
state  is  a  vast  alluvial  tract  of  low  cham- 
pidffn  country,  extending  fixMH  lake  Borgne 
to  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Baton  Rouge  and  Red  river;  about 
350  mileslong,  and  from  70  to  140  wkie. 
Tfaid  exienave  tract  is  inlersected  by  nu- 
merous riverd,  bays,  creeks  and  lakes^ 
dividing  the  country  into  a  ^^eat  number 
of  islands.  The  countiy  about  the  Baiiza 
is  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  tnees^ 
and  covered  with-a  ipeciea  of  coarw  raed% 


from  four  to  Aife  ieet  high.  Nothing  eas 
be  more  dreary  than  a  prospect  from  a 
ship's  mast,  while  possiiu^  this  immense 
waste.  A  large  extent  of  country  in  this 
state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Miaaia- 
eippL  According  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  avai- 
rage  width  of  ov^owed  lands  above  Red 
river,  from  lat.  31°  to  33°  N^^  may  be  a»- 
sumed  at  20  mil^  eaoal  to  2770  squera 
miles.  Below  lat.  31°  to  the  efflux  of  the 
Laiburche,  about  80  miles  in  extent^  the 
inundation  is  about  40^  miles  in  widtfa^ 
equal  to  3200  square  miles.  All  tha  coun- 
try below  Jhe  efilux  of  the  Lafourche  is 
habie  to  be  inundated^  equal  to  2370  square 
miles.  From  this  calcuhuiou,  it  appeaa 
that  8340  square  miles  are  liable  to  be  in- 
undated by  Uie  overflowing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  ami  if  to  this  be  added  2550  squasa 
miles  for  the  inundated  lands  on  Red  rivr 
er,  the  whole  surface  of  the  state  hahte  to 
intmdation,  will  amount  to  lOy^O  square 
oiilea.  Of  tiiis  extent^  not  one  half  is  ac- 
tually covered  annually  with  water.  The 
immediate  hanks  of  all  the.  streams  are 
seldom,  and  many  of  them  never,  inunda]^ 
ed  {  and  they  aflbrrl  strips  of  rich,  tillable 
land,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  aiHi  a  half 
wide.  The  countiy  between  the  Missie- 
sippi,  Iberville  and  Pearl  rivers  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  state.  The  southern* 
half  is  a  ieyel  country,  yet  highly  product- 
ive in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com  and  ind^o. 
The  northern  part  presents  an  undulatmi^ 
aurfiice,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  eonsifiting  of  wliiie^  red  and  yei- 
iow  oak,  hickory,  bltick  walnut,  sasaanao, 
magnolia  and  |)oplar.  The  district  of 
New  Feliciana  has  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  the  garden  of  Louisiana.  The 
south  -western  part  of  the  statO)  comprising 
the  districts  of  Opelouees  and  Atlaikapa^ 
consists  jnusdy  of  extensive  prairies. 
Some  of  these  prairies  are  detached,  but 
the  Unes  of  woods  between  them  are  gen- 
erally very  narrow,  and  they  may  be  con« 
sidered  as  forming  one  unniense  meadow. 
A  large  portion  of  these  tracts  ore  banen, 
but  some  paits^  particulariy  that  bordering 
on  the  Teche,  are  very  fertile,  and  contain 
flourishing  settlements.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  the  prairie  lands  in  the  state, 
including  the  swampa  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  constitute  one  fifth  of  its  whole 
surfiwe.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
Red  river,  from  its  mbuth  to  the  limits  of 
the  state,  is  intersected  with  lakes,  which 
are  moie  tiian  40  in  number,  and  all  com-> 
Biunicate  with  the  river.  The  bottoms  on 
the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  of  a  very  fertile  aoiL  The  timber  on 
the  bottoms  m  wiUaWi  ootiQiir-wood>  hon 
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^-kNsiMt^  powptmr  and  buckeye  ^  «a  te 
tch  tipkods,  etiQyOUoumber,  an,  bidrofy, 
mutbeaj^  black  wmkiut,  with  abuodanee 
€f  frape-TUMs;  afion  the  aecond-raie,  w 
stmdy  ophn^  white,  pkch  sod  yellow 
pineB,  and  various  khida  of  oak. — ^The  cti- 
mate  of  Lontflaooa  ie  aa  cold  as  that  of  the 
Aiionde  staief  about  two  degrees  further 
noitfa.  The  oraofe  ceases  at  aboot  30^, 
tbe  flogar^eane  at  ^^  Sugar  and  rice 
aie  tbe  ABpteaof  tbe  state  in  general  sootb 
of  90^,  and  cotton  north  of  that  parallel ; 
tbe  latter,  bowever,  is  axtensimjr  euki* 
Tated  in  every  part  of  tbe  state.  Anioeg 
the  ftite  are  the  apple  in  the  northern 
partly  tbe  peachy  aiM  sevefal  ^[)ecioe  of 
fig  (q.  y.)^  the  erenge,  the^  pomegranate 
and  gripe.  Tbe  ol^e^tree  is  fouiM!,  and 
Ike  Froven^lfl^  who  weie  settled  in  Lou* 
isiana,  affirmed  that  theoil  was  as  good 
as  that  of  tbdr  nativ«  country.  Indigo 
was  fbnneriy  naueb  cukivaied,  but  Imn 
bees,  ^late,  in  a  great  measure  abaadon* 
ed.  Hie  rice  is  remarkably  good,  and 
vieldB  abundantly.  Some  attention  has 
lately  been  pnd  to  tbe  cuhiTation  of  the 
aeaptont ;  and  tbe  finest  tobacco  is  raised, 
but  is  not  so  profitable  as  sunr  and  eo(- 
ttML  Tbe  kinds  of  cotton  activated  are 
Louisiana,  peen  seed,  or  Tennessee,  and, 
pecentiy,  BMzicaii  cotton.  The  amount 
of  sngttr  nude  in  1898  was 67,965  bhds.; 
sT  nolssBes^  39^4  bhds.:  in  182»,  the 
sugar  made  was4B^38  bbds. ;  and,  as  there 
are  40  gaUous  of  molasses  to  each  bogs- 
head  of  sugar,  the  hogsheads  of  nAolai^BS 
ttiost  have  been  somewhat  leap  than  half 
as  numerous.  The  tobacco-exported,  fixun 
OcL  1, 1837,  to  Oct  1, 189(^  was,  ^  die 
fint  13  nKMiths,  35,111  bhds. ;  fi>r  the  sec- 
ond, S5,491 ;  for  the  thud,  28^038.  The 
bales  of  cotton  exported  in  the  same  peri- 
ods w<»e  804^48, 367,949, 351,890.  The 
total  of  exports  of  the  state,  in  1839,  was 
•19^386,060.  Tbe  value  ofunports,  for  the 
same  time,  was  $6,857yd09;  amount  of  ton-* 
Bage,  51,908,  of  which  17,000  was  ateam- 
bmt  tonnage.  The  airivafe  at  the  port  of 
New  OricMis,  from  Oct  1, 1829^  to  Oct  1, 
1830^  were  386  ships,  445  brig%366  schoon- 
en,  83  sloops^  7788team<'boate,— total,  1896. 
(For  an  account  i^  tbe  canals,  see  Inland 
MtnfpOum.)  The  U.  Stttes  granted  the 
sttfe  46,080  acres  of  land  fi>r  a  college,  and 
one  tbij«y««ixtb  of  each  township,  or 
873,000  a0rea,fi)r  schools.  There  are  col- 
iMes  at  New  Orleans  and  Jackson.  In 
I w,  tbe  Imslatuie  made  a  gnnt  to  eaeb 
parish  of  $3^631  to  every  voler,  to  be  ap- 
pfied  to  tbe  education  of  the  poor ;  in 
BDce  of  which  neariy  $40,000  are 
apniiad  for  this  purpose.  Xb« 
11* 


Catholic  is  tibe  pi>edaiaiitiB«t  celigiigi^  of 
Louisiana:  there  are  a  feWvBaptists  and 
Methodists.  According  to  cetum/i  f(Hr 
1838,  the  militia  amounted  to  13^4  men. 
The  principal  townp  in  tbe  state  axe  New 
Orleans  (q.  v.),  Donaldson  or  Donaldson-' 
▼itie  (the  seat  of  ffofemment]^  Nachito:*. 
cbes,  Aleandria,  J^atov  Rouge,  Optelou- 
sas,  Galveztown,  &c%  Tbe  cpnstituUoa 
difiers  little  fi-om  those  of  the  otbei:  states 
(see  CensUtutimis);  but  the  laiy  is  not  th^ 
common  law  wJMch  prevails  in  the  rest 
of  tbe  country,  except  so  far  as  its  provisr 
ions  have  been  introduced  by  statute. 
Tbe  civil  law,  which  prevailed  under  thia 
French  dominion,  has  been  retained  in  its 
principal  features.  (See,  belpw,  J(Mui$* 
tono,  Ced$  of,).  Tbe  pi^esent  i^hite  inJbab- . 
ilants  of  lx)nifi|ana>  are  descetklauts  of 
tbe  Spaniards,  French  and  Anglo- Amer-* 
icans,  or  emigrants  fix>m  the  other  states^ 
or  fjtom  tbe  Spanitib  colonies.  The  char*- 
acter  of  such  a  miired  population,  sca^ered 
over  a  great  extent  of  countiy,  mu$t.  of 
course,  no  various.  The  iB^glish  W- 
gpage  and  the  Angio-American  institu-. 
tions  are,  however,  assuming  the  predom* 
iaance.  The  early  him^ry  of  the  vtm. 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article,  la 
1813,  the  territory  of  Orleans,  nayioff  been 
found  to  contain  the  requisite  nuntuer  of 
Bibabitant%  was  admitted  into  the  Union* 
under  tbe  name  of  Xdivisuma,  Jan.  o^ 
1815,  the  attack  of  the  Ei^glish  on  New 
Orleans  was  repulsed  by  general  JacksoiL 
(See  J^ew  OrUan$^) 

Ltmiauma,  Codt  ^  Most  of  the  U., 
States^  even  chose  whkh  weipe  formerly  . 
colonies  of  Franee  and  Spain,  have  adopt 
ed  the  common  law  of  Engiaiid,  as  tbe 
basis  of  their  mtmicipal  law.  The  state 
of  Loidsiana,  however,  has  steadily  ad« 
hered  to  tbe  civil  jurisp];udeuce  which 
it  derived  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
though,  in  criminal  matters,  tj^e  Ki^^lsh 
jurisprudence  has  been  followed.  Tho 
custom  of  Faris,  which  the  colonists 
brought  with  tbeoi,  as  tbe  b w.  of  the  new 
colony,  was  ilrst  reduced  to  writing  in 
Fianoe  in  1510,  and  enlarged  and.ameiid* 
ed  in  1560,  Tbe  deficiencies  of  the  ciis* 
tomanr  kw,  both  in  tbe  mother  countiy 
imd  the  odony,  were  supplied  by  refer- 
ence to  ^e  Roipan  jurisprudenice.  J^jOU* 
isisBa  was  oeded  \xy  Frfince  to  Spain  io  ^ 
1763,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  this 
latter  power  in  170^  when  t;^^^  Spanish 
law  was  introduced.  Thfk  cpat  body  of 
this  law,  called  the  SieU  Partidas,  was 
compiled  as  early  as  1263.  The  Hecopi- 
100991  de  CoMlOf  published  in  lo67,  wa« 
intBBded  to  dear  up.  the  confu^ou  ojf  ^ 
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previous'  c6des;  but  !t  leares  die  authoritr 
of  die  Patiidas  generally  unimp&irea. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States 
necJessarily  introduced  the  trial  by  jury  in 
a  modified  fbrm,  and  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus^  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre- 
e^^isdng  laws.  The  legislative  council  of 
the  territory  of  Orleans  borrowed  largely 
fix>m  the  common  law,  but  princifmUy 
those  fbrms  of  proceedings  necessary  to 
eonfer  efficient  powers  on  the  courts  or- 
ganized under  the  authority  of  the  Union* 
But,  m  the  abjudication  of  suits  between 
individuals,  the  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  die  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial 
questions.  In  IdOiS,  the  legblative  coun- 
cil ordered  two  able  jurists  to  prepare  a 
Civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  teiriioiy,  on 
the  groundwork  of  the  civil  laws  which 
governed  the  territory.  It  was  rmiortod 
hi  1806,  and  adopted,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  supersede  the  previous  laws,  except  as 
ftr  as  those  laws  were  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions.*  The  **  Digest  of  the  Civil 
Code  now  in  Force  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
teana,"  as  it  was  called,  though  termed  a 
code,  is,  in  fact,  little  mere  than  a  synop* 
aki  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain.  It  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  14  years,  without 
any  material  mnovation.  In  182!^  Messrs. 
Derbigny,  Livingston  and  Moreau  Lislet 
were  selected  by  the  legislature  to  revise 
and  amend  the  eivil  code,  and  to  add  to  it 
such  of  the  laws  still  in  force  as  were  not 
'  included  diereiu.  They  were  authorized 
to  add  a  system  of  commercial  law,  and  a 
code  of  practice.  Tlie  code  which  they 
prepared,  having  been  adopted,  was  pro- 
mulgated in  18^4,  under  the  title  of  the 
'^Civil  Code  of  die  State  of  Louisiana  f* 
and  the  legislature  resolved,  that,  **  from 
and  afler  the  promulgation  of  this  code, 
die  Spanish,  Roman  and  French  lawi^ 
which  were  in  force  when  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  council  of  the  legislature  of 
the  territoiy  of  Orleans,  and  o?  tiie  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be,  and 
hereby  are,  repealed  in  every  case  for 
which  it  has  lieen  specially  provided  in 
this  code."  It  wouki  seem  that  where  the 
co^e  is  silent  on  Miy  subject,  any  preex- 
isting law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
French  or  Spani^  oriffin,  or  of  native 
growth,  would  be  considered  as  still  in 
rorce.  The  new  code,  independendy  of 
the  great  clianges  which  it  has  introdnced, 
is  much  more  fbll  and  expikit  in  the  doc- 

*  In  1819,  a  law  ^-as  passed  to  encourage  and 
anthonze  the  translation  of  stich  parts  of  the  Par- 
Hdat  as  were  conceived  to  have  the  force  of  Isw 


trinal  parts  than  die  fimner  digests  The 
theory  of  ohtigations,  particulariy,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  comprising,  in  a  con- 
densed and  even  elegant  form,  the  most 
satisfactory  eminctation  of  gcsierel  princi-  * 
pies.  The  jurisconsults  appear  to  have 
profited  much  by  the  great  work  of  Toul- 
iier,  entitled  Lt  Draii  cml  fVoMfw.  The 
code  cotttams  0558  articles,  numbered 
from  the  beffinniog  for  convenience  of 
reference,  'ftie  most  striking^  and  mate^ 
rial  changes  introduced  by  the  new  code, 
rekite  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the 
entorged  liberty  of  disposing  of  property 
by  last  wilt,  by  eurtailmg  the  portions 
which  must  be  reserved  for  forced  hein. 
The  new  order  of  succession  conforms  to 
that  established  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
almost  precisely  from  the  118th  uov^  of 
Justinian,  fh>m  which  the  Spanish  rules 
of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulars. — ^The  legislatiire  of  Louisiana 
provided  also  for  the  formation  of  a  penal 
code,  by  an  act  passed  in  1890,  and  in- 
nrusted  the  charge  of  preparing  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston.  A  plan  of  a  penal 
code  was  accordingly  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  presented  to  the  le^lature  in  1822. 
The  manuscrifit  c^py  of  the  part  of  the 
code  which  had  been  prepared,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1824>  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  been  since  engaged  in  repairinf 
the  loss,  and  completing  the  code. 

Louisville  ;  a  city  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  the  rapids  or  falls  of 
that  river,  on  a  plain  elevated  about  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  Ion.  SST 
3(y  W. ;  lat  38^  a'  N.  The  soil  is  rather 
sandy,  with  a  substratum  of  rich  clay^ 
from  which  very  good  bricks  ate  made. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out :  eiglit  broad 
and  straight  streets,  parallel  with  the  river, 
ape  intersected  by  18  others,  at  riglK  as- 
glee,  ninning  fh>m  the  river  to  the  sonth* 
em  boundary  of  the  city,  which  is  about 
three  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
"      ivardsof  onemile.    The  population; 

E)  census  of  1830,  was  estimated  at 
10,500 :  a  ntost  rapid  increase  has 
taken  place,  and  the  numbers  are  new 
(June,  1831)  estimated  m  13,000  to  14,006. 
The  publk)  buildings  in  Louisville  are  a 
co«in-house,  gaol,  ten  houses  of  poblie 
worship,  a  poor-house,  city  school  and 
marine  hospital,  all  in  good  taste.  The 
private  buiklinffs  aie  mosdy  of  brick, 
without  much  oraament;  the  warehoueea, 
partksularly  those  which  have  been  erect- 
ed within  one  or  t%ro  years,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. LoirisviUe  is  the  most  cenHner* 
tM  city  iM  tiM  west,  eoauaModiug  the 
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cottiQ^ree  of  a  ^real  extent  of  eoumiy. 
Jt  exports  tobacco,  whiskey,  cotton  bag- 
giiig  and  kMiling^  hemp^  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
Jund,  and  man^  other  produciiona  of  the 
country.  Ita  uopoits  are  various  and  ex- 
tensive, the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
people  whom  il  supplies  creating  a  laige 
dMand  for  foreign^  articles  of  comfoit  and 
iuxuiy.  The  conunerce  is  carried  on  by 
upwards  of  300  steaui-boafes,  measuring 
nom  50  to  500  tons  each^  some  of  which  aKe 
daily  arriving  from  or  departing  for  all  pans 
•f  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  arrivala  during  the  last  few:  exceeded 
1500,  and  the  departures  were  about  the 
aame  number ;  this  is  exclusive  of  keel  and 
ibt  boats,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  that  number.  Louisville  is  the 
mat  confuneroial  depot  for  the  country 
Sordering  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaiy 
vratans,  and  the  Misaiesippt  above  Natch- 
az,  the  country  tying  near  to  the  gseat 
kkes  resorting  to  this  city  for  many  arti- 
cles of  trade*  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is 
eonteinplated  to  be  buih  at  this  place, 
which  will  five^reat  facilities  to  tlie  in- 
tereourBe  wiSi  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  a 
nul-road  is  about  being  commenced,  to 
connect  the  trade  of  l^xington  and  the 
fich  counties  of  the  centre  of  Kentucky 
with  its  commercial  mart.  The  public 
buikling  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  ma- 
rioe  hospital,  erected  from  funds  granted 
by  the  slata  It  cost  about  $40,000.  It 
ia  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the 
ffenemi  marine  hospital  fund  of  the  U. 
Dtatea,  and  from  a  tax  on  auction  sales 
within  the  city  :  this  institution  annually 
alleviates  the  distresses  of  hundreds  of 
flick  and  infirm  boatmen  and  decayed  aea- 
roen.  The  city  school  was  established  in 
16^.  The  building  is  of  bric'k,  and  « 
three  stories  high :  in  each  stoiy  is  a  sepa- 
rate school,  chiefly  on  the  fnonitorisl  plan. 
It  wiU  accommodate  about  600  children, 
and  DOW  contains  about  400.  There  are 
several  exeeUent  private  schools.  A 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  U«  States  was 
sMablisbed  in  1817.  Louisvilie  has  afeio 
an  insurance^ffice,  three  daily  papers, 
and  a  weekly  price^urrent.  There  are 
50  hoensed  hacks  and  about  150  drays  and 
eatiB.  Mail-coaches  daily  arrive  fiom  the 
mat  roads,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
Manufiictures  are  yet  in  their  infimoy. 
There  is  one  manufectory  of  cotton^  and 
Ode  of  woollen,  three  iron  fbunderies,  and 
a  steam-engine  factory,  '  tanneries,  6Le, 
Hale,  saddles,  shoes,  &c.,  are  made.  The 
lioa^lle  and  Portland  canal  is  about  two 
miles  in  length ;  it  is  intended  for  steam- 
botts^tbe  ktgiBst  xha^  and  toovoccoiae 


a  Ian  of  d4^et,<>coafliolied  by  an  irregular 
ledge  of  hme-cock,  through  which  the  en- 
tire bed  of  the  canal  is  excavated,  a  part 
of  it  to  the  depth  of  .12  feet,  overiaid  with 
earth.  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift 
kicks  combined,  all  of  which  have  their 
foundation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two 
bridges;  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with 
an  elevation  of  (58  feet  to  the  top  of  th^ 
parapet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  oentsa 
one .  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  vnth  a 
transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  senu- 
conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 
side  arches  are  segments  of. 40 'feet  span; 
the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 
head  of  the  guard  lock,  and  is  of  vicood, 
100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  in- 
tended to  open,  in  time  of  high  water,  as 
boats  are  pf^ng  through  the  canal.  The 
guard  lock  is  1^  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semicircular  heads  of  26  feet  in  di- 
ameter; is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  liigh. 
The  solid  contents  of  this  lock  ate 
equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  such  i 
as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New  York  ' 
canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the  same 
width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet  high, 
and  183  feet  lohg  in  the  clear.  The  en^ 
tire  length  of  the  walls,  flrom  the  head  of 
the  guard  lock  to  the  end  of  the  outi^ 
lock,  is  92)  feet  There  are  three  culverts 
to  drain  ofl*  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  the  mason  work  of  which,  when 
"added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,  fives  the 
whole  amount  of  mason  work  41,989 
perches*  equal  to  about  30  common  canal 
locks.  The  cross  secdon  o£  the  canal  is 
200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks,  50  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  42  feet  high,  having  a 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  25  common  canals. 
The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  was 
completed  and  put  in  partkd  operation  on 
the  first  of  January,  1831,  from  which 
time  up  to  June  1  of  the  same  year,  505 
boats  of  different  descriptions  passed  its 
locks.  A  bank  of  mud  at  tm  mouth,  which 
could  not  be  removed  last  winter  from  the 
too  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  re- 
moved at  the  ensurag  period  of  low  water, 
when  the  canal  can  be  navigated  at  dl 
times,  by  all  such  vessels  as  navigate  the 
Ohio.  Tlie  Ohio,  when  the  water  is 
lowest,  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep 
ui  many  places  above  and  below  the  fells, 
and  rises  36  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
fells  op]N)site  to  the  city ;  and  GO  feet  peN 
pendicular  rises  have  been  known  at  the 
foot  of  the  fells.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000^  by  the  U.  Btates,  was  made  last 
winter,  by  which  the  low  places  in  tho 
riyer  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give  four 
feet  of  watsTyin  low  water,  fiotti  ita motdb 
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to  Plttalwi<9*  This  inprdwement  wfll 
much  ftciUiate  the  interaoune  -with  Lou- 
isville. Louisville  has  been  allowed  by 
travellers  and  sovngeis  to  be  ooe  of  the 
flreateet  thofough£ves  in  the  Union.  At 
toast  SOfiOO  passeogeiM  airive  here  an- 
DuallyfipQi  below,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
^soochide  that  half  that  number  pass 
through  it  descending.  Great  bodies  of 
emigitots  from  the  east  and  north  pass 
through  it ;  and  it  is  not  uncomiMOO,  in  the 
autumn,  to  see  the  streets  filled,  for  days 
together,  with  continued  processions  of 
moverf,  as  they  are  caUed,  going  to  the 
**  ffi^eat  west."  In  f<^mer  years,  Louis- 
viBe  had  the  character  of  bein^  unhealthy ; 
but,  since  the  introduc^on  ot  steam-boat 
navigatioB,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
Kvmg,  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  U.  States 
has  heen  mors  heakhy :  the  year  1822,  so 
fk^  to  the  health  of  the  whole  valley  of 
Che  Mississippi,  is  the  last  in  which  any 
thing  like  general  sickness  has  been  known 
in  this  city.  The  city  government  con- 
sists of  a  mayor  and  city  cooncil,  chosen 
annually,  by  the  vwa  voce  vole  of  all  resi- 
dents, in  their  reM>ective  wards. 

Louse  {pedicvlus).  These  disagreea- 
ble and  uNseemly  insects  belong  to  the  or- 
der panuUa  (Latr.),  and  are  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  §6r  walkmg,  a 
mouth  furnished  with  a  proboscis,  anten- 
nm  as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  the  ab- 
domen deppossody^nd  formed  of  several 
segments.  Almost  every  species  of  an»- 
mal  is  fiequented  by  its  peculiar  louse, 
somedmes  by  several  kinds :  even  man  is 
subjected  to  theur  attacks.  Tiiey  breed 
with  amazing  rapidity,  several  generations 
occurring  in  a  short  period.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  exceedingly  fa- 
vorable to  their  increase ;  as  infancy,  and 
that  state  of  the  system  giving  rise  to 
pkUdrioMf  or  the  lousy  disease.  The  hu- 
man mce  is  infested  by  several  specie!, 
among  which  ore  the  P.  kunumuB  corporiSj 
or  b(My  louse,  prmcipally  occurring  in 
aduUs  who  neglect  deanlineaB ;  and  the  P. 
humanus  cqpt^,  or  eommon  louse,  most 
frequent  in  children.  Cleanlinees  is  the 
best  antidote  against  these  disgusting  in- 
truders. The  lOQ^  disease,  though  now 
of  very  rare  oceunrence,  appears  to  have 
been  1^  no  means  unfinequent  among  the 
onci^tft.  Herod,  AntiochuSjCallischenes^ 
Sylla,  and  many  others,  are  said  to  have 
perished  from  this  disorder.  Some  Jio- 
lions  consider  them  as  a  gastroiikomic  lux- 
ury, and,  at  one  time,  tl^y  were  used  in 
medicine.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
for  Mi  information  on  these  disagreeable 
pamwtcii  wiU  flad  ami4e  details  respect- 


ing them  in  the  wmfcs  of  Medl,  f 
merdan  and  Buonamii,  who  se^  to  have 
studied  their  haiiitB  and  manners  with 
great  assiduky. 

LouTaKEBouBflyorLpTacaBUROy  Phil- 
ip  James ;  a  landscape  painter  of  erainenoa, 
bom  at  Strasburg,  in  ]740i  He  sCadie4 
under  Tiscbbein,  and  afterwards  under 
Casanova,  and  displayed  great  talents  m 
the  delineation  of  battiett,  faunting-pieoe% 
&c  AAer  having  been  admitted  a  mem* 
berof  the  academy  of  painting  at  Fark^ 
where  he  was  fifst  settled,  he  removed,  ia. 
1771,  to  London,  where  he  vras  en»ployed 
in  the  decorations  of  the  opera-house,  and 
also  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  He  stibes*' 
quently  contrived  an  exhitntion,  eaUed  tha 
Eido]Awikonj  Somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  Diorama,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  a  very  profitable  speculation.  Im. 
1782,  he  was  nominated  a  royal^academi- 
dan ;  and,  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  pos- 
sessed deserved  celebrity.  He  also  painfr* 
ed  some  historical  pictures,  as  the  Victoiy 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Siegs  of  Valen- 
ciennea  His  character  .was  eccenlrio» 
aiMi  he  was  so  fiur  in&tuated  with  tlie  ver- 
mes of  animal  magnetism,  as  U)  have  oo- 
companied  the  impostor  Cagtiostro  {q.  v.^ 
to  Switzeriand.  He  returoedto  Ekigland, 
and  died  near  London,  in  1612. 

Lou  VAIN  (Dutch,  Loei^en,  Leuom^  for- 
merly the  capital  of  one  of  the  (ovbt  dish 
trictsof  the  duchy  of  firabant;  more  lately 
of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  South  Bror 
bant,  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  at  pee^ 
est  belonging  to  Bel^um.  Louvain  ia 
atuated  on  the  river  Dy\ej  and  a  canal 
leading  from  this  river  to  the  Rnpel,  five 
leagues  £.  N.  E.  &om  Brussels  ;  htt.  5(P 
S&  20"  N. ;  Ion.  4^  41'  54"  E.  There  are 
seven  churches,  ^ve  convent%  a  inagai^ 
cent  hospital,  4000  houses,  and  25,400  in- 
habitants. John  IV,  dirice  of  BiabaD^ 
founded  the  university  in  1426,  to  which 
belonged  four  colleges,  a  eonsiderable 
library,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  aoatoin* 
ical  theatre.  In  the  sixteenth  oentitty,it 
.  contained  6000  students.  Having  become 
extinct  during  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  restored  as  a  lyeeum  (q.  v.),  and,  Oet^ 
6, 1817,  again  fonually  reestablished.  The 
number  of  students  is  580.  In  1825,  a 
philosophical  college  for  Catholic  cler- 
gymen was  founded,  with  the  intention 
of  raisinj;  the  standard  of  learning  amoi^ 
the  candidates  for  ho|y  orders ;  but  the  derv 
gy  were  so  much  against  it,  that  in  183(X 
yvhen  a  Catholic  minister  was  appointed 
for  the  afiaira  of  Belgium,  the  philosonh- 
ical  college  was  abolished.  Louvain  hoi 
greatly  cootriJiHaed  to  noiuish  that  spiiit 
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of  «ppoQitohwMdi:^  CatlK^fielgntai 
ham  manifetted  lowaids  the  j^vennnent 
of  the  Nedi^riaiida,  aad  of  wbieh  the  sep^ 
vatioa  of  Bdrium  has  been  the  ooose* 
queoce.  iBthebegiBiiiogoftheibciiteeiith 
eemuiy^  whm  the  city  had  200,000  iohain 
jtams,  the  wooil^i  manufiusturea  support- 
ed 1001)000  woffcmen,  many  of  whom, 
aAer  the  ioBurveetioii  of  1378,  emigrated 
to  Enghoid,  and  founded  the  English 
wooUen  manufiictuxea  The  naost  im- 
BOrtani  ardele  of  industry  is  beer,  of  which 
15(^000  casks  are  ejimorted  annually. 
Thmaie fiem  10  to  12 lace  manufiu^o^ 
lieai  The  cemraoee  in  com  and  hops  is 
eensidenible.  Duripg  the  late  tevolutioD,* 
the  jnhabitaatB  embmeed  with  ardor  the 
CBQse  of  independence,  and  replied  with 
eourage(Oet33,1630)tbe  attacks  of  the 
Dutch. 

Lour  EL,  Pierre  Louisy  the  assassin  of 
the  duke  of  Beny,  son  of  a  Catholic  mer-* 
oer,  was  bom  at  VerBaiUes  in  1783,  and 
served  as  saddle  in  the  royal  staUes. 
From  his  yeiith  upvmds,  he  was  of  a 
gioomy  and  reserved  disposition,  and  im** 
patient  of  contradiction,  but  indusuious 
and  temperate,  fie  aBt&i  changed  his 
master,  and  ofiener  his  rssidenee.  From 
■U  aromnstBaees,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
fenatical  and  eceentiic.  He  hated  the 
Boinrbcms,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the 
fiumly,  the  duke  of  Berry  in  particular, 
because  he  vras  expected  to  conthine  the 
fine.  Feb.  13, 1800,  about  11  o'clock  in 
Che  eveniog^  when  the  pnnoe  vna  cmt* 
ducting  his  wife  fKmi  the  opera  tt>  the 
oaiiiage,  Louvel  pressed  towards  him, 
seized  fa^  by  the  left  shoulder,  and  stah* 
had  hhn  with  a  knife  in  his  right  ode. 
Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  prince,  the  soV* 
dms  of  the  guards  pinsued  the  nuus 
derer,  who  was  apprehended  and  con^ 
ducted  into  the  guard-room  of  the  operas 
bouse.  He  was  exammed-in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  Becazes,  and  immediately 
avowed,  that,  six  years  previous,  he  had 
fixmed  the  resection  of  delivering  Fianee 
finoBi  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  consldeved 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  oounuy ;  thaty 
after  the  duke  of  Berry,  he  had  intended 
to  murder  the  rest,  and,  finally,  the  king* 
His  trial  was  esnducted  bf  fiie  chamber 
of  peers.  The  investimtions  continued 
tlq«e  months,  and  1260  witnesses  were 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  accom- 
plioes.  At  length  Belkit,  the  attorney- 
Mieral,  deelar^  in  the  indictment  (May 
i^  that  done  had  been  discovered.  June 
5^  Lottvel,  between  his  two  counsel,  was 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber  of  peers, 
aining  as  a  oouif  of  juatio0.    Xhe  cbaat 


osllor  D'AmfaM^,  presiAmt  of  the  eham^ 
her,  examined  him. '  Louvel  declared  that 
no  personal  oti^oe  had  induced  him  to 
eommit  the  murder^  but  onif  an  exaspero^ 
tion,  created  by  the  presence  of  the  fi^re^ii 
troops,  as  early  i»  1814 ;  that,  in  order  to 
dikract  h»  thoughts,  be  bad'travelled,  and 
vlflited  the  island  of  Elba,  but,  in  that 
place,  had  no  conference  with  Napoleon 
er  his  attendants;  that,  after  Napdeon^ 
return  fitun  Elba,  he  wa»  taken  inteset^ 
vice  as  saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and^ 
hence^  had  obtained  this  station  in  the 
toyal  stabl6&  No  political  party,  no  indi4 
vldual,  had  povuaded  him  to  commit  thia 
aot.  He  had  read  no  nevirspepen  not 
pamphlets.  He  admitted  that  his  deed 
was  a  horrible  crime ;  but  stated  that  he  had 
determined  to  sacrifice  hhnself  for  France. 
Louvel's  defenders  alleged  a  jnonomomci^ 
or  an  insanity  consistinjBf  in  a  fixed  ide% 
and  appealed  to  the  dying  request  of  the 
prince  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderen 
Louvel  then  read  his  defence.  The  high 
oowt  of  justice  condemned  him  to  deaSu 
After  a  long  delay,  be  admitted  the  viaH 
of  a  clerffyman,  but,  on  the  day  of  his  ^^ 
ecution  (July  7, 1830),  paid  no  attention 
to  bis  words,  directing  his  eyes  over  die 
mnkitude,  whkh  witnessed  his  executioii 
in  siienoev--^<See  Maurice  M^an^s  lEsL  dm 
Proeh  de  Lwuod^  ocsaMtn,  &c  (2  volsu 
Paris,  1890). 

LovvBBTimB.  (SeegVarwrwrf-liotiegrH 
lure.) 

LouvET  DB  CoirvaAT,  John  Baptist;  a 
French  advocate,  distinguiehed  as  an  actor 
hi  the  revohifian.  At  the  coomiencementof 
the  political  commotions,  he  joined  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  dispkyed  a  decided  aver^ 
sion  to  royalty  and  nolnlity.  He  publidi* 
ed  a  romance,  entitled  EniHe  dt  Varmomif 
eu  U  Dworu  nkttemrt  (1791),  in  suppoit 
of  the  prevalcBt  OfunioDs  relative  to  maiw 
riage,  and  spokeat  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly  in  fiivor  <^  a  decree  of  acousa^ 
lion  agmnst  the  emigmnt  princes.  In 
1799,  he  was  chosen  a  depu^  to  the  eon- 
vention,  when  he-  attached  bunself  to  the 
party  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
death  q(  Louis  XVI,  with  a  proviso,  thai 
execution  sboukl  be  delayed  till  after  the 
acceptance  of  the  consdtution  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  denounced  by  the  terrorists 
and  hicloded  in  an  order  of  arrest  issued 
lane  2, 1794,  Having  escaped  from  the 
capital,  he  retired  to  Caen,  with  several  of 
his  (»lleagues,  and  employed.  Idmself  in 
writing  against  the  Jacobins.  He  was  do* 
Olared  an  oudaw;  on  which  he  fled  ta 
Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  depactmeat  of 
the  Garonne.     At  length   he  separaiai 
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fit>iR  his  conpattMPi^  and  reltmied  lo 
Paris,  where  he  kept  huuself  concealed 
tUl  ttiier  the  M\  of  Rohespierre.  He  sub- 
sequently puMbhed  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures during  the  timo  of  bis  proscrip- 
tion, entitled  Ablteetf  sur  VHisUnre  d  U 
lUcii  dt  wta  P4riU-^  worii  written  in  a 
vomantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  language^  Lou  vet 
reeovered  his  seat  in  the  oonventif n  in 
March,  1795,  and  he  occupied  the  presi- 
dency in  June  following^  He  was  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  coimcil  of  five  hun- 
dred, which  he  quitted  in  May,  1797,  and 
died  at  Paris,  Aug[U8t  25  of  that  year.  He 
is  chiefly  known  in  literature  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  licentious  no^ti^-^La  Vk  du  Chev* 
gUer  FaMas. 

Lovvoifl,  Francois  Mkshel  Letellier, 
marquis  o^  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV, 
son  of  the  chancellor  Leteiher,  bom  at 
Paris  m  1641,  was  eariy  made  a  royd 
counsellor  through  the  influence  of  his 
ftthen  He  displayed  so  httle  inclination 
for  business,  and  so  great  a  k>ve  of  pleas^ 
ore,  that  bis  fitther  Uireateued  to  deprive 
him  of  the  reversion  of  the  secretariship 
in  the  war  depiumnent,  which  had  been 
cenferred  on  him  at  the  early  age  of  13* 
From  this  moment  youn^  Louvois  aban- 
doned his  habits  of  dissipation,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  business.  After  1666^ 
he  had  the  whole  management  of  the 
miaietry  of  war,  and  soon  esBercised  a  des- 
potic control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  de- 
cision, activity,  industry  and  talents,  ren- 
dered him  an  able  miniister ;  but  he  cannot 
ai|Nre  to  the  praise  of  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
hmnan  nature;  too  lavish  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  France ;  too  much  of  a 
despot,  to  deserve  that  honorable  app^la- 
tion.  His  reforms  in  the  organization  of 
^  army;  his  manner  ol*  conducting  the 
wars  of  his  ambitious  master,  if  they  were 
not  rather  his  own ;  and,  above  all,  his 
successes,  render  bis  administgatton  bril- 
liant — See  Audouin's  HisUrire  dt  VM* 
mmstrati^n  dt  la  Querre  {Paris,  1811.}— 
But,  justly  appreciated,  Louvois  must  be 
considered  as  the  evil  genius  of  the  showy 
but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Wiuie 
the  king  was  flattered  with  the  klea  of 
having  tbrmed  the  young  minister,  and  of 
directing  his  government  in  person,  eveiy 
thing  was,  in  fact,  done  by  Lonvois,  and 
according  ta  his  views.  The  generate 
were  all  required  to  communicate  imnte> 
diaiely  with  him ;  and,  although  Tufenne 
would  not  submit  to  this  order,  vet  th^ 
king  showed  all  his  ktcsn  to  lu^  i&^siei^ 


and  onvweied  then  aceotdiiig  to  hte  fftlf^ 
gesdons.  Bold  and  grasfnng  schemes^ 
which  could  be  executed  :only  by  the  en* 
wearied  activiQr  and  industry  of  Louvsis^ 
were  proposed  by  him  fyr  the  purjKwe  of 
rendering  himselt  necessary  to  Louts^  who, 
he  was  conscious,  disliked  him  penonaUy. 
Hence,  notwithstandh^  the  solemn  venuif 
ciations  of  aU  claims  to  FiSBcbe-CoaMi 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Louii 
X/r,  and  fYance),  war  wa»  usdevtakeH 
{mr  and  1669>  to  get  possesrta^^f  them. 
The  war  of  1672,  agmnst  HoUami^  warn 
begun  at  the  instigation  of  Louvois^  ati4 
would  have  been  finished  much  swnmt^ 
had  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes' of^ 
Cond^  and  Turenne,  msisled  upon  occ»^ 

Eying  the  fortresses^  and  thus  given  th^ 
^utdi  time  to  open  their  sluices.  The 
victories  of  Turenne  (q.  v.),  in  1674  and 
1675,  were  gained  by  a  disobedience  or 
the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war ;  but  the 
desolation  of  the  PiJatinate  was  com- 
manded by  him.  The  eystem  of  rhawm^, 
as  it  is  called  (see  LouU  XIV),  was  now 
adopted,  and  Louvois  took  possession  of 
Strasburg,  in  the  time  of  peace  (1660). 
On  the  death  of  Oolbeit  (1683),  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  enemy,  his  influence 
became  still  greater,  and  one  of  its  most 
fatal  eflects  was  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (16851  the  dragonnadeg^ 
and  the  consequent  flight  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  industrious  Calvinists.  Lou* 
vois  was  now  superintendent  of  the  royid 
buildings,  and,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  size  of  a  vi^dow, 
in  which  the  latter  had  spoken  severely  to 
him,  <*The  kmg,"  saki  the  ndnister,  **be- 
gins  to  meddle  with  eveiy  thing;  vn 
must  give  him  something  to  do ;  be  riiaO 
have  a  warf  and  a  pretext  was  soon 
found.  The  system  of  r^umon  had  united 
the  European  powers  in  the  league  of 
Augsburg ;  ana  it  was  deteniiined  to 
seize  on  Philipsburg,  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Gennany.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the  phice 
being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were 
successful,  but  disgraced  by  the  horrid 
burnings  and  devastatmns  committed  by 
the  direction  of  Louvois.  The  Palatinate 
was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mkl-'Winter 
(1689).  Hie  war  was  conducted  with 
mat  ability  by  Louvois ;  but  his  arrognnce 
had  k>Dg  rendered  him  odious  to  Louis» 
The  king's  dislike  had  been  increased  by 
the  crud  devasuoionB  of  the  Patotinate^ 
and  when  the  mmisier  proposed  to  him  to 
complete  the  deso)atk>n  by  the  burning  of 
Treves,  he  reftised  his  consent.  LouToia 
fB|Hi9d^  that,  to  ipire  his  mijes^'a  coo-. 
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ner  mtk  orders  to  that  e£^C  Louis,  filled 
with  indignatioDY  was  pceveDted  from  sthk- 
iog  his  minister  only  by  the  interference  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  Soon  a^r,  on 
pcesenting  himself  at  the  royal  council,  he 
discoTered,  or  fitncied  he  discovered,  in 
the  countenance  and  words  of  the  kin£^ 
maiks  of  severity,  and  was  obliged  by 
fiuntness  to  retire  to  his  h<^te]^  where  m 
died  witkiin  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cruelQr 
and  despotism  of  Louvois,  we  caimot  de- 
By  him  the  merit  of  having  organized  the 
knUiant  victories  of  the  reigd  of  X^ouis. 

Louvre  ;  the  old  royal  palace  at  Pari% 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  splendid 
quadrangular  edifice,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  completed  by  Napoleon.  The  ori« 
ipo  of  its  name,  and  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  oldest  part  of  it,  are  unknown. 
We  only  know  tnat  Philip  Augustus,  in 
1214^  biuk  a  fort  and  a  state  prison  in  this 
place;  that  Charles  V,  dining  the  years 
l364--^8Q,  added  some  eml)ellishments  to 
the  building,  and  brought  his  hbraiy  and 
his  treastuy  thither;  and  that  Francis  I, 
in  1528,  erected  that  part  of  the  palace 
which  is  now  called  the  old  Lauvru 
Heniy  JV  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
^iendid  gallery  which  connects  the  Lout 
vre,  on  tl^  south  side,  with  the  Tuilerie9; 
Louis  XIII  erected  the  centre;  and  Louis 
XJV,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physi- 
cian Penault,  me  elegant  facade  towards 
the  east,  together  with  the  coloimade  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  eve^  now,  is  the  most 
perfect  ,work  of  architecture  in  France. 
At  a  later  period,  Louis  XIV  chose  the 
palace  built  by  him  at  Versailles  for  his 
residence.  Afier  Najxtleon  bad  taken 
possession  of  the  Tuileries,  he  began  a 
second  gallery,  opposite  to  the  former,  by 
which  the  two  palaces  would  have  been 
made  to  form  a  great  w4iole,-with  a  laree 
mMdiangular  court  in  the  centre;  only 
600  feel  of  it  were  compkited  at  the  time 
of  his  abdication,  and  it  has  not  since  been 
continued.  Since  the  revolution,  the  (col- 
lection of  antiqtdtiefi  has  been  kept  in  the 
lower  floor  or  the  Louvre.  Here,  also, 
the  exbttiitions  of  national  industry  take 
place,  and  the  academies  hold  their  ses- 
sions^— jFV»  hoot  the  privilege  qftht  Louvre^ 
lomieriy  meant,  in  France,  a  permission 
to  cbive,  with  a  coach,  into  the  courts  of 
idl  the  royal  palace^  At  first,  this  was 
Hie  nrerogadve  of  the  princes  only  ^  but, 
in  1dQ7^  when  a^duke,  under  the  pretence 
0f  indisTOsidoD,  rode  into  the  Louvre^ 
H^niy  iV  gave  him  (and,  in  1609,  the 
dhike  of  Bufiy  also)  permission  constantly 


to doso.  At kst,  dmiBg tbs mioori^ <4 
the  king  Louia  XIII,  all  the  high  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  dukes, 'obtained  thitf 
privilege  from  ^axy  of  MedicL 

LovAT  (Simon  Frazer),  Qommonly  calln 
ed  lord;  a  Scottish  statesman,  born  in 
1667.  He  was  educated  in.  Francaf 
among  the  Jesuits,  and,  retiurning  to  his 
native  country,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and,  m  1692,  he  wal  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Tullibardine.  Ailer  having  com- 
mitted some.  Acts  of  violence  in  taking 
possession  of  his  hereditary  estate,  he  fied 
to  FraDoe,  and  gained  the  confidence  oA 
the  old  pretender,  which  he  made  use  o^ 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  ruiu 
his  personal  enemies.  He  again  went  to 
France,  whero  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Dastile,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
tion of  takiiiff  rehgious  ordeis,  in  pursue 
afice  of  whidi  engagement  he  is  said  to 
have  become  a  Jesuit.  In  1715,  he  a.  sec- 
ond time  betrayed  the  psetender,  and  he 
was  rewarded  by  the  government  of 
George  I  with  the  title  of  Lovat,and.a 
pension*  He  now  led  a  quiet  life,  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  contradictory  char- 
acters of  a  Catholic  priest, and  a  father  of  > 
a  &niily,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Hauo 
verian  lord,  and  a  Jacobite  laixd.  Not> 
withstanding  the  fiivors  he  had  received, 
he  engaged  in  the  rebeUion  in  1745 ;  and, 
after  having  displayed  his  usual  craft  and 
audacltv,  he  was  finally  seized,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  executed  in  April,  1747,  at 
tlie  age  of  60.  Notwithstanding  his  age, 
infinnitiea,  and  a  conscience  supposed  to 
.  be  not  wholly  void  of  offence,  he  died, 
says  Smollett,  like  a  Roman,  eitclaiminff^ 
Didce  d  decorum  pro  patria  mori,  A  voT- 
imoe  of  autobiographical  memoire^  by  this 
restless  and  unprincipled  politician,  was 
pubUsbed  in  1797  (8vo.). 

Love-Fea9t.    (See  •^ape.) 

Lovelace,  Richard,  a  poet  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  boni  about  1618,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford, 
he  repaired  to  court,  entered  the  army 
and  became  a  captain.  He  expended  the 
whole  of  his  estate  in  the  sujpport  of  the 
royal  cause,  jmd,  ailer  entenng  into  the 
French  service,  in  1648,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  imprisoned  imtil  the  kin^s 
death,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Ilia 
condition  was,  at  this  time,  very  destitute, 
and  strongly  contrasted  with  Anthony 
Wood's  gav  description  of  his  handsome 
person  and  splendid  appearance  in  the 
outset  of  life.  He  died  in  great  poverty, 
in  an  obscure  alley,  in  1658.  His  poemfi^ 
which  are  light  and  elegant,  but  occujsion- 
ally  my9ived  and  fimtastic,  are  pubhshed 
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under  the  tide  of  Luetuta,  imder  which  noted  f^  l!be  extent  of  its  water  power,  lb 

name  he  coiT^pKmeated  Mias  Looy  Sach-  manufiictiiring  establishinents,  and  the  n* 

'evereti,  a  young  ladv  to  whom  be  wm  at-  f^dhy  of  its  growth ;  situated  at  the  itinc- 

tached,  who,  on  a  false  report  of  his  death,  tion  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rft^ 

married  another  person.    Colonel  Love-  ers;  bounded  by  the  former  on  dieeaSt^ 

lace,  who,  ibr  spnit  and  gallftntry,  has  and  the  latter  on  the  north ;  Indian  name, 

been  compared  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  also  fFcmasU ;  the  seat  of  a  tribe  cif  praying 

wrote  two  plays,  the  Scholar,  a  comedy,  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Phili|^ 

and  the  Soldier,  a  tra^^edy.  war,  in  1675 ;  incorporated  in  1626  ;  nam- 

Lover's  Leap;  thenameof  a  cliflT,  144  ed  from  Francis  C.  LoweH,  of  Boston^ 

feet  high,  in  the  island  of  Leucadia  (q.  v.).  who  was  disthnffoished  by  his  successful 

Low  Countries.    (See  JVdheHands.)  eflbrts  in  introducing  the  cotton  mann- 

Low  DtrrcH  and  Hron  DtrrcH ;  used  facture  into  the  U.  States.    The  hydmulie 

miproperly  for  IhUch  and  German,     The  power  of  LoweH  is  produced  br  a  canaL 

two  languages  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  a  completed  in  182S,  1^  mile  in  length,  60 

(German  and  a  Dutchman  cannot  under-  l^et  wide,  and  carrying  8  feet  in  depth  of 

stand  each  otherany  better  than  a  French-  water.    A  portion  of  the  waters  if€  tile 

man  and  a  German.    la  fact,  the  Dutch  Merrimack  is  forced  through  this  canal  by 

language   resembles  the  English    more  a  dam  at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  fidls,  and 

than  ii  does  the  German,  so  that  a  Ger-  Is  distributed    in  various    directions,  by 

man  understands  it  much  easier,  if  he  has  channels  branching  off  from  the  main 

a  knowledffe  of  English.     The  reason  is,  canal,  and  discharging  into  the  Concord 

that  both,  Dntch  and  English,  are  main-  ami  Merrimack  rivers.    The  entire  fall  is 

It  derived  from  the  Low  German.    The  30  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  which 

vequent  confusion  of  the  terms  Dtdck  the  canal  is  capable  of  carrying,  is  esti- 

and    German   probably  arisen  from  the  mated  at  1250  cubic  feet  per  second,  fhr- 

circumstance,  that  the  proper  name  of  nishing  50  mill  powers  of  25  cubic  fyet 

German  is  Iftvisrh^  and  that  of  Gcrma-  per  second  each.    In  some  instances,  the 

ny,  DetUsehlandy  and  that  the  Germans  whole  power  is  used  at  one  operation,  ap- 

and  Dutch  were  originally  considered  as  plied  to  wheels  of  30  feet  diameter ;  hot 

one  nation  by  the  inluibitantB  of  England,  more  frequently  the  power  is  divided  into 

(See  DiUeh,  and  Loto  German,)  two  distinct  falls  of  13  and  17  feet  eacfa^ 

Low  Water;  the  lowest  point  to  which  The  water  povirer  is  held  and  disposed  at 

the  tide  ebbs.    (See  the  article  Tide,)  by  a  company,  holding  a  large  amount  of 

Lowell  ;  25  miles  N.  W.  from  B<:^ton ;  real  estate,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

Mamtfkduring  EjtMi$hmenls  now  ui  Operaiwiu 

Name.  Capital.  No.  or  MiIIi.  Hanafactnr*. 

Merrimack  co.,  $1,500,000,  5,  vmh  bleaching  and  print  works.  .  printed  calicoes. 
HamUton  co.,  .  .  800,000,  3,  with  bleaching  and  print  worits.  j  l^n^y^^i^nrt! 
Appleton  CO,  .  .  500,000,  2 .  •  .  j  ^^^^^^j^  *"^ 

Lowell  CO, 400,000,  2 |°^^  ^^^^^  ^^«T*^- 

^  '      '  }  ings. 

Woollen  factory, <  broadcloAfe,      caasi- 

*"  .     ,     .  .  .  ^         meres,  &c. 

Nitw  fforkf,  erecting  by  Compames  iokich  have  been  orgamxed, 

Suffolk  CO.,   .  .  .  450,000,  2  mills, .  , ' ,  coarse  cottons. 

Tremont  mills,      500,000,  2 cottons. 

lAwrence  co., .  1,200,000,  4 , printed  cottons* 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufiictured  at  dertaken   as  soon  as  surveys  are  com- 

Lowell,  in   1831,  is  estimated  at  17,000  pleted. 

bales,  of  300  pounds  each.    Population,        L6wENDAt,  Ulrich    Frederic    Wolde- 

hy  the  census  of  1830,  C477 ;  churches,  8 ;  mar,  count  o^  great  grandson  of  Frederic 

VIZ.  Congregational  3,  Episcopal  1,  Baptist  III,  king  of  Denmark,  bom    1700,   at 

1,  Methodist  1,  tlniversalist  1,    Roman  Hamburg,  began  his  military  career  in 

Catholic  1 ;  2  banks.     A  charter  for  a  Poland  (1713^  became  captam  in  1714, 

Fail-road    from    Boston    to  Lowell  viras  and  entered  the  Danish  service,  as  a  vol* 

granted  In  1830  ;  the  capital  for  which,  unteer.  during  the  war  with  Sweden.    In 

$600,000,  has  been  subeoibed,  to  be  im-  1716,  he  served  in  Hongary,  and  distio- 
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foWiad  hiBiself  «l  die-  batde  of  P^tor- 
wardeio,  and  at  the  sieges  of  Temeswor 
and  Be]|rade.  He  ne^t  took  port  in  tlie 
WBJs  in  SardiDiaaDd  Sicily,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  all  the  battles  from  1718  to  1721. 
Purin^  peac«,  he  studied  minnery  and  en- 
gineenn^,  and  was  made  field-marshal 
and  inspector-genecal  of  the  Saxon  in- 
fimtiy  in  the  service  of  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland.  The  death  of  this  monarch 
(1733^  gave  him  an  ou^rtunity  of  dis- 
tinguisliing  himself  by  Ins  valiant  defence 
of  Cracow.  Having  entered  the  service 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  Crim^ 
and  Ukraine,  that  she  appouited  him  com- 
ioander  of  her  forces.  In  1743,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  and,  at  the  sieges  of  Menin, 
Ypres  and  Friburg,  was  coc^picuous  for 
bis  courage  and  skill.  In  1745,  he  com- 
manded the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Fonteooy,  in  which  he  took  an  hou- 
Ofable  share.  Afler  having  taken  many 
strong  places  in  Flanders,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  by  storm, 
September  16, 17&.  This  place,  till  then, 
iiad  been  considered  io^pregnable,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
covered  by  a  formidable  army«  The  fol- 
lowing day,  he  received  the  mff  of  mar- 
sbaL  He  died  1755.  Lowendal  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  engineering, 
geography  and  tactics,  and  spoke  Latin, 
Uerma^  English,  Italian,  Russian  and 
French,  with  fluency.  With  these  ac- 
complishments, he  combined  modesty 
and  auuableness  of  disposition,  though  a 
devotee  of  pleasure,  like  the  marshal 
Soxe,  his  most  intimate  friend,  whom  he 
also  resembled  in  his  application  to  mili- 
taiy  studies. 

LowEA  Empire  (Bas  Empire] ;  a  term 
iq>plied  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
period  of  its  decline.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  government  at  Byzan- 
tium (ConstautinopIeV  and  the  division  of 
the  empire  intp  the  Eastern  and  Western, 
the  former  is  often  called  the  Byzanlhvt 
(q.  vjempbe,  and,  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Western  or  Latin  empire,  under  Char- 
lemagne, the  Grtfk  empire.  Lebeau's 
Histoin  du  Bas  Empire  begins  with  tlie 
reign  of  Constantine.  Gib&)n's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  embraces 
the  whole  period. 

Low  German  (in  Grerman,  PlattdetUschj 
Swkrdtuisckf  J^iedera&cksisch  ;  since  tlie 
njoeenth  centiury,  also  Sassisch)  is  that  soft- 
er Gorman  dialect,  which  was  formerly 
l^kenover  a  great  part  of  Germany,  imd 
eren  now  k  the  language  of  the  common 

vox-  Tni.  12 


people  in  most  parts  of  Itoth  or  Lower 
Germany,  and  many  of  the  educated  rank 
use  it  wien  they  wish  to  be  veiy  familiar, 
>  or  when  the^  address  people  of  the  classes 
before  mentioned.  In  some  legal  forms, 
it  has  mamtained  itself;  thus  the  Han^ 
biu-g  oath  of  citizenship  is  in  Low  Ger- 
man. Recently,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  interesting  dialect.  It  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  corrupted 
language,  but  a  distinct  dialect,  as  much 
80  as  the  high  German,  though  circum- 
stances have  caused  the  latter  to  become 
the  lanffuage  of  hterature  and  the  edu- 
cated classes.  (See  the  division  Ga'^nan 
Language^  in  the  article  Gtrmam^ ;  also 
DialecL)  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  dialects,  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man, is  the  more  ancient  Probably,  in 
ve^  remote  times,  soon  after  the  flnit 
Asiatic  tribes  had  entered  Germany,  two 
chief  dialects  were  formed — a  softer  and 
a  harsher — whilst  one  of  the  Asiatic  no- 
madic tribes  went  northward,  and  the 
other  inclined  to  the  south,  along  the 
Danube.  Diversities  of  climate,  soil  an^ 
way  of  living,  may  soon  have  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  the  dialects  of  the 
tribes.  The  i-ough  and  woody  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
warlike  occupations  of  the  dwellers  on 
the  b^ks  of  the  Danube,  gave  roughness 
and  snarpnesa  to  the  speech  of  this  re- 
gion, whilst  the  open  and  plain  counti> 
of  the  north  produced  milder  manners 
and  a  softer  language.  Yet  an  ent'u^  sep- 
aration of  these  two  dialects  could  not 
take  place  as  long  as  the  tribes  speaking 
them  led  a  nomadic  lifo  ;  and,  even  after 
they  had  formed  permanent  setdemeuts, 
much  similarity  must  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  timC;,  Hence  we  find,  in 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  German 
language,  a  constant  mixture  of  both  the 
chief  dialects.  (Sec  the  article  Anglo- 
Saxon.)  The  time  of  llieir  separation  is 
not  to  ue  fixed  with  certainty.  So  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  both  dialects,  for  a 
long  time,  were  mixed,  and,  after  their  to- 
tal sepsu^tion,  existed  for  a  long  time  in- 
dependenUy  of  each  other — the  harsher  di- 
alect in  the  southern  part  of  Gfermany,  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Frauconia,  Suabia,  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  in  part  of  UpJ)er  Sax- 
ony ;  tMe  smoother  in  the  nonh  of  Gei- 
many.  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  in  all  Belgium.  The 
long  and  extended  dominion  of  the  Low 
German  dialect  is  proved  by  Cl2  ^.^Mjoer 
of  idioms  derived  from  it.  Of  these  the 
most  imjwrtant  are,  1.  the  Anglo-Saxon 
(q.  y.)  *,  2.  the  Norman ;  3.  the  Dutch,  $o  ' 
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called  tnUce  the  thirteenfh  t^entitry  ;  4.  the 
Icelandic  ;  5.  the  Norwegian  ;  6.  the 
Swedish  ;  7.  the  Low  Saxon,  as  spoken 
at  present  That  the  High  Gennan  at- 
tained, nevertheiesB,  at  an  early  period,  a 
somewhat  superior  standing,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  circmnstance,  that  the  higher 
intellectual  cultivation  of  Germany  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  Hohen- 

.  staufen  (q.  v.)  or  Suabian  emperors,  and 
with  them,  consequently,  the  High  Ger- 
man gained  the  ascendency.  Wheh,  on 
the  oflier  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelflh  centunr,  at  the  time  of  the  emi- 
gration from  Holland  into  Germany,  the 
Low  German  had  become  enriched  from 
the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  emigrants,  and 
the  Hansa  produced  so  much  activity  in 
the  North,  Low  German  also  became, 
for  some  time,  a  literary  language,  and  af- 
fords works  of  iniich  repute,  particularly 
the  incomparable  Renard  the  Fox.  (q.  v.) 
But  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  gave 
predominance  to  the  High  Gerriaan,  and 
a  natural  consequence  was,  that,  whilst 
this  became  the  exclusive  language  of  lit- 
erature. Low  German  was  checked  in  its 
developement,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  its  rival  in  courts,  churches,  schools, 
and  the  circle^  of  the  well  educated.  In 
a  few  parts  of  the  country,  only,  it  main- 
tained its  ground  in  works  both  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  secular  character,  down  to  the 

'beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Westphalia.  As 
the  language  of  the  people.  Low  Ger- 
man stiU  exists,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
different  dialects,  which,  in  several  re- 
spects, differ  considerably.  A  supercilious 
disparagement  of  this  dialect,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  High  German, 
has  led  many  German  scholars  to  neglect 
it  entirely ;  and  they  have  thus  fallen  into 
etymological  and  other  mistakes,  from  ig- 
norance of  tliis  essential  branch  of  their 
language.  Leibnitz  recommended  the 
study  of  it  as  a  means  of  enriching,  cor- 
recting and  explaining  the  High  Grerman  | 
and,  of  late,  the  scholars  of  Germany  have 
begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  idiom. 
The  study  of  it  is  essential  even  to  the 
En^ish  etymologist,  to  enable  him  prop- 
erly to  understand  his  own  lan^ua^e,  as 
far  as  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  J„Hi  Voss 
made  the  attempt  to  revive  this  dialect,  by 
several  excellent  poetical  compositions  in 
it.  The  most  has  been  done,  however,  by 
Charies  F.  A.  Scheller,  who  has  lately 
pul^lished  a  series  of  Low  Gennan  works, 
or  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  knowledge 
of  Low  German  literature  ;  among  them 
tu  edition  of  Renaitl  the  Fox ;  cdso  the 


Skigt'Bdk  der  Stad  Brunsteifky  as  a  smv 
plement  to  G.  O.  LeSmitii  ScrijKores  Jte' 
titm  Bruagvutensiujti  (Brunswick,  18291 ; 
Der  Laien  Dodrindl  (Brunswick,  1825j ; 
BAaherkundt  der  Scusisch-JSftederdetUscken 
Sprachjn  (Literature  of  th^  Sassic-Low 
German  language)  (Brunswick,  1836).  hi 
the  preface  to  the  Laien  Dodrirv&L,  Mr. 
Scheller  speaks  of  having  made  use  of 
nearly  2000  Sassic  writings,  for  a  diction- 
ary of  this  dialect,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing. The  Varsuch  eine^  BrtmishrNxedcr- 
8&chsischen  fV6rterbuch3  (5  vols.,  Bremen, 
1771);  the  Holstein  Idiottcon  of  Schfitzel; 
the  Geschickte  der  Meder-Sachsischen 
"Sprache  van  Johcnrn  FViedrich  Augxist  ESn^ 
deriing  (Magdebui^,1800);  the  Vereuth  dnor 
platUUtdschen  Spraddehre  mU  hea&nderer 
BeHicksichtigwiff  der  Mecklerdmrpschen 
Mxtndart  von  J,  Muscsus  (New  Strqhtz  and 
New  Brandenburg,  1829),  deserve  mention. 

LoWLAXDs;  a  term  applied  to  the  south 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Highlands,  which  comprise  tlie  north- 
em  and  western  parts.  (See  Highland^ 
atid  Scotland,) 

LoWRT, Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  modem  En^ 
L'sh  engraver  of  eminence,  was  bom  in 
January,  1762.  Afler  studying  medidne 
for  some  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  en- 
graving. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  rafidg 
machine,  possessing  the  property  of  ruling 
successive  lines,  either  equidistant  or  in 
just  gradation,  from  the  greatest  required 
width  to  the  nearest  possible  approxima- 
tion ;  also  of  one  capable  of  drawing  lines 
to  a  point,  and  of  forming  concentric  cir- 
cles. In  1798,  he  first  introduced  the  use 
of  diamond  pouits  for  etching — an  inven- 
tion highly  important,  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  tone  produced  by  them,  as 
well  as  of  their  durability.  Many  other 
useful  improvements  in  enffraving  were 
also  discovered  by  him,  and  he  was  thfe 
first  i>erson  who  succeeded  in  what  is 
technically  termed  "  biting  steel  in"  welL 
Messrs.  Longman^  edition  of  doctor 
Rees's  Cyclopeedia,  commenced  in  1800, 
for  neai-ly  20  years  occupied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time.  He  also  labored 
for  Wilkins's  VUruvvus,  and  Magna  Gr<j^ 
cioy  Nicholson's  Architectural  JMctionary, 
and,  lastly,  the  Encydopttdia  MelrovolU 
taTia,  on  which  be  was  employed  till  his 
last  illness.  He  died  Jutie  23, 1824.  His 
ehef'd^cBwnt  is  considered  to  be  an  engrav- 
ing from  the  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  in 
Nicholson's  Architecture.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1812. 

LowTH,  Robert,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  1710t. 
He  received  his  education  it  AYincheeMr 
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ncbool,  wheBce  he  was  elected,  ili  1730,  td 
New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  in  1734,  and,  in  1741,  was 
elected  nrofessor  of  poetry  in  the  univer- 
«ty  of  6xford.  In  1753,  he  published  his 
De  sacra  PoBst  HebrtBonm  Pr(sltcHme$ 
Academiciz  (4to.),  which  has  been  trans- 
lated mto  English,  French  and  German. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815, 
with  notes  by  Michaelis  Rosenmtillen 
&c.  In  1754,  he  received  the  degree  or 
D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
diploma,  and,  in  1755,  went  to  Ireland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  prefer- 
ment he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.  In 
1758,  was  published  his  Life  of  Williain 
of  Wykeham  (8vo.),  which,  in  1762,  was 
followed  by  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
Cnglish  Grammar.  In  1756,  a  misun- 
derstandmg  took  place  between  doctors 
Xowth  and  Warburton,the  latter  of  whom 
took  offeLce  at  certain  passages  in  the 
Prrdedionea,  concerning  the  bw)k  of  Job, 
which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  the- 
ory of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
Warburton,  in  an  Appendix  concerning 
the  Book  of  Job,  added  to  the  2d  edition 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  indulged  in  the 
acrimony  by  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  thereby  produced  a  reply  from  doctor 
Lowth,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
sea,  which  has  become  memorable  at  once 
for  the  ability  and  severity  of  its  criticism. 
The  ultimate  silence  of  the  Warburtoni- 
ans  gave  the  victory  to  their  antagonists. 
In  1766,  doctor  liwth  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  whence,  in  a  few 
months  aAerwards,  he  was  translated  to 
&e  see  of  Oxford.  In  1777,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  and  the  next 
year  published  the  last  of  his  literaiy  la- 
bore — ^Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  with  a 
preliminary  dissertarion  and  notes,  Rosen- 
m^iller  says  he  understands  and  expresses 
the  Hebrew  poet  better  than  any  other 
tvriter.  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Coniwallis,  the  primacy  was  offered  to 
doctor  Lowth,  but  he  declined  that  digni^ 
ty,  in  consequence  of  his  age  and  family 
i^ictions.  He  died  November  3,  1787, 
aged  77. 

LoxopaoMic  Curve,  or  Spiral  ;  the 
path  of  a  ship,  when  her  course  is  directed 
constantly  towards  the  same  point  of  tlie 
compass,  theretw  cutting  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.    (See  Bhvmb  Line,) 

LOTOLA,  Ignatius  (or,  in  Spanish,  Inigo] 
d«y  a  saint  of  the  Roman  CatboUc  church. 


founder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  bom ' 
in  1491,  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,'  in  the 
Spanish  province  Guipuscoa,  the  yomigest 
of  the  11  children  of  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Ignatius  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V  (sumamed  the  Catholic),  king 
of  Arragon.  Till  his  29th  year,  he  served 
in  the  army,  was  distinguished  for  bravery, 
gallantry  and  vanity,  and  made  indifferent 
verses.  At  tlie  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the 
French,  he  was  wounded  in  both  legs, 
one  of  which,  being  crooked  after  me 
cure,  he  caused  it  to  be  broken  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  made  straight 
During  the  siege,  he  had  shown  great 
valor  and  firmness,  and,  when  the  com- 
mander wished  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  provisions,  he  alone 
of^sed  it  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw 
him  fall,  they  surrendered.  During  his 
sickness,  Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with 
books,  and,  as  there  were  no  romances  in 
the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  life  of  the  Savior,  by  Landolphus,  a 
Carthusian,  and  a  volume  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saims.  His  imagination  was  highly 
excited  by  these  books.  What  others  had 
done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  biogra- 
phies, he  thought  he  mi^ht  do  also,  as  ho 
afterwards  said  himself:  He  determined 
to  live  a  hfe  of  abstinence,  penitence  and 
holiness.  The  Virffin,  he  thought,  ap- 
peared to  hiih,  with  3ie  holy  Infant  in  her 
arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of 
benign  complacency  and  encouragement 
His  brother  Martin  Garcia  observed  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  bun  fix)m  his  pur- 
pose, entreating  him  to  remember  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  had  ah-eady  obtained ;  but  Ignatius  was 
firm.  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's 
house,  in  Onate,  he  proceeded  to  Navar- 
retta,  where  he  collected  some  debts,  and, 
having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  cred 
itors,  gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgm,  and  proceeded 
alone,  upon  his  mule,  to  Montserrat  A 
Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
sation, uttered  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Vu-gin,  which  appeared  to  Ignatius  IJas- 

Ehemous,  and,  while  the  Moor,  luckilyfor 
imsolf;  prieked  forward,  Loyola  delib 
erated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fol- 
low and  stab  him.  The  Moor  had  gone 
to  a  village  off  the  road,  and  Ignatius  let 
his  mule  choose  his  own  way^  with  the 
intention  of  killing  the  infidel^  it  the  mule 
should  carry  him  to  the  village ;  but  it 
was  not  so  ordered,  and  he  arrived  at 
Montserrat  Here  he  consecrated  his  annsi 
to  the  Vu-gin,  declared  himself  her  knight, 
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.  and  proceeded  U>  ^e  hospital  at  Maoresa, 
a  small  place  not  far  from  Montserrat, 
where  he  fasted  rigorously,  scourged  him- 
self, neither  cut  his  nails  nor  combed  his 
hair,  and  prayed  seven  hours  a  day.  He 
begged  bis  bread,  bread  and  water  being 
his  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly, 
he  gave  what  remained  to  others.  In  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced, 
visions  haunted  hinriL  and  tempted  him. 
Reeollectjons  arose  of  his  birth  and  breed- 
ing, his  former  station,  his  former  habits 
of  life, — ^these  compared  with  his  present 
situation,  in  a  hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags, 
the  companion  of  beggars!  This  tempta- 
tion he  at  once  queued  and  punished,  by 
drawing  closer  to  the  beggar  at  his  side, 
and  courting  more  famiharity  with  him. 
He  then  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  hv- 
iug  in  this  painful,  and,  as  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  to  be,  beastly  life,  till  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence 
should  be  numbered :  Could  he  bear  this? 
The  question,  he  thought,  came  from  Sa- 
tan :  to  Satan  be  replied  triumphantly,  by 
asking  him  If  it  was  in  his  power  to  ensure 
life  to  him  fbr  a  single  hour;  and  he 
comforted  and  strengUiened  himself  bV 
comparing  the  longest  span  of  human  hie 
to  eternity.  It  is  affirmed  that,  at  this 
time,  he  was  entranced  fit)m  one  Sunday 
to  another,  lyinff,  all  that  while,  so  appar- 
ently lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons 
Would  have  had  him  buried,  if  others  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
whether  ne  were  dead,  and,  in  so  doing, 
felt  a  ^nt  pulsation  at  the  heart  lie 
awoke  from  tnis  ecstasy',  as  f\com  a  sweet 
sleep,  sighing  forth  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Orlandmi  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable 
conjecture,  that,  as  great  mysteries  were 
revealed  to  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapt  into 
the  third  heaven,  so,  during  these  seven 
days,  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  he  was  to  found,  were  mani- 
fested to  Ignatius.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock, 
not  far  from  that  city.  The  cave' was 
dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  but,  fbr 
this  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for  its 
solitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow 
vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  con- 
cealed Jt,  the  more  agreeable  to  him.  Hav- 
ing remained  some  ten  months  at  Manresa, 
a  city  which,  his  biographers  say,  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  pecuhar  favor  in 
heaven,  as  uie  cradle  of  his  Christian 
infancy,  and  the  school  of  his  first  evan- 
gelical discipline,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem,  less  for  the  desire  of 
seeing  those  places  which  bad  been  hal- 
lowed by  the  presence  of  our  I^rd  than 


IB  the  hope  of  eonveitmg  some  of  the 
Infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  holy 
land,  or  of  gaining  the  pahn  of  martyrdom 
in  the  attempt,  §>r  of^  this  he  was  most 
ambitious.  A  dangerous  passage  of  five 
days  brouffbt  him  to  Oaeta,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  foot.  This  was 
a  painful  and  perilous  Journey.  It  wjqs 
seldom  that  be  was  admitted  into  a  town, 
or  under  a  roof,  for  fear  of  the  plague,  his 
appearance  being  that  of  a  man  who,  if 
uot  stricken  wkh  the  disease,  had  recently 
recovered  fh>m  it ;  aud,  for  the  most  part^ 
he  was  fkin  to  lie  down,  at  night,  in  a 
porcb,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  reached 
Rome,  however,  where  tliere  was  either 
not  the  same  alarm,  or  not  the  same  vigi- 
lance. At  Venice,  he  begged  his  bread, 
and  slept  on  the  pound,  till  a  wealthy 
Spaniaixi,  recognismg  him  fbr  a  country- 
man, took  him  to  his  house,  and  after- 
wards introduced  him  to  the  doge,  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  firee  passage  to  Cy- 
prus. From  JafiSi,  he  proceeded,  with 
other  pilgrims,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usual 
manner;  and,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  asse^,  on  the  spot  where  the  friars 
were  waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive 
them,  and  when  they  had  the  firs*  sight 
of  the  holy  city,  all  were  sensible  of  what 
the^  deemed  an  emotion  of  supematuial 
delight  He  now  began  his  return  to 
Spain,  more  unprovided  even  them  he  had 
lefl  it.  No  difficulty  occurred  in  re-cross- 
hag  to  Cyprus.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
character  from  his  fellow-pilgrims,  and 
they,  having  taken  their  pas^ige  from  that 
island  in  a  large  Venetian  ^ip,  besought 
the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage,  as  one 
for  wiiose  holy  conversation  tliey  could 
vouch.  The  Venetian  captain  was  no 
believer  in  such  holiness,  and  he  replied, 
that  a  saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  ship 
to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upon  the  water,  as  so  many 
others  had  done.  The  master  of  a  smaller 
vessel  was  more  compassionate ;  and  this^ 
though  so  much  less  sea-worthy  than  the 
otlier  that  none  of  the  other  pilgrims  em- 
barked in  her,  reached  Italv  sarcly,  after  a 
perilous  vovage,  wliile  the  othelr  was 
wrecked.  He  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  ia 
travelling  from  Ferrara  to  Genoa,  where 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in 
the  field,  by  both  which  he  must  pass, 
with  tlie  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiery 
into  whose  company  he  felt,  tK)inted  out 
another  route.  But  Ignatius  liked  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  tribulation ;  the  more 
Bufiering,  the  greater  merit,  and,  couse 
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qMDlIj,  the  more  eontentment;  and  he 
wa^  contented  accordjufi^ly,  when,  upon 
attempting  to  enter  a  walled  town,  which 
Mraa  in  posaeaBion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  was 
seized  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  it,  had  so 
ffreativ  improved  his  health,  that  he 
thought  tlie  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his 
coune  of  life,  which  had  been  enjoined 
bim  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  he  allowable, 
having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary,  lie 
did  not,  indeed,  resume  his  former  mode 
of  apparel,  in  its  full  wretchedness ;  but  he 
clad  nimself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and 
cut  the  sobs  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  let  the  gravel  in,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare for  himself  a  further  refinement  of 
discomfort,  for  the  fragments  of  sole 
which  he  had  left,  were  soon  worn  away, 
while  the  upper-leather  remained,  and 
thus  he  contrived  to  walk,  in  winter,  with 
his  bare  feet  on  the  earth,  and  yet  no  one 
suspected  that  he  was  thus  meritoriously 
afflicting  himself.  In  1524,  he  returned 
to  Barcelona,  and  began  to  study  gram- 
laar.  After  a  residetice  of  two  yeare,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
found  some  adherents;  but  the  inquisi- 
tioo  imprisoned  him  for  his  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  sus- 
pected of  witchcraft.  He  was  not  delivered 
firom  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  until 
1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed, 
were  only  works  of  an  ascetic  chamcten 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
Spaniards,  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  af- 
terwards noted  as  his  followers;  as  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bovadilla,  Rodriguez,  Pierre 
Favre,  and  others.  (See  LcaneZy  and  /e#- 
tdUJ)  Thiey  conceived  the  plan  of  an  or- 
der for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and 
ainaers,  and,  on  Ascension  day,  in  1584, 
they  united  for  this  great  work  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  tlie  abbey  of  Mont- 
tnartre.  Some  of  these  men  had  not  yet 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and,  un- 
til this  should  take  pmce,  Ignatius  returned 
to  Spain.  They  then  met  again  in  1536, 
at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  rec^ved  the  confirmation  of 
their  society  from  pope  Paul  III.  They 
took  the  triple  vow  or  chastity,  obedience 
and  poverty,  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio  Venuli  at  Venice.  (For  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  order,  and  its  final  abolition  in 
most  coimtries,  see  article  JewiU,)  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  given  by 
Lidnez,  adopted  By  the  society,  and  re- 
corded by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet,  is, 
that  Ignatius^  losiug  his  bodily  senses,  saw 
12« 


himself  surrounded  with  the  ftjll  splendor 
of**  heaven ;  saw  the  Father  beholding  hiua 
with  an  aspect  fyll  of  love,  tlie  Sou  bear- 
ing his  cross,  and  pointing  to  tlie  marks 
of  his  passion;  heard  the  Father  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  himself 
beniguantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and 
heanl  these  words  from  the  Dps  of  the 
Bon,  Ego  vobia  Rom(BpropUiu9  ero»  There- 
fore it  was,  according  to  Lainez,  tliat  he 
5ave  his  order  the  name  of  the  Society  qf 
eeus.  In  1541,  Ignatius  wa^  chosen  gen** 
eial  of  the  society ;  but  Lumez,  liis  suc- 
cessor, must  be  considered,  even  from  the 
commencement,  as  the  person  who  gave 
to  the  order  the  organization,  by  which  it 
has  astonished  the  worlcf,  though  Ignatius, 
by  his  ardent  zeal,  may  have  given  it  a 
great  impulse.  Ignatius  continued  his  ab- 
stinence and  penances  during  hfe.  Even 
when  general,  he  used  to  perfonn  the 
meanest  laI)ors  in  his  church  in  Rome, 
instructed  httle  children,  though  not  mas- 
ter of  the  Italian,  and  collected  alms  for 
the  Jews  and  public  women,*'  for  whose 
conversion  he  displayed  great  zeal.  He 
died  July  28, 1550,  exhausted  by  fatigues. 
Forty-three  years  after,  he  was  declared 
beaitu  by  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV  can- 
onized him.  His  feast  in  the  Catljolic 
church  falls  upon  July  81.  There  are 
two  works  of  Loyola,  his  Constiiution  of 
the  Order,  in  Spanish,  praised  by  cardinal 
Richelieu  as  a  masterpiece ;  and  bis  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,  also  in  Spimish  (Rome^ 
1548), — a  work,  the  first  plan  of  which  wa^ 
drawn  up  in  the  hos{NtaI  at  Manresa.  It 
has  been  oflen  translated.  Among  his 
biographers,  we  may  mention  Maffei, 
Bouhours  and  Ribadeneira.  Of  the  mira- 
cles attributed  to  him,  at  a  later  period,  his 
contemporary  Ribadeneira  says  nothing, 
as  Bayle  remarked. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given 
by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duty 
of  a  seaman. 

Luhhtr^S'HoU  is  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween tlie  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  fiom  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  will 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LuBECK,  formerly  tlie  chief  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  at  present  one  of  the  four  free 
cities  of  the  German  confederacy.  ofiScially 
styled  the  "  republic  and  fi^e  Hanseatic 
city  of  Liibeck,''  was  founded  by  Adolphus 
n,  count  of  Holstein-Schaumburgjin  114^ 
who,  10  years  afterwards,  ceded  it  to 
Heniy  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony.  Heniy 
made  it  a  S[ee  port  for  the  northern  na- 
tions,  granted    it  municipal    privilegef^ 
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which  were  confirmed  by  several  empe- 
rors, and  ffave  it  the  celebrated  Liibeck 
code,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
many  German  cities.  In  1226,  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Ilanseatic  union 
(see  Hansa);  its  fleet  commanded  the 
.Mltic ;  Gustavus  Vasa  found  refuge  with- 
in its  walls  from  Christian  II;  and  its 
Toice  decided  tlie  affairs  of  the  kingdoms 
of  die  North.  LGbeck  contains  22,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  simated  on  an 
island  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wack- 
enitz,  on  a  slight  elevation.    The  ram- 

Earts  now  8er\'e  as  a  promenade.  The 
ouses  are  substantially  built,  of  stone,  but 
old-fashioned.  Smce  1530,  the  Luthei-an 
doctrines  have  prevailed.  Liibeck  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral 
contains  manv  tombs  and  monuments  of 
antiquitv.  The  church  of  St,  Mary  is  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  altar  by  Quel- 
lino,  for  its  astronomical  clock,  and  the 
allegorical  paintings,  called  the  Dance  of 
Death.  There  are  also  a  Calvinisiic  and 
a  Catholic  church.  The  charitable  insd- 
tutions  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  is 
also  the  gjmnasium  of  sev^n  classes.  A 
drawing-school  for  mechanics,  a  commer- 
cial institute,  a  society  for  the  promouon 
of  industry,  and  other  societies  and  iusd- 
tutions,  prove  the  public  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zens. Liibeck,  which,  by  its  situation,  is 
connected  with  the  North  sea  and  the 
Baltic,  has  an  important  carrying  trade 
between  Gennany  and  the  countries  on 
the  Baltic,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in  wine,  leather,  flax  and  com. 
It  maintains  important  banking  operations 
with  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Copenhagen  and 
Petersburg.  There  are  also  two  insur- 
ance companies  and  an  exchange;  and 
about  70-— 80  ships  are  owned  by  the  citi- 
zens. In  1817,  above  900  sliips  arrived  at 
Liibeck ;  yet  commerce  and  business  have 
much  declined.  By  the  Stecknitz,  which 
iklls  into  the  Trave  above  the  town,  and 
which  is  connected,  by  the  Dolwenau, 
with  the  Elbe,  the  latter  river  is  acces- 
sible from  Liibeck,  and  much  of  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  Ualtic  passes  by  Liibeck 
for  Hamburg.  Liibeck  has  sugar-refine- 
ries, tobacco,  leather,  starch-works,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  hat,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  &c.  The  territory  of  the 
town,  consisting  of  Bergedorf  and  the 
Vleriands  (which  belong  to  Liibeck  in  com- 
luoii  with  Hamburg),  is  116  sauare  miles 
with  18,000  inhabitants.  To  this  territory 
helongs  the  small  town  of  Travemiinde, 
simated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  with  a 
harbor  and  baths.    When  the  comtitutioii 


of  the  empire  was  abolished^  in  1806,  Ld- 
beck,  diough  disconnected  from  the  rest  of 
Gfermany,  remained  a  fi^e  Hanseatic  city. 
After  the  battle  of  Liibeck  (Nov.  6, 1806), 
Bliicher  finished  his  retreat  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Ratkau.  9500  Prussians  and  1500 
Swedes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Liibeck 
was  pillaged.  In  1810,  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  French  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe.  By  the  concress  of  Vienna,  Liibeck 
was  again  declared  a  free  city.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  four  burgomasters 
and  16  counsellors.  The  body  of  citizens 
is  divided  into  12  guilds,  eacl).  of  which 
has  one  vote.  The  revenue  is  about 
400,000  guilders ;  the  debt,  3,000,000.  In 
the  German  diet,  Liibeck  has  one  vote,  with 
the  three  other  free  cities ;  and  in  the  ple- 
num, one  vote.  The  contingent  is  406  men. 
Liibeck  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  of  the  fotu*  free  cities.  In  1827,  a 
convention  of  friendship,  navigation  and 
commerce  was  concluded  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  republics  and  free  Han- 
seatic cities  of  Liibeck,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, on  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
(^m.  Annual  Register,  iv.) 

LucA  Giordano  (also  called  Luca  Fa 
Presto),    (See  Giordano,) 

LucANUS,  Marcus  Anuaeus;  a  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
A.  D.  38.  His  fatiier,  a  Roman  knight^ 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  Lucan  went  to  Rome 
when  a  child,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  ablest  masters  in  philosophy,  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  Seneca  introduced 
him  into  ])ublic  life.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  a  questor  before  he  was  of  lawful 
a^e,  and  entered  the  college  of  augurs. 
Having  obtained  some  celebrity  by  several 
poems,  he  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  Nero, 
who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
poet.  The  latter,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
had  recited  a  poem  upon  the  histoid'  or 
Niobe,  before  a  numerous  assembly,  and 
obtained  great  applause,  when  Lucan  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival,  with  a 
poem  upon  Orpheus,  and  the  auditors 
adjudged  him  the  superiority.  From 
that  time,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with 
hatred,  forbade  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  public,  and  spoke  of  his  works 
with  derision  and  contempt  This'  in- 
duced Lucan  to  conspire  against  hiixi. 
with  several  distinguished  persons,  of 
whom  Piso  was  the  head.  Tne  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Lucan,  who,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  old  grammarian,  was 
so  unnatural  as  to  inform  against  his  own 
mother  as  accessary,  was  condemned  to 
death.    He  chose  the  death  of  his  unde^ 
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and  had  his  vehis  opened  He  died  in 
the  27th  year  of  bis  age.  Of  hie  poems, 
ouly  his  PharsaKa  has  come  dowD  to  us, 
in  which  he  narrates  the  events  of  the 
civil  war  hetween  Ctesar  arid  Pompev. 
The  poem  is  un^nished,  and  is  frecfuently 
disfigured  with  harshness  and  obscurity 
In  the  expression,  rhetorical  l^ombast,  and 
exaggerated  figures ;  but  these  defects^are, 
at  least  m  part,  compensated  by  a  noble^ 
rmM  of  sendment  and  a  love  of  freedom, 
which  run  through  the  whole  worR,  tmd 
some  passages  are  truly  poetical*  The  best 
edidons  are  the  Variorum  (Leyden,  1658^ 
8vo.),  Oudendorp's  (Leyden,  1728, 2  vOls^ 
4to.)^  Burmann's  (Leyden,  1740,  4to.), 
and  Wader's,  with  the  notes  of  Bentley 
and  Grotiua  (Leipsic,  1819, 9  vols.)  Lu- 
can  has  been  translated  into  Enghsb  by 
Rowe. 

LucATAs.    (See  BcAamas,) 

LucoA ;  a  city  aiid  duchy  in  Italy,  origl- 
naily  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  which,  on 
the  iall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (774), 
was  addecl,  by  Charlemagne,  to  his  territo- 
ries, and  annexed  by  Otho  I  (the  Great) 
Id  bis  German  dominions.  During  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  sold  by  its 
masters,  on  accoimt  of  the  liberal  pi'inei* 
pies  of  its  ddzens.  Lotris  of  bavaria 
oppointed  the  brave  Castruccio  Castrar 
caai  duke  of  Lucca,  but  thi^  dignity  be- 
came extinct  at  his  death.  Af&r  many 
changes  of  its  tyrants,  having  been  sold 
to  Florence,  I^cca  finally  obtained  its 
fieedom,  in  1370,  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV,  for  200,000  guilders.  Though  of- 
ten  at  war  with  Florence,  it  maintained 
ilB  independence  until  the  time  of  Nap<^ 
leon,  under  the  government  of  a  gotdjalo' 
mere  and  a  council  Tiie  French  obliged 
it  to  adopt  ia  new  constitution,  and,  in 
1797,  k  was  united  with  Piombino,  and 
0ven  to  Baccioc-chi,  brother-in-law  of 
Napoleon,  as  a  principality.  In  1815,  tlie 
AtLstrians  took  possession  of  it,' and,  by  an 
act  of  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  it.  was 
cnuited  to  the  Infanta  Maria  Louisa, 
Anghter  of  king  Charles  IV  of  Spain, 
tknd  widow  of  the  king  of  Etruria,  with 
cbe  title  of  a  duchy,  and  with  complete 
sovereignty.  To  the  revenue  of  the 
cotmtry  (700,000  guilders),  an  annuity 
of  500,000  francs  was  added,  which 
Austria  and  Tuscany  bound  themselves  to 
pay.  In  oase  of  the  extinction  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Infimta,  or  its  transference  to 
any  other  throne,  the  duchy  of  Lncca  is  to 
lie  united  to  Tuscany.  Maria  Louisa 
accepted  the  govermnent  in  1818,  after 
the  revenion  of  Parma  (q.  v.)  was  secured 
SO  bet.    The  duchy  of  laicca  (413  square 


miles,  137,500  inhabitants)  is  bounded  l^ 
the  Mediterranean,  Modena  and  Tuscany, 
and,  although  die  soil  is  not  universally 
fertile,  the  people  are  in  good  condition. 
The  Apennines  stretch  along  its  bounda^ 
ries ;  in  other  parts  it  is  well  cultivated. 
The  Serchio  is  not  navigable,  aitd  is  onfir 
used  for  floating  down  wood.  It  fbrnn 
the  beautifhl  Val  dl  Serchio.  The  pro- 
ductions are  corn  (not  sufficient  to  supply 
the  inhabitants),  great  Quantities  of  fruit, 
as  olives,  chesmuta,  almonds,  orangesi 
lemons,  fiss  and  mulberries.  It  also 
yields  good  wine ;  ohv^  form  the  richest 
agricuhural  produce ;  the  oii  of  Lucca  is 
the  best  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  the  redsng  of  eatde,  are  also  hicrative. 
The  legi^tive  power  of  the  duke  is 
limited  by  a  senate,  whioh  he  annually 
assembles^  Lucca,  the  capital,  and  ducsl 
residence  fwitb  18,000  inhabitants,  on  the 
river  Sercnio,  in  a  fertile  plain,  eneoni^ 
passed  by  bills,  which  are  covered  widli 
olive  trees,  and,  at  the  summits,  with  oak 
and  fir  trees),  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a  ft>eaa*> 
tiful  walki  The  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow ;  the  churchea  and 
public  buildings,  plain.  The  cathedral  is 
targe,  but  in  a  b^  style ;  the  palace  is  old, 
and  without  beauty.  The  Accadewda  degU 
Oscuri^  fetmded  in  1584,  was  reoi^fmis^ 
in  1605,  under  the  tide  Accadtmta  Lue* 
ekuinadi  Seienzey  LeUtrttd  Jtrti,  by  prince 
Bacciocchi.  Here  is  also  a  universiQr 
with  an  observatory.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
arehbishop,  and  contains  two  larse  wool* 
len,  and  considerable  ^Uc  manufectoikfli 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil  and 
silk,  and  are  actively  engaged  in  agrictil* 
ture.  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
are  adorned  with  country  seals.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  mineral  bath  and  the  hartwr 
ofViareggio. 

LuccHESiRi,  Girolaino,  marquis  4>f,  fer> 
meriy  Prussian  nrunisterof  state,de8Cended 
from  a  patrician  femily  of  Lucca,  whore 
be  was  born  in  1753,  was  introduced  by 
the  abb^  Fontana  to  Frederic  £1,  about 
1778,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as 
librarian,  with  the  tide  of  a  chamberiain» 
Lucchesini,  the  hterary  fKend  of  Frederio 
II,  first  received  a  diplomatic  appoint  * 
ment  under  his  successor,  bemg  sent  to 
Warsaw,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  state,  in  1786,  he  exened  him- 
self with  great  acdTity,  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  independence  against  B4issia| 
and,  in  March,  1790,  brouffiit  about  an 
alliance  between  Prussia  and  Poland.  In 
1791,  he  was  present  at  the  congress  of 
Refehttiliachyip  the  snpaeity  of  a  pleiiipch 
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y^  for  eSectmg,  in  coitinnctioa  with 
the  English  and  Dutch  miniBteti^i  a  peace 
between  the  Turks  and  the  eniperor.  Jq 
Jkdy,  1793y  he  went  once  uM>re  to  War- 
saw, where  he  was  compelled,  by  existing 
circuiD8tancea»  to  break  the  alliance  that 
lie  himself  bad  signed.  In  Jamiaryt  1793, 
the  king  appouited  him  his  ambassador  to 
Vienna;  be,  however,  accompanied  the 
l^ing  during  the  greater  port  of  that  cam- 
paign. In  MarcJi,  1797,  lie  was  recaljed 
^m  Vienna,  and,  in  September,  1802, 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  to 
Paris,  and  afVerwards  visited  Napoleon  at 
Milan.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  France,  in  October^ 
I8O64  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  h«s  insdgao 
tion.  He  accompanied  the  king  to  Sie 
liattle  of  Jena,  then  signed  an  armistice 
(with  Napoleon  at  Charlottenburg^  of 
.which,  however,  the  king  did  not  ap- 
prove; in  consequence  of  which,  as  he 
believed  hiraself  to  have  lost  the  favor  of 
the  king,  he  took  his  dismission,  in  order 
10  return  to  Lucca,  He  was  aCterwards 
4ibamberlain  to  Napoleon's  sister,  the 
princeA  of  Lucca,  and  accompanied  her 
lo  Paris  oa  the  occasioQ  of  her  brother's 
•eoood  'marriage.    Count  S^gur,  in  hie 

Msaes  the  following  judgment  on  Lis 
rolish  mission:  *fNo  man  was  better 
adapted  for  the  poot  than  he.  His  ac- 
ttntj  left  DO  opportuni^  unimproved 
'  VigUaiit  in  acccMuplisbing  his  object,  and 
vapid  in  choosing  the ,  best  means,  the 
marquis  of  Luccheaini  combined  the  qual- 
kiaa  of  aa  experienced  coiutier  with 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 
Learned  without  pedantry,  his  ^preat  meai- 
mj  supplied  him  useful  fiicts  tor  the  pur- 
po8e»  or  business,  as  weU  as  interesdng 
mecdotesfor  conversation.  His  intimacy 
with  Fredepc  II  procured  him  a  great 
Mfluence ;  his  powers  of  insinuation  ena- 
bled him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
ttM  characters ;  his  sagacity  easily  reuMived 
the  veil  from  all  mysteries ;  and  his  zeal 
tod  activity,  which  gave  him  an  open 
■ad  frank  app^flu^vAce,  concealed  his  real 
liewa,  and  persuaded  the  Poles  that  he 
was  as  ardently  engaged  for  the  promo- 
tioD  of  their  weUam  as  ins  own."  His 
work  eoDceming  the  confoderacy  of  the 
Rhine,  8uiU  Cause  egUEfM  deUa  Con- 
fiekraxione  RtnanOy  etc.  (Italyi  1819),  was 
published  a(t  Rome,  and  in  a  German 
translatioD  also,  by  Von  Halem,  at  Leipsio 
^vols.,1621).  Id  the  Mi  deUaKAccad. 
ijucches.  di  SdaaXi  LeUere  ed  *Mi,  I 
(Lueca,  1821),  he  contributed  a  paper  on 
tfae  Urtoiy  of  Fniilefio  II.    He  died  at 


Fknence,  Oct  ^  IBSKk  He  mm  opt 
be  confounded  with  the  marquis  Cesare 
Lucchesini,  comisellor  of  state  in  Lucca, 
whose  DeW  lUti^azionc  ddU  Jjingut  oh- 
Uche  e  modeme  e  principalmei^e  dcW 
Malianoj  procunda  net  Secoto  XV lU  doff 
Bidiani  (Lucca,  1819,  2  vols.),  is  a  couun- 
uatiou  of  the  work  oi  Denma.  lie  htm 
also  published  Fragments  for  the  Liter 
rarv  History  of  Lucca. 

Lucerne  {JUizem) ;  a  canton  of  Swit- 
^eriaitd  (q.  v.),  bounded  N.  by  Aarau  and 
Zug,  E.  by  Schweitix,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  Berne  ;  superficial  area,  800  sqtiare 
^liles ;  population,  105,600  Catholics.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  is  gnat,  but  it 
contains  no  very  lofly  summits;  mount 
Pilate,  7100  feet  high,  is  the  principal. 
The  soil  is  generally  firuitful^  and  mora 
com  is  produced  than  is  consumed  in 
the  canton.  Giieat  numbers  of  cattle  arc 
raised,  and  cheese  is  therefore  among  tlie 
chief  exports.  The  people  are  ol*  German 
origin,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  condi- 
tion. Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  confede* 
racy  in  1332;  its  constitution  is  repre- 
sentative, but  founded  on  aristoemtic 
principles.  The  sovereign  power  residee 
m  the  kxmdredj  a  senate  elected  ibr  life 
by  the  richer  citizens,  two  preaidentv 
(Schdiheissen)  exercise  the  execuuve  pow- 
er alternately  for  a  year.  Lucerne  was 
one  of  the  11  cantons  in  virhich  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  cantonal  constitu* 
tions  were  demanded  by  the  people  m 
October,  1830.  An  account  of  the  move- 
ments at  that  time  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Smizerland, — Lucerne,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  river 
Reusa  It  contains  6700  inhabitants,  and 
is,  alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  the 
Beat  of  a  pajml  nuncio.  The  cathedral 
contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Eu- 
rope. Greueral  Pfyfier's  to(K)gnipl)icai/ 
model  of  «  loi^  part  of  Switzerland,  in 
relief,  is  to  be  seen  here;  and  in  tlie 
vicinity  is  a  lion,  sculptured  in  relief 
oa  a  rock  (1820),  to  conimemomte  the 
massacre  of  the  Swiss  guards,  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  a 
pordon  of  the  large  lake  of  Vierwald- 
stadtersee. 

Lucia,  St.,  or  St.  Ai.ousm ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  l>e- 
longing  to  Great  Britain  f  27  miles  long, 
and  12  broad ;  seven  leagues  south  of 
Mardnico  ;  Ion.  ei''  W.5  lat.  1^  87'  N. 
This  island  exhibits  a  variety  of  hills,  and, 
among  others,  two  that  are  reoiarkably 
round  and  high,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At 
the  bottom  of  tbese  are  plains,  finely 
watered   with  jovoto.  aod  very  fertile. 
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Tlie  ah*,  by  the  disposition  of  the  Tiflls, 
which  admit  the  trade-winds  into  the 
island,  is  very  healthy.  The  soil  prodilces 
timber,  cocoa  and  fustle,  and  is  well 
tfd^ted  for  the  cultivation  of  Sugar  and 
coffee.  It  is  provided  with  many  bays 
and  harbors,  die  chief  of  which,  called 
Little  Cearenage,  is  accounted  tlie  best  in 
all  the  Caribbees,  Population  in  1803, 
16,640 ;  whites,  1290  j  j)eople  of  color, 

•  1(360;  slaves,  13,690:  in  1810,  20,000. 
The  town  of  Carenage  contains  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  Casttes  9000  or 
4000. 

LuciAN,  a  Greek  autlior,  distinffolshed 
lor  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  bom  in 
8amosata,  the  capital  of  Comagene,  on 
the  Euphrates,  during  the  reitjn  of  Trajan. 
He  was  of  humble  onginj  and  was  placed, 
while  young,^  with  his  uncle,  to  study 
statuary;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  hi? 
first  attempts,  he  went  to  Antioch,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  forensac 
rhetoric.  He  soon,  however,  confined 
himself  to  the  latter,  and  travelled  in  sev- 
eral countries  (among  others,  Greece, 'Ita- 
ly, Spain  and  Gaul)  as  a  rhetorician.  In 
the  reign   of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was 

^madeprociuatorof  the  province  ofEgypt, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  oO 
or  90  years  old.  Tiie  works  of  Lucian, 
of  which  many  have  come  down  to  us, 
are  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical  and  satir- 
icslf  mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
The  most  popular  are  those  in  which  he 
ridicules  with  great  wit  the  popular  my- 
thology and  the  philosophtctu  sects,  par- 
ticuiarly  his  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  and 
of  tlie  Dead.  They  have  given  him  the 
character  of  being  the  wittiest  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  He  seems  not  to  belong  to 
any  system  himself  but  he  attacks  im- 
posture and  superstition  freely  and  boldly 
wherever  he  finds  them.  The  Epicureans, 
wlio,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  him,  are 
therefore  treated  with  more  forbearance. 
The  Christian  religion,  of  which,  howev- 
er, he  knew  little,  and  that  only  through 
the  medium  of  mysticism,  was  an  object 
of  ills  ridicule.  In  his  sarcasm,  he  not 
unfrequently  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
trutii,  sometimes  repeats  calumnies  against 
elevated  characters,  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  our  time,  onends 
against  decency,  though^  in  general,  he 
ahows  himself  a  friend  of  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  Bourdo- 
let  (PaHs,  1615>  foL),  by  Hemsterfatiis  and 
Reitz  (Amsterdam,  17^4^,  4  vols.,  4to.),  and 
the  ttipont  (10  vols.,  8vo.).  Among  the 
£nefi8h  translations  axe  those  of  Spence, 

'Htckes  anit  Franklin. 


LUCTKTV  BONAPARTK.      (SSiB   i^pWmJUi^ 

end  of  this  volume.) 

Lucifer  (%^-6eiirer ;  with  the  QreekSf 
phosphorus) ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Auitmu 
As  leader  of  the  starS)  his  office,  hi  com^ 
mon  with  the  Hours,  was  to  take  care  «€ 
the  steeds  and  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and  ba 
ia  represented  riding  on  a  white  horse,  as 
tlie  precursor  of  his  mother ;  therefore  tha 
morning  star.  He  is  also  the  eifeoing 
star  (Hesperus),  and  in  this  character  bm 
a  dark-cok>red  horee.  For  this  reamii. 
riding  horses  [desvUorn)  were  conseeratM 
to  him,  and  the  Roinans  gave  bkn  th« 
name  of  Desutlor,  It  has  tons  be^i 
known,  that  the  evening  and  mommg  mxt. 
are  one  and  the  same,  viz.  the  beautiful  aadi 
bright  planet  Venus. — ^The  name  of  Lucifkt 
is  also  given  to  the  prince  of  darkness,  aa 
allegorical  explanation  of  the  ftshers  oftfaa 
church  makings  passage  of  Isaiah  (ix,  23)^ 
in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  comp^ited 
with  the  morning  star,  refer  to  the  evft 
one, 

LuciLius,  Caius  Ennius,  a  Roman 
knight,  grand  uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great 
on  the  maternal  side,  bom  at  Suessa  (B^O. 
149),  served  his  first  campaign  againal 
Numantia,  under  Scipio  Amcanus,  witk 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  con- 
sidered the  inventor  of  the  Roman  satbne^ 
because  he  first  gave  it  the  ibrm  under 
which  this  kind  of  poetry  was  carried  ta 
perfection  by  Peishis,  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal. His  satires  were  superior,  indeed,  to 
the  rude  productions  of  an  Ennius  aad 
Pacuvius,  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surpassed 
by  those  who  followed  him.  Horace  com- 
pares him  to  a  river  which  carries  along 
precious  dust  mixed  with  much  useleas 
rubbish.  Of  30  satires  which  he  ynrom, 
only  some  fingments  hare  been  preserved 
in  various  editions,  of  which  those  of  Doo- 
sa  (Leyden,  1597, 4to. ;  Amsterdam,  1061, 
4to. ;  aud  Padua,  1735)  are  esteemed  tbe 
best.  In  his  lifetime,  these  satires  had  ad 
uncommon  popularity.  He  died  at  Napl^ 
about  103  B.  C— There  was  also  another 
Lucilius,  who  wrote  a  didactic  poem^MhM, 
edited  by  CoroUus  (Le  CIcrc),  Amster- 
dam, 18u3. 

LuciNA,  a  surname  of  Juno  (acconMntt 
to  some,  of  Diana ;  according  to  other^ 
the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno),  is  derived  eiUier  from  litcus  (git)va, . 
because  her  temple  stood  in  a  grove;.  Or 
lux  (light,  because  children  are  brought  to 
light  at  birth),  or  from  luceo  (I  shine,  as 
denoting  the  moon).  Her  festival  waa 
celebrated  March  1,  on  which  occasidn 
the  matrons  assembled  in  her  temple, 
adorned  h  with  flowers,  and  implorea  a 
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hsppy  «iid  biAve  posterity^  fecundity  and 
an  easy  deliyery.    (See  UUhvia,) 

LucKifBR,  Nicholas;  a  baron  of  the 
German  empire,  bom  at  Campen  io  Ba- 
varia, who  became  a  general  in  the  French 
anny.  In  the  seven  years'  war,  having 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  com- 
Buinder  of  hussarsi  he  was,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  peace,  invited  to  enter  into  the 
service  or  France,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  licutenant-generai.  In  1789, 
he  sided  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and, 
ikom  the  beginning  of  1791,  be  held  vari- 
ous military  employments.  His  age,  ex- 
periuBnce  and  reputation  occasioned  his 
beiBg  placed  in  situations  to  which  his 
abihties  were  unequal.  In  December, 
1791,  he  received  the  bdton  of  marshal ; 
and  a  few  months  after,  he  was  appointed 

Snerahssimo  of  the  French  armies.  After 
ving  made  his  appei^pince  at  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  shortXved  popularity, 
imd  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the 
king's  constitutional  authority,  he  went  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  at  Stras- 
bui^.  After  August  10, 1792,  he  lost  the 
chief  command.  He  went  to  Paris  to  jus- 
tify himself  before  the  national  conven- 
tion, in  January,  1793,  and  was  ordered  to 
retue  wherever  Jie  thought  proper.  Hav- 
ing some  time  after  demanded  payment 
of  a  pension  due  to  him,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  to  death. 

LucjtNOw ;  a  city  of  Bengal,  caoital  of 
*  a  drear  of  the  same  name,  in  Oude,  situ- 
ated on  the  Goomty ;  95  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  Allahabad,  and  215  S.  E.  of  Delhi; 
Ion.  8(y  55^  E. ;  lat  26°  24'  N.;  popula- 
tbn,  in  1800,  estimated  at  upwards  of 
300,000 ;  since  that  time  it  is  thought  to 
have  diminished ;  it  was  formerly  esti- 
mated as  high  as  500,000.  It  is  a  very 
.ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
enK>rB  or  nabobs  of  Oude.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  handsome  town,  the  streets  being 
very  irregular  and  narrow ;  some  of  tlje 
houses  of  brick,  but  most  of  them  mud 
walls,  covered  with  tiles.  The  situation 
Is  bad,  and  the  soU  is  a  wliite  sand,  which, 
in  hot  weather,  is  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  and  pervades  every  thing.  The 
ffik  domes  or  the  mosques  and  the  mauso- 
mam  of  Azoph  ud  Dowleh  give  it  a  gay 
appearance  at  a  distance.  In  the  vicinity 
<M  the  city  stand  the  houses  of  the  British 
resident  and  other  European  inhabitants. 
The  Goomty  is  navigable  for  middling- 
aized  vessels  at  all  seasons. 

LucoN,  or  Lu^onia;  the  principal  of 
.  the  Philippine  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
belonging  to  Spain,  somedmes  called  Mi- 
ft^tOf  mm  its  capital ;  between  lat  13^  and 


19^  N.;  Ion.  120^  to  ll^^"  E. ;  ateut  4g» 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  froni  90  to 
120  in  bri'mith ;  square  miles,  about  65fl0(k 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  the  whole  length. 
There  are  several  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  eometiines  de- 
strucdve;  those  of  1G50, 1754  and  1824, 
are  sdll  remembered  with  terror.  The  cli- 
mate is  moist,  but  temperate  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  soil  fertile.  Cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
produce,  grow  in  great  abundance ;  also 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  There  are  40  different  sorts  of 
palm-trees,  excellent  cocoas  and  cassia, 
wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  ebony,  san- 
dal-wood, and  excellent  timber  ibr  ship- 
building. Gold  is  found  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  washed  down  by  rains.  Cat- 
tle abound  ;  civet  cats  are  common,  and 
ambergris  is  tiirown  upon  the  coasts  in 
great  quantities.  The  commerce  is  con- 
siderable ;  the  principal  exports  are  indi- 
go, coffee,  pepper,  rice,  sugar  and  pearls. 
In  1827,  of  81  vessels  engaged  in  thin 
trade,  29  were  Spanish  and  21  American. 
The  population  is  1,376,000,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  who  are  few,  aborigi- 
nal blacks,  Malays,  Metis  and  Creoles. 
The  negroes  are  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
and  are  in  a  veiy  barbarous  state.  The 
Malays,  among  whom  the  principal  tribe 
is  die  Tagals,  are  in  part  independent,  and 
in  part  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Brave, 
active,  gay  and  industrious,  when  not  ru- 
ined by  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans, 
they  are  rendered  by  oppression  cruel  and 
rapacious.  LuQon  was  discovered  by 
Magellan,  in  1521,  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1571.    (See  Philippines,) 

Lucretia;  a  Roman  lady  of  distin- 
guished virtue,  whose  ill  treatment  by 
Sextus  Tarquin  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  fomiadon  of  the  re- 
public of  Kome.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  a  near  reladon  of  Tarquin, 
king  of  Rome.  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who 
contrived  to  become  a  ffuest  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  whose  kinsman  he 
was,  found  means  to  reach  hercharflber 
m  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  threatened, 
unless  she  gratified  his  desh^  to  stab  her, 
kill  a  slave,  and  place  him  by  her  side,  and 
then  swear  that  he  had  slain  them  both  in 
the  act  of  adulteiy.  The  ffear  of  infamy 
succeeded.  She  afterwards  summoned 
her  husband,  father  mid  kindred,  and,  after 
acqucJnting  them  with  the  whole  transao- 
don,  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  herself 
to  the  heart.  (See  Brutus^  Luciiu  Junuts.) 

LucEETius,    Titm  Carus>   a  Romnn 
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^ni^t,  probably  bora  95  B.  C^  is  su^ 

posed  to  have  studied  tlie  Epicurean  phi- 
losopiiy  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  ^d^  in  his 
lucid  intervals,  to  have  produced  seveitd 
works,  but  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
bis  44th  year.  We  possess,  of  his  composi- 
tion, a  didactic  poem,  in  six  hookByDeRtrum 
^aturoj  in  which  he  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
an  original  ima^nation,  and  in  forcible 
language.  The  unpoctical  subject  of  the 
poem  must,  of  itself  make  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  pairts,  notwithstaud^ 
10^,  such  as  thQ  description  of  human 
misery,  the  force  of  tlie  pa^^sions,  the  ter- 
rible pestilence  of  Greece,  &c.,,  demon- 
strate that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great 

.  poetical  talents.  By  reason  of  his  anti- 
quated terms,  and  the  new  meanings 
which  he  gave  to  words,  Quinctiliim  him- 
self regarded  his  poem  as  very  hard  to  be 

#  understood.  The  principal  editions  are 
those  of  Creech  (Oxford,  1G95  \  London, 
1717;  Basle,  1770,  &c.),  of  Havercamp 
(Ley<5;en,  1725, 2  vols.,  4to.),  and  of  Wake- 
field (London,  1796,  3  vols.,  4to.).  A 
masterly  German  translation,  in  the  metre 
of  the  original,  has  been  executed  by 
Kncbel  (Leipsic,  1821,  4to.).  The  Italian 
version  by  Marchetti,  and  tlie  French  by 
Pongerville,  are  also  good.  The  poem  has 
also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech, 
by  Busby  and  by  Good.  Good's  transla- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  Wake- 
field, and  by  elaborate  annotations. 

LucuLLUs,  Lucius  Licinius;  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen 
iiHlis  cttruUsy  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Marcus  Licinius,  he  manifested, in 
tlie  Marsian  war,  ability  and  courage.  In 
the  dvil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of 
the  city  679,  he  was  appointed  consul  and 
commander  of  the  army  which  was  to 
proceed  to  Cilicla  against  Mithridates. 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates 
with  an  inferior  command  during  his 
questorship,  he  was  acquainted  with  this 
countiy.  He  first  sought  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline,  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  forgotten  among  the  voluptuous 
Asiatics.  Mithridates  had  already  made 
a  victorious  beginning  of  the  campaign 
by  a  naval  battle  with  the  consul  Aurelius 
dotta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  Lucui- 
Ins  was  therefore  compelled  to  hasten  the 
apackof  hjs  land  forces..  But  when  he 
approached  the  army  of  Mithridates^  and 
ascertuned  its  strength,  he  deemed  it  ju- 
dicious to  avoid  a  decisive  battle,  and  con- 
tented faunself  with  cutting  off  the  king's 


conupuDications.  IVCtlvidaies  now  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  to  be- 
siege the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of 
Asia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus,  however,  defeated  his  reai;- 
guard  on  their  march  thither,  and  com- 

E;lled  the  .king  to  give  up  his  attempt 
ucuUus  now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  prepared  a  fleet,  and  van- 

auished  the  squadron  of  Mithridates  near 
le  island  of  Leinnos.  This  victory  ena- 
bled him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons 
of  Mithridates  from  the  Archipelago. 
The  generals  of  Lucullus  subdued,  mean- 
while, all  Bithynia  and  Paphlogoiiia.  Lu- 
cullus, again  at  the  head  of  his  army,  con- 
ouered  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and,  al- 
though overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  bat- 
tle, he  soon  acquired  such  advantages, 
that  he  finally  bixjke  up  the  hostile  army, 
and  Mithridates  himself  sought  protection 
in  Armenia.  Lucullus  now  changed 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  provinc%  Tigranes 
refiising  to  surrender  Mithridates  to'  th© 
Romans,  Lucullus  marched  against  Ar- 
menia, and  vanquished  Tigranes.  Mithri- 
dates, however,  contended  with  various 
fortune,  till  Lucullus  was  prevented  from 
continuing  the  war  against  hun  effectually, 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  who  accus- 
ed him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice 
and  covetousness.  In  Rome,  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  soldiers  towai-ds  Lucullus 
was  found  well-grounded  ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  chief  command  and  recalled. 
He  was  received,  however,  by  tlie  [)atri- 
cians,  witli  every  mark  of  respect,  and  ob- 
tained a  splendid  triumph.  From  this 
time,  Lucullus  remtiined  a  private  individ- 
ual, 8i)ending  in  profuse  voluptuousness 
the  immense  riches  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Asia,  without,  however, 
abandoning  the  more  noble  and  serious 
occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
his  residence  as  questor  in  Macedonia^ 
and  as  general  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  he 
had  become  intimate  with  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  philosophers.  His  principal 
/iwtructer  Was  the  academician  Antiochus, 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his 
campaigns.  Lucullus  was  therefore  most 
interested  in  the  Platonic  system.  After 
his  return,  he  pursued  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, induced  many  scholars  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his 
house.  He  also  founded,  bv  means  of 
Tyrannion,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  an  extensive  libra 
ry,  which  was  free  to  every  one,  and  of 
which  Cicero  made  diligent  use.  His 
example,  also,  induced  other  disdnfuished 
Romans  to  draw  learned  men  to  Rome  at 
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thei]*  expense.  At  last,  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  reason  in  consequence  of  a  philtre, 
administered  by  his  freedman  Callisthenes, 
90  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  un^ 
der  the  guardianship  of  his  brother.  He 
Boou  afler  died,  in  his  66th  or  68th  yean 
LncuHos  first  transplanted  the  cherry-tree 
to  Rome  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  680 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

Luddites  ;  a  name  given,  sonie  years 
Mnce,  in  England,  to  the  rioters  who  de- 
stroyed the  machinery  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns.  They  were  so  called  from 
one  of  their  leaders,  named  Ludd. 

LuDEN,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lockstadt, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780 ;  studied 
At  Qottiugen  ;  in  1806,  was  made  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  pliilosophy  at  Jena, 
and,  in  1810,  professor  of  history.  Besides 
numerous  historical,  philosophical  and  po- 
litical treatises  in  periodical  publications,  he 
has  written  die  Jives  of  Thomasius,  Grotius, 
and  sir  W# Temple,  and  otlier  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  Atisichie  des 
Rkeinbundes  (1808);  Mgetndne  Gt- 
schichte  der  Volker  uiid  StaaUn  des  JUier- 
thums  (3d  edition,  1824);  MLgtmeine  Ge- 
schichie  der  Volker  und  Staaten  des  MUtelal- 
iers  (1821):  and  Gesch.  derDeutschen  Vol- 
ker  (3d  vol.,  1827]^  In  his  Nemesis,  or 
Political  and  Historical  Journal,  he  attack- 
ed the  statements  of  Kotzebue,  in  his 
"  secret,  dangerous,  and,  in  part,  unfounded 
report."  He  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wehnar^s  Trav- 
els in  the  V,  States. 

Ludlow,  Edmund,  a  distinguished 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I,  the  eldfst  son  of  sir 
Henry  JLudlow,  was  bom  about  1602,  at 
Maiden  Bradley,  in  the  county  of  WUts, 
and  received  liis  education  at  Oxford, 
whence  he  removed  to  tlie  Temple,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  law.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  parliamentary  amiy,and 
when  "  the  self-cfenying  ordinance''  took 
place,  he  remained  out  of  any  ostensible 
situation,  until  chosen  member  Cor  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  place  of  his  father.  At  tliis 
time^  the  machinations  of  Cromwell  be- 
coimng  visible,  he  was  opposed  by  Ludlow 
with  firmness  and  openness.  With  a  view 
of  establishing  a  republic,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my against  the  parliament,  when  the  latter 
voted  the  kings  concessions  a  basis  for 
treaty,  and  was  also  one  of  Charles's 
judges.  With  a  view  of  removing  liim, 
Cromwell  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
^neral  of  horse  in  Ireland,  where  he 
joined  the  army  under  Ireton,  and  acted 
with  great  vigor  and  ability.  When 
C/romwell  was  declared  protector,  Lud- 


low used  ftU  his  influence  with  ihie  urmf 
against  him,  on  which  account  he  was 
recalled,  and  put  under  arrest  Although 
he  refused  to  enter  into  any  engaffement 
not  to  act  against  the  government,  he  wns 
at  length  allowed  to  co  to  London,  where, 
in  a  conversation  with  Cromwell  himself 
be  avowed  his  republican  principles,  and, 
refusing  all  security  or  engagement  for 
submission,  be  rfetired  into  Efi»ex,  whew 
he  nemained  imtil  the  death  of  the  pro« 
tector.  When  Richard  Cromwell  sue 
ceeded,  he  joined  the  army  party  at  Wal 
Ihigford-house,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  in 
which  he  took  his  seat  The  restoration 
was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and,  fin<f- 
ing  tlie  republicans  unable  to  resist  it,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Gre- 
ne\'a,  whence  he  atler^'ards,  with  many 
more  fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at 
Lausanne,  where  Jiisle  was  assassinated 
by  some  English  royalists.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  lives  of  Ludlow 
and  others ;  but  his  caution,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistracy  of  Berne,  protect- 
ed him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Vevay,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  England  afler  the  revolution, 
from  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
parliament  for  his  apprehcnslou,  by  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  tonr 
party.  He  closed  his  life  in  exile,  in  \6&S^ 
being  then  in  his  73d  year.  Ludlow  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
characters  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy.  His  Me- 
moirs contain  many  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  general  history  of  the  times :  they 
are  written  iu  a  manly,  unaffected  style, 
and  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 

Luff;  the  order  of  the  helmsman  to 
put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  make  the  ship  sail  nearer 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

LroDUNUH ;  the  Latui  name  of  sevend 
cities;  1.  a  colony  of  the  Itomans,  also 
called  LugdunuSy  the  present  Lyons  (q.  y.\ 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot 
2.  Lugdtmum  Batavorwn  (Lugd.  Bat) ;  a 
city  in  Gallia  Belgico,  at  a  later  perioa,  in 
the  middle  ages,  called  Lttlhis ;  at  present, 
Leydtn  (q.  v.);  hence,  on  the  title-page 
of  classics,  Lugduni  Batavorum^  many  of 
which  are  very  fine  editions.  3.  Lugchi' 
num ;  a  city  of  the  ConveusB,  in  Uallia 
Aqultania,  most  probably  the  present  St 
Beitrand.  4.  Lugdunensis  (Ualha)  was 
the  name  given,  in  the  nine  of  Augustus,  to 
a  part  of  Caesar's  Gallia  Celtica.  There 
were  Lugdunensis  PrimAy  afterwards  Im- 
(mnais ;  JLugdtmensis  Secunda,  ailerwar& 
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wards  TWome,  Main^Jtnjw.  and  BriUO' 
n^ ;  Lugdunentis  QuaHcif  or  Sen^ia,  com- 
Drising  pan  of  Ciuiinpagne,  south  of  the 
ttfuroe,  the  southecn  pan  of  Isle  do  France^ 
Chartrain,  Peio^e  and  Orleanqais. 

hvQOER ;  a  vesMl  cajrying  three  inaBtsi^ 
with  a  ruuDing  bowspnt,  upoB  which  she 
^ets  lug-saiis,  and  sometu^  has  top-€ail» 
ad^ed  to  them. 

hvaSAth;  a  quadrilateral  Bail  bent  up* 
on  a  yard,  which  han^  obliquely  to  the 
maat,  at  one  third  of  ita  length.  These 
are  more  piuticularly  used  in  the  barcch 
Unga»9  navigated  by  the  Spaniaida  in  the 
^^terranean. 

LvER ;  aulhor  of  one  of  the  Goepek^ 
which  is  distinguished  for  fullness^  aecu^ 
jBicy,  and  traces  of  extenave  information; 
also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  whicii 
lie  gives  a  methodical  accotmt  of  the  ori* 
mn  of  the  Christian  church,  and,  partieu- 
kriy,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostle  PauL 
^Hiough  these  two  books  were  designed 
merely  for  his  friend  Theophilus,  they 
0oon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and 
were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Con^ 
ceming  the  circumstances  <^  the  life  of 
this  evangelist,  nothing  certain  is  known, 
except  tliAt  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth*  was  a 
ixtttemporary  of  the  apostles,  and  eould 
li«ve  heard  accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
fitmi  the  mouths  of  eye-witneases^  and 
was  fer  several  vears  a  con^xmiod  of  the 
spoede  Paal,  in  mB  travels;  so  that,  in  th6 
Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  he  refaites  what  he 
liimselfhadseenandpaiticipatedin.  The 
coniecture  that  he  was  a  pbysielap  is  more 
nrobable  than  the  tradition  which  makes 
hkm  a  painter,  and  which  attributes  to  him 
an  okl  picture  of  Christy  preserved  at 
Rome,  On  account  of  this  latter  tradi- 
tkm,  however,  he  is  the  patron  saint  of 
painters,  and  a  celekmited  academy  of 
these  ardsti^  at  Rome,  bears  his  name. 

LiTKK  OF  LxTnsff,  oile  of  the  ibundetB 
of  modern  painting  in  the  North,  stands 
by  the  side  of  Mmr,  Holbeon  and  Krar 
nach,  at  the  head  of  the  old  German 
school,  thongfa,  stricdy,  he  does  not  be- 
long to  Germany.  He  was  bom  at  Ley^ 
den,  1484,  and  enjoyed,  in  eaiif-life,  the 
iastmcdon  of  his  iauier,  Hugo  Jacob,  aad 
afterwards  that  of  Cornelius  Eogelbrecht- 
a^  an  eminent  painter,  and  i^olar  of 
Van  Eyk.  At  the  early  a^  of  nine,'  he 
began  to  engrave,  and,  m  his  twelfth  yeai^ 
astonished  all  judges,  by  a  painting,  in 
n,or&Habivt    in  his  I5th 


wtter-eokna,' 
year,  he  pnodueed  several  pAeceS)  com|>oa- 
ad  and  engimvedlty  himsei^  amoiDg  whicik 
the  Tnai  offit.  AaihcMig^aDd  ||w  CoonB- 
voL.  vin.  13 


t^n  of  St.  Paul,  la  regard  to  coinpoflHioo» 
characteristic  expression,  drap€4ry,  and 
management  of  the  graver,  are  models 
After  this,  he  executed  many  painting  in 
oil,  water^oolors^  and  on  glass ;  likewise  a 
multitude  of  eagnvings,  which  spread  his 
^une  widely.  Be  formed  a  fiiendly  indr 
macy  with  the  celebrated  John  of  Alabusa 
and  Albert  Diirer,  who  visited  him  in 
jLeyden.  His  unremitted  application  in- 
jured his  health ;  apd  his  anxious  fnend* 
persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Neth- 
eiianda.  But  his  hypochondria  was  not 
removed.  He  imagined  himself  poisoned 
by  envious  painters,  and  hardly  left  his 
bed  for  almost  six  years;  during  which 
time  he  labored  unintenmptedly,  and  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  art  He  died  in 
1533,  in  his  40th  year.  This  artist  is  exr 
ceMent  in  almost  al)  pa^is  of  his  art,  though 
he  ceuld  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
taste  which  characterized  the  childhood 
of  painting.  His  designs  aie  striking  in;' 
genious  and  varied ;  his  grouputg  judi^- 
ciotis  and  natural ;  character  appears  in  all 
his  figures,  particidarly  in  the  heads,  though 
this  character  cannot  be  called  nobfo. 
The  situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures 
are  veir  various,  which  is  the  more  re- 
maritakje,  from  the  great  number  of  per- 
sonsoftailbund  in  his  paintings.  Hisdmw- 
ing  is  correct,  yet  not  ideal,  bat  ftisbioned 
a&r  the  models  of  the  country  in  whidi  ha 
lived.  His  drapery  is,  indeed,  mostly  aiv 
ranged  with  truth,  but  vridiout  taste,  heavy, 
and  defbnned  i^  many  ami&ll  foldsL 
His  coloring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but 
the  aerial  persf^cdve  n  neglectiKli  and 
there  is  acertain  harshness,  not  to  be  mia- 
taken,  peculiar  to  that  period  of  the  art« 
Notwithstanding  his  h^  finisli,  he  paint- 
ad  easily.  His  engravings  and  wood-cuts 
bear  evidence  of  a  most  careftd  and 
steady  management  of  the  graver.  They 
are  very  rare,  and  highly  prized,  |>aiticu>- 
larly  those  in  whi6h  he  selected  the  sama 
subject  vrith  Albert  Diirer,  in  <Nrder  to 
compete  with  him*  The  fiiends  often 
shared  their  ideas  and  compositions ;  but  * 
Luke  ranks  bdow  Dttter.  The  fullest 
and  moBt  beautiful  collection  of  engravings 
by  this  master,  is  in  the  librsay  at  Vien- 
na. HisjpaintingB  are  scattered  about  in 
-many  gaiWies;  the  principal  inlicyden, 
Vienna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tii- 
buna  at  Florence. 

LoxjiT,  Raymond,  a  ^sdnguished  scho- 
lastic of  the  tiurteeitth  century,  author  of 
the  mediod  called  ^$  LMana^  tiugfat 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteaath  centuries,  was  bom 
In  Miiecca,  in  1SS5^   After  hftviag  tmn 
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LULLY— LUNA. 


Attached  to  the  gay  court  of  James  I  of 
Arragon,  lie  became  filled  with  pious 
Ibelings,  and,  at  about  the  age  of  30,  retir- 
ed to  a  solitude,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  infidels,  began'  the  study  of 
theology.  Encouraged  by  visloitk,  he  un^ 
dertook  the  task  by  studying  the  Eastan 
languages,  and  invented  his  new  method, 
or  Ar$  demonetraiivd  VerHatis,  for  ^e  put'^ 
pose  of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  nith 
were  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited 
Rome  and  France,  in  the  schools  of  which 
he  taught ;  and,  while  at  Montpellter,  com- 
posed  his  *^  iffwentwaVeritatis,  in  wiiich 
he  developes  and- simplifies  his  method. 
Passtng-over  into  Afirica,  fi>r  the  purpose 
.of  convincing  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
,  of  tl»  ttuth  of  Christianity,  he  narrowly 
,  escaped  with  his  life ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  wrote  his  Te^ida  f^eneraUs,  a 
sort  of  key  to  his  former  woncs,  and,  in 
1298,  obtained  from  Philip  the  Fair  a  pro- 
fbssorahip  at  Paris.  Prom  this  period 
dates  the  establishment  of'  his  doctrine  in 
Europe.  His  Ars  expofHim  and  •4r6or 
Sctentia  are  his  other  principal  works  on 
this  subject.  A  second  viat  to  Africa,  for 
th^  purpose  of  converting  the  disciples  of 
Averroes,  resulted  in  his  banishment  from 
that  region;  but  he  returned  a  third  time, 
-and  was  stoned  to  death,  ^lout  1315. 
The  LuHian  method  was  taught  and  com- 
mented on  f^r  several  centuries  In  Europe. 
The  principal  comm^atators  are  Leffivre- 
d'Etaptes,  Alstedius,  Sebonde,  &c.  (See 
Deserando,  flisUdre  comparit  des  Systimes 
dt  PkUoaophk,) 

LuLLT,  Jean  Bapdste;  bom  at  Flor* 
ence,  of  obscvre  parents,  in  1634.  As  a 
V  -child,  he  exhibited  a  passionate  fondness 
fer  mufdc  The  ohevalier  Guise,  who  had 
been  commiseBOned  by  Mite,  de  Montpen- 
sier  to  send  her  an  Itatian  page,  struck 
with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and  despatch^ 
«d  him  to  Paris  in  hisiOtli  year*  The 
lady,  however,  was  so  liUJe  pleased  by  faiJB 
-appearance,  that  she  sent  him  into  her 
^  ikitcheii,  wiiere  he  remained  some  time  in 
*  the  humble  capacitv  of  an  under-seuUion. 
-His  musical  talent  becoming  accidentally 
'known  to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  lus 
representati<Mis  procured  him  to  be  placed 
•under  a  masten  He  now  rose  rapidly,  till 
he  obtained  the  appointmeet  of  musician 
10  th«  court  His  performance  soon  oit- 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  by  whose 
direction,  a  new  band,  called  ks  peUia  Ft- 
oiona,  was  formed,  and  Luily  placed  at  the 
head  of  it,  in  1660  \  about  vtrhich  period, 
he  composed  the  music  to  the  then  favop^ 
ite  amusemetiCB  of  the  couvt,  oidled  haUdi^ 
of  cUuciAgy  intflnauBod  wkb 


fljnging  and  recitative;  In  1670,  LuIIy 
was  made  joint-director  of  the  French 
opera,  esiabttshed  the  preceding  year,  on 
the  plan  of  that  at  Venice,  which  situation 
he  filled  till  his  decease,  in  1687.  Luliy 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

LiTifBA«o  (from  Ium6u9,  the  loin);  a 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins.    (Bee  BhtvmcHism,) 

Lumpers  ;  laborers  employed  to  load 
and  unload  a  merchant  ship  when  hi 
harbor. 

LuMP-Frsff  {cydoptetuB,  Lin.).  Theoa 
fish  are  very  remarkaole  for  the  manner  in 
which  then*  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 
They  are  imited  by  a  membrane  so  ogb  to 
form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disk. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  these  fish  are 
enabled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any 
substance  to  which  they  apply  themselves. 
This  has  been  proved  by  plachig  one  of 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly,  that,  on  taking  the  fish  by 
the  tail,  the  whole  vessel  and  its  contentti 
were  lifted  fh)m  the  ground,  althoagh  it 
held  some  gallons.  (Brit.  Zoolcgy,)  The 
largest  of  the  genus  is  the  C  lun^nis :  this 
is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  sometimes 
weighs  seven  pounds,  "nie  back  is  arch- 
ed and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie* 
gtited  with  brown.  The  body  is  covered 
with  sharp,  black  tubercles ;  and  on  each  ^ 
side,  there  are  tiiree  rows  of  large,  bony 
scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the  norih- 
em  seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland^ 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  devoured  by 
the  seals,  who  swallow  aU  but  the  skine^ 

Quantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen 
oating  about  in  the  spring  months,  when 
these  fish  approach  the  land  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  spawnings  It  is  said  that  the  spots 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depreda- 
tions can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
fimoothness  of  the  water.  Crantz  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  barren  tracts  of 
Greenland,  who  are  obhged  to  depend,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  on 
^sh,  eageriy  avail  themselves  of  the  arri- 
val of  this  species.  The  roe  is  remftrkabhr 
laree?  when. boiled,  it  forms  an  exceed- 
in^y  Broes  and  oily  food,  of  which  the 
Greenmnders  are  very  fond.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  insipid. 

Lump-lac.  (See  Cocma^  end  of  th« 
article.) 

LuiTA  (the  moOD),  amonc  the  Greeks, 
Selene,  wis  tiie  daughter  of  Hyperioc  and 
Terra  (GflsaJLand  was  the  same, according 
tawmm»  iBytbakigisi%«s  Diana. (q. v.)  Sifa 
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<WMWMibt;yd  bf  ilie  aneieiit  iohabitants 
4»f  die  eanh  with  niany  superstitious  forms 
and  ceremoiues.  It  was  supposed  that 
magiciaDs  and  ^ncbanters^  particular^ 
Ibooe  of  TheflBaly,  had  an  unccmtrollable 
power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they  could 
draw  her  down  firom  heaven  at  pleasure, 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations. 
Her  eclipse^  according  to  their  opinions, 
proceeded  mm  thence,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and 
cymbali^  to  ease  her  kbors,  and  to  render 
tne  power  of  magic  less  effectuaL    (See 

mis.) 

Lunar  Caustic*  (See  AtUraU  ^  SU" 
vtr.) 

LuKAR  Year.    (See  Year.) 

Lunatics,  in  naedidnew  (See  Menial 
DerangemenL) 

JLimaticSf  in  law.    (See  Mn  Ckmipes,) 

LuiTn,4>r  Luin>BN;  a  town  in  Sweden, 
province  of  Skonen,  and  government  of 
M&lmohus,  5  miles  from  tne  Baltic ;  Ion. 
ldP£.;  lat  55^44'N.;  population,  3224. 
It  is  a  bishi^^  see,  and  contains  a  univer- 
«nr,  founded  in  1668,  by  Charles  IX, 
which  has  15  professors,  a  botanic  garden, 
an  AfMitn|fi^H>Ml  theatre^  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
i^efl^  an  observatory,  and  a  library  of 
401,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students, 
ki  1827,  was  63L 

LuifKBURo;  formerly  a  principality  of 
Lower  Saxony,  atpresent  a  province  of 
Hanover,  vnth  43i5  square  miles,  and 
964,000  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  fonns  hs 
boundary  on  the  north  and  north-east 
Limebuig  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  interrupt- 
ed here  and  there  by  deep  moors  and  for- 
ms i£  pine.  The  maishes  on  the  rivers 
are,  however,  wonderftUly  productive,  but 
lliey  are  better  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the 
euldvation  of  garden  vegetables,  than  for 
tillage.  The  rivers  <^  the  province  all 
flow  into  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  the  high- 
bod  which  divides  the  basins  of  those  two 
OTers  being  the  great  Luneburg  heath. 
The  dikes,  which  protect  the  country  from 
the  intmdiitions  of  the  Elbe,  are  enor- 
moosly  expenave.  About  seven  tenths 
of  the  whole,  province  are  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  com  is  not  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhahit- 
mts.  Flax  is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
cattle  are  niimeioas  and  of  a  good  de- 
flcripiioo.  Bees  are  kept  on  the  heaths, 
and  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  impor- 
ttoL  Salt,  wod,  linen,  beeswax  and 
wooden-wares,  are  the  chief  enorts. 
The  greet/ommercial  load  firom  Ham- 
burg to  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  runs 
through  the  province,  and  the  towns  of 
Luoeoaig  and  CeOe  cany  on  a  connder*- 


fale  commission  business.  Luneburg  was 
orimnally  an  allodial  estate  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  and  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  &miiy.  (See  BrurU" 
mcky^Luneburg,  the  capitel  of  the  prov 
ittce,  i^an  old  town,  with  about  11,300 
inhabitantB,  situated  on  the  Ihnenau, 
which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  smidl 
vessels.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  curious  gyp- 
seous rock,  118  feet  high,  ^n  which  are 
remains  of  ancient  fi>rtifications,  and  in 
the  quarries  of  which  is  found  the  rare 
min^ah  boracite.  The  sak  spritigB  are 
capable  of  yiekling  2000  tons  of  salt  a 
week.  The  transit  trade  between  Haivover 
and  Brunswick  is  extensive,  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  being  brought  to  Luneburv 
aimually,  and  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
rixdoilais. 

Lunette,  in  the  art  of  fortification;  a 
very  vague  expression,  which,  in  its  origi- 
nal sinufiCation,  probably  comprised  every 
detached  work  built  in  the  ferm  of  an  an- 
^e,  and  consisting  of  but  two  fiices.  It 
was  afierwatxls  used  in  a  more  limit^ 
sense,  to  denote,  1.  Small,  generally  ir- 
regular, works,  with  or  whhout  flanks, 
that  are  placed  in  the  principal  ditch,  be- 
fore the  ravelins,  or  other  out-works,  fer 
the  purpose  of  covering  such  places  of  tlie 
chief  rampart,  as  may  be  seen  fit)m  the 
open  field,  cmt  of  defending  firom  the  side 
such  points  as,  through  a  mistake  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  fortifications,  were 
left  unprotected,  the  guns  ftom  the  bas- 
tions not  being  idile  to  reach  them.  2.  Ad- 
vanced works  on  or  before  the  glacis, 
sometimes  constructed  in  the  form  of  an 
angle,  sometimes  in  the  ibrm  of  a  bastion. 
Tms  kind  of  lunettes,  skilfully  disposed 
on*  the  weak  fronts  of  a  place,  and  arrang- 
ed in  one  or  two  lines,  so  as  to  flank  one 
another,  may  check  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  for  a  consklerable  time,  by  obliging 
him  to  make  his  trenches  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  he  would  otherwise  have  done, 
and  subjecting  him  to  losses  m  the  captin^ 
of  each  lunette.  Particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  impossible  fi>r  the  enemy  to 
attack  two  lunettes  at  the  same  time. 

Luif EViLLE ;  an  open  city  of  Lorraine, 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  a  fiiiitful 
plain,  with  a  castle,  d^churches,  and  12,378 
mhahitants.  In  1735,  Stanishius  Leczyn- 
ski,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  Lorraine 
and  Bar  had  been  granted,  redded  here. 
LatiS^aS'N.;  lon.6°30'E. 

LunetUUf  Peace  of ;  concluded  Feb.  9,' 
1801,  between  Austria  (also  m  the  namo 
of  the  German  emputs)  and  the  French 
npubyci  upon  the  basis  of  tiie  paaoe  «f 
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pampo-Fomjo.  (q.T.)  Belguim  wid  tlio 
left  pank  of  the  Rhine  were  ceded  *o 
Prance ;  Milan  and  Mantua  to  tlie  Cisalpioe 
(q.  V.)  republic ;  Venice,  and  the  countty 
as  far  as  the  Adige,  I^trta  and  Dahna^ 
to  Austria.  The  princes  on  the  kfl  bank 
of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  indemnified  bj 
territories  within  the  empire.  Austria 
ceded  the  FrickthaJ,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  Basle  and  Zurzacb,  to  France, 
jwho,  m  1802,  gave  them  to  Switzerlaad* 
Austria  ceded  firisgau  to  the  duke  of  Mo« 
deua»  and  consent^  to  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ctruria,  for  which  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  indemnified 
m  (Germany.  The  ralJev  of  the  Rhine 
formed  the  boundary  of  Franca  The 
pavigatiou  of  the  river  was  declared  free, 
and  remained  so  until  1804,  when  toll 
was  im|K)eed  for  the  complete  indemnifi- 
cauou  of  several  membiierB  of  the  empire. 
Lui^GS ;  the  org&ns  of  resputition  in  the 
mammaUa  (man,  quadrupeds,  and  the  ce- 
taceous animals^  birds  and  reptiles.  The 
lungs  are  situated  in  the  chest,  and  are 
divided  into  two  ports,  called  2o6e«.  They 
ore  enveloped  in  a  delicate  and  trahapar€»t 
membrane,derived  from  the  pleuni,through 
vrhich  they  have  the  appeainoce  of  net- 
work,  and  are  connected  with  the  spine  by 
the  pleura,  with  the  neck  by  the  windpipe, 
and  wijth  the  heart  bv  the  roots  or  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins.  In  their 
specific  gravity,  th^  are  tbe  lightest  qCbH 
t^e  animai  organs,  even  when  exhausted 
of  au* ;  hence  their  name  of  lighU.  To 
the  touch,  they  ore  soft,  spongy  and  elas- 
thp  In  theu*  internal  structure,  diey  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  meud- 
branous,  celled  blood-vessels,  nerves  and 
lymphatics,  all  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  ceUs  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  have  no  communication  with 
the  cellular  substance :  small  tubes  arise 
fiiom  them,  which  are  finaUy  united  into 
one  large  tube  from  each  lobe ;  and  these 
two  at  length  join  to  form  the  windpipe. 
The  blood-ve^^ls  called  the  pvljnonary 
vessels  are  destined  to  distribute  the  blood 
through  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  action  of  the  air  (see 
Blooi^  and  HtaH);  while  the  bronchial 
vessels  are  intended  to  supply  the  blood 
which  nourishes  the  lungs.  (For  the  ac- 
tion of  these  ^nrgans  in  respiration,  see 
BA$piratwtu)  The  cetacea  (whales,  seals, 
^.)  breathe  by  Icm^  and  are  therefore 
obliged'to  ascend,  at  mtarvals,  to  the  sur- 
'Jice  of  the  water,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air.  The  respiratory  orifice,  in 
these  animals,  is  not  situated  at  the  ex- 
tisaMtjy  of  the  fsosm^  but  od  tbe^ftoip  of  the 


l^ad.  InlMi«b,thalaiig8flrei 
in  quadrupeds,  but  they  have  air  distrib- 
Uted  throughout  theh-  muscular  system 
and  in  the  cavities  of  \he  bones^ — ^I^ 
lungs  aftbrd  a  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  new-bom  child^  w^ch  is  found 
dead,  was  or  was  not  living,  when  boro,-^ 
a.  question  of^n  of  ereat  importance  in 
^rensic  medicine.  The  lungs  of  the  in«> 
fant  ore  placed  in  water,  to  see  whether 
they  will  swim  or  sink.  Belbre  Urtii,  tbe 
lungs  ore  dari^  red,  contracted  intoasmall 
place  within  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  finii| 
and  specifically  heavier  than  water*  -They 
theretbre  sink  in  water,  whether  they  ore 
entire  or  cut  into  pieces ;  and  when  cut^ 
no  air-bubbles  come  forth,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water,  nor  does  much  Uood  ap- 
pear. But  if  the  babe  has  lived  afto 
birth,  And  therefore  breothed,  air  has  en- 
tered the  lungs,  has  thus  enlarged  the  cav- 
ity of  the  4^heet,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
are  expanded,  appear  of  a  Tooae,  spongy 
texture,  of  a  pale  red  color,  cover  the  heart, 
and  fill  the  chest  They  then  swim  in  wa- 
ter, as  well  in  connexion  with  the  heait  «§ 
without  it,  as  well  entke  as  in  pieces,  if  cut, 
a  peculiar  sound  is  audible ;  air  j^Kioeeds 
from  them,  and  rises,  if  th^  are  pnessed 
under  water,  in  small  bubbleB.  From  tlM 
incisions  in  the  lungs,  red^  and,  ^neFaUy^ 
foamy  blood  issues.  Against  tb»  teat,  it 
hos  been  objected — 1.  tluit  air  may  be 
found  in  the  lungs,  though  the  infant 
never  breathed.  This  could  happen,  bow- 
ever,  only  (a)  firom  air  having  been  blowa 
into  them ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chest  of 
the  infant  is  not  arehed,  very  little  Uood  19 
to  be  ft>und  in  ^  lunga.  and  it  is  noc 
bright  red  nor  foamy :  (o^  from  putre- 
faction ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  would  also  be  ofibcted  by  pu- 
trefaction: the  lungs  ore  not  expanded, 
pale-red  air-bubbles  show  diemselves  only 
on  the  sui&ce,  and  not  in  the  interior 
substance,  unless  the  highest  degree  oi  pu- 
trefaction has  taken  place.  2.  It  is  said 
that  the  child  may  have  breathed,  and 
therefore  lived,  without  air  being  found  in 
the  lungs.  This  is  not  proved,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  received  ideas  of  th« 
manifestation  of  life.  3.  Thot  port  of  the 
lungs  may  swim,  another  may  sink.  This 
oan  happen  only  with  lungs  in  a  diseased 
State,  and  would  only  prove  an  att^npt  of 
the  in&nt  to  breathe,  without  the  posv- 
bility  of  living.  4.  That  &  child  may  have 
lived  without  breathing ;  but  this  state  of 
apparent  death  eannotoe  callyl  life:  tile^ 
cannot  be  supposed  without  breath.  If 
aU  precautions  are  taken,  all  intending 
oiiciinistaQoes  conodered,  the  cattenwyl 
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cppeannce  of  tife  inftnt  weR  observed, 
aod  the  state  of  (be  other  intestines  exam- 
ined, tfao  foregmng  test  may  be  considered 
as  sofficient  for  tl^  decision  of  die  ques* 
tkm,  whether  a  child  has  hvcd  after  birth 
or  not  Another  kind  of  test  by  means 
of  the  longs  has  been  proposed,  which  is 
feuiided  on  die  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body  to  a  lung  which  has 
lireothed,  and  one  which  has  not;  and 
BtiH  another,  wMch  rests  on  the  circury- 
ierence  of  the  chest  before  and  after 
breathing  has  commenced;  but  bodi  ore 
more  complkated,  troublesome,  and  leas 
tertain  than  the  former  one. 

LuPERCAXiA ;  a  yeariv  festival  obeenred 
at  Rome,  the  15th  of  F^ruary,  in  honor 
ef  the  god  Pan,  sumanied  Luperau  (fiom 
hfuB^  wol^  and  oroeo,  to  drive  away),  the 
defender  fiom  wolves.  It  was  usual  first  to 
SBcrifiee  two  goafls  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch, 
widi  the  Moody  knife,  the  foreheads  of 
two  ilhistrious  youths,  who  always  were 
obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soft 
wool  dipped  in  inilk.  After  this,  the  skins 
of  the  vicdma  were  cut  into  ^thongs,  with 
which  whips  were  made  for  the  youths. 
With  these  whips  the  youths  ran  about 
the  streets,  all  naked  except  the  middle, 
and  wMpped  diose  they  met  Women, 
in  pttfticular,  were  fond  of  receiviBg  the 
lashes,  as  it  was  beUeved  that  they  remov- 
ed burrennes^  and  eased  the  pains  of 
child-birth.  This  excmsion  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  was  perfonned  by  naked  youths, 
because  Pan  is  always  represented  naked, 
and  a  goat  was  sacrificed  because  that 
diHty  was  supposed  to  have  the  feet  of 
goats.  A  dog  was  added  as  necessary  fer 
the  shepherd.  The  priestswiilch  o^ciat- 
ed  at  the  Lupercalia  were  called  Lupercu 

hvFuat ;  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
eontaiDing  about  30  species,  which  are  her- 
baceous or  fiiitescent,  bearing  petiolate  and 
usually  digitate  leaves,  and  lar^,  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  m  a  terminal 
caceme.  The /txptrtiurperenrnff  grows  wild  in 
suuly  places^  from  Canada  to  Fk>rida,  and 
#ea»  beautiful  hhie  flowers.  It  has  been 
cuhivated  m  Europe  for  more  than  150 
fears.  We  have  eight  other  species,  and 
fvobably  more,  in  North  America,  several 
bf  which  are  only  found  westward  of  the 
Boeky  mountaina  Two  of  our  southern 
spedes  are  remarkable  for  having  ample 


LuroLnr.  M.  Pkmche  first  ascertained 
tfwt  the  three  active  ingredients  of  die 
iMp,  viz.  the  oil,  rean  and  hitter  principle, 
reside  in  the  biilliont  yellow  graius  scat- 
tered ovsr  die  calicinal  scaite  of  the  coaefu 
J3« 


whidi  serve  as  their  envelope.  Dqctdr 
Ives  of  New  York,  and  MM.  Payeu  and 
Chevalier,  have  since  confirmed  mis  po^ 
don.  Tliis  matter,  when  insulated,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  in  litde  grains,  with* 
out  cd^stence,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fingers,  and  render  them  rough.  It 
has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor:  2u)  pares 
of  it  affimkd,  1.  M^er ;  2.  essential  oil; 
3.  carbonic  acid;  4  subacetate  of  am- 
monia ;  5^  traces  of  osmasome ;  6.  traces 
of  fittnr  mmter ;  7.  gum ;  8.  malic  acid } 
9.  malate  of  lime;  10.  bitter  matter,  3&  n 
pans;  11. 'la  well  characterized  resin,  105 
parts;  12.  silica,  8  parts;  13.  traces  of  car^  ^ 
bonate,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash; 

14.  carbonate  and  phosphate  or  Ume ; 

15.  oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
The  bitter  matter,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  destroys  appetite* 

LusATiA  (in  Oennau,  Lausttz) ;  an  ex- 
tensive country,  bordering  oii  Bohemia  to 
the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Branden- 
burg to  the  north,  and  Silesia  to  the  east. 
It  was  formerly  a  marsraviate,  and  was 
£vided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  ^258  square 
miles,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
500,000.  With  the  exception  of  the  circle 
of  Kottbus,  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in 
1550^  Lusatia  was  granted  to  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1635.  In  1815,  all  Lower 
Lusatia  (1940  squaro  miles),  with  a  large 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
sia (in  all  3200  square  miles,  with  294,700 
inhabitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz.  The 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which  remained  to 
Saxony  (1050  square  miles,  with  195,000 
inhabitants),  now  forms  the  circle  of  that 
name,  compiising  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  chief  town,  Bautzen  fq.  v.).  It 
ffi  not  very  fertile,  hardly  supplving  half 
of  the  consumption  of  its  inhabimntB, 
Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  ouan- 
tities  are  imported  for  the  use  ot  the 
manufiicturea.  Linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton are  the  principal  manufactures.  (See 
Saxotvf,) 

LusiAD.    (See  Ccmoena,) 

Lusitania;  a  part  of  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accu- 
rately defined  by  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  some  descriptions,  it  extended  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  sea  of  Calabria.  The 
inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  the  Romans 
c-onquerod  them  with  great  difficulty* 
They  generallv  lived  upon  plunder,  anri 
were  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  man- 
ners.   (See  Spain,  and  Poriufal,) 

LutTiULTioif ;  purification  $  m  particidBr 
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the'  solemn  purification  or  Conse<»iidon 
of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  (sacryieium  litHrale), 
which  was  performea  after  every  census. 
(See  Census.)  The  name  may  be  derived 
urorn  luere,  in  the  sense  of  advert^  for,  on 
this  occasion,  all  public  taxes  were  paid 
by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censor ;  or 
from  lusirare  (to  expiate),  because,  after 
the  census,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was 
ofiered  for  the  whole  Roman  people.  The 
sacrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a 
sheep  or  ram  (suovetauriUa),  The  ram 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  swine  to 
Ceres,  and  the  bull  to  Mars.  This  sol- 
emu  act  was  called  lustrum  condere.  As 
this  lustration  took  place  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years,  lustrum  came  to  signify  a 
period  of  five  years. 

Lustre.    (See  Lustration.) 

Lute  (in  Italian,  lialo  ;  French,  lu^ ; 
Qcnnan,  laute,  perhaps  ftx)m  the  German 
kmteji,  to  sound)  is  an  instrument  which 
originated  fi-om  the  ancient  lyre.  (q.  v.) 
Some,  however,  think  that  it  was  intro* 
duced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  \vhere  it 
was  called  laoud ;  and  from  thence  into 
Italy,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Uuto, 
The  chelys,  or  testudoj  of  the  Romans,  was 
probably  a  similar  instrument  It  is  a 
stringed  instrumeiTt,  formeriy  much  in 
use,  anciently  containing  only  five  rows 
of  strings,  but  to  which  six,  or  more, 
were  aflerwards  added.  The  lute  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table  ;  the 
body,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides ;  the 
neck,  which  has  as  many  stops  or  divis- 
ions ;  and  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  tlie 
screws  for  turning  it  are  inserted.  In 
playing  this  instrument,  the  performer 
strikes  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  houd,  and  regulates  the  sounds  with 
those  of  the  lefL  The  notes  for  the  lute 
are  generally  written  on  six  lines,  and  not 
on  five.  There  were  formerly  various 
kinds  in  use.  The  lute,  simply  construct- 
ed, is  called  the  French  lute  ;  if  it  has  two 
necks,  one  of  which  sustains  the  base 
notes,  it  is  called  a  theorbo  ;  if  the  strings 
of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called  an 
arch-lute.  The  difficulty  of  playing  up- 
on this  instrument,  as  well  as  that  of 
tuning  it,  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  has 
gone  out  of  use. 

Luther,  Martin,  ene  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  nxteenth  century,  was  born 
at  f^islebeo,  November  10,  1483.  Hans 
Luther,  his  father,  a  miner,  removed  with 
AiS  family  to  Mansfeld,  in  1484,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  tlie  council.  BCar- 
tiu  was  educated  in  the  deepest  respect 
#bt  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 


sent  to  school  at 'Magdeburg;  font  ro* 
ceiving  no  assistance  there,  he  was  sent, 
in  1496,  to  Eisenach.  At  first  he  obtain- 
ed his  support  by  singing  songs  at  the 
doors,  like  many  other  poor  schoiara  ;  but 
he  was  soon  taken  tmder  the  care  of  a 
maternal  relation  in  easy  circumstances. 
At  school,  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
Latin  and  other  studies  ;  in  1501,  enter 
ed  the  university  of  Elrfiirt ;  in  1503,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of 
Aristotle.  About  th»  time,  he  discovered, 
in  the  library  of  the  university,  a  Latin 
Bible,  and  found,  to  his  no  small  delight, 
that  it  contained  more  than  the  excerpts  in 
eonunon  use.  He  was  destined  by  his 
father  to  the  law  ;  but  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance  wi^  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
clergymen  of  that  time  knew  only  the 
Qospels  atid  l^pistles,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attentioi^to  the  study  of  divinity.  The 
impression  produced  on  him  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  expired  at  his 
ade,  on  a  journey  ^rom  Mansfeld  to  Er- 
furt, by  a  stroke  of  lighming  or  the  blow 
of  an  assassin,  uniting  with  the  efi^t  of  hie 
early  religious  education  and  his  poverty, 
decided  Wm  to  dei^ote  himself  to  the  mo^ 
nastic  life.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
fiither,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Augnstines,  at  Erfurt,  in  1505,  and  sub* 
miued  patiently  to  all  the  penances  and 
humiliations  which  the  superiors  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  novices.  Bift  he  aI-» 
wajrs  regarded  himself  as  an  unprofitable 
servant.  Pure  and  innocent  as  he  was,  he 
tortured  himself  with  bitter  re|)roaches,and 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ; 
during  which,  one  of  the  elder  brothers 
consoled  his  troubled  heart,  and  promised 
him  th^  forgiveness  of  his  sins  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  This  doctrine,  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
for  ^ood  works,  as  they  called  them,  and 
in  uie  traffic  in  indulirences,  brought  a 
new  light  into  the  soul  of  Luther.  He 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  paternal  mild* 
ness  of  Staupitz,  the  provincial  of  the 
order,  who,  perceiving  his  extraordinary 
talents  and  acouircments,  delivered  him 
from  the  menial  duties  of  the  cloister,  and 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  theologi- 
cal studies.  In  1507,  he  was  consecmted 
priest,  and,  in  150^  by  the  infiuence  <^ 
bis  patron,  Staupitz,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of 
Wittenberg.  In  tliis  sphere  of  action,  his 
powerful  mind  soon  showed  hselC  He 
threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  scholastic  phi* 
k)8ophy,  so  intimately  connected  widi  the 
papal    hierarefay,  asserted  the  rights  ef 
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ttmmi  and  soon  e^eeted  ft  Utg^  numtor 
of  djscipkst.    Id  151Q»  be  visited  the  court 
of  pope  Leo  X,  at  Rome,  on  busioess  in- 
troBted  to  bim  by  bis  order.  This  journey 
revealed  to  bim  tbe  irreligioo  and  corrup- 
tion of  tbe  clergy  at  Rome^  and  (kstroyed 
bis  reverence  ior  tbe  sanctity  of  tbe  pope. 
After  bis  return^  be  became  a  preacher  at 
Wittenberg,  and,  in  1512,  be  was  made  a 
doctor  in  theology.   As  sucb,  his  oath 
bound  bim,  as  be  thought,  to  the  fearieas 
defence  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  His  pit>- 
ibond  learning,  which  embraced  an  ulti- 
jooate  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  claa- 
sics,  ibe  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
Jfiint  of  the  Greek   and   Hebrew  lan- 
guages^ together  with  tbe  ikme  of  bis 
eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to 
the  principal  scholais,  and  esteemed  as  a 
powerful    advocate   of   the    new   bdit 
which  was   breaking   upon   tbe  wond. 
Great,  tberefbre,  was  the  attention  excited 
^  bis  d5  propositions,  given  to  tbe  world 
October  31, 1517,  and  intended  to  put  an 
cod  tq  tbe  sale  of  indulgences,  by  the 
Dominican  TetzeL    Luther  was  implied 
to  this  course  solely  by  tbe  love^  of  truth, 
mad  by  his  indignadon  against  the  tra^ 
in  indulgences,  the  un&ippy  efifects  of 
'wbicb  bad  appeared  already  in  his  con- 
negatMHi  at  Wittenberg.     Ambition  or 
Katred  of  tbe  Dominicans  had  noinflu- 
floce  in  producing   this   measure.     Hb 
ptrc^iositions  were  condenmed  as  b««tical 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.    Hogstraaten,  a 
I>onifnican  at  Cologne,  doctor  £ck  at  In^ 
jpolstadt,  and  Prierias,  an  ofBcer  of  the 
&oman  court,  immediately  be^;an  an  at- 
tack upon  Luther ;  but  neither  their  in- 
vecdvea,  nor  the  papal  summons  to  Rome^ 
'Wfiuch  be  did  not  obey,  nor  the  mild  ex- 
hortations of  the    cardinal  Cajetan,    at 
Augsbuig,  in  1518,  and  of  tbe  nuncio 
Mimtz,  at  Ahenburg,  in  1519,  with  allur- 
ing o&rs  from  the  pope  himself,  were 
anfiieient  to  induce  bim  to  recant    He 
,  lepbed  to  bis  ofqwnents  with  boklness 
aDd  determination,  and  even  idler  his  dis- 
pute wjfth  Eck  at  Leipsic,  in  1519,  be  still 
mainlnined  the  invalidity  of  indulgences) 
and  of  tbe  papal  supremacy.    No  one  an- 
avrered  bim,  iad  be  appealed  vrith  justice 
firom  tbe  decision  of  Cajetan,  to  the  pope^ 
and  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 
Id  ISUOf  Luther  and  his  friends  were  ex- 
cofnraunicated.    His  writings  were  burnt 
at  Rome,  Cologne  and  Louvain.    Indi^ 
vast  at  this  open  act  of  hostility  afler  his 
modest  letter,  in  which  he  bad  showed 
liimaelf  desirous   of  reooncibadon,   de^^ 
glared  bis  sobcnisBion  to  die  pope,  and 
advised  a  reform,  in  the  chur^  Luther 


bumod  tbe  bull  of  ezcomm^icatioii,  and 
tbe  decretals  of  the  papal  canon,  at  Wit- 
tenberg, December  10, 1520.  By  this  act, 
be  dissolved  all  connexion  with  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church.  Frederic,  tbe 
elector  of  Saxony,  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  protect  faira.  But  the 
worthiest  of  the  German  noblemen,  Hut- 
tep4  Sickingen,  Scbaumbui^,  whom  be 
called  upon  to  defend  tbe  new  opinions, 
bailed  bim  as  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty,  and  offered  bim  their  fbrtressQs 
and  their  arms*  But  Luther  vnsbed  no 
protector  but  God.  He  refbsed  to  fisten 
to  bis  anxious  friends,  who  advised  him 
not  to  brave  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  a 
spirit  within  ui^ged  him  forward,  and  be 
could  not  resist.  The  people  received^ 
wth  amazemenl,  the  words  of  a  monk, 
who  defied  at  once  the  pope  and  tlie 
deivy,  the  emperor  and  tbe  princes.  For 
this  he  did,  when  he  presented  himself  al 
the  diet  of  Worms,  April  4,  1521,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  friends  and  tbe  imperial 
herald,  who  had  summoned  him.  He  was 
met  bv  about  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on 
borse^ack,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
Worms.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin 
dent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  bis  dan- 
cer, he  answered,  "If  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon 
the  roofs  of  its  houses,  I  would  go  on.'' 
Before  the  emperoi^  the  archduke  Ferdi* 
nand,  6  electors,  24  dukes,  7  margraves, 
30  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes, 
counts,  lords  and  ambassadors,  Luther  ap-  * 
peared,  April  17,  in  tbe  imperial  diet,  ac- 
knowledged all  bis  vnidnim,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  made  his  defence  before 
tbe  assembly.  He  concluded  his  speech 
of  two  hours  in  length  with  these  words: 
"  Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  the 
clearest  arguments ;  otherwise  I  cannot 
and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neidier  safe 
nor  expedient  to  act  agamst  conscience). 
Here  I  take  my  stand :  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise, so  help  me  God  !  Amen."  He  left 
Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror;  but  it  was  so 
Bianifest  that  his  enemies  were  determined 
tipon  his  destruction,  that  Frederic  die 
Wise  conveyed  him  privately  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  to  save  bis  hfe.  Neither  the  pro* 
acripdon  of  the  emperor,  nor  tbe  excom^ 
municadon  of  tbe  pove,  could  disturb  him 
in  his  retirement,  of^  which  be  took  ad* 
vantage  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  German.  But  this  retirement  con- 
tinued only  10  months.  When  iofbrmed 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Carlstadt 
(q.  v.),  on  tbe  subject  of  kuagoB,  be  ooukl 
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DO  Ion  j^  endtirt  Testrakit)  notwidifltRiid- 
mg  the  new  outlawry  which  the  emperor 
h&  just  iSBued  againet  him,  at  Nureinberg; 
wid,  at  the  risk  m  provoking  ^he  dii^lea»- 
ure  of  the  elector,  he  hastened  to  Witten- 
berg, through  the  territory  of  George,  doke 
of  Saxony,  filio  was  one  of  his  Kiost  bit- 
ter enenues.  The  letter  to  Frederic,  in 
which  he  justified  his  departure,  proves, 
not  less  than  his  coqduct  before  the  diet 
at  AVorms,  his  fearless  courage  and  the 
gceatness  of  his  soul.  The  sermons  which 
he  delivered  for  eifht  sucoesave  days  af- 
ter his  return  (in  March,  1522),  to  qqell 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  instugents  in 
Wittenberg,  are  patterns  of  modemtion, 
and  wisdom,  and  ix>pular  eloquence.  They 
show,  in  a  striking  light,  the  error  of  those 
who  consider  Luther  only  as  a  violent  and 
rude  fenatio.  He  was  vkjlent  only  against 
malignity^  or  when  he  thought  the  great 
^rutl^  of  refigicm  in  danger.  Such  mo>- 
tives  sufficiently  account  for  his  caustic 
reply  to  Henry  VIH,  king  of  England,  and 
the  bitterness  of  ^irit  manifested  in  his 
controversies  with  Carlstadtand  Erasmus. 
The  latter,  not  without  reason,  he  chacged 
with  worldliness  and  lukewarmness  m  a 
good  cause.  He  viewed  the  attack  of  Carl- 
stadt  on  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  an 
open  apostesy  from  the  fkith,  and  an  act  of 
ambitious  jealousy.  Amidst  these  disputes 
and  attacks,  his  plans  fer  a  total  reformat 
fion  in  the  church,  which  wm  called  fer  b^ 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  matured.  In 
1533^  at  Wittenbeig^  he  liepn  to  puriiy 
»  the  liturgy  from  its  empty  ferms,  and,  1^ 
laying  aside  his  cowl,  in  1524,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  better  application  of  the  ooods  of 
the  church.  In  15S5i,  he  married  Cathe- 
rine von  Bora,  a  nun,  who  had  left  her 
convent  After  overcoming  numerous 
difficulties,  he  took  this  important  step  af 
the  age  of  42  years,  as  nnioh  from  princi^ 
pie  as  inclination,  with  the  design  of  re- 
storing the  preachers  of  the  ffospel  to  their 
natural  and  social  rights  and  duties.  Warm 
as  was  the  zeal  of  Luther  fer  a  referm  in 
the  church,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
disorder  and  violence.  While  he  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imperial  cities  and 
fereign  princes,  both  in  words  and  actions, 
he  opposed,  most  decidedly,  the  violence 
of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  Anabaptists. 
His  enemies  have  shown  great  injustice 
in  implicating  hhn  as  the  author  of  thosS 
outrages  which  arose  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  ignorant,  and  were  displeasing  to 
his  noble  and  generous  mind*  Luther 
prepared,  ftom  1526  to  1529,  a  new 
church  service^  correBpondtng  to  the  doc- 


trines of  tiie  gospcd,  mdev  tfia  \  _ 

of  the  elector,  and  with  the  aid  of  M«» 
hmcthon  and  other  members  of  the  &ax* 
on  church.  His  lar^  and  smaller  oatv- 
chhmos,  to  be  used  m  schoolsv  were  alas 
of  gitset  service.^  But  every  one  most 
kM>k  with  pain  upon  the  severity  and  m*- 
tolerance  which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Swiss  reformera,  because  their  views 
differed  from  his  own  in  regard  4o  die 
Lord's  supper.  (See  Zofxfs  d^sper,  and 
iSaeraifie7t£)  He  was  thus  the  chief  causa 
of  the  separation  which  took  place  be^. 
tween  the  Calvinists  au^  the  Liitheruift 
But,  without  his  inflexible  firmness,  in 
nM^ters  of  feith,  he  would  have  been  os* 
equal  to  a  work  against  which  artifice  and 
power  had  arrayed  all  their  fercea  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  refermation^q.  v,) 
advaneed  after  the  confesrion  of  Angs^ 
burg,  in  1530,  rendered  the  papal  biw 
and  the  imperial  edicts  against  Luther  in^ 
efficient  But  he  was  obliged  to  be  con* 
linuaHy  on  his  guard  against  the  cunning 
PapisfiB,  who  strove  to  make  him  give  up 
some  of  the  parts  of  his  creed ;  ^nd  it 
required  a  firmnett  borderm^  on  scsm^ 
ness  and  obstinacy  to  maintam  the  vio^ 
tory  whkh  he  had  won.  With  a  spirit 
incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  Luther 
wrote,  in  1537,  the  Smalcaldic  artioles; 
he  gave  a  refusal  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Anhalt,  who  were  900% 
in  1541,  by  me  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  roaka 
him  more  compliant  towards  the  Gatbai> 
tics ;  and,  in  1545,  he  refiised  any  parti^ 

C'  n  of  his  party  in  the  council  of  Trent: 
severity  which  he  used  in  the  de*> 
fence  of  his  fidth,  by  no  means  dirainiriiet 
the  merit  of  his  constancy :  and  an  apolo- 
gy may  easily  be  feund  for  the  frequent 
rudeness  of  his  expressions,  in  the  pre- 
vailing mode  of  speaking  and  tliinkiag; 
in  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  whi& 
requh«d  continual  conCest;  in  the  provo* 
cations  by  which  be  was  perpemaUy  as^ 
sailed ;  in  his  frequent  sickness ;  and  in  . 
his  excitable  imagination.  The  same  ex* 
citabiKty  of  temperament  will  serve  to 
explain  those  dreadful  temptations  of  tha 
devil,  which  disquieted  fakn  oftener  than 
would  seem  compatible  with  his  strength 
and  vigor  of  mind ;  fer  that  age  regimi- 
ed  the  deviHas  a  real  personage,  an  evil 
principie  ever  active;  and,  if  any  ona 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Qod,  ha 
was  Constantly  obliged  to  resist  attacks  of 
the  evil  one  upon  his  viitue.  He  s^^ 
himself;  **  I  was  bom  to  fight  with  de^ 
and  fectio^L  This  is  the  reason  that  an 
books  are  so  boiateroils  and  stormy.  It  is 
my  busidess  to  rniaova  ohstnictkn%  to 
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eBldnwti  tiioMs,  to  ^  tip^qtegmiraiy  and 
to  opea  and  make  straight  the  paths;  biit| 
if  I  must,  neceaaanly,  have  sooie  fiiiUDg) 
ki  me  rather  apeak  the  truth  with  too 
great  aeverity,  than  once  to  act  the  hypo-* 
enteand  cooiceal  the  truth."  Even  the 
miemiea  of  Luther  are  ibroed  to  toofeas 
that  he  alwaya  act€d  justfy  aod  homxably. 
No  one  can  behold^  without  astonishmeuty 
Us  iiDweaned  activity  and  aeal.  The 
woikoftraiiaiatiiie  the  Bible,  whiah  might 
weSL  ooeupy  a  whole  life,  he  coinpleted 
ftom  1331  to  1534,  and  thus  rsBdered  bia 
name  iimnoitaL  He  equalled  the  most 
prolific  authOTBy  in  the  number  of  his  tits»- 
oaas  an  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
Jus  ovsed*  Afler  the  year  1512)  he 
preached  several  tones  every  week,  and> 
at  ceitain  periods,  every  day ;  he  officiated 
aft  the  ooa&ssional  and  theakar;  he  car* 
lied  on  an  extensive  coiresporidence  in 
Latin  and  G«man^  on  various  8ub)ect% 
with  men  of  rank,  and  of  distinguiiBhed 
'fitanuy  attainments^  and  with  his  pdvate 
firienda  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
press  of  oeaupation,  he  allow^  himself 
aome  hours  .every  day  for  meditation  and 
pn^er^  and  was  always  accessible  to  visi* 
ten.  He  gave  advice  and  assistanoe 
wheiever  it  waa  needed ;  he  interested 
tumaalf  ibr  every  indigent  person  who  ap* 

Cted  to  hid:i,  and  devoted  himself  witli 
s  whole  sold,  to  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  cotnpany^he  was  always  livdy,  and 
abounded  in  saHies  of  mt  and  good\hu- 
mor  (preaerved  in  his  Tiadtredem  [Table* 
Taik]);  he  waa  temperate  in  his  aijoy* 
aanta.  Luther  was  no  stranger  to  the 
almmt  arta.  His  excellent  hymns  are 
weUkaovi^  His  fondness^  music,  too, 
mtB  aueh,  that,  as  often  as  circumstances 
permuted*  he  woukl  ndax  his  mind  with 
staging,  and  pitting  on  the  flute  aod  lute. 
But  few  men  ase  equal  to  such  excessive 
labor;  and,  with  a  weaker  coiistitu toi,  such 
m  constant  jxiund  of  action,  and  vicissitude 
aod  tail  would  soon  have  overcome  the 
|ieat  raftctner.  Indeed,  firom  the  year 
1531,  be  had  a  painful  disease  (the  stone, 
aocompaaied  with  vertigo)  to  contend  wkh, 
and,  in  several  fitsof  ndtness,  was  brought 
near  the  grave ;  hia  he  lived  to.  the  age 
of  63>  Just  before  his  last  journey  to 
Eisleben,  whesa  he  was  sumaooned  by  the 
oocuua  of  Mansfield  to  settle  a  dispute,  ba 
irrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  firiend,  the  following 
teoipftiaiiofhiacondhwn:  ^'Aged^wom 
out,  wealVf  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of 
•na  egrey  J  long  Ibr  a  little  rest  and(|uiet- 
Mssa^  yet  I  bavoas  mueh  to  do,  in  wndng^ 
•ad  preaeUng,  and  acting,  as  if  I  had 
aeser  .wntie%  or  prai^cheo^or  acted.   I 


am  waanr  of  Aa  world,.attd  the  world  fir 
weary  of  me ;  the  |)arting  win  be  easy,  like 
that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn ;  I  prav« 
only,  that  God  will  be  eracioua  to  me  u\ 
my  last  hour,  and  shall  quit  the  world 
without  lehictance."  He  wrote  this  in 
January,  1546.  On  the  18th  of  the  sue- 
eeeding  February^  he  died  at  Eislebeo.  ^ 
and  was  buned  in  the  casde-cburch  of 
Wittenberg.  He  left  a  wife,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  two  children  (two 
others  having  previoudy  died)  in  8trait^>* 
ed  circumstances.  His  wife  oied  in  3552. 
The  male  line  of  his  posteritv  became  ex* 
tinct  in  Martin  Gottlieb  Luther,  who  wa4 
a  counsellor  at  law,  and  died  at  Dresden^ 
in  1759.  Against  his  will,  his  adherents 
styled  themselves  Lutherans ;  against  bis 
will,  they  engaged  in  a  war  which  broke 
out  immediately  after  bia  death,  and  deso* 
lated  Germany.  As  long  as  he  livedi 
Luther  was  for  peace ;  and  ho  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it;  he  regarded  it  as  im^ 

Eious  to  seek  to  establish  the  cause  of  God 
Y  force ;  and  in  fact,  during  30  years  of 
his  liie,  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
gained  a  finuer  rootmg^  and  were  moiia 
widely  propagated,  by  his  unshaken  faith 
and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the 
wan,  and  treaties  and  councils  since.  Lu* 
tfaer^  SdmmiL  JFtrkt  (Complete  Works) 
appeared  in  1826,  at  EIrlangen,  m  60  vols. 
Five  difterent  collections  of  his  writings 
were  published  eariier,  of  which  the  most 
eumplete  is  that  by  Walch  (24  vols.^  4to.). 
There  is  a  life  (9f  Luther,  by  8chr6ckh,  in 
his  Ltbenahuthneb.  htruhmUr  GeL  (Live? 
of  distinguished  Scholars),  (part  1, 1790)^ 
^— For  further  information,  see  the  articles 
.fie/brmotum,  and  Protestonfo.  Seei^tba 
jAfetfLuiher^wWimAceoufUqftheRtf(n^ 
mationf  by  A.  Bower  (London,  1813),  and 
the  articles  on  Calvw^Mdandhotiy  Eroi* 
aiitf ,  Zwngliua ;  also  Kobertson's  Chadei 
Vy  and  Mosbdm's  EccUnaiUe<d  Hiitory* 
Luthxaans  ;  the  foUovrers  of  the  doo* 
trines  of  Luther,  though  the  reformei 
himself,  in  his  wridogs,  expresses  his  dis 
approbation  of  making  his  name  that  of 
a  sect.  In  Spain,  and  aome  other  Catho^ 
lie  countriea,  the  name  lAUhtran  is,  In 
common  parlance^  almost  synonymous 
with  heretic.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
^ere  is  an  established  Episcopal  Luther, 
an  church  f  tibia  is  not  the  case  in  Protes- 
tant Germany.  Bishops  have  latelv  been 
created  in  Imissia  (sea  Liturgy) ;  but,  as 
&r  as  church  aovemment  is  concerned, 
they  are  merely  titular,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  their  establisb* 
ment.  Th^  are,  however,  neither  Lu« 
tharan  nor  CiiBlvinkt,  but  evang^ical  (q.v.). 
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The  LtttfaermDi  in  Qdrnutty  cannot  bo 
said  to  adhere,  strictly,  to  all  the  doctrinei 
of  Luther,  so  great  a  freedom  of  opiiu<»i, 
on  religioua  matters,  haviii£  gained  ground 
in  thttt  country.  As  few  German  Calvin- 
ists  adhere  to  predestination,  (bw  Luther- 
ans adhere  to  consubetandation,  in  jLhe 
Iiord's  supper.  (See  Luther^  and  Reform 
maiion,) 

LuTUERic,  ui  aKhitecture;  a  kind  of 
window  over  the  cornice  in  the  roof  of  a 
building,  serving  to  iUtnninate  the  upper 
aloiy. 

LuTZKN,  a  small  town  in  the  present 
Prussian  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  two 
celebrated  battles  have  ^ven  historical 
leno^vn,  containing  1300  inhabitants,  and 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Mecse- 
burg,  lies  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic 
Strategy  shows  why  Saxony  has  so  often 
been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  noNTth-east  and  the  powers  of  the 
south-west  of  Europe.  How  often  have 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  and  Liitzen,  t^ 
neighborhood  of  Dresden  and  Bautzen, 
been  the  scene  of  conflict !  The  fust  bat- 
tle of  Ltitzen  was  fought  in  the  30  years' 
war,  Nov.  6  (16),  1632,  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  VVollen- 
etein,  duke  of  Friedland.  The  imperial 
^ops,  under  the  latter,  amounted  to 
40/XX)  men;  the  Swedish  troops,  under 
Gustavus,  to  37,000,  incUidmg  the  Saxons 
under  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar. 
The  battle  was  extremely  obstinate,  and 
neither  party  was  decisively  victorious 
during  the  day,  but  Wallenstein  began 
retrograde  movements  the  next  day.  In 
his  army,  the  fiunous  general  Pappenheim 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after 
d^ed.  On  the  side  of  the  Protestants,  the 
hero  of  theur  cause,  Gustavus  Adolphu% 
felL  The  circumstances  of  his  death  ars 
micertain ;  but  it  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  treachery. 
fljs  body  was  found,  by  the  soldiers  sent 
in  search  of  it  by  Bernard,  under  a  heap 
of  dead,  and  so  much  mutilated  by  the 
hoofii  of  horses,  as  to1>e  recognised  with 
difficultv.  A  plain  stone  tnariis  this  woot^ 
not  far  from  L&tzea,  on  the  oreat  road  to 
Leipsic ;  a  few  poplars  and  some  stone 
seats  surround  it  His  body  wob  carried 
to  Liktzen,  where  traces  of  the  blood  are 
sdll  shown,  in  the  town  house.  (See 
QvtUmus  I,  and  Tkaiy  Yeara'  War.)  A 
■econd  battle,  fouoht  near  Uitzen,  May  2^ 
1812^  between  Napoleon  and  the  com- 
bined Ruseians  and  Prussians,  was  the 
ft«t  great  conflict  after  Napoleon's  diwi- 
ters  in  Russia;  and  on  this  occasion,  the 
young  Frendi  and  Pniasian  levies  flnt 


thair sttengili.    SsvenlreasOBt 

induced  the  allies  to  attack  Napoleoii, 
though  his  army,  according  to  the  bet^ 
ealciSations,  was  much  auperior  in  num- 
becB.  The  French  corps  in  Saxony 
amounted  to  about  150,000  men;  tba 
alUes  had  55,000  Ptrussians  and  d0,00d 
Russians  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  latter 
were  superior  in  cavaliy,  the  French  in 
artillery,  -and  each  was  desirous  to  decide 
the  battle  by  the  species  of  troops  in  which 
his  superiority  consisted.    Count   Wit^ 

Senstem  commanded  the  aUied  foroesL 
fapoleon's  troops  were  moving  in  tba 
direction  of  Leipsic,  and  had  ah^Bady  ad* 
vanced  oonsidenMy,  while  th^  were  eCiM 
snpposed,  by  the  enemy,  to  be  near  L<k»*> 
zeik  General  Kleist  became  engaged 
in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  French  van, 
which  was  much  si^perior^o  him  iniMn»> 
her.  The  mass  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
directed  against  the  flank  and  roar  of  the 
aUiee.  Between  the  allies  and  LAtaea 
lay  the  villages  Staraedel,  Koya,  Raoa^ 
Gorschen,  faanlly  cuarded  by  Ney's  oorps^ 
which  was  quiet^  bivouaoked  behind 
them.  Wittgenstein  took  this  corps  &r 
Napoleon's  van,  and  ordered  the  attack 
accordingly.  The  Prussian  troops  took 
these  villages  vrith  great  promptnesa  II 
vrm  necessary  that  Ney  should  enstain 
himself  until  Napoleon  could  faring  back 
his  masses  from  the  road  to  Leipsic.  Ilie 
possessioo  of  these  Villages  was^  therofora^ 
warmly  contested;  they  were  taken  end 
retaken  with  equal  courage  and  obstinecj ; 
bnt  the  successive  ani^^al  of  new  boc^ 
of  French  caused  sotne  cfaamges  in  Witt- 
genstein's orders ;  the  allied  cavsh-y  couki 
not  operate  so  eflbctually  as.  had  been 
hoped,  and  the  want  of  inflmCVy  began  to 
be  fek  severely.  Both  armies  displagred 
great  courage.  The  Prus^an  4roopa 
KHight  with  a  resolution  oeiresponding  to 
the  ardor  which  had  hurried  them  into  the 
field,  and  its  eflect  became  visible  on  the 
French  centre,  wbkh  did  not  escape  N&n 
poleon's  experieneed  eye.  **  The  key  of 
the  posidon,"  says  the  duke  of  Moviiro^ 
**was  the  vilUge  of  Kaye^  eoevpied  by 
Ney,  and  throuffh  vriiich  4wi  the  road 
from  Fegay  to  L(kzen.  Had  the  alliee 
BOcceedcMd  in  carrying  this  place,  they 
could  have  advanced  to  Ltoen,  and  thus 
have  divided  the  French  ermv  into  two 
portions,  whKh  could  only  hare  beea 
reunited  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Saatoi 
Great  efforts  were  therefore  made,  by  the 
French,  to  maintain  Kaya,  whkh  wee 
taken  and  retaken  seven!  times  in  the. 
oourse  of  the  day."  The  emperor  Napo* 
leoB  now  ^ydered  general  OffNioty  hie  eid» 
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iSe-eamp,  to  adYonee  in  all  hasle,  with  '60 
pieces  of  ardlleiy,  as  neat  as  possible  to 
the  eneniy's  colunin8,-aiHl  to  attack  him 
obliquely,  on  his  leil  flank ;  for  this,  the 
ODune  6f  the  Flossgraben,  which  had  also 
been  used  to  great  effect  dOOyears  before, 
in  the  battle  fSsi  described,  am)rded  an  ad- 
vantageous postion.  The  artillery  made 
such  ravages  in  the  enemy's  colunms,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour^  that  he  could  not 
insist  the  Tigorous  attack  which  Napoleon 
renewed  on  Kaya,  by  means  of  maishal 
Mortter's  corps.  This  village  was  at  last 
carried,  as  well  as  the  others :  night  came 
an,  and  the  last  attempt  by  the  Frusshm 
eavalry  was  abortive.  Thus  both  armies 
occupied  nearly  the  same  eround  after  the 
battle  as  before.  According  to  the  most 
aocuAte  and  impartial  accounts,  there 
were  about  69,000  of  the  allied  troops  eu» 
gaged  apinst  JG2,000  French.  Tbe  latter 
aro  stdd  to  have  lost  15,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  five 

Snerals;  the  Russiaus  are  said  to  have 
it  2000,  and  the  Prussians  8000.  Gen- 
I  erate  B16cher  and  Schamhorst  were 
TTOunded;  tbe  latter  died  in  Prague — a 
severe  loss  for  the  Prussians.  The  French 
bad  lost  Bessi^ps,  duke  of  Istiia,  on  the 
preceding  day.  The  allies  were  obliged 
to  make  retrograde  movements,  and,  owing 
to  this  battle,  Napoleon  was  again  masted 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  on  May  10. 
The  French  say,  that,  had  tliey  possessed 
ouflicient  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy 
biiskhr,  the  campaign  might  have  been 
ended  by  this  battle;  tho  allies  assert, 
that,  had  they  been  l)etter  supplied  with 
artillery,  they  would  have  remained  in 
possession  of  tlie  villages,  and  the  most 
serioas  consequences  might  have  followed 
for  the  French.  This  baule  had  tlie  best 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian  troops 
and  nation.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
PnMan  forces  bad  measured  themselves 
witli  tlie  French  since  the  disaetrous  cam- 
paign of  1806,  and  they  were  now  con- 
vine^  of  their  ability  to  whhstaud  their 
ibrmer  conquerorsw  The  result  of  tbe 
battle  was,  kideed,  advantageous  for  the 
French  ;  but  tbe  advantage  was  so  dearly 
bought^  and  the  Prussians,  whom  the 
French  troops  h^d  be^  taught  to  consid- 
er as  ♦'school  boys,"  and  inexperienced 
peasants,  had  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  that  campaigns  hke  those  of 
1804, 1806  and  1809,  were  no  longer  to  be 


sow's  FaxE  CoRps,or  VottritTEERs; 
a  Pnianan  corps,  dming  the  war  of  1813 
and  1814.>(H]ich  originated  from  the  TSi- 
gmdbmd  (q.  r.),  and  was  coinmanded  by 


major  Uviow,,  Many  young  men  of  the 
best  femilies^  and  most  patriotic  spirit^ 
joined  it.  K6mer  (q.  v.]  belonged  to  this 
coips,  and  celebrated  it  in  several  of  his 
poems. 

LcxAtioN,  in  surgeiy,  is  the  removal 
of  a  bone  out  of  its  pl^^  or  articulation, 
so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  ofiice;  hence  luxations  are 
peculiar  to  such  bones  as  have  movable 
joints. 

LuxEMBOuao,  Palace  of  ;  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  palaces  in  Paris,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  ntd  palace  at  Florence, 
completed  in  1G30,  after  four  years  laboiv 
by  Jacques  Desbrosses,  for  Mary  of  Med- 
ici, widow  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  site  of  the 
hotel  of  the  duke  a'£pinaY-Luxembour|^ 
and  succesavely  inhabited  by  mademoi* 
selle  de  Montpensier^  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
mademoiselle  d'Orleans.  Louis  XVI 
gave  it  to  Monneur,  his  brother ;  dtuing 
the  •  revolution,  it  was  converted  into  a 
prison ;  it  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
senate ;  at  present,  the  chamber  of  peers 
assemble  there.  The  building  is  veiy 
spacious,  and  its  rooms  contain  beautifm 
specimens  of  architecture  and  statuary. 

LrxEMBouRo  (HiM  cfu  PHit);  an  edi- 
fice in  Paris,  adioining  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembourg  palace.  It  was  built  by  car- 
dinal Richelieu  for  his  mother,  and  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  prince  de  Cond^. 
During  the  republic,  the  directory  was 
established  here,'and  here  it  received  gen* 
eral  Bonaparte,  on  his  retam  from  E^pt, 
a  iew  days  before  the  18th  of  Bmmauie. 
It  was  next  occupied  by  the  fiiBt  consul, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  consul- 
ship. Ncy  was  confined  here,  and  shot 
in'  the  garden ;  and,  more  recently,  prince 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  were  confined 
here,  previous  to  their  trial. 

Luxembourg  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
morenci),  duke  of,  marshal  of  France,  was 
bom  in  1628.  He  was  the  poschumoui 
son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  for 
fighting  a  dueL  He  served,  when  youn^, 
imder  the  prince  of  Cond^ ;  and,  in  IG^ 
he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France ; 
and,  in  1667,  a  heutenant-general.  In 
1672,  he  commanded  during  die  invaaoik 
of  Holland ;  and,  having  gained  the  batde 
of  8enef^  in  1674,  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  In  the  war  of  France 
against  England,  HoHand,  Spain  and  Ger- 
many, he  won  the  three  great  battles  of 
Fleurus  (July,  1, 1690),  Steinkuchen  and 
Neerwmden  (June  29,  16931  He  died 
in  1695. 
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LoKKMBUBo ;  a  pixMiic^  of  Che  kinc^ 
dom  of  the  Netheriaods,  with  the  title 
of  grand  duohy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
member  of  the  Geradmic  ooiifederatioii, 
coniprioing  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  aod 
of  Bouillon,  bounded  by  Liege,  the  Lower 
Bhine,  Naniur  and  France.  Theaupeiti- 
cial  extent  is  about  2400  square  milea, 
with  293,555  inhabitants.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  woods,  mountains,  and  des- 
ert heaths,  among  which,  however,  are 
tfome  pleasant  yaUeys  and  fertile  hills. 
The  Aniennes  are  the  chief  mountains. 
The  soil  is*  stony,  marshy^  and  not  very 
IMoductive.  The  Moselle  and  the  Ourthe 
ire  the  principal  rivers*  Agriculture  is 
the  cliief  occupation  of  the  people,  but 
potatoes  form  the  principal  food,  com  not 
oeing  raised  in  sufficient  quantities.  The 
foests  belonging  to  the  state  alone,  extend 
over  117,971  hectares.  Cattle  are  abun- 
dant;  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  on 
the  i^ains  of  the  Ardennes;  the  horses 
are  small,  but  celebrated  for  their  spirit 
and  activity.  The  iron  mines  are  exten- 
aivelv   wrought,   and  the  sbte  quarries 

Sid  large  quantities  of  roof-slates.  The 
abitants  are  Walloons  and  Germans, 
and  are  in  general  rude,  superstitious  and 
ignorant.  They  are  of  the  fioman  Catho- 
lic religion.  Till  the  late  revolution,  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  grand-duke 
of  Luxembuiv,  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  conrederation,  with  one  vote  in 
Uie  diet  ond  three  in  the  o^entiTit,  and  fur- 
uished  a  condngent  of  2256  men  to  the 
amiy  of  the  confedcJtacy.  The  Belgians 
have  Imd  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but,  as  the 
Belgic  affidrs  are  yet  undecided,  we  mueft 
refer  to  the  article  JSTdkaiandi  for  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations.  AA  a  province 
of  the  kinffdom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  sent 
jRmit  membeiB  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
states-general.  The  provincial  estates 
conast  of  60  members,  named  by  the 
&ree  orders,  that  of  the  nobles,  that  of 
the  cities,  and  that  of  the  country.  Lux* 
emburg  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  by  the 
German  emperor,  in  1354,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Austrmn  Nedierlands.  In 
1815,  it  was  granted  to  the  king  of  the 
Neth^^nds,  bj  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
as  an  indemnincation  for  his  cessions  in 
Germany.  (See  J^osscm,)  Luxemburg, 
the  capital,  with  11^430  inhabitants,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fottresses  in  Ekoope.  The 
upper  town  )s  situated  on  an  elevated 
ro<^,  rinng  predpitously  from  a  plain, 
and  defeiSed  by  strong  works.  Fire 
batteries  on  the  neighboring  heiffhts  com- 
mand aU  the  country  round,  and  particu- 
lariy  the  roads  from  Treves  and  Thioo* 


Tille.  It  IS  one  of  &e  fam  greaft  fbrtr^sses 
reserved  by  tlie  Germanic  confederation, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  large  body  of  German 
troops.  Lat.^^37'N.;  lon.e^9'E.;2r 
lefi^ues  S.  E.  of  Liege ;  39  S.  E.  of  Brussela. 

LiTxoR ;  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  containing 
splendid  rums  of  Thebes,  the  siteof  which 
it  occupies.    (See  TlvAes,) 

LtTTNEs,  Charies  d'Albeit,  duke  de, 
&vorite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
constable  of  France,  bom  in  157R  wa» 
descended  fiom  a  noble  Florentine  mmily 
(Albert]),  which  had  been  bani^ed  firom 
Florence.  Having  become  one  of  the 
pages  of  Henry  IV,  he  was  the  playmatfe 
of  the  dauphin,  whose  lavor  he  soon  won 
by  consulting  all  his  caprices.  When 
Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luynes  his  grand  fiilconer,  and  marshal 
D'Ancre,  who  was  all-powerfhi  at  court, 
showing  some  jealousy  of  his  infloenee 
the  favorite  soon  effected  his  disgrace 
The  marshal  was  assassiDated,  and  Luy 
nes  obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense 
estates,  and  succeeded  to  alt  bis  places  t 
and  charges  (1617).  In  1619,  his  estate 
of  Maill6  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  under 
the  title  of  Luynes.  He  next  supplanted 
Mary  of  Medici,  nlother  of  the  king, 
whom  ho  caused  to  be  exiled ;  and  th^ 
'^hole  administration  was  now  in  his 
hands.  In  1621,  the  dignity  of  constable 
of  France  was  revived  for  him.  Tfimigh 
the  feeble  king  often  complained  of  his 
cupidity  and  arrogance,  though  the  whole 
court  was  intriguing  against  nitn,  and  the 
nation  indignantly  cal&l  for  his  disgrace, 
Luynes  died  in  1621,  without  having  ex* 

Seriencetl  any  viable  loss  of  fevor  or  in- 
uence.  (See  Loxds  XW.) 
LuzAC,  John,  a  distinguished  philoTo- 
gian,  jurist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Leydeii, 
in  1746.  His  parents  were  Frencli  Prot- 
estants, who  had  left  France  to  avoid  re* 
ligious  persccutious.  After  completing 
his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and  Ruhii- 
ken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  iurisimi- 
dence  offered  him  at  Leyden,  and  that  of 
Greek  at  Groningen,  and  went  to  the 
Hague  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar.  In 
177^,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  assist  in 
editing  the  Leyden  Gazette,  which  was 
read  by  all  Emopean  scholars  and  states- 
men at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  valu- 
able character  of  its  materials.*    From    ' 

*The  Lcydea  Gazette  {Gazette  de  Lewi^) 
was  estabKflhed  m  1799,  by  tlie  an«le  and  mther 
of  John,  and  coataiim  mainials  iniportaiil  to  iho 
hlftoriao  ot  ike  American  revt)ttiU<in.  Jolin 
Adams,  while  mimster  iu  Holland,  pul^Ushed  sev- 
eral papers  is  it 
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1775)  he  bad  almoBt  th«  entire  directieii 
of  that  jouniaL  His  editorial  and  pro- 
feeaonal  labore  did  not  prevent  him  nom 
the  aaBiduous  study  of  ancient  &erature. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin- 
gaisbed  personages  of  the  time,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  marki  of  es- 
teem from  WaafaingtoD,  JefTerson,  Adams, 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Stanislausi 
kin^  of  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
vanons  occupations,  he  accepted  the 
Greek  chair  in  the  universi^  of  Leyden, 
to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he  added 
}ir}vate  l^tures  and  exercises  for  dese/v- 
ing  students.  In  1795,  he  published  an 
a&ress  Ik  SocraU  Che,  accompanied 
with  learned  and  judicious  notes,  and 
d^icated  to  Jol^  Adams,  whose  eldest 
■on  bad  studied  under  bis  direction.  Dur- 
ag  the  revolutionary  troubles  which  JBuc- 
ec^ded  in  Holland,  Luzac,  who  was  no 
less  a  fiiend  of  order  than  of  liberty,  was 
IbriMdden  to  continue  his  lectures  on  his- 
tory  (1796),  but  was  permitted  to  conthiue 
Ms  instructions  in  Greek  literature.  He 
refused  10  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and 
wns  th^fore  entirely  suspended  from  his 
BiofeBBorial  functions.  On  this  occasion, 
Washington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him 
of  bis  esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope 
fo-  justice  when  the  ferment  of  the  mo- 
ment should  be  Over,  and  profe88in|| 
that  America  was  under  great  obfigations 
•o  the  writings  and  conduct  of  men  like 
falm.  In  l&Xl,  he  was  restored  to  bis 
ibnner  post,  yvkh  an  increase  of  salary 
aMid  powers.  He  continued  actively  en- 
caged in  his  literary  kbors  till  1807,  when 
he  was  killed  by  the  explosdon  of  a  vessel 
i^tb  gunpowder  aboard,  in  the  harbor  of 
Leyden.  His  LccHmus  ^tHat,  a  defence 
oC  Socntfee  (1809),  was  published  by  pro- 
fessor Sluiter.  His  colleague,  professor 
^egenbeeck,  hai^  given  an  account  of 
Cuaic,  in  bis  history  of  the  catastrophe 
which  caused  his  death. 

Luzerne,  Anne  C^sar  de  la,  a  French 
dipbnoatist,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  after 
hftving  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
Abandoned  the  military  career,  resumed 
baa  studies,  and,  turning  his  views  to  di- 
plomacy, was  sent,  in  1776,  envoy  ex* 
Craordinaiy  to  Bavaria,  atid  distinguished 
himself  m  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  in  regwd  to  the  Bavarian  0uoce»* 
rfon.  In  ITTS^  he  was  appointed  to  sue* 
ceed  QArard,  as  ministeir  €o  the  U.  StateS) 
•nd  cendoeted  himself  during  five  years 
hi  wfaieh  he  remained  there,  widi  a  pro- 
dence,  wisdom  and  concern  for  their  in 
ferai^that  gained  kimthe  esteem  and 
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affeetloit  of  the  Anerieans.  In  1380^  , 
when  the  American  army  was  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  and  the  government 
without  resources,  he  nused  money  on  hia 
own  responsibility,  and  without  viraking 
fer  jofders  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the 
disttess.  He  exerted  himself  to  raise  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  and  placed  bis  own 
name^t  the  bead.  In  1783,  be  returned 
to  France,  having  received  the  most  fiat* 
tering  expressions  of  esteem  from  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  1788,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  hi*  • 
death,  in  1791.  When  the  fbderal  gov*- 
emmeut  was  organized,  the  secretary  of 
state  {Jef!ers6n)  addressed  a  letter  to  tha 
chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by  direction  of. 
Washington,  for  the  porpose  of  raakini^ 
an  express  acknowledpnent  of  his  ser* 
vices,  and  the  sense  of  them  entertained 
by  the  nation. 

LtcANTRROFT  (from  the  Chieek  Xvkos,  a 
wolf,  and  J^vepanof,  a  man) ;  as  defined  b^ 
Cottgrave,^  frenzie  or  melkncholie,  which 
causeth  the  patient  (who  thinka  he  is  turn* 
ed  woolf )  to  fiee  all  company  and  hide 
himself  in  dens  and  comers."  Herodotus^ 
widi  ^reat  fuHveU^  teUs  us,  that,  when  he 
was  in  Scythia,  he  heard  of  a  people 
which  once  a  year  changed  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  tiien  resumed  their  origin 
nal  shape  ;  **  but,"  adds  he,  *^  they  cannot 
make  me  believe  such  tales,  although  they 
not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them,*^ 
But  the  lycanthropes  of  the  middle  ageiB^ 
or  Untpi'garouxif  as  they  were  called  by 
tiie  French,  were  sorcerers,  who,  during 
their  wolf  hood,  had  a  most,  cannibal  ap« 
petite  ^r  humah  flesh.  The  Gennaaa 
caJlthem  Wdhnodf/k.  Many  marv^loua 
stories  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  these  wolf-men,  or  Umpi-gO" 
imtar,  and  numerous  autiientie  narrtitivea 
remain  of  victims  oommitled  to  the  flames 
fbr  tins  imaginary  crime,  often  oo  their 
own  confessions. 

Lyceum  ;  an  acadenqr  at  Athens  (q.  v)^ 
which  derived  its  name  ^Kim  its  aitua* 
tion  near  the  temple  of  ApoUo^  >vicccm 
(slayer  of  the  wolf  i  In  hs  covered 
wattes,  Aristotle  «q>udBed  his  pMlooo* 
phy.  In  modem  times,  the  name  of  lyf" 
tim  has  been  given  to  the  schools  intend^ 
ed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  imi* 
versities ;  for  in  them  the  Ariatotelian| 
philosophy  was  fbrmeriy  taaghc  in  Am 
scholastic  fbim. 

Ltcia  ;  a  maritime  proinDce  of  A»a    / 
Minor,  bounded  by  Caria  on  the  weel^ 
Pamphylia  on  the  east,  awl  PiMdia  oo  the 
Doith.    Its fertyityand  pc^^usness  am 
attested  by  the  S7  eitieB  menfimed  by 
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Pliny,  wfaidi  fiMrmed  a  confederated  repub- 
lle,  with  a  oongren  whieh  regulated  the 
paUic  concerns,  and  a  preBident  called  the 
J^fciarch,  Littto  is  known  of  the  eariy 
history  and  ge^raphy  of  this  oonnny. 
(See  Beaufbn%  jSuramama,  London,  18)7.) 

Ltcoph&oit,  bom  at  Chaicis,  in  EubodiL 
a  Grecian  grammarian,  and  tlie  author  or 
several  tra^ddiee,  lived  at  Alexandria,  280 
yean  B.  C^  under  Philadelphus,  whose 
wor  he  won  by  the  invention  of  ana- 
grams. He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
wound,  inflioted  by  the  arrow  of  an  an- 
tagonist with  whom  he  was  contending  on 
ibe  merits  of  the  ancient  poeta  Ot  all 
bis  writings,  there  remains  but  one  tra- 
gedy, Coieandra  (Alexandra),  which  is 
trritten  in  iambics,  and  bears  tlie  mariu 
of  learning  acquired  by  patient  indusny  ; 
il  is  thererore  very  difficult,  and  filled  wkh 
C^iscure  allusions*  It  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra predicts  the  &ll  of  Troy,  and  the 
ftte  of  aU  the  heroes  and  heroines  who 
shared  its  ruin.  It  affords  some  informa- 
tion <^  value  respecting  antiquities  and 
mythok>gy.  A  ^n^omiarian,  named  John 
TzetECs,  has  wntten  a  commentary  upon 
it— dee  the  edition,  cum  Commentano  Jo- 
hcmnig  2!wfcg«,  Chora  M  Patteri  (Oxford, 
1697  and  1703,  foUo)-,  also  those  by 
Reichard,  with  a  commentary  of  Canter 
(Leipeic,  1788),  by  Bebastiaui  (Romei 
1806);  by  C.  G.  Miiller  (Leipsic,  1811, 3 
wb.) 

LTctraeus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  was,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  traditions,  the 
yomigest  son  of  ttie  Spartan  kiuf  £uno« 
mus.  His  eldest  brother,  Polydeetes^ 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  ffovemmeut, 
but  died  soon  after,  leaving  me  lungdom 
to  Lycm-gus.  As  the  widow  of  Polydeo- 
tes  was  known  to  be  pregnant,  Lycurgus 
declared  that,  if  she  bore  a  son,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
king.  To  convince  the  UicedsBmouiaos 
of  his  nncerity,  he  laid  aside  the  royal  ts^ 
lie,  and  admuiistered  the  kinsdom  as 
guardian  to  the  future  heir.  In  the  mean- 
whUe,  the  queen  sent  word  to  him,  that,  if 
he  would  marry  her,  she  woidd  without 
delay  cause  tlie  deadi  of  her  child.  He 
flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
comply  with  her  wishes,  until  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  child.  From  the  joy  of 
the  people  at  his  birth,  the  child  received 
the  name  of  CiWrtZata  (joy  of  the  peoj^). 
Lycurgus,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  adnuni»- 
tradon,  had  already  won  general  esteem-; 
and  his  noble  disiiiteveitedness  now  xnised 


his-gknyto  a  height  ^ich  aviwke'efi^ 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  ifrith  whom 
the  queen  conspired  to  revenge  her  disap- 
pointment She  spr^Ml  among  the  peo- 
ple the  opinion,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
mtrust  tbe  future  heir  of  tiie  throne  to  the 
man  who  would  guin  most  by  Ins  death. 
To  avoid  this  suspicion,  Lycoreus  was 
obliged  not  only  to  resign  the  guardianship 
of  the  younff  kmff,  but  even  to  leave  h» 
countiy.  Whether  this  resolution  was 
partly  induced  bv  the  desire  of  seeing  fi>r- 
eign  nations,  and  learning  their  raannen, 
or  not,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  described  as  employing  the  time  of 
his  absence  ki  this  ymy.  After  vinting 
Crete,  and  admiring  the  jvise  laws  of  Mi- 
nos, he  went  to  Ionia.  The  efteminaie 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
feebleness  of  their  laws,  wlnoh  ^rmed  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  those  of  Crete,  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  him.  Here,  however,  be 
is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  poems  of  Homer.  From  hence  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  into  various  coua- 
tries,  including  Egypt,  India  and  Spain. 
But,  as  we  do  not  nnd  in  his  lawn  any 
traces  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  wisdom,  thu 
seems  to  be  doubtful.  In  the  meanwhile, 
^e  two  kings,  Archelaus  and  Charilaufly 
were  esteemed  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  nobility ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
hiws  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 

Zuilhty,  the  confusion  passed  all  bounds* 
a  this  dangerous  situatnm,  Lycurgus  was 
the  only  man  from  whom  help  and  deliv- 
erance coukl  be  expected*  The  people 
hoped  from  him  protection  against  the 
nobles,  and  the  kings  believed  that  ha 
would  put  an  end  to  the  disobedience  of 
tiie  people.  More  than  once,  ambassadora 
were  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  state.  He  long  resisted, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  urppent  wishes 
of  his  fellow-citisens.  At  his  arrival  in 
Sparta,  he  soon  found  that  not  only  paf^- 
ticular  abuses  were  to  be  suppressed,  but 
that  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  form  an 
entirely  new  constitution.  The  esteem 
which  his  personal  character,  his  judf- 
ment,  and  the  dangerous  ntuation  of  the 
state,  gave  him  among  his  fellow-citizens^ 
encouraged  him  to  encounter  boUly  all  ob* 
atacles.  The  first  step  which  he  took  waa^ 
to  add  to  the  kings  a  gfemno,  or  senate  or 
36  persons^  venerable  for  their  age  (sea 
Oeftm<e»),  wkhout  whose  consent  the 
kings  were  to  imdertake  nothing.  He 
thus  efilected  a  useful  balance  betii^en  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  the  liomtiouBmm 
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of  the  peoffo.  The  people,  at  the  mm 
tune,  obtaiDed  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
Voice  in  public  amurs.  They  had  not, 
however,  properly  speaking,  deliberatiye 
privilegee,  but  only  the  limited  right  of 
accepting  or  of  rejecting  what  was  propos- 
ed by  the  kingsor  the  eeDate.  The  Spar- 
tans conformed  in  general  to  the  institur 
tions  of  Lycurgus;  but  the  equal  division 
of  property  excited  among  the  rich  such 
-viofent  commotions,  that  the  lawgiver,  to 
«ave  his  life,  fled  towards  a  tempe.  On 
the  waj^be  received  a  Mow,  which  struck 
out  one  of  his  ey^  He  merely  turned 
pound,  and  showed  to  his  pursuers  his 
£ioe  streaming  with  bkKMi  This  eagbt 
iUled  all  with  shame  and  repentance  ; 
Um^  implored  his  pardon,  ana  led  liim 
respectfully  home.  The  person  who  had 
done  the  dee^  a  young  roan  of  rank,  and 
of  a  fiery  character,  was  given  up  to  him. 
Xycurgua  pardoned  him^  and  d^missed 
hun  covered  with  shame.  Afler  having 
thus  fimned  a  constitution  for  ^parui,  Ly- 
curgus endeavored  to  provide  for  its  oon- 
tinuance.  He  made  all  the  citizens  take 
a  sdemn  oath,  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  the  laws  which  he  had  in- 
trodueed,  before  his  return.  He  then  went 
to  Detpfaj,  and  asked  the  god  whether  the 
new  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  happi- 
aeas  of  Spaita.  The  answer  waa»  ^  ^Pt: 
ta  wiU  remain  the  most  pvosperous  or  m 
Mates  as  long  as  it  observes  these  laws*" 
He  s«it  this  answer  to  Lacedaemon,  ^ad 
haniabed  himself.  He  died,  as  it  is  said,  of 
voluntary  starvatitm,  far  from  his  countiy ; 
according  to  6orae,at  Cirrha ;  according  to 
otbens,  at  Elis  or  Crete.  According  to  his 
oommands,  his  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should 
Jbe  carried  to  Sparta,  and  the  people  thus 
think  theoiaelves  released  from  their  oath. 
A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at 
Sparta,  and  a  aociety  was  instituted  bv  his 
fiiends,  which  CQodnued  until  tlie  latest 
tinaes  of  Sparta,  and  had  for  its  object  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  The 
principal  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
was,  to  introduce  into  his  country  a  raided 
£irm  of  government,  composed  of  mon- 
archy, aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  eleniuent  was  restrain- 
ed by  the  others^  The  two  kings,  and 
with  them  the  council  of  Gerontes,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  the  people, 
however,  having  an  indirect  influence 
iqion  their  measures.  He  divided  all  the 
JnhahitantB  of  ^aita  into  three,  according 
to  some  into  six  or  more  classes,  subdi- 
vided into  dO  tribea  With  this  was,  prob- 
M^f  coppected  the  administration  of  the 


pofioeand  of  jastie^  and  the  rules  of  n)iJ- 
itary  service.  As  the  Spartans  had  already 
made  soma  progress  in  dvilizatioo,  wa 
may  well  admire  the  resolution  and  the 
genius  of  Lycurgus,  who  was.  able  to 
change  not  only  their  civil  relations,  but 
their  morals  aild  manners,  and  to  induce 
auch  a  nation  to  sacriflce  even  the  com- 
£Ht8of  life.  Even  his  propositiOQ  of  the 
equal  division  of  property,  which  at  first 
waa  violently  oppc^ed,  was  still  accepted 
as  a  law  by  all  the  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  Lycureus  altered  die  constitution, 
there  existed  three  claasea'— the  ruling 
Spartans,  the  tributary  Lacedssmoniana, 
and  the  Helot  slaves.  (See  Bdata^ 
Though  it  appears  cruel  in  him  to  have  left 
the  Helots  in  slavery,  this  was  not  shock- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  I'hey  bad 
no  idea  of  the  iiyustice  of  such  a  distino- 
tion  between  men.  Lycurgus  sought,  to 
use,  in  the  way  which  he  tliought  most  fo^ 
the  good  of  the  state,  the  bonds  which  na- 
ture, relationship  and  love  form  amonff 
men.  He  treajted  love  only  as  a  means  of 
producing  vigorous  citizens  for  the  state, 
and  thus  preserving  national  indepen- 
dence. He  appointed  punishments  for 
unmarried  men,  and  for  those  who  mar- 
ried too  late,  or  married  persons  of  a  veiy 
unequal  age.  He  made  it  difficult  £5r 
tliose  who  were  newly  married  to  meet 
their  wives,  that  theu-  passions  might  thua 
remain  imabated ;  and  he  allowed  old  or 
impotent  men  to  lend  their  wives  to  vi^ 
orous  youths,  and  men  of  a  sound  consti* 
tution,  if  their  wives  were  weak  and  im- 
potent, to  take  others.  Children  were  not 
the  property  of  the  parents,  but  of  the 
state.  The  state  determined  on  their  life 
or  death,  and  directed  their  .education 
without  regard  to  the  parents.  To  intro- 
duee  temperance  and  moderation  among 
the  peotile,  be  ordered  that  the  houses 
should  be  built  in  the  most  simple  maor 
nor,  and  that  all  should  take  tlieur  meals 
in  public,  affixing  also  severe  penalties  to 
debauchery  and  drunkenness.  No  for- 
eigner could  remain  in  Sparta  longer  Uiao 
was  necessary;  no  Spartan  except  m 
times  of  war,  could  leave  the  .  country* 
The  people  were  allowed  to  posstess  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver;  but  iron  was  used 
ibr  money.  The  Spartans  were  never  to  . 
devote  themselves  to  the  sciences,  but 
only  to  learn  the  most  indispensable 
branches  of  knowlcoge ;  they  were  not  to 
have  theatres,  nor  to  perfect  their  music ; 
they  could  have  among  them  neither  ar- 
tists nor  orators  without  the  consent  of  the 
^vemment  Lycurgus  made  no  chanaa 
in  the  religious  constitution  of  Sparta ;  ha 
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med  it,  on  the  ocmtrary,  fe  fats  potitioqft 
fends,  and  united  the  high^t  prieikly  dig- 
nity with  the  royal  office.  He  ordered  a 
ample  buna]  for  the  dead,  forbade  aN 
puMic  lamentatioBS,  and  limited  priTate 
mouniing  to  11  days.  Ho  allowed,  bow- 
ever,  tlie  dbad  to  be  buried  in  the  city, 
and  Dfionuments  to  be  erected  to  them  lA 
the  temples,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining such  honors  after  death  might 
lesseu  the  fear  of  loshig  Kfe.  With  regard 
to  the  administration  of  joetice,  he  gave 
but  few  laws ;  but  these  were  sufficient,  if 
tlie  other  laws  were  obeyed.  The  quar- 
rels wlrich  arose  were  decided  either  by 
the  kings,  or  by  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  by  the  genmOj  or,  more  generally, 
ny  impardal  and  equitable  citizens.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  institudonB  of 
Lycurgus,  was  the  military  education  of 
the  Spartan  youth,  which  wis  such  as  to 
destroy  all  sensibility  to  sufiering,  and  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.  The  begin- 
imig  of  a  war  was  to  them  the  beginning 
of  a  festival,  imd  the  camp  was  a  place 
of  recreation,  fbr  here  ceased  all  that  strict- 
ness of  life  which  was  observed  at  home ; 
even  the  bodily  exercises  were  less  fre- 
quent Victory  or  d^lh  was  their  highest 
pory;  eternal  shame  followed  the  cow- 
ards and  those  who  fled.  The  cotunage 
of  the  Spartans  was  maintained,  also,  by 
those  laws  which  forbade  tbem  le  sur- 
round their  city  with  walls,  to  ^i^  often 
With  the  same  enemy,  to  pursue  too  far  a 
routed  enemy,  to  plunder  the  dead  durinir 
battle,  and  also  by  the  solemn  burial  of 
their  heroes,  the  monuments  to  their 
memory,  the  festivals  and  temples  intheir 
honor.  Nevertheless,  Lycurgus  did  not 
intend  that  the  Spartnns  should  be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  as  is  evident 
from  his  forbidding  them  a  navy. — The 
Institutions  of  Lycurgus  hare  been  bkmed 
as  much  as  they  have  b^n  praised.  Pla- 
to, in  particular,  accuses  them  of  destroy- 
ing every  ftiing  humane,  and  making  me- 
chanical valor  the  highest  virtue, and  thinks 
that  this  sdppresraon  of  afi  the  feelings  of 
humanity  was  the  cause  of  the  count- 
less evils  which  fell  upon  LacedsBmoD, 
and  were  prepared  by  her  for  other  na- 
tions. Thucydides  makes  Ptericles  say, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  Spartans  is  morose, 
and  founded  only  upon  fear,  and  that 
their  education  made  them  cruel  and  in- 
human.—We  have  here  given  the  com- 
monly received  traditions  concerning  Ly- 
curgus and  his  institutions,  which,  now^ 
ever,  must  be  received  with  much  caution, 
'f  there  were  such  an  individual, — ^for  this 
b  doubtftiV-^e  fived  beft>re  ^ke  time  of 


Ustnrieal  ctiMtajt  ^  ^i"^^  "^  eaUfiA 

his  la%i«y  were  probably  the  usages  sod 
institutions  which  were  common  to  the 
whole  Doric  race  from  the  earliest  period. 
A  very  full  and  critical  sYaminarion  of  tbs 
whole  av^ect  may  be  found  in  MiUler^ 
learned  work.  Die  Dorier^  which  has  be«a 
tranriated  into  English,  under  the  title  of 
the  History  and  AntiquilieB  of  the  I>orie 
Rsoe  (3  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  189Q). 

LyauWB  was  also  Ute  name  of  aa  Attie 
orator  or  some  eelebrity.  He  was  a  oob» 
temiponiiy  of  DenKtstbenes,  whooa  he  sur- 
vived^ and  was  ftunous  for  his  in«egritJ^ 
Only  one  of  his  orations,  dietingniabed  m 
strength  and  dignity,  hM  been  prsserved 
to  us.  The  latest  editions  aro  those  of 
Heiurich,  Osann  and  Becker,  all  of  168L 

Ltdia  (in  ancient  times,  ^<eema) ;  « 
iarge  and  fertile  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  lonians  inhabifted  tlie  part  on  the  eoasC 
of  the  Ionian  eea.  Towards  the  sooth,  k 
was  separated  from  Coria  by  the  Mesan* 
der  (now  Meiuder) ;  towards  the  east,  il 
was  bounded  by  Phrygia,  and  ^  the 
nortii  by  Myaa.  It  was,  in  early  times,  s 
celebrated  kinsdom,  divided  frxMn  Penis 
hf  the  river  Halya  (now  Kizil  ErrodE). 
Cjmis  conquered  Cnseus  (q*.^.)^  the  iast 
Lydian  king.  The  people,  especially  cm* 
der  this  king,  were  the  rieliest,  and,  per- 
Ijaps,  also,  the  most  efieminate  and  luxu* 
nous  in  all  A«a.  Tlie  Lydians  mvent** 
ed  luxurious  gannents,  costly  earpet% 
preckms omtments,  and  exquisite  viands; 
and  a  kind  of  Grecian  mtnc,  which  was 
said  to  bear  the  character  of  eflfeminaepr, 
was  called  the  Lydimu  Th^  ako  kod 
out  beautifiil  gardens.  They  nrst  diseov* 
ered  the  secret  of  communicating  impo* 
tence  to  men,  that  they  might  use  them 
to  guard  their  wiv«B  and  ooocubiBes.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  corruptieD  of 
manners  among  the  Lydians  was  already  ^ 
so  great,  that  the  women  publicly  eoA 
tiieir  charms.  Their  example  eomint- 
ed  also  the  lonians.  The  weahh  of  the 
Lydians,  however,  was  probably,  in  a 
great  measure;  confined  to  the  kings  and 
chief  men.  These  eould  fill  their  eofiess 
with  the  goM  vrashed  down  by  the  Her- 
mus  (now  Satabat)  and  the  Pactolus,  and 
that  obtiiteed  from  the  mines ;  and  they 
procured  all  the  necessities  of  Hie  l^tfatt 
labor  of  their  slsves,  wliose  services  they 
requited,  not  with  mon^,  but  with  the  pro^ 
ductions  of  the  soil  Tl^  could*  thus  ae^ 
cumulate  die  precious  metals.  Otcesus 
was  richer  than  aH  his  prodceossors,  for 
he  subjected  the  wiioie  coast  of  Farther 
Asia,  and  phindered  all  the  commer- 
cial cities.    Although  it  csniK>l  be  psovvd 
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$ux  the  LycKaoM  bad,  in  moieiit  tnnet, 
mny  coasklerable  commeroe,  k  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  had,  long  before  the 
Ciiioeks,  attained  aceitain  degree  of  civil- 
ieation,  and  that  the  Grecian  colonies  m 
Lower  Asia  owed  to  the  Lydians  thehr 
-superiority  over  the  mother  country  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Among  other  things, 
th^  owed  to  them  the  invention  of  goJd 
and  salver  coins,  of  i.ins,-  of  certain  mu- 
sical insmiments,  the  art  of  dyeing  wool 
(which  was  aflerwanls  carried  to  such  pei«- 
fection  in  Miletus^)  also  the  art  of  meltmg 
and  working  ore^  and,  perfasps,  the  first 
rudiments  of  painting  and  of  scalp- 
tare.  At  Sardis,  the  topital  of  the 
country,  the  Grecians,  Phiygians,  and 
even  iie  non^pdic  tribes^  bartered  thefar 
^  goods.  There  was  here  a  great  market 
for  the  elave-tnide,  which  furnished  the 
harems  of  Persia  with  eunuchs.  Lydia 
now  belongs  to  the  Turkisb  district  of 
Notolia  (Anadoly).  (See  Claikels  and 
Chandler's  Thmh,) 

LrniAT,  Thomas;  a  learned  EngUsh 
divine,  mathematician  and  chronologer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  composed 
several  teamed  woric^  some  of  which  he 
was  prevented  from  publishinff  by  his  pe- 
cmuary  embairaasments,  whi^  were  oc- 
casioned by  his  having  become  secimty 
fo  another  person^  debts,  and  subject^ 
liim  to  iinprisonment.  He  irflerwapcb 
Bofkred  greatly  for  his  attaeimient  to  the 
rojfal  cause,  in  the  dvil  wars,  and  died  in 
efciecurity  and  indigence,  in  1646^ 

Ltbus.  John  Laurentius,  oommoi^ 
called  Lydof,  firom  the  province  in  which 
be  vras  bom  (A.  D.  490),  lived  at  Constant!' 
jDople,  where  he  held  several  offices  of 
trust  under  Justinian.  He  is  principdlv 
known  by  his  wotk  De  MagiitratUms  Bei- 
pMic4t  RomaiuB,  which  was  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1812,  fit>m  a  manuscript, 
obtained  in  1785,  by  Choiseul^jkHiffier, 
French  ambassadorat  Constantinople.  It 
-was  edited,  with  a  learned  commentary 
on  the  life  Bad  vniting^  of  lordos,  by  M. 
Hase  (q.  v.).  Niebuhr  calb  it  a  new  and 
ricfa  source  of  Roman  history.  His  other 
ymitks  are  on  the  Months  (hi  Greek),  of 
"Which  vve  have  onfy  fiagments,  and  on 
Omens  (in  Greek),  of  which  Rome  fraff- 
ments  only  were  before  known,  but  neany 
the  wIk^  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
nmm»cript  of  Ch<^seul 

Ltihci-to  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  V(4ien 
die  is  retarded  in  her  course  by  arranging 
tbe  sails  in  such  a  mumer  that  they  coun- 
^  teraet  each  other  with  nearly  equal  effect, 
and  render  the  ship  almost  stationary  with 
mpeet  to  herhead-way.  A  dup  is  uaoatty . 
14* 


brough^-to  by  laying  either,  her  main-'top* 
sail  or  foie-top-eiiil  aback,  the  helm  being 
put  ck>se  down  to  leewud.  This  is  par- 
ticularly practised  in  a  geneml  engage- 
ment^ when  die  hostile  neets  axe  drawn 
up  to  batde. 

Ltma^,  Pbinehas,  major-general,  bora 
at  Durham,  about  1716,  received  his  de- 
gree at  Yale  college  in  1738 ;  was  chosen, 
whilst  a  senior  sophistetv  <»ie  of  the  Berfe- 
leicn  scholars  ;  and,  in  1739,.  was  appoim- 
ed  a  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  pMsed 
three  years.  xHe  then  commenced  the 
study  of  law ;  and  soon  after  his  adauttance 
to  the  bar,  acquired  an  eitensive  practice. 
In  1750,  he  was  chosen  a  r^Mresentative 
in  the  assemblv  of  Connecticut,  fix>m  the 
tovm  of  Sufiidd,  and,  in  1753,  was  elec^ 
ed  a  member  of  the  council,  in  > which  he 
continoed  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  was 
.appointed  major-general  and  conMnande^* 
in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and 
hekl  this  post  until  the  conchision  of  the 
Canadian  war,  duiang  which  he  acquired 
a  high  reputatioa  for  miHtaiy  i^ill  aod 
bravery.  At  the  battle  of  lake  Geoioe, 
the  command  of  the  British  army  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  in  eonseqt^nce  of  sir  WU- 
liam  Johnson's  having  been  wounded  in 
the  commencement  of  the  action^  la 
17§2,  he  commanded  the  American  forces 
ip  the  expedition  to  Havana,  in  which 
ne  lendeied  important  services.  Aft^- 
wards  general  Lyman  went  to  England  as 
agent  for  the  company  of  ^  military  ad- 
venturers," composed  ehiefly  of  such  as 
bad  served  during  the  war,  whose  ol^eot 
vras  to  obtain  from  the  government  a  tnmt 
of  land  on  the  AfissisBippi  and  Yazqt, 
where  they  proposed  ta  establish)  a  colomf. 
Lvman  had  counted  upon  the  finendship 
of  some  of  the  ministiy  for  success  in  hv 
application ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  they 
had  been  removed,  and,  after  being 
amused  for  several  years  with  iUusoiy 
promises,  he  became  convinced  that  hie 
nad  nothing  to  hope«  Not  beinf^  «jt>le  to 
brook  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native 
coimtiy  in  the  light  of  an  unsnecessiui 
supplicant,  he  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  England.  He 
spent  11  years  ^ere^  ahnost  in  a  state  of 
imbecility^  when,  in  1774,  his  son  vras 
sent  by  Mrs.  Lyman  to  beg  hira  to  return. 
This  chtsumstance,  in  conjuni*tion  with 
the  grant  c^the  tract  in  question  aboiH  the 
same  time,  roused  him  fiK)m  his  lethargy, 
and  he  once  more  appeared  in  America. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  embart^ed,  in  1775,  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  his  eldest  son  and  a  fow  com- 
panions.   His  fiunily  Mowed  him  hi  the 
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next  year,  hast  Ids  son  had  prevkfusiy  died, 
and  bis  ^e  expired  soon  after  her  anrivai. 
Hk  fitmiiy  remained  in  that  country  uotil 
it  tma  invaded  and  eonquered  by  the 
Spaniaida  -in  1781  and  1783,  whe4  the 
"Whole  colony  fled  to  Savannah  in  €kM>rgia. 
General  Lyman  died  in  Wett  Florida,  in 
1778,  a  short  time  aAer  his  son.  Doctor 
Bwrgfat  remarks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  hiatM^r 
of  tli^  family,  that,.fbr  a  considerable  time, 
Bo  American  possessed  a  higher  or  moffi 
extensive  reputation. 

LnfFB  (kfmpha);  an  aqueoin  liquid, 
colorless,  insipid,  and  diaphanous,  cUffused 
tlurough  the  ^hole  animal  economy,  in 
vessels  cdled  lympkaUca.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  it  sepanocee  into  two  parts,  like  the 
hk>od^-«  serous  fluid,  and  a  solid,  or  dot. 
The  lymph  serves  to  repair  losses  of 
the  blood,  hv  bringing  to  it  various  mate- 
rials from  different  parts^  of  the  ^stem, 
and  chyle,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct  It  seems  ^also 
to  remove  those  elements  of  nutrition, 
whose  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  others, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  we  surface.  The 
uses  and  Instory  of  lymph,  however,  are 
yet  imperfectly  known.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  wiere  not  known  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
•rp  small,  thin,  tn&eparsnt,  furnished  with 
valves,  like  the  veins,  and  sprsad  through 
di^reut  psrts  and  ocgans.  The  cause  of 
Che  circulation  of  the  lymph  is  unknown, 
as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  iai- 
pelling  organ  at^iogoys  to  the  heart  It 
has  iMeii  suppSed  that  the  absorb^it 
power  exercis^at  their  mouths  impels  the 
liquid  forward,  tjiat  akeady  absorbed  being 
thus  displaeed  by  the  new  absorptions. 
These  vessels  arise  iii  every  part  of  tlie 
body,  and  termmate  in  the  thoracic  duct 

LmoEcrs.    (€^  Denu^ides.) 

Lync  h,  Thomas,  junior ;  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
bom  In  South  Carolina,  August  5, 1749, 
and  sent  to  Eton  school,  Engiaod,  in  his 
Idth  year.  He  was  admitted  a  gentleman 
comnnoner  at  Cambridge  university, whoee 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced his  terms  in  the  Temple.  In 
1773,  he  returned  to  South  Carolina,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  years.  His 
fiither  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
cotoniaiemancipation,  and  Mr.  Lynch  sus- 
tained him  wHh  ability.  In  1775,  the 
fkst  regiment  of  provincial  regulars  was 
raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany, and  soon  raised  his  qnota  of  troops. 
His  exertions,  while  on  this  duty,  injured 
his  health,  aad,  when  he  joined  lus  ngy^ 


mentlaie  iaihe^reaf  1775,  a  violent  attMt 
of  the  biHous  fever  of  the  countiy,  had  rsp* 
duced  him  to  an  extremely  feeble  statei 
His  father  having  reagned  his  seat  in  cod^ 
gress  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  wa^ 
elected  to  succeed  him.  At  the  period  of 
his  Section  he  was  but  27  years  of  mu 
He  cook  his  seat  in  the  congress  of  177€^ 
and  his  chametiBr  and  talents  made  him 
-highly  esteemed  there.  His  health  soor 
declined  ;  and,  ailer  affijcing  his  name  tp 
the  instrument  which  decUued  his  coun- 
try's independence^  he  retired  from  public 
hfe.  A  change  of  chmate  being  recom- 
mended, he  was  induced  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  embarked, 
MHth  his  wife,  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1779,  for  St  BustfNtia.  He  was  never 
afler  heard  from,  and  the  shipis  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea. 

LTNCABtubff;  a-town  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, Viiginia,  on  the  south  bank  of  James 
river;  lat  37°  30^  N. ;  Ion.  79°  23'  W. ; 
population  in  1830,  463d  It  is  situated 
do  miles  below  the  great  fells,  where 
James  river  breaks  uirough  the  filoe 
ridge,  and  is  one  of  the  most  jQourishing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  stale.  £ 
contains'  seveml  public  ware-houses,  in 
which  a  large  qiiaatity  of  tobacco  is  an- 
nually inspwsted.  It  has  also  tobacco 
manufeotories,  tobacco  stemmaries,  and 
numerous  eslabliahmems  fer  trade  and 
manufecturee.  There  are  in  the  vicinilj 
miuiufecturing  iour  mills  o»  an  extensive 
scale,  and  cotton  and  wooUen  msnufacto^ 
lies.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
are  feur  mineral  springs.  Lynchburg  was 
established  in  1786,  «id  mcorporM^  i& 
1805.  It  is  built  mostly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hUl.  The  surroundiqg  country  is 
rugged,  broken  and  mountainous,  but 
abound  in  fertile  valleys,  and  is  populous. 
From  its  situation,  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive trade,  not  oidy  with  the  western  part 
of  Viiginta,  but  the  suites  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
The  articles  brought  to  the  market  oonaiat 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  h^mp,  butter, 
whiskey,  cider,  boe(  live  hogs,  &^  The 
produce  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  down  the 
river  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  depot  of 
ail  the  merohandise  passing  from  Lynch- 
buig  destined  to  foreign  maikeis. 
LTifnnciuiT,  lord.  (See  €opU^^) 
Ltitn;  a  poet-town  in  Essex  county, 
Massachusetts ;  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem,  9 
N.N.E.Boeton5lon.70°58'W.;  hit42» 
28"  N. :  populaUon  in  18£M),4515 ;  in  1830 
6138.  It  IS  noted  fer  the  manufecture  of 
shoes.  About  1,500,000  pair  of  women% 
shoes aienwde  here  iMU^MiUy.    Thereji 
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f  vmm^tsjpmg  m  this  lown,  near  nduch 
b  a  house  for  the  aecommodation  of  vis- 
iters. Its  ludian  name  was  Savgw. — 
Lynn  beach  connects  the  peninsula  of  Na* 
hant  to  the  main  land.    (See  JSTahaiit.) 

Ltnx.  This  name  has  been  appUed  to 
most  of , the  cats  with  short  tails:  several 
qtecies  were  formerly  confounded  by  Lin- 
neeusunderthisbeadyandtliere is  still  much 
confiisiou  respecting  them.  The  largefit 
and  most  beautiful,  the  F.  cervaria,  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Russia.  The  lynx  of 
Europe,  the  F,  hfnx^  has  become  rare,  ex- 
cept m  the  Pyrenees,  and  part  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. Tins  aniinal  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  is  venr  destructive  to  the  smaller 
Quadrupeds.  It  was  celebrated,  amon^ 
tne  ancients,  as  having  been  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of 
India.  They  also  attributed  great  quick- 
ness of  sight  to  it,  and  feigned  that  its 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  stone. 
The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted,  and  is 
more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  caracal  (F.  caracal)  is  somewhat 
larger  than  a  fox,  and  deiives  its  name 
fit>m  the  black  color  of  its  ears,  tlie  word 
caracal  signifying  black  in  the  Turkish 
language.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  animals  in  North  America,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Northern  or  Om- 
Ada  lynx  (jP.  Ckxnadmm\  Pennant  con- 
sidered it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of 
the  old  world ;  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire  named 
it  as  a  distinct  ^ecie^  and  Temminck  has 
•gain,  under  the  name  of  F.  hQreaiis,  de- 
scribed the  species  as  the  "Same  in  both 
h^nispheres.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  loup'Ctrvicr^  and  le  chat,  among  the 
French  Canadians.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  districts  about  Hudson's 
ba^,  from  whence  seven  to  nine  thousand 
flkins  are  annually  exported.  It  is  a  timid 
creature^  incapable  of  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  but  very  destructive  to  rabbits 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chieflv  preys.  It 
makes  but  little  resistance  when  brought 
to  baj  by  a  hunter ;  for  though,  like  a  cat, 
it  spits,  and  erects  the  hair  on  Its  back,  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  a  blow  with  a  slender 
stick.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  from  the 
tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  black 
tipw  Its  large  paws^  slender  loins,  and 
k>ng,  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
tocRs^  .scarcely  relieved  by  a  short,  thick 
tail,  give  it  a  clumsy  and  awkward  ap- 
pearance. Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  straight 
forward^  witn  the  back  a  litde  arched,  and 
lighting  00  fdl  the  feet  at  once.  It  swims 
well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  lake  of 
^o  Qules  in  width,  but  is  not  swifl  on 


land.  Itsdeshiseailui^heiiigfittjVdutejaBd 
somewliat  resembling  the  rabbit  in  flavor. 
It  breeds  once  a  year,  having  two  young 
at  a  time.  The  other  American  species 
are  F,  nUaand  F./asciaU^  both  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
former  occurs  in  the  Atlantic  states  as 
well  OS  to  the  north  and  west ;  the  latter 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  borders  of 
plains,  and  the  woody  country  in  the 
ylcinity  of  the  Pacific  From  the  ac* 
counts  of  travellei-8  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  this  continent,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  more  than  one  non- 
descript animal  of  this  genus,  especial- 
ly in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Co* 
lumbia ;  but,  as  the  skins  procured  from 
thence  are  carried  directljr  to  China,  they 
seldom  come  under  the  inq[iection  of  the 
naturalist. 

Lyonnais  ;  a  ci-devant  province  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Lyons 
was  the  capital.  It  consisted  of  Lyonnais 
Proper,  Beaujolais  and  Forez.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.    (See  Departajajeni.) 

Ltonnj:t,  Peter,  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1707,  at  Maestpcht,  graduated 
at  Utrecht,  and  was  for  some  time  a  coun- 
sellor at  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  be- 
came secretarv,  and  Latin  apd  French 
interpreter  to  the  states  of  Holland,  This 
situation  occupying  but  little  of  his  time, 
he  employed  himself  in  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  insects  and  otlier 
animals,  particularly  such  as  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  shells, 
and  was  admitted  into  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His 
death  took  phice  Jan.  10, 1789.  His  most 
important  production  is  entitled  TraiU 
anatomique  de  la  CheniUe  qui  ronge  leBois 
de  Saide  (1760,  4to.)--a  work  no  less  re- 
markable for  originality  of  design  than  for 
splendor  of  execution.  Lyonnet  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  as  a  painter  and 
engraver,  and  he  di^layed  much  ingenu- 
ity in  improving  nucroscopes,  and  other 
instruments  us^  in  making  his  obsen-a- 
tions. 

Lyons,  or,  properly,  Lton  {iMgdumm) ; 
the  second  city  of  France,  sima^  on  the 
Rhone  and  Sadne,  93  leagues  S.  £.  of 
Paris,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  archi- 
episcopal  see ;  capital  of  the  department 
01  the  Rhone;  head-quarters  of  a  military 
division ;  and  seat  of  numerous  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  authorities;  lat.  45° 
46^  N. ;  km.  4^  49^  E. ;  population,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  in  1828,  185,723L 
Three  bridges  cross  the  Rhone,  which  is 
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here  about  650  Ibet  wide,  and  often  occa- 
sions great  destruction  by  its  inundations, 
as  was  the  case  particularly  in  1812  and 
1825.  The  Sadiie,  wliich  is  480  feet 
wide,  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.  The 
rivers  are  lined  with  wharves,  some  of 
which  are  adorned  with  handsome  build- 
ings, thronged  with  boats  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  resound  with  the  hum  of 
numerous  mills  and  water-shops.  The 
interior  of  the  city  presents  the  aspect  of 
an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  dark  streets, 
lined  with  houses  seven  or  eigjit  stories 
high,  built  solidly  of  stone.  The  pave- 
ments are  pebWes,  and  there  are  no  side- 
walks. Some  of  the  streets,  in  the  more 
modern  quartets  of  the  city,  are  more 
spacious  and  handsome.    There  are  59 

{)ublic  squares,  among  which  that  of  Louis 
e  Grand,  or  Bellecour,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  lime-trees,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XTV.  The  monastic 
grounds  and  0utlens  have  been  mostly 
covered  with  buildings  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  splendid  htUd  de  vUle,  next  to  that  of 
Amsterdam,  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the 
palace  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  con- 
nected with  which  are  lecture-halls,  where 
various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered ; 
the  vast  prefect-house,  formeriy  a  Domin- 
ican convent,  with  an  extensive  garden ; 
the  principal  hospital,  or  h6td  Dieu ;  the 
Gothic  cathedral  of  St.  John,  &c.  There 
are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  churches, 
a  palats  de  justice,  and  an  extensive  prison. 
Tne  lower  of  Pitrat,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
Jion  to  the  north  of  the  city,  for  an  obser- 
'Vatory,  fell  down  in  1828,  but  has  since 
been  reconstructed.  Many  antiques  have 
been  found  in  the  part  of  the  city  situated 
en  the  ancient  Forum  TVqfant,  and  on  the 
site  of  an  imperial  Roman  palace.  Med- 
als, coins,  vases,  statues,  lachiymatories, 
&C.,  with  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  a  the- 
atre, and  Roman  bath%are  among  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  hill  of  Four- 
,vi6res  is  a  genenu  cemetery,  adorned  with 
trees  and  handsome  tombs,  laid  out  in 
1808.  Lyons  contains  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  m  France,  consisting  of  92,000 
volumes.  Among  its  scientific  and  usefiil 
institutions  are  a  royal  college,  medical 
and  theological  schools ;  an  academy  of 
icience,  literature  and  the  arts ,  agricultu- 
ral, Linntean,  medical,  law,  Bible  and 
other  societies;  a  mont  de  pUU,  saving 
bank,  &c.  The  commerce  and  manumc- 
tures  are  extensive;  the  most  important 
article  is  silk,  the  manufactures  of  which 
are   cdenrated  for  their  firmness  and 


beauty;  silk  and  woollen,  and  sSk  and 
cotton  stuffs,  beautiful  shawls,  crape,  silk 
hose,  gold  and  silver  lace,  &C.,  are  among 
the  products  of  her  industry.  A  large 
proportion  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  France, 
and  great  quandties  uiiported  from  Italy, 
are  wrought  up  here.  The  silk  laised  in 
the  vicinity  is  remarkable  for  its  white- 
l^ess.  In  1828,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
(within  the  walls)  7140,  and  that  of  the 
looms,  18,829.  Printing  and  the  book 
trade,  paper-hanging  me  manufacture 
of  glass,  jewels,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
&C.,  give  occupation  to  numerous  handa. 
Lyons  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  o£ 
provisions  for  the  southern  cities,  and  of 
the  oil  and  soap  of  Provence,  and  the 
wines  of  Languedoc,  for  the  northern. 
Numerous  and  extensive  warehouaes  and 
docks  facilitate  the  great  commercial  ope- 
rations of  this  queen  of  Eastern  France. 
The  Lyonnese  are  industrious,  prudent, 
acute,  intelli^nt  and  honest  llie  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Lyons  is  uncertain. 
Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  which  received  the  name  oflAtgdu- 
Tiensis.  In  the  reim  of  Nero,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  fifUi  cen* 
tury,  the  Burgundians  made  it  their  capi- 
tal. In  the  twelfth  century,  the  sect  of 
Waldenses  was  ft>unded  by  Peter  de  Vaiid, 
a  merchant  of  Lyons.  Italian  fugitives, 
who  came  to  seek  reftige  from  the  rage 
of  parties  in  their  country,  in  the  thirteenth 
cenmry,  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
wealth.  Lyons  suftered  much  during  the 
religious  wars  cff  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
and  was  recovering  fix>m  its  losses  whe& 
the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  again 
covered  it  with  desolation.  The  citizens 
having  risen  against  the  terrorists,  in  their 
municipal  government,  and  the  Jacobin 
club  (May  29, 1793),  the  convention  sent 
an  arm^  of  60,000  men  against  the  de- 
voted city,  which,  after  a  brave  resistance 
of  63  days,  was  taken.  CoUot  d'Uerfoois 
and  Couthon  erected  the  guillotine,  es 
permcmenee,  and,  dissatisfied  with  this 
slow  method  of  execution,  massacred  ihe 
citizens,  in  crowds,  with  grape-^hot. 
The  fortifications,  and  many  buildings^ 
were  demolished,  the  name  of  Lyons 
abolished,  and  that  of  Ville-Affiwichie 
substituted  for  it  In  1814,  it  was  the 
theatre  of  several  bloo<ly  actions  between 
the  French  and  the  allies. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of  (CroUicus  Sinus) ;  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  France,  between  lat  49^ 
20^  and  43^35'  N.,  and  between  lon.3» 
and  6^  20^  E.    The  principal  pnts  on 
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this  gulfmie  Toulon,  Hareeilles  and  Cette. 
It  is  now  caUed,  by  the  French  writers, 
Ooffe  du  Lion,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  agitation  of  its  waters.  (See 
Xwm,  Gvlfof,) 

Ltre;  the  most  ancient  stringed  instru- 
meut  amonff  the  Fgyptians  and  Greeks. 
Ttie  mythcHogica]  tradition  of  the  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  lyre,  the  more  ancient  of 
die  two,  is  curious.  After  an  inundation 
c^the  Nile,  a  tortoise  was  left  ashore 
among  other  animals ;  after  its  death,  its 
flesh  decayed,  and  some  of  the  tendons 
were  dried  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a 
0ound  when  touched  by  Hermes,  as  he 
w«8  walking  on  shore.  He  immediately 
made  an  instrument  in  imitation  of  it,  and 
thus  invented  the  lyre.  This  lyre,  origi- 
naiiy,  had  but  three  strinos.  The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  tlie  lyi^  to  their 
Hermes  (Mercury),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia.  {Paus,  v.)  But  the  Gnseks 
also  say,  that  Hermes  first  us^  the  sheH 
of  a  tortoise.  According  to  otliers,  Mer- 
cury merely  improved  the  invention  of 
the  Egyptian.  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
Apollo  ^t  so  much  repentance  for  his 
eruehy  towards  Marsyas,  that  he  tore  the 
strings  from  his  cithern.  The  muses, 
after  this,  invented  a  tonef,  and  Orpheus, 
Linus  and  Thamyras,  one  each.  These, 
beiDff  added  to  the  three-stringed  Egyp- 
tian ijrre,  gave  rise  to  the  heptachord,  or 
seven-stringed  lyrb  of  the  Greeks.  The 
fairention  of  the  instrument  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  each  of  its  chief  improvers.  The 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  lyres  were,  at  ftrst, 
strung  with  the  sinews  of  animals.  The 
nmnber  of  the  strings  was  at  last  increased 
to  eleven.  It  was  placed  with  tlie  plec- 
trwnj  or  lyre-stick,  of  ivory  or  polished 
wood^  afim  with  the  ftngers.  The  lyre 
was  called  by  different  names — lyra^'pioT' 
minx,  €kdy$,  harhitogj  bwrbUonj  cUhara. 
The  body  of  the  lyre  was  hollow,  to  in- 
erease  the  sound.  Few  objects  are  so 
graceftil  in  form,  and  susceptible  of  such 
Tamus  application  m  the  fine  arts,  as  the 
lyre,  which  is  even  yet  used  as  a  musical 
lOBtitinMnt.  It  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo, 
yet  other  deities  also  bear  the  lyre ;  and 
mythology  mentions  many  gods,  who  dis- 
ti&gaisfa^  themselves  on  this  instrument. 
It  was  played  by  educated  Greeks  in  gen- 
etfil ;  and  Theinistocles  having  once  de- 
dmed  playing  when  reouested,  he  was 
considered, a  person  wimout  cultivation. 
"ApmrtimH  (unmusical)  signified  an  lUiteraU 
HUM.  hk  a  work  of  Doni,  entitled  Lyra 
Jiarbtritmf  the  various  forms  of  the  lyre 
are  ^oOeoted  in  two  kuge  volumes. — Lyric 
4VB%  orii^iMfly,  what  beiongs  to  the  lyre; 


it  was  applied  to  songs  sung  to  the 
lyre,  odes,  &c.,  and  soon  can^  to  desig- 
nate a  species  of  iK>etry  contradistinguish- 
ed fh)m  dramatic  poetry,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  (See  Lyric  Poetry,) 
Lyrics.  Lyric  poetry  is  that  species 
of  poetry  by  which  the  poet  directly  ex- 
presses his  emotions.  The  predominance 
of  feeling  in  lyric  poetry  is  what  cliiefly 
distingtiishes  it  from  dramatic  poetry,  hi 
which  action  and  character,  independent 
of  the  individual  emotion  of  the  poet, 
predominate;  and  from  epic  poetry,  of 
which  a  series  of  actions  and  characters, 
as  contemplated  and  exhibited  by  the 
poet,  is  the  characteristic.  No  definite 
limit  can  be  readily  drawn  between  such 
departments  of  the  art  There  may  be 
lyrical passa^  in  an  epic,  ora  drama, when 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  poet  to  pour 
out  his  own  excited  and  exalted^  feeling ; 
but  it  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  dangerous 
one.  Poets  of  moderate  talents,  or  litde 
experience,  are  apt  to  burthen  the  reader 
with  themselves,  unable  to  follow  up  the 
representation  of  life  in  a  form  not  indi- 
vidually their  own.  Lyric  poetry  is  morf» 
hmited  than  the  drama  (q.  v.)  and  the 
,epic  (q.  v.),  because  feehng  is  limited  to 
the  present;  but,  on  this  account,  it  is 
more  excited  and  stirring.  From  the  na- 
ture of  lyric  poetry,  it  has  flourished  bet- 
ter at  court  than  the  dramatic  and  epic, 
both  of  which,  like  history,  require  lilierty, 
because  they  must  represent  truly  the 
character  of  man  in  his  manifold  strivin^^ 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  viewing  Lfe 
impartially,  and  depicting  it  freely ;  whibt 
the  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 
eflTorts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration,  be  it 
of  a  hero,  or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or 
God ;  and  this  tone  coincides  veiy  well 
with  the  adulation  of  courts.  Hence, 
when  the  ^ma  and  epic  have  gone 
down  with  the  decay  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  spirit,  and  genius,  defoaiTed 
from  action,  lives  only  in  coiitcmplation, 
Ijnric  poetry  continues,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  even  flourishes,  because  man  al- 
ways feels ;  admiration,  love  and  hatred 
cannot  die.  Even  the  slave  may  ex- 
press in  verse  the  accents  of  love  or 
adulation;  and  religion,  in  all  circum- 
stances^ is  a  never-failhig  spring  of 
elevated  feeling.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  every  expression  of 
feeling,  in  verse,  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lyrical  poem,  although  the  mistake  is  a 
venr  common  one,  as  .the  crowds  of  un- 
fledg^  spirants  to  lyric  honors  testily. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  feeling  represent- 
ed shoukl  be  its^  poetical^  and  not  onfy 
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worthy  to  be  preserved,  but  ftecompfnied 
by  a  variety  of  ideas,  beauty  of  imagery, 
and  an  eloquent  flow  of  language.  One 
distinct  feeung  should  predominate,  giv- 
ing tone  to  the  whole :  the  feeling  must 
be  worthy  of  the  subject  which  caused  it, 
corresponding  to  the  same  both  in  degree 
and  kind,  and  must  be  so  exhibited  as  to 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  in- 
di\idual  and  accidental  must  be  excluded, 
BO  that  the  poet  shall  be  truly  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  rsce,  and  awaken  the  sym- 
rathy  of  all.  But  this  requires  genius  of  a 
igh  order.  From  the  nature  of  feeling 
results  the  hmited  range  of  lyric  poetiy, 
and  the  variety  of  style  and  rhythm,  ex- 
hibited in  almost  numberless  metres,  the 
bold  associations  of  ideas,  and  the  pecu- 
liar imagerv  belonging  to  this  species  of 
poetty.  The  tone  of  lyric  poetry  is 
warmest  if  it  expresses  feehng  called  forth 
by  present  circumstances.  It  is  more 
composed  when  it  represents  feelings 
which  are  past  The  hymns  of  the  an- 
cients, the  ode  in  general,  the  song  and 
hymn,  with  which  are  connected  several 
metrical  forms  of  the  ItaUans  and  Span- 
iards (sonnets,  canzoni,  &c*),  belong  to  th^ 
former;  the  epigram,  m  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  term,  the  elegy,  &c.,  to  the  lattetr. 
(See  the  various  articles,  and  X^re.) 

Lt SANDER ',  a  Spartan  jB;eneral,  vvho  ter- 
minated the  Pelopoonesian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  Athens,  B.  C.  404.  With  the 
activity,  and  ambition,  and  penetration  of 
Themistocles,  he  united  the  pliancy  and 
insinuating  address  of  Alcibiades.  He 
gained  more  easily,  and  retained  longer, 
Uie  favor  of  the  great  and  povirerful,  than 
Alcibiades  did  the  hearts  of  women  and 
of  the  multitude.  He  sacrificed  the  wel- 
€uc  of  his  country  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  used  everjr  means  to  elevate  his 
fnends  and  ruin  his  enemies.  Justice 
and  trutli  to  him  were  empty  words.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  one  cannot  accomplish 
his  pur()oses  in  a  hon*s  skin,  he  must  put 
on  the  fox's.  Force  and  fhiud  were  his 
political  instruments.  In  the  court  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  where  he  resided  a 
-long  time,  he  endured,  without  a  murabur, 
the  haughtiness  of  the  Auiitic  satraps; 
and,  soon  afler,  he  exhibited  the  same 
arrogance  towards  the  Grreeks.  His  ha- 
tred was  imj^cable,  and  his  mvenge  terri- 
ble. His  niling  passion  was  ambition. 
He  destroyed  the  powerfld  city  of  Athens, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  raising  hb 
country  to  the  sunuuit  of  gieamess,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  waa  to  be  und€»' 
am  own  rule.    He  used  every  means  lo 


accomplish  this  object;  he  ooHeefeed  « 
fleet,  and  repulsed  the  Athenians,  who 
lost  in  the  engajgement  50  vessels.  Hie 
ffloiy  of  this  victory  he  endeavored  to 
increase  by  intrigues.  When,  therefore, 
Callicratides,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  bad  been  defeated  by  the 
Athenian  Cooon,  in  an  engamnent  near 
Arglnusse,  hi  which  he  lost  nn  lif^,  Ly- 
sander,  contrary  to  the  estak>lisbed  custom 
of  Sparta,  was  a  second  time  appointed 
admiral  of  the  fleet  He  inunedialely 
sought  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  wsB 
much  superior  to  the  Spartan ;  it  li^  at 
anchor  before  ifigospotamos.  Only  nine 
of  the  ships  escaj^  the  fury  of  bis  attack ; 
one  earned  the  news  of  the  defeat  to 
Atiiens ;  with  the  rest,  Conon,  the  Atbe- 
hian  admiral,  escaped  to  Evagoras,  ktnf 
of  Cyprus.  The  remainder  df  the  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  alnuMt 
without  resistance,  and  Lysander  sailed 
with  it  into  the  port  of  Lampsaeus  in 
triumph.  He  put  to  death  the  prisoDen 
(30001  with  their  generals,  because  they 
had  tnrown  from  a  rock  the  crews  of  two 
Corinthian  vessels,  and  had  determined  lo 
cut  ofi"  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Pefc^ioiK 
nesian  prisoneiu  After  this  defeat,  aH 
the  Athenian  allies  went  over  to  the  Spar 
tans.  In  the  cities  and  islands  which  had 
surrendered,  ke  abolished  the  democratie 
government,  and  founded  an  oligarcby. 
With  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  then  sur- 
rounded Athens  by  sea,  while  Agis  and 
Pausanias  enclosed  it  with  a  powerfld 
army  on  land.  Famme  at  length  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  to  surrender.  They 
lost  their  independence,  and  considered 
themselves  happy  that  their  city  was  not 
destroyed.  An  oligarchy  of  80  tymife 
was  now  eslablisfaed,  which  v^^as  adminis- 
tered with  the  most  terrible  cruelty.  Ly- 
Sander  then  returned  to  Laeedsemon, 
where  his  character  was  well  understood ; 
yet  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  his  extra> 
ord'mary  liberality,  and  his  appupoK  diani- 
terestedness,  cave  him  such  an  aBceml- 
ency  that,  in  ract,  if  not  in  name,  he  wafe 
sovereign  of  all  Greece.  Contrary  to  the 
lavrs  of  Lycuigus,  he  brought  into  Sparta 
inmiense  sums  of  money,  and  valuable 
treasures,  and  thus  rained  the  Spartan 
virtue.  He  now  attempted  to  aocomfriiah, 
by  artifice,  his  km^-cooceived  plan  of  d&> 
stroying  the  oonstitutioD  of  lus  countiT, 
by^  admitting  to  the  throne  not  only  all 
the  Heraelidffi,  but  aU  naliTe  SpartuiiL 
and,  finally,  assuming  the  seeptre  himselL 
Apollo  himself  was  to  have  declared  that, 
to  secura  the  prosperity  and  happinev  or 
Sparta,  iCi  worthiaat  citizeBs  ahonkt  ik 
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iqpdnthe  iIirim.  But  themimieDt  tkat 
tbe  finod  was  to  have  he&tk  comnutted 
HI  tbe  templtt  at  Delphi,  one  of  tbe 
priests  retracted  his  cooaent,  from  fear 
of  the  ooneeaneDcesr  and  frustrated  the 
whole  plot,  although  it  was  not  discovered 
umil  after  tbe  death  of  Lysander,  when 
tlie  plan  was  found  among  his  papers* 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle,  in  the  B«9etian 
war,  in  which  he  coounanded  the  Spartan 
forces  (B.  C.  394).  His  memory  was 
honored  in  Sparta  f  for  tbe  nation,  blind 
to  his  gtiilt,  regarded  him  as  a  yiitubus 
citizen,  since  be  did  not  enrich  himself^ 
but  lived  always  in  great  poverty.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch. 

LveiAs ;  an  Athenian  orator,  who  flour- 
ished  between  the  dOth  and  100th  Olym- 
mads,  about  458  B.  C.  His  &ther,  Cepba- 
jua^  was  likewise  an  orator,  of  whom  Plato 
imdtes  honorable  mention  in  liis  Republic. 
Soon  after  his  father's  death,  I^sias,  then 
ki  the  15tb  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thu- 
jiom,  in  Magna  Graecia^  to  study  pbiloso- 

eiy  and  eloqaence  under  Tisias .  and 
icias  of  S3rractffie.  Having  setded  in 
Thurhim,  he  was  employed  in  tbe  gov- 
enmient ;  but,  on  tbe  defeat  o(  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  was  banished,  with 
many  of  his  oountiymen.  He  returned 
«>  Athens;  but  tbe  30  tyrants  banished 
him  from  di8tcity,and  he  retired  to  Meg- 
n^  After  Athens  had  recovered  its 
ftiedom,  he  exetted  himself  for  the  advan- 
ttte  of  the  city,  and  even  sacrificed  much 
of  his  property  for  the  public  wei&re. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  his  generoaty,  the 
rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  never 
panted  him.  At  firsts  he  gave  instruction 
IB  eloquence;  but,  finding  himself  sur- 
paned  bv  TheodonifiL  another  teacher  of 
oratoiy,  be  devoted  his  time  to  wridng 
orations  for  odiers*  He  wrote  more  than 
900,  some  say  400,  oradons;  only  223, 
bowever,  were  reaaided  as  genuine.  In 
ifacoe  he  excelled  eul  the  orators  of  bis  time ; 
and  has  nu«ly  been  surpassed  by  succeed- 
ing orators.  Dionynus  praises  the  purity, 
deamesB,  conciseness  and  elegance  of  b^ 
ncpreasion,  tbe  beautiful  simplicity  of  his 
sly^  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  lively 
description  of  their  pectdierides,  and, 
above  all,  hk  unparalleled  grace.  His 
mfie  is  applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of 
ti>e  simple  Atdc  eloqiMnce.  The  efibns 
of  Lysas  in  pane^ric,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyaiufl,  were  unsuccessful ; 
he  strives  to  be  magiiificent  and  lofly,  but 
does  not  fijUy  reach  bis  object.  None  of 
tiiese  eulogies  is  extant,  except  tbe  one 
eetltled  Efiiapkioif  and  tne  genuineness 
oittia  is  aoubied ;  hence  we  cannot  form 


an  opinion  of  this  cIbsb  of  his  works. 
Only  34  of  bis  orations  have  come  dowa 
fo  our  own  times :  editions  of  them  have 
been  published  by  Taylor  (London,  1739, 
4to.;  and  Cambridge,  1740),  Auser  (Paris, 
1783,  2  vols.),  and  Reiske  Hn  the  Collec- 
tion of  Greek  Orators).  John  Gillies,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  translated  th^  orations 
of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  accompanied 
his  translation  with  an  Account  of  their 
Lives,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Histoiy 
and  Manners  of  the  Greeks  (London 
1778). 

Ltsimachus;  son  ofAeathocles,  a  gen- 
eral and  friend  of  Alexander,  in  tbe  divis- 
ion of  whose  conquests  he  received  a  part 
of  Thrace.  The  inhabitants  stubbornly 
opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conquer  the  country.  Afler  this,  he 
built  tbe  city  of  Lysimacbia,  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Cbersonesiis,  assumed  tbe  royal 
tide,  like  the  other  generals  of  Atexander,, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them 
against  Antigonus,  wjio  had  brought  un- 
der bis  own  power  tbe  territories  con- 
quered by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After  the 
battie  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia  (B.  C.  301), 
which  cost  Antigonus  his  lifb  and  his 
orown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 
Asm  Minor,  Cappadocia  Proper,  and  all 
the  provinces  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  Antitaurus.  He  next  made  war  on 
the  nations  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  and 
enlai^d  bis  territories  by  conquest  In 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  Getee,  who 
lived  beyond  tbe  Danube,  his  son  and 
himself  fell  into  their  hands.  He  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  with  his  anny,  to 
the  barbarians,  who,  with  horrid  cries,  de- 
manded his  death.  But  their  king  treated 
him  more  generously  than  the  ambitious 
Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
for  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  lefl  them  their 
own  splendid  furniture  and  utensils ;  his 
own  food,  on  the  contrary,  was  mean,' 
and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  olav 
or  wood.  Afler  the  meal  was  concluded, 
he  asked  the  captive  monarch  whether 
the  rude  living  of^the  Getse,  or  tbe  splen- 
did banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed 
to  him  most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to 
make  peace  with  a  nation  from  whom  so 
little  was  to  be  gained,  reatored  him  his 
power,  admitted  him  to  his  fi^^idsMp, 
and  dismissed  him  without  a  ransom. 
This  generous  conduct  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  tyrannical  conqueror.  He 
restored  to  the  king  of  die  Getie  tbe 
countries  which  he  bad  gained  beyond 
the  Ister,  and  gave  him  ms  daughter  in 
marriage.     From  this  time,  the  power  of 
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LYSiMAC^Rra^LTTTLETON. 


Lysimadnifl  became  more  aod  move  ex-t. 
teDdedytill  his  domestic  relations  inv6lyed 
him  and  his  kingdom  in  ruin.  Having 
put  away  his  first  wife,  he  ouuried  Arsiu- 
oe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led  him 
to  commit  many  acts  of  loUy,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles^ 
his  son  by  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  children.  The 
virtues  of  Agathocles  had  gained  him 
many  powerful  friends,  who  determined 
to  take  vengeance  upon  his  weak  and 
cruel  fatlier.  They  ned  to  Seleucus,  and 
engagod  him  in  a  war  against  Lysima- 
ehus.  Seleucus  conquered  all  Asia  Minor 
almost  without  a  blow.  A  general  batde 
was  fought  at  Couropedium,  in  Phrygia, 
and,  after  a  valiant  resistance,  Lysimachus 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  282, 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Ltsifpus;  a  sculptor,  who  flourished 
in  Sicyon,  about  330  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  Alexander  would 
permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his 
portrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysippue  to  make 
his  statue.  The  statues  of  Lysippus  wer^ 
principally  portraits.  He  was  nrst  a  cop- 
persmith, and  afterwards  devoted  hinaseir 
to  sculpture.  The  painter  Eupompus, 
whom  he  asked  what  master  he  should 
follow,  told  him  to  follow  nature.  His 
statues  were  wrought  with  much  greater 
beauty  and  elesance  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  made  the  bod^  more 
slender ;  the  head  smaller  \  the  hau*  more 
natural,  flowing  and  dehcate ;  he  avoided . 
angularity,  and  endeavored  to  give  to 
every  part  more  roundness  and  softness 
of  outline.  He  used  to  say,  he  represented 
men  as  they  appeared  to  his  imagination, 
but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as 
they  really  were.  Even  the  minutest 
parts  were  labored  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  executed  any 
marble  statues,  but  many  in  bronze  are 
still  preserved.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
a  man  rubbing  himself  in  a  bath  (Apoxwy- 
mtniu) ;  several  statues  of  Alexander, 
representing  him  in  all  thediflbrent  stages^ 
of  his  life;  a  group  of  SaQrrs,  which 
was  found  at  Athens ;  Alexander  and  his 
friends^  a  number  of  statues  which  were 
intended  to  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to 
the  original;  «ud  a  colossal  Jupiter  at 
Tafentum. 


Lttti*bton,  Geoii^e,  lord,  an  elegnc 
writer  and  historian,  was  the  eklest  son 
of  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  baronet,  of  Hag^ 
ley,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was 
bom  in  January,  1709.  In  his  19th  year, 
he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  continent,  and,' 
on  his  return,  in  1730,  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Okehampton,  and 
concurred  in  the  measures  of  the  oppoei- 
tiofi,  led  by  Pia  and  Puheney.  When 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  formed  a  sepa- 
rate couit,  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  his 
secretary.  On  the  expulsion  of  Wolpole, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury;  but,  although  he  spoke  with 
elegance  and  fluency,  his  oratory  wanted 
icftce,  and  he  never  attained  the  rank  of  a 

Colitical  leader.  In  early  \\%  ho  had  im-^ 
ibed  sceptical  opinions ;  but,  beinr  sub- 
sequently led  into  a  conviction  of  me  di-^ 
vine  origin  of  Chrisdanit^,  he  composed 
his  well-known  Dissertation  on  the  Con- 
vernon  of  St  Paul,  first  printed  in  1747. 
About  this  time  he  lost  his  first  wife,  on 
whom  he  wrote  the  celebrated  monody,  - 
and,  in  1749,  manied  a  lady  from  whom, 
after  a  few  years,  he  sepanUed  bv  mutual 
consent  In  1751,  he  succeeded  his  fti- 
ther  in  his  title  and  ample  estate,  and,  by 
his  elegance  and  taste,  rendered  Hagley 
oneof  uie  most  delightful  residences  in  the 
kingdom.  At  the  mssoiution  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  baron  Lyttleton,  of  Frankley,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  From  this 
time,  he  lived  chiefly  in  literarv  retire- 
ment, and,  in  1760,  published  his  IHa- 
logues  of  the  Dead.  The  latter  years  of 
his  life  were  chiefly  occupied  in  hu  His- 
tory of  Henry  II,  which  is  the  result  of 
assiduous  research,  but  too  prolix.  He 
died  in  August,  1773,  m  the  64th  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  a  son,  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  titles,  and,  with  great  talents,  be^ 
came  conspicuous  for  a  conduct  eudrely 
opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  The  pbems 
of  lord  Lyttleton  maintain  a  place  amon^ 
the  collection  of  British  poets,  for  their 
correct  versification,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, rather  than  for  higher  qualities.  Itis 
miscellanies,  in  prose,  also  display  good 
taste,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  His  works 
were  first  collected  and  printed  in  1774, 
4to.,  and  since  in  8vo.  (See  Johnson^ 
Lms  qfilu  Poet$.) 
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Af  1  the  13th  leUer  aiid  the  10th  conso- 
MantiiitheElnglish  alphabet,  a  labial,  pro- 
duced by  a  slight  exuiratioa  with  a  com- 
fUpesBion  of  the  lipe.  It  is  one  of  the  liquids 
or  semi-vowelsy  and  was  not  therefore  cea- 
Bldered  by  the  Rotnans  a  consonant ;  but 
was  very  ^ntly  prouounced,ratber  as  a  rest 
between  two  syUubles,  than  as  an  artlcu* 
kte  letter  (Qutnl.  ix.  4],  which  explains 
why  it  was  subject  to  elision.  1.  It  is  one 
9t*  the  first  letters  which  children  learn  to 
pronounce,  In  connexion  with  the  easy 
yowel  «k  (See»9.)  2,  It  passes  easily 
Ufito  other  letters^  losins  itself  in  the  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding  Tetters— a  circum- 
stance which  the  etymologist  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  seeking  the  derivation  or  con- 
nexion of  words  having  an  m  in  their 
root  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  German 
Wange  (cheek)  is  the  ancient  Mangon^ 
and  the  middle  Latin  ^weshomhariua  as 
well  as  hoharius.  The  Italians  u^e  o  for 
die  Ladn  um,  at  the  end  of  words.  We 
even  find  the  m  suppressed  at  (he  end  of 
words,  on  some  ancient  medala  and  in- 
acrii^ons;  thus,  on  the  medals  of  the 
^milian  and  Plautian  faauliee,  we  find 
PREIVERNV.  CAPTV.  ;  on  odiers, 
AVGVSTORV.  If  the  m  is  fully  pro- 
nounced, the  sound  passes  pardy  Utfough 
the  nose,  as  b  also  the  case  with  fi.  Hence, 
io  French,  it  is  nasal  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
as  in  fHafuMf  fodmy  some  foreign  words 
excepted,  as  Abraham^  Jermdenu  The 
wum  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
£ed  40  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  /»';*/»,  however  (characterized  by 
the  stroke  before  it)  signified  40,000.  In 
Lads,  it  signified  lOOO:  the  original  de- 
oignatioa  of  this  number  was  double  D 
or  (CIO),  which  gradually  became  an  M. 
MM  denotes  2000,  and  M  1,000,000,  or  a 
thousand  thousand,  la  numismatics,  M 
stands  for  a  great  number  of  words  ;  for 
Mmeedonia,  as  LEG.  M.  XX.  Legjo 
Miudoniea  Ficesima  ;  Malta^  Massma^ 
Mamertmif  and  many  other  places  or 
countries ;  for  MarcuBj  McmUug,  Mareeir 
bUf  and  other  names ;  for  VMignu$^  imZi- 


Uirisy  menBeg,  vMter^  unagister,  Slc,  ;  EQ. 
M.  for  equUum  maguter,  M.  D.  signifies 
medioM^  doctor  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A. 
M.  arUtun  mag%3ter  (master  of  arts| ;  MS. 
manu  9cn]p/t<m(manuscriptj;  MSS.  (manu- 
scripts). D.  O.  M.  signifies  Deo  optimo 
maximo  (To  the  best  and  greatest  Goid,  or» 
To  the  Most  High).  On  tombs,  D.  M.  S. 
means  iKit  Manwus  Sacrum,  AT  stands 
for  noon,  fix)m  th^  Latin  meridies.  Hence 
P.  M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon)  *,  A.  M. 
ante  meridUm  (forenoon).  In  medicine,  it 
ngnifies  ndace  or  misceahar ;  also  mtmijjim- 
lua  (a  hand  full).  On  modem  coins,  it 
si^ifies— 1.  thf  mmt  of  Toulouse ;  !2. 
with  a  small  o  over  it,  Mexico  ;  3.  with  a 
crown,  Madrid.  M,  m  French,  oflen 
stands  for  Monsieur;  MM.  for  Mes^ 
sieurs.  In  music,  it  is  used  for  tlie  Italian 
words  meno  (less),  motto  (hand),  mezzo  and 
moderato  (moderate).  Ate  stands,  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  names,  tor  Mac  (q.  v.).  M  is 
likewise  used  by  printers  for  the  unit  of 
measure  of  printed  matter.  Types  of  the 
same  fount  have  bodies  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  one  direction,  and  the  square  of 
this  dunension  is  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  printed  matter  m  a  given  spacei 
as  a  page  for  instance,  and  is  termed  an  m. 
Mab  ;  the  queen  of  the  fiuries,  so  fanci- 
fuDy  described  by  the  sportive  imagina- 
tion of  Sbakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  a  king  and  oueen  of 
Fayrie,  but  seems  to  attnoute  the  roval 
dipity  to  Proserpme  and  Pluto.  Ths 
ongin  of  the  more  amiable  Oberon  and 
Titania  or  Mab  (if  they  are  not  the  same) 
is  uncertain,  roole,  m  his  Parnassus 
(1657),  thus  describes  the  Fahr  court: 
OberoB,  the  emperor ;  Mab  (amabUis),  the 
empress  ;  Perriwiggin,  Puck,  Ilohgeblin, 
Tom  Thumb,  &C.,  courders  ;  Hop,  Mop» 
Drop,  Tib,  Tit,  Tin,  Tick,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip, 
&c  &C.,  maids  of  honor;  Nymphidia, 
mother  of  the  maids.  Puck  is  the  em- 
peror's jester.  Drain's  ^mphidia,  and 
the  Blidsununer  Night's  Dream,  are  de-, 
lightful  illustrations  of  the  antiquhies  of 
queen  Mab's  empire. 


T«t,  Ttll. 
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MABlLLOn-ltACAO. 


BIabillon,  Jolm,  a  learned  FreDch 
BenedicdDe  of  the  coDgregatioo  of  St 
Maur,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties and  diplomatics,  was  bom  in  1632,  in 
Cbampagne,  and  studied  at  tlie  college  oC 
Rheims.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and,  m  1660,  was  ordained  a  priest* 
Afler  having  assisted  father  D'Acheri,  in 
his  SpicUervum,  he  edited  the  works  of 
St  Bemara  ;  and,  m  1668,  published  the 
first  volume  of  the  Ada  ^metfirum  Or^ 
dims  S,  Benedictiy  of  which  the  ninth  and 
last  vbhime  appeared  in  1703.  One  of 
his  most  important  productions  is  bis 
treatise  De  lie  D^lomaHca,  lAb,  vi  (1681, 
felio^  He  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  a  com^ 
mission  fh>m  the  kifog,  to  make  a  literary 
collection  ;  and,  returning  to  France  with 
books  and  MSS.  for  the  royal  library,  he 
published  an  account  t:^  his  journey,  &c., 
tmder  the  tide  of  Musttum  talieum,  (1687^ 
3  vol&,  4to.).  In  1701,  he  was  cnosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptiDng^ 
and,  in  that  year,  began  to  publish  his 
Annaks  Ordir^  S,  Benedictiy  four  volumes 
of  which  appeared  previously  to  his  death, 
hi  1707.  Father  Mabillon  was  the  author 
of  many  other  works  of  research,  disdn- 
guiahed  fbr  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
&eedom  of  opinion^  as  well  as  for  pro- 
ibund  learning.  . 

Mablt,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  a  French 
pofidcal  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Grenoble,  1709,  and  died  at  Paris,  1785. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
fan  inclination,  he  abandoned  tibeological 
sradies  for  Thucydides,  Plutarch  and 
Livy.  Tlie  young  abbi  now  went  to 
Pans,  where  he  was  favorably  received 
by  madame  De  Ttenciti,  sister  of  Ae  car- 
dmal,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  soon 
after  published  his  ParalUle  des  Rtmains 
d  des  FmngaxB  (1740),  which  was  received 
vrith  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  pat- 
ronace  of  cardinal  Tencin,  That  minister 
employed  Mably  to  write  his  memorials 
ana  reports;  and  it  was  from  minutes 
drawn  up  by  himself  for  the  use  of  the 
cardinal,  that  Mably  prepared  his  DtoH 
public  dePEwropefondi  8ur  lea  lYaiUs.  He 
was  appointed,  in  1743,  to  carry  on  the 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Pmssian  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  with  whom  he  con- 
ehided  a  treaty  against  Austria.  The  in-' 
fltractions  of  the  Prench  minister  at  the 
congress  of  Breda  (1746)  were  drawn  up 
by  mm.  Nbtwithstandjng  this  prospect 
of  success  in  politics,  a  misunderstanding 
with  the  eardmal  induced  him  to  retire 
from  affidrs,  and  devote  himself  to  study. 
The  tone  of  his  subsequent  publications 


is  somewhat  difibrent  fit>m  that  of  his 
ParaUHe.  Among  them  ai«  Observatiem 
sut  PHisUnre  de  la  Orket ;  Ohservaiions 
8ur  kfi  Ronudns  (1751)  ;  Enbrliens  dt 
Phocion  (in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  of 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  me  mutual  obHga- 
tiens  of  the  state  and  the  cifSzens  towards 
each  otheH ;  ObBervaHons  surPHistoire  de 
Erance  (of  which  an  edition  has  lately 
been  published  by  Guizot,  with  notes) ; 
Enireiiens  swr  VHtsioire,  His  compl^ 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1794, 15  voIk. 
His  style  is  easy,  pure,  of^n  elegant,  but 
tame  ;  his  vi^ws  often  partake  of  the  as- 
perity of  his  temper. 

Mabuse,  or  Maubettze,  John  de,  an 
abfe  artist,  was  bom  at  Maubeuze,  a  vil- 
lage of  Hainauh,  hi  1492,  and  studied  the 
works  (^  the  great  masters  in  Itafy.  Hifl 
habits  were  so  dissipated,  that  the  patience, 
fidelity  and  beauty  witii  which  his  pieces 
were  executed,  were  doubly  remamablcb 
He  painted  a  great  altai^piece,  represent- 
ing the  descent  from  the  cross,  for  a 
church  in  Middleburg ;  but  tiie  church 
and  the  picture  were  deso^yed  by  light- 
ning. Another  descent  fit>m  the  cross,  by 
him,  is  still  at  Middleburg.  His  irregu- 
larity occasioned  his  hnprisonment  in  this 
place ;  and,  during  his  confinement,  he 
minted  several  fine  pieces,  which  are  lost 
He  afterwards  went  to  England,  and 
painted  several  pieces  for  Henry  Till. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Mid- 
dleburg ;  die  best  of  which  is  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  descent  ftt)m  the[ 
cross.  Having  received  a  piece  of  rich 
brocade,  in  order  to  appear  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern, 
and  painted  a  paper  stdt  so  exceeding 
like  it,  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  con*- 
vinced  of  the  deception,  until  he  exam- 
ined it  with  his  own  hands.  He  died  in 
1562. 

Macaber  ;  according  to  some,  an  eariy 
German  poet,  author  of  a  work  entitled 
the  Dance  of  Death,  or,  the  Dance  of 
Macaber,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dia^ 
logues  between  Death  and  a  number  of 
personages  belonging  to  various  ranks  of 
society.  Others  suppose  the  word  merely 
a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  magbarah,  a 
cemeteiy.  (See  Death,  Dance  of.)  An' 
En^ish  translation  of  these  dialogues  was 
puMished  by  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth,  in 
the  3d  volume  of  the  Matuuticon  Anjgli 
canum ;  and  French  and  Latiri  versions' 
have  been  repeatedly  printed; 

Macao,  China,  in  Qiiang-tong;  Ion. 
113^  35^  E. ;  lat  22»  13^  N.  Thw  town 
is  buiit  on  a  peninsula,  or  rather  on  a 
small  island,  which  has  an.itfea  «f  ,106^ 
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K|aare  milefl)  and  contains  d3^80(MBlMri»' 
taotP.  It  is  the  only  Earopeao  settlement 
in  Chinay  and  was  ceded  to  the  PortU'- 
ffaese  in  1580,  (See  hidiaf  PortugueH.) 
The  Portufuese  fortified  the  place,  ana> 
Bumuoded  it  witii  strong  walls.  Macao 
has  a  Portuguese  governor,  and  a  Chinese 
mandarin  ;  and  the  En^ish  and  other  na* 
tioDB  have  factories  here.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  hu9t  after  the  European  man- 
ner; bat  they  are  low,  uud  make  litde 
show.  The  city  is  defended  by  three 
ibrts,  buik  upon  eminences  ;  its  works  are 
good,  and  well  planted  with  artillery.  It 
was  ibrmerly  a  place  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, benig  the  centre  of  Uie  trade  of 
the  *' Portuguese  in  the  eastern  part  ^ 
Asia.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Portn* 
gnese  trade,  the  town  has  sunk  into  a 
place  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
In  the  garden  of  the  English  factory  is 
sbowna  cave,  called  thegro^  of  Camoem 
{q.  V.1  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed the  Zfunetd 

BiACAKTiir,  sir  Charles ;  an  Irish  officer, 
who  commanded  at  Cape  Coast,  in  1821. 
Whilst  making  preparations  to  repel  the 
Ashantees,  the  king,  sent  his  complinients 
to  him,  wad  said  he  hoped  to  nave  his 
bead,  as  an  ornament  to  his  great  war- 
drum.  In  1823,  sir  Charles  marched 
against  the  Ashaiiteea,  with  a  mixed  force 
of  Eurc^[>eans  and  blacks,  the  latter  of 
whom  tan  away,  and,  the  whites  being 
deieated^their  commander  was  captured  by 
the  victor,  who  ferocKMisly  realized  hi» 
menace,  January  21,  1824.  In  a  subse- 
auent  battle,  the  Ashantees  were  entirely 
oefeated,  and  this  barbarous  trophy  was 
recovered  and  conveyed  to  the  rehuioBS 
of  sir  Charles. 

MACAETiTKr,  George  (earl  Macartney), 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  de- 
scent, was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and 
educaled  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ;  after 
which  he  became  a  student  of  the  Tem- 
ple* In  17G4,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Russia,  afterwards  be- 
eame  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Irebmd,  and  was  created  knight  of  the 
Bath.  In  1775,  be  was  made  captain-gen- 
eral and  gov^nor  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
Grenada,  the  Grenadines  and  Tobaso. 
Grenada  was  invaded  and  taken  by  die 
Fiencb,  and  the  goveinor  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  Fmnoe.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
Ihnd,  be  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  having  previously  received  an 
IrishjMefage.  On  his  embassy  to  China, 
in  17S2,  be  conducted  with  great  address, 
and  succeeded  in  the  chief  object  of  his 
His  only  subsequent  public  m\r 


nation  was  that  of  governor  ef  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  returned,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  1797.  He  died 
March  31,  160B.  His  English  earldom 
was  bestowed  on  him  for  &b  services  in 
China.  Lord  Maearm^  was  the  author 
of  a  Journal  of  his  Chinese  embassy, 
and  otlrar  publications.  (See  Staunton^ 
EmboBW  to  CkmOy  %nd  Barrow's  L^h  qf 
Lard  Maeminty.) 

Macassar  ;  a  city  ef  C^bes,  on  Ihn 
south-west  coast,  capital  of  a  kingdoni 
caUed  Macanar  or  Bony  ;  Ion.  119°  dCK 
E. ;  lat  5^  IC  S.  j  pc^Miiatkm,  aecording 
to  Hassel,  100l,OuO.  This  town  is  the^ 
chid*  setdemetft  of  the  Dutch  on  ib» 
island,  and  called  by  them  Fort  Rotterdam, 
The  town  is  built  on  a  nedc,  or  point  of 
land,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  forma 
a  harbor,  irith  water  enou^  for  a  ship  to 
come  Within  cannon  shot  of  the  walls. 
The,  town  is  large ;  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  built  on  piles,  to  guard  against  in-- 
undadons.  The  country  round  about  ia 
level  and  beautiful,  abounding  witn  plan* 
tattons  and  groves  of  eocoa-nut  treea  At 
a  distance  inland,  the  country  rises  mt» 
hHls  of  great  height,  and  becomes  rude* 
and  mountainous.  (See  Eatl  huUa  Cmn- 
paam,  Dutch*) 

Macassar,  Straits  of  ;  the  channel 
or  narrow  sea  between  Celebes  and  Bor- 
neo, about  350  miles  long,  and  from  110 
to  140Nivide^  except  at  the  north  entranoey 
where  it  is  contracted  to  50  milesw 

Macaulet,  Catherine,  or  Graham,  the- 
name  of  her  second  hudiMuid,  was  born  m 
Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  &ther,  John  Saw- 
bridge.  She  was  well  educated,  and  be* 
came  early  attached  to  the  pemsal  of  his- 
tory. In  1760,  she  married  doctor  George 
Macauley,  a  physieian,  and,  in  1763,  pub^ 
Kahed  the  firat  voliune(4to.)of  her  Histoiy 
of  Engbnd  firom  the  Accession  of  James 
I  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  line.  This 
was  continued,  in  successive  volumes,  to 
the  eighth,  which  comi^eted  the  work,  in. 
1783.  The  spirit  of  this  history  is  ahnoet 
purely  republican.  The  other  works  of 
Mrs.  Macauley  are.  Loose  Remarks  on 
some  of  Mr.  Hobbes'  Positions ;  an  Ad* 
dress  to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
present  Important  Crisis  (1775) ;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth- 
afterwards  republished,  with  additional 
matter,  imd^  tbe  title  of  Letters  on  Edu^ 
cation  (1790).  Her  last  publication  was  a 
Letter  to  Eari  Stanhope,  in  reply  to  the 
opinions  of  Burfce  en  the  French  Revolu- 
tion (1791).  In  1785h  Mrs.  Macauley  mar- 
ried a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gra 
ham,  and  the  4ispuiQr  of  their  ages  sub* 
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Jeded  her  to  much  ridicule.  She  paid  a 
visit  to  general  Wasbingtoii,  in  America, 
in  1785,  and  died  in  1791. 

Macaw.  These  magnificent  birds  be* 
long  to  tlie  parrot  tribe,  and  are  distin* 
gtushed  by  having  their  cheeks  destimte 
of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  of  the  toil 
long.  They  form  the  sub-genus  ara^ 
Th^  axe  only  foun^  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  South  America.  They  prefer 
BKMst  situations,  from  tiie  palm  growing  in 
fluch  spots,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are 
very  tond.  Tiiey  usually  go  in  pairs ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  assemble,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  in  great  numbers. 
Although  they  fly  well,  they  seldom  wan- 
der far,  except  in  quest  of  food,  and  reg- 
ulariy  return  in  the  evening.  They  build 
liieir  nests  in.  the  hoHow  of  rotten  trees, 
and  lay  twice  in  the  year,  generally  two 
eggs  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female 
ware  alternately  in  the  labor  of  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the  young.  When 
young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
now  fiuniiiar  with  persons  whom  they 
fiequently  see.  But,  like  all  the  parrot 
tnbe,  they  have  an  aversion  to  strangers, 
and  particulariy  to  children.  In  a  domes- 
ticated state,  diey  will  feed  on  almost  eve- 
ry article,  but  are  especially  fond  of  su- 
gar, bread  and  fruits.  They  do  not  masd- 
cate  the  latter,  but  suck  them  by  pressing 
their  tongue  against  the  upp^  mandible, 
like  the  other  parrots,  these  birds  use 
theur  claws  with  great  dexterity,  though,  in 
dimbing,  they  always  begin  by  taking 
hold  with  theur  bUl  in  the  first  instance^ 
using  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of 
their  motion.  When  they  were  first  car- 
ried to  Europe,  their  great  beauty  and 
wze  caused  them  to  be  in  much  request, 
and  they  were  considered  as  valuable 
presents  between  sovereign  princes*  This 
mtd  was  spoken  o^  by  Aldrovandus,  as 
eariv  as  1572. 

Macbeth  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century.  He  served  against 
the  Danes  as  general  of  his  reladon  Dun- 
can I  or  Donald  VII,  king  of  Scotland. 
The  Danes  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Macbeth  now  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  appears,  like  most  men  in  his  time,  to 
lu^e  believed  in  the  predictions  of  the 
pretenderB  to  supeinauiral  knowledge.  On 
iiis  return  fitim  his  victory  over  the  Danes, 
three  old  women  met  him  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  witches  of  that  period,  and 
Buuted  hufH — the  first,  as  thane  ofOlmnis; 
the  second,  as  thane  of  Cawdor  ;  the 
tiiird,  as  about  to  be  king  of  Scotland. 
The  tn»  first  predictions  being  almost 


immedjalely  fUlfiUed,  Macbeth  was  isd  lo 

hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  last, 
and,  afler  brooding  over  thA  subject  for  a 
time,  determined  to  assassiLAte  the  king  ; 
and  perpetrated  the  crime  when  the  king 
was  visiting  him  at  his  casde  of  Inverness. 
The  king's  sons  were  oblised  to  save 
themselves  by  flight  ;and  Macbeth  brought 
the  nation  to  fiivor  his  cause,  by  liberaU^ 
to  the  nol)ility,  and  by  strict  justice  in  his 
administration.  For  10  years,  he  reigned 
with  moderation  ;  but,  after  this  period,  he 
suddenly  became  a  tyrant.  His  fin>t  vic- 
tim was  Bannuo,  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  murder  or  the  king.  FeeUiig  insecure, 
he  erected  a  castle  on  Dunsinane,  fitMn 
which  he  could  overlook  the  whole- c6uo- 

S^  Thill  is  the  legend,  winch  has  been 
opted  by  poetry.  But  history  shows 
no  such  person  as  Banquo ;  Duncan  was 
slain  near  Eigiu,  and  not  in  Macbetli's 
own  castie ;  and  Macbeth,  though  he  as- 
cended the  throne  by  violence  luid  in  fact 
a  better  claim  to  it  than  Duncan,  and  was 
a  firm,  just  and  equitable  prince.  Mac- 
duff thane  of  Fife,  fied  to  England,  and 
urged  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Duncan,  to  take  vengeance.  Assisted  by 
Si  ward,  earl  oi  Normumberiand,  they  re^ 
turned  to  their  country.  Macbeth  waa 
defeated,  fied  to  his  castlet  and  was  slain 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1057. 

Maccabees  ;  two  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  contain  the 
history  of  Judas  sumamed  Maccabeus, 
and  his  brothers,  and  the  wars  which  they 
sustained  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  in  de-- 
fence  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen* 
dence  of  their  country.  (See  Jeiot^)  The 
author  and  the  age  of  these  books  are 
uncertainy  The  council  of  Trent  pla<ied 
them  among  the  canonical  books,  but  the 
Protestants  have  rejected  them  as  apocry- 
phal 

Maccaroni,  Macaroxi  or  MAocHnao- 
m  ;  a  preparation  of  fine  fiour,  wliitth 
forms  a  favorite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  It  is  eaten  in  various  ways^ 
generally  simply  boiled,  and  served 
up  with  gloated  cheese.  Maccaroni  is 
generally  made  in  pieoes  resembliug  a 
long  pipe  handle,  of  small  diameter ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  other  shapes,  as 
fiat,  square,  &c  It  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  a  national  dish  of  tiie  Italians,  par- 
ticularly of,  the  Neapolitans.  It  is  made 
best  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  whole 
villages  living  almost  solely  by  the  manu- 
fiicture  ;  and,  in  Naples,  it  is  continually 
sold  in  the  streets,  cooked  for  the  lower 
classes,  particularlv  for  the  kaaaronL  The 
pieces  being  very  long^  mid  being  held  in 
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fte  finsera  dtiring  the  process  of  cMing, 
iotne  ^in  is  reqlwred  to  manage  them. 
This  fashion  of  eating  yard-loog  macca- 
roni,  forms  a  sahject  of  ridicule  against 
the  Neapolitans,  in  more  than  one  ItaKan 
comedy.  The  modes  of  cooking  macca- 
roni  are  various  ;  the  simplest  are  the  best 
The  fitshion  of  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and 
stewing  it  mtb  egss,  &x.,  as  is  done  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Maccaroni  is  weH  made  at 
Aix  in  France,  and  pretty  well  in  Qet-* 
mcmy. — Maccoimti  is  also  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt  for  a  coxcomb — homo  crassct 

Maccarontc  Pokms  ;  a  kind  of  face- 
ciotis  Latin  poems,  in  which  are  inters 
ifperaed  words  from  other  languages,  wkh 
Latin  inflections.  They  were  first  written 
by  Teofllo  Folengi,  under  the  name  of 
Maimo  CoeeaiOf  a  learned  and  witty  Ben^ 
edictine,  bom  in  1484,  at  Mantua.  He 
was  a  eontemporarr  and  friend  of  Sa- 
nazzario.  Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  with 
wliom  he  resided  K)  years  in  Sicily,  was 
his  patron,  and  Folengi  often  celebrates 
his  praises.  He  ^pent  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  a  monasteiy  at  Baasano,  where  he 
died  in  1544.  Various  graye  and  religious 
poems  of  biB»  in  Italian  and  Latin,  are  still 
extant,  and  are  not  without  value.  He  is 
r^arded  by  the  Italian  poets  as  the  in- 
yentor  of  tieroi-coaiic  poetiy.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  in  this  style  was  called  Matc- 
conmeo,  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  Latin 
and  Itidiao,  as  maccaroni  is  made  of  va- 
rious  ingredients.  An  edition  of  tbiapo- 
em,  printed  in  1531,  is  still  extant  In 
imitation  of  Viigil,  he  carries  the  hero 
of  his  poem  tlirough  numerous  circwn- 
ftanoes,  and,  at  last,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  sees  the 
pmndHnent  of  poets.  For  every  untruth 
or  exaggeration  in  tlieir  works,  devils 
were  appointed  to  extract  a  tooth,  which 
grew  agisdn  eyeiy  day.  This  poem  con- 
ttoDS  many  satirical  accounts  or  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  with  beautiful  passages 
in  genuine  Li^n  verse.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  smaller  comic  poem,  entitled  M^s- 
tkea,  or  the  War  of  the  Gnats  and  the  Em- 
mefiB — a  youthful  production ;  also  £o- 
lognes  and  Episdes ;  all  in  the  maccaronic 
style.  HeinsiuB  (Ttuiy  4th  part,  p^  171) 
mentions  a  German  poem  of  th»  sort — 
FloUij  CortuM  versieaU  de  Fkis  stmrHbus^ 
tBu  DeirieuHs  qwB  omnes  fere  Mnschot, 
MnmoM,  fFeSbmu^Jtm^fras,  &c.,  hehvfperey 
ei  Spix^ns  $vis  9eknqflU  stedure  et  iiiere 
toUrU;  Avton  GrMMo  KmckknaeJdo 
er  FUiuidML  (anno  1598, 4to.),  of  which  he 
Aves  tbs  introduetion.  A  new  edition  of 
'  15* 


Ais  woilt  appeMd  in  \9BS^  at  Hamm  ; 
and  a  translation  at  Leipsic,  in  1827.  We 
find  an  example  of  French  macearonie 
verses  in  the  mird  interlude  of  Moli^Vi 
McHade  imarinaire.  It  was  introduced 
into  Ekigland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vll^ 
when  Skekon. exhibited  some  spechmens 
of  it  It  was  ftshionable  under  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  reign  a  poem  on  the  Armad^ 
of  which  Warton  gives  a  specimen,  was 
written.  Drummond  also  wrote  a.maOf 
caronic  poem,  of  which  the  following  wiR 
be  a  sufincient  specimen : — 
CoftDOcat  exteiltplo  bHrtowmamu»  otMte  tadeBOBf 
Jackmammmque  hiremam»ifj»Uugharwesier$  ai^ 

qtte  pieugh$nanno$, 
TSanblautesaue  simtU,  recoso  ex  kitckine  boyos, 
Hunc  qui  airtiferaa  tersit  cum  dUhclouh^  dish' 

as,  dtc. 
Macchiavelli,  N1GC0I6.  It  is  not  easf 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  chaor- 
acter  from  his  writings.  When,  howeveri 
as  was  the  case  in  the  governments  ofan- 
ti(]ui^  and  the  Italian  republics  of  th« 
noddle  e^es,  a  man's  vmtin^  are  mora 
the  ofi^pnng  of  bis  political  situation  than 
mere  exerdses  of  his  intellect,  and  espe^ 
eially  if  thev  coincide  with  his  conduct, 
thev  afford  &ir  grounds  fi>r  judging  of  the 
author's  character.  This  is  the  case  wiA 
Kiccol6  Macchiavelli,  the  famous  Floren^ 
tme  secretanr.  The  prejudices  against 
him,  arising  nom  an  incorrect  understand- 
ing of  his  Heatise  called  U  Principe  (the 
Pnnce),  have  caused  him  to  be  r^aided 
as  die  teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  pol* 
icy,  caUed  from  him  MacdkiaveUiBmy  in* 
tended  to  enable  de^tkm  to  perpetuate 
its  existence  by  fraud  and  violence,  though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have 
shown  so  much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit — He 
was  bom  at  Florence^  in  the  year  1469,  of 
a  noble  ftimily,  whose  members  had  en- 
joyed the  highest  dimities  in  the  republie. 
Little  is  known  of  &  youth,  and  notfamg 
of  his  education,  except  tiiat  he  studied 
under  Marcellus  Virgilius.  On  account 
of  his  distinguished  talents,  he  was  very 
eariy  appmnted  chanoellor  of  the  Florea* 
tine  rejsublic,  and,  not  long  afbrwardiL 
was  advanced  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  for  wrhiefa  reason  he  Is  most  com* 
monlycidlediS^gTetiirib/Voreftfmo.  When 
Florence  had  recovered  her  liberty,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (see  Medui\  and, 
from  fear  of  the  exiled  &mily,  had  become 
involved  in  the  ambitious  wars  and  in-^ 
trigues  of  Charies  VIII,  at  a  time  when 
great  political  adroitness,  and  a  si>irit  of 
genuine  republicanism,  were  required  ia 
her  envoys,  Macchiavelli  was  seveni 
times  charged  with  important  embasaiea. 
He  was  fiw  times  pknipotentiaiy  at  tbe 
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WfGOth  courts  twioo  U  tfaftt  of  tbe  pqpep 
and  twioe»  alsoi  at  thatVf  the  emperor 
Mftxtmilian.  The  republic  acknowledged 
bis  gieat  services,  bat  rewarded  tt^m 
Vifinriy,  so  that  he  was  sotnetimeB 
QMiged  to  petition  the  mgnar%»  (supreme 
authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  His  advice  was  of  great  use  to 
the  commonwealth,  at  the  time  of  the  io- 
auffection  of  Val  di  Chiana.  The  leading 
principles  of  his  eounsds,  at  this  juncture, 
nay  be  deduced  fiom  his  numerous  let- 
ters,  preserved  in  the  Florentine  archives. 
They  were  to  mauitain  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  qiirtt  in  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties, to  provide  for  an  upright  and  strict 
administradon  of  justice,  to  make  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  as  light  as  posBible,  and  to 
keep  a  watehfuJ  eye  on  the  smallest  cir- 
oumstaaces  that  had  relation  to  pnbhc 
concema  Even  in  r^ard  to  military 
afimrs,  the  state  was  so  convinced  of  the 
ngacity  of  ids  views,  that  they  preferred 
his  counsei  to  any  other.  Amona  other 
thin^  a  Tuscan  legion  was  established 
by  his  advice.  Tins  band,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, distinguished  itself  remarkably  und^ 
the  com^mand  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici. 
When  pope  Juhus  II  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  «  league  in  ItaW  against  the 
overwhelnSng  power  of  the  French,  Louis 
Xlly  to  revenge  himself,  and  woimd  the 
dhgnity  of  the  pope  in  the  tentferest  point, 
attempted  to  assemUe  a  council  in  Italy, 
'  and  requested  the  Florentines  to  dlow 
Pisa,  which  had  become  again  suk^ect  to 
them,  to  be  the.  [rfaee  of  meeting.  Mac- 
duavelli  feared  the  papal  thundere,  and 
advised  his  countrymen  to  evade  the  pro«- 
posal.  He  went  with  this  view  as  envoy  to 
the  king,  but  the  king  wotdd  not  be  refused. 
After  his  return,  he  was  sent  to  Pisa,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  council^  and 
to  labor  for  its  dissohidon.  Nevertheless, 
tlie  pope  was  bo  indignant  against  the 
Florentines,  that  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  to  deprive 
liMsm  of  their  freedom,  and,  by  their 
means,  the  pow^r  of  the  Medici  was  re- 
estabMshed.  As  MacofaiaveUi  had  labiuped 
inceesandy  for  the  good  of  the  r^ublio, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  now  dictator  of  Flor- 
ence, seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a 
Siblic  decree,  to  strip  him  of  ids  diffnities. 
e  was  afbrwards  accused  of  participatittg 
in  the  con^racy  of  the  Boscoli  and  Gap- 
foni  against  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  tcnture^  and 
banished ;  all  which  he  endiued  vrith  a 
firmness  approaching  to  indifierence. 
After  the  cardinal  becMne  pope  (Leo  X), 
km  pnnUfament  was  mnitied.  i  He  retcm- 


ed  ta  hia  nodve  country,  and  wrota  his 
discourses  on  the  ten  first  books  of  Livy ; 
also  his  Prince,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Upon  this,  he  was 
received  again  into  favor  by  this  powerful 
femily;  and  cardinal  Juhus,  who  ruled,. 
Florence  in  the  name  of  Leo  X,  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  reform  the  condition  of 
the  place,  availed  himself  ^f  the  advice 
of  Macchiavelli,  in  extinguishing  various 
civil  eommodons*  He  was  suqiected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  new  conspiracy 
agawst  the  Medici;  but  the  only  ccmse- 
quence  was,  that  he  was  obhgied  to  return 
to  private  life  and  to  indigence^  When 
Juhus,  under  the  nao^  of  Clement  VII, 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  Macchiaveih 
was  a^[ain  employed  in  public  business: 
in  particular,  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  allied 
forces  of  the  pope  and  the  Florentkies  in 
the  defence  of  Tuscany  aoainst  the  army 
of  Charles  V.  The  coimdence  now  re^ 
posed  in  him  by  the  Medici  alienated 
fVom  him  the  afibctions  of  tbe'Floientinee ; 
aj»l,  after  his  return  to  Florenee,  he  died, 
June  23,  1527,  neglected  and  poor.  It 
appears,  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro 
to  Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on 
his  death-bed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
The  account  of  the  inaccurate  Faelo  Gio- 
vio,  that  he  died  a  suicide  and  an  atheist,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.-— The  wridngs  of  the 
immortal  Florentine  may  be  amaiged  un* 
der  four  heads, — history,  politics,  belie»- 
lettres,  and  military  treatisea  His  eight 
books  on  the  history  of  Florence,  writtea 
at  the  command  of  Clement  VII,  be^ 
with  the  year  1215^  and  end  ^wth  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1492;  They  are 
among  the  first  historical  works  of  mod- 
uli times,  which  deserve  tp  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of 
antiquity.  Macchiavelli  was  probably 
prevented  l^  death  from  oomf^ting  thu 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  left  his  cotiec* 
tion  of  materials  to  Guicciardini.  The 
hiatoiyis  distinguished  for  its  pure,  ele- 
cant  and  flowing  style :  its  impartiahty  is 
doubtful.  The  Life  of  Caatruccio  Castnt- 
cani,  lord  of  Lucca,  is  more  woperly  a 
romance  than  a  biography.  The  hero, 
who  is  as  great  a  villain  as  Cesser  Borgia, 
is  contincmlly  quoting  apothegms  fi^m 
Plutarch.  Under  the  head  of  politics  are 
kioluded  his  two  most  important  works — 
the  Prince  (of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter],  and  the  Discourses  upon  the 
ten  first  oooks  of  Livv.  His  purpose,  in 
these  last,  is  to  show  how  a  republic  mi^ 
be  BupupOrted,  and  how  it  is  exposed  to 
ruin.  The  work  breathes,  throughout,  a 
warm  bva  of  freedom*    FifipfM  Nadi 
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idaC«%in  bg  cmnwiflitfariea^that  Maocbi- 
fivelli  was  induced  to  write  these  dls- 
counes,  and  those  on  the  Art  of  War,  by 
a  Dumber  of  young  men  whp  were  accus- 
tomed to  fosemble  with  him  in  a  garden 
in  Florence,  and  had  been  made  republi- 
cans by  the  perusal  of  the  ancients.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn 
freely  from  tliese  works.  In  a  treatise, 
composed  in  the  year  1519,  upon  a 
reformation  in  the  state  of  Florence^  he 
advises  the  pope  Leo  X  to  restore  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  this  city, 
although  he  pretends  to  have  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Medici  in  view.  His  ob- 
ject in  the  seven  books  on  the  Art  of  Waf 
was,  to  show  the  Italians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the 
assistance  of  tlie  foreign  mercenaries^  so 
generally  employed  in  the  states  of  Italy ; 
and  he  sliows  himself  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  infantry^  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and 
esteemed  this  treatise.  For  the  restoration 
of  the  comic  drama,  also,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Florentiiie  secretary.  His 
comedies,  La  Mandragola  and  La  CZtzto, 
are  the  first  regular  dramas  written  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Voltaire  prefer- 
red the  fiist  to  any  of  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes. His  other  poems  are  full  of 
thought.  The  novel  exuided  Belfagor  is 
very  fine,  and  has  been  veisifieu  by  La 
Fontaine.  lUs  description  of  the  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
yeoES  1522 — 3,  may  be  'compared  to 
tbe  similar  account  in  Thucydides.  He 
has  written,  also,  many  other  treatises,  all 
of  which  show  the  great  man,  and  sev- 
eral poems,  Amonff  his  papers  is  a  con- 
stitution for  the  regulation  of  a  gay  com- 
pBmy,  called  Comjiagnia  ^  Piacere.  The 
Prince  has  been  often  translated.  The 
opinions  on  tliis  work  are  very  various. 
Some  persons  condemn  it  as  intended  to 
instruct  tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  archbishop 
of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino,  loqg  afler 
Uie  book  was  given  to  tlie  world.  Bayle, 
in  his  fiimous  dictionary,  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  his  Anti-ft^cchiavelli,  which 
was  translated,  together  with  the  Prince, 
by  the  order  of  Mustapha  ID,  are  of  the 
tame  opinion.  But  diey  mistake  Macchi- 
avelU'u  meaning,  for  his  other  writings,  as 
well  as  his  lif&  prove  that  he  loved  libeity 
ardendy.  Others  consider  the  Prince  as 
a  satire ;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  tone 
of  the  work  is  most  serious  throu^out : 
no  trace  of  satirs  can  be  discovered. 
Others  think  it  a  work  full  of  valuable 
eommd  £>r  pqnccs^  but  infected  with  a 


IffoawieaiofniOfabwhidijiigyailcdintbp 
Bffe  of  tlie  writer:  but  MacchiaveHi  hated 
^exander  VI,  Ceesar  Borgia,  and  ail  ^ 
tyrants  of  his  age ;  and  the  full  considern^ 
non  with  which  he  advances  his  starding 
principles,  sbovirs  that  they  could  not  ba«e 
sprung  from  the  unconscious  influence 
of  his  time.  They  are  well  weighed  and 
thoroughly  understood*  Others  believe 
that  Macehiavelirs  object  was  to  nnake  Qr- 
rants  odious ;  but  tyrants,  si^ch  as  he  der 
tribes,  need  no  coloring  to  make  them 
abhorred.  Others  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avejli  treated  the  question  of  tyranny,  in 
the  abstract,  without  reference  to  moralitj, 
not  in  order  to  give  advice,  but  as  a  mere 
scientific  question,  on  tbe  ground  of  lor^ 
Bacon,  that  ''there  be  not  anv  thing  in 
being  or  action  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplatioB 
and  doctrine;'*  just  as  a  person  might 
write  a  treatise  on  poisons,  in  vestigatme  «dl 
their  efiects,  without  ioudiing  on  Uieir 
antidotes.  But  could  a  mind  like  Macchi* 
Bvelli's,  if  his  object  had  been  merely  sci- 
entific discussion,  have  contemplated,  long 
and  closely,  crimes  so  shocking  to  his  love 
of  hberty,  without  ever  betraying  his  hoi^ 
ror  ?  Could  we  believe  a  man  to  posseas 
a  pure  spirit,  who  could  write  a  long  and 
scientific  treatise  on  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence, as  skilful  in  its  way  as  Macchia- 
velli's  in  his;  though  such  a  treatise  might 
afford  much  interesting  analysis  of  the 
sprincs  of  human  conduct  ?  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Prince  must  be  considered  as  a 
work  written  for  a  certain  purpose,  time 
and  person,  although  particular  questions, 
doubtless,  are  often  treated  abstracdy,  and 
the  application  lefl  open.  As  a  whole,  the 
Prince  is  not  to  bo  considered,  originallv, 
nor  in  its  execution,  as  a, mere  scientinc 
treatise.  Many  questions  are  lefi  undis- 
cussed ;  the  titles  of  the  chapters  are  often 
of  a  general  nature,  while  the  chuptem 
themselves  are  not.  Macchiavelli's  fee^ 
ing  was,  that  union  and  fi^edom  from  a 
foreign  yoke  were  even  more  important 
than  civil  libertv;  that  they  formed  the 
very  elements  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his 
misfortunes  forced  him  to  elevate  his 
views,  to  become  Itahan ;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  Italy,  he  could  have  seen, 
with  patience,  even  Florence  enskived. 
No  noble-minded  Italian  has  written  or 
sung,  since  DauteHi  di  dolor  osteUo,  widr 
out  giving  veiH  to  bis  grief  fi>r  tbe  unfor 
tunate  condition  of  his  beautiful  oountrjr  * 
and  MacchiaveHi,  one  of  tbe  noblest  spirits 
of  Italy,  burned  to  qee  her  united  and 
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fir«ed  frera  foreigners.  He  woufjbt  the 
eure  of  Italy;  yet  her  state  appeared  to 
liim  so  desperate,  that  he  was  bold  enough 
to  presciibe  poison.  But  it  must  be  kept 
ID  mind  that  he  does  not  advise  all  the 
measures  which  he  discusses.  He  often 
treats  them  like  mechanical  principles  in 
the  abstract,  and  leaves  the  consideration 
of  their  expediency  in  practice  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  the  application.  Un- 
doubtedly Maccliiavelli  believed  that  many 
things  are  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  a  distracted  country,  which  would 
be  critninal  in  any  other  case ;  and,  to  de- 
termine ttie  true  spirit  of  his  famous  work, 
the  reader  should  have  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
written  at  the  present  day,  he  must  have 
recommended  very  different  means.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince,  he  caHs  upon 
Lorenzo  of  Medici  to  save  his  country. 
Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Leo  A. 
Julian,  brother  to  Leo,  was  expected  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  while  Lorenzo, 
a  man  of  a  warlike  and  fierce  spirit,  was 
expected  to  unite  the  country  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  Tuscany.  On  him  all  eyes 
were  turned,  and  him  it  was  Macchiavelli's 

Surpose  to  urge  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy, 
[acchiavelli  was  ^  from  beinff  alone  in 
expecting  salvation  for  Italy  only  from  a 
conquering  king.  Polydore  Virgil,  in 
1526,  when  he  dedicated  his  work  De 
ProdigUs  to  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino, 
expre^ed  this  opinion.  Twenty  years 
earlier,  John  Anthony  Flaminius  said 
the  same  to  pope  Julius ;  and  Varchi 
says,  **  Italy  cannot  be  tranouil  until  ruled 
by  one  prince."  Some  ot  the  best  ob- 
servations on  Macchiavelli  are  to  be  found 
in  a  work  probably  little  known  to  our 
readers,— -professor  Ranke's  Zur  Krttik 
neuerer  GeschichUchreiber  (Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1834).— In  regaxd  to  Macchiavel- 
li's  personal  character,  even  his  enemies 
acknowledge  that  he  was  kind  and  affable, 
a  friend  of  the  virtuous,  industrious  and 
brave.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  think- 
ers of  his  age,  indefatigable  m  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  frugal  in  his  manner 
of  life.  He  well  deserves  the  inscription 
placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  in  Florence — 

Tanto  nomim  nuilum  par  elogium, 

Nicolaut  MacckuweUif 
Obnt  An.  A.  P.  V.  MDXXVn, 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  stanza  in 
Childe  Harold  (canto  4,  stanza  tivl  in 
Nvhich  his  remains  are  described  as  lying 
m  company  widi  thoseof  Galileo,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Alfieti 


Maccriavetltsm,  in  politics;  diltt  8^ 
tem  of  policy  which  overk>oks  every  law, 
and  makes  use  of  any  means,  however 
criminal,  to  promote  its  purposes.  The 
word  originated  fVom  an  erroneous  view 
of  Maccluuvelli's  Prince.  (See  Macchia* 
veUu) 

Macdonald,  Etienne-Jacques-Joeeph- 
Alexandre,  marslial  and  peer  of  France^ 
duke  of  iWentum,  minister  of  state,  and 
grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  was 
bom  at  Sancerre,  in  France,  Now  17,  ]76Sy 
and  descended  from  a  Scotch  Hijriilaod 
ftmiiy.  His  &tber  fought,  with  20  other 
Maodonalds,  at  CuHoden,  in  1745,  for  tfaa 
Pretendei;  Charies  Edward,  kept  him  con- 
cealed for  many  weeks,  and  aflerwwrds 
went  to  France.  The  young  Macdonald 
entered  the  French  service  in  1784,  and 
was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general count  Mailiebojs,  which  was 
sent  to  Holland,  to  support  the  opponents 
of  the  hereditary  stadtholder.  He  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
rose  rapidly  to  the  dignity  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  war  of  19^  and  served 
with  distinction  in  1794,  under  Pich^gro, 
in  the  army  of  the  north  in  Holland  and 
East-Friesland.  In  1796,  he  commanded 
at  DiisBeldorf  and  Cologne,  os  general  oT 
division,  soon  afW  join^  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  length  that  of  Italv,  under 
Bonaparte,  where  he  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  After  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio,  he  was  in  the  army  under  Ber- 
thier,  which  took  possession  of  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  governor 
of  the  latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  repub- 
lic. But  Mack  advanced  to  Rome  with 
50,000  men,  and  Macdonald  was  forced  to 
fall  back  with  his  troops  to  the  army  of 
the  French  commander-in-chief,  Cham- 
pionneL  The  latter  was  soon  strong 
enough  to  venture  an  attack,  and  Macdon- 
ald contributed  essentially  to  the  victo- 
ries at  Trento,  Monterosi,  Baccono,  Calvi 
and  Civit^-Castellana.  Dec.  14,  he  march- 
ed into  Rome  the  second  time.  After  the 
removal  of  Championnet,  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  he  was  made  general  of  the  French 
army  in  Naples.    While  he  was  here  car^ 

Sing  on  war  against  cardinal  Ruffo  and 
e  Calabrians,  Suwarofi*  and  Melas  had 
conquered  Lombardy,  and  advanced  to 
Turin.  By  skilful  marches,  Moreau  de- 
fended the  frontiers  of  France  and  the 
passes  to  Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to 
form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  had 
evacuated  Lower  Italy.    But,  instead  of 

Sureuing  his  march  covertly  to  Genoa, 
[acdonald,  ambitious  to  defeat  the  enemy 
alone,  marched  through  Modeoa,  Paima 
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liM  Fitceme^  c^  lad  rosd  to  Voghsrs. 
fie,  indeed,  drove  the  Aostriani^  under 
fiobenzollenH  fioTD  their  pooitioD  at  Mo- 
ideoa,  Jane  13;  1799;  but  SuwaroflTand 
Melas  pureued  him  over  the  Tidone,  June 
17,«id  at  Trebia,  not  ftu*  from  Pieeenza, 
«»  the  18th  and  19tb,  totally  defeated 
hid  army,  exhausted  with  lon|f  marchee 
end  bloody  actions.  Macdonakl  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Tuscany, 
with  his  army  reduced  to  ilflW>  men. 
Moreau  now  reetrainod  the  conqueror 
from  ilirAer  pursuit,  and  Maodonald  sue- 
,  eeeded  in  ascending  the  Apennines,  and 
Ibrcing  hts  way  along  the  coast  to  Genoa, 
10  Morcau.  Soon  met,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  cooperated  in  the  resolution  of  the 
I8th  Brumaire.  Dec.  1, 1800,  he  "conduct- 
ed the  corps  of  reserve  oter  the  SpIAgen, 
into  the  Chisons,  and  entered  the  VSte- 
fine.  After  the  peace  of  Lunelle,  he 
was,  for  a  tkne,  Frelfich  ambassador  in 
Denmaik,  ftom  which  he  returned  in 
1803,  and  received  the  title  of  gtehd  offi- 
cer of  the  legion  of  honor.  His  zeal  in 
defending  Afereau  prevented  him  fhnn 
being  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire 
among  the  ^nerak  on  whom  this  office 
was  f&st  conff^rred,  in  1804.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  he  passed  the  Pfcive  with 
the  right  winy  of  the  viceroy,  took  Lay- 
baeh,  and  decided  fte  victory  of  Wagram. 
In  recompenee  for  his  services  in  that  ac- 
tion, the  emperor  created  him  raaishal  on 
the  field,  adding,  ^I  am  principallv  in- 
debted to  you  and  my  artillery  guar^  fbr 
this  victory."  In  1810,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Aogereau'^  division  in  Catalonin, 
and  maintained  his  fame  as  a  gcnei^al,  both 
here  and  in  the  War  against  Russia,  in 
1812.  The  capituhmon  of  the  Prussians, 
under  York,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
Ibrced  him  to  retreat  upon  K6nigsberg, 
Jan.  3;  18ia  In  May,  1813,  he  took 
Mersebuig,  and  was  present  in  the  bifttles 
of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated 
by  Blti^ber  on  the  Katzbach  (q.  v.).  At 
Leijppc,  Oct.  18,  he  commanded  the  11th 
dhnsion.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
Hanao,  and  in  the  bk>^y  campaign  be- 
tween the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  catastrophe,  in  1814,  he  had 
several  audiences  with  Alexander,  in  favor 
ef  the  emperor.  Macdonald  was  the  first 
to  advise  the  abdication,  after  which  he 
sent  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII.* 
During  the  hundred  days  (1815),  he  resid- 
ed on  his  estates.  Afl^  Napoleon's  final 
overthrow,  he  veas  made  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  was  directed  to  dis- 

*  Boarrieone  describes,  in  a  tonching  maoiMV, 
lib  Ited  loMrv&w  With  Napoleon. 


band  the  army  of  the  Loire.  He  hag 
distinguishod  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  not  lees  by  tlie  justnefls  and  fiberal- 
ity  of  his  sentiments  than  by  his  fidelity  t6 
the  kinr  and  constitution.  In  1895,  he 
attended  Chartes  X  to  the  coronation  at 
Rheims,  and  afWwards  visited  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mace.  Clubs  ofvarious  descriptions  are 
found  among  almosCall  savages,  formed  of 
a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  some  brood  and 
fiat,  others  round,  angular,  long  or  fAiort, 
some  plain  and  rude,  others  neatly  carved. 
Prom  this  simple  implement,  the  mallet, 
hammer  of  arms  and  mace  originated, 
which  were  generally  used,  of  old,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  gradufd  progress  of  im- 
provement having  rendered  armor  impene- 
trable by  edged  weapons,  some  instru- 
ment of  effectual  demolition  became 
necessary.  An  author  on  military  aflSiirs, 
of  the  Sixteenth  century,  recommends  a 
leaden  mallet,  five  fhet  long.  The  mallet 
was  wielded  with  both  hands,  and  horse- 
men had  it  hung  by  a  thong  or  chaiii  from 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  "  The  hammer 
of  arms  greatly  resembled  a  common  ham- 
mer. It  differed  fixim  the  mallet  in  being 
square  or  a  Httle  rounded  or  convex, 
while  one  side  of  the  mallet  was  square 
and  the  other  pointed  or  ed^.  The 
mace,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  only  an  iron 
club,  short  and  strong.  Its  shape  varied 
among  different  nations  an4  at  difierent 
times.  One,  still  preserved,  is  of  iron,  two 
feet  one  inch  long,  with  a  hollow  handle, 
and  a  head  seven  inches  long,  consisting 
of  seven  iron  leaves  perpendicularly  fixed 
round  a  cylinder,  and  equidistant  Tlie 
whole  weighs  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 
Two  maces,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ro-^ 
land  and  Olivier  de  Roncevaux,  famous 
champions  under  Charlemagne,  were  pre- 
served in  France  tovtrards  me  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  later, 
consisting  of  a  handle  two  feet  long,  to 
which  an  iron  ball  was  attached  by  a  triple 
chain.  It  appears  that  the  ball  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  iron  spikes,  and  was 
attached  to  the  handle  by  a  single  chain. 
Mr.  Grose  states,  that  similar  implements 
were  long  used  by  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  momtTig  stars. 
(See  BMe-Axty  and  Arms,)  At  present, 
the  mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
authority  of  officera  of  state  (e.  g.  the 
speaker  of  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons), before  whom  it  is  carried.  It  is 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper, 
gilt,  and  ornamented  with  a  crown,  globe 
andcrote. 
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Mace  ;  ^  outer,  flashy  nnA  eoriaeeoUs 
cover  of  tlie  nuunog.  When  the  fruit  is 
fathered,  the  inace  is  earefuUy  sepniBted 
from  tiie  nut,  4hried  in  the  sun,  and  aflep- 
warde  is  packed  in  chests  of  difierent 
sizes,  in  which  state  it  is  obtained  in  com- 
merce.   (See  JVitim^)   ^ 

Macedonia  (now  Makdonia  or  Filiba 
Vilajeti,  a  territory  containing  15,250 
square  miles,  and  700,000  inhabitants); 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  in  Eu- 
rope, intiabited  by  the  Greeks,  a  moun- 
tainous and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silfrer ;  tile  coasts,  however,  pmduoed 
com,  wine,  oil  and  fruits*  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
the  Olympus  and  the  Canabunitin  moun- 
tains (now  Monte  di  Voluzzo) ;  and  on 
the  we8t,£rom  £piru$,hy  the  Pindus  (now 
Stymphe).  In  regard  to  the  eastern, 
northern  and  norUi-westem  bpundaiies, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  time  be- 
fore and  after  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander. Before  his  time,  aJI  the  oouatry 
beyond  the  Strymon(Strumoiia),and  even 
the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Amphipo^ 
lis  to  Thessalonica,  belouged  to  Thrace.; 
and  PsBonia,  fikewise,  on  the  north.  On  the 
north-west,  towards  Illyria,  it  was  boundr 
ed  by  lake  Lychnitis  (Acbrida].  Philip 
conquered  this  peninsula,  alt  the  country 
to  the  river  Nessus  (Karasu)  and  mount 
Rhodope^  also  Pasonia  ana  Illyria,  be- 
yond lake  Lychnitis.  Thus  the  widest 
limits  of  Mat^donia  were  from  the  ^^- 
an  sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Drino 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  were,  in  general,  known  by 
name  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  were  19.  The 
Romans  divided  tlie  country  into  four  di»- 
tricts — ^the  eastern  on  the  Strymon  and 
Nessus  (chief  city,  Amphipolis) ;  the  pen- 
insula (capital,  Tbeasalonica) ;  the  south- 
em,  including  Thessaly  (capital,  Pella); 
and  the  northern  ^hief  city,  Pelagonia). 
They  made  lUyria  a  separate  country. 
Macedonia  was  mhabited  by  two  different 
races — the  Thracians,  to  whom  belonged 
the  Pseonians  an<l  Pela^nians,  and  the 
Dorians,  to  whom  the  Macedonians  are 
shown  to  have  belonged  by  their  language 
and  customs.  Pliny  speaks  of  150  differ'- 
ent  trif)e8,  who  dwelt  here  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  but  we  have  no  particular  accpunts 
of  them.  The  Macedonians  were  a  civi- 
lized people  long  before  the  rest  of  the 
Oreeks,  and  were,  in  fact,  their  instruc- 
ters ;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards  so  far  ex- 
celled them,  that  they  regarded  them  as 
barbarians.    They  were  cuvided  into  seiTr 


.end  nfU^-stflttoS)  which  wc^  ificeflsaiilw 
at  war  with  the  Thraeiaosand  Illyrians,  til 
Philip  and  Alexander  gave  the  ascendeti^- 
cy  to  one  of  these  Btates,  and  made  it  the 
most  powerful  in  the  worid.  W^  have 
no  fMirtieular  account  of  this  state,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  be^i  a  limited  monarchy; 
to  have  been  tributary,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the  IHyrians,  Thracians  and  Persians,  and 
to  have  been  oblig^  to  give  up  afl  its 
harbors  to  the  Athenians.  The  8ucce»- 
sion  of  its  kinfs  begins  with  ^  Heraclide 
Caranua,  but  nrst  ^omes  inipoitaiit  with 
the  accessioa  of  Philip  (q.  v.).  Thtt 
prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  Btren|[tbi 
of  the  coimtcy  and  the  wu*like  disposition 
of  ite  inhabitants,  redueed  Greece,  which 
was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Chaoronea,  B.  0. 338.  His  son, 
Alexander  {q,  v.),  subdued  Asia,  and  bf 
an  untntenupted  series  of  victories,  for  1§ 
successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  io  a 
short  time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world. 
Alter  his  death,  this  immense  empire  was 
divided.  Macedonia  received  anew  its 
ancient  limits^  and,  after  sereral  battles, 
lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alii*' 
anee  of  Philip  11  with  Carthage,  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  gave  occasion  to 
this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed 
their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip 
having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  assistance ;  the 
latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia; 
Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to 
surrender  bis  vessels,  to  reduce  nts  army 
to  500  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  oT 
the  war.  Perseus,  the  successor  of  Philip, 
having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome^  was 
touUly  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus 
iEraiJiua,  B.  0. 168,  and  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  the  country.  Indignant  at 
their  oppressions,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  An- 
driacus.  But,  afler  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  Cecilius  Mace- 
donicus,  the  nobility  were  exiled,  and  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province,  B.  C* 
148.  Macedonia  now  forms  a  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  hj 
Walachians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Albaiu- 
ans.  The  south-eastern  part  is  under  the 
pacha  of  Saloniki;  the  northern,  under 
beys  or  agas,  or  forms  free  communities. 
The  capital,  Saloniki,  die  ancient  Thessa- 
lonica, is  a  commercial  town,  and  con- 
tarns  70,000  inhabitants.-— See  ^  At^io- 
ry  and  AniiqxvUvt$  qf  (he  Done  Raee^ 
translated  from  the  German  of  C.  O* 
Miiller  (Oxford,  1830). 

Maceration  (from  macero,  to  soflen  by 
water)  coiuisls  in  the  infusion  of  mm' 
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I  cold  wi^er,  in  order  to  enttmU 
their  virtues..    ^It  diffeis  from  digestion 
oolljr  as  the  ktter  operation  admits  U)e  ap- 
plioition  of  lieat.    Maceration  is  prefem- 
ble  in  cases  where  heat  would  be  injur!- 
ous,  as  where  volatile  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances are  used. 
Machaon.    (See  Xsadapius,) 
Hachlnxrt.    The  utility  of  machine- 
ijr,  in  its  application  to  manufactures,  con- 
sists in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
human  power,  the  economy  of  human, 
lime,  and  in  the  conversion  o^  substances 
appareody  worthless  into  valuable  prod- 
ucts.   The   forces   derived   £rom   wind, 
fiom  water  and  from  aeam  are  so  many 
additions  to  human  power,  and  tbe  total 
inanimate  force  thus  obtained  in  Crreat 
Britiiin  (including   the  commercial  and 
manu&cturinff)  has  been  calculated,  by 
Dupin,     to    be    equivalent    to   that   of 
90,000,000  laboiers.     Experiments  have 
abown  that  the  force  necessary  to-move  a 
stone  on  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  quany 
is  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  weight ;  on  a 
wooden  floor,  three  fifths ;  if  soaped,  ^o 
axth;  upon  rollers  on  the  quairy  floor, 
one  thirty  second ;  on  wood,  one  fortieth. 
At  each  increase  of  knowledge,  and  on 
the  contrivance  of  eveiy  new  tool,  human 
itbor  is  abridged :  the  man  who  contrived 
rDUers  quintupled  his  power  over  brute 
matter*     The  next  use  of  machineiy  is 
the  economy  of  time,  and  this  is  too  appa- 
lem  to  require  illustration,  and  may  result 
either  firom  the  increase  of  force,  or  from 
the  ioiptrovement  in  the  contrivance  of 
toola^  or  from  both  united.    Instances  of 
the  production   of  valuable   substances 
from  worthless  materials  are  constantly 
occurring  in  all  the  arts ;  and  though  this 
may  appear  to  be  merely  the  consequence 
of  scientific  knowledgef  yet  it  is  evident 
that  science  "^caimot  esdst,  nor  could  its 
lessons  be  made  productive  by  applica- 
tion, without  machineiy.    In  the  iiistory 
of  every  science,  we  find  the  improve- 
ments of  its  machinery,  the  invention  of 
lastrumentBy  to  constitute   an    important 
pan.    The  chemist,  the  astronomer,  the 
j^iysician,   the  husbandman,  the  painter, 
tfaescalptory  is  such  only  by  the  application 
^  machinery.    Applied  science  in  all  its 
forms,  and   the  fine  and  useful  arts,  aro 
Ifae  triumphs  of  mind,  indeed,  but  ^ined 
tfarousfa  toe  instrumentahty  of  machinery. 
The  mffbrence  between  a  tool  and  a  ma- 
chine is  not  capable  of  very  precise  dis- 
tiDctioa,  nor  is  it  necessary,  m  a  popu- 
lar examination  of  them,  to  make  any 
iliscinction.      A  tool  is  usually  a  more 
WDple  msehiiie^  and  geneiaUy  used  by 


tha  hand ;  a  machine  is  a  complex  tool,  a 
collection  of  tools,  and  frequently  put  in 
action  by  inanimate  force.  All  machines 
are  intended  either  to  produce  power,  or 
merely  to  tiansmit  power  ant!  execute 
work.  Of  the  class  of  mechanical  agents 
by  which  motion  is  transmitted, — the  tever, 
the  pulley^  the  wedge, — it  has  been  de- 
DQonstrated  that  no  power  is  i^ned  by  their 
use»  however  commned.  Whatever  force 
is  applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted 
at  some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes ;  and  wltatever  is 
gained  in  th^^pidity  of  execution,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  necessity  of  exciting  addi-  \ 
tional  force.  These  two  principles  should 
be  consiandy  borne  in  mind,  and  teach 
us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  things  which 
are  possible.  (See  HydrcntHcSjHydrostaticM, 
AMiamcs,  Sleanu) — 1.  Accuvivlating  PoW" 
cr.  When  the  work  to  be  done  requires 
more  force  for  its  execution  than  can  be 
generated  in  tbe  time  necessarv  for  its 
completion,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  some 
mechanical  method  of  preserving  and 
condensng  a  part  of  tbe  power  exerted 
previouriy  to  uie  commencement  of  the 
process.    This  is  most  fiie^u^idy  accom- 

EH^ed  by  a  fly-wfaeel,  vrhich  is  a  wheel 
aving^  a  heav^  rim,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight  is  near  tbe  circumfe- 
rence. It  requires  great  power,  applied  for 
some  time,  to  set  this  in  rapid  motion,  and, 
when  moving  with  considerable  velocity, 
if  its  force  is  concentrated  on  a  point,  its 
efiects  are  exceedingly  powerfui  Anoth- 
er method  of  accumulating  power  con- 
sists in  raising  a  weight,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  fall  A  man,  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
may  strike  repeated  blows  on  the  head  of 
a  pile  without  any  effect;  but  a  heavy 
weight,  raised  by  machinery  to  a  greater 
height,  though  the  blow  is  less  freouently 
repeated,  produces  the  desired  effect. — 
2.  Regulaiitig  Poiotr,  Unifi>nnity  and 
steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery 
are  essential  both  to  its  success  and  its 
duradon.  The  ^vernor,  in  the  steam- 
engine,  is  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 
A  vane  or  fly  of  little  weight,  but  large 
surface,  is  also  used.  It  revolves  rapidly, 
and  soon  acquires  a  uniform  xate,  which  • 
it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  ad- 
dition to  its  velocity  produces  a  greater 
addidon  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This 
kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  small 

Eieces  of  mechanism,  and,  unlike  the 
eavy  fly,  it  serves  to  destroy,  instead  of 
to  preserve,  force. — 3.  Jhcrease  qf  VdocUy* 
Operations  requhing  a  trifling  exertion  of  « 
force  may  become  mtiguing  by  the  rapidi- 
ty of  DAOtion  necessary,  or  a  degree'of 
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lapidily  may  be  desuiible  berond  the 
power  of  muscular  action.  Wheneyer 
the  work  itself  is  light,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  velocity  in  order  to 
economize  time.  Thus  twistins  the  fibres 
of  wool  by  the  fingeis  would  be  a  moat 
tedio^is  operation.  In  the  common  spin- 
ning-whe^  the  velocity  of  the  foot  is 
moderate,  but,  by  a  simple  contrivance, 
that  of  the  thjiead  is  most  rapid.  A  band, 
passing  round  a  large  wheel,  and  then 
roun(i  a  small  spindle,  efiTects  this  change. 
Tliis  contrivance  is  a  common  one  in  ma- 
chinery.—4.  Diminution  of  P^todiy.  This 
is  commonly  required  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  great  resistances  with  snudl 
power.  Systems  of  pullevs  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  this;  in  the  smoke-jack,  a  great- 
er velocity  is  produced  than  is  required, 
and  it  is  thereiore  moderated  by  transmis- 
sion through  a  number  of  wheels. — 5. 
Sprtadinff  the  Action  of  a  Force  exertedfor 
a  few  Mimiies  over  a  large  Time.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
employments  of  machinery.  The  half 
minute  which  we  spend  dail^  in  winding 
up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  wheels,  is 
spread  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  ^ref* 
number  of  automata,  moved  by  springs, 
may  be  classed  under  this  division. — 
6.  Saving  Time  tit  naiural  Operationa. 
The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  com- 
bining the  tanning  pnnciple  with  every 
pardde  of  the  skin,  which,  oy  the  ordinaiy 
process  of  soaking  it  in  a  solution  of  tfcie 
tiuining  matter,  requires  finom  six  months 
to  two  years*  By  enclosing  the  soludon, 
with  the  hide,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  be- 
ing deprived  of  air,  exert  a  capillaiy  at- 
traction on  the  tan,  which  may  be  aided 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides 
may  be  tanned  in  six  weeks.  The  opera- 
tion of  bleaching  affords  another  example* 
— 7.  Exerting  Ihrcea  too  large  for  hianan 
Potoer,  When  the  force  of  large  bodies 
of  men  or  animals  is  applied,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  concentrate  it  simuRaneoualy 
at  a  given  point  The  power  of  steam, 
air  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  re- 
sistances which  would  require  a  great  ex- 
pense to  surmount  by  animal  labor.  The 
twisting  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling, 
hammering  and  cutdng  of  large  masses 
of  iron,  the  draining  of  mines,  require 
enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con- 
tinued for  considerable  periods.  Other 
means  are  used  when  the  force  reouired 
is  great,  and  the  ep&ce  through  which  it  is 
to  act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can, 
iiy  the  ex^tion  of  one  man,  produce  a- 


prestuie  of  lAX)  atmwphewf.^^.  JBb»* 
cviing  Operations  too  ddicaiefor  human 
Tovm.  The  same  power  which  twists 
the  sto^test  cable,  and  weaves  the  cooraeeC 
canvass,  may  be  employed,  to  more  ad- 
vantage thaa  human  bands,  in  spinning' 
the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton,  and  en- 
twining, with  fmry  iinger^  the  meshes  of 
the  most  delicate  &bnc. — ^9.  RegisUrmg 
Operations.  Machineir  affords  a  sure 
means  of  remedying  the  inattention  of 
human  agents,  by  instrumems,  for  in- 
stance, for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  en^ 
gine,  or  the  number  of  coins  struck  in  a 
press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of  mechan-* 
ism  connected  with  a  clock  in  an  apart- 
ment to  which  a  watchman  has  not  ac^seas, 
reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at  any 
hour  of  his  watch,  to  pull  a  string  in  token 
of  his  vigilance. — 10.  Economy  of MaUxiaU* 
The  precision  with  which  all  operations 
are  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  exact 
similarity  of  the  articles  made,  produce  a 
degreeof  economy  in  the  consum|Hion  ef 
the  raw  material  which  is  sometimes  of 
great  importance.  Inreducingthetrunkof 
a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe  was  formeriy  used^ 
with  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  materiaL 
The  saw  produces  thin  boards,  with  a  k>88 
of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  veOiX^ 
lisi.-^n.  The  Identity  oftheResttU.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect 
similarity  of  things  manufkct^red  by  the 
same  tool.  If  the  top  of  a  box  is  to  be 
made  to  fit  over  the  lower  part,  it  may  be 
done  by  gradually  advancing  the  torn  of 
the  sliding  rest  ^  after  ^is  adjustment)  on 
additionfu  care  is  requisite  in  making  a 
thousand  boxes.  The  saoM  result  ap- 
pears in  al}  the  arts  of  printing:  the  im- 
pressions from  the  same  block,  or  the 
same  copperplate,  have  a  similarity  whicK 
no  labor  of  the  hand  could  produce. — 19L 
Accuracy^  the  Work.  The  accuracy  with 
which  machinery  executes  its  work  is^ 
perhaps,  one  of  its  most  important  advan- 
tages. It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
veiy  skilfol  workman,  with  files  and  pol- 
ishing substances,  to  fonn  a  perfect  cylin- 
der out  of  a  piece  of  steel.  This  process, 
by  the  aid  of  the  lathe  and  the  sliding  rest, 
is  the  every  day  employment  of  hundreds 
of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advim-  ^ 
tages  of  machinery  depends  the  system  of  ' 
copying,  by  which  pictures  of  the  originid 
may  be  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  un- 
limited pains  may  be  bestovtred  in  pro- 
ducing flie  model,  which  shall  cost  10,000 
times  the  price  of  each  individual  speci- 
men of  its  perfoctioDS.  Operations  of 
copying  take  place,  by  printing,  by  cast- 
ing, l^  mouJcting,^  by  stamping,  by  punch- 
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mgy  with  ekmgalion,  'vtdth  altered  dimen- 
(BODS.  A  reraarkablo  example  of  the  mts 
of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er in  these  pages.  1.  They  are  copies 
obtained  by  printing  iirom  stereotype 
plates.  2.  Those  plates  are  copies  on- 
tained  (by  casting)  from  moulds  formed  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  3l  The  moulds  are 
copies  obCaioed  by  Douring  the  plaster,  in 
a  bquid  state,  upon  tne  movable  t}'pes.  4. 
The  types  are  coines  (by  casting)  from 
moulds  of  copper,  called  tnatnces,  5. 
The  lower  part  of  the  matrices,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  cfaaraeterH 
are  oopiea  (by  punching)  ftom  steel 
punches,  on  which  the  same  characters 
exist  in  relief.  6.  The  carides  in  these 
steel  punches,  as  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
letters  a,  6,  &^.,  are  produced  from  other 
Bteel  punches  in  which  those  parts  are  in 
ieHe£  (For  maohihery,  in  political  econ- 
onnr,  eee  LcAorscamtg  Mu:Mnes.) 
Machhtaryy  in  poetry^  (See  P{)etry.) 
Mack,  Charles,  baron  von ;  an  Austrian 

Eneral,  bom  in  Franconia,  In  1752.  On 
iving  college,  his  inclination  led  him  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  his  good  conduct  soon  obtain- 
ed hini  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer.  In 
.the  war  with  Turkey,  he  olitained  a  cap- 
stain's  commisBion.  His  spirit  of  enter- 
prise pipocured  him  the  &vor  of  Laudon, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  emperor. 
On  the  occurrence  of  war  with  France, 
Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-gen- 
end  of  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Cobuig, 
and  directed  the  operationB  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1793.  In  1797,  he  succeeded 
the  arch-duke  Charles  in  tlie  command  of 
the  army  of  the  Rhine.  The  following 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  then  invaded 
by  the  French ;  but,  being  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
Neapofitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp, 
and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He 
found  means  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the 
'OpinioD  of  the  emperor,  who,  in  1804, 
eoDstitufed  general  Mack  commander-in- 
chief  in  tke  Tyrol^  Dalmatia  and  Imly. 
In  180^5,  Nanoieon  forced  him  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  submit  to  the 
hmouB  capitulation  of  Ulm,  by  which 
98,000  of  tlie  Auetrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  waa  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  tried  before  a  militanr  tri- 
bunal, and  received  the  sentence  of  death 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  doom, 
bowevvry  wea  commuted  by  the  emperor 
Ibr  impiiaonment;  and  he  was,  after  a 
tinie,  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in 

issa 

Macideas,  Thomas,  an  enMnent  Ame^ 
vox.  Tni«  16 


lean  judge  and  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
bom  March  19,  1734,  in  the  county  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  AfWran  academi<^ 
and  prolessional  course  of  studies,  he  was 
admitted  an  attorney,  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy 
attorney-general  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  elected  clerk  of  the  house 
of  assembly.  In  October,  1762,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  for  the 
county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
returned  for  seventeen  successive  years, 
although  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  last  six  yeara  of  that  period.  Wishing 
to  decline  a  re-election,  he  went  to  New- 
castle in  1779,  and  stated  his  purpose. 
A  committee  then  waited  upon  him  to 
re<{ue8t  that  he  would  designate  seven 
persons  in  whom  they  might  confide  as 
representatives  of  that  county<  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  comply  with  this  flatter- 
ing request,  and  tlie  centlemen  whom  he 
named  were  chosen  ny  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  general 
congress  of  the  colonies,  which  assembled 
at  New  York  in  1765.  He,  Lynch  and 
Otis  formed  the  committee  who  framed 
the  address  to  the  British  house  of 
commons.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  awl 
of  the  orphan's  court  for  the  county  of 
Newcastle.*  In  November  term,  1765,  and 
February  term,  1766,  he  was  one  of  the 
bench  that  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
court  to  proceed  in  tlieir  duties,  as  usual, 
on  unstamped  paper.  In  1771,  judge 
Mackean  was  appointed  collector  of  tlie 
port  of  Newcastle.  When  measures  were 
adopted  to  assemble  the  general  congress  ^ 
of  1774,  he  took  an  active  part  in  them, 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
lower  counties  in  Delaware.  September 
5,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  served 
in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  halfj 
beiiig  annually  re-elected  until  February, 
1, 1^.  He  was  tlie  only  man  who  was, 
without  intermission,  a  member  during 
'  the  whole  period.  He  was  president  of 
the  body  in  1781.  Though  a  member  of 
congress  till  1783,  yet  from  July,  1777, 
he  held  the  office  and  executed  the  du- 
ties of  chiefjusiice  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  particularly  active  and  useful  in  pro- 
moting the  declaration  of  independence, 
which  he  signed.  A  few  days  afler  that 
event,  he  marched,  with  a  battalion,  of 
which  he  was  colonel,  to  Perth  Amboy 
in  New  Jersey,  to  support  general  Wash- 
ington, and  behaved  with  gallantry  in  the 
dangerous  dcutnishes  which  took  pkoa 
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while  lie  remained  wkh  the  aimy.  He  re- 
tunied  to  Delaware  to  prepare  a  consti- 
tution for  that  state,  which  he  drew  up  m 
the  course  of  a  nisht,  and  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  the  next  day  by  the 
house  of  assembly.  In  1777,  he  acted  as 
president  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  At 
that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was  hunted 
like  a  foK^  by  the  enenly ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  his  family  five  times  in  a 
few  months,  and  at  length  placed  them  in 
a  little  log  house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehannah ;  but  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  leave  this  retreat,  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  July  28,  1777,  he  received 
the  commission  of  chief-justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  discharged  22 
years,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  ability, 
impartiality  and  courage.  Some  of  these 
are  related  in  the  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Judge  Mackean  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  that  ratified  the 
constitution  of  the  V.  States,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  masterly  speech.  As  a  delegate 
to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1788,  he 
aided  in  forming  the  present  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1799,  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  that  state,  as  a  leader  of 
the  democratic,  contradistinguished  fix)m 
the  federal  party.  As  ffovemor,  he  had 
an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  he  was 
equal  to  it,  but  he  betrayed  the  party  poli- 
tician too  oflen,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
mizlistration,  which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
the  constitutional  limit  In  1803,  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
U.  States ;  but  he  declined.  In  1808,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  fifty  years,  and  died 
June  24, 1817,  in  his  ei4th  year.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  in 
this  quality  will  be  honored,  aside  froni 
the  resentments  which  his  proceedings  as 
a  party  politician  engendered. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  a  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  whom  sir  W.  Scott, 
in  the  dedication  of  Waverley,  calls  the 
Scottish,  Addison,  was  bom  in  Scotiand,  in 
1745,  and,  after  completing  his  prelimi- 
nary education,  became  attorney  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  in  Scotiand.  He  had 
previously  resided  in  London,  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  and,  while  there,  wrote 
his  first  production,  the  Prince  of  Tunis, 
a  tragedy,  which  was  favorably  received. 
His  passion  for  elegant  literature  led  him 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  polite  stud- 
ies, and  made  him  the  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Edin- 
l)urgh.    In  1771,  hifl  Mao  of  Feeling  ap^ 


peared,  and  was  followed,  a  fow  yeas 
afler,  by  the  Man  of  the  World,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  by  Jutta  de  Roubign^.  These 
works  are  distinguished  by  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  style,  tenderness  and  delicaov 
of  imagination,  and  deep  pathos,  which 
rendered  them  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular.  A  club  of  literary  gentlemen, 
m  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mackenzie  be- 
longed, were  accustomed  to  read  essays 
on  various  subjects,  at  their  meetings, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  oi- 
rection,  a  series  of  them  was  published 
(from  1778),  under  the  titl6  of  the  Muror  j 
he  afterwards  conducted  a  sbnilar  pub- 
lication, under  the  tide  of  the  Lounser, 
to  both  of  which  he  communicated  a 
large  portion  of  the  essaya  In  these, 
united  with  his  usual  pace  of  style,  he 
displayed  a  power  of  wit  and  humor,  hi 
rallying  the  follies  of  his  age,  which  wb 
do  not  discover  in  his  novels.  It  is  wor- 
Uiy  of  memory  that,  in  his  essays  in  the 
Lounger,  he  was  the  first  to  bringBums 
forward  to  the  public  notice.  To  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Highland  society,  he  made  many  valuable 
communications,  and  was  the  author  of 
tiie  report  to  the  latter  on  the  controvert 
concerning  the  ix>emsof  Ossian,  in  which 
he  maintams  their  auth^ticity.  This  re- 
port was  publislied  separately  (1805),  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  Gaelic  poetry.  While  thus  ac- 
tive in  literary  pursuits,  Mackenzie  dia- 
charged,  for  a  long  time,  the  laboriom 
duties  of  controller  of  taxes  for  Scotland, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the 
society  which  he  frequented.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  Jan.  14, 1831.  (See 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  Niyvelisls,) 

Mackenzie,  wt  Alexander;  ori^nally 
a  Canadian  merchant,  engaged  m  the 
north-west  fur  trade.  In  17&,  he  deter- 
mined to  undertake  a  jmimey,  with  the 
view  of  penetrating  to  the  coast  of  the 
Northern  Polar  ocean.  Ho  set  out  fiiom 
fort  Chippewyan,  June  3,  crossed  the 
Slave  lake,  and  descended  the  liver  which 
now  bears  his  name.  Jul^  1%  his  party 
reached  a  spot  where  the  nver  expanded 
into  a  lake,  on  which  they  pursu^l  thehr 
course  till,  by  the  ri^ng  of  the  tide,  and 
the  presence  of  whales,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  near  the  sea.  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which 
Heame  found  the  Coppermine  rivw  io 
Ml  into  the  sea,  but  shout  d(P  more  in 
longitude  to  the  west  By  this  journey, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to 
the  chain  of  discoveries  in  the  North.  He 
reached  fort  Chippewyon,  on  his  tetun^ 
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Bepten^KT  4>  having  been  abeentlCS  day& 
Id  October,  1792,  be  undertook  a  mi\\ 
more  arduous  journey  acroea  tbe  couti^ 
Bent,  to  the  shore  of  the  North  PaciAe. 
He  encountered  innumerable  difficulties, 
and  auflfered  greatly,  before  he  could  ao- 
eomptieh  his  purpose ;  but  at  length,  July 
12, 1790,  he  arrived  on  tfce  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  near  cape  Menzies,  in  lathude  52®. 
In  1^1,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
pobltslied  his  Voyage  through  North 
America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacinc  Oceans, 
in  1789  and  1793  (4to.) ;  and,  in  the  M- 
lowmg  year,  he  received,  as  a  reward  for 
hlB  exertions,  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

MACCB?fziE's  RivsR ;  a  river  of  North 
Ameriea.  In  the  first  pait  of  its  course, 
it  flows  N.  E.  to  the  Lake  of  tlie  Hills, 
tmder  the  name  of  the  Unigah^  or  Peace 
river;  thence  to  Slave  kike,  it  is  called 
Save  river;  it  then  takes  the  name  of 
Mmckenzk*9  rwer^  and  flows  780  miles  N. 
into  the  Arctic  sea ;  ton.  130®  to  135**  W. ; 
lat  69°  \4f  N.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
3000  miles.    (Stt  preceding  article,) 

Mackerel  {aeomber).  This  is  a  tribe  of 
migratofy  fishes,  which  annually  visit  our 
eeaSt,  azra  is  among  the  most  celetNrated 
of  that  class,  for  its  numbers,  and  for  the 
«eat  use  made  of  it  in  a  salted  state. 
The  European  mackerel  (S,  scomber)  was 
eariy  knovim  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Bomans^  as  forming  the  eelcd)rated  sarvm, 
a  pickle,  or  sauee,  of  which  they  made 
great  use.  This  was  prepared  from  seve- 
lal  different  kinds  of  fishes,  but  that  from 
the  mackerel  was  deemed  by  far  the  best. 
The  mackerel  is  easily  taken,  by  a  variety 
of  baits,  and  the  capture  always  succeeds 
best  during  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which 
18  hence  termed  a  mcLckeTel  breeze  by  sea- 
men. At  such  a  dme,  the  usual  bait  is  a  bit 
of  red  cloth,  a  colored  featlier,  &;c.  This 
fish,  when  alive,  possesses  great  symme* 
tiy  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  colors^  wliich 
are  much  impaired  by  death,  though  not 
wholly  obliterated.  It  is  said,  that,  in  the 
spring,  their  eyes  are  almost  covered  with 
a  white  film,  which  grows  in  the  winter, 
and  is  regulariy  cast  at  the  beginning  of 
■uromer,  before  which  they  are  half  bOnd. 
There  are  several  species  of  mackerel  on 
fte  coast  of  the  U.  States,  the  most  com> 
men  of  wtiieh  the  iSi.  vernaUg,  closely  iv- 
•emUes  tbe  European  species. 
Mackinac.  {See  Miehilimackinae.) 
MACKiNnrosa,  sir  James,  eminent  as  a 
|urist,  a  statesman^  and  a  writer, — equally 
distiDguished  for  his  extensive  learnings 
bis  laige  vfewB,  and  his  liberal  prineip)^ 
itt  law,  polkkai  and  i^iik>ac^>by^-48  da* 


seended  of  an  ancient  Scoteh  famOy,  and 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dorish,  county 
of  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1765.  Afier 
studying  at  the  school  of  Fortrose,  in 
Ross-shire,  he  was  sent  to  King's  coHe^, 
Aberdeen,  and  spent  three  years  at  £dm« 
burgh,  chiefly  in  medical  studies.  He 
received  his  medical  d^ree  in  1787 ;  but 
his  attention  had  alreac^  been  drawn  to 

fenexal  literature,  Iiistorv,  and  moral,  po- 
tictol  and  speculative  philosophy,  and  his 
inchnation  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his 
profession.  In  1789,  we  find  him  in 
tiOndon,  where  he  publi^ied  a  pamphlet 
on  the  regency  question,  which,  on  ac 
count  of  the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king, 
attracted  little  notice.  A  visit  to  the  con- 
finent,  at  that  interesting  period,  contrib« 
uted  to  excite  his  sympathies  for  the 
French,  and  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
celebrated  Reflections  of  Burke,  under  tbe 
fitle  of  VindicuB  GalUctB^  or  Defence  of  tbe 
French  Revolution  (1792),  a  work  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame,  and  ac* 
quired  for  him  the  fiiendship  both  of  Fox 
and  his  great  antagonist.  Aoout  th is  time, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  entered  himsdf  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Having  obtained 
permission,  though  not  without  much 
d^culty,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  tlie  law 
of  nations,  he  published  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  under  the  tide  of  a  Discourse  on 
the  Law  of  Namre  and  Nations.  The 
ability  which  it  displayed  obtained  him  a 
large  audience^  including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  o£  the  country. 
On  the  trial  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  against 
Bonaparte  (then  first  consul  of  France),  in 
which  the  prosecution  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Percival,  the  attorney-general  (afterw 
wards  first  minister  of  state),  and  Mr. 
Abbot  (the  present  lord  Tenterden),  the 
defence  was  o<mducted  by  Mr.  Mackin^ 
tosh,  as  sole  counsel,  ^  in  the  most  brilliant 
speech,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  "  ever  made  at 
bar  or  in  forum,"  which  at  once  estab- 
lished his  repatatiou  as  an  advocate  and 
an  orator.  The  recordership  of  Bombay, 
with  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  was  soon 
afler  conferred  on  him,  and,  besides  the 
disohaige  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
nine  years  which  he  sp^nt  in  India  were 
marked  by  his  exertions  in  the  ameliorar 
tion  of  tho  criminal  law,  tbe  foundatioii 
of  the  Literary  Society  in  Bombay,  and 
his  valuable  communications  in  the  Asiatic 
Register.  While  sitting  on  an  admiralty 
cause,  he  declared  that  that  court  was 
bound  to  deckle  by  the  law  of  nation^ 
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and  not  (an  had  t^e«n  inaintained  by  oae 
of  the  judges  iq  Engiaod)  by  any  direction 
fix>m  the  king  or  his  mioisterB*  8oou 
«Aer  his  return  to  England,  sir  James  was 
returned  a  member  of  the  bouse  of  com* 
mona^  tor  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  Scotlamd 
(1813),  atid  haH  since  sat  forihe  borough 
of  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
influence  of  lord  Fitzwilliam.  When  he 
first  entered  the  house,  he  did  not  appear 
equal  to  his  reputation ;  but,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  pariiamentaiy  speakers.  To  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  common 
and  civil  law,  he  adds  the  rarer  character 
of  a  generous  statesman  ;  and  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  finer  reasoning,  or 
deeper  learning  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  the  influence  of  human  lawd  upon 
tho  feelings,  passions  and  intecests  of  the 
human  race,  have  been  sustained,  devel- 
oped and  enforced  by  a  more  manly  and 
vigorous  eloquence.  His  greatest  efibrts 
were  directed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  code,  which  had  been  luiderr 
taken  by  sur  Samuel  Ronaillv,  and  was 
taken  up  as  a  solemn  bequest  ny  his  friend 
and  representative.  The  escape  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  the  congress  of  JLaybach, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  the  oppression  of  tha 
Greeks,  -Scotch  juries,  tlie  trial  of  the 
queen,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  exerted  his  eloquence.  Sir  James  wag^ 
fi}r  some  time,  lord  rectorof  the  univeesity 
of  Scotland.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  review  (E^dinburgh  ileo.,  vols^ 
27  and  36)  of  Stewart's  Di^orse  on  tha 
Ptogress  of  Metaphysical  Sci^ice,  and  of 
a  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  Ethi<»l 
and  Political  Science,  prefixed  to  tlie  new 
edition  of  the  Enoyclopaddia  Britannica^ 
and  published  sepai-ately  (4to.,  1830). 
His  Hisfioiy  of  England  is  not  a  de- 
tatied  narrative  of  events,  but  a  rapid,  yet 
dear,  profound  and  philosophic  view  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  society,  law, 
government  and  civilization  in.  England, 
in  wliich  the  lessons  of  experience,  the 
character  of  men  and  events,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  promoted,  retarded, 
modified  the  social  and  pohtical  improve- 
ment of  the  English  nation,  are  unfolded 
and  judged  with  the  acuteness  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  wisdom  of  a  practical 
Statesman.  His  style  is  simple,  dear, 
graceful  and  elegant,  and  often  rises  to 
eloquenoQ,  when  the  historian  traces  out 
the  growdi  of  lil)erty,  and  the  influence 
of  generous  institutiotis.  In  July  1831,.he 
miMe  an  eloquent  speech  in  fiivor  of  reform. 
Macklin,  Charles,  an  actor  and  drama- 
iibt,  of  some  celebrity,  was  bora  in  Ireland 


169^  and  was  employed  in  Dublin,  «•« 

barge-man,  until  his  21sc  year,  when  h« 
went  to  England,  and  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  comedians.  In  1716,  he  appeared 
as  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  LincolnVIna* 
fields*  It  was  not,  however,  until  1741,  that 
he  established  his  fiime  as  ail  actor,  by  his 
admirable  performance  of  Shylock,  that  bet- 
ing, indeed,  the  only  character  in  which  b« 
st^od  preeminent  He  continued  on  the 
stage  until  1789,  which  long  interval  was 
milked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the- 
atrical life,  rendered  still  ^^eater  by  the 
temper  of  the  individual  .  During  the  lasl 
years  of  his  life,  his  understanding  became 
impaired,  and  in  thi^  state  he  ched,  July 
11, 1797,  at  the  age  of  107.  His  Man  of 
the  World,  a  comedy,  discovers  a  keeit 
knowledge  q£  fife  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poses meanness,  sycophancy,  uid  pohti- 
cal servility,  with  considerable  skilL  His 
liove  A-la-mode  also  posstssses  kindred 
meriL  Macklin  was  im  entertaining  com- 
panion, although  dictatorial,  and  very  iras* 
cible. 

Macknioht,  James,  a  leanked  Scottish 
divine,  born  in  1721,  was  educated  at 
Glasgow  and  Leydeu,  and,  on  his  return^ 
was  ordained  minister  of  Maybele,  where 
he  remained  16  years,  and  composed  his 
Harmony  of  tiie  Gospels,  and  his  Nev 
Translation  of  the  Epistles.  In  1763,  ha 
published  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History, 
In  1772,  he  became  one  of  die  ministers 
of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Maeknight  empbyed 
neariy  30  years  in  the  execution  of  his 
lost  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apostolical 
epistles — a  New  hteral  Translation  from 
the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles, 
with  Commentaries  and  Notes,  plnkSlog^^ 
ical,  critical,  explanatory  and  practical 
(1795, 4  vols.,  4to.).    iHe  died  in  180a 

Macjlaurin,  Colin ;  a  celebrated  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bom  in  Scot- 
land, in  1698.  He  studied  at  GlasgoWi 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  defended  a  thesis  on  the 
Power  of  Gmvitation.  In  1717,  he  ob- 
tained the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and,  two 
years  after^  was  chosen  a  tellow  of  tht 
royal  societv.  'In  1725,  he  was  electei 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Edinbui^gh, 
where  his  lectures  contributed  much  te 
raise  the  character  of  that  univernty  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with 
bishop  Berkeley  led  to  the  publication  of 
Maclauriu*s  great  work,  his  Treatise  oa 
Fluxions  (Edinbundi,  1742,  2  vols.,  4to^V 
He  died  June  14, 1746»  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  Algebra }  an  Aocouni 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton*a  rhiinsophical  D'm^ 
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jCDvmf ;  papers  ki  the  Tnuwaetiotvi  of 
Uhj  Royal  Society  ;  aod  other  works. 

MACPHXRSoNyJiunas;  a  Scottish  writer, 
distinguished  m  literary  history  for  Im 
traoslatioas  or  imitatioDs  of  Gaolic  poema. 
aaid  to  havo  been  composed  in  the  third 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1736,  and  stud- 
ied at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Having 
published  Fn^meots  of  Ancient  Poetry, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Eive  LazH 
jpiage,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enable 
£im  to  collect  additional  specimens  of 
national  poetiy.  He  produced,  as  the 
fiuit.  of  his  researches,  Fitigal„an  ancient 
Epic  Poem,  ttanslated  from  the  Graelic 

!]762,  4to.};  Teniora,  and  other  Poems 
17G3,  4tp.) ;  professedly  translated  from 
originals  by  Oaaon,  the  aon  of  Fingal,  a, 
Qaelic  prince  of  the  third  centuiy,  and  his 
contemporaries.  (For  an  account  of  the 
eoDtroYerey  on  this  subject,  s^e  08$ian») 
From  the  evidence  of  the  contending  par* 
ties,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  Macpher- 
8on%  prose  epics  were  founded  on  tradi- 
tional narratives  current  among  the  High- 
land's )  but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  theur 
lays  is  comparatively  modem:  and  it  is 
DOW  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  pieciso  extent  of  his  obUgations 
to  the  GaeliG  bards  of  former  ages.  Mr. 
Maepherson  was  a^^rwards  agent  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  in  consequence  of  which 
be  bad  a  se^t  in  the  house  of  commons 
fom  1780  to  1790.  He  died  in  1796^ 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  prose  traas- 
ladem  of  Hosier's  Uiad,  and  of  some  other 
ivmks. 

Macrabiotics  (from  luMpot,  long,  and 
fiiof^  Me) :  the  science  of  prolon^ig  Mfe. 
Hufolana  caUed  bis  well  known  woric 
Makrabiotik,  or  the  Art  of  prolonging  hu- 
fioan  Life.    (See  Lotigtvity.) 

Mac&obiits,  Aurehus  Ainbrosius  Theo- 
dMius ;  a  Latin  author,  in  the  reign  of  the 
tmpercN-  Theodoeins,  to  whom  be  offici- 
ated as  an  office  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
enjoyed  a  consideraUe  share  of  the  impe- 
rial favor.  The  country  of  his  birth,  at 
weU  as  the  religion  wluch  be  professed) 
tae  both  uncertain.  He  was  the  outiior 
cf  a  miscellaneous  work,  entitled  SatuT' 
mdiOf  curious  for  its  critieisms,  and  valu* 
obfe  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
manneie  and  customs  of  antiquity ;  a 
conwnei^aiy  on  Cicero's  Sowmium  Sc^pia* 
iitt,  in  two  booli%  valuable  for  the  exposi- 
tion it  offiwdaef  the  doctrines  of  Pytliago* 
lasi  with  respect  to  the  harmony  of<the 
jpheies;  and atreadse  Ih  Differtntiis  it 
SoeuiaiSbmQrmeiJjcaimqwt  VerhL  There 
fUB  MveiilediticHisof  this  author's  writ* 
16* 


ings,  the  be0tx)f  wfaiefa  are  diose  of  1670. 
Ley  den,  and  1774,  Leipsic.  He  is  sup- 
posted  to.  have  died  about  the  year  420. 

Madagascar  ;  an  island  of  Africa,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
wliich  is  about  270  miles  aci-oss.  It  ex- 
tends from  IV>  57'  to  25''  40^  S.  la^  and 
from  43°  aS'  to  .W  25^  E.  Ion.,  and  is 
about  900  miles  long^  and  from  120  to  300 
broad ;  square  miles,  about  220,000 ;  po{>- 
ulation,  uncertain ;  estimated  by  Flacourt 
at  1,600,000;  by  Rondoux,  at  3,000,000; 
by  Rochon,  at  4,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  islands  ki  the  work!,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  fertihty.  The  sur&oe 
is  greatly  diversified,  being  intersected, 
throughout  its  whole  l^igth,  by  a  chai» 
of  lofty  mountains,  the  lugfaest  summits 
of  which  are  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenery  of  three 
mountains  is  oflen  mnd  and  picturesque. 
The  forgets  aboimd  in  beautiful  trees,  ae 
palms,  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing,  bambooa 
of  enormous  size,  orange  and  lemon  treee. 
The  botany  of  the  isUnd  is  interesting; 
iron  mines  abound  in  various  parts ;  other 
minerals  are  found;  but  the  mineralogT 
of  the  island  has  been  but  little  explor^ 
The  coimtry  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  mostly  small,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains.  In  this  genial  cli- 
mate, they  produce  a  luxuriant  fertility. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
Other  productions  are  potatoes,  sugaiv 
silk,  &c«  The  sheep  produce  fiiie  wool. 
The  cocoa-nut,  banana,  &C.9  flouriati. 
The  inhalntants  are  composed  of  two  dis- 
tinct races,  toe  Arabs  or  descendants  of 
foreign  colonista,  and  the  Negroes  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  islaiM.  The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  differs  much 
in  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  ishmd,  and  tfaa 
accounts  of  writers  are  veiy  discoidant  on 
this  subject  But,  in  reality,  too  little  te 
known  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to 
vSSwA  groun<£i  for  any  eafe  opinion* 
The  name  and  position  of  this  island 
were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by 
Marco  Polo,  in  tlie  thiiteent(i  centuiy, 
although  it  had  been  known  to  the  Arabs 
for  sevefal  oenturiea  It  vras  visited  by 
the  Portugueae  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Fiench  made  at* 
tempts  to  fotmd  colonies  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentuiy,  but 
abandoned  the  island  after  many  struggles 
witli  the  natives.  In  1745,  they  made 
new  attempts,  but  without  much  succesi^ 
In  1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  a 
dependency  of  MauritiiM,  which  had  been 
pedbd  to  lier.l>y  France^  and  soom  m^^ 
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BientB  were  establi^ied.  One  of  the  na- 
tive  kings  of  tbe  interior,  who  had  shown 
himself  eager  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented, 
in  1820,  to  relinquisl)  tbe  slave>trade,  on 
condition  tliat  ten  Madegassees  should  be 
sent  to  England,  and  ten  to  Mauritius,  for 
education.  Those  sent  to  England  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  London 
misfflonary  societ]r>  who  sent  missionaries 
and  mechanics  to  Madagascar.  In  1836, 
1700  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
ary schools,  and  parts  of  the  Scripture 
hive  since  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  This  king  died  in  1838,  and  we 
do  not  know  wliat  has  been  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  new  rliler. — See  Rochon,  Vbjf^ 
0ge  k  Madagtucar}  Flacourt,  HUtinre  ck 
Madagascar ;  Copland,  HisUny  <^  Mada- 
gasoar  (1822). 

Madame,  in  France ;  the  title  of  the 
wife  of  the  king^  brother,  of  the  sister  of 
the  king's  father,  or  the  sister  of  the  kinc's 
modier,  or  of  the  FUle  de  IVanct  (the 
^ughter  of  the  king  or  of  the  dauphin, 
deceased  during  the  Bfe  of  the  sovereign). 
'--Mesdamu  dt  France ;  the  common  title 
of  the  daughters  of  the  French  kings. — 
Madtmoismt ;  a  ddeof  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  king's  brothers,  the  daughters 
of  the  king's  father's  brothers,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  king's  mothers  brothers. 
pi  1734,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
given  only  to  the  first  princess  of  tlie 
blood. 

Madder  (rubia) ;  a  genus  of  plants 
that  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
fiunrly,  including,  amonff  others,  the  genus 
galitun  or  hedstratOy  which'it  closely  re- 
sembles in  habit,  but  differs  in  the  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  globular  corneous 
berries*  Fifleen  species  ave  known,  of 
which  only  one  inhabits  the  U.  States, 
viz.  the  H.  brotmet,  which  grows  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous^ 
with  rough  branching  stems,  ample  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  t>f  four  or  six,  and 
small  flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed 
in  terminal  panicles.  R.  Hnd&rumy  or 
dyer's  madder,  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  genus,  on  acooimt  of  the  fine 
scarlet  color  afforded  by  the  roots ;  and, 
indeed,  this  substance  is  essential  to  dyers 
and  calico-printers,  and  thenr  manufho- 
tuies  could  not  be  carried  on  without  it» 
fo  consequence,  it  has  beconie  an  import 
tant  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported 
into  Britain  fiom  HoHand  to  a  very  great 
extent  Though  cultivated  hi  France  for 
a  centuty  and  a  half,  the  supply  is  yet 
ittftdequate  to  the  ocntfumption  in  Oat 


couBtiy,  and  it  is  largely  imported  fhntk 
the  Levant  as  well  as  fhmi  Holland. 
Since  the  extension  of  maniiftcttires  in 
the  U.  States,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
importance  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
madder,  and  tbe  subject  has  engaged  the  > 
attention  of  several  inteUiffent  and  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  plant  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  perennial,  lolig,  creeping^ 
about  as  large  as  a  quUl,  and  red  bom 
without  and  within ;  from  it  arise  sev- 
eral trailing,  quadrangular  stems,  rough, 
branching,  and  two  or  thtee  feet  in  length ; 
the  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  and  prickly 
on  the  margin  and  inid^rib;  the  flowers 
are  yellow  and  small,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  panicle,  at  the  extremity  of  tbe  branchee^ 
imd  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves; 
they  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  succeeded  by  blackish  ber- 
ries. The  most  approved  method  of  co^ 
ture  is  from  seed,  and  where  this  practice  i« 
pursued,  certain  precautions  are  requi^te. 
As  the  madder  of  hot  climates  affordn 
more  coloring  matter,  as  well  as  a  deepet 
tint,  it  is  b^t  for  tiiose  who  live  in  a 
northern  region  to  import  the  seed  ftom 
the  south.  Again,  when  the  seed  is  too 
much  dried,  it  may  remain  in  tbe  ground 
two  or  three  years  be^N«  it  will  germinate; 
On  this  account,  it  idioukl  be  kept4n  a 
bed  of  moistened  earth  or  sand,  whenever 
there  is  any  delay  in  sowing  it.  A  Keht, 
rich  and  deep  soil  is  the  most  suitable, 
and  it  should  be  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  The  time  of  sowing  is  in 
February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  for 
the  more  northern,  and  in  September  or 
October  for  the  more  southern  regions. 
This  kind  of  crop  requires  but  Httle  cars 
and  attention :  for  the  first  vear,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  keep  it  free  worn  the  weeds, 
and  to  hoe  it  align tly  once  during  the  sum* 
mer ;  for  the  second,  it  requires  hoeing  ill 
the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and  agtohi,  a 
Uttie  more  deeply,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season ;  the  same  is  requisite  for  the  third 
year,  except  that  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
about  the  base  of  the  sterns^  in  onler  to 
make  it  shoot  with  more  vigor,  and  en* 
large  the  roots.  It  is  usual,  before  the 
second  time'Of  hoeing,  to  cut  the  stems 
fbr  cattloj  who  are  very  fbnd  of  it ;  but 
this  practice  should  not  be  repeated  during 
the  season,  as  recouvmended  by  somA 
writers,  or  the  roots  wiU  sufifbr.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  that  the  erm* 
is  ready  fi>r  harvesting;  and,  if  it  is  su^ 
fered  to  remain  ui  the  sround  beyond  thid 
period,  more  is  lost  than  gained.  Th« 
nMts,  at  this  time,  contaiQ  the  gnuawn 
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quantity  of  colorings  matfer,  and  have 
attained  their  fhll  size.  The  beat  method 
of  obtaioing  the  roots,  is  the  foilowinff: 
A  trench  is  dug  along  the  rows,  to  the 
dapth  of  two  feet,  when,  by  loosening  the 
eiirth  about  the  roots,  they  may  be  taken 
up  entire.  In  a  good  soil,  a  single  pluit 
ma^  yield  forty  pounds  of  the  ir^h  roots, 
which  diminish,  in  diyin^,  six  sevenths  or 
seven  eighths  of  their  weight.  'Hie  roots 
should  be  immediately  washed,  freed  from 
all  decayed  parts,  and  dried  as  quick  as 
pOGsible,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  well  observed,  that  madder  is  a  haz- 
ardous crop,  as,  from  hs  yielding  a  return 
♦jnly  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  ft>resee  what  will  be  the 
state  of  the  market  at  that  time.  Another 
jtiode  of  cultivation  is  from  the  roots, 
which  are  divided  and  set  out.  Twenty 
thousand  |riants  may  be  allotted  to  an  &<!te. 
In  England,  the  madder  from  Holland  is 
most  esteemed,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  that 
country  to  a  vwy  great  extent.  The  pro- 
eeas  of  pulverizing  the  roots,  wi  jch  is 
done  by  pounding  or  grinding,  was,  for  a 
Jon^  time,  kept  a  secret  by  the  Dutch. 
Id  me  state  of  a  powder,  it  is  of  an  orange- 
brown  color,  and  is  liable  to  become 
damp,  and  to  be  spmled,  if  kept  in  a  moist 
iilace.  Madder  is  used  for  dyeing  wooU 
kn,  silk,  and  also  cotton  goods,  and  the 
color  is  very  lasting,  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sun.  Within  a  few  years, 
a  method  has  been  discovered  of  render- 
ing the  red  ezcee^lingly  brilliant,  and  ap- 
proaching to  purple.  It  also  forms  a  first 
tint  for  several  other  shades  of  color,  and, 
besides,  has,  of  late,  been  successfidly  used 
by  painters,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  ftne 
roae  cok>r.  Madder  also  possesses  the 
singular  property  of  imparting  its  red 
color  to  ^e  bones  of  those  animals  which 
have  used  it  for  food,  and  also  to  the  milk 
of -cows,  if  they  have  eaten  of  it  freely. 

Ofmpo$ition  of  Madder,  and  its  Employ- 
mefd  in  Ihfev/^.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant 
contain  a  yelbw  coloring  matter,  which, 
by  nfasorpcioD  of  oxygen,  becomes  red; 
the  root  is,  however,  most  productive  in 
ibis  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  only  part 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  is  disdnruieated 
into  tliree  parto — the  bark,  the  middle  por- 
tioD,  and  the  interior  woody  fibre.  The 
bark  contains  the  same  coloring  matter  as 
the  wood,  but  mixed  with  much  brown 
eKtraedve  matter,  which  degrades  the 
hue.  Tbe  bark  may  be  separated  in  the 
miHinc,  for  h  is  noore  readily  ground,  and 
may  mm  be  removed  by  the  sieve.  In 
tbe  middle  part  of  the  root,  whkh  ooo- 
iBJaiB  tbe  fiiiesi  ooloring  matter,  and  that 


in  hugest  quantir^,  there  may  be  distin* 
guished,  by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
shinuig  red  particles,  dispersed  among  the 
fibres.  These  constitute  the  rich  dyeing 
material  The  fibres  contain  a  brovm 
substance,  similar  to  what  is  foimd  in  the 
bark.  The  roots  occur  in  commefceu 
dried  and  in  powder.  They  are  also  sold 
fresh  ;  in  which  state  they  yield  finer 
colors,  dye  more,  and  give  up  their  color- 
ing matter  with  one  thinl  less  water.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  made  in  England, 
fivQ  pounds  of  fresh  roots  go  as  fiu*  as  four 
of  the  dry  ones;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
eight  pounds  of  fresh  roots  are  reduced  to 
one  in  drviog;  hence  the  great  advantage 
of  using  the  green  roots  becomes  apparoBL 
The  roots  produced  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  sold  in  the  fresh  state,  are  called 
alizaru  They  are  reddish-yellow,  but, 
when  ground,  take  a  fine  red  tint  The 
madders  of  Glern^any  and  Holland  ara 
orange-yellow,  passing  into  b^wn-red, 
having  ao  acid  and  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
strong  smell.  JFohn  found,  in  100  parts 
of  madder. 

Fatty  matter,  of  a  red-brown 

color,  resembling  wax, 1.0 

Red  resinous  matter, 3.0 

.Red  extractive  matter, 20.0 

Oxidized  extractive, 5.0 

Brownish  gum, ^  8.0 

Ligneous  fibre, 43.5 

Acetate  of  potash  and  lime, ....  8.0 

Phosphate,  muriate  and  sul-  }  qq 
phate    of  potash,    about     J  * 

Silica, 1^ 

Oxide  of  uron, 0.5 

looo 

Accordmg  to  other  anal3rses,  madder  con- 
tains free  tartaric  acid.  Kuhlmann  finds, 
in  the  madder  of  Alsace,  red  coloring 
matter,  dim  coloring  matter,  ligneous  fibre, 
vegetable  acids,  mucilage,  vegeto-animai 
matters  (azotizedj^  gum  (4  per  cent),  susar 
(16  per  cent.),  btuer  matter,  resin,  salts; 
the  last  consisting  of  carbonate,  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potash,  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  silica.  The  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  M.  Robiguet,  Colin 
and  Kuhlmann,  seem  to  prove  that  the 
difiTerences  in  tbe  madder  dyes  proceed 
fioom  the  relative  proportions  of  »two  dis^ 
tinct  coloring  principles  in  madder,  which 
they  have  csjled  alizarine  and  xanihint. 
By  digesuug  the  powder  of  madder  in 
water,  and  acting  upon  the  jeUy-like  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  by  boihng  alcohol,  an 
extract  is  aftbrded,  which,  at  a  sublim- 
ing heat,  yields  the  proper  red  coloring 
mattef  of  madder,  or  alizarine.     Or  the 
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ground  madder  may  be  treated  directly 
iinth  boilm^  alcohol ;  and  to  the  alcoholic 
•olutioo^  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
vrhicb  precipitatefl  the  alizarine  in  a  copi- 
«us  orange  precipitate.  Alizarine  has  a 
folden-y>^ow  hue,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
aolpble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  is  precip- 
itated by  acids,  bat  not  by  alkalies,  show- 
ing distiactly  an  analogy  to  resins.  The 
Kaothine  was  obtained  from  a  fuwn-yellow 
matter,  soluble  in  aleohoi  and  water,  by 
precipitation  with  oxide  of  lead,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  extricat- 
iog  the  color  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  has' 
an  orange-green  tint,  and  a  saccharine 
laste;  alkalies  cause  it  to  pass  into  i-ed, 
and  acids  to  lemon-yellow.  It  is  inferred 
by  these  chemists,  that,  in  those  &brics 
which  exhibit  rose  tints,  the  xanthine  pre- 
dominates ;  while  in  the  violet,  it  is  neariy 
wanting.  From  a  knowledge  of  these 
fiicts,  it  becomes  easy  for  a  skilful  dyer  to 
prooaote  the  absorption,  by  H^  cloth,  of  one 
or  other  of  these  coloring  principles,  or  to 
femove  one  of  them,  should  both  together 
have  been  attached  to  it.     Kurrer  has 

£ublished,  in  the  Pplytechnic  Journal  of 
^ineler  for  1827,  a  process,  by  a  spirituous 
or  vmous  fermentatiou,  and  an  immediate 
aubeequent  washing,  which  givesji  perfect 
result  with  all  the  madders  of  commerce. 
The  madder,  penetrated  with  water,  and 
covered  over  merely  one  inch,  fer^ 
ments  in  from  36  to  48  hours,  when  the 
whole  is  transferred  into  a  tub  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Here  the  madder  precipitates,  and  must 
be  washed  with  several  cold  waters.  The 
ordinary  madder-red  dye  is  given  in  the 
following  way : — ^the  yam  or  cloth  is  put 
into  a  v^ry  weak  alkaline  batii,  at  the  boil- 
ing temperature ;  then  washed,  dried  and 
guUed ;  or,  when  the  cahco  is  to  be  print- 
ed, for  this  bath  may  be  substimtcd  one 
of  cow-dung,  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  day  or  two,  and  immersion  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way 
the  stuff  becomes  opened,  and  takes  and 
xetains  the  color  better.  After  the  galling, 
the  goods  are  dried,  and  alumed  twice  ; 
•then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the 
madder  bath.  This  is  composed  of  three 
^rthsof  a  pound  of  good  madder  for 
every  pound  weight  of  the  goods.  The 
bath  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  pohit 
in  the  course  of  50  or  60  minutes,  more  or 
leas,  according  to  the  shade  of  color  wish- 
ed for.  When  the  boiling  has  continued 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken  out, 
washed  slightly,  and  dried  a  second  time 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much 
madder.    It  is  then  washed  aad  dried,  or 


passed  throug)^  a  hot  soap  bath,  wliii^ 
carries  off  the  fawn-colored  particles. 
Odier  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  shades  of  color  ; 
for  instance,  a  decoction  of  fustie,  weld, 
logwood,  quercitron,  kuoppem,  the  mor- 
dants being  modified  accordingly.  Hoel- 
terhoff  prescribes  for  ordxnary  madder-red, 
the  folio  whig  proportions: — 20  pounds  of 
cotton  yam,  14  pounds  of  Dutcn  madder, 
3  pounds  of  gollnuts,  5  pounds  of  alum ; 
to  which  are  added,  first,  1^  pound  of  ace* 
tate  of  lead,  and,  subsequently,  a  quarter 
pound  of  chalk.  When  bran  is  added  to 
the  madder  bath, the  color  becomes  muck 
lighter,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  tint. — 
JldrianopU  tnadder'red  is  ipven  by  many 
distinct  operations.  The  first  consists  in 
cleaning  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline 
baths,  after  which  they  are  steeped  in 
oily  liquors,  brought  to  a  creamy  state  by  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  solutioo.  Infu- 
sion of  sheep*s  dung  is  often  uaed  as  aa 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  Tha 
operation  of  oiling,  with  much  manual 
labor,  and  then  removing  the  superfluous 
er  loosely  adhering  oil  with  an  alkaline 
bath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  thnea, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard,  after  each 
process.  Then  follows  the  galling,  al- 
uming,  maddering  and  brightening,  for 
removing  the  dun-colored  principle,  by 
boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature,  wita 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap.  The  whole  is 
often  concluded  with  a  rosittg  by  salt  of 
tin. 

Madeira  ;  an  island  offtfae  western  coast 
of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  Ion.  17^ 
W.;  lat.  32°  3(y  N.;  square  miles  407; 
populadon  esdmated  at  100,000.  The 
body  of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent, negro  slavery  not  being  permitted. 
The  peasants  are  very  poor,  ru(te  and  ig- 
norant ;  the  hardest  labor  is  performed  by 
females.  Tlie  religion  is  Catliolic.  The 
island  conasts  of  a  collection  of  mountains, 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  5068  f^. 
high.  The  k)wer  slopes  are  covered  with 
vines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 
pine  and  chestnut  ^  A  great  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills  consists  of  abmpt  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  supposed  to  l)e  of  volcanic 
formation.  Most  of  the  rocks  along  the 
coast  are  com^tosed  of  a  white  lava.  The 
productions,  besides  wine,  are  wheat,  rye, 
sugar,  coffoe,  maize,  kidney-beans,  arrow- 
root, pine^apples,  &a.  The  great  produc- 
tion IS  wine,  of  weH  known  excelleuee. 
The  quantity  annually  made  is  about 
90,000  pipes,  of  which  two  think  are  ex- 
ported pnncipally  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  cobniei.    The  bett  vines  grow  on 
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tke  Boutli  Bide  of  die  idatid.  Tbere  are 
several  varietiee  of  wines ;  the  best  Is 
called  London  pardcuUar.  The  tax-gath- 
erer takes  the  teuth  part  of  the  must:  the 
rest  is  divided  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  farmer.  Goat»  abound,  and  still  more 
hogs,  which,  being  allowed  to  run  wild^ 
acquire  a  taste  of  venison ;  the  rabbit  also 
is  very  common  in  tlie  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. Bees  are  very  common,  and  the 
lM>ney  they  produce  is  vejy  delicate.  Beg- 
gary is  common  among  the  peasants,  ami 
18  considered  no  disgrace.  The  Portu- 
guese gently  live  in  a  proud  and  retired 
manner,  associating  little  with  stranffers. 
In  the  city,  the  most  opulent  part  or  the 
iahaUtaDtB  consists  of  Bridsh  merchants, 
established  there  for  the  wine  trade.  The 
commerce  of  the  island  con^sts  almost 
entirely  in  the  eroort  of  its  wine.  For 
▼essete  stopping  at  Madeira,  provisions  and 
reireshments  are  exorbitantly  dear.  Ad- 
jacent to  Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
island,  and  the  Desertas,  which,  with  Ma- 
deira itself^  compose  the  group  of  the 
Madeiras.  Funchal,  the  capital,  with 
90,000  inhabitants,  is  in  Ion.  17°  &  W. ; 
lac  32^  37'  N.  Porto  Santo  was  discover- 
ed by  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
1416,  unless  we  may  believe  the  romantic 
story  of  Macbam,  an  Englishman  of  ob- 
scure condition,  who  is  eaM  to  have  eloped 
with  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  set 
nil  for  France,  but  was  driven  to  this 
pegion.  The  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  her  sufiering8,and  Macham 
did  not  long  survive.  (See  the  Voyage  of 
Robert  Maoham  in  Hakluyt,  II.)  In 
1419,  2^arco  discovered  the  island  which 
be  called  Madeira,  or  the  Woody  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  trees  that  covered  it,  an4  which  have 
since  aUaost  entirely  disappeared.  For 
the  history  of  the  recent  events  in  Madei- 
ra, see  PortugaL  Barrow,  Staunton,  and 
Bowdich's  voyages  cmitain  information 
relative  to  this  island.  (For  infbrmation 
lebpectiog  th^  wines,  see  Henderson's 
Jmkory  ^  W%ne$,) 

Madeira  ;  a  river  in  Soutii  America, 
bige,  abundant  and  navigable ;  about  1100 
mifes  long,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Chuquiaaca,  in  the  republic  of  Peru.  It 
nms  an  easteriy  course  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  with  the  names  of  La  Plata, 
Cbuquisaca,  Caehimayo  and  Guapay; 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  entera  the  Ama- 
zon rivor,  with  the  name  of  La  Madeira 
(Portuguese  Ifor  tMXNf),  on  account  of  the 
vast  quamity  of  wood  which  it  carries 
down  with  its  cturent.  It  abounds  in  ex- 
eeOeot  fish. 


Madison,  Janes,  bishop'  of  VirgiBk* 
(See  Jippendixy  end  of  this  vtJume.) 
Madness.  (See  Mental  DerangemenL) 
Madoc;  according  to  a  Welsh  tradi- 
tion, a  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  consequence' 
of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went  to  sea 
with  ten  ships  and  300  men,  ki  the  twelfth, 
century,  and  discovered  land  in  the  ocean 
&r  to  the  west.  He  raqde  several  voyages 
to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  -but  ^ml* 
ly  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  story  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Welsh  Triads,"^  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyages  in  his  coUcctlcm. 
Later  travellers  have  imagined  that  the^ 
had  discovered  tn^ces  of  these  early  emi- 
grants in  different  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  we  have  had  storieB  of  white  Indians 
and  Welsh  Indiana^  &o.  (See  Huoh 
boldt's  Ptrwnal  MaraHvey  book  ix,  note 

H 

Madonna  (RaUan) ;  properly,  my  lady : 
thus  Petrarch  ofien  calls  Laura  madon^ 
na ;  but  now  it  is  more  particularty  ap- 
plied to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  she  is  called 
m  other  languages,  our  lady^  Many  cele- 
brated pictures  are  known  imder  the 
name  of  Madonna,  as  the  famous  Madon^ 
na  di  Sisto  of  Raphael,  in  the  gallery  of 
l^hresden. 

Madras,  Presulency  of;  part  of  the 
English  possessions  in  Hindoostan,  com- 
prehending  the  whote  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Krishna,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  western  coast  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
governed  by  native  princes  subordinate  to 
me  British,  and  protected  by  a.subsidiaiy 
force  ;  the  rest  is  imder  the  impoediate 
direction  of  the  goveroor  and  council  of 

Sadras,  and,  in  1892,  was  subdivided  into 
r  districts,  with  an  area  of  ]66»000  squam 
miles,  and  a  population  of  13,677,00^ 
The  conm^erce  of  this  presidency  is  in- 
considerable, compared  with  that  of  the 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
harbor,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  Madnu^ 
the  capital  of  the  pre«dency,  is  the  larg- 
est city  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Lat. 
13P  S' N. ;  Ion.  80°  21'  E. ;  1044  miles  from 
Caksutta,  770  from  Bombay ;  population, 
by  census,  in  1823, 415,751.  It-  consists  of 
fort  St.  George,  the  Native  or  Black  town, 
and  the  European  houses  in  the  envi« 
rons,  surrounded  by  gardena  The  heavy 
surf  which  beats  on  the  shore,  and  the  naplA 
current  in  this  part  of  the  gulf,  render  the 
landing  oflen  dangerous  and  always  diffi 
cult  Boats,  form^  of  three  pknks  sewed 
together,  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf; 
but  in  stormy  weather,  when  no  boat  caa 
ventture  through  it,  the  native  fishenaen 
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MADRAS— BIADUKA* 


Ck  on  imAs  called  caiamartms.  The 
^k  town  18  an  iiregular  asaemblage  of 
brick  and  bamboo  houses,  crowded  to- 
j;etber  in  narrow  and  dirty  streets^  inhab- 
ited by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Arme- 
nians, Portuguese,  and  other  Europeans 
engaged  in  3ie  company's  service.  The 
houses  of  tlie  Europeans  are  generally  of 
but  one  stonr,  surrounded  with  verandas ; 
wet  mats  of  cusa  grass  are  placed  before 
the  doors  and  windows,  in  the  rainy  season, 
to  perfume  and  cOol  the  aparunents  ;  the 
heat  is  then  excessive.  Besides  some  lit- 
erary and  charitable  institutions,  Madras 
contains  the  government  houses,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  pres- 
idency. 

MADRin ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Spain,  m 
New  Castile,  and  in  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Manzanares,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  about  200  miles 
from  the  sea;  650  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris, 
350  W.  bv  S.  of  Rome  ;  lon.^ 38^  W. ; 
lat  40®  25' N. ;  popuhition,  by  a  census  in 
1825,  201,344,  including  strangers.  It  is 
situated  in  a  large  plain,  on  several  emi* 
nences,  and  is  iSoO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi- 
tal in  Europe.  Seen  at  a  distance,  it 
presents  nothing  that  announces  a  groat 
city,  and,  the  environs  being  destitute  of 
wood,  and  -even  of  vines,  while  most  of 
the  villages  aro  in  holiows,  the  prospect  is 
oncommonly  dreary.  On  drawing  near, 
the  prospect  is  more  cheerfhL  The  city 
js  of  an  oblonff  form,  about  six  miles  in 
cirouit,  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  wall, 
but  has  no  ditch,  or  any  other  means  of 
defence.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  many  others  are  wide,  straight 
and  handsome.  They  are  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  liglited.  The  city  has  15  gat^i, 
42  squares,  mostly  small,  506  streets,  77 
churches,  75  convents,  8  colleges,  and  18 
hospitals,  65  public  edifices,  17  fountains, 
and  several  promenades,  among  which 
the  Prado  is  the  principal.  The  private 
liouses  are  uniform,  generally  low,  with 
grated  windows,  and  have  little  striking  in 
their  exterior.  The  churches  are  less 
magnificent  than  in  several  other  cities  in 
Spain.  There  are  two  palaces  on  a  large 
scale — the  Paktcio  Rud  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity, and  the  Bum  Rehro  at  the  eastern. 
The  Palacio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  ex- 
tending each  way  404  feet,  86  feet  high ; 
the  enclosed  court  120^  feet  square.  It  is 
stronglv  built,  the  exterior  defiantly  orna- 
mented, and  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  the  best  masters  of  Flanders,  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  royal  library  contains 
about  130,000  vohunesi  and  2000  nmnu- 


scriptB*  The  great  school  of  Madrid  has 
16  masters,  who  teach  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  another  seminary,  on 
an  equally  extensive  plan,  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentiy.  There  are  acad- 
emies for  the  study  of  the  several  fine 
arts,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  varien^  of 
charitable  institutions.  Madrid  isthe  Juon- 
tua  Carpdanorum  of  the  Romana,  and  the 
M<gorftum  of  the  middle  ages.  Philip  II 
first  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
on  account  of  its  central  position.  It  was 
occupied  by  French  troops  in  1808,  and 
was  the  refidence«.of  Joseph  Napoleon 
until  1812.  It  was  afterwards  occu|Med 
by  the  English.  In  the  French  expedi- 
tion into  Spain  in  1823,  it  was  again  en- 
tered by  the  French,  under  the  duke 
d'Angoul^me.    (See  Spain,) 

Madrioal  ;  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted 
to  express  ingenious  and  pleasing  thoughts^ 
commonly  on  amatory  subjects.  It  con- 
tains not  less  than  four,  and  generally  not 
more  than  16,  verses ;  and  consists,  com- 
monly, of  hendecasyllables,  with  shorter 
verses  interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  eight 
syllables  irregulariy  rhymed.  In  the  'K>ft 
Proven<^  dialect,  it  was  called  madriail^ 
because  used  for  subjects  of  a  maJUrial^ 
that  is,  of  a  common  and  low  character. 
Other  derivations  are  given,  as  firom  numr 
dra,  which  signifies,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
a  sheepfold.  The  earliest  madrigals  were 
those  of  Lemmo  of  Pistoia,  set  to  music 
bvGasella,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dante« 
They  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
stricter  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
verses  and  the  rhyme.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  madri- 
gals for  the  organ  and  other  instruments. 
The  madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  This 
form  has  been  successfbUy  cultivated  by 
the  Germans. 

Madura  ;  a  tenitory  celebrated  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  now  fbrming  a  pwt 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  contains  the  vast  palace 
of  the  ancient  rajahs,  now  going  to  decay, 
with  its  lofty  dome,  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, with  its  four  gigantio  porticoes^ 
each  surmounted  with  a  pjrramid  of  ten 
stories.  Mahadeva,  under  the  mvstic 
fonn  of  the  lin^am^  is  the  prineipa]  object 
of  adoration.  Among  other  remarkable 
places  in  this  territory  is  the  iskuid  of  Ra- 
meswara  (the  Lord  Rama),  separated  firom 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait,  across 
which  stretches  a  line  of  rocks  called  M- 
aaCihridgt.   Rama,  seized  with  ecmipuiio* 
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,  Am  for  the  Bt&ngbter  of  the  Brahmaoa  ia 
his  wars,  here  set  up  the  holy  lingam. 

MfAKDER,  DOW  Meixd£R  ;  a  river  of 
Asia  JViinor,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Phrygia,  on  mount  Celanus:  it  forms  the 
bouudary  between  Caria  and  Lydia,  and 
f owB  into  the  iEgean  sea  between  Priene 
and  Miletus.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  winding  course.  The 
name  was  thence  transferred  to  the  inter- 
twined purple  borders  on  mantles  and 
other  dresses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and 
Tasea ;  hence,  figuratively,  meanderinff 
paihs^  meandering  phrases;  that  is,  arti- 
ficial turns  and  circumlocutions,  &^. 

MfCENAS,  C.  Cilnius,  the  favorite  of 
Augustus,  and  patron  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
ace, traced  his  gepealo^  from  the  ancient 
Fitrurian  kinss.  He  has  been  described 
sn  a  pattern  of  every  |)olitical  virtue,  and  a 
most  generous  patron  of  the  sciences. 
He  was  never,  in  fact,  however,  a  public 
minister ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect 
of  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  held  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  was  only  a  private 
trust ;  and  the  notions  which  are  euteiv 
tained  of  him  as  the  protector  of  the 
learned,  and  which  have  made  his  name 
proverbial,  seem  to  be  very  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  he  collected  at  his 
table  poets,  wits  and  learned  men  of  eve- 
ry description,  if 'they  were  pleasant  com- 
panions, sought  their  conversation,  and 
sometimes  recommended  them  to  Augus- 
tus ;  bvit  it  was  from  political  motives,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  friends  for  Augus- 
tus, and  extending  his  fume.  It  is  true, 
also,  that  he  gave  Horace  a  fiirm,  and  ob- 
tained bis  pardon  and  freedom,  and  that 
he  enabled  Virgil  to  recover  his  property ; 
bat,  for  a  man  whom  Augustus  had  made 
exorbitantly  rich,  the  presnnt  to  Horace 
was  a  trifle,  and  Virgil  merely  received 
^m  him  what  was  justly  his  own.  Mse-i 
ceuas  was  not  a  man  of  great  qualities ; 
but  he  'well  understood  how  to  employ 
the  favors  of  fortune.  Without  strong 
paanons  and  a  lofty  ambidon ;  endowed 
with  a  fine  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ; 
prudent,  and  cool  enough  to  do  whatever 
he  did  rightly  and  thoroughly,  and  san- 
guine enough  not  to  shrink  before  diffi- 
culties, and  always  to  anticipate  a  happy 
resuli^  but  too  fond  of  ease  aiKl  pleasure 
to  love  or  to  pursue  any  business,  if  he 
lyas  not  compelled  by  necessity ;  of  an 
ameable  person,  gay  in  conversation, 
aSkble  ana  generous;  inclined  to  rally 
othem,  and  equally  willing  to  receive 
their  attacks  in  return  ;  artni],  and  skilful 
in  emplojring  others  for  his  own  pur{>odes ; 
carsfiu  m  the   choice  o£  his  intimate 


friends,  but  fiiithful  and  constant  aildr  he 
had  once  chosen  them;  and,  if  necessity 
required,  capable  of  any  sacrifice ; — these 
quaUties  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
Augustus,  which  he  enjoyed  undimini^- 
ed  till  his  death.  Au^stus  uaied  to  ban- 
ter him  on  his  effeminacy,  his  love  for 
curiosities,  precious  stones  and  gems,  his 
ofiectation  hi  mixing  old  Etrurian  woi  da 
with  Latin,  and  m^in^  pew  words.  In 
return,  M«ecenas  venture«l  to  make  use  of 
great  freedom,  or  rather  of  severity  of  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  durinff  tlie  trium^ 
yirate,  when  Octavius  was  in  the  uibunal, 
passing  many  sentences  of  deatli,  Msece- 
nas  presented  him  his  tablets  with  the 
words,  **  Surge  tarukm,  camifex  /"  (Rise, 
execudoner  !)--a  reprinumd  which  pro- 
duced its  enect;  and  Octavius  did  not 
take  oftence  at  it.  When  Augustus  con^  ^ 
suited  with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  wheth- 
er to  retain  or  resign  tJie  supreme  powen 
Mtecenas,  in  opfiosition  to  the  advice  of^ 
Agrippa,  urged  him  to  retain  it  Thus  he 
proved,  that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to 
the  bonomble.  Meecenas  appears  less 
worthy  of  esteem  as  a  private  man.  He 
had  a  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
the  Esouiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded 
with  spleiKlid  gardens.  Here,  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars,  being  about  40  years 
old,  he  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  frivolous  pleasures.  Of  all  spec- 
tacles, he  was  most  fond  of  the  pantomim- 
ic dance,  which  he  himself  introduced 
into  Rome.  Bathyllus  (q,  v.),  who  was 
famous  for  his  beauty,  and  his  skill  in  this 
exlubition,  was  bis  mvorite.  He  was  no 
less  fond  of  tlie  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress, 
in  his  gait,  in  his  manners,  and  evt  n  in 
his  style.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
745.  His  writings  are  meiuioiied  by 
Seneca,  Isiodorus  and  others ;  but  none 
of  them  are  extant. 

Maelstrom,  or  Moskoe-Strom  ;  a 
whirlpool  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  island  , 
Moskoe.  In  summer,  it  is  but  littie  dan^ 
gerous,  but  is  very  much  so  ui  winter^ 
especially  when  the  north-west  wind  re- 
strains the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whirlpool  rages  violentl}  so  as 
to  be  heard  several  miles,  and  to  engulf 
small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it. 

MsNADES  (from  fiatvofiaif  I  am  road) ;  a 
name  applied  to  the  Siacchanalinns,  the 
priestesses  of  Bacchus. 

MiEOMiDES.  (See  Hotaer.)  The  Miisea 
were  likewise  sometimes  called  M^onides^ 
because  Homer  was  viewed  as  tlieir  great- 
est fiivorite. 
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M £0Ti9.    Paltu  MfBotU  was  the  name 
giren  bj  th<;  ancients  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Sea  of  Aioph,    (See  AzopK) 
Maere.    (See  Meust,) 
Maestricht.    (See  Mastricht,) 
Maestro  ;  the  Italian  fbr  niaslcr^  and 
not  unfh;qiiently  used  in  maestro  di  capeUa^ 
chapel-master.    Maestro  del  sacro  palazzo 
18  the  papal  censor  of  books  and  the 
pope's  confessor,  't  Dominican. 

Maffei  ;  a  celebrated  Veronese  fhmily, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men, 
I.  Mtssaniro  ^marcpiis),  bom  1662,  served 
under  Mimmilian  Emanuel,  in  the  cam- 
pai^  against  the  Turks  and  the  French, 
distjn^iished  himself  in  tlie  war  of  the 
Spanish  snccessron,  and,  after  the  victory 
or  Belgrade  (1717),  was  made  field-mar- 
shal, and  died  at  Munich,  in  1730.  The 
memoirs  which  appeared  under  his  name 
(Verona,  1737J  were  written  by  his  brother, 
Scipio.— 2.  Aimcerdino,  bom  nt  Rome, 
1514,  educated  at  Padua,  created  cardinal 
nt  the  age  of  35,  died  at  the  age  of  40. 
IIq  possessed  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  bis  lost  History 
from  Medals. — 3.  Francesco  Scipio  (mar- 

3uis),  bom  at  Verona,  1675,  studied  in  the 
esuits*  college  at  Parma,  and  went  to 
Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  poetry,  and  was  received  into  the  Ar- 
caoia.  He  afterwards  entered  the  milita- 
ry career,  served  under  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and, 
in  1704,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Do- 
nanw6rth  as  a  volunteer.  '  His  literary 
taste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
wrote  his  Detta  Seienza  ckiamata  Camd'' 
leresca — a  work  ftdl  of  teamed  research 
into  the  usages  of  the  ancients  in  settling 
private  quarrels,  and  in  which  he  main- 
tains, that  duelling  is  contrary  to  reli^on, 
sound  reason  and  the  Welfare  of  society. 
To  improve  the  condition  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, the  decline  of  which  he  lamented, 
be  undertook,  in  connexion  with  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Vallisnieri,  the  publication  of 
a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
criticise  native  works,  and  make  his  coun- 
tiymen  acquainted  with  foreign  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  drama,  which  he  en- 
riched by  his  Teatro  Maliano — a  collection 
of  the  b^  comedies  and  tragedies  (8  vols., 
17^) — and  bv  his  original  tragedy  of  Me-^ 
rope.  (See  nation  2%e<rfre,  in  the  article 
Hmu.)  This  protluction,  ahhough  only  a 
judicious  essay  towards  uniting  tne  Greek 
and  French  tragedv,  met  with  the  most 
brilliant  soccess.  His  comedy  La  Cere* 
monia  was  also  brought  upon  the  stage 
with  applause.    To  revive  the  study  of 


tbe  Greek  language,  f^^iicfa  was  Dmcb 
neglected  by  his  countrymen,  ho  invited 
skilfiil  teachers  to  Verona,  whom  he  sup- 
ported at  his  own  expense.  The  discov- 
ery of  some  imporuint  manuscripts  in  th« 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  gave  nis  learn- 
ed labors  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  was  Verona  lUustraia  (1731). 
Maffei's  reputation  had  now  extended  to 
foreign  countries,  and,  in  1732,  he  set  out 
on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flat- 
tering manner  by  Charies  VI.  He  died 
in  Verona  ih  1755,  and  a  monument  ia 
there  erected  to  his  memory.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  the  most  important,  be- 
sides tliosfc  already  mentioned,  are  Rime  e 
Pr<we  (1719);  Isioria  diplomaHca;  muse-* 
uin  Veronensty  and  other  writings  relative 
to  his  native  city.  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Venice  (1790,  21  vols.,  4to.)— 
4.  Oiovanni  Pidro,  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed writera  amon^  the  Jesuits,  was  bom  at 
Bergamo,  in  1535,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  AnniM  Caro 
and  other  distinguished  men,  became 
afterwards  ptx)fessor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  secretary  of  the  rej)ublic,  and,  two 
years  later,  entered  the  order  of  tiie  Jesu- 
its, in  Rome.  Having  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  Acosta'a  llistory  of  India 
(1570),  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal to  Lisbon,  and  employed  to  write  a 
general  history  of  India ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  bad  access  to  original  documents 
m  the  archives.  This  work  (Hisioriarum 
Indicarum  Libri  xvi) appeared  at  Florence, 
in  1588  *(hetter  edition,  Cologne,  1593), 
and  is  characterized  rather  by  beauty  of 
style  than  by  profoundness  of  research 
or  ocuteness  of  judginent  He  died  at 
Tivoli,  1603.— 5,  Pcudo  Missandroy  bom 
at  Volterra,  1653,  died  in  Rome,  where  he 
had  chiefly  resided,  in  1716.  By  an  in- 
dustrious study  of  museums  and  c^ihinetflL 
be  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of^ 
ancient  works  of  art.  His  princifMil 
works  are  Raccolta  di  Statue  Jhttiche  e 
Moderne  (Rome,  1704),  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini's  Gemme  AnHche,  which  he  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes  and  addidons; 
it  is  less  prized  1^  connoisseurs  than  the 
old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657,  whicfa%  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings. 
— 6.  Raphael^  called  also  Raphadof  Fm- 
terrOf  born  at  Volterra,  in  the  middle  of  the 
flfleenth  centuir,  died  there  in  1522.  His 
chief  work  is  Commeniarii  Rerum  Ut^ana- 
rum  Libri  xxxvlii  (Rome  1506),  of  which 
the  flrst  23  books  contain  geographical 
and  biographical  treatises :  the  remainder 
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18  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  knowl- 
edse  at  that  dme* 

Mafra  ;  a  town  of  Portugal,  province 
nf  Estremadura,  six  leagues  north-west 
nf  Lisbon,  containing  a  magnificent  palace, 
erected  by  John  V.  It  is  constructed  of 
marble,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  728  feet. 
The  church  is  plac^  in  the  centra  of  the 
fabric,  having  tne  palace  on  one  side  and 
the  convent  on  the  other.  It  was  beguQ 
in  1717,  and  finished  in  1742.  A  beaiiti- 
fbl  park  and  fine  gardens  are  attached  to 
it  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  often  re- 
sided here.  The  palace  includes  a  col- 
lege, which  has  a  library  of  40,000  or  50,000 
volumes,  and  a  fine  mathematical  appara- 
tus. Population,  2,800.  (See  Murphy's 
splendid  work,  published  in  London,  i^i 
1791,  the  text  of  which  is  by  Luis  dA 
Sousa.) 

Magadoxo,  Maoadosho,  or  Makdisho  ; 
a 'kingdom  of  Africa,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Indian  sea,  exten4ing  from  the  riv- 
er Jubo,  near  the  equator,  to  beyond  the 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude.  How  far 
it  extends  to  the  westward,  is  not  known. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  capital,  situated  in 
a  large  bay,  formed,  as  has  been  said,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  JViZe 
qf  MagadoxOf  by  reason  of  its  annual 
overflo^ving.  Owen's  chart  (1827)  lays 
down  no  river  between  the  Jubo  and  ff* 
north,  an  extent  of  500  m||e8.  The  city 
of  Magadoxo  is  a  place  of  great  com- 
merce, and  vast  resort  firom  the  kingdoms 
of  Aden,  and  other  parts ;  whence  their 
merchants  bring  cotton,  ralk  and  other 
cloths,  spices,  and  a  varied  of  dru^  which 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for 
cold,  ivory,  wax,  and  other  commodities. 
It  is  chiefiy  inhabited  by  Mobammedan& 
Hie  town  is  situated  in  Ion.  45"^  19^  E.  j 

Maoalhaxits,  or  Magellan,  Fernando 
de ;  a  &mous  Portuguese  navigator^  who 
discovered  the  straits  at  the  extremity  of 
South  America,  and  conducted  the  first 
expedition  round  the  worid.  He  served 
under  Albuquerque  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  distinguished  himself,  esjpecially  at  the 
taking  of  Malacca,  in  1510.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Charies  V,  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet  destined  to  explore  a 
passage  to  the  Molucca  islands,  by  sailing 
westward.  The  voyage  was  commenced 
September  20,  1519.  About  die  end  of 
October,  1520,  he  entered  the  straits  since 
called  after  his  name,  and,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  discovered  the  Pacific 
ocean.    Continuing  his  coursoi  he  arrived 
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at  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  subsequently  at 
tlie  Philippines,  on  one  of  which  he  lost  his 
life,  in  a  skirmish  widi  the  natives,  in  1521. ' 
Magazines.  (See  Periodicals,) 
M^spAhENf  or  Mart  of  Magdala,  a 
city  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  in  Palestine, 
by  an  old  enx)neous  interpretation,  is  con- 
founded >vith  the  sinner  mentioned  in 
Luke  vii,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
who,  on  account  of  her  repentance  and 
trust  in  Christ,  vras  assured  by  him  of  the 
forgiveness  of  her  sins^  The  history  of 
her  conversion  from  a  licendous  life  be- 
ing confounded  with  the  story  of  Mary 
of  Magdala  (see  Mary)^  the  ideal  of  St. 
Magdiuen  was  formec!,  and  has  giv^i  oc- 
casion to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  pencil  Penitent  fe- 
males who  had  lived  licendous  lives,  ear^y 
banded  together,  and  formed  a  reli^ous 
order,  under  the  piotection  of  St.  Magda- 
lena,  which  existed  in  Germany  before 
1215 ;  and  similar  institutions  arose  about 
the  same  time  in  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 
In  France,  they  termed  themselves  jttocfe- 
lonettes.  They  adopted  the  rules  of  St. 
Augusdne,  and  formed  I'arious  conffrega* 
tious,  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
dress  (white,  ^y  or  black),  and  by  the 
dififerent  degrees  of  stricmess  in  their 
mode  of  life.  This  ordeiv  which  admit- 
ted, at  first,  only  courtesans  and  females 
who  had  lost  their  honor,  has  spread  into 
both  Indies;  and,  although  the  members 
of  it  were  only  bound  to  social  exercisea 
of  devotion,  and  did  not  apply  themselves 
to  useful  offices,  and  have,  moreover,  de- 
parted fix>m  their  ancient  laws,  by  the  re- 
ception of  virtuous  women,  yet  the  in- 
stitutions condnue  till  the  present  day. 
The  Catholic  Magdalen  establishments 
now  remainin|f  in  Protestant  countries, 
have  been  obhged  to. devote  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  such  as  that  at 
Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusada. 

Magdalen  Soeidies,  so  called  from  tha 
view  of  the  character  of  Mary  Magdalen 
ali'eady  given,  have  also  been  established, 
of  late  years,  to  afford  a  retreat  to  penitent 
prosdtutes,  and  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  work  of  their  own  reformation.  Such 
a  society  was  established  in  London,  in 
1758,  principally  by  the  exerdons  of  doc 
tor  Dodd,  and,  since  that  period,  between 
4000  and  5000  abandoned  women  have 
et^k^yed  the  benefits  of  the  establishment, 
and  have  been  restored  to  their  ^imilies 
and  society.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  been  protected  here 
have  subsequently  continued  respectable 
and  correct  in  their  behavior.  No  female 
who  has  conducted  herself  with  propriety 
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in  the  house,  is  Allowed  to  leave  it  unpro- 
vided for.  Similar  societies  alao  exist  in 
some  of  oxu*  priucipal  cities. 

Magdaxcna,  a  large  riTer  of  South 
Arnica,  rises  fhrni  lake  Pampas,  in  the 
Colombian  province  Cundinamarca,  re- 
ceives many  other  rivers,  and  falls,  after  a 
course  of  900  miles,  by  two  branches,  into 
^e  Caribbean  sea.  It  contains  numerous 
alligators.  It  gives  name  to  a  department 
of  Colombia.  There  is  another  river  6f 
the  same  name  in  Texas. 

Magdalene  Islauds  ;  a  cluster  of 
islands,  sevea  in  number,  situated  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  42  miles  north- 
west from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
are  thinly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Lon. 
6P  i(y  W. ;  lat.  between  47°  Ity  and  4r 

Maodeburo,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tatnt  fortresses  of  Grermany,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  of  considerable 
commercial  interest,  capital  of  the  former 
duchy,  aud  present  Prussian  government 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Saxonv,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Ihe  Elbe,  which  is  crossed  bv  a  wooden 
bridge,  about  95  miles  from  Berlin ;  lon. 
11°^  E.;  lat  52°  8^  N.;  with  36,000 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
Magdeburg,  with  her  16  bastions,  extensive 
outworks,  &c.,  forms  one  of  the  strongest 
fbrtresses  of  Europe,  and  commands  the 
middle  Elbe.  The  Gothic  cathednkl  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Magdeburg  has  two 
excellent  ffymnasia,  many  other  establish- 
ments, ana  considerable  transit  trade  be- 
tween the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, with  some  manufactures,  &c.  In 
1743,  a  canal  was  constructed  uniting  the 
Elbe  and  Havel,  and,  therefore,  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  MaKd^burg  was  the  fevorite 
residence  of  Otho  I.  The  town  todk  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation.  It  was 
taken  by  assault,  May  20  (TO),  16^1,  by 
the  Cathofic  generals  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim,  and  was  the  scene  of  great  cmeities. 
In  1806,  it  was  dishonorably  surrendered, 
by  general  Kleist,  to  Ney,  after  the  battle 
of  Jena.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was 
ceded  to  Fraii<*.e,  wriich  annexed  tt  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Cap- 
not  lived  here,  when  in  banishmeiit  as  a 
regicide,  and  died  here. 

MAGOEBtmo,  Centttries  of.  {See 
Cenhaieg  of  Magdehorg,) 

Magellaiy.    (See  Magalhaens,) 

Magellan,  Stuaits  op;  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlandc  and  Pacific  oceans,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  eontiiient 
•f  Amenca;  ttpfwards  of  900  aaHoB  ui 


length,  from  capo  Virgin,  in  the  A^antic, 
to  cape  Desire,  in  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  in 
some  places  several  leagues  over,  and  in  . 
others  not  half  a  league.  The  passage 
through  these  straits  is  difficuk  and  dan- 
gerous. Lon.  70°  to  7r  W.^  laL  52°  »y 
to  54°  a 

Maoellanic  Clottds  ;  whitish  appear- 
ances, like  clouds,  seen  in  the  heavens 
tewanls  the  south  pole^  and  having  the 
same  apparent  motion  as  the  stani.  They 
are  three  hi  number,  two  of  them  neai? 
each  other.  The  larger  Ees  ftj*  from  the 
south  pole ;  but  the  other  two  are  about 
11°  distant  They  may  be  multitudes  of 
stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

Maoellona  the  Beautiful  ;  the  name 
of  an  old  French  novel,  reproduced  ki 
various  forms,  in  many  languages,  proba- 
bly composed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  by  a  Proven^l  minstrel  Ma- 
gdlona  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
^faples ;  Peter,  son  of  the  count  of  Prov- 
ence, is  her  lover.  Petrarch  is  said  to 
have  given  the  present  form  to  the  novel. 
Its  tit&  is  UIBsUnre  du  noble  et  vaUkuft 
tykevalier  Pierre  de  Provence  et  aussi  de  Ui 
belle  Magtidlone,  FUk  du  Roy  de  JVkptes 
(1496, 1524, 1625>  There  are  other  editions 
without  year  and  place.  The  duke  or 
MaHfooro^rh  paid,  in  1813,  for  a  copy 
in  folio,  £22  Is.  Lope  de  Vega  made 
use  of  the  subject  in  his  drama  the  Three 
Diamonds,  (flee  Millings  Forage  eii 
/Vance,  vol.  Iv,  p.  354  ;  abo  G^rresl^ 
Deutsdue  Volksbucker.) 

Maogiore,  Lake.  {See  Logo  MaggioreJ] 

Maoians  {Magi)  derive  their  name 
fix>m  mog  or  jhngy  which  &mnfieBjpriest  h\ 
the  Pehlvi  language,  (^e  fiukan  Lan 
guages.)  They  were  the  caste  of  priests 
with  the  Persians  and  Medians.  They 
were  in  exclunve  possession  of  scientific 
knowledge.  As  sacrifices  and  prayer 
eould  be  oftered  to  Ormuzd  only  through 
tliem ;  as  Ormuzd  revealed  his  will  only 
to  thetn,  and  they  therefore  could  pry  into 
futurity ;  in  short,  as  they  were  conider- 
^ed  mediatons  between  the  people  and  the 
Deity, — ^they  necessarily  possessed  great 
-autlaerity,  which  they  abused.  Zoroaster 
was  their  reformer.  He  divided  them 
into  ^leomen,  teachers  and  perfect  teach- 
tere.  ('fVMr  Ae  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  see 
ihe  arbde.} 

Magic.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
observe  tlie  phenomena  around  thenif 
could  not  help  seeing  the  close  connexion 
which  esdsts  between  man  and  external  na- 
ture. When  the  sun  sets,  he  wants  rest,  and 
ileep  approaches  with  night ;  atmosphere 
ie  cfaangea  afibet   his   neaith;    certain 
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woonds  become  painful  with  the  change 
of  weather,  or  at  certain  phases  of  the 
moon ;  some  men  are  pamfully  affected 
hi  the  presence  of  particu'lar  ahhnals  (see 
AniipcAhy)  \    certain    liquids    exhilarate, 
others  (iestroy  life.     Such    and  smilar 
observations,  comtnned  with  many  of  an 
erroneous    and    exaggerated    characteri 
spriuffing  from  credulity  and  i^orance, 
soon  Ted  men  to  treat  this  roystenous  con- 
nexion of  man  and  nature,  and  the  infln- 
.  ence  of  things  or  causes  without  him, 
upon  his  mind  and  body,  as  a  peculiar 
science,  which,  when  occupations  were 
Bot  yet  divided,  of  course  belonged  to  the 
priests,  whose   exclusive   possession   of 
Knowledge  made  them  the  guides  of  men 
in  science  and  the  arts  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion.   This  is  conrfdered,  by  some,  the 
natural    origin    of  supernatural   magic ; 
others^  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  there 
once  actually  existed  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  powers  and  influences  of  nature, 
transmitted  from  earlier  and  purer  ages^ 
but  lost  witli  increasing  folly  and  guilt ;  and 
otheiB  believe  that  men  once  possessed  the 
means  of  producing  supernatural  efiects 
with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  as  those 
pardcuJarly  gifted  by   Providence  were 
dble  to  produce  supernatural  effects  with 
ihe  assistance  of  God.    Maia,  the  eternal 
mother  of  things,  is,  in  the  Indian  mythol- 
tivy,  the  ffoddess  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
cfsensuai  love.    In  another  simiification, 
she  IB  the  nnise,  the  goddess  of  prophecy 
and  poetry,  and  also  of  deception ;  and  the 
"word  magic  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Ibia  root,  of  so  various,  yet  easilv  conjoined 
meanings.    Media,  Persia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  famous  for  tlieir  knowl- 
^K^  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  chief  seats  of  the  ancient 
magi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  part, 
of  great  a'ntiquity.     This  doctrine  repre- 
•emed  opposition  or  strife  as  the  parent 
and  original  cause  of  all  things.    After 
tfie  opposition  between  light  and  darkness, 
Ormuzd  loid  Ahriman,  was  cistablished, 
the  whole  series  of  finite  beings,  the  whole 
sensual  world,  proceeded  from  this  con- 
■tant  struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  good 
and  evil.     The  change  of  day  and  night, 
ligbt  and  darkness,  the  whole  series  of 
Ages,  time  itself,  is  only  a  consequence  of 
tfiis  struggle,  in  which  sometimes  light, 
flonaetimes  darkness,  appears  victorious, 
untS  finally  li^ht  shall  conouer  forever. 
IT  all  finite  things  stand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  pr^rving  and  destroying  powers 
i|i  nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  could 
moster  these  powers  could  dispose,  at  his 
pmmnue^  cf  the  things  subject  to  them  i 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mayans  was,  that, 
by  prayer  and  a  true  knowledge  of  those 
laws  of  opposition,  love  and  hatred,  light 
and  darkness,  such  power  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  thus^  also,  it  was  possible 
to  piy  into  futurity.  But  it  was  belieT- 
ed  that  as  the  world  became  sinful,  the 
light  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  magi 
Was  obscured,  and  those  who  boi'e  the 
name  became,  at  last,  only  evil-disposed 
sorcerers.  One  important  branch  of 
their  art  was,  now,  the  excitement  of 
love  by  potions  and  enchantments.  Their 
love-potions  consisted  partly  of  inp-edi- 
ents,  which  are  still  known  to  physicians 
as  stimulants,  partly  of  parts  of  animals 
who  had  died  longuig  for  food  or  air,  or 
the  sativa  of  hungry  dogs,  and  other  still 
more  disgusting  substances.  Magic,  at 
this  period,  also  occupied  itself  with  for- 
tune-telling, calling  up  the  dead,  bewitch- 
ing by  the  look  (with  the  Romans  and 
Greeks.  Jeiialuray-4i  superstition  which 
wc  find  existing  m  the  processes  against 
witches  in  modem  times,  with  the  prepa- 
Itition  of  amulets,  the  inflicting  of  pain  on 
a  person  bv  correspondent  applications  to 
his  image  in  wax,  &c.  He  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  poetical  side 
of  magic,  ought  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights 
(q.  v.).  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
the  art  of  the  ancient  magicians  was 
founded,  to  a  considerable  degree,  upon  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. The  name  of  the  magnet,  magnes^ 
or  enchanting  stone  (according  to  pne 
derivation,)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  magi ;  and  some 
of  their  phenomena  seem  referable  to 
galvanism. — Interesting  information  on 
uiis  subject  is  contained  in  Kleukcr's  Zerir 
davestOj  and  still  more  in  his  Magikon, 
which  contains  the  history  of  numerous 
secret  doctrines ;  see  also  Creuzer's  Sym" 
holik  und  Mylkologie;  Windischmann's 
Inquiries  respecting  Jislrology^Mchtmy  and 
JWifgtc,  (in  German,  Frankiort,  1818);  also, 
George  Conrad  Horst,  On  Ancietk  and 
Modern  Magic,  its  J\/aturt^  Origin  and 
History  (in  German),  with  his  Zavherbib- 
Uothek  (6  vols.,  Mentz,  1820— ^2|5).  (See 
iHvinationj  Detnon,  Wiichcrqft,) 
Maoindanao.  (See  Mindanao,) 
MagisterArtium.  (See  Master  of  ArtsA 
Magister  £(^uitum.  (See  Master  (^ 
iSks  Horse,) 

Magister  Matheseos.  {See PytbagO" 
fas.) 

Magistrate  ;  a  public  civil  officer,  in- 
vested witli  the  executive  government  or 
some  branch  of  iL  Thus,  m  monarchical 
governments,  a  lung  is  the  highest  or  first 
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magistrate.  But  the  word  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  subordinate  officers,  as 
ffovemors,  intendants,  prefects,  mayors, 
jusiic-es  of  the  peace,  and  the  like.  In 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rome,  the  chief 
magistrates  were  as  follows:  From  Ce- 
crops  to  Codrus,  Athens  had  17  kings; 
from  Medon  to  Alcmseon,  13  archons  for 
life :  from  Charops  to  Eryxias,  13  decen- 
nial, and  from  that  time,  annual  archons. 
The  democracy  established  by  Solon  was 
changed  into  a  monarchy  by  Pisistratus, 
who  was  succeedeii  by  his  sons  llippias 
and  Hi|)parchus.  The  ancient  democra- 
cy was  then  restoretl,  but  was  interrupted 
for  a  year,  after  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  domiuation  of 
^le  30  tyrants,  and,  for  a  short  time,  by 
that  of  the  decemviri.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Romans,  except  at  intervals,  the  freedom 
of  Athens  was  only  a  name.  Antipater 
decreed  that  9000  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  administer  tlie  government,  and 
Cassander  made  ^  Demetrius  Phalereus 
prefect  of  the  city.  In  Sparta,  the  magis- 
trates were  kings,  senatoi-s,  ephori,  &c. 
Chosen  by  a  majority  of  suffrages,  they 
keld  their  offices,  some,  as  tlie  kings  and 
senators,  for  life,  others  for  a  limited  time. 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  different 
magistrates  at  different  times.  The  first 
rulers  were  elective  kin^.  After  the  ex- 
pidsion  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  (in  the  year 
of  the  city  244,  B.  C.  510),  two  consuls 
were  elected  annually  to  administer  the 
government.  In  cases  of  pressing  dan- 
ger, a  dictator  was  appointed,  with  un- 
limited power,  and  in  case  of  a  fhilure  of 
all  the  magistrates,  an  interrex  succeeded. 
This  course  continued,  with  occasional 
intemiptions,  till  the  year  of  the  city  672, 
or  B.  C.  81,  when  Sylla  assumed  the  su- 
preme power,  as  perpetual  dictator.  Af- 
ter three  years,  however,  he  voluntarily 
laid  aside  his  authority,  and  the  consular 
government  lasted  till  Julius  Ceesar  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator, 
B.  C.  49.  From  this  time,  the  consular 
power  was  never  entirely  restored.  Soon 
after  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  the  tri- 
umvirs, Octavius,  Lepidus  and  Antony« 
assumed  a  still  more  absolute  sway ;  and 
Octavius  finally  became  chief  ruler  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  title  of  princes 
or  imptraior.  He  retained  the  magistrates 
of  the  republic  only  in  name.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  the  consuls  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  regular  magistrates. 
But,  on  account  of  the  constant  wars, 
which  required  their  presence  in  tho  ar- 
my, various  other  magistrates,  were  ap- 


pointed, Bs  preton,  censors,  tribunes  of 
the  people,  &c.  Under  the  emperora,  siSl 
different  officers  arose.  The  Roman  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, higher  and  lower,  curule  and 
not  curule,  patrician  and  plebeian,  civic 
and*  provincial.  A  distinction  b^wjfeen 
patrician  and  plebeian  magistrates  was 
first  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  260  (B.  C. 
494);  that' between  civic  and  provincial, 
vvhen  the  Romans  extended  their  coo- 
quests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  The 
ordinary  magistrates  were  divided  into 
higher  and  lower ;  to  the  former  bek)ng- 
ed  the  consuls,  pretors  and  censors;  to 
the  latter,  the  tribunes  of  the  peo{^ 
ediles,  questors  (q.  v.),  &c.  The  nKWt 
important  extraordinaiy  magistrates  werd 
the  dictator,  with  his  master  of  horse,  and 
the  interrex.  The  difference  between  cu- 
rule and  not  curule  magistrates  depended 
on  the  right  of  using  the  mmile  chaii, 
which  belonged  only  to  the  dictator,  coa- 
suls,  pretors,  censors  and  curule  ediles. 
During  the  republic,  ma|;istrate6  were 
chosen  at  the  comiiiti,  paruculariy  in  the 
centuriata  and  tributa;  in  the  former,  the 
higher  ordinary  authorities  were  chosen, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  lower  ordinary  au- 
thorities. Under  die  emperors,  the  nK>de 
of  the  election  of  magistrates  js  uncertain. 
Maox.ubecchi,  Antonio;  a  learned  cntic, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, celebrated  alike  for  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  and  the  strength  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1633^ 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  employment  of  a  goldsmith, 
which  he  relinquished  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  studies  oy  Michael  Ennini,  KbrariSD 
to  cardinal  Leopold  de^  Aledici,  and  othev 
literati  residing  at  Florence.  Through 
unremitting  application,  he  acquired  a 
multifarious  stock  of  erudition, .  which 
made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.  Duke 
Cosmo  III  made  Magliabecchi  keeper  of 
the  library  which  he  bad  colkctea,  and 
gave  him  free  access  to  the  Laurentiaa 
library,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. ;  of  the 
latter  collection  he  published  a  catalc^ue. 
His  habits  were  very  eccentric.  His  at- 
tention was  wholly  imRorbed  by  his  books ; 
among  which  he  took  his  rest  and  his 
meals,  dividing  his  time  between  the  ducal 
library  and  his  private  collection,  inter* 
rupted  only  b^  tne  visits  of  persons  of 
rank  or  learmug,  attracted  towards  him 
by  the  report  of  his  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  left  no  literary  work  deserv 
ing  of  particular  notice ;  but  he  fi-eely  af 
fbnled  information  to  those  authors  wha 
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stmfjbi  hte  fte^atance  hi  tfaetr  own  under- 
takings.  Notwithstanding  his  sedentary 
mode  of  life,  he  was  81  years  old  when 
he  died,  in  July,  1714.  (See  Spence'S  Par- 
aM  hettveen  R»  FfiU  and  Mcigliabecchi.) 

Maoxa  Chahta  Libertatum  ;  the 
Great  Charter  of  Liherties,  extorted  from 
king  John,  m  1215.  (See  Johu)  The 
borons  who  composed  the  Army  of  God 
and  Jthe  Holy  Church,  were  the  whole 
Bobiihy  of  England  *,  their  followers 
comprehended  aH  Hlie  yeomauiT  and  free 
peasantry,  and  the  accession  or  the'  capi- 
tal was  a  pledge  of  the  adherence  of  the 
citizens  and  burgesses.  John  had  been 
abliged  to  yield  to  this  general  union,  and, 
June  15)  both  encamped  on  the  plain 
called  Runnymede,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
which  were  concluded  on  tlie  19th,  The 
preliminaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons 
presented  heads  of  tneir  grievances  and 
ODeans  of  redress,  in  the  nature  of  the 
bilb  now  offered  by  both  houses  for  the 
royal  assent.  The  king,  according  to  the 
custom  which  then  and  long  after  pre- 
vailed, directed  that  the  articles  shoula  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charter,  in  which 
-state  it  issued  as  a  royal  grant.  Copies 
were  inmiediately  sent  to  every  coimty  or 
diocese,  two  of  whjch  are  yet  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  library  in  the  British  mu- 
seum. To  secure  the  execution  of  the 
charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be. held 
by  the  barons  till  August  15,  or  until  he 
had  completely  executed  the  charter.  A 
more  rigorous  provision  for  securing  this 
object  is  that  by  which  the  king  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  US  of  their 
number,  to  be  guanlians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in  case  of 
any  breach  of  the  charter,  and  the  delay 
or  denial  of  redress,  to  make  ^var  on  the 
king,  to  seize  his  castles  and  land%  and  to 
disfees  and  annoy  him  in  every  possible 
way  (saving  only  the  persons  of' the  royal 
fiunily),  till  justice  was  done.  Many  parts 
of  the  charter  were  pointed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  the  king  as  lord 
panunoimt ;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the 
proviflaons  of  the  forest  laws  was  checked, 
and  many  grievances  incident  to  feudal 
tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished.  But 
beade  these  provisions,  it  contains  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  a  few 
manms  of  just  govemmeQt,applicable  to  aH 
l^es  and  times,  of  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
nible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  first 
promulpitSon  by  the  supreme  authority. 
^  No  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  raised  in  our 
kingdom  (except  in  three  given  cases)  but 


by  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom." 
This  principle,  that  the  consent  of  the 
community  is  essendal  to  just  taxation, 
hais  been  the  life  of  the  Bntish  constitu- 
tion. The  39th  article  contains  the  cele- 
brated dause  which  forbids  arbitrar}'  im- 
prisonment and  punishment  vritliout  law- 
ful trial ;  **  Let  no  freeman  (nuUus  tiher 
homo)  be  imprisoned  or  disseized,  or  out- 
lawed, or  in  any  manner  injured  or  pro- 
ceeded a^nst  by  us,  otherwise  tiiau  by 
the  legal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  We  shall  sell,  delay  or 
deny  right  or  justice  to  none,"  Tliis  arti- 
cle contains  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (q.  v.) 
and  the  trial  by  jury,  the  most  effectual  se- 
curities against  oppression,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  has  devised,  an3  die  principle 
that  justice  is  the  debt  of  every  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
dering law  cheap,  prompt  and  equal. 
The  §Oth  section  is  hardly  less  remarka- 
ble:— ^**A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- 
portion to  his  ofience,  saving  his  con  tene- 
ment, a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise, 
and  the  villain  saving  his  wagonage." 
The  provision  which  directs  that  tile  su- 
preme civil  court  shall  be  stationar}',  im 
stead  of  following  the  king's  person,  is  an 
important  safeguard  of  the  regularity,  ac- 
cessibility, independence  and  dignity  of 
public  justice.  Blackstone  has  given  an 
edition  of  the  Charter,  with  an  ini  rod  ac- 
tion in  his  Law  Tracts.  (See  also  the 
histories  of  Hume  and  5Iackintosh.] 

Maonjean  Institute  ;  founded  ny  pro- 
fessor Amus  Magnoeus,  for  the  publication 
of  Icelandic  manuscriptB  at  Copenhagen. 

Magna  Grjicia  ;  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greek  colo- 
nists. D'Anville  bounds  it,  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Silar  or  Selo,  which  empties 
into  the  gulf  of  Pfestum.  But  it  seems 
more  natural  to  annex  Campania  to  it,  and 
to  take  for  the  boundaries  on  the  one  side, 
the  Vultumus,  where  the  territory  of  Curna 
erased,  and  on  tiie  other,  the  Frento  or 
Fortore,  which  fonns  the  boundary  of 
Apulia,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  as  tho 
Grecian  colonies  reached  to  that  i>oint 
The  tribes,  indeed,  which  had  emigrated 
into  Italy  f\om  the  north,  in  the  earliest 
times,  spread  through  all  Italy,  but  always 
confined  by  the  Apennines,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  Several  centuries 
afler,  Greeks  came  hither,  began  to  build 
cities  on  the  unoccupied  coasts,  and  inter- 
mingled by  degrees  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  tijese 
Grecian  colonies  was  unquestionably  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  Troy.  Athenians, 
AchsBans,  Eubceans,  &.C.,  witii  some  Tro- 
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jcnfl,  repaired  father.  Aco(»dii)g  to  Dio^ 
nvsius  of  Haficamassus,  the  followers  of 
iE^neas  were  scattered  through  the  differ- 
eot  ports  of  Italy.  Some  landed  in  lapygia, 
others  retired  to  both  sides  of  the  Apen- 
niues^  and  founded  colouies.  Subseouent- 
ly  the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Calabria^ 
and  partly  in  that  way,  partly  by  conquest, 
became  (272  B.  C.)  raastew  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  Gi-eek  was  no  longer 
the  sole  language  in  Calabria ;  the  Latin 
,  was  also  spoken  ;  and  an  intermixture  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  manners  and 
iisages  took  place,  which  is  yet  iiercepti- 
ble.  Magna  Graecia  comprised  the  prov- 
kices  of  Campaiiia,  Apulia,  lapygia,  Lu- 
C2^iia  and  Bruttii.  The  most  celebrated 
republics  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croto- 
na,  Posidonia,  Locris  and  RhegiunL 

Magnates  (in  low  Latin,  the  Great) 
was  formerly  in  Poland,  and  is  still  in 
Hungary,  the  name  applied  to  the  noble 
estates,  who  took  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ^oyemment.  In  Poland,  they 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  senators, 
or  the  counsellors  and  high  nobility. 
Among  the  senators  were  reckoned  the 
archbishop  of  Guesen,  anil  formeriy  the 
archbishop  of  Leml)erg,  the  bishops,  way- 
wodes,  the  castellans  and  royal  officers  or 
ministers.  In  Hungary,  the  barons  of 
the  kingdom  are  considered  as  ma^nates^ 
These  are — 1.  the  greater;  to  wit,  the 
Palatine,  royal  and  court  judges,  the  Ban 
or  governor  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia  and 
Dalmatia,  the  treasurer  and  the  liighest 
officers  of  the  court ;  2.  the  smaller,  or 
iK)unts  and  barons.  To  the  prelates,  infe- 
rior nobles  and  royal  free  towns,  this  de- 
Qoinination  does  not  extend. 

Magnesia  ;  one  of  tlie  earths,  having  a 
metallic  basis  called  magneaiimu  It  ex- 
ists in  nature,  under  various  states  of  com- 
binatbn,  with  acifls,  water,  and  other 
earths,  and  is  found  in  various  mineral 
springs,  and  the  water  of  the  ocean,  united 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  pouring  into  a  solution  of 
Jits  sulphate  a  soludon  of  subcarbonate  of 
aoda,  washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it, 
and  exjjosing  it  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  usually 
procui-ed  in  commerce  by  acting  on  mag- 
oeaan  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-ealt 
manufactories.  The  muriatic  aoid  goes 
to  tlie  lime,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  and 
leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  tlie 
bittern  and  the  limestone  ;  or  the  bittern. 
SA  decomposed  hy  a  crude  subcar1)onate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Miu'iate  of 
ammonia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia 


rofOlL  The  fyrvm  is  evipoiit«dto  d|f* 
ness,  mixed  with  chalk,  and  subtiroe^ 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thas  recov* 
ered,  with  which  a  new  quantity  of  tnt- 
tern  may  be  decomposed.  100  jparts  of 
crystallized  Epeom  salt  require,  for  com- 
plete decomposition,  56  of  subcarfoonala 
of  potash,  or  44  dry  subcarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  yield  16  of  pure  magnesia  after 
calcinadon.  Magnesia  dissolves  very  spar- 
ingly in  water,  re<|uiring  5142  dmA  its 
weip:bt  of  water  at  6QP,  and  d6,00P  of 
boihng  water,  lor  solution.  The  resuLdog 
liquid  does  not  change  the  cok)r  of  vio- 
lets ;  but  whenpure  magnesia  is  put  upoa 
moBstened  turmeric  paper,  it  causes  a 
brown  stain.  It  possesses  the  still  mors 
essential  character  of  alkaHniQ^.in  ibrm- 
ing  neutral  salts  with  ackl  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  car*^ 
bonic  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  infusible,  except  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  coirq[)oima  blow-pipe. 
The  salts  of  magnesia  are  in  general  veiy 
soluble,  and  crystalUzable,  and  possessed 
of  a  bitter  laste.  The  Carbonaie  is  pre* 
pared  for  medicinal  use,  by  dissolving 
equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  magnesiar 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  ia 
twice  their  weight  of  water;  mixing 
them  together,  and  diluting  with  eight 
parts  of  warm  water;  the  magnesia  at- 
tracts the  carbonic  add,  and  the  compound^ 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  tha 
sulphate  of  potash  that  remains  continues 
in  solutk>n.  The  mixture  is  made  to  boil 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  after  cooling  a  litde,  it 
is  poured  upon  a  ftltre  ;  the  clear  fluid 
runs  through,  and  the  piecipitate  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  is  washed  with  water 
till  it  is  tasteless.  When  the  process  ift 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  bittern  or 
liquor  remaining  after  the  ciystallizadon 
of  sea-salt,  whi<^  is  principally  a  soludoa 
of  muriate  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  19 
substituted  for  the  pure^phate,  and  this 
is  precipitated  by  a  soludon  of  pearlash  or 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  perfectly  v^liite,  friable,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  It  is  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  requiring  at  least  2000 
times  its  weight  at  60®.  When  acted  on 
by  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  aoid, 
it  it  dissolved ;  and  from  tjiis  solution,  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously,  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  trans- 
parent and  efflorescent— ATtrote  <^  mag* 
nesia  has  a  taste  bitter  and  acnd.  m 
crystallization  exhibits  a  mass  of  needle* 
like  crystals,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half 
their  weight  of  water  at  €0^4 — SuIphaUt^ 
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Ep99m  siaUf  is  made  directly  hy  iieutnU- 
izmg  dilute  eulphurio  acid  with  earbonate 
ifi  magnesia ;  but  in  the  large  way,  by  the 
aedon  of  dilute  sulphunc  acid  on  mag* 
oeaian  limestone,  and  the  native  carbonate 
of  magneaa.  It  is -possessed  of  a  saline^ 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  crystallizes 
xeadily  in  small  quadrangular  prisms^ 
iwbich  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  It  is  ob- 
tained iilso  in  buc^r  six-sided  prisms,  ter«> 
miuated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  pri- 
mary form  is  a  right  riK>mbic  prism^  the 
an^es  of  which  are  9(P  3(y  and  89°  3(y. 
It  13  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  60°,  and  in.  three*foimhs  of  its  weight 
of  boiHnff  water.  It.  undei^oes  the  winery 
iiision  when  heated.  On  nuxiog  solution^ 
0f  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
potash  in  atomic  proportion,  and  evapor 
noin^  a  double  salt  is  formed,  which  «on- 
nsts  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
salts,  and  six  eouivalents  of  water.  A 
smilar  double  sak  (isomorpbous  with  the 
preceding)  is  ibrmed  by  ^ontaneous 
evaporation  from  the  mixed  solutions  of 
tulphaxe  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
inagoesia. — PhowhaU  of  marniesioj  form- 
ed ut>m  the  comuination  of  we  acid  and 
the  earth,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  wHich  are 
efflorescent,  soluble  in  about  15  parts  of 
cold  water,  and  which,  by  heat,  melt  into  4 
glass. — ^A  triflU  fhosphale  of  tnagnma  &nd 
ammoma  exv^  which  is  formed  by  add* 
ing  phoipboric  add  with  ammonia,  in  ex- 
oesa,  y(>  a  maf;nesian  salt  It  is  insoluble, 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  sofl  white  powder 
of  Alining  lustre.  It  forms  one  varic^  of 
urinajj  Qaloulus,  and  its  formation  afiords 
fim  of  the  best  tests  for  the  discoveiy  of 
magnesia. — Muriate  if  magnma  has  such 
an  afflnity  to  water,  that  it  can  be  obtained 
in  acicular  crystals  only  by  exposing  lis 
concentrated  solution  to  sudden  cold.  No 
chloride  of  magnesium  can  be  obtained 
by  beating  this  salt ;  for  the  acid  is  ex- 
pelled friHn  it  undecpmposed,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat — CJdoride  of  magnesia 
may  be  formed  in  *jie  same  manner  as 
chloride  of  lime.  It  has  the  same  bleach- 
uig  powen  and  it  has  been  pn^iosed  to  ap- 
ply it  to  the  same  purpose*  When  the 
clUoride  of  lime  is  used,  a  small  quantity 
of  lime  is  left  on  the  cloth  :  this,  in  the 
last  operation  of  washing  the  cloth  with 
wate*  4tcidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  hme^  which, 
being  insoluble,  remains,,  and  afiects  tlie 
colore,  when  the  cloth  is  dyed.  The  ad- 
vantage of  employing  the  chloride  of 
magnesia  is,  that,  if  sulphate  of  magnesia 
isioonedf  it  is  so  soluble  as, to  be  easily 


xemoved  bjr  wasbing.  Magiteeiaisavenr 
uselul  articlei  of  the  materia^nedica.  It  is 
used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic  It  is 
however,  nearly  inoperatiTe,  unless  theie  is 
acid  in  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is  teiken 
after  it  Th^  cartxmate  and  sulphate  are 
the  cnost  frequently  used  of  the  prepara^ 
tions  oi*  magnesut ;  but  the  pure  earth, 
sold  under  the  name  of  cakmed  magnt- 
M,  is  sometimes  preferred  ;  it  is  liable, 
however,  to  form  hu^  and  dangerous  ac- 
cumulations in  the  bowels,  of  several 
pounds  weight,  when  its  use  has  long 
been  persevered  in.  The  Epsom  sak  oon-> 
sumed  in  the  U.  States  is  pi;ineipaUy  manu« 
iao(ured  at  Baltimore,  ijpom  the  magoesite 
and  magnesian  limestone,  found  in  Lan- 
caster eoun^,  Pennsylvania.  The  animal 
amount  mauuiactured  at  this  place  is 
given  at  1,500,000  pounds. 

Magiwnan  MineraU.  Of  these^  the 
hfdrait  of  magnesia,  or  native  macnesia, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nist  in- 
stance* It  is  a  rare  substance,  having 
hitherto  been  met  With  only  at  two  locals 
ities— Swinaness  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Islt^  and  Hoboken^in  New  Jersey  | 
in  tlie  latter  place^  occiuring  in  thin  seams, 
traversing  serpentine.  It  exhiUts  a  ham- 
ellnr,  or  broad  columnar  structure ;  is  but 
little  above  talc  in  hardness,  or  in  the  diffl« 
ciUty  of  its  cleavage ;  sectile  i  thin  kmi- 
nsB  flexible;  specific  graviQr  2.350.  Its 
jBolcr  is  white,  inclining  to  green ;  lustre 
pearly;  transkacent  Before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  loses  its  transparency  and  weight, 
and  becomes  friable.  In  acids,  it  is  dis- 
solved without  eftervescence,  and  consists 
of  70  magnesia  and  30  water. — The  siH- 
eeoiu  hydrate^  or  DeweuUU^  is  a  compaot, 
whke,or  yellowish-wbite  mineral,  found 
in  the  serpentine  of  Middlefield,  Massif 
chusetts,  and  near  Baltimore,  MarylaiuL 
It  has  a  hardness  bet  ween,  calc-spar  and 
iuor,  and  is  composed  of  silica  40,  mag- 
nesia 40,  and  water  20.  Jt  appe^*s  to  £» 
identical  with  the  herelUe  of  Breithaupt — 
CarbonaU  of  wutgne$ia,  or  magnente^  is 
found  crystallized  in  radiating  a^  parallel 
fibres,  reniform,  tuberose  and  massive; 
fracture,  when  masave,  flat  eonehoidaL 
It  also  occurs  pulverulent;  fiucture  flat 
conchoidal,  sometiipes  earthy ;  dull ;  coU 
or  yellowislt-^y,  cream-yellow,  yellow- 
ish and  grayish-white ;  streak  white } 
opaque;  adheres  to  the  tpngue.  Some 
of  tlie  compact  varieties  are  \ery  toughs 
^ving  Are  witli  the  steel,  thougli  too  soft  to 
impress  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  2.808.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  dissolves 
with  a  slow  eflTervescence  in  tlie  dilute 
nitric  end  sulphuric  acids.    Jt  consists  of. 
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nagBMia  4BM;  oatbonie  add  40lOO  and 
water  d.00.  It  is  found  in  Siiria,  Sileaift 
and  Spaku  A  variety  of  it,  poaaeninff  aa 
earthy  6raeture,  and  containing  about  UHir 
per  oenL  of  silex,  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  Samos  and  Negropont,  in  the  Archioel- 
ago,  and  is  calied,  by  die  Qennans,  Meei^ 
tidutum,  and  by  the  French,  Ecunu  de  Met, 
It  is  soft  when  iivst  dug,  and,  in  that  state, 
is  made  into  jHpes,  but  hardens  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  most  remarkable 
deposit  of  this  mineral,  howerer,  is  ibtmd 
at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  oe- 
cura  disseminated,  in  seams,  through  a 
serpendne  rock ;  and  is  sometimes  ciys- 
t^llfy^^  at  btheis  pulverulent  Sulphate 
^f  nuLgnuia  is  found  in  crystalline  hbres, 
parallel  and  divergent,  and  in  tiie  shape 
of  crusts ;  more  rarely,  also,  it  has  been 
found  pulverulent  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  bitter  saline  taste.  Speeiiic  gravity, 
1J75;  color  white;  lustre  vitreous, n-ans- 
lucent,  or  transparent  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  Water,  dehquesces  before  the 
biow-pipe,  but  is  difficulUy  fusible,  if  its 
water  of  crvMallization  has  been  driven 
off.  It  effloresces  iirom  several  rocks, 
both  in  their  oiiffinal  repository  and  in 
aitificial  walls,  and  then  it  is  a  product  of 
the^r  decomposidoiu  It  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  ceitain  mineral  waters. 
It  occurs  at  Freiberg  and  its  vicinity, 
efflorescing  upon  gneira,  also  at  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  fdria^  in  Camiola,  and 
various  other  places  in  Europe.  Its  most 
reniarkable  depositorie«s  however,  are  the 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  whose 
floors  are  often  covered  with  it,  in  delicate 
crystals,  to  a  considerable  depth,  inter- 
mingled with  a  dry  earth,  which  has  come 
from  the  decomposiUon  or  disintegration  of 
the  limestone  rock :  this  earth  is  leached,  in 
very  considerable  quantities,  by  theinlmbi- 
tants  of  the  countiy,  who  obmin  from  it 
their  supply  of  Epsom  salt  (For  a  notice 
of  Berate  of  magnesia,  see  Baracie  •^cid,) 
Magnet.  (For  an  account  of  the  native 
magnet,  see  the  article  hofij  division  Mag- 
netu;  Iron  Ores.)  The  peculiar  power  of 
certain  iron  ores  to  attract  and  hold  fast 
kon,  was  known,  even  in  ancient  times, 
by  Thaies.  (q.  v.)  Much  later,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  iron  ores,  or  magnets, 
were  capable,  also,  of  communicadug 
their  power  to  the  iron  which  they  attract 
Accordingly,  there  are  both  natural  and 
ardficial  magnets.  AU  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  magnetic  power,  and 
its  ftiladons  to  the  other  powers  of  nature, 
are  comprised  under  the  name  ofmaptH^ 
ism.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been  found 
that  pure  cobalt  and  nickel  have  the  sarofi 


quaillet  as  iron,  obI?  10  a  iimdl 
weaker  degree;  but  how  &r  die  magnetic 
influence  may  be  imparted  to  still  other 
bodies^  totally  free  from  iron,  is,  as  yet,  a 
matter  of  doubt  Those  minerals  whidi 
are  not  metallic  are  nearly  all  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  at  least  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  flre.  Almost 
every  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
after  combustion,  is  more  or  lees  attracted 
by  the  magnet  In  most  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  magnetism  is  probably  due 
to  the  combination  of  iron.  Natural  mag- 
nets, as  well  as  artificial,  have  two  p<nnts, 
in  opposite  direcdons,  where  the  iron  is 
attracted  most  strongly:  these  points  or 
places  are  called  magnetie  poks.  One 
mode  of  discovering  them  is  by  putting 
the  magnet  in  iron  fltings,  which  attacH 
themselves  to  it  most  at  mese  two  points 
or  pdles.  If  a  magnet  is  left  with  the 
fewest  impediments  poseiUe  to  its  molioD) 
by  bein^  placed  on  water,  suppoited  by 
some  slight  floating  substance,  or,  without 
support,  on  mercury,  or  by  suspenskm 
from  its  centre  of  gravity  between  the  two 
poles,  or  by  being  supported  there  by  a 
fine  point,  it  will  always  turn  with  one 
pole  towards  the  north,  with  the  othef 
pole  towards  the  south.  Strictly  speakings  ^ 
the  direcdon  of  the  poles  is,  in  Ehirope,  at^ 
present,  north-north-west  and  south- 
south-east  III  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  northern  |N>int  of  the  magnet  deviates 
from  the  meridian  to  the  east ;  in  others, 
to  the  west;  in  others,  it*boineides  with 
the  meridian.  Its  deviation  is  called  the 
dec/tnofton  of  the  needle.  The  point  of 
the  magnet  which  has  a  nonheny  direc- 
tion, is  called  the  north  vote;  the  other, 
the  iooih  pole ;  the  straight  line  between 
both  is  termed  the  iru^iefte  arts;  and 
the  piolongadon  of  this  line,  curvhig; 
however,  to  correspond  to  the  surface  *of 
the  elobe,  is  called  the  magnetie  meridian ; 
the  line  winch  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  a  richt  angle,  and  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  is  caned  the  magntUft 
equator.  The  property  of  the  magnet,  to 
place  itself  always  in  the  magnetic  inerid^ 
lan,  is  called  its  potoHty.  Tms  prowrty  is 
most  easily  observed  in  the  case  or  a  steel 
needle,  artiflclallv  rendered  magnetic,  and 
so  su8|iended  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  that 
it  has  almost  perfect  freedom  for  horizon* 
tal  motion ;  this  is  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  compass,  (q.  v.)  When  two  magnets 
are  brought  near  together,  the  poles  of  the 
same  name  repel  each  other:  the  poles  of 
different  names  attract  each  other. — The 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
getto:  with  othen  to  be  mentioned  in  tlis 
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jeqad,  induee  w  to-  ^omider  the  etfA 
iMf  as  n  great  fnognet,  whosd  magnetic 
pofes  agree  whh  its  equatorial  poloa.  In 
respect  to  this  greet  niagnet,  the  iact 
which  we  hare  just  stated  shows  that  the 
poles'of  eTery  paitieuhu*  raagoet,  properly 
speakJBg,  are  the  opposite  of  what  they 
are  called.  What  we  call  north  poU^  be- 
cause attracted  by  the*noith  pole  of  the 
esfdiy  is,  for  this  very  reason,  the  south 
poU  of  the  magnet  Analogous  to  the 
signs  used  in  electrici^  (^•'^•)t  one  pole  is 
j£o  marked  by  -f-  M>  «^d  the  other  by 
-— M.  The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
also  caHed  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
mainet,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  is  the  va- 
liatKND  of  the  magnetic  meridian  in  most 
parts  of  the  glo^  upon  which  depends 
die  declination  of  the  needle.  Accurate 
ofaservatioD  of  this  phenomenon  has  ascer- 
tained the  foUowioff  facts:  There  are 
eeitBia  points  on  the  earth  where  no 
declination  exists.  The  lines  foitned  br 
liieir  series,  however,  do  not  coincide  With 
the  geograplncal  meridians;  but,  on  the 
eontrary^  deviate  from  them  very  irregu>- 
Isriy.  According  to  the  most  recent  ob^ 
serfadons,  there  exists  a  line  without 
dedination  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  It  intersects 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  at  a  southern  latitude 
4»f  about  65^;  thence  it  mounts  to  the 
oonh-west,  to  about  S5P  W.  longitude  from 
this  meridian,  or  32°  39^  37''  from  Green- 
with,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  the  coast 
of  Paraguay ;  after  which,  becoming  again 
almost  north  and  south,  it  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Bnuul,  and  proceeds  to  the  latitude  of 
Gayenne.  Then,  turning  suddenly  to 
liie  north-west,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
the  U.  Btates,  and  thence  proceetls  to  the 
Bortbem  parts  of  the  Amencan  oontineiit, 
wlneh  it  traveises  in  the  same  directioo. 
The  poeitioii  of  t^ns  line  on  the  ghbe  is 
Bot  jmrnmahki ;  tit  least  for  a  centuiy  and 
ahal^  it  has  been  tending  considerably 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  passed 
London  in  1657,  and  Paris  in  1664.  Thus, 
in  its  present  direction,  it  has  traversed  in 
the  latitude  of  these  {daces,  nearly  80°  of 
loncitude  in  150  yeans.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  chance  is  not  uniform.  It 
b  evea  ym  unequalin  different  parallels. 
la  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the 
decliDatioii  of  the  needle  has  hardl  v  varied 
for  140  yems.  In  general,  the  slowness 
of  this  movement  leaves  it  uncertain 
-whether  it  is  constantly  progressive,  or 
whether  it  jnust  continue  in  any  particular 
direction.  The  very  accurate  observa- 
tions liabitiiaUy  made  m  sevenl  observa- 


tories of  En|ted  and  Francej  have  a^ 
peered  to  indicate,  for  some  years,  a  com- 
mencing retrogradation  towards  the  east; 
but,  even  in  the  yeorr  1790  and  1791,  a 
similar  retrogradation  had  been  observed, 
which  did  not,  however,  continue.  The 
very  exact  measures  of  the  inclinations  or 
dip* of  the  needle,  made  at  different  peri- 
ods, by  Gilpins  and  Cavendish,  at  Ix>ndon, 
have  proved  that  this  element  is  also  vari- 
able, though  much  less  so  than  the  dedi- 
nation. The  inclination  was,  at  Lomlon, 
in  1775,  72°  30^^  in  1805,  7tf>»K  This- 
result  has  been  confirmed  in  France,  by 
the  observations  of  Humboldt*  It  htm 
been  also  proved,  and  in  a  still  mon 
striking  manner,  hy  the  successive  meas- 
ures of  the  indhiation  made  bv  diffivent 
navigators,  between  1751  and  1792,  at  the 
cape  of  GkMod  Hope,  which  indicate,  during 
this  time,  a  progressive  increase*  of  ineii- 
nation,  amounting  to  5^.  There  is  anoth- 
er line  without  declination,  almost  oppo- 
site to  the  preceding,  which,  beginning  in 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  runnhig 
constandy  in  a  north-western  direction, 
cuts  the  v^stem  pomt  of  New  HoHaud, 
traverses  the  Indian  ocean,  enters  the 
continent  of  Asia  at  cape  Comorin,  aad 
th^fice,  passmg  through  FenuL  and  Wes^ 
era  Siberia,  ascends  to  Lapland.  This 
lii>e,  however,  divides  near  the  great  arch- 
ipelago of  Asia,  and  gives  rise  to  another 
•branch,  which,  runrdng  almoft  directly 
north  and  south,  passes  this  archipel^o, 
crosses  China,  and  runs  into  the  eastern 
part  of  Siberia.  The  two  branches  which 
mteraect  this  line  either  experience  no 
change  of  place,  or  move  vrith  much 
elowness.  The  deoHnation  of  the  needle 
does  not  appear  to  have  varied  sensibly 
for  140  years  at  New  Holland.  Indica- 
tions of  a  fourth  line  without  declination, 
were  observed  by  Cook  in  die  South  sea, 
towards  die  point  of  greatest  inflexion  of 
the  magnetic  equator.  On  the  odier  hand, 
the  points  where  the  greatest  declination 
of  the  needle  has  beoa  observed  are  in 
high  ktitudes  north  and  south.  The 
greatest  observed  by  Cook  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  at  60^  40^  t>f  latitude,  and 
9P24^  37''  W.  from  Greenwich.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere^  where  the  magnetic 
pole  has  been  much  more  nearly  ap- 
px)ached,  much  greater  declinations  have 
been  observed,  amounting,  in  foot,  to 
neariy  90°  W.  If  the  magnetic  pole  had 
been  crossed,  the  north  p^  of  the  needle 
wouki  have  been  turned  to  the  south,  and, 
direcdy  over  the  pole,  its  direction  would 
have  been  verticaJ,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  had  no  horizontal  dutectioiL    It  ap- 
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pean,  there&n,4fa«t  the  faorizonlal  d»<eo- 
lioiL  will  be  very  weak,  when  the  dip  or 
kiclination  is  great ;  so  that  a  very  slight 
extmneous  influence,  such  as  the  iron  on 
shipboard,  may  render  the  compass  uad» 
leas.  Be^des  tiiese  variationA,  others  oc- 
cur daily,  and  others  aecprding  to  the  sea* 
sona  From  •  eight  o'clock  A.  JVL,  tiie 
declination  iocreases  until  about  three 
o'clock;  then  it  decreases  until  eight 
P.  M.,  and  remains  unakered  until  eight 
A.  M.  The  amount  of  these  daily  devia- 
.  tions  is  the  greatest  from  April  to  July, 
when  it  is  from  Idf  to  Iti' ;  in  the  other 
months,  it  is  from  8^  to  !&.  The  di- 
rection of  the  needle  is  said  to  be  aflbeted 
by  approaching  eartli^uakee,  or  eruptione 
of  volcanoes.  If  a  needle  stands  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  is  displaced  by 
foreign  power,  k  returns,  when  the  power 
ceases  to  act,  to  its  former  situation  by  a 
Beries  of  oscillationa.  The  time  of  an  oa- 
cillatioo^  in  the  case  of  the  same  needle, 
has  a  x^ertain  relation  to  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  earth,  and  serves  as  a  mea»- 
mre  of  it,  in  a  aioiilar  way  as  the  osciUa* 
tions  of  the  pendulum  serve  for  the  meaa** 
urement  of  the  degrees  of  gravity.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  found  that  a  needla 
which,  in  Paris,  made  d45  osetUations  in 
10  minutes,  made,  in  Peru,  but  211  in  the 
same  time,  which  would  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  at 
Paris  to  that  in  Peru  nearly  as  135 :  100.* 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Gay* 
Luasac,  an  elevatioii  of  3532  toisea,  about 
22,600  feet,  over  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  a 
balloon),  showed  no  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  power.  The  number  or  the  08>- 
eiUations,  and,  of  coune,  the  intensity  of 
the  nragnetic  power  of  the  earth,  always 
diminishes  iA  approaching  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  increases  in  approaching  the 
paagnetie  pole.  Another  remarkable  and 
evident  manifestation  of  the  influeiice  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  nee- 
dle, is  the  inelioation  or  dip  of  the  latter; 
i.  e.  a  deviation  fratn  the  horizontal  plane 
in  northern  regions,  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet;  in  the  southern  regions, of 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet;  and  which, 
m  the  region  of  the  magnetic  equator,  is 
0»  but  increasea  towards  the  poles.    T^^ 

*  TWs  result  of  the  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  Kossol  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
oksefvera.  Ifr.  Hennaim,  in  the  years  f 829  and 
18d9,  made  bo  fefw«r  thao  700  magnetic  observa* 
ti<ms,  between  the  meridians  of  fieriin  and  Ri»  Ja^ 
neiro.  He  grossed  the  magnetic  equator  during 
that  period  several  times,  xhe  magnetic  inten- 
sity which  he  observed  in  various  Doints  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  thai  observed  by  M.  Humboldt 
Jathe 


fdientmieiion,  aleO)  is  subject  lo^Kffepencai^ 
necauae  the  magiuBtio  equator  of  the  earth 
cuts  the  terr^rial  equatoiv  and  winds 
through  it  in  a  serpentiBe  line,  in  which  it 
reaehes  twice  on  each  side  its  maxiBMim 
of  distance  fjpom  die  earth\f  equator,  which 
is  nowhcAie  mors  than  14^  lOC  The  ineti^ 
nation,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  tha 
earth,  is  the  strongest  between  70^  and  8QP 
latitude.  Under  74°  47',  where  Pany 
(q.  V.)  remained  dtiring  the  winter,  tiie 
inclination  amounted  to  88°  43^  45^.  The 
cause  of  all  these  phenomena  ia,  as  ye^ 
unexplained.  That  there  are  great  mag- 
nets in  the  earth,  which  move  periodically; 
or  (according  to  professor  Stetnhtoiar) 
that  an  interior  planet  (Minerva)  revolves 
rotmd  the  centre  of  the  earth  once  in  44i 
years,  and  thus  produces  the  roagnecis 
phenomena  on  the  surface;  or  that  (as 
Sander  supposes)  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  magnetic  planet  on  the  other  side  d 
Herseliel,  completing  a  revolution  only 
once  in  1730  years,  may  he  matter  of 
interesting  specidation,  but  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  any  thing  more.  If  we  obi* 
serve  single  magnets,  we  And  that  their 
effect  of  attfaction  or  repulsion  only  takes 
place  at  small  cUstanoes,  and  diminishes  ia 
a  proportion  between  the  square  and  ths 
cube  of  the  distance.  The  form  of  mag- 
neta,  their  size,  and  other  ciroumstancei^ 
eause  difTereoces  in  this  req[>eGt  Two 
magnets  attract  each  other  most  poweriiil* 
ly  by  the  opposite  pole&  Next  in  ds* 
grse  is  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for 
soft,  pure  iron;  -cast-iron,  steel  imd  iron 
ores  are  not  attracted  so  strongly ;  8oh>> 
tions  of  iron  in  adds,  still  less;  iron  oom<- 
pletely  oxydated,  or  iron-rust,  is  not  at* 
tracted  at  all ;  neither  is  reid-bot  iroa. 
The  power  of  the  magnet  is  greatly  di« 
mioisbed  by  heating  it:  a  white  heat  de* 
atroys  the  power  entirely.  When  pounded 
to  powder,  magnets  also  lose  their  virtue ; 
but  if  a  magnet,  in  the  Ibrm  of  a  bar,  is 
cut  perpendiculariy  throiigh  its  axis,  ia 
several  pieces,  each  one  of  the  pieces  ao« 
quires  a  south  pole  and  a  north  pole,  but 
both  of  less  power  than  thoeeof  the  entire 
magnet  Bodies  not  susceptible  of  mag- 
netic  influence  have  no  effect  when  inter* 
posed  between  a  magnet  and  iron ;  but  if 
a  dieet  of  iron  is  placed  between  two 
nagneis,  so  that  its  two  surfoees  are  turoed 
towards  the  magnets,  the  strength  ij€  ib% 
latter  is  much  weakened.  If  the  sheet, 
however,  is  so  placed  between  the  maff* 
nets,  that  the  two  edges  are  turned  towards 
them,  the  effect  of  the  naagneta,  in  attratst* 
iim  each  other,  is  increased.  ExhaustioB 
ofthe  air  fooax  the  place  ocot^pied  by  tha 
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d0«s  net  B^kcst  tts  VHttie.  The 
mreiigth  of  a  taawM  magnet  id  greater,  in 
proportiofL.  than  that  of  a  large  one.  Mag- 
sets  wetghing  only  a  lew  grains  will 
sometimes  support  more  tlian  60  tinted 
their  own  weight ;  but  magnets  weighing 
over  2  pounds  rarely  support  more  than 
10  times  their  weight.  11  tiie  weight  con-' 
msfU  merely  of  iron,  the  magnet  will  sus- 
tain more  than  if  other  weights  are  attach* 
ed  to  the  iron :  so>  also,  h  magnet  will  lift 
a  heavier  piece  of  iron,  if  U>i8  lies  on  iron, 
than  if  it  lies  on  wood,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  po;ver  of  a 
magnet  can  be  augmented,  by  m^in|^ 
continual  additions  to  the  weight  which  A 
supports ;  but,  if  the  magnet  has  no  opr 
portuuity  to  exercise  its  strength  on  iron, 
It  becomes,  by  degrees,  weaker.  It  is  also 
&vorable  to  the  power  of  a  niagnct,  to 
keep  it  in  such  a  situation  that  its  north 
pole  is  uppermost,  or  turned  towards  the 
north  in  the  meridian.  But  the  means 
for  giving  a  magnet  the  greatest  ef&ct  are 
to  ann  it  The  ar)nalure  of  a  magnet 
concentrates  the  power  of  both  poles 
(which  otherwise  disperse  thdr  power 
over  a  large^urface)  in  two  points,  to  both 
of  which  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  at  the 
same  time*  A  natural  magnet,  for  this 
'purpose,  is  made  smooth  at  its  poles,  and 
two  broad  pieces  of  soft  iron  are  applied 
to  the  magnet,  so  as  to  project  on  one 
side.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  having  be- 
come themselves  magnetic  by  their  con- 
tact with  the  body,  and  having  thus  their 
contiguous  extremities  impregnated  with 
opposite  magnetic  powers,  a  piece  of  iron 
applied  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  wiU  be 
strongly  attracted,  and  thereby  the  sus- 
pending power  very  considerably  increas- 
ed. T^e  pieces  of  iron  are  generally  held 
fist  upon  the  magnet  by  means  of  a  brass 
or  silver  box.  A  piece  of  iron  called  a 
lifter,  and  furnished  with  a  ring  and  a 
hook,  or  a  scale,  for  carrying  a  weiffht, 
being  applied  to  the  magnet,  furnishes 
means  of  determining  its  power.  Artificial 
magnets  may  be  armed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  eftect  of  arming  a  magnet  is 
very  great :  one  which  would  support 
only  one  grain  in  its  unaided  state,  has 
thus  been  made  to  support  760  grains. — 
3Iagnetic  power  may  be  communicated 
from  a  magnet  to  another  body  capable 
of  receiving  the  ma^etic  power,  by  mere 
touching.  Every  piece  of  iron  attracted 
by  a  magnet  becomes,  to  a  degree,  mag- 
netic, but  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  is  removed 
from  the  i^>here  of  action  of  the  magnet. 
Iron,  however,  may  be  rendered  pcrma- 
nentiy  magnetic,  eitner  by  comnumicating 


to  it  the  magnetie  vinaeef  the  -eea^  or 
by  the  aid  of  prcmer  magnets  ^natural  or 
artificial).  The  first  effect  takes  place  on 
iron  (particularly  bars  of  soft  iron),  placed 
for  some  time  in  the  magnetic  mih,  All 
that  is  required  is^  that  the  iron  does  not 
deviate  at  too  great  an  angle  €ram  the 
Une :  hence  iron  bars,  which  hang  in  the . 
magnetic  meridian  horizontally  (as  iron 
baiance-beams)  grow  magnetic ;  also  iron 
bars  which,  in  regions  distant  from  the 
magnetic  equator,  are  placed  perpendicu<r 
larly.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the. 
upper  end  becomes  the  south  pole,  the 
lower  end  the  north  pole ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  die  contrary  takes  place* 
The  communication  of  magiietic  virtue  in 
thid  way  is  promoted  by  giving  to  the  iron 
bars  a  tremulous  motion  by  hammering  or 
boring :  under  such  circumstances,  even 
hard  iron  may  become  magnetic.  Red- 
hot  iron,  growing  cold  m  this  position^ 
also  becomes  magnetic.  Tongs  and  fire- 
forks,  by  being  often  heated,  and  set  to 
cool  again  in  a  posture  nearly  erect,  have 
gained  this  magnetic  property.  The  other 
way  of  communicating  magnetic  power, 
by  rubbing  iron  with  a  magnet,  is  the 
most  common  and  most  eftectuaL .  Hard 
iron  receives  magnetism  in  this  way 
with  more  difficulty  than  soft  iron,  but  re- 
tains it  longer.  Steel,  sufficiently  hard, 
may  be  rendered  permanently  magnetiC| 
while  soft  iron  can  never  be  made  so. 
Take  a  steel  bar,  eight  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick ;  put  tife  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in . 
the  middle  of  the  b^,  and  draw  it  to  one , 
end ;  return,  without  touching  the  bar,  to 
the  point  where  you  began,  and  draw 
again  down  to  the  end.  Do  this  from  10 
to  ^  times.  This  part  of  die  bar  is  novr 
the  south  pole ;  the  other  end,  the  north 
pole.  The  artificial  magnet  is  strength- 
ened, if  the  other  half  of  it  b  nibbed  hi 
the  same  way  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
original  magnet.  This  process  is  called 
the  single  stroke.  Another  way,  called  the 
douhle  stroke,  is  to  put  both  the  poles  of 
a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  to 
draw  the  magnet,  without  changing  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  several  times  from 
one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other,  takins 
away  the  mamiet  finally  at  the  middle  of 
the  bar.  A  third  way  is  that  of  the  circttr-  . 
lar  stroke.  Four  steel  bars  are  placed  so 
06  to  form  a  square,  upon  which  the  op' 
posite  poles  of  two  magnets  are  dravm 
round  several  tunes.  A  magnet  is  in  no, 
degree  weakened  by  communicating  its 
power  to  iron  or  steel,  but  no  magnet  can 
give  more  strength  than  it  possesses;  yet. 
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if  a  flteel  bar  is  nibbed  with  serenil  mag- 
nets uiuied,*it  receives  more  power  than 
belongs  to  each  single  magnet  Thus, 
by  the  connexion  of  many  magnets^  arti- 
txM  magnets  of  very  great  power  may  be 
obtained.  By  tliese  methods,  masses  of 
iron-dust  and  oil  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic The  following  way  of  making 
strong  magnets,  by  percussion,  was  invent- 
ed In^  captain  Scoresby,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18^ 
He  observes — *'Tbe  strong  magnetizLo^ 
ei^cts  of  pei'cussion  on  soft  steelinduced 
me  to  apply  this  property  to  the  fbnnation 
of  magribts.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured 
wo  bars  of  soil  steel,  30  inches  long  and 
an  inch  broad ;  also  six  other  bars  of  sofl 
steel,  8  uiches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  a  lar^  bar  of  soft  iron.  The  large 
steel  and  iron  bars  were  not,  however, 
absolutely  necessary,  as  common  pokers 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  I  was 
desirous  to  accelerate  the  process  by  the 
use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding  the 
developement  of  the  niagnetical  properties 
in  steel.  The  large  iron  bar  was  first 
hammered  in  a  vertical  position;  it  was 
then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  acquired 
south  pole  towanls  the  south ;  and,  upon 
this  end  of  it,  the  large  steel  bars  were 
rested  while  they  were  hammered ;  they 
were  also  hammered  upon  each  other. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  steel 
bars,  each  of  the  small  steel  bars,  held  also 
vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes^  they  ^  had  all  ac- 
quired  considerable  lifbng  powers.  Two 
m  the  sthaller  bars,  connected  by  two 
short  pieces  of  soft  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the 
other  four  bare  in  the  manner  of  Canton. 
[This  manner  is,  to  take  two  of  the  four 
bars,  and  place  them  together  so  as  to 
make  a  double  bur  in  tluckness,  the  north 
pole  of  one  even  with  tlie  south  pole  of 
the  other,  (he  remaining  two  being  put  to 
these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  south  poles  together.  Sepa- 
rate the  north  pole  from  the  south  pole  at 
one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  the  bars 
perpendicularly,  with  that  end  downwards, 
on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars. 
the  two  north  poles  towards  the  south,  and 
the  two  south  poles  towards  its  north  end. 
sHde  them  backward  and  forward  three  or 
fbur  times  the  whole  length  of  the  bar, 
and,  removing  them  from  the  middle  of 
this,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other 
bar,  as  before  directed,  and  go  over  that  In 
the  same  manner ;  then  turn  botli  the 
bare  tlie  other  side  upwards,  and  repeat 
the  farmer  op^^ation.    This  being  done. 


the  two  bare  that  have  been  thus  treated, 
are  to  change  places  with  two  of  the 
touching  bare  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  and  so  with  the  two 
other  touching  bars.]  These  were  thcii 
changed  for  two  others,  and  these  again 
for  the  last  .twow  After  treating  each  pair 
of  bare  in  this  way  a  number  of  times,  and 
changing  them  whenever  tlie  manipula- 
tions had  been  continued  for  about  a  min- 
ute, the  whole  of  the  bare  were  at  length 
found  to  be  m^rietized  to  saturation,  each 
pair  readily  lifting  above  eight  ounces. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  I  took  par- 
ticular care  that  no  magnetic  substance 
was  used  in  the  process.  All  the  bare 
were  freed  of  magnetism  before  riie  ex- 
periment, so  that  none  of  them,  not  even 
the  largest,  produced  a  deviation  of  five 
degrees  on  the  compass  at  three  inches 
distance.  Any  bare  which  had  been 
strongly  magnetized,  and  had  had  their 
magnetism  destroyed  or  neutralized  (ei- 
ther by  hammering,  heating,  or  by  the 
simultaneous  contact  of  the  two  poles  of 
another  magnet  placed  transversely),  I 
always  found  had  a  much  gn^ter  facility 
for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  before,  than  the  contrary.  Hence 
it  generally  happened  that  one  blow,  with 
the  original  north  end  downwards,  pro- 
duced as  much  effect  as  two  or  three 
blows  did  with  the  original  South  end 
downward."  The  correspondence  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity,  in  many 
of  their  phenomena,  which  has  been  long 
observed,  has  led  philosophere  to  refer 
both  to  a  common  principle.  (See  the 
article  Eledro-Mapietism,)  In  Srlm- 
macher's  .^5/ro7iomt9C^  Michrichtm  (Oc- 
tober, 1828],  Haiisteen  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  chart,  containing 
several  thousand  magneticuJ  obHcrvations, ' 
obtained  from  the  English  admiralty,  and 
comprising  those  coUecte<l  by  Parry,  Sa- 
bine, Lutke,  Wraugel,  Fi*anklin,  &^.,  and 
that  he  only  wait^  till  he  had  himself 
visited  Siberia  to  make  observations  there. 

Magnetic  Needle  is  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  sustain^  on  a  pivot 
or  centre,  on  which,  playing  at  liberty,  it 
directs  itself  to  ceitain  points  in  or  un- 
der the  horizon.  (See  Magnety  and  Cotn- 
pass,) 

Maoitbtism,  Animal.  This  name  was 
given  by  Mesraer,  ui  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  to  certain  phe- 
nomena (not  yet  explained  in  on  entirely 
satisfactory  manner)  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  one  man  ypon  another.  The  ori» 
gin  of  the  tenn  was  a  fancied  analogy 
between  the  action  of  the  luinej^  magnet 
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and  that  of  the  aDima)  energy,  or  vis  vUa^ 
to  wliich  these  effects  were  nttributecL 
Experience  has  shown  the  analogy  to 
be  unfounded.  The  principal  means 
used  to  produce  the  effects  of  animal 
magnetism,  are  such  as  touching  and 
stroking  with  the  hands,  according  to  rule 
^mampulatUn),  breathing  on  a  person,  fix-* 
mg  the  eyes  upon  him,  &c. ;  tne  magnet- 
ized person  must  always  be  of  a  walker 
constitution,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  different 
mXy  from  the  magnetizer ;  and  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  believe  without  doubting.  The 
phenomena  themselves  consist  mrtly  in 
bodily  sensations  (for  instance,  chiUiness, 
heaviness,  flying  paii^  oppressions,  &c,), 
partly  in  a  (ummished  acuvit^  of  the  ex- 
temal  senses,  pardy  in  fainting,  convul- 
sions,  sleep,  with  lively  dreams  (magnetic 
sleep),  in  which  the  magnetized  person 
is  transported  to  higher  e^eres,  observes 
the  internal  organization  of  his  own  body, 
profifaesies,  gives  medical  prescriptions, 
receives  inspired  views  of  heaven,  hell, 
pur^itoiy,  d^c,  reads  sealed  letters  laid 
on  his  stomach,  and,  when  awakened,  is 
totaUy  unconscioua  of  what  he  has  exoe- 
rienced.  At  the  same  time,  the  soul  be- 
comes sa  elevated  and  refined^  that  the 
magnetized  individual  has  an  instinctive 
perception  of  the  presence  of  the  impure, 
and  fidis  into  fits  at  the  approach  or  dis- 
believers in  animal  magnetism,  and  of  all 
who  investigate  it  by  the  rules  of  ordinaiy 
reason.  Ifenee  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
skeptics  at  ir^stance,  when  it  is  desired  to 
witness  the  bluest  phenomena.  The 
magnetized  person  shows  a  remarkable 
coimexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the 
magnetizer,  tasting  what  he  eats,  smelling 
what  he  holds  befi>re  his  nose,  and  no 
one  else  can  bring  him  back  irom  the 
magnetic  state.  In  tiie  sequel  we  shall 
give  a  brief  expontion  of  the  phenomena, 
as  stated  by  Kluse,  who  appears,  in  his 
Attempt  at  an  Exhibition  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism (in  German),  to  have  given  the 
fullest  account  of  them.  A  scientific  in- 
veBti|j|ation  of  the  influence  which  we  are 
consideriog'  is  hardly  (insistent  with  the 
views  enfisrtainad  of  it  by  its  adherents, 
^r  they  maintain  that  mere  reason  can- 
not approach,  nor  conceive  this  great 
mysteiy ;  it  can  be  rightiy  apprehended 
only  by  a  believer.  Sinee  the  dUtw  which 
mapeitism  received  in  1831,*  the  number 
of  Its  adherenta  has  been  gready  dimin- 
ished, and  its  pretensions  have  been  much 
checked.    The  whole  of  its  efibcts  seem 

*  A  votery  having  become  enceinte  by  a  c^le- 
bvatad  prae&kMier. 
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to  be  ascribabTe  to  a  heated  imaffoaaiaitmf 
to  an  excitement,  half  spiritual,  half  sen- 
sual, and  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness*  Ani- 
mal magnetism  originated  thus :  Anthony 
Mesmer  (q.  v.),  in  1772,  attempted  cures 
with  th£  mineral  magnet,  and  excited  some 
sensation  in  Vienna,  but  at  length  de- 
clared, that  not  the  magnet,  but  a  myf^ 
terious  power  in  his  own  person  caused 
the  effects  ascribed  to.  the  magnet,  and  that 
this  power  was  related  not  only  to  the 
magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attraction  dis- 
peiied  throughout  the  universe.  But  a 
iiraud  which  he  attempted  (the  {Mretended 
testorallon  of  sight  to  a  girl)  having  been 
discoverer],  he  proceeded,  in  1778,  to  Paris* 
The  attention  which  he  attracted  there, 
and  the  final  repon  of  a  committee  of 
the  academy  on  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  Mesmensm,  we  shall  speak  of 
under  Mesmer.  The  great  supporters  of 
animal  magnetism  have  recently  been  Ki- 
•  eser,  in  Jena,  and  Wolfiirt,  in  Beriin ;  the 
fi>nner  explains  the  phenom^a  by  the 
striking  difference  between  life  by  dajr 
and  11^  by  night,  both  in  the  case  of  am- 
mals  and  vegetables ;  ^  latter  adopts  the 
mystical  jargon  of  Mesmer.  (See  w^ 
chives  of  Amnud  Magnetism,  by  Kieser, 
Nasse,  and  ffeea  von  Esenbeck,  pub- 
lisbed  sinee  1817,  in  numbers,  and  since 
1835,  under  the  tide  l^phinx,  or  Jstew  Jkr* 
chives  of  Mmal  Magnetism;  and  Wol- 
fart's  Jfnneds  of  Animal  Magnetism  (JLe- 
h€nS'Magnetismva\  10  numbers,  1818  et 
seq.)  In  1830,  the  Prussian  ffoveroment 
caused  a  prize  to  be  offered  ror  the  beel 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  was  subee- 
quentiy  withdrawn.  Among  the  nume- 
rous works  which  treat  of  it,  are  Deleuze'i 
Histoire  critique  du  Magnkisme  JlnimdA 
(Paris,  1813) ;  Jos.  Ennemoser's  Der  Mag" 
nelismus  in  einer  Ceschiditliehen  Emtwidot' 
lung  von  atien  Zeiten  und  hei  alien  VUI 
hem  (Leipsic,  1819),  in  the  apbit  of  Mee 
mer  and  Wolfert;  J.  C.  I^  ZiermannV 
OesckiehUiche  DarMbmg  des  Thierisehen 
MagneJUmius  als  HeUmttePs  (Beriin,  1824]l 
less  prejudiced;  Dd  Magnetismo  Am 
nude,  by  Basevi  (Florence,  1826).— Wt 
now  proceed  to  an  outiine  of  the  phe* 
nomena  <^animal  magnetism,  as  described 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Khige,  mentioned 
above.  The  phenomena,  fai  the  case  of 
the"  mapietizer  and  the  magnetized,  ar» . 
as  follows:— 1.  The  ma(nu^.  He  is^ 
generally,  capable  of  producmg  a  positivs 
effect  onhr  so  ftri»  he  possesses  a  highw 
degree  of  energy  and  viud  power  than  the 
person  magnetized.  The  man  generally 
effects  more  than  the  woman.  If  the 
magnetizer  ia  die  wealeer  penon,  th^Ko 
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dtlier  takes  place  no  apparent  efl^t,  or 
the  eflbcta  are  inverted,  viz.  the  positive 
^  effects  are  apparent  in  hiro,  and  the  ne^a- 
five  in  the  person  magnetized.  If  tne 
magnetizer  undertakes  the  manipulation 
of  a  susceptible  subjeet,  he  alMnetys  f^ls 
a  glow,  and  the  sensation  of  a  gentle 
flow  ih>ra  his  pafan,  and  particularly  from 
the  pointB  of  his  fingers.  If  he  covers  his 
hands  vnth  silk  gloves,  or  other  electric 
bodies,  he  has  not  this  latter  feeling,  and 
his  operation  is  fruitless;   but  lioen  or 

^  leather  gloves  do  not  prevent  the  effect 
After  a  successfbl  operation,  the  magnet* 

*  ker  f^els  a  general  unpleasantness,  a 
wedoiees  in  the  digestive  system,  and,  in 
general,  a  kiss  of  power,  in  praportion  to 
tbe  sttsoeptibility  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
Jectf  and  the  duration  or  fi^uency  of  the 
operation.  If  the  magnetizer,  during  the 
<^ration,  ia  isolated  with  the  magnetized 
aufoject  by  electrical  bodies,  his  loss  of 
power  is  less,  but  the  efTbcts  which  he 
produces  are  stron^r. — 2,  Phenomena  m 
mt  Person  magnetaetL  The  phenomena 
produced  in  the  subject  by  a  piositiye  ope^ 
ration,  are  of  a  double  kind ;  either  they 
have  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  are  then  not  periodical,  but  last 
during  the  whole  cure,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  the  general  effects 
of  magnetism;  or  they  have  reference 
•  .  only  to  particular  activities  of  the  organi- 
zation. Of  the  former  sort  are,  1.  a  gen- 
,  '  eral  awakening  and  strengthening  of  the 
Vital  powers  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
out considerable  excitement,  as  well  in 
tfie  systems  of  the  nerves  and  muscles^ 
the  vascular  and  digestive  system,  as  the 
organs  of  secretion;  %  a  miJd  excite- 
ment over  the  whole  surfhoe  of  the  body, 
by  which  eveiy  irregularity  and  local  re- 
action is  neutralized  and  the  equilibrium 
lestoied ;  3.  a  withdrawing  of  the  height- 
ened vital  power  fWmi  the  sufibring  organs 
to  othere ;  4.  a  diminution  or  total  sup- 
pression of  the  excitement  producing  the 
morbid  activity  of  the  nerves.  The  mag- 
netizer not  only  should  have  a  strong- 
er body  than  the  person  magnetized, 
bat  also  a  perfbctiy  healthy  one.  He 
must  hove  attained  the  maturitv  of  hie 
bodily  powerL  but  must  still  be  within  the 
age  of  active  fifb ;  the  mind,  too,  mnet  be 
0ound  tiid  strong,  in  onler  to  maater  the 
afieelions  and  passions,  to  have  a  living 
ftith  and  a  firm  will,  and  thus  to  atttun 
perfect  control  over  this  means  of  cure,  as 
also  over  the  patient    The  phenomena 

,  of  anifiMd  magnetism  have  been  divided 
Into  nx  degrees.  Those  of  the  first  de- 
fneaiegweial^tfaafbUowlng:  in^the 


fbelhig  of  a  strong  current  from  the  head 
le  the  extremities,  afler  which,  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  follows,  easily  observnl>l6 
by  the  thermometer,  greater  redness  of 
the  skin,  with  increased  perspiration,  and 
a  fbeling  of  ease  and  comfort  throu^iout 
the  whole  body.  In  the  second  degree, 
the  warmth  increases,  and  appeare  to  the 
patient  to  difibse  itself  fh>m  the  stomaehj 
.as  if  from  a  central  point,  over  the  wholo 
body.  The  pulse  becomes  generally  fbll- 
er  and  stronger,  and  the  birthing  easier 
and  deeper.  The  patient  feels  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  eyelids,  and  an  iTreBist&>le  desire 
to  close  them.  If  he  does  close  them,  they 
seem  to  him  cemented  by  the  strongest 
power,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
magnetic  effects^  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  open  them.  AU  the  otner  senses,  how- 
ever, remain  active,  and  their  activity  i» 
often  heightened.  The  patient  knows, 
therefbre,  every  thing  which  is  done  about 
him,  though  he  is  not  always  capable  of 
q^eaking.  At  the  close  of  the  magnetio 
operation,  he  opens  his  eyes  by  himself» 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  magnetizer^ 
and  feels  generafiy  strengthened  «id  welL 
Afler  this,  the  patient  ob^rves,  sometimes, 
a  shining  appearance  before  his  eyes, 
similar  to  repeated  llghttiing,  a  pricking 
in  tiie  points  of  the  fingers  and  toes  alter- 
nately, a  heaviness  and  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  violent 
shuddering,  wish  to  cough,  &c.  Tha 
particular  signs  oflen  accompanying  the 
third  degree,  are,  especially, 'Swoons,  con< 
vufedve  tremblings,  real  convulsions,  cata- 
leptic and  even  apoplectic  fita.  This  state 
generallv  begins  with  aH  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  drowsiness.  Repeated  yawn- 
ing, stretching,  heaviness  of  the  eyeKda^ 
announce  it  A  deep  sigh  generally  fbl- 
fows,  after  which  the  eyes  dose  entirely, 
and  a  state  begins  similar  to  sleep,  in 
which  the  patient  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
all  sensation  and  consciousness.  In  the 
fourth  degree,  the  patient  awakens,  not 
fk)m  his  sleep,  bat  within  himeelf,  and 
regains  his  consciousness ;  he  knows  him- 
self again,  yet  in  a  changed  relation  to 
Burronnding  circumstances.  The  exter- 
nal senses  are  either  ok)eed  entirely,  or 
theit'  character  ki  changed^  and  the  intei^ 
nal  sebse  only  remains  the  same.  Tlie 
t&mnamJbuliH  (as  he  is  oaHed  in  this  state)^ 
entirely  awakened  vrithin  himsa)^  di&- 
tineuffihes  with  his  eyes  nothing  but  Hght 
ana  daricnees,  and  not  alwa^  even  tbcasy 
although,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
mlids  are  open.  The  ball  of  the  eve  m 
oitber  drawn  up  convidsivaly  br  acifl^  tte 
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t)tipfl  widened  and  without 
Next|  the  ^ense  of  feeling  is  metunop- 
pbosed  into  that  of  seeing^  so  that  the 
eomnanibultot  can  distinguish  by  it,  not 
only  the  outlines  of  things,  bat  also  colony 
'wim  perfbet  precision.  The  region  of 
the  stomach  becomes  the  centml  point  oi 
mH  sensation^  and  it  is  chiefly  tlntrngfa  this 
vegion  that  the  sense-  of  sight  is  supplied* 
The  somnambulist,  thereiore,  can  ascer- 
tain the  time  perfectly  weU  by-  a  watch, 
etesely  held  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
^  repeated  exercise,  the  patient  obtains 
this  mculty  in  a  higher  degree,  and  what 
originaBy  appeared  to  him  indistinct  be- 
eomes  very  clear.  Persons  appear  to 
Mm  more  distinct  than  inanimate  subjects 
Hearing  is  likewise  performed  in  this 
state  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  bocomes  sometimes  so 
acute  as  to  distinguish  the  different  In* 
gredients  of  compound  scenta  Objects 
which  the  person  does  not  regard  in  a 
healtliy  and  natural  state,  have  often  very 
sensible,  and  even  dangerous  effects  on 
him  when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
The  vicinity  of  a  living  being,  whom  the 
patient  iierceives  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15 
paces,  IS  generally  very  disagreeable  to 
nim.  If  persons  whom  lie  diSikes  touch 
Mm,  patents  and  coldness  occur  in  the 
parts  touched,  and  convulsfons  are  gen* 
erally  the  consequence.  Among  inani* 
mote  subjects,  metals  have  the  most  un- 
pleasant effect  To  the  magnet  the  som- 
nambulist is  still  more  sensitive  than  to- 
wards other  metals.  Of  every  thing 
which  has  occurred  to  the  patient  during 
this  period,  what  be  has  perceived,  thought, 
said  or  done,  he  has,  when  awaking,  eimer 
no  recoyectjon  or  a  very  &im  one ;  but  if 
he  is  brought  again  into  this  state,  he  recol- 
lects every  thing  very  welL  I n  the  fiflh  de- 
gree, the  patient  attains^  by  his  heightened 
consciousness  and  the  increased  strength 
of  his  general  feelings,  to  that  internal 
selfiftentemplation  by  which  be  is  able  to 
investigate  even  the  minutest  parts  of  his 
bodily  structure.  By  virtue  of^  this  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  internal  frame,  the 
dabvoyant,  as  he  is  called  in  this  state, 
not  only  determines  very  distinctly  the 
seat  and  quality  of  his  disease,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  instinct  developes  itself  in 
him,  winch  makes  him  understand  the 
means  necessary  for  his  cure.  Beskles 
mentiotHog  the  remedies,  the  dairvoffonl 
dso  indicates  the  kind  of  magnetizing 
neeesBary^  and  thus  directs  his  own  cure. 
This  deep  insight  is  not  limited  to  the 
dmrvowauPi  ae\f,  but  extends  to  persons 
IWM^gu  imo  magoetio  reiationa  witb  hiin. 


whose  sMisal&obs  ara  ahfi^  curtBrnmA* 
cated  to  him.  Between  the  magnetizer 
and  the  dairvcyeint  this  fiympathy  is  the 
strongest  and  most  remiirkable.  Veiy 
often  the  feeling  of  disease  in  the  magnei- 
izeris  not  only  commimicated  to  the  pa*- 
tienty  but  the  disease  itself^  which,  in  soma 
cases,  has  continued  after  the  patient  was 
awakened*  Affections  of  the  soul  atoo 
pass  ftom  the  magnetizer  to  the  clairwa^ 
ant  Sometimes  tkoB  sympathy  reachea 
such  a  height,  that  it  remains  even  when 
the  parties  are  distant  fix>m  each  otber« 
This  magnetic  syn^fiathy  may  be  still  more 
heiffhtei^,  and  then  the  daurwyoTd  has 
a  Clear  insight  into  the  internal  physical 
state  of  persons  in  a  magnetic  ooimexioa 
witli  him,  just  as  he  hasof  his  own ;  can  de- 
termine their  disease,  its  course  and  future 
phenomena,  and  prescribe  the  means  <^ 
cure  accordingly.  He  insists  that  he  pei^ 
ceives  the  diseased  s^ite  of  others  pre* 
dsely  as  his  own  by  the  stomach.  His 
language  becomes  more  elevated  (bailor- 
diaary,  and  is  marked  by  fire,  spirit,  pre- 
oi»on.  His  perception  is  livelier  and 
stronger,  his  thinkmff  freer,  deeper,  his 
judgment  quicker  and  more  penetrating. 
He  not  only  perceives  the  present,  and  the 
influeiiceof  extemd  relations,  much  mors 
distinctly  than  before,  but  penetrates  also 
into  the  mostdistantperiod  of  past  time,  by 
way  of  memory.  There  is  an  obvious  in* 
dination  of  patients  for  each  other,  if  they 
are  treated  by  the  same  magnedzer,  and 
particularly  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  8on»- 
nambufism  at  the  same  time.  The  par 
tient  who  has  attained  intarxml  clearness 
by  the  fifth  degree^  penetrates,  in  tlie  sixth 
degree,  the  darkniess  of  external  things, 
and  attains  a  higher  view  of  the  wlmle 
of  nature.  Widi  uncommon  eleamess  be 
often  distinguishes  the  secrets  of  ttie  past, 
what  is  distant  and  unknown  in  the  pres*-- 
ent,  and  the  events  of  coming  time.  If 
the  patient  is  asked  how  he  knows  all  thja, 
he  generally  answen,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
were  told  of  it  by  some  other  person,  or 
that  he  feels  it  through  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  He  is  always  fuUy  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus  acquires.  In 
respect  to  the  clioice  of  proper  remedies, 
the  dedrvoycmi  is  less  limited  than  befbre. 
In  the  fbnner  degree,  it  was  necessary  to 
pat  him  into  connexion  with  another  per- 
son, by  intermediate  bodies ;  but,  in  this 
de^e,  lie  can  be  in  this  relation  with  any 
distant  pereon,  if  he  knows  him,  or  feels  a 
lively  interest  for  him,  or  even  if  the  mag- 
nedzer, or  any  other  person  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  dmrwiymd  fay  actoal 
touch*  knows  tha   discam  person,  an4 
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thinks  intently  of  him.  The  view  of  4ie 
dttirToyant  extends  even  into  the  future 
condition  of  otbefs.  In  this  degree,  he 
attains  to  a  higher,  fuller  life  than  he  had 
before.  The  nody  seems  to  be  intimately 
amalgamated  with  the  mind,  to  be  blende 
ed  into  the  most  harmonious  union  with 
it  The  individual  is  removed  &om  every 
thing  coarse  and  sensual,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  serene  and  elevated  self-eontem- 
Blation.  The  feeling  of  the  greatest  bodi- 
ly comfort  and  puritv  of  soul  produces  a 
serene  pence  within  him,  which  expresses 
itself  in  the  nobler  expression  of  the  whole 
body.  In  this  state,  which;  according  to 
the  ckurvoifaniB,  borders  on  heavenly  fe« 
licity,  they  are  incapable  of  impurity,  and 
even  the  guilty  obtains  the  feeling  of  vir- 
tue.~^ucn  are  the  wonders  of  animal 
magnetism,  of  which  our  readers  may  be- 
lieve much  or  little.  The  attention  which 
the  subject  has  attracted  in  Europe  is  our 
excuse  for  the  length  of  this  articie.  The 
fi>oting  which  it  has  gained,  and  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced,  exemplify, 
strikingly,  the  power  of  imagination.  It 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe 
all  the  various  manipulations  and  other  ope- 
radons  by  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  the 
magnetic  state ;  for  infonnation  respectiug 
these,  see  Kluge's  work,  already  cited. 
Maonificat.    The  words  which  Manr 

Eiounced  when  she  visited  Elisabeth 
tained  in  ebap.  i.  of  Luke,  ^— ^), 
1,  in  the  Vulgate,  MagTuficat  amma 
mea  doininum  (My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord).  Hence  the  whole  of  her  thanks- 
giving, on  this  occasion,  has  been  "called 
ttie  magnificaL  The  present  usage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chureh  is,  to  chant  or 
pronounce  tlie  magn^cai  every  day,  at 
vespers.  It  has  often  been  set  to  musit^ 
and  forms  part  of  the  musical  cyclus  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  magn^cat  is 
also  oflen  used  in  Protestant  church  music, 
on  the  European  continent. 

Maonipicbnce  (higkMBs^  eminmct) ; 
a  title  applied,  to  the  rectors  and  chancel- 
lors of  the  German  universities,  and  to  the 
buigomasters  of  ^cee  cities.  A  prince 
who  takes  the^offioe  of  a  rector  is  styled 

Maoitiftinci  Glass.  [Se»  J^^croMcopt.) 
Maonisa,  or  Manika  {anciently  Mag- 
nesia  ad  SMum) ;  a  town  of  Natoha, 
near  tbe  Sarabat ;  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Smyr- 
na; Ion.  37°  18'  E.;  YblU-SSP  44'  N.  The 
streets  are  wide,  tiie  mosques  painted 
white,  and  the  houses  better  than  m  most 
^  other  towns  in  this  part  of  Natolia,  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  mount 
S^yki^  whose  top  is  always  covered  with 


mow.  It  is  celebrate^  in  bkiery  by  llw 
victofyof  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Under  John  Ducas,  it  was  made 
tlie  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.  The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  ancient  town 
was  a  temple  of  Diana,  called  Leuce^ 
pkryeriey  or  the  ffhiU-browed,  The  envi- 
rons were  formerly  celebrated  for  the 
production  of  loadstone,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  word  fnagnei  is  derived  from  it. 

Magnitude,  Apparent.  If  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  a 
visible  ofttject  to  tbe  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  angle  formed  by  them  is  call- 
ed the  vtstial  tmgle  or  the  apparent  magmr 
iudt  of  the  object.  This  angle  varies  with 
the  dif&rent  distances  of  objects,  being 
larger  when  they  are  near,  and  smaller 
when  they  are  remote.  Hence  ^our  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  any  object,  depends 
not  only  upon  its  true  dimensions,  but 
also  upon  the  angle  under  which  we  view 
it  $  and  objects  of  very  different  dimen- 
sions will  appear  of  equal  magnitudes,  if 
the  visual  angles  under  which  they  are 
seen  are  equal.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
sun  and  moon,  though  their  diameters  are 
vastly  different,  each  subtend  an  an^  of 
about  a  degree;  Besides,  numerous  preju- 
dices and  optical  illusions,  which  we  can 
never  overcome,  nK>dify  our  ideas  of  the 
nMgnitude  of  objects.  One  of  the  most 
remaikable  examples  of  such  involuntary 
deception,  is  that  which  eveiv  one  liaB 
experienced  in  looking  at  the  moon: 
when  it  has  ju§t  risen,  it  appears  larger 
than  when  it  has  reached  the  zenith.  In 
the  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  at  a 
greater  distance  from  us  than  in  the  ze- 
nith, because  in  the  fbrmer  case  there  are 
intervening  objects  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  but  in  the  latter  no  such  ob- 
jects occur.  If  the  moon  is  viewed 
through  a  telescope,  or  an  open  tube,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  intervening  objects,  it 
vriU  appear  of  equal  ma^tude  in  both 
cases^  and  the  wh(^  illusion  will  iiume* 
diately  vanish. 

Maonolia.  The  seven  Noith  Ameri- 
can magnolias  are  ti^  pride  of  our  forests, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage.  Their  leaves  are  alternate^ 
petiolate,  and,  in  one  species,  evergreen ; 
and  their  flowers  are  lai^  white  or  yel- 
lowish, solitary  at  the  extremitieB  of  the 
branches,  and,  in  some  species,  very  fra- 
grant ;  the  leaves  and  wood  are  also  more 
or  less  aromatic. .  They  are  not  extenave- 
ly  difBised,  and,  two  species  excepted,  are 
diiefly  confined  to  the  tract  of  country 
about  the  AUeghaniee,  especially  towards 
theur  south-western  extremity.    They  aie 
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yi  gnat  request  in  tbe  Europeao  gardtii% 
as  they  are  adapted  to  a  nortbera  clioiate. 
Their  wood  in  general  is  soft,  spongy,  and 
of  DO  mat  utility.    The  Jlf»  inpeiatOf  or 
umhreUairee.  so  eaUed  from  tbe  dispoei- 
tioD  of  the  leaves,  in  a  radiated  mauoei^ 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
inhabits  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  Alleffha- 
nics,  as  &r  north  as  the  43d  pamUS  of 
latitude.    The  leaves  and  lowers  are  very 
kigi^  the  latter  having  frona  9  to  12  white 
petals,  the  thi^ee  exterior  ones  being  re- 
9exed.    The  M.  acuminata  inhabits  the 
same  districts  as  the  preceding.    It  is  a 
lo%  tree,  attaining  the  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  proportional  diameter.    The  flow" 
ers  are  inodorous,  and  have  firom  six  to 
nine  petals  of  a  creenish-yeDow  coloj:. 
The  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath.    The 
wood  is  soil,  fine-grained,  and  suseep* 
tible  of  a  brilliant  polish ;  it  is  sometimes 
sawed    into   boaros,  and   used    in    the 
interior  of  wooden  houses.     From  the 
shape  of  the  fruit,  which  is  about  three 
Inches  long,  it  is  usually  called  oucumher 
tree.    The  M.  auriculata  is  readily  known 
by  the  two  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leavea 
It  inhabits  the,  south-western  parts  of  tbe 
AUe^mnv  mountains.    The  M  curdata 
also  mliabitB  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  AUeghanies.    The  leaves  are  cordate, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  the  flowers  aro 
yellow.    It  attains  the  height  of  40  or  50 
feet.    The  M  macroph^  as  remarkable 
for  the  si^e  of  its  leaves  and  iowera.    The 
former  are  between  two  and  three  feet 
long,  and  the  lattw  are  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  duameter.    The  petals  are  from  six  to 
nine  in  number,  and  the  three  exterior 
ones  have  a  purple  spot  at  the  base.    It 
inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
Allegbanies,  but  seeqss  to  be  confined  to 
certain  limited  districts.    TIm  M.  etaucoy 
or  beaver* wood,  is  a  beautiflil  littte  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
much  amaller  than  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing.   It  attains  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet; 
the  leaves  are  smootli,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
and  glaucous  beneath;  tho  flowers  are 
very  elegant,  and  difluse  a  delightful  fia* 
grance,  uough  rather  too  powenul  if  the 
plant  is  shut  up  in  an  apartment    The 
leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste.  It  grows  in  wetsituations  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  firom  near  lat.  43^  to  Fl(»ida, 
and  along  the  borders  of  the  gulf^  beyond 
the  DQ^MUhs  of  tbe  MisnsNj^i,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  upper  country,  nor  west  of  the 
Allejghany  naountains.  TheJUmmii/Zoro, 
or  big  laurel,  is  confined  to  the  lower  pans 
of  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
HiMi  to  flodda  and  Louisiaiuu    It  is  9 
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kAy  and  magnificent  tree,  with  largo 
evergreen  leaves,  and  white  flowers, 
which  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 
Ma^olias  are  wimting  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Western  Aaa,  but  towards  tbe 
south-eastern  part  of  this  latter  continent, 
we  again  meet  with  them.  The  C^neee 
magnolias  are  now  not  unfrequent  in  our. 
sardens.  The  M.  ytiian  grows  to  the 
height  of  30  or  35  feet,  and  the  large  and 
numerous  white  flowers,  expanding  be^ 
fere  the  developement  of  tbe  leaves,  gnro  it 
a  veiy  ornamental  appearance.  The  M, 
purpurea  is  a  shrub,  bearing  large  flowers^ 
vi^ich  are  purple  externally.  The  M 
fuecata  is  also  a  shrub,  with  small,  dusky, 
yellowish,  and  delightfully  fimgrant  flow- 
eis.  Some  magnificent  species  have 
lately  been  discovered  on  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  India. 

Masoo.    (See  Oog-) 

MAepi£(cortm#jnca,L.).  This  crafty  and 
well-known  bird  is  found  in  both  cootl* 
nents,  thoogh  it  is  much  more  limited'in 
lis  range  in  America,  being  confined  to 
tbe  northern  and  western  regiona  In  its 
habits  and  manners  it  much  resembles  its 
brethren  the  crows;  like  them,  it  indis* 
criminately  feeds  on  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable feod ;  it  'is  pecultariy  deetructive 
to  the  eggs  and  voung  of  the  feebler  tribes 
of  birds.  It  is  about  18  inches  in  length, 
and  weiglis  from  ei^t  to  nine  ounces.  It 
has  a  bmck  bill,  wmgs  and  tail ;  but  the 
latter  are  variegated  with  whito,  green, 
purple  and  blue,  of  different  shades.  Tbe 
construction  of  tbe  nests  of  these  biids 
shows  great  art,  they  having  a  thorny 
cover^  and  the  entrance  being  at  the  side. 
The  female  lays  &om  five  to  seven  pale- 
greenisb  eggs,  closely  spotted  with  black. 
When  taken  young,  they  readily  become 
domesticated,  and  learn  to  repeat  many 
words,  and  even  sentences,  as  weU  as  to 
imitate  every  noise  within  hearing.  This 
faculty  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  Plutarch  relates  an  ac* 
count  of  the  performances  of  one  of  these 
birds  belon^nff  to  a  barber  in  Rome, 
like  the  ot^r  bunds  of  the  crow  kind,  the 
magpie  is  a  notorious  thie^  and  virill  not 
only  steal  food,  but  will  cany  oflTany  ani- 
ens within  its  reach,  particulariy  such  as 
are  shining,  as  buttons,  spocms,  jewelry, 
&€.,  which  it  carefully  conceals  in  its  nest. 
Its  general  character  has  been  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  the  following  t^ms: 
"Were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  birds  could  be  put  in 
competition.  Its  black,  its  white,  its  green 
and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded  com* 
binstions  of  the  gkMBses  on  its  tall,  aro  m 
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fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  feathered  tribe. 
But  it  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
beac,  to  depreciate  these  natural  perfec- 
tions :  vain,  restless,  loud  and  quarrelsome, 
it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every  where, 
and  never  misses  an  opportunity,  when  k 
ikids  one,  of  doing  mischief."  (See  Wtt- 
son's  ^m,  OmUfvoLy  iv,  p.  75.) 

Magyars;  the  original  name  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  which  they  still  use  in 
prefeirnce  to  any  other.  They  first  be- 
ciwne  known  about  the  year  626.  They 
came  from  Asia,  but  there  are  different 
opmions  as  to  their  original  residence.  It 
IS  most  probable  that  fhey  lived  in  the 
region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
river  Kama  and  the  Ural  mountains.  The 
similarity  which  has  been  thought  to  exist 
between  their  language  and  the  Finnish, 
has  led  to  tlie  conjecture  that  fhey  were 
of  Finnish  origin.  After  variows  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  they  entei^  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  seventh  century,  and  settled 
in  the  territory  on  the  Ingul,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  ibe  Don  {in  the  present 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav).  They 
remained  here  more  than  200  years,  un- 
til they  were  finally  forced  to  retire  before 
&e  attacks  of  the  Petsheneges.  In  the 
last  half  of  theiiinth  century,  they  passed 
over  to  Dacia,  under  their  leader  Arpad, 
settled  im  Pannonia  in  896,  aud  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  there.  The  ancient 
annatists  sometimes  call  them  Jhtrks,  but 
commonly  Ugner  {Hungarians).  The 
country  itself  was  called,  from  them,  Hun- 

Maha  {in  &ar\9crk,  great,  laree) ;  a  prefix 
to  many  names,  as  McJimwddyl^reat  river). 

Mahabharata.  {Sec IndianlMeraiure.) 

Mahe;  a  town  and  -fortress  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  belonging  to 
the  French;  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Calicut; 
Ion.  7S'S&  E.;  lat.  11^43'  N.;  popula- 
tion, about  6000.  It  is  a  -neat  town,  and  a 
station  of  the  East  India  company's  com- 
mercial agent,  and  carries  on  a  trade  in 
pepper,  sandal-wood  and  cinnamon. 

Mahmoud,  first  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide 
dynasty,  was  son  of  tlie  governor  of  Cho- 
rasan,  q?d  sovereign  of  G^azna.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  his  father  died,  m  997. 
He  drove  the  kinr  of  Turkestan  from 
Chorasan,  and,  in  1001,  invaded  Hindoos- 
tan,  and  captured  Glebal,  a  powerful  jirince. 
In  1002,  lie  reduced  KhaHf,  the  revolted 
ffovemor  of  6egestan.  He  repeated  his 
mvaaon  of  India,  returned,  and  overcame 
Ilek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chorasan. 
He  defkited  him  a  second  time,  though 
Ilek  had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan, 
witi.  50^000  boivc.    He  now  exteaded  liis 


conquests  for  and  wide,  and  acquired  im- 
mense treasures.  In  1029,  be  conquered 
Persian  Irak.  He  died  in  1030,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  31  years.  He  is  ex- 
tolled by  tlie  Mohammedan  writers,  fiwr 
his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,  which  hb 
spread  in  India  by  the  extermination  of  a 
vast  number  of  idolaters^  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  temples. 

MAHMOtm  II ;  khan  and  padishah,  sul- 
tan of  the  Ottomans,  the  29th  sovereign  of 
the  fiimily  of  Osman,  the  26th  grand  sul- 
tan, and  21st  caliph, "  the  shadow  of  Al- 
lah upon  earth  ;*•  an  absolute  prince,  who, 
possessing  by  nature  the  disposition  of  a 
despot,  has  been  obliged,  fi)r  a  great  part 
of  his  reign,  to  contend  a^nst  rebelhons 
in  the  provinces,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  aon 
of  Abd-ul-Hhamid,  who  died  in  1789.  He 
was  bom  J\ily  20, 1785,  and  was  brought 
np  in  the  ancient  seraglio.  (See  Ottoman 
Kmpire.)  Mustapha  iV,  the  elder  brother 
6f  Af ahmoud,  who  ascended  the  thrpne 
in  1807,  had  already,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deaths 
that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to  fear, 
when  Ramir  Eflfendi^paymast^r  of  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  2000  Albanians,  res- 
cued the  prince.  The  valiant  Bcuraktar, 
pacha  of  Ruschuk,  immediately  deposed 
Mustapha  IV,  and  girded  Mahmoud  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  July  28,  180B. 
Fourteen  weeks  afterwards,  the  janiza- 
ries, offended  by  the  militaiy  reforms 
made  by  the  grand  vizier  Balraktar,  took 
the  seraglio  by  storm.  Balraktar  imme- 
diately ordered  the  execution  of  Mustapha 
and  his  mother,  and  then  blew  himself 
up  with  his  enemies.  This  happened 
Nov.  16,  1808.  (See  Ottoman  Emjnrt.) 
The  battle  between  the  Seymens  (innintry 
on  the  European  system,  in  favor  of  whom 
the  saltan  Mahmoud  had  declared  him- 
self) and  the  janizaries  was  continued 
36  hours  longer  in  the  seraglio  and  the 
capital,  amidst  pillage  and  conflagrations. 
The  rebels  gained  the  victory,  and,  ft)r 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  Mahmoud  was 
compelled  to  send  deputies  to  them,  and 
to  submit  tinconditionally  to  their  de-> 
mands.  After  these  horrors,  Mahmoud 
was  not  able  to  execute  anv  plan  of  re- 
form in  the  army,  although  he  still  perse- 
vered in  his  intention.  At  every  attempt, 
the  janizaries  obtained  by  force  the  dis- 
charge and  execution  of  the  commanders 
and  ministers  who  undertook  to  establish 
order  and  discipline.  Mahmoud  thought 
only  of  securing  himsdf  upon  the  throne, 
gtakied  wMb  the  blood  of  his  uncle  S^m 
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and  of  bM  bi:pi|ier  ttfuBtupba.  He  tbere-^ 
lore,  accordiog  to  Pouqueville,  murdored 
the  son  of  Mustapba  IV,  an  in£uu  three 
inooths  old,  wad  ordej:^  four  pregtmiyt 
fiulCBBOs  to  be  £ewed  up  in  ,  sacka,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bospboms;  Thue  he 
ismaioed  the  lost  and  only  descendant  of 
the  iiunily  of  the  propheJu  Ub  will  was 
BOW  made  known  by  the  seyereat  onkrek 
Without  advisers,  without  resoureas,  and 
almost  without  an  army,  he  conunued  the 
war  with  Ruesia,  and  against  the  Serviansr 
At  length,  when  he  waa  totally  exhausted, 
his  divan  concluded  a  treaty  at  Buc^iarest, 
with  Russia,  ^y^  1612.  This  meas^ 
ure  was  advised  by  England,  but  disap* 
pointed  tlie  expectations  of  Napoleon, 
who.  in  conneuon  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, nad  pronounced  the  integrity  of  the 
P<»t^  (See  Ottoman  Empire.)  Having 
been  educated  in  the  seraglio,  where  the 
validif  or  sultana  mother,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  never  calls  her  son  other- 
wise than,  Mf  iton,  my  iigtr!  the  grand 
seignior  kiaows  no  law,  hut  some  forms  of 
custom,  and  has  no  regard  for  amr  con- 
straints but  those  of  necessity*  The  cir- 
cumstances of  horror,  under  which  he  as- 
cended the  throne,  aod  the  dangers  which 
peipetually  surrounded  it,  hardened  his 
heart  and  blinded  his  judgment  As  eve- 
ly  sultan  is  directed  to  learn  some  ait,  he 
dMMe  callipaphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  Mah^ 
iBOud  resolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand 
lA  the  kiat-sherifi&,  or  orders,  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  his 
thoughts^  His  papers  soon  accumulated 
to  stich  a  degree  upon  his  sofa,  tliat  he 
lodged  around  for  a  private  keeper  of  the 
archives.  He  found  a  suitable  person  for 
this  office  in  his  barber  (Berber  Baschi), 
who  was  doubly  worthyof  his  coniidence, 
because  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Khalct  Eflfendi,  a  courtier,  who  amused 
and  ruled  the  sultan  by  his  buffoonery, 
also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favor. 
Beiber  Baschi  introduced  this  Khalet  to 
Mahmond ;  he  had  once  been  his  com- 
papion  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Galata,  a 
clerk  of  the  corporation  of  butcheie  in 
Constantinople.  He  was  afterwards,  in 
1806,  the  ambassador  of  Sehm  111  to  the 
oonrt  of  Napoleon.  These  men  were  the 
centre  of  all  the  intrigues  which  spread 
from  the  scrapie  to  the  provinces.  Kha^ 
let  soon  amaaied  ^leat  weakh .  by  means 
of  presents,  and  his  influence  became  so 
iaiportant,  that  he  completely  governed  the 
auitan  and  the  submissive  chvan.  But  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  the  mufU  to  ad- 
mit him  among  the  ulemas.  (See  OUo* 
Ea^nrtf  at  the  end  of  the  artiele,) 


'Wb»  pidrileged  caste  seemed  to  receive 
the  universal  favorite,  because  he  was 
the,  son  of  a  man  who  sold  livers,  and, 
moreover,  a  ohildof  the  worid,  who  drank 
wine.  Khalet  punished  the  mufli  with 
banishraent.  The  new  mufU,  therefore, 
and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eagei^ 
to  employ  every  means  to  conciliate  the 
fevor  of  Bai)er  Baschi  and  Khalet  Ef-^ 
fendi.  The  latter,  however,  avoided  re- 
ceiving any  important  office,  lest  he 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  ill 
success  of  any  measure  which  he  advised^ 
But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  the  gov- 
ernors, who  plundered  the  provinces,  and 
who  bribed  the  principal  members  of  the 
divan ;  and  was  careful  that  no  complaint 
should  reach  the  eai9  of  the  sultan; 
Pouqueville  maintains,  that  the  grand^ 
seignior  himself  shared  with  his  favorite 
the  sums  extorted  from  the  rich.  Mah- 
moud  exhibited,  however,  a  proud  and 
inflexible  dispoailion  towaids  Christian 
princes.  The  speedv  execution  of  justice 
m  the  capital,  uniteci  whh  the  severe  and 
bloody  poHce,  over  which  Mahmoud,  who 
not  unfrequently  walked  about  incoenito, 
kept  watch,  she  Ws  that  he  was  not  deficient 
in  energy  or  talents.  But  the  great  and 
tlie  powerful  alwa>'B  remained  the  slaves 
of  his  humor,  his  avarice  and  his  suspi- 
cion. No  high  officer,  whether  guilty  or  ' 
iimocent,  was  secnre  of  his  property  or 
his  life }  hence  the  universal  disposition 
for  a  revolution,  and  the  intriguing  policy 
of  the  divan,  to  make  the  satra))s  instru- 
ments of  their  mutual  destruction,  and 
thus  to  obtain  the  treasures  of  both  parties. 
The  reign  of  Mahmoud  has  therefore 
been  a  continued  scene  of  treasons  and 
rebelUons.  The  Servians  (q.  v.)  succeed- 
ed in  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  pacha' 


ofBelgrade;  Mohamraefl  AU  Pacha  (q.  v.). 
conqueror  of  the  Mamehike  beys  and  of 
the  Wechabites,  became  almost  absolute 


sovereign  of  Egypt ;  by  means  of  bloody 
insurrections,  Rumelia,  Widdhi,  Damas- 
cus, Tiebisond,  St  Jean-d'Acre,  Aleppc^ 
Bagdad,  Lattakia  (anciently  Laodicea), 
and  other  pacbalics,  changed  their  mas- 
ters ;  the  bold  and  crafly  Ah  (q.  v.),  in  Ja- 
nina,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Epi- 
rus.  To  make  himself  master  of  the 
tPeasuree  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the 
advice  of  Khalet  Efl^ndi,  accused  hhn  of 
high  treason.  This  policy  involved  the 
Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  betrayed  its 
weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair, 
and  brought  on  their  revolution.  A  for- 
eign embassy  informed  the  Porte  of  the 
pknsof  the  Qreek^*  and  Khalet  Effendi 
*  Sm  PowiaeviUe't  HUMrt  lU  la  R^emrm' 
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raaoWed  to  extirpate  tb^m.  In  the  name 
of  Mahinoud,  ne  gave  the  following 
pommiasion  to  the  semskier  Ismael  and 
Kliurscbid  Paeba — "Every. Christian  ca- 
pable of  beariqg  arms  must  die ;  tlie  boi^a 
ahail  be  circuiacised  and  educated  in  foe 
military  discipline  of  £urope ;  not  to  of<* 
fend  die  ulemai^  they  shall  be  styled  joh-  ' 
izariesJ"*  All  the  decrees  which  roused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces^  the  equip- 
ment of  the  ^thful  for  war,  fiivorable 
prophecies  in  the  imme  of  the  prophet, 
tlie  proscriptions  and  executions  of  the 
rich,  the  profanation  of  Christian  churches, 
&-C.,— all  these,  Pouqueville  says,  proceed- 
ed from  the  seraglio,  and  were  the  work 
of  KhaleL  Cruel^  and  avarice  led  the 
sultan  and  his  favorite  to  these  measures 
of  terror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  firom 
the  patriarch,  and  proauses  of  amnesty, 
made  only  to  lie  violated,  they  strove  to 
pe»uade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  The  |;nuid  seignior  himself  was 
present  when  the  innocent  prince  Con- 
stantino Morousi  was  beheaded.  He 
beheld  from  .a  Jdosk  of  the  seraglio  the 
bodies  of  the  patriarch  Gregory  (q.  y.) 
and  of  the  murdered  memt^  of  the 
Grecian  synod,  dragged  by  Jews,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  witnessed  the 
execution  of  the  prinpes  Mavrocordaio 
and  Chantzerys,  with  a  mtdutttde  of  rich 
merchants  and  banken  of  the  Porte. 
AVhen  Mahmoud  had,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
destroymg  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  two  principalities  where  the  rebdiiQa 
prigu)ated,  while  the  disafl^t^govemon 
in  the  provinces  had  been  subdued  by  am- 
bitious pachas,  and  the  head  of  the  ibimidfl^ 
bleAli  lay  at  his  feet ;  when  he  had  happily 
concluded  the  war  with  Persia  by  the 

Seace  of  182^  brought  about  by  the  me- 
iution  of  Eii^land,  and  had  no  more  to. 
fear  from  the  Wechabite8^-*4hen  it  waa^ 
after  so  many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with 
apparent  succ^s,  he  every  day  grew  mofe 
cruel  and  more  intolerable.  The  ohildron 
and  grand-children  of  Ah,  who  had  sur- 
rendered  themselves  on  the  faith  oi  the 
sultan,  were  put  to  death.  Inflexible  in 
tliat  design  of  extermination  which  ha 
had  conceived  against  the  Greeks,  he  8ub<- 
mitted  to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  onJjr  a 
few  particulars  relating  to  the  xevtoiatioii 

tiontUkt  CMet  (Uiitery  of  tte  fUgoMratioa  of 
Greece),  ii.  171. 

*  AAer  the  fall  of  All,  Khurschid  was  ordwed 
by  the  grahd^  seignior  to  massacre  the  whole 
Greek  popuIaUon  of  Ephrus,  showing*  no  com- 
imMion  even  to  women  aad  childreo ;  to  extor- 

KioQtc  the  Moreots,  aod  to  lay  w%Um  the  wMe 
orea.— Fouquovilie,  iii.  3S5. 


•f  tlMcburchM  «Dd  of  the  wA^vmgtB  t€ 
trade,  and,  after  the  intercession  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Elnglaiid  for  three  yeaifi^ 
he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  MoJda- 
tU  and  Walacbia,  June  93, 1834.  When 
the  diplomatic  corps  in  Pera  protested 
against  Che  execution  of  the  prelales,  he 
answered — **'  The  sultan  is  an  abeokite,  in- 
dependent  savereign,  accountable  for  bis 
actions  to  no  man."  His  divan,  likewise, 
refused  to  send  a  plenipotendary  to  the 
congress  of  Verona.  But  Mahmoud 
trembled  whenever  the  rase  of  the  jani- 
zariee,  whose  severe  generab  tried  in  vain 
to  bridle  them,  wasted  the  capital  with  firs 
and  sword;  he  sacrificed  every  thing  to 
oahn  their  fury — the  most  able  men  in  the 
state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest  rebi- 
tives,  his  most  tried  friends,  and  even  Kha- 
Jet  Efiendi,  whose  services  were  indis- 
pensable to  him.  In  this&vorite  the  jaiih 
izaries  saw  the  author  of  the  iatal  Greek 
revolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  exac- 
tions which  were  intended  to  supply  the 
extravagance  of  the  semgtia  They  com^ 
menced  their  attacks  upon  him  by  posting 
up  pasquinades  on  his  character ;  scur- 
rilous songs  were  sung  in  die  vwatch- 
kooses  respecting  Khalet  E6fendi  and 
Khasnadar  IJsta,  the  fiivorite  slave  of  the 
sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more 
than  it  would  to  support  a  whole  amy^ 
In  vain  did  Khalet  endeavor  to  escape  the 
storm  himself  by  executing  the  geneiahv 
whom  he  charged  widi  the  niisfbrtunes  in 
Greece,  or  rich.  Greeks,  whom  he  accused 
of  beiiig  traitora ;  in  vain  did  he  lavish 
gold,  with  an  unspariitf  hand,  on  the  reb- 
els: the  highest  men  or  the  emphv  theoa- 
selves  prepared  his  deetmctioo,  because 
be  enj^ed  alone  the  confidence  of  the 
grand  seizor.  He  and  his  creatures,  the 
gmd  vizier,  Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti, 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  tlie 
jiuuzaries,  and  substitute  discipttned 
troops  in  their  stead.  A  rebeUion  finally 
hit>ke  out  m  November,  1839,  and  the 
sultan  banished  the  grand  vissier,  the  mo^ 
ti,  Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Efiendi ;  a 
vast  number  of  officers  vinere  executed  or 
dismissed.  Khasnadar  Usta,  the  favorite 
slave,  was  committed  to  the  cinef  of  the 
•uiHiohs  for  ooiTsetion,  and  shut  up  in  the 
prison  of  the  harem,  with  se^^eral  OdaUrics. 
khalet  cetahied  his  prooerty,  and  retii«d 
td  Iconium,  the  phioe  of  his  exile,  with  a 
prinoely  retinue.  Bui  his  enemies  soon 
succeeded  m  persuading  the  sohan  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  and  confiscate  the 

*UpoB  her  representatioo.  Mahmoud  ordered 
tlMl  toe  mastic  viUa|;es  of  »cio,  triuch  supplied 
i^^soBBi  with  huGuiiei/ should  be-^piSBd* 
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.  wealth  of  his  ibrorite.  This  measure  wite 
immediateiy  followed  by  a  finnan  doom- 
ing Kbalet  to  death.  He  was  executed 
December  ^  by  the  asa  of  the  janizaries, 
though  he  con«dered  his  safety  secured 
by  a  firman  under  the  hand  of  the  sultan, 
and  his  friends  and  creatures  sufiered  the 
same  fiite*    Mahmoiid  complied  with  ev- 

.ery  wish  of  the  janizaries,  which  was 
made  to  him  by  their  representatives  in 
the  divan*  "When  peace  seemed  to  be 
sigain  restored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  brought  to  a 
elose,  he  resolved  to  t^unish  the  insolence 
of  this  soldiery.  The  grand  vizier  Ab- 
dullah, a  fiiend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
uga.  of  the  janizaries,  both  enemies  of 
^alet,  were  deposed  and  put  to  death. 
Great  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks,  in  1824 ;  the 
pros|>ect  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with 
Raasia,  which  announced  to  the  divan 
the  mission  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau- 
fnerre,  as  its  minister,  to  Constantinople ; 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  viceroy  of  Eeypt 
against  Candia  and  Morea ;  the  arrived  of 
the  French  ambassador,  general  Guillemi- 
not ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 

'^  with  Austria  and  England  ;   the  fall  of 

*' Jpeara,  July  3, 1824  j— in  fine,  every  thing 
conspired  to  fill  the  sultan  with  the  proud- 
est expectations.  But  wlien  the  severities 
of  his  son-in-law  and  fiivorite,  Hussein, 
aga  pacha  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
measures  of  the  grand  vizier  Ghalib,  re- 
newed tiie  old  spirit  of  sedition ;  and  when 
news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
seniskier.  Dervish  Pacha,  was  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  in  June,  1824,  and  from  Epi- 
ms,  where  Omer  Vrione  bad  effected 
nothing  for  the  Porte ;  when  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  before  Iv^ara  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  expedition  of  the  capu- 
dan  pacha  agamst  Samos  failed,— then  the 
rage  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople 
btiist  forth  with  redoubled  violence, 
l^eir  hatred  against  Mahmoud  was  vent- 
ed in  the  boldest  threats,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  represented  bis  eldest  son, 
Abd-ul-Hhamid,*  who  was  bom  March 
6, 1813,  as  subject  to  epilepey,  and  of  hav- 
ing, under  this  pretence,  withdrawn  him 
fiom  view,  that  he  might  poison  him  with 
impunity,  if  the  insurgents  should  seek 
to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflagrations, 
and  to  sfive  himself  Mahmoud  deposed 
Hussein  Pacha  and  the  aga  of  the  arsenal, 

*ThiB  prince  died  in  1823.    The  second  son, 
Bfabmottd,  dwd  in  1822,  and  there  is  now  living 
only  Abd'ol-Medschid,  who  \V9S  bom  Apiil  20, 
'  1S&,  and  Abd-Ql-Axis,  bom  Feb.  8. 1830. 


in  August,  1894,  banli^ed  them  from  the 
country,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  into 
the  mosque.  September  14,  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Silistria,  a 
fiiend  to  the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Glia- 
lib  as  grand  vizier.  As  the  dangers  thick- 
ened around  him,  Mahmoud  grew  more 
firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the 
plan  of  a  total  reformation,  lie  com- 
menced with  severe  measures:  August  12, 
1625,  he  went  so  fares  to  forbid  the  Bible 
of  tlie  Christians  to  be  distributed  in  his 
empire.  Greater  activity  and  important 
Improvement  in  the  arsenal  and  in  the 
marine,  at  last,  gave  the  Ottoman  fleet  a 
kind  of  superiority  over  the  Grecian. 
Tlie  new  seraskier  (Redschid  Pacha), 
and  the  new  capudan  pacha  (Khosrew) 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  predeces- 
sors. From  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 
divan  received  the  most  important  aid  in 
the  Morea ;  but  tbey  dekiyed  from  month 
to  montli  the  redress  of  the  complaints  of 
Russia.  At  length,  when  the  emperor 
Nicholas  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
speedy  termination,  Mahmoud  was  forced 
to  accept,  May  14,  the  uUimaium  of  April 
5, 1826,  which  was  defivered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  The  Turkish  troops  now 
evacuated  Moldavia  and  Walacbia.  The 
question  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
also  settled  by  the  tieaty  of  Ackennan, 
Oct  6,  1826,  and  Mabmoud  granted  to 
Russia  all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here 
agreed  upon,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect  until  May,  1829,  afler  which  the 
Russian  minister,  M.  de  RibeaupieiTe,  had 
an  audience  with  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
grand  sultan,  June  7  and  14.  Mahmoud 
was  made  compliant  principally  by  the 
dangerous  reform  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  troops.  He  had  long  r^ 
solved  to  disijolve  the  janizaiies,  and  th^ 
burning  of  the  village  of  Galata  by  ihem 
(Jan.  3—5, 1826),  decided  him  to  put  bis 
plans  into  immediate  execution.  With 
this  object,  he  issued  (May  29,  1826)  a 
hatti-slteriff  on  the  discipline  of  the  janJ 
zaries  and  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  rebellion 
of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople  took 
place  (Jtme  14) ;  but  the  sultan  unrolled 
the  banner  of  the  prophet,  and,  after  a 
bk)ody  contest,  repulsed  the  insurgents  on 
the  15th.  A  fetva  of  the  mufli,  seconded 
by  a  firman  of  the  sultaii^  now  declared 
the  janizaries  (q.  v.)  dissolved.  On  this 
occasion,  tlie  grand  seignior  distinguished 
himself  as  well  for  his  courage  as  for  his 
firmness.  Fur  many  days  and  nights,  he 
encamped  with  his  ministers  and  generals 
on  the  Atmeidan.    He  used  every  cflbit 
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foT  the  formation  of  an  army  on  the  Euro- 
pf  an  system,  and  succeeded  in  one  of  the 
nr.ost  perilous  reforms  ever  undertaken. — 
(I 'or  further  information,  see  Janizaries ; 
lor  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  question,  see  Greece,  Re- 
volution o/I  near  the  end  \  for  the  kte  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  declared  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  March  14,  1828,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerman^see  Russia, and  Turk^.)  The 
sultan  is  said  to  have  lately  adopted  the 
European  dress. 

Mahooany;  the  wood  of  the  stoteienia 
inahogoni^  a  lofty  and  beauiifhl  South 
American  tree,  allied  to  the  pride  of  India, 
which  is  so  commonly  inn*oduced  into  the 
Southern  States,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  family — meliacece.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  pairs 
of  oval,  acuminate,  entire  leaflets,  and  des- 
titute of  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  are  disposed  in  loose 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  hArd,  woo<l v,  oval 
capsule,  about  as  large  a5  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  reddish- 
brown,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  forming  very  elegant  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  It  is  brought  princiiMilly 
from  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  which  places  it  is  exported,  in  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  dnd  especially  to  the  U.  States, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
have  brought  into  disuse  many  of  our 
native  kinds  of  wood,  which  otherwise 
would  be  highly  esteemed  in  cabinet- 
making.  The  tree  ^  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  its  tinnk  often  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feet.  Mahogany-cutting  constitutes 
a  principal  occujmlion  of  the  British  set- 
tlers in  Honduras.  Gangs  of  Negroes, 
consisting  of  from  10  to  50  each,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work:  one  of  their  number 
18  styled  the  huntsman,  and  his  d  uty  is  to 
traverse  tlie  woods  in  search  of  the  trees. 
When  these  have  been  discovered,  a  stage 
is  erected  against  each,  so  high  that  the 
tree  may  be  cut  down  at  about  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  After  the  branches  are 
^  lopped,  the  task  commences  of  convey- 
ing the  logs  to  the  water's  side,  which 
is  often  a  work  of  considerable  diflS- 
culty.  They  now  float  down  the  cur- 
rent singly,  till  they  are  stopped  by  cables, 
which  are  purposely  stretched  across  the 
river  at  some  distance  below.  Here  the 
different  gangs  seleet  their  own  logs,  and 
form  them  into  separate  rafts,  preparatory 
to  their  flnai  destination.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  profits  of  this  busineds  hare 


been  very  great,  and  a  ^ngle  tree  has 
sometimes  men  known  to  have  produced 
between  $4000  and  $5000.  Maho^ny 
now  begins  to  be  rare  in  St.  Dommgo, 
Jan)aica,  and  the  other  West  India  islands. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
England  about  the  year  1724. 
Mahomet.  (See  MohammeiL) 
Mahoiv,  PortMahon  (Porlus  Magor^); 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  the  capital; 
kt  39°  51'  N.;  Ion.  4°  IB'  E.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  go\'enior  and  the  prineipal 
autliorities  of  the  island.  It  is  built  chiefly 
on  Jofty  rocks,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and 
healtliy  air.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  constructed,  neatly  kept,  and  pro\ided 
with  cisterns.  Its  harbor  is  dne  of  th« 
safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
large  fleete,  but  at  the  entrance  there  aw 
some  shoalk  It  is  defended  by  three  bat-  ^ 
teries  and  eight  large  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  are  four  islets  near,  one  of  which 
contains  a  spacious  naval  ho&pital  for  800 
patients,  founded  by  the  English  in  1711 ; 
another,  the  quarantine  buildings ;  a  third, , 
one  of  the  finest  lazarettos  in  Europe,  for 
1500  inniates;  a  fourth,  an  arsenal.  A 
natural  mole  runs  along  the  harbor,  and  is 
occupied  by  shops  with  naval  stores.  Ma- 
hon  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1708 ;  by 
the  French  in  1756 ;  restored  to  the  for- 
mer in  1763;  and  taken  by  the  Spauianis, 
after  a  memorable  siege,  in  1782. 

Mahrattas;  a  Hindoo  nation  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  Deccan.  They 
first  became  known  to  Europeans  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  have 
become  celebrated  within  the  last  50  years. 
They  originated  fitjm  the  Rajapoots,  an 
old  warlike  tribe.  Being  driven  by  the 
Mongols  from  the  provinces  of  Hindostan, 
where  they  dwelt,  they  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains extending  firom  Surat  to  Goa.  The 
various  tribes  of  which  the  nation  con- 
sisted, were  united  into  a  monarchy,  the 
founder  of  which,  Sevaiee,  died  in  1680. 
The  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Sattarah. 
Inured  in  their  hills  to  all  the  hardships 
of  war,  accustomed  to  live  on  rice  and 
water,  and  armed  with  excellent  sabres, 
they  formed,  like  the  Cossacks,  with  tlieir 
hardy  horses,  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
was  the  terror  of  their  neighbors,  uimhi 
whom  they  made  firequent  attacks.  When 
Aurengzebe  (q.  v.J  attacked  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  the  innabitants  called  in  the 
Mahrattas  to  then-  aid,  and  the  ft>nnida})le  ' 
conqueror  found  it  prudent  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  terms  very  advantageous  for 
them.    After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe^ 
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^  Halmmad  took  advantage  pf  the  cH0- 
seiVHons  which  agitated  the  Mongol  stat<i8, 
te  extend  tlieir  own  territory.  Their  ter- 
ritory oiDOUBted  to  about  503,3^  square 
milt^  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
uncultivated.  The  eovereigus  of  tliis 
powerful  naonarchy,  the  successors  of 
Sevajee,  bore  the  dtle  of  vuAa  rcQoh 
(grand  prince).  They  abandoned  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  govern  mem  entirely  to 
their  ministers,  by  whom  they  were  held 
as  prisoners.  The  lost  of  the  royal  Bunily, 
Kam  Rajah>  ascended  the  tiirone  in  1740, 
at  tlie  age  of  eight  years.  His  prime  minis- 
ter, the  "ptishoah  (grand  vizier)  Jiajeerow, 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  seized  the  reins  of  government 
-with  the  aid  of  JElajooiee,  anotlier  minister, 
and  confined  Ram  Kajah,  (who  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  till  his  dealli  in  1777,) 
though  he  lefl  him  a  show  of  dignity. 
BajeeroWy  with  the  other  ministc^r,  then 
proceeded  to  divide  the  territories  as  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  the  former  assuming 
the  western  provinces,  and  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Poonab.  His  kingdom  was  called 
the  empire  of  the  Poonah-Mahrattas.  Ra- 
joojee  took  the  eastern  provinces,  establish- 
ed his  court  at  Nagpour^  and  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Berar-Mahrattas.  Bajeerow 
died  in  1761.  The  dignity  of  peiakwah 
was  hereditary  in  his  family.  But  a 
eouneil  of  government  was  formed  in 
1777,  couaistiug  of  12  Braaiins,  which  left 
the  peUhwah  nothing  but  the  executive 
power.  This  division  of  the  Mabratta 
dates  could  not  be  effected  \vithout  the 
eoDsent  of  the  principal  governors  of  the 
separate  states ;  they  were  gained  by  addi- 
tions of  power  and  revenue.  Hence 
many  Mahratta  princes  arose,  some  of 
wIkmh  were  only  in  appearance  dependent 
upon  the  sovereigns  ot  the  more  extensive 
districts,  much  as  the  Grennan  princes,  an- 
ciendy  depeinled  en  the  emperor. — 1.  The 
empire  or  the  Poonah-Malutittas  compre- 
hended the  whole  coast. fi-om  Qoa  to 
Cambay,  and  waa  suirounaed  by  Mysore, 
Golcomla,  Berar,  and  tlie  Mahratta  prin^ 
cipoUties  Gruzerat,  Oojeui,  and  Indore. 
It  contains  the  most  important  possessions 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  Bajeerow 
defeated  the  Mussuhnana  in  1760,  and 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  This  brought  the  Poonah- 
MahnittBS  in  contact  with  the  territory 
voder  AbdaUah,  forroeriy  a  general  of  Na- 
dir Shah,  llie  peishwah  having  formed  a 
plan  for  driving  the  Mohammedans  out 
of  the  country,  and  extending  the  domin- 
km  of  the  Mabrattas  over  all  ludia,  the 
wiioie  couixtiy  was  divided  (1759--61) 


into  two  pardea.  The  Mohammedans  ad- 
hered to  Abdallah,  and  appeared  150,000 
strong  in  the  plains  of  Carnaul  and  Pani- 
put ;  the  Mahrattas,  together  with  the 
Jats,  were  200,000  strong.  After  a  lonff 
and  Uoody  batde,  the  latter  were  deteatec^ 
and  lost  au  hopes  of  the  supremacy  over 
India,  which  had  been  the  object  of  die 
war.  Bajeerow  died  soon  after.  His  son 
Maderow  died  in  1772,  his  grandson  Na- 
itun  Row  was  assassinated  in  1773,  by  his 
uncle  Ragobah.  The  latter  couJd  not, 
Itowever,  obtain  quiet  possession  of  the  pe- 
iskwahshipf  for  a  posthumous  child  of  Na- 
rain  was  acknowledged  for  his  lawful 
son.  Ragobah  ofterod  to  the  English  the 
island  of  Salsette,  on  condition  that  they 
should  support  Ids  claims.  But  tlie  coun- 
cil of  Bengal  was  unwilling' to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Mahrattas,  and,  in  1776, 
concluded  a  treat}',  by  the  terms  of  which 
Ragobah  relinquished  his  pretensions ;  the 
English  were  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Sulsette,  and  to  receive  a  tenitory  produc- 
ing a  yearly  revenue  of  three  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. Ragobah  remained  at  Bombay; 
the  Enghsh  maintained  that  the  district 
ceded  to  them  did  not  yield  the  sum 
agreed  upon.  The  friends  of  Ragobah 
had  defeated  the  adherents  of  the  young 
peMuHih  at  Poonah,  and  die  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  with  the  consent  of  the 
council  of  Bengal,  sent  Racobah,  in  1778, 
with  an  English  army,  to  rponali.  The 
English  gained  many  important  advan- 
tages ;  but,  on  account  of  their  war  widi 
Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  their  chief  object 
It  was  concluded  in  1782.  They  restored 
all  the  conquered  countries  except  Sal- 
sette and  the  neighboring  islands.  Made- 
row,  the  son  of  Narain  Row,  who  had 
been  assasanated,  was  bom  in  1774,  and. 
In  1783,  declared  peishwah,  and  was,  for 
a  time,  under  the  guardiansinp  of  one  of 
the  other  Mahratta  princes.  ^  Bajeerow, 
the  last  peifhtoahy  was  established  by  an 
English  force,  under  the  command  of 
marquis  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  subdued  several  of  the  Mah- 
ratta tribefl)  with  the  assistance  of  die 
British  armies ;  but,  in  1817,  he  com- 
menced hosdlities  against  the  English. 
He  was,  however,  so  severely  handled 
(November  16)  by  ffeneral  Smith,  that  he 
abandoned  his  residence  at  Poonah,  and 
fled  to  a  mountain  fortress.  In  1818,  he 
subuutted  to  the  British  authority,  and 
lived  as  a  private  individual,  with  a  year- 
ly penaon,  under  the  British  inspection. 
— 2.  The  state  of  the  Berar  Maliratias  was 
not  so  deeply  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
but  sufiTered  more  from  domesdc  distuib- 
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^mces.  Ber&r,  the  chief  province,  is  200 
milee  long,  and  170  broad.  Rajooiee,  some 
years  after  his  expeditions  witii  the  pnak- 
took  against  Bengal,  wrested  the  best  part 
of  Onssa  from  Aliverdy,  the  usurper  of 
Bengal  A  shallow  stream  only  separated 
the  Berar  Mahrattas  irom  Bengul,  and 
they  often  made  incursions  into  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  that  beautiful  region. 
These  devastations  were  not  checked  un- 
til after  Cbossim  Aly,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
had  ceded  (17611  Burdwan  and  Midiiar 
pour  to  the  English.  Rajoojee,  the  first 
Berar  rajah,  after  a  long  reign,  left  four 
sons.  The  eldest  succeeded  his  father^ 
but  died  without  children.  The  two  next, 
8ebagee  and  Modagee  engaged  iu  a  war 
fer  the  succession,  in  which  the  former 
fell,  and  the  latter  became  nijah.  He  also 
assisted  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  in  the  war 
against  the  British  (in  1817],  at  first  pri- 
vately, but  afterwards  openly,  and  was 
obDged  to  submit,  and  to  cede  to  the  Eng- 
lish his  fortresses.  Of  the  remaining 
Mahratta  princes,  tlie  most  important  were 
Sindia  and  Hoikar.  The  former  was 
rajah  of  Oojein,  and  had  become  very 
powerful  To  limit  his  growing  power, 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the 
British,  in  1802,  and  he  was  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  (then  general 
Wellesley),  Sept  2^  180a  He  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantaffeous 
peace,  which  Was  afterwards  often  violated. 
He  died  in  1827,  Hoikar,  sovereign  of 
Indore,  whose  revenue  wos  estimated  at 
£4,500,000  steriing,  was  alternately  the 
friend  and  enemy  of  the  English.  In  the 
war  of  1805,  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  disadvantageous  terras.  In  1817,  he 
amn  took  arms,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  submit,  and  deprived  of  two 
thirds  of  his  territories.  He  died  hi  1825. 
Tlie  Mahrattas  profess  the  religion  of 
Brama ;  they  are  strong  and  firmly  buik, 
and  vary  in  their  complexion  from  black 
to  a  light  brown  ;  their  manner  of  living 
IS  simple;  they  have  few  wants;  they 
are  educated  for  war;  in  battle,  they  in- 
toxicate themselves  witli  a  sort  of  opium 
or  wild  hemp,  which  they  smoke,  like 
tobacco.  In  the  last  war,  dieir  artillery  ex- 
hibited as  much  skill  as  courage.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  Maluvtta  states  was  fiicili- 
tated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  milltarv 
caste  of  die  rajahs  was  universally  hated, 
because  they  treated  the  otlier  castes  aa 
riaves.  The  property  and  rights  of  the 
latter  found  protection  only  under  the 
British  dominion.  The  caste  of  warriors 
left  tlie  British  provinces  in  consequence, 
Ibhned  banditti  {j^indartes)  on  the  Ner* 


budda,  and  MUght  proteetkHi  Hfom  tfa» 
small  Mahratta  princes,'  who  were  jeakmt 
of  the  Bridsh.  Thus  arose  die  last  gen- 
eral contest  of  the  Europeans  with  the 
ancient  and  ptoud  c>aste  of  warriois,  whick 
ended  with  the  total  dissolution  of  their 
order,  and  the  overthrow  of  die  inde- 
pendence of  their  princely  fimiiKes,  m 
1818.-~See  PufiT^  iMory  o^l&e  MakraUoi 
(8  vols.,  162a) 

Maia  ;  the  eldest  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  the  mother  of  Mercury  ly  an 
amour  with  Jupiter,  in  a  ffrotto  of  the 
mountain  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia.  Bhewas 
placed,  with  her  six  disten,  among  &e 
stars,  where  they  have  the  common  namd 
of  Pleiades,  The  Romans  alsa  worship- 
ped a  Maia^  who,  however,  was  the  mother 
Earth  (Cybele).  The  Tuseulans  called 
their  principal  deity  Mt^ua,  so  that  hers 
the  two  highest  deities  or  principles  of  na- 
ture appear  in  a  male  and  female  form. 
The  month  of  May  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  them.    (See  Magic,) 

Maid  of  Orleaks.  (See  Jeanne  4*^%^,) 

Mjltdhh  is  the  name  of  an  instrunfent 
of  capital  punishment,  formeriy  used  at 
Halifax,  in  Yoricshire,  and  in  Scotland, 
which  is  the  ptototype  of  the  French  guil- 
lotine. Tiie  maiden  is  a  broad  piece  of 
iron,  a  foot  square,  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above^with  lead.  At  the  timo 
of  execution,  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top 
of  a  fVame  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove  on 
each  side,  for  the  maiden  to  sHde  in.  The 
prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  on  a  sign  given  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  h^d  iiMtantly  sever* 
ed  from  the  body. 

Mail,  Coat  or ;  also  caHed  habergeon. 
There  are  two  sorts — chain  and  plsti 
waiL-^Cbain  maU  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  iron  rings,  each  ring  having  four  othen 
inserted  into  it,  die  whole  exhibiting  a 
kind  of  net^work,  with  circular  meshes, 
every  ring  separately  riveted.  This  kind 
of  mail  answers  to  that  worn  on  the  an- 
cient breast-plates,  whence  they  were  do- 
nominated  lonc(E  hammatrB,  from  the  rings 
being  hooked  together.  The  haberfeou,  or 
haub^,  resembled  a  shirt  in  mnke,  and 
was  thrown  over  the  upper  part  of  the  hody 
above  the  clotHitig^  n  collar  was  a|iplied 
round  the  neck  ^  and  diere  was  a  hood,  or 
net  helmet,  to  trover  the  bead.  Some- 
times the  crown  consisted  of  plates  of 
iron,  instead  of  rings  ^  and  iron  plates,  ia 
like  manner,  were  sometimes  clasped 
around  the  breast  and  back.  In  addition 
to  these  parts,  there  were  trowsere  of  sim- 
ilar construction,  and  It  is  probable,  that 
the  feet  were  defhaded  by  a  gttavd  of  tlMi 
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•tme^lescripdMi^— PioletiaifefMisisted  of 
small  landruB  or  plate^^  usually  of  temper- 
ed mm^  laid  over  each  otiier  like  the 
scftleflof  a  fish,  aad  sewed  to  a  strong  lio- 
ea  or  leathfer  jacket.  The  pkues  were  in 
general  veiy  numerous,  small,  and  united 
so  as  to  move  fif^ely  witbout  impeding  tbe 
motion  of  the  wearer.  The  plate  moil 
was  mu4^fa  more  cumbrous  than  the  chain 
mail,  a  complete  suit  of  ring  mail,  still  in 
existence,  weighing  39  pouiKls,  while  one 
of  plate  weighs  between  70  and  80,  and,  in 
many  cases,  much  more.  (For  a  more 
partioular  accowit  of  the  body  artooTj  see 
CWrcuf.)  The  band»  were  defended  by 
gauntlets,  sometimes  of  ciiain  mail,  but 
more  firequently  of  small  plates  of  iron  riv- 
eted together^  so  as  to  yield  to  every  mo- 
tion of  the  baiid.*  Sotne  gauntlets  enclos- 
ed tbe  whole  hand  as  in  a  box  or  case: 
otheiB  were  divided  into  fingers,  each 
finger  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  separate 
oiecea,  the  inside  being  gioyed  with  bu^ 
leather :  some  of  these  reached  no  higher 
than  the  wrist,  others  to  tbe  elbow.  The 
thiglis  of  the  cavaky  were  defended  by 
small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  bonzontally 
over  each  other,  and  riveted  together, 
forming  what  were  called  cmsiorts^  or 
thigh-pieces.  Of  these,  some  entirely  en- 
closed the  thighs ;  others  only  covered  the 
^nt  of  them,  the  inside,  next  the  horse, 
hehig  unarmed.  They  were  made  flexi- 
ble at  the  knees  by  joints,  Mke  those  in  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  Tassets  or  shfats,  hooked 
.011  to  the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were  used 
by  tbe  in&ntry.  For  the  defence  of  the 
legs,  there  were  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  called 
greaveA,  Plates  of  iron,  covering  the  front 
of  the  leg,  were  also  frequently  worn  over 
the  stocjuQgs  of  mail.  The  greaves  com- 
monly covered  the  leir  all  round ;  with 
these  th^  had.  broad-toed  iron  shoes, 
with  johits  at  the  ankle.  Boots  of  jack- 
leather,  cafied  cwbatdy  (cuir  boyiUi\  were 
also  worn  by  horsemen.  The  di^rent 
pieces  of  armor  covering  tbe  body  were 
called,  collectively,  a  coal  q/*  mmL  Com- 
plete coats  of  mail  continued  to  be  used 
throogh  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
b^innini^  of  the  eighteenth  eentiuy.  Ar- 
mor gradually  contmued  decreasing,  both 
frona  kinovations  and  from  its  utihtybe- 
Hur  diuuiiiahed,  and,  in  1690,  most  of  the 
d^HMve  armor  throughout  Qreat  Britain 
was  returned  to  the  Tower,  whence  k 
had  been  issued.   . 

VLau^  and  Mail  Coaches.  (See  PosU.) 

MAiNBODiu^Xouis,  a  celebrated  French 

ecclefliastiGal  historian,  was  bora  at  Nancy 

in  1690,  entered  mto  the  sodety  of  Jesu^ 

Its  at  sixaeen  yevs  of  age^  and,  when 
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hb  had  finished  the  usual  course  of  study, 
became  classical  teacher  for  six  years. 
Having  written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  tlte 
rights  of  the  Gallican  church  againA  the 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  be  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  (1682), 
by  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI ;  for  which 
di^race  he  was  compensated  by  a  pen- 
sion from  Louis  XIV.  Ue  died  in  1666. 
As  a  historian,  he  is  partial  and  inexact 
His  complete  historical  works  (26  vols., 
12mo.,  1686)  contain  Histories  of  the  Cru- 
sades^ of  the  League;  of  the  Decline  of  tbe 
Empire  after  Charlemagne ;  of  the  Pontifi- 
cates of  St  Gregory  and  St.  Leo;  of  the 
Schism  of  tbe  Grreeks ;  of  the  Grand 
Schism  in  the  East ;  of  Arianism;  of  the  Ico- 
noclasts; of  Lutheronism,  and  of  Calvinism. 
Maimon,  Moses  Ben,  or  Maimonidks, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
scholars,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  in  Spaii^ 
in  1199.  With  the  lessons  of  the  Arabian 
Thophail  and  Averrocte  in  medicine  and 
philosophy,  he  united  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient philosophere,  particularly  of  Aris- 
totle, ami  thus  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  To 
escape  their  persecutions,  be  went  to 
Egypt,  and  became  physiaan  to  the  sul- 
tan Saladin,  under  whose  potecdon  he 
established  a  celebrated  semiaaiy  in  Alex- 
andria. The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leare  that  city,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  he  closed  in 
Cairo  or  in  Palestine,  in  1205,  was  passed 
in  continual  wanderings.  Among  his 
writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Moreh 
^evockm  (the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed), 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  reason,  or  a  son  of 
reli^ous  philosophy,  which  bears  strong 
testimony  to  his  acuteness  and  clear  un- 
derstanding. It  was  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  and  translated  by  some  Jews  mto 
Hebrew,  and  by  Buxtorf  into  Latin  (1699). 
Among  his  otlier  works,  his  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Miscfana,  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin  (Amsterdam,  6  vol&,  fol.] ;  his 
Jfad  Chazakha  (Strong  Hand),  an  anridtf- 
ment  of  the  Talmud  (Venice,  4to18.,  foL); 
his  Sepher  HammiMh,  or  Book  of  Pre- 
cepts, Hebrew  and  Latin  (Amsterdam, 
1640),  an  exposition  of  613  amrmatiyeand 
negadve  precepts  of  the  law,— deserve 
mentk>n.  He  was  also  author  of  a  book 
on  Idolatry,  transkted  by  Vossius ;  one  on 
Christ,  translated  by  GJ^braid  ;  several 
medical  and  other  works,  letters  and  ea- 
says.  The  Jews  call  him  the  cbrlor,  the 
great  tagle^  the  giory  ^  Hu  WtH^  the 
lifkt  of  the  East,  and  consider  him  inlb- 
rioc  only  to  Moses.    They  often  desigtuilo 
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bim»  accordiDg  to  thdr  usuid  cubUhh,  by 
the  four  letters  R*  M.  B.  M.  (Rabbi  Moses 
Ben  MuimoD),  whence  the  uaine  Rambm. 

Maimon,  Solomon»a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  born  in  Lithuania,  1753, 
was  the  sou  of  a  poor  mbbi,who  directed  his 
f  tudies  to  the  Talmud.  AAer  having  lived 
in  extreme  poverty^  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge carried  him  to  GeruMiny,  where  he 
became  known  to  Mendelssohn,  iu  Berlin, 
and  obtained  assistance  from  him.  He 
pursued  his  studies,  particularly  in  philos- 
ophy, with  great  zeal,  turned  his  attention 
for  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to 
Haml)urg,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned 
to  Berhn,  and  died  in  Silesia,  in  1800. 
He  wrote  Memoii?  of  his  own  Life  (Ber- 
hn, 1792-^  2  vols.).  Jlfoimomano,  illus- 
trative of  his  character,  were  pubhshed  by 
8.  J.  Wolff  (Berlin,  1813).  He  was  the 
autlior  of  Essays  on  the  Transcendental 
.Philosophy  (Berlin,  1790) ;  Essay  toward 
a  New  Logic,  with  letters  to  iEnesidemus 
(Beriin,  1794),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
correct  and  define  more  accurately  Kant's 
transcendental  logic ;  a  work  On  the 
Cateffories  of  Aristotle  (1794) ;  and  Critical 
Inqmries  into  the  Human  Miud  (Leipsic, 
1797).  In  these  wrilings  he  developes 
ibe  doctrines  of  the  cridcal  philosophy 
with  great  ingenuity. 

Main  A ;  a  small  village  of  the  Morea, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  situated 
in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Ion.  22^ 
22^  E. ;  lat  36^  42^  N.  The  district  is 
mountainous,  the  least  ferdle  part  of  the 
peninsula  comprising  the  southteast  put 
of  ancient  Laconia,  and  at  present  is  in- 
cluded m  the  provinces  of  Laconia  and 
Lower  Messenia.    (See  Mainot84) 

Main  dk  Justice  (French,  hand  qfjys- 
Uce)  is  a  staff,  at  the  upper  end  of  wliich 
a  raised  hand  is  fastened.  It  is  one  of 
the  French  msignia  qf  royalty.  Napoleon 
had  it  among  the  imperial  insignia. 

Main-Mast  ;  the  chief  or  middle  mast 
of  a  ship.  It  is  divided  into  four  unequal 
sections,  viz.  the  madn-mast^  properly  so 
called,  which  fine  rises  fix>m  the  deck ; 
the  mainrtop^fmul,  immediately  rising  from 
the  main-mast ;  thermdn-top-gaUanl^nastf 
just  above  the  main-^op-mast ;  and  the 
main-royid^mast^  which  crowns  the  whole. 
The  ibrm  of  the  main-mast,  like  that  of 
other  masts,  is  taper.  Each  division  of 
the  mast  has  its  particular  sail,  to  yi^ich 
it  gives  name,  as  the  tnain^aidy  mam-iop- 
jxm,  &c.;  and  its  particular  yard,  as  the 
main-ifard^  *  nudfirtop'Maii-jfardj  maintop* 
faUant'9ailr}fardf  &c. ;  besides  its  separate 
head  or  top,  as  the  mam-top^  mmnriop- 
mtut-heouif  &c    The  ropes,  taokhag,  du^, 


of  meh  «eotkm  are  BtflMd  'm  a  shnitr 
manner. 

Maijse,  Matnb,  or  Main  (anciently 
McBHUs)\  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is  formed 
of  two  streams,  the  one  eaiied  the  ffcifser, 
or  White,  the  other,  Rothary  or  Red ;  both 
these  joki  near  CumboM^.  It  receives  the 
Reguitz,  the  Francouian  Saal,  the  Tauber, 
the  Kinzig  and  the  Nidda,  and  flowg 
through  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassal, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  territory  of  Frsfik* 
fort,  and  the  duchy  of  Nasnui,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  near  Mentz.  It  affords  a  navigatioii 
as  far  as  Bamberg.  Length,  about  300 miles. 

Maine  ;  formerly  a  province  of  the 
western  part  of  France,  bounded  by  Nor- 
mandy on  tlie  noith,  the  Orleannais  oa 
the  east,  Anjou  and  Touraine  on  the 
south,  and  Brittany  on  the  west.  It  now 
constitutes  the  departments  of  the  Saitke 
and  the  Mayenne.  It  derives  its  name 
fixHn  the  Cwonumnit  an  ancient  GaUie 
people.  It  was  pert  of  the  French  domin- 
ions of  Henry  II  of  England,  and  was 
conquered  by  Philip  Augustus. 

MtAiNK  £T  Loire,  m  deportment  of 
France.    (See  DeparimmL) 

Maine  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  boimded 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick,  S.  £}.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  W.  by  New  Hampshiro ;  Ion. 
66^49^  to  7(P55' W. ;  lat  43^3^to48P  12<  N. 
Its  length,  on  the  northern  fixmtier,  is  260 
miles,  on  the  eastern,  210 ;  greatest  length 
fix^m  north  to  south,  225,  and  grsatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  IdS ;  square 
miles, 32,628:  population  in  1790, 96^; 
m  1800,  151,719;  m  1810,  228^05;  in 
1820,  298,335 ;  in  1830,  399^462.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Croix  and 
St  John's.  The  principal  bays  are  Cas- 
00,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  EogGsb- 
man^s,Machiasand  Passamaquoddy.  The 
chief  lakes  are  Moosehead,  Umbago^  Se- 
bago,  Scboodic,  and  several  others  fiirther 
in  the  interior.  Maine  is  rather  an  elevat- 
ed country,  having  generally  a  diversified 
surface.  A  tract  oomroendag  on  the 
west  side  of  the  district,  east  of  the 
White  meuntains  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
holding  a  north-east  direction  asfiu*  as  the 
heads  of  the  Arooedc,  about  160  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  its  ffreatest  breedth,  is 
mountainous.  Katahdin  monntahi  is  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  this  range.  Thera 
is  also  a  small  mourttainous  trict  in  the 
northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  may  be  considered,  tenerally,  as 
a  moderately  hilly  country.  The  tract  ef 
eonntiy  akiog  the  se^-coast  iron  lOtoSO 
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milei  wide,  emb^aoos  all  tbe  Tarietiefl  of 
windy,  erayoly,  clayey  and  loanny  soUs, 
fi^^mieDily  interspersed  at  short  distances ; 
iieklom  veiy  rich ;  in  ninny  places  tolera- 
bly fertile,  but  generally  poor.  Of  this 
section,  Indian  com,  rj'e,  barley,  grass,  &c., 
are  the  principal  produrtions.  In  tbe 
tract  lying  Bortb  of  this,  and  extending  50 
miles  *from  the  sea  in  the  western,  80  In 
the  central,  atid  90  in  the  eastern  part,  the 
Giinne  kinds  of  soil  are  found,  but  they  are 
IcHB  frequency  diversified,  and  generally 
more  fertUe.  The  surface  rises  into  large 
flwells  of  generally  good  soil,  between 
which,  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  are 
frequently  rich  intervals,  and  in  other 
places  sandy  or  <gravely  pine  plains,  or 
ipruce  imd  cedar  swamps.  Of  this  sec- 
tion, the  prineipal  productions^  are  grass, 
Indian  corn,  wbeat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  &c. 
The  coantiy  beyond  tlie  limits  above  specU 
fled,  is  but  little  settled.  It  exhibits  great 
diversities  in  the  appearance  of  irs  soil, 

ft^wth  of  timber,  and  also  in  climate. 
be  laod  on  the  Kennebec,  and  between 
this  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  te 
tbe  vorioiw  pui))oees  of  agricuUiire,  and, 
as  a  ffrazmg  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
^  in  New  ^gland.  Though  the  climate 
of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  exti'emes  of 
beat  and  cold,  3ret  the  air,  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
country,  is  pure  and  salubrious.  The 
smnnaers,  in  most  parts,  are  fhvorable  to 
die  growtb  of  alf  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions af  tbe  Northern  States.  In  some 
partsy  however,  Indian  com,  and  some  oth- 
er plants  of  a  more  tender  kind,  are  fre- 
quently injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed, 
by  frosts  late  in  tbe  spring  and  eariy  in  tbe 
antumn.  Tbe  cold  of  winter  is  severe, 
yet  tbe  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  mvig- 
eratin^  infloence  of  the  atmosphere,  dur- 
ing the  same  season,  make  amends, 
in  some  degree,  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Maine  enjoys  great  facilities  ibr 
oommeree.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
bays,  abounding  in  excellent  harbore.  All 
the  settled  parts  of  the  country  lie  near  a 
market,  and  the  produce  of  the  famier  is 
readily  exchanged  for  money,  at  a  good 
price.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
timber.  Vast  quantities  of  boards,  shingles, 
ekipboards,  masts,  spars,  &'c.  are  trons- 
ported  to  the  ueighboring  states,  to  the 
Weat  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Much  of 
die  fbt&^wood  consnmed  in  JBoston,  Salem, 
&c  Is  brought  fh)m  Maine.  Dried  fish 
and  pickled  sahnon  are  considerable  artl- 
eles  of  export  Beef^  pork,  butter,  pot 
and  pesri  ashes,  and  some  grain,  are  also 
among  Ibe  exports.    Gfeat  quantities  of 


Hme  are  annually  exjported  from  Thomas- 
town.  The  value  or  the  imports  for  1829L 
was  §749,781  ;  of  the  exports,  $737,832,  of 
which  $729,106  was  of  domestic  produce. 
The  tonnage  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
was  232,^9.  Cumberland  and  Oxford 
canal  extends  from  Portland  to  Sebago 
pond.  (See  Mand  jVamgation.)  The 
principal  literary  institutions  are  Bowdoin 
college  at  Brunswick  (students  in  1830, 
112);  Waterville^  college  at  Waterville ; 
tlie  Bangor  theological  seminary ;  the  Gar- 
diner lyceum  at  Gardiner,  fouiKled  in  1^1, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  useful  edu- 
6ation  to  the  operative  and  productive 
classes ;  the  Wesleyan  seminai-y  at  Read- 
field  ;  and  29  academies,  with  funds  of  the 
value  of  $170,000.  Effch  town  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  40 
cents  for  each  inhabitant,  for  tlie  support 
of  free  schools.  In  1826,  there  were  in  the 
state  2499  school  disnicts,  and  137,930 
scholars.  The  sum  required  to  be  raised 
was  $119,334,  but  the  actual  expenditure 
was  $137,878.  Some  voyages  of  discov- 
ery were  made  by  the  English  to  that 
portion  of  the  countir  since  called  Meting 
as  eariv  as  1602  and  1603,  and  it  is  de- 
s<*ribeJ  under  the  name  of  Mavooshteru 
It  was  visited  by  French  navigators,  as 
t)e  Mont^  and  Champlain,  a  ^w  yean 
later,  but  the  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1630.  The  government 
was  at  first  proprietary,  but  in  1652,  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  bay  claimed 
this  territory  as  included  within  the  limits 
of  their  charter.  In  1820,  it  was  separated 
from  that  state,  and  received  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state.  (See  Mai* 
8ncJai3dt8,)  [laitd  Jsles,) 

MAiNLAifo  or  Shetland.  (See  Shet' 
Mainots  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Morea,  called  Mctina, 
in  the  ancient  Laconia.  According  to 
Leake,  Jifaina  is  the  Italian  corruption 
for  the  Greek  name  Mani,  and  the  proper 
name  of  the  people  is  ManiaH,  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spartans,  but  probably  are 
composed  of  fugitives  fit)m  all  parts  of 
Grreece,  who  found  safety  in  this  remote 
comer,  i)rotected  by  tbe  rocks  and  the  sea. 
Their  number  is  about  60,000,  of  vrhom 
15,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
never  stibmitted  to  tbe  Turkish  yoke. 
They  are  hardy,  brave,  and  skilful  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and,  with  the  barbarous 
practice  of  robbery,  tinite  the  virtue  of 
nospitality.  Their  hatred  against  the 
Turks  is  implacable,  and  they  were  among 
the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
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Greek  revoltttion.  Previotis  to  that  period, 
Maina  was  divided  into  a  namber  of 
districts,  each  under  a  capiUmo,  over  whom 
was  a  hes\  or  head  chief,  residing  at  Kitriai. 
PubUc  aniiirs  were  discussed  in  assemblies 
called  synods^  in  which  every  Maioot  had 
a  voice.    (See  Qreece^  and  Mcdna.) 

Mainteh A17CE ;  an  unlawful  intermed- 
dling in  a  suit,  by  as^sting  either  party 
with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  |>rosccute  or 
defend  it  This  was  proliibited  by  tiie 
Koman  as  well  as  by  the  English  luw.  A 
man  may,  however,  maintain  the  suit  of 
liis  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbor, 
with  impunity.    (See  Barratry,  Common.) 

MjkiNTENoif^  Fran^oise  d*Aubign^,  mar- 
chioness of,  descended  of  a  noble  Protest- 
ant family,  wasi^m  in  lf$35,  in  the  prison 
of  Niort,  where  her  iather  was  confined. 
In  1639,  M.  d'Aubiffn^  having  been  re- 
leased, set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his 
daughter.  Afler  his  death,  in  1645^  his 
widow  returned  to  France,  totally  desti- 
tute, and  the  young  Frances  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Calvinist, 
whose  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Ev- 
ery means  was  used  by  her  mother  to 
reclaim  her,  and  she  finally  yielded  to 
harsh  treatment,  and,  afler  a  lonff  resist- 
jauce,  abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  mother  lefl  her  solitary  and  dependent, 
and,  although  she  was  received  ii^  the 
house  of  madaroe  de  Neuillant,  her  god- 
mother, she  was  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happv 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  the  defonned, 
infirm  and  impotent  6carron,  who,  touch- 
ed witii  her  atuation,  offered  to  pay  the 
sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to  enter  a 
convent,  or  to  marry  her.  Scarron  was 
not  rich,  but  his  family  was  respectable, 
and  his  house  was  frequented  by  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  the  court  and  tiie 
city.  His  wife  conciliated  general  esteem 
and  affection  by  her  social  qualities,  her 
talents,  and  her  modestv.  On  his  death, 
in  1660,  his  widow,  wKo  was  again  left 
destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Portugal  as  a  governess,  when  madame 
de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV, 
piocured  her  a  pension,  and  afterwards 
nad  her  appointed  governess  to  the  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her 
sons  by  Louis.  In  this  poet,  she  became 
better  known  to  the  king,  who  was,  at 
^rst,  prejudiced  against  her,  but  who 
learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense, 
and  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  Juke  of  Maine.  He 
aiade  her  &  present  of  100,000  livres,  with 
which,  in  lo79^  she  purchased  the  estate 
of  Maintenon,  and,  beconiiof  fond  of  her 


society,  gradually  passed  flwn  ratlmacy  to 
love.  Madame  de  Montespan  herself  con- 
tributed much  to  tlie  elevation  of  De  Main- 
tenon,  by  her  capricious  and  arrogant 
teniper,  and,  while  the  latter  withdrew  the 
king  from  his  connexion  with  the  former, 
she  sujtplanted  her  in  his  afRsetions.  Louis 
XIV  was  then  at  an  age  when  men  wish 
for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may  confide 
their  joys  and  sorrows^  and  he  longed  to 
alleviate  the  weight  of  government  by  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  domestic  hfe.  The 
yieklinff  temper  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  nom  3'r>uth  up,  had  learned  te 
accommodate  herself  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  promised  him  an  agreeabk  com- 
panion and  a  trusty  friend.  Besides  this, 
she  had  a  leaning  towairls  devotion,  and 
the  kinff  had  himself  manifested  a  similar 
inclinanon,  as  years  came  on.  Pere  La- 
chaise,  his  father  confessor,  advised  him 
to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but  for- 
mal marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in 
1685.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  HarhkTi 
married  them,  in  presence  of  the  confessor 
and  two  witnesses.  Louis  was  then  48^ 
madame  de  Maintenon  50  yesro  of  age. 
At  court,  tlie  marriage  always  appeared 
doubtful,  although  a  Siousand  indications 
betrayed  it.  Yet  the  happiness  of  De 
Maintenon  was  not  lasting:  she  herself 
says,  **I  was  bom  ambidous:  I  resisted 
this  inch  nation.  When  the  wish,  which  I 
DO  longer  indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  tliought 
myself  happy ;  but  this  intoxication  lasted 
only  three  weeks."  After  her  devation, 
she  Uv^  in  a  sort  of  retirement  from  tlie 
world.  Louis  XIV  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  and  transacted  business  with 
his  ministers  in  her  apartments,  while 
she  read  or  otherwise  employed  herself 
Although,  in  appearance,  ^tt  neither 
knew  nor  winfaed  to  know  toy  tiring  of 
state  affairs,  yet  she  often  had  a  deciwve 
infhtence  on  them.  CliaraiUart  was  made 
mhiister,  and  Marsin  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany  (1703),  and  Veuddme 
md  Catinat  were  dismissed,  by  her  influ- 
ence. The  nation  accused  her  of  errors, 
and  the  excuse  of  good  intentions  couki 
not  always  exculpate  her.  In  all  other 
respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  she  was  whoUy  occupied  with 
the  meaiis  of  rendering  herself  agreeable 
to  him,  and  tliis  slavery  of  her  age  made 
her  more  unhappy  than  the  poverty  of  her 
youth.  ^  What  a  manyrdom,"  said  skie 
to  lady  BoKngbrdce,  her  niece,  ^'to  be 
obliged  to  amuse  a  man  who  b  incapable 
of  being  amused.''  The  king,  who  some- 
times teased  her  with  his.  ill-huaior,  en^ 
deavored  to  atone  for  that  by  pra^  of  «a* 
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teem,  such  as  be^liacl  nerer  shown  to  any 
other  woman.  But  these  external  forms 
couM  not  console  her  chagrin.  She  did 
nochisf  for  her  iamily,  because  she  feared 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  nation :  ^ewouid 
receive  nothing  herself  but  the  estate  of 
Mointenon,  snd  a  pension  of  48,000  hvres. 
Anoong  her  benevolent  plan&  was  the 
fotwdation  of  the  school  at  St.Oyr,  for  the 
education  of  poor  girls  of  good  family. 
Thither  she  retired^  after  the  death  of  the 
king,  in  1715,  taking  pavt  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusements  o^  the  pupils,  till  her 
own  death,  in  1719.  La  B^umeUe  {>ub- 
lished  the  Lettra  deMutame  de  MaimU^ 
rum  (Amsterdam,  1756,  9  vols.,  l^o.), 
but  with  many  arbitraiy  changes.  The 
edition  of  1812  (6  volsl,  12nio.)  is  more 
oomi^te.  La  Beaumelle's  Mhnoires  sut 
Madame  dt  Mamtmtm  H  h  SUck  jfn^si 
eontains  many  errors  and  fictions.  La 
Fie  de  Madame  de  Maintenony  by  Carac- 
eiofi,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  insdtu- 
tion  at  &L  Cyr.  The  Entntime  de  Lom$ 
XFTH  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  »yr  leur 
Manage  (MaraeHles,  1701 )  is  a  scarce  book. 
In  181^  the  LeUree  in4dite$  de  Madame  de 
MaifUeMm  ti  Madame  la  Prineesse  des 
UrnM  (4  vois<V  were  pubhfihed  at  Paris. 
Maio,  Angeioy  ibrmeriy  a  Jesuit,  in 
1813  was  nmde  superintendent  of  the 
AmbroBian  library  at  Milan.  In  1819,  he 
was  made  keeper  of  the  hbnuy  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  afterwards  librarian, 
and,  m  1825,  supemumeraiy  apostoHe 
prothoDotfuy.  He  has  rendered  in^por- 
tmt  services  to  Uterature  by  the  discovery 
^  Several  ancient  works  in  Greek  and 
Lath),  in  the  PaHmpHtU  (q.  v.),  as  they 
aie  called,  or  Codices  rescnpU^  which  he 
rendered  legible  bv  chemical  means.  In 
1814,  he  gave  to  the  worid  the  fragments 
of  three  unpublislied  orations  of  Cicero, 
which  be  disoovered  in  a  Codex ;  and,  in 
1815^  a  number  of  hitherto  unknovm  ora- 
tions of  Comd&as  Fronto,  with  some  let- 
ten  of  the  emperMs  Maicus  Aurelius  and 
Lncius  Varus,  and  other  fragments  of  an- 
cient aothoffl.  In^the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished oomiderahle  fragments  of  eight  ora^ 
tions,  by  Qt  AureJ.  Symmachus.  He  also 
diseovcMred  about  60  verses  of  the  Vthda- 
ria  of  PkMtus,  never  before  printed,  and 
dengns  ilhistrative  of  the  comedies  of 
Tercoice,  with  an  okl  commentary,  the 
com|4ete  oiatioa  of  Isieus  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  Cleonymusyand  an  oration  of  the 
phlleeonher  Tliemisdus.'  In  1816,  he  dis- 
eoveied  some  books  of  the  Roman  and- 
quities  of  Dionysins  of  Hahcamassus,  be- 
me  unknown,  containing  that  portion  of 
tbeRoomfaistofy  which  was  lost  in  the 
19» 


xi-*xvi  books  of  Livy«  In  dio  same  libra* 
ry  he  found  fingments  of  the  Moesogothie 
translation  of  the  episrles  of  Paul,  and  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  written  by  an  unknown  au-i 
tbor^  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tiuB,  son  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He 
has  also  published  designs,  scholia  and 
fra^ents  of  the  text,  from  an  old  manu- 
script of  Homer;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Zorab,  a  member  of  the  Armenian  college 
of  Venice — Eusebii  Chromconai  Carumum 
Lib.  11  (Milan,  1818).  Since  1819,  he  has 
{Ht)secuted  his  studies  of  the  Palimpsests: 
with  success  at  Rome.  His  most  impor>- 
tant  diecoveiy  in  the  Vatican  is  the  work 
of  Cicero,  De  Eepublica.  In  1823,  ha 
published  at  Rome  some  newly  discovered: 
fragments  of  the  civil  law  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  of  the  rhetoric  of  Julius  Vic- 
tor, &c. ;  and,  in  1825,  Scriptorumr  Fete* 
mm  nova  CoUeeHo  e  Vatic.  Codd.  Edita. 
In  1828,  appeared  the  trv  o  firet  volumes 
of  a  collection  of  all  the  impublished 
works  discovered  and  deciphered  by  hinoy 
-^Classicor.  Audor.  e  Vai,  Codd.  Tomus  let 
II.  Besides  the  writings  above-mentioiied, 
a  treatise  of  Gregorius  Manialis,  discover- 
ed by  Maio,  at  Naples,  in  f826,  a  fra^ent 
of  ^lust,  and  some  other  unpumished 
works,  are  given  in  this  collection. 

Maiolika.    (See  Faience.) 

Maire,  Le,  Stiuits  of  ;  a  narrow 
channel  or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Terra  del  Fu- 
ego  and  St^ten  Land.  The  strait,  which 
is  bounded  west  by  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
east  by  the  west  end  of  Sti^en  Land,  is 
about  15  miles  lon^,  and  as  many  broad. 
It  derives  itsnamefrom  Le  Maire,  a  Dutch 
pilot,  who  discovered  it  in  1616. 

Maison,  Nicholas  ^s^pj)?  P^r  of 
France,  marquis,  bom  m  1770,  commence 
ed  his  military  career  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution;  and,  after  havhig  served 
during  several  campaigns  as  an  infantry 
ofiicer,  became  aid-de-camp  to  marshal 
Bemadotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  he 
acquired  great  praise  fbr  his  conduct  in  an 
attack  on  the  Prussians;  He  vras  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  following  year,  drove 
the  enemy,  at  Pinosa,  from  a  post  which 
vi^as  believed  to  be  inaeeeeBtt>le,  and  sub« 
sequently  made  himself  master  of  one  of 
&e  suburbs  of  Madrid.  H^  served  ift 
Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1619^  - 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  actions 
of  Polotsk  and  Toltowa^that  he  veas  made 
general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battle, 
routed  the  Prusfflans  at  the  bridge  of 
Willig,  vras  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Wau 
cbaau,  and  received  fiom  Napoleon  d» 
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I  of  the  order  of  imioo,  and  the  title 
of  count  lu  1814,  he  was  intraated  with 
the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
IVeneh  frontier  on  that  aide ;  and,  though 
bis  force  was  far  inferior  to  that  o^the  in- 
vadere,  he  prevented  them  from  penetrat- 
ing into  France.  He  gave  his  aasent  to 
the  return  of  the  Bouroons,  and  virent  to 
mee:  the  king  at  Calais.  Louis  rewarded 
him  whh  the  peerage,  the  order  of  St 
Louis,  and  the  ffrand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  Aiarch,  1815,  he  appointed 
him  governor  of  Paris,  and  Maison  contin- 
ued fiiitlifui  to  his  cause,  when  Napoleon 
returned  from  £iba ;  as,  instead  of  joining 
the  emperor,  he  retired  to  an  estate  of  his 
wife's  in  the  Hundsruck.  He  went  back 
to  Paris  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
functions  there,  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed, on  being  appointed  to  the  eighth 
division  at  Marseilles;  and,  in  1817,  he* 
received  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was 
again  intrusted  ^th  the  government  of^ 
Paris,  but  was  subsequently  succeeded  by 
the  duke  of  Ragusa.  His  removal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  intended  as  a  punish- 
ment for  liis  honorable  conduct  as  a  peer, 
on  the  trials  which  took  place  in  August, 
1821.    lo  1828,  ffeneral  Maison  was  ap- 

S anted  to  the  French  expedition  to  the 
orea,  and  forced  the  Egyptians  to  evac* 
nate  the  country,  Ailer  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  to  accompany 
-  the  deposed  king  to  Cherbourg.  He  has 
since  keen  sent  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

Maistrb,  Joseph,  count  de,  Sardinian 
minister,  and  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Turin,  bom  at  Chambeni, 
1753,  of  a  French  family,  viras  a  senator 
of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  (1792).  He  left  his  country  in 
consequence  oi  that  event,  and  aften^rds 
foHowed  his  king  to  Saidinia.  In  1804, 
be  was  sent  ambusador  to  St  Peterslmrg^ 
returned  to  Turin  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1821.  De  Maistre  was  familiar  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  was 
an  enemy  of  liberal  principles  in  religion, 
politics  and  philosophy.  As  a  diplomatist, 
he  exerted  lumaelf  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  all  his  former  possessions  to  his  mastery 
and  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  Genoa. 
Among  his  political  writings  are  his  Eloge 
de  Vxdor  Anuidh  III;  Considiralions  sur 
la  fhmct  (1796,  3  ed.,  1814,  and  also  three 
editions  at  Paris) ;  E$$ai  ntr  le  Principt 
GhUrakur  des  Cointtitutions  poUtupuM,  in 
which  he  maintauis  the  divine  origin  of 
sovereignty;  Soir^  de  SL  PeUrsbaurg; 
Du  Papt}  and  Iht  Cmgrhi  dt,  RaaUtdt^ 


the  last  in  conjunetlon  with  the  abb4  d« 
Pradt~*HJ8  bn>cher  Xavier,  bom  at  Cham- 
berri,  17&i,  major-ffeneral  in  the  Russian 
service,  member  of  tiie  Turin  academy  of 
sciences,  is  favorablv  known  as  a  writen 
The  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy 
contain  several  chemical  coomiunications 
from  him.  He  is  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  and  a  witty  poet  His  Vowigt  aur- 
tow  de  ma  Chambre^  distinguished  lor  its 
eayet^  and  philosophy,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  severalianguagea.  Le  LSpreux 
de  la  CiU  d'JIosia  (translated  into  English, 
Philadelphia,  1825)  delineates,  with  much 
talent  and  ieehn|^  bu(  in  sombre  and  mys- 
tic colors,  the  sunering  of  a  man  cut  off 
from  all  human  socie^.  His  (Evxr€$  (2d 
ed.,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.)  contain  also  the 
ExpMionnodvrne  ardour  de  ma  Ckandtre; 
Leg  JPrisown^n  du  Cauca9e ;  eoidLaieune 
Sibaienne  (a  translation  of  the  two  Jast  is 
called  Russian  Tales,  Phil.,  1826). 

Maitrc;  the  French  for  moj^er;  a  word 
used  in  noany  connexions. — Maitre  d'artncs 
is  a  degree  bestowed  in  France  by  the  ao- 
cieties  of  teachers  of  fencing  on  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  capable  ot^inatruct- 
ing  in  this  art — Maitre  de  requtiU$.  were 
officers  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris^  before 
the  revolution,  who  reported  on  petitions, 
&c  {reqniUsy  Napoleon  reestablished 
the  title,  and  gave  it  to  certain  office»  be- 
longing to  the  council  of  state. 

Maittaib£,  Michael;  a  learned  critic 
and  bibliograplier,  born  in  France,  in  1688^ 
His  parents  liaving  fled  to  Eaiglaud,  to 
avoid  die  persecutions  in  France,  he  wa« 
educated,  at  Westminster  school  and 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where  lie 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  lG9a  The 
preceding  year,  he  bod  been  made  second 
master  of  WcstminstiM' school,  wbicli  oOice 
he  relinquished  in  1099,  and,  from  tbat  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and 
the  study  of  Uterature.  His  editions  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are  e»- 
teemed  for  their  accuracy.  His  tnos( 
important  Uterorv  production  is  his  Jin- 
naUa  Tupographicx  ab  ^rtii  bweniione 
(1719—1/41,5  vcJs.,  4to.,  augmented  by 
Denis  and  Panzer).  He  aJso  wrote  a  Hls^ 
ioria  Slephanorum^  Gr.  Linguei  DiaUctif 
and  edited  tlie  Marmora  Oxomi&mcu 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  (zea  ma^). 
The  native  countiy  of  this  valuable  grain 
remains  still  undetermined.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  America,  where  it  was  ciihi- 
vated  by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery ;  but  no  botanist  has  hidierto 
found  it  grow.ing  vidkl  in  any  part  of  the 
new  continent ;  and  most  certainly  it  does 
notso  exist  in  aqy  portion  of  th«  temuny 
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of  the  U.  StatQS.  It  is  ako  cetloin  tint  hs 
eulture  did  not  attract  notice  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa,  till  after  the 
Toyage  of  Colurabua.  It  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  Qveek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  te  not  mentioned  by  tlie  earlier  trav- 
cUecs  who  visited  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  who  were 
very  minute  in  describing  the  produc- 
tious  of  the  countries  which  they  visit- 
ed. Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
some  authors  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  it  was  originally  Irom  India,  and 
thence  introduce  through  Persia  to  Af- 
rica, Others,  again,  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. — 
Like  the  other  certaliOy  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  &miiy  graminefB,  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  gigantic  grass.  It 
is  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  root  is 
fibrous;  the  sterns  rise  to  the  height  of 
from  four  to  ten  feet,  and,  like  other 
paseeH,  are  fumished  with  knots  at  inter- 
vals The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile, 
sheathing  at  the  liase,  and  are  slightly  pu- 
bescent on  their  superior  surface,  and  cili- 
ate  on  the  mai^n;  tliey  vary  in  length 
from  on»  to  tbree  feet,  by  three  or  four 
inches  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
diqmsed  on  several  spikes,  which,  together, 
form  a  large  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  Tl^  female  flowers  are  very  nu- 
merous, sessile,  and  disposed  in  the  axillse 
of  the  superior  leaves,  upon  a  common 
axis,  which  is  surrounded  witli  fbliaceous 
sheaths  or  husks ;  the  stjies  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity 
of  the  feliuceous  envelope ;  the  seeds  or 
grains  are  rounded  externally,  angular  and 
.compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  several 
km^tudinal  series.  A  ^reat  number  of  va- 
rieties ore  cultivated,  differing  in  the  size, 
hardness,  number  and  color  of  the  grains, 
the  form  of  the  spikes  or  ears,  and,  what 
is  a  very  important  circumstance  to  the 
human  family,  in  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  grains  in 
some  varieties  are  violet  or  black ;  in  othei-s 
iRirple,  white,  or  variegated ;  and  soiue- 
tiofies  grains  of  different  colors  are  found 
on  the  same  spike  ;  but  the  usual  color  is 

f olden  yellow.  Some  varieties  require 
ve  months  from  tlie  time  of  sprouting 
for  tlie  perfect  maturity  of  the  grains,  while 
the  period  of  mx  weeks  is  sufficient  for 
others.  Owing  to  this  ciiHi^umstance,  this 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  a  far  wider 
lan^  of  cCnsate  than  any  other  species  of 
grain,  n<»t  only  throughout  the  tropical 
icfions  of  the  globe,  but  in  tht^moet  north- 


era  parts  of  Ae  U.  States ;  in  fine,  wherev- 
er the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  though  it 
may  be  of  short  duration.  It  is  usual^ 
ranked  the  third  grain,  in*point  of  utility, 
next  afler  rice  and  wheat;  but  the  ^nner 
of  these  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
warmer,  and  the  latter  only  in  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  earth.  Maize  is  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in 
Arnerica,  but  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  also  in  several  coun- 
tries of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  many  df  the  provinces  of 
France,  it  forms  almost  exclusively  the 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  In  some 
parts  of  America,  two  crops  are  obtained 
in  a  season,  but,  as  it  is  found  to  exhausf 
the  soil  very  soon,  it  is  usually  planted 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground  only  afrei 
an  interval  of  five  or  six  years.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  liriit  and  slightly  humid 
soil.  The  usual,  though  not  the  best  modu 
of  planting,  is  in  little  hillocks  raised  at 
intervals  throughout  the  field,  to  each  of 
which  is  allotted  five  or  six  grains.  These 
last,  afler  being  dipped  in  water,  will  ofietj 
sprout  afler  a  lapse  of  five  or  six  days  j 
the  voung  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  In  many  countries,  afler  flower- 
ing, the  tops  are  cut  and  used  for  foddef 
for  cattle,  and  a  portion  of  the  leaves  stript 
also ;  but  this  last  operation  should  be  de- 
layed till  near  the  time  of  maturity,  which 
is  indk^ated  by  the  drying  of  the  leaves 
and  the  hardness  and  color  of  the  grains 
The  spikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand^ 
and  the  husks,  when  perfectly  dr}%  stript 
ofi^,  and,  together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by 
for  winter  fodder,  while  the  ears  are  con- 
veyed to  the  granary.  The  green  stems 
and  leaves  abound  in  nutritious  matter  fot 
cattle,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  cuhivai- 
ed  solely  for  this  purpose,  especially  afler 
early  crops  of  other  vegetables ;  when 
planted  for  this  object,  it  sfiould  be  sowed 
very  thickly.  Com,  when  well  dried,  will 
keep  good  for  several  years,  and  preserve 
its  ciqiability  of  germination.  It  is  eaten 
in  various  maimers  in  different  countries, 
and  forms  a  wholesome  and  substantial 
aliment  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  it  According 
to  count  Rurnford,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the 
most  nutritious  grain.  It  is  considered  as 
too  stimulating  for  the  common  food  of 
cattle,  and  is  found  to  be  more  stimulating 
than  any  other  kind  of  bread  used  by  us. 
Mixed  with  rye  meal,  it  forms  the  com- 
mon brown  bread  of  New  England ;  mix- 
ed with  water  alone,  it  makes  a  very  pal- 
atable species  of  extemporaneous  bread. 
Groimd  very  coarse  and  boiled^  it  forms  thtt 
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^  bonuayy"  wbich  is  so  grewtt  a  ftvorite  at 
the  soutJi ;  and  the  fine  meal  boiled  thick 
in  water,  i$  the  *  raush  "  of  Peon^lvafiia 
and  the  ^  hasty-pudding  "  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  the  form  of  hulled  com  or 
sampf  the  whole  grains  furniah  a  veiy  pal- 
atable, alUtough  rather  indigestible  luxuiy. 
The  stems  contain  sugar,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  it, 
but  the  modes  hitherto  devised  have  prov- 
ed too  expensive.  In  tnore  soutliem  lati- 
tudes, the  experiment  would,  doubtless,  be 
attended  with  more  success ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  this  branch  of  man- 
u&cture  is  carried  on  in  Mexico*  The 
ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  potash. 
Of  the  husks,  a  beautiful  kind  of  writing- 
paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Italy  ; 
and  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  tliey  make 
excellent  rauttresses  ;  a  grayish  paper  may 
be  made  from  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
From  some  information  which  has  lately 
readied  this  country,  it  would  seem  that 
the  native  country  of  Indian  corn  lias,  at 
last,  been  ascertamed.  A  variety  has  been 
obtained  in  Paraguay,  in  which  each 
grain  is  surrounded  by  flumes,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  grows 
wild  m  the  woods. 

Majestt  (from  the  Latin  mmestat)  sig- 
i|ified,in  republican  Rome,  tno  highest 
power  and  dignity — the  attribute  of  the 
whole  community  of  citizens,  tlie/wpu/u*. 
The  nuyeatas  was  also  ascribed  to  the  dic- 
tator, consul  and  even  senate,  though,  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  the  word  audorUas 
was  used  in  preference.  The  mtnesia$ 
was  ascribed  to  persons,  or  bodies  of  per- 
sons, so  far  as  they  had  legislative  power, 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  peace,  de- 
cide on  political  offences,  an4  elect  magis- 
trates. He  who  violated  this  mcgedaa  (for 
instance,  betrayed  an  army,  caused  sedi- 
tion, or  infrinffed  the  existing  institutions 
or  the  rights  of  the  people)  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  crimtn  mmestaiis. — See  Hau- 
bold  J)t  Legprns  cr.  Laea,  Mqj*  (Leipsic, 
1786,  4ta)— -When  the  republic  was  over- 
thrown, the  dignity,  power  and  name  of 
meyesty  passed  over  to  the  Roman  mon- 
archs,  and  from  them  a^n  to  the  empe- 
rors of  Western  Europe  {majutoi  ^ugusti), 
\.t  a  later  period,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, mqjestcLS  was  the  name  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate 
was  called  m^Uas.  To  kings  the  attri- 
bute of  majesty  was  given  much  later. 
The  courders  introduced  the  tide  in  France 
under  Henry  II ;  yet  as  late  as  during  the 
negodations  respecdng  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, we  find  disputes  respecting  this 
tide.    In  the  troa^  of  Caiubray  (j529J» 


the  tide  o£mmt$fy  isgiven  teethe  wupever 
Charles  V  only.  In  the  treaty  of  Crespj 
<  1544), Charles  V  is  styled  imperialjFmacm 
I  ro^o/,  nu^esty  ;  and  in  the  peace  of  Cha- 
teau-Cambffesis  (1559),  the  titles  of  mott 
Ckriaticm.and  Caikolic  wuyesty  are  ^und 
for  the  first  time.  In  England,  Henry  VIII 
first  adopted  the  title  wuneety.  At  present 
this  dde  is  given  to  all  European  enaperora 
and  kings.  The  givad  seignior  is  called 
highness.  On  die  continent  of  Europe^ 
mcQtsly  is  used  also  to  denote  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  privileges  derived  theire- 
from,  even  in  the  case  of  princes  who 
have  not  personally  the  dtle.  On  th« 
other  hand,  the  dtle  of  mcgtsty  is  some- 
times separated  from  tl^e  leml  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  in  cases  of  imdicated  naoo- 
arclis  who  retain  the  tide  of  vu^esty  and 
sire  ;  Urns  king  Stanislaus  Lecziosky, 
of  Poland.  The  few  courtiers  who  sur- 
round the  deposed  Charles  X,  give  hiin, 
also  die  former  dauphin,  and  die  duke  of 
Bordeaux,  as  Henry  V,  the  uUe  oCmc^tstf, 
To  this  title,  diough  in  itself  so  exalted^ 
the  awkward  obsequiousness  of  former 
ages,  and  the  indefinite  conception  of  a 
religious  chamcter  attached  to  earthly 
nders,  added  epithets  intended  to  elevate 
it  still  lii^er,  as  *most  gracious'  in  Eng- 
land, 'most  highest '  (Merh5chste)  in  Ger- 
ii^any.*  Before  die  word  mqjuty,  if  used 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  letters  £.  £ 
*  The  pedantic  spiril  of  the  Grenn«nS;  wtneh 
shows  itself  in  so  many  high-soundiug  tides 
(see  Counsellor f  and  Cerenimdal),  has  given  a 
character  of  formal  and  labored  reverence  to  ibe 
style  of  addressing  princes,  which,  to  manlv  and 
simple  reason,  is  Fittle  less  offensive  than  tlie  in- 
cense offered  to  an  Asiatic  monarch.  In  the  tides 
of  the  latter,  there  is,  at  all  events,  poetry  mixed 
with  the  nonsense ;  but  in  the  former,  there  is  neither 
reason,  nor  grammar,  nor  poetry.  In  writing,  a 
king  in  Germany  is,  at  the  head  of  the  letter, 
addressed  thus  .--■-AUerdurchJauehtizHer,  AUer^ 
hOchstfr,  Grossm^clUigstery  KOnig,  AlUrgnOdig- 
iter  KOnig  und  Herr — which,  literally  translated, 
would  give  the  following  double  superlatives  ■ 
Most-^erentity  mott-hi^nest,  great-mightiest 
king,  mott-^raciouse^  ^^g*  and  lord,  Betklea 
this,  the  single  pronouns  he,  tivey,  yotf,  &c.,  are, 
too  vulgar  to  designate  a  king,  and  wbenevtt 
they  are  used,  the  livefix  most-highest  [allerM^kst) 
IS  added :  thus  we  have  most-htghest'he  (for  he), 
most-hi^iett^dm,  mosUhi^htst'tli^m,  &«.  A 
prince  is  addressed  as  h*gkest*hef  kJgheH-yom, 
&c.,  and  a  mere  secretary  of  state  a«  high-t 


high-they.  We  may  well  'exclaim,  Height:  An 
anecdote  is  told  in  Germany,  which,  whether  true 
or  not,  illustrates  what  we  have  said.  The  late  king 
of  Bavaria— a  man,  by  tha  way,who  liated  aoUuo« 
piore  than  the  foppery  of  royalty— was  traveT 
ling  through  his  country,  and  the  buigomaster  of 
a  sm^  pmce  was,  according  to  custom,  to  de- 
liver his  address.  He  thought  that  kings  wera 
addressed  orally  as  they  are  m  writing.  He 
therefore  began,  **  Most-sereuest,  meat-hu^esly 
great-BDij^tiesty"  dbc.     h9iag  sofiiafrhat  omie 
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iM  pat,  wbkh  flUDcl  ibr  AtierKcA-jK]^ 
nigUdu-Jdi^esUU  (imperial-royal  majesty). 
Toe  pope  has  given  the  epithet  ofmcguhf 
to  several  monarchs,  as  tatholic  mcgesty 

!f^  y,)  to  the  king  of  Spain,j^^(oZic  mmtsty 
^.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Hungaiy,  Most  Chris- 
fum  mmeyfy  (q^  V.)  to  the  king  of  France, 
Afof<  faUhful  mwcsiy  (q.  v.)  to  the  king 
of  PortugaL— liie  name  of  McQest&es 
Britf^  or  tharUr  of  wugeshf,  was  dven 
to  the  act  by  which  the  emperor  Rodolph 
II  granted  (June  11, 1609)  free  exercise 
of  ttieir  religioa  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Aucsbin-g  co^jfession  in  Bohemia.  Most 
of  the  Bohemians  were  Protestants.  The 
emperor  Matthias  abolished  the  act  in 
1618,  in  order  to  punish  the  Bohemians 
fiir  their  revolt,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  securing  of  the  succession  to  king  Fer* 
dinand  IL  This  abolidon  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  30  yeus*  war,  and 
of  the  inteileotual  debasement  of  that  fiur 
eoimtry.  The  Bohemians  were  converted 
by  the  sabre  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the 
spirit  and  intellect  of  the  nation  crushed, 
so  that  few  beings  are  lower  on  the  scale 
of  cultivation  than  a  Bohemian  peasant. 

BluoR,  in  military  language ;  the  lowest 
of  the  stoff-offieers ;  a  degree  higher  than 
capcain.  There  appear  to  have  been 
officers  called  mmors  as  early  as  1560,  in 
the  German  and  Spanish  troops;  diey 
were  then  the  assistants  of  the  colonel^ 
At  present,  they  are  generally  the  con^ 
manders  of  battalions.  The  French,  how- 
ever, aboliflted  this  decree  dhriiig  the 
revolutioB ;  they  have  dyffs  dt  ba&Uoju, 
Their  gros  mdor  is  a  hah^invalid  o^cer, 
who  comtnao(b  the  depot  of  the  regiment. 

Major  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  that  of  the 
two  modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is 
four  seoitones  above  the  tonic  or  key- 
note. Those  intervals  which  contain  the 
gi^eatest  number  of  semitones  under  the 
same  denonnnation  are  also  called  tnqjor; 
as  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in- 
stead of  three  <Mily,  is  termed  a  VMQor-fhxriL; 
a  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead 
of  eight,  is  called  a  nugor-svcOu 

Mjuok,  in  lo^ ;  the  firet  proposidon  of 
a  regular  syllogism  containing  tne  genend 
ffemjse;  as,  ^-AU  vicious  acts  are  per- 
nicious "  (the  nunor) ;  ^this  act  is  vicious " 
(the  minor);  ** therefore  this  act  is  per- 
nicious **  {conclusion), 

Majoxano  Gastaso,  known  under  Ihe 
name  of  Cc^far^i^  a  celebrated  soprano, 

dered  by  the  presence  of  a  king,  and'being 
aceuitoiiied  to  give  such  enh«d  opitbeu  to  the 
Civator  wAy.  te  tortuund,  earned  away  hy 
the  earreai  «r  bit  aiiooiatioD»-.''  Everlasting  God 
and  Lord,  Ahnigky  Enther,  Son  andHoI^  Ghost/' 


was  bom  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  1708. 
A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  ex- 
cellent voice  of  the  boy,  advised  his  father, 
a  peasant  to  send  biro  to  school  at  Norcia, 
afterwards  took  hiin  into  his  own  house, 
instructed  him,  and  presented  him  to 
Porpora  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  six 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  Porpom 
told  him,  that  he  could  teach  him  nothing 
more,  acid  that  he  was  now  the  first  singer 
in  Itidy  and  in  the  world.  In  1738,  lie 
went  toEnirland,  just  after  Farinelli's  (q.  v.) 
deoarture,  but  was  not  in  high  favor  there. 
After  his  return  to  Ital^,  he  sang  in  several 
theatres  with  extraordinary  applause,  and 
contributed  to  extend  the  flond  style  of 
singing.  In  1740,  he  Is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived 700  sequins  for  a  single  night  at 
Venice.  He  accumulated  a  large  fortune, 
and  purchased  tlie  estate  of  Santo-Dorato, 
from  which  he  took  the  tide  of  duke.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  sing  in  tho 
monasteries  and  churches,  at  a  great  price ; 
he  also  visited  Paris.  On  a  sumptuous 
house,  which  he  had  built,  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, AmpTdon  Thehas,Ego  Domum,  At 
his  death  (1783),  he  left  his  nephew  a  fbr- 
time  of  12,000  ducats  a  year,  and  his  duchy. 

Majorat  ;  a  term  used  on  the  European 
continent  to  denote,  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  order  of  succession  which  is  regulated 
by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 
hence  belongs  to  the  oldest.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Uiree  kinds : — 1.  Primogeni- 
ture^  or  the  right  of  the  first-bom,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 
always  succeeds  to  an  inheritance.  This 
law  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throne 
in  almost  all  the  European  kingdoms  of 
the  present  day. — ^2.  The  mctjorat,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  gives  the  in- 
heritance to  the  eldest  of  the  relatives  of  | 
the  same  rank.— 3.  Stmority  always  se- 
cures it  to  the  eldest  in  the  family,  with- 
out regard  to  the  proximity  of  relation- 
ship^— The  majorats  cannot  lawfully  be 
ahenated  or  mortgaged.  The  increase  of, 
majorats  in  a  state  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  injustice.  The 
more  the  weahn  of  the  country  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands,  the  more  hable  is 
the  bidk  of  the  population  to  be  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  to  experience  the  conse- 
quent evils  of  want,  ignorance  and  crime. 
The  example  of  Engmnd  may  well  deter 
other  nations  fbom  mat  defective  S3r8tem 
of  laws,  of  which  the  natural  consequence 
is,  that  more  than  150,000  Britons  live  on 
the  continent,  not  to  grow  wealthy,  but  to 
consiime  their  wealui.  (See  the  article 
£nt€nlments.)  > 

Majorca  *  the  largest  of  the  Baleario 
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islands, lyingbetween  39®  ICyand  39®  ST'  K 
lat^  and  2^!SM'und3°31'  EJoii^beingabottt 
40  leagues  from  the  Spanish  and  50  from 
the  Afncon  coast ;  1410  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  181,805  nihabitants.  The 
clifnate  is  temperate,  the  heat  being  mod- 
erated by  sea-breezes.  The  island  yields 
excellent  grain,  flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
almondsj  oitujges,  melons,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  niauufactiu-e  are  tapestry, 
blankets  and  sashes,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c. 
The  coral  fishery,  the  making  of  wine  and 
brandj,  also  emjiloy  the  inhabitants.  The 
admiuistmtlou  is  composed  of  a  captain- 
general  and  a  royid  audience,  under  whom 
is  the  governmcftt  of  the  Baleares.  (q.  v.) 
The  capital  is  Pal  ma,  with  34,000  inhalv 
itants.  Alcudia,  on  the  norlb-eastctti  coast, 
Is  the  only  other  city. 

Major  Domcs  (moire  du  palciis);  the 
title  of  the  highest  officer  of  court  and 
state  in  the  monarchy  of  the  French,  who 
•was  overseer  of  the  household.  TJie  dig- 
nity of  first  duke(t.  e.  commander  of  the 
army)  was  soon  connected  with  this  office. 
The '  dignity  becamo  hereditary,  and  at 
length  repin,  who  held  this  office,  niade 
liimself  emperor. — See  Pepin,  and  France'; 
see  also  Gesckichte  dtrMnromngischen  Haui- 
mcicr  von  G.  H.  Pertz^( Hanover,  1819). 

Malabar  (from  the  Hindoo  Mcdayvat, 
signifying  the  mofUpUm^  enclosed  region)  is 
the  appropriate  name  of  the  nanx)W  strip 
of  lana  whidt  lies  bet\veen  the  western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  oo  the  western  coast 
of  the  pemasula  .t)f  the  Deccan.*  The 
whole  western  coast,. from  cajje  Comoiiii 
to  IS^  N.  lat,  is  sometimes  called  the  Mcd- 
ahar  coast,  in  distinction  from  the  Coro- 
niandei  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
peninsula.  The  province  of  Malabai*  is 
a  small  part  of  this  region,  containing 
about  7249  square  ralles,  with  a  popular 
tion  of  907,575  persons.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras  in  1803.  In 
1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £225,682. 
The  foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  t<»  Bombay,  Guzerat,  and  the 
gulf  of  Persia.  Calicwt,  Mahe  (belonging 
to  the  Frencli),  Tellichery  are  xbe  jwin- 
cipal  cities;  eifecept  on  tbe  coast,  tlicre  are 
no  towns  nor  vilhi^es,  each  land-itc^or 
living  separatelv  on  his  own  estate.  Rice, 
cocoa-nttts  and  pepper  are  the  princijMil 
productions.  The  mmority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Hindoos,  and,  on  account  of  the 
/emote  and  sheltered  situation,  (bey  have 
pi^eserved  their  manneiB  and  customs  witli 
greater  purtW  than  has  been  done  else- 
where, tbe  Mohammedans  never  having 
entered  their  teidtoiy  w  enemies  till  the 
"irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  in  I76a    There 


are  also  about  19,000  Nel^orian  ChiMaM 
and  150,000  Roman  Catholics 

Malacca,  or  Malaya  ;  country  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  conrisdng  of  a  large 
peninsula,  connected  with  Siam  by  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  whid)  is  about  75  miles 
broad.  In  all  other  places,  it  is  surrounded 
by  the  sea.  It  is  about  775  miles  long,  and 
iSo,  on  an  average,  broad.  It  is  traversed 
througfiout  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  fruits  are  excellent 
and  plentifiil,  but  grain  is  n»t  produced  m 
sufficimitquantity  tosiroply  the  Hihab9tatn& 
Its  polidcal  condition  alternates  between  a 
dependence  upon  Siam  and  a  division  in- 
to a  number  of  petty  independent  states. 
(Sec  Malays,) 

Malacca;  a  seaport  of  the  above  coun- 
try, on  r!ke  western  coast,  and  on  the 
straits  of  Malacca;  Ion.  102^  12^  E-;  lat. 
y  14'  N.  Many  of  the  houses  are  w^ll 
birilt  of  Bfone,  and  there  arc  several  "spa- 
jcioas  and  handsome  streets.  The  sm^- 
rounding  country  is  fertile  and  pleasant. 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  about  one  and 
a  half  miles  distant  fix>m  the  town,  bttttho 
entrance  of  the  river  by  boats  is  difficult. 
The  exports  are  tin,  sagnt,  pepper,  canes, 
^ephants'  teeth  and  gold  dust  This  place 
^yas  ouce  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  a^ 
terwards  by  the  Dutch,  till  1795,  when  ft 
Jwas  sulnectedby  a  Brtteh  force,  but  restor- 
ed in  18QJI,  reci^tured  hi  1807,  aad  afain 
(restored  iti  1815.  But  it  was  finally Teceired 
in  exchange  for  the  British  seci!i^ents  ib 
.Bumatra,  and  occujiied  by  the  Briti^  au- 
thorities in  1825.     Population  in  18991 

Malacca  Pastime;  cbaiinel  of  4ie 
•Best  Indian  sea,  berween  Polo  Way  and 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  13  miles  long. 

Malacca,6traits  of  ;  asarrowseab^ 
tween  the  id^BOid  of  Sumatra  and  the  eootn 
try  of  Malacca,  extendit^g  fitraa  tbs  eqtlf- 
nocdal  line  to  lat  5**  N. 

Malachi,  the  tddi  and  last  of  the 
mhior  protects,  oaoten^porsfy  of  Neh«j- 
miah,  prophesied,  aocordinglo  /afan,(rGin 
41fS  to  406  B.  a  T%e  name  signifies 
angdj  or  messenger  •rf  (he  Lord,  Our  en- 
tire  ignorance  of  his  liistory  has  given 
rise  to  nuraftrous  conjectures  concerning 
bim.  His  prophecy  is  short,  bis  style  pro- 
saic and  rougn,  and  be  deiHiunces  with 
vehemence  &e  <^orn^ons  and  baelt- 
sUdiooB  of  bis  cOMutrymeiL  He  declares 
tkat  the  Measisii  will  save  the  Oentilen, 
u)d  announces  tiie  conun^  of  one  wbo 
riiall  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  tftie 
Savioc     AtBong  the  priooipd  eotmoaft-' 
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tBtois  «re  J^iomc^  P^eoeke,  CahiDet,  Ro- 
vemnfiller,  &c. 

MAi^cotooT  (from  ftaUKiov,  Qreek  for 
thentoUtt^co);  a  term  now  uaed,  paiticu- 
Jarl^  by  the  French,  for  (hat  part  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  moilusca. 

Malaga  ;  a  maritime  town  ef  Spahs 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lat 
ae°43^  N.;  Ion.  4-^  25^  W. ;  population, 
51,900.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  i6 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  countiy, 
produdnff  great  quantities  of  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  sumactr,  juniper- 
beniee,  wax  and  honey,  which,  with  dried 
nisins  and  wines  &onv  the  mountains,  and 
corit  ih)m  the  bilk,  form  the  ^udation  of 
Ibe  commerce  of  Malaga.  Besides  these  ar* 
ticles,  it  exports  a  great  variety  of  manufad- 
tored  goods  niade  here  and  in  the  neigli- 
bortiood.  The  port  is  enclosed  on  three 
indes,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
400  merchantmen  and  19  ships  of  war. 
The  d^  presents  a  Moorish  appearanc^ 
^ifilfa  hign  houses,  at^  nalrow,  crooked, 
badly-paved  streets.  There  is,  however, 
a  t»leiidid  public  walk^and  a  rich,  but 
unfinished  cathedral.  The  viaeyaids  on 
tfie  neighboring  hills  fModace,  annually^ 
from  ;2§Q0  to  S)Op  pipes  of  wine.  The 
fint  yintitfte,  in  June,nimi8hes  the  Malaga 
laiskis.  The  second,  in  September,  ftuv 
ttishes  a  kind  of  vnne  resembling  Sherrf} 
but  inferiDr  to  it.  In  October  and  No- 
vember, the  sweet  Malaga  wine  is  made. 

MALAsatDA^  Gabriel ;  an  Italian  eccie- 
aiastic,  notorious  for  his  intriffties  and  &- 
naticfem^  about  the  middle  of^e  last  cen- 
tnty,  bora  in  1686^  and,  baring  become  a 
member  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  was  de- 
spatched by  that  finternity  as  meir  mis* 
-  «onary  lo  Lisbon.  Here  he  acquired  con^ 
fliderable  pepularity  by  his  eloquenee^and 
faki  pretensiofis  to  extraordinary  sanctity. 
Bnng  accused  of  participaftion  in  the  pre- 
tended conspnacy-of  the  duke  D'Aveuno 
against  the  crown  of  Portugal^  he  iKras 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  government* 
Bat,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  judicial 
tribunaiss  he  was  deltrered  over  to  the  m« 
qvisitkmt  spd  condemned  ss  guilty,  not 
•f  treason,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  &Jm 
|iffophede%  and  seeing  visions,  aild  was 
amtenced  to  the  stake,  and  e:Q3cuted  Sep- 
lemberdl,1761.    (SeePomM.) 

Mai.'  AtUA  (Italian,  ktc^  mrU  a  state  of 
1km  atmosphere  or  soil,  or  both,  wfaich^  in 
MitaiB  regtons  in  the  warm  season,  pro* 
dttoes  a  ^er  m<H:Q  or  less  violent  aecr*^ 
log  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure.  I'&a 
^ocmtty  of  the  moT  aria,  ki  itdyv  »  tha 
JHaramme  (<|.  v.),  which  extends  flrom 
Itfgiioni.  ts  TeBWtti%  about  900  misii 


and  ftmn  the  sea  to  the  Apennines,  from 
25  to  30  miles.  The  cemre  of  the  infected 
district  is  Rome.  {^^CampagnadiRoma,) 
We  are  still  ignoram  of  the  causes  of  this 
fatal  infection.  It  exists  in  the  rice 
grounds  of  Lombardy,  on  the  highlands 
near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  Aadi- 
xsofknt,  and  round  the  gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  ^y  of  the  devoted  spots  contimies 
pure,  the  lur  calm,  the  verdure  fifesh ;  but 
all  this  serenity  and  beauty  of  nature  only 
Ibrms  a  shocking  contrast  with  the  death- 
like desolation  around,  or  with  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  few  peasants  who  ven- 
ture to  wander  in  the  unheahhy  district. 
Bigelow   (TravdB  m  Mdia  and  Sicily) 

gives  a  smiilar  account  of  its  effects  m 
icily.  It  is  found  in  all  ports  of  the 
islai^,  infesting  not  only  the  valleys,  but 
often  elevated  situations.  The  city  of 
Rome,  it  is  weli  known,  has  been  gradual- 
ly invaded  by  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
city  has  been  successively  deserted  by 
the  inhal^tants.  In  1406,  the  Lateran  was 
condemned  ;  since  1623,  the  Vatican  has 
become  unsafe ;  since  1710,  the  Palatine, 
tiie  circus  Maxim  as,  the  forum,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been 
deserted ;  even  the  finest  parts  of  the  mod^ 
em  city  have  beconoe  unsafe.  ^See  Rome.) 
Malays  ;  according  to  sur  Thomas 
Stamford  Rafiles  (.MaUc  Re§earche$,  7^ 
London,  1818),  a  people  of  A^  who 
have  adopted  ^e  religion  and  knguage 
of  ihe  Arabians,  and  intenaanried  wkh  < 
them,  so  that  they  haye  becoaae  separated 
from  their  original  stock,  and  ibrm  a  dis- 
tinct  nation.  In  the  thirteenth  century; 
w«  find  the  Malays  on  die  peninsula  or 
Malacca,  wh^re  they  built  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  feunded  an  empire. 
Their  sultans  subdued  Sumatra,  where 
tha  nation  seems  to  ^ave  dwehpreviously 
to  dieir  settling  in  Malacca.  They  aAer- 
wards  possessed  themselves  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sunda  ides,  of  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luecas,  and  some  of  the  Australian  groups, 
where  Malay  tribes  are  found,  resembhng, 
in  thdr  features,  religion  and  government^ 
the  Malays  of  Malacca.  At  that  time, 
ihey  acted  a  splendid  part  in  Asia ;  the^ 
earned  on  commerce,  in  part,  with  tlietr 
own  ships,  and  planted  cokniies.  Great 
mmib^is  of  ships  fix>m  China,  Cochin 
China,  Hindostan  and  Siam  filled  the 
faari)ors  of  Mdacca.  They  are  now  di- 
vided into  distinct  tribes^  without  any 
general  head.  This  is  pardy  owing  to  tlm 
•uperiori^  which  the  European^  partiou- 
hmj  the  DtiCCli,  have  obtained  in  the  In- 
lUaH  seas,  and  partly  to  the  feudal  sy»« 
Mtt  of  the  Makye^  by  whidi  the  mtiOMd 
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power  has  been  divided,  and  a  eonuiioii 
spirit  prevented  by  the  increasing  power  of 
the  vassalsL  The  superior  Taasals  obey 
the  sultan  or  supreme  commander  only 
When  they  pl^oe,  and  the  vassals  under 
tliem  have  similar  Hberty.  The  greft 
body  of  the  nation  consists  of  slaves; 
their  masters  are  the  oramlaij  or  nobiliQr, 
who  are  mdependent,  and  sell  their  ser* 
vices  to  him  who  pays  them  best  The 
Malays  are  different  fit)m  the  Hindoos, 
Birmans  and  Siamese.  They  are  strong 
nervous,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color;  their 
hair  is  lonc^  black  and  shining;  the  nose 
large  and  nat ;  their  eyes  bfilliant  and  fidi 
of  fire.  Impetuosity,  bordering  on  fury, 
treachery,  impatience  of  constraint,  love 
of  plunder  and  blood,  characterize  the 
Malays  of  Asia.  Those  in  the  islonds 
of  Australia  are  in  general  more  gentle, 
kind,  affable,  open  and  honest,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  finest  and  most 
svmmetrioal  persons.  The  Malays  of 
Asia,  including  the  Eidahans  and  Dejak* 
kese,  in  Borneo ;  the  Biaioos  (one  of  the 
wildest  tribes),  and  the  Macassars,  in  Ce- 
lebes ;  the  Hanifbres,  on  the  Moluccas ;  the 
SaLanos,  in  Magindanao ;  the  Tagots  and 
Parapongoes,  in  the  Manillas ;  the  Bisay- 
ans,  in  the  lesser  Philippines,  have  a  re< 
inarkable  resemblance  m  their  features, 
in  their  form  of  government  (a  sort  of 
feudal  system),  and  in  violence  and  cruelty. 
In  general  they  profess  the  Mohamme*- 
dan  religion,  are  fond  of  mnrigation,  war, 
plunder,  change  of  place,  and  ^all  daring 
enterpiises.  Besides  the  .Koran,  the  Ma- 
lays nave  various  local  laws;  each  stale 
has  its  own,  relating  chiefly  to  oom- 
merce.  The  matidme  code  of  Malacca 
was  collected  «s  early  as  1276,  and  con- 
finned  by  Mohammed  Shah,  sultan  of  the 
country.  They  pay  more  respect  to  their 
absurd  laws  df  iiQiiOr  than  to  justice  or 
humanity,  and  we  find  force  continually 
triumphing,  among  them,  over  weakness. 
Their  treaties  and  tkejtt*  promises  of  frioBd* 
ship  continue  only  as  long  as  the  interests 
winch  prompted  thein  seem  to  demand. 
They  are  always  anped,  and  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war  amonff  themselves,  or  enguj^ 
in  plundering  their  neighbors.  When 
they  find  opportunity,  they  will  attack 
European  and  Amencan  vessels  by  sur- 
prise, and  kill  the  crews,  if  they  succeed 
in  capturing  them.  No  fi?ee.  Malay  is 
seen  without  a  dageer.  The  people,  in 
general,  are,  very  skilful  in  preparing  weo^ 
OBS^  particularly  dampers.  Their  constant 
use  of  o[Hum  contributes  to  infiiriate  them^ 
and,  when  maddened  by  its  efi^cts,  they 
ttHh.  out  with  iheir  daggmia  thfiir  hoadi^ 


yettiBg,.^bfio&,M9Jt,(l.e.UU,kiaH  wbmM 
the  expression,  to  run  a  mucL  The  Ma« 
lays  are  active  only  in  war,  where.  Uiey 
are  excited  by  the  thirst  of  robbeiy  ana 
bipod.  At  home,  they  areindolent,  leaving 
all  the  labor  to  their  slaves,  and  despieiug 
agriculture*  (SeeMaiisden'alfiftoi2^o/*jS^ 
matra,  Crawford's  Indian  ArchxpalagQy  &c.) 

MiLLooLM,  sir  John,  mijor-general  in 
the  India  service,  went  out  to  India  at  the 
offe  ^  14,  distinguished  himself  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  became  lieutepantrcolo* 
nel  in  the  Madras  army.  He  was  after- 
wards made  resident  in  the  Mysore,  and» 
at  a  later  period,  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
fi!Dm  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 
the  court  or  Persia*  During  hie  roisBiQa 
in  Persia,  he  not  only  performed  his  diplo- 
nMitie  duties  in  a  sadstactory  manner,  but 
also  collected  on  immense  store  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  history  and  preaenc 
eoqdition  of  the  PeEsian  empire.  He  was 
made  knight  of  the  Persian  order  of  tho 
Lion  and  the  Sun  j»nd,  in  1812,  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1318,  he  re- 
ceived the  military  and  oivil  command  of 
Central  India.  **  Except  sir  J.  Malcolm,'* 
says  bishop  Heber  (Trax^  tn  bidiii)^  **  f 
have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  piutios 
agree  in  commending.  His  takn^  hii 
accessibility,  bis  firranesB,  his  conciliating 
manners^  and  admirable  knowledge  of  tho 
native  language  and  character,  are  «pokea 
of  in  the  same  tenns  b^  all"  Theoa 
qualities  enabled  him  to  render  his  ad- 
ministration eminendy  useful  in  restoring 
order,  organizip^  the  provinces,  and  maia? 
toiniug  tranquilhtv.  Sir  John  afterwards 
retiuned  to  En^mnd,  and,  in  1827,  was 
appointed  to  the  unportant  post  of  govern- 
or of  Bombay.  In  December,  1830,  ho 
resiffned  that  ofilce,  and  returned  to  £ng- 
laudl  He  is  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 
Seiks  (1812) ;  Persia,  a  poem  (1814);  Hio* 
torv.  of  Central  India  (second  editiont 
1824,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  India ;  History 
of  Persia  (second  edition,  1829, 2  vols.) ; 
and  Sketches  of  Persia  (1828, 2  vols.,  6vo.) 

Mal  ns  Nafi£8;  an  early  name  for 
83rpfailis,  because  the  disease  was  spread 
aaM>ng  the  besiegers  <^  Nwles,  and  finm 
them  rapidly  communicatea  to  others. 

Mai.div£  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  islanda 
in  the  Indkm  sea,  situated  about  270  miles 
south-west  of  cape  Comorin.  The  num* 
b^  is  said  to  amount  to  1000  or  more,  bitt 
they  are  for  the  most  port  small,  and  un* 
inhabited.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
chain  is  from  20  to  24  leagues.-  The  in- 
habitants sf^iear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Arabs 
and  Indians  of  Molabot;  -TJiey  suff^. 
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•YCMis  "nitfi  soHs,  and  cordage,  cocoa  miti, 
oil  and  honey,  dry  fiah,  tortoise-Bhell,  and, 
especmily,  cowries.  They  are*  divided 
into  17  altoUons,  or  prorinceB,  and  are 
ffovemed  by  one  king ;  hut  each  attotton 
has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with 
great  oppression.  The  subjects  are  mise- 
rably poor;  and  none  dare  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  except  a  turban, 
^without  a  particular  Kcense.  They  have 
Only  four  p<Hfts,  in  which  theu*  few  articles 
of  commerce  are  collected.  Tliey  lie  in 
Ion.  78^3(y  to  75**  45^  E. ;  and  lat  3*» aC 
to  T'  y  N.  No  European  settlements 
liave  been  made  in  them. 

Malea,  cape.  (See  Maiapan.) 
Malebramche,  Nicholas,  a  French 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1638.  His  bealtli  being  delicate, 
he  was  classically  instructed  by  a  domes- 
tic tutor,  but  cdderwards  went  (lirough 
courses  of  philosophy  and  divinhy  at  the 
ooDeges  of  La  Marche  and  of  tlic  Sorbonne, 
At  the  age  of  22,  he  determined  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life,  and  was  admitted 
mto  the  congrejjation  of  the  oratory.  He 
appKed  himself  first  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  afterwards  to  Oriental  learning 
and  hiblical  miticism ;  but,  having  acci- 
identallv  met  with  Descartes's  treatise  On 
^Man,  be  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  antltor's  system  of  philoso- 
phy. The  result  of  this  study  was  his 
ftmous  trtetise  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
first  printed  in  1673,  but  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  published  by  hunself 
in  1712,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  4  vols.,  12mo. 
The  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  work, 
which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom- 
mon reflections,  rendered  still  more  stick- 
ing by  his  elegant  manner  of  conveving 
them,  are  founded  upon  Cartesian  pnnci- 
pl^  and  are,  in  some  particulars,  Platonic. 
It  is  principally  distinguished  by  the  main- 
tenance or  a  mysterious  union  between 
God  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  mind  immediately 
perceives  God,  **and  sees  all  thin^  in 
nina."  His  next  publication  was  Christian 
Conversations  (lo76).  This  was  followed 
(in  1680)  by  a  Treatise  on  Nature  and 
Grace,  which  led  to  several  controversial 
pieces  between  him  and  Amauld.  Father 
Bf  alebranche  akM>  wrote  several  works  on 
physical  subjects,  and  several  papers  for 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he 
was  admitteid  an  honorary  member  in 
1699.  .  Malebranche  was  highly  vene- 
rated fiir  his  elevated  ffenius,  and  nothing 
eoold  be  more  amiable  and  simple  than 
iiis  converaatioD  and  manners.  At  a  plil- 
TOi..  VIII.  20 


losopher,  although  he  agreed  vi^th  those 
who  preceded  him,  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
be  the  hnmediate  objects  of  perception, 
he  distinguished,  more  than  any  previous 
metaphysician,  the  object  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  creates,  and  thereby  led  the 
way  to  a  right  understanding,  both  of  our 
external  senses  and  mental  powers. 

Malesherres,  Christian  William  de 
Lamoignon  de,  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, descended  from  a  family  of  dis- 
tinguished worth  and  talents.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Lamoignon,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1721.  Aflcr  studying  at  the  Jesuittf 
college,  be  qualified  himself  for  the  legal 
profesfflon,  and  became  a  counsellor  of 
llie  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  fathey  as  president  of  the  court 
of  aids,  and  was  also  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  press,  in  both  which  offices  be 
displayed  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
highly  honorable  to  his  talents  and  char* 
acter.  On  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  suppression  of  the  court 
of  aids  in  1771,  Maiesherbes  was  exiled  to 
his  country  seat,  where  he  devoted  bis 
leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  of  the  country  around  it.  After  the 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  resumed  his 
presidentship  over  the  revived  tribunal, 
and,  in  1775,  was  appointed  minister  of 
state.  Finding  Bis  plans  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  nation  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
May,  1776,  and  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
councils  in  1786,  when  he  drew  up  two 
memoirs,  On  the  Calamities  of  France, 
and  tlie  Means  of  repairing  them ;  hut 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  thei-efore 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court.  Returning 
to  the  countiy,  he  continued  his  patriotic 
labors,  and,  m  1790,  published  an  Essay  ' 
on  the  Means  of  accelerating  tlie  Progi*esfi 
of  Rural  Economy  in  France.  He  took 
no  jmi-t  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  gov- 
ernment ;  but  on  the  decree  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  he 
emerged  firom  his  retreat  to  become  the 
voluntary  advocate  of  his  unfoitunato 
sovereign.  His  generous  attachp^nt  to 
his  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  dcstioic* 
tion.  Shortly  afler  his  return  home,  \m 
daughter,  madaine  De  Rosambo,  and  her 
husband,  were  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Paris;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of 
his  grandchildren,  soon  followed.  Almoe( 
his  whole  &miJy  were  eioirpated  by  the 
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roercileBB  proeeiiptian  of  bia;peraecu«nfi. 
Malesberbes  was  beheaded  April  22, 1794, 
and  he  bore  bia  sufferings  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  his  life.  Louis  XVIII  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
'  great  hali  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  It  was 
completed  in  1826,  with  the  inscription  by 
the  king — Strenutj  stTtvptrJiddU  regisuo,  in 
solio  veriiatem,  presidium  in  carcere  attulU, 
M  AiiET,  Charles  Fninijois,  bricadier-gett- 
eral,  was  bom  at  Dole,  in  1754.  Having 
entered  the  military  service,  lie  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  ardor, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  the  first  wars  of  the 
republic.  At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  as- 
;Bumption  of  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
openly  avowed  his  republican  opinions, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  left  without 
employment  His  connexions  with  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  and,  as  no  proofs  of  his 
guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  detained 
in  prison  for  several  years.  During  bis 
confinement,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lahorie,  formerly  attached  to  Moreau's 
staff,  and  general  Guidal,  who  had  both 
been  in  prison  several  years.  In  October 
1812,  Malet  formed  the  daring  plan  of 
overthrowing  a  prince  then  at  the  summit 
of  bis  power  and  glory.  For  this  purpose, 
he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and,  having  obtained  permission 
to  be  carried  to  an  hofpital,  be  escaped 
during  the  night  of  October  23,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Paris  guards,  he  persuaded 
him  that  the  emperor  was  dead,  and  that 
an  op|K)rtunity  was  now  offered  to  restore 
the  republic.  He  also  showed  him  a,de- 
cree  of  the  conservative  senate,  abolishing 
the  imperial  government,  and  constituting 
general  Malet  commander  of  Paris.  He 
next  hastened  to  the  ban^irks  of  the  10th 
cohort,  under  the  command  of  Soullier, 
who  had  either  been  previously  gained,  or 
was  easily  made  to  believe  what  he  desired 
— the  emperor's  death  and  a  <^hange  of 
goremment.  Soullier  took  possession  of 
the  H6tel-de-Ville  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  Frochot,  the  prefect  of 
Paris,  who  arrived  soon  afler,  was  also 
brought  to  believe  that  the  emperor  had 
been  killed.  Measures  were  taken  for 
establishing  a  provisional  government,  and 
a  detachment  under  general  Guidal  haa- 
(ened  to  the  Hdtel  of  the  Police,  seized 
ffeneral  Savary,  the  minister,  condudted 
him  to  the  prison  La  Force,  and  installed 
Lahorie  in  his  plac«.  Malet  next  pro- 
ceeded with  some  soldiers  to  the  quarters 
©f  general  Hullin  (q.  v.),  but  could  not 


coimnoe  him  ttmt  the  siory  of  ^  empt^ 
tot's  death  was  true,  nor  that  the  pro* 
tended  decree  was  ^nuine.  After  some 
altercation,  Malet  dischargefl  a  pistol  at 
bun,  and  wounded  him  in  the  jaw,  but 
was  immediately  seized  from  behind,  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  by  general  Labord^ 
adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  beanng  of 
the  military  movements,  had  ha^ened  to 
general  Hullin's  quarters,  and  bad  been 
admitted  without  opposition  by  Malet^ 
soldiers.  The  latter,  who  appeared  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Malet%  desirniv 
consented  to  conduct  him  to  prison.  His 
accomplices  were  soon  after  arrested,  and 
were  examined,  with  him,  before  a  court- 
mardai,  the  next  di^.  The  examination 
continued  two  days  and  three  nigbta 
During  the  whole  time  Malet  displayed 
the  most  imperturbaUe  cobiness,  avowed 
his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  10 
die.  He  was  shot,  with  the  other  conspira* 
tors,  October  27,  in  the  plain  of  GreneUe^ 
Malherbe,  Francis  de,  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Caen, 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  fan^ly.  Hi« 
father  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  having  adopted 
as  a  principle,  that  a  ^  ^ntlemau  shouki  b^ 
of  the  religion  of  his  pnnce,"  he  himself  ad- 
hered to  the  ch urch  of  Rome.  He  entered 
into  the  service  of  Henry  d'A^gouleme^ 
natural  son  of  Henry  II,  nxid  maitied  the 
widow  of  a  counsellor,  by  whom  he  had 
several  children.  H^  did  not  visit  court 
until  his  fiftieth  vear,  when  Henry  IV  rQ-o 
ceived  him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  pension,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  du 
Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as  one  who 
surpassed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
preceded  him.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1637, 
Although  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  be  few,  numerous  testimonies  abound 
of  his  caustic  wit,  greediness  of  presents, 
and  litigious  temper ;  he  being  generally 
at  war  with  some  or  other  of  hie  relations. 
He  was  also  lax  and  hcentious  in  respecl 
both  to  morals  and  leligion.  Such  wa^ 
bis  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  French  lank 
guage,  tliat,  when  near  expiring^  lie  xe- 

S roved  his  nurse  for  using  a  word  no^ 
uly  authorized.  He  may  be  deemed  the 
father  of  cultivated  French  poetry,  being 
not  only  an  excellent  veiwner,  but  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet ; 
not  indeed  of  the  highest  class,  but  he  wa3 
ingenious,  harmonious,  elegant,  and  some- 
times even  elevated.  His  poetry  consists 
of  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  dev6- 
tional  cast  He  also  published  tran^-[ 
fions  of  Seneca  De  Beniftciis,  and  of  a 
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Mn^Q  of  livy*  wkH  ioipe  ietteis*  Tbe 
best  editions  of  Lib  works  are  those  of 
Paris,  1722,  3  vols^  l2uio^  aod  1757, 8vo. 

Mall,  or  Pall-AIall,  was  a  game  for- 
merly much  playeid  in  England,  in  wliich 
a  box  boil  was  struck  through  a  ring. 
The  mall  (French,  mail)  was  i>roperiy  the 
stick  imajUd)  used  ibr  striking;  t)ut  the 
French  mail  also  ^gnified  the  game  itself, 
more  commonly  called,  by  the  English, 
jtaU-maU,  or  pcnl-mailj  and  the  ground  or 
alley  on  which  it  was.  pkiyed,  wiiich  was 
often  planted  with  trees.  Tlie  site  of  the 
street  now  called  PaU-MaU  (pronounced 
ptU-ineU)  was  originally  apj>ropnat^  to 
playing  this  game,  and  derives  its  name 
irom  that  circumstance.  The  walk  called 
the  iftaU^  in  St.  Jameses  paik,  also  recfiv- 
ed  its  name  irom  having  been  the  royal 
play-ground  in  the  time  of  Charles  II« 
when  mall  was  a  fashionable  amusement. 
The  same  tuxme  has  been  apphed  to  the 
public  promenade  in  Boston* 

Malleabilitt  ',  a  property  of  inetals, 
whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended ^qder  the  hai^pier.  (See  DuctUir 
^,  and  Jmtal*)  This  word  has  of  lata 
beep  used  by  some  philologists,  to  indi- 
cate the  power  of  certain  languages  to 
fium  wonfa  from  given  roots  by  adding  pre- 
fixes and  affixes,  and  thus  to  express  many 
dif[erent  shades  of  the  original  idea.. 

Mallet,  David,  a^  miscellaiieous  writer, 
was  bom  at  Crieff  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
about  17Q0,  and,  in  1720,  was  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Home  of  Edinbuigh, 
la  1723,  he  accompajiied  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winches- 
ter school,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published 
Ilia  admired  ballad  of  WilUaji^and  Marga- 
ret. He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
£urope  with  bis  pimils,  on  his  re|um  set^ 
tied  in  London,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
Malloch  for  MalUt.  In  1728,  he  published 
a  poem,  entitled  the  Excursion,  and,  m 
ITSI,  a  tragedy,  called  Eurydice,  ^(hict^ 
mf'l  with  temporary  success.  A  poem  on 
Verbal  Critidsra  followed  in  1733,  and  ho 
was  Bt>on  afler  ipade  under-secretary  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.  His  tragedy 
^  Mustapha  yvi^a  nroduced  with  success 
in  1739,  a^  the  fpltowing  year,  his  life  of 
lord  Bacon  appeared,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  maiv 
In  1747,  he  pubhshed  his  lai^gest  poes^ 
entitled  ionyntor  imd  Theodora.  On  the 
death  of  Pope,  Mallet  lent  himself  to  the 
resentment  of  lord  Bolingbroke  against 
the  deceased  poet,  for  hav  mg  clandestine^ 
primed  his  Idea  of  a  PatriotKinff.  For 
this  service,  he  was  rewarded  by  lioling^ 
Ixroke  with  a  ho^uest  of  his  ifvoi^  thj^ 


piiblieatmu  ai  whidk  fvoduced  a  |MroseeiH 
tion.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  hav-t 
ing  lefl  £1000  betv^een  him  and  Glover, 
to  >vrite  the  life  of  her  husband,  the  lattcf 
declined  the  task,  and  it  was  undertaken 
by  Mallet  alone,  who  received  more  or 
less  of  the,  recompense,  without  leaving, 
on  his  death,  a  line  towards  the  woi£< 
On  the  prosecution  of  admiral  Byng,  h^ 
was  employed,  by  the  ministry,  to  assist 
in  making  that  unfortunate  officer  tlieir 
scape-goat,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  con 
siderable  pension.  On  the  accession  of 
brd  Bute  to  the  premiership,  he  wrote  hi<| 
Truth  in  Bhyjne,  and  tragedy  of  Elvir^ 
to  which  a  political  tendeAcy  was  given,  to 
serve  the  politics  of  tluO;  nobleman,  and 
be  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  for  his 
re<^mpense.  He  died  in  1765.  The 
religious  skepticism  which  he  avowed, 
may  have  assisted  to  darken  the  portraits 
usually  given  of  Mallet ;  but  it  is  obvioua 
that  BO  partiality  could  have  rendered  it 
amiable. 

Mallet  ;  a  vveapon. ,  (See  Mact,) 
MALLEifs,  in. anatomy }  a  bone  of  th« 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck,  and  handle^  which  joins  tlie  mem<« 
brane  of  tlie  tympanuoL.  (See  J^.) 

Mallicolo,  or  Maivicolo  ;  an.  island  in 
tiie  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  accord« 
ing  to  captain  Dillon,  should  be  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  group  called  Queeit 
Cbark>tte's  islands;  lat.  IP  iV  S.;  lon» 
167°  5^  £.  It  has  acquired  an  interest 
from  having  heen  the  place  wbere  Lap^ 
rouse  (q.  y.)  was  cast  away,  as  appear* 
from  the  results  of  the  expedition  of  cap^ 
tain  Dillon,  who  went  on  a  voyage  of  in- 
vestigation, in  1827  (JS/arrativc,  &C.,  2  vols.| 
8VO.,  London,  1829).  The  relies  which  he 
obtaitked  from  the  island,  were  identified 
by  Lesseps  (q,  v.),  who  had  left  Lap^rouso 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  by  Betham,  as  hay 
ing  the  armorial  bearings  of  Colignon^ 
botanist  on  board  the  frigate.  According 
to  the  information  obtamed  by  captaiu 
Dillon,  two  ships  had  been  thrown  ashore; 
the  crew  of  one  perished ;  the  people  of 
the  oth^  built  a  small  vessel,  and  went  to 
sea;  what  became  of  them  is  not  known ; 
of  two  Frenchioen  who  had  remained  oo 
the  island,  one  died  about  three  yeani 
before  the  arrival  of  captain  Dillon ;  the 
other  had  followed  the  fortunes  .of  a 
defeated  chief  to  some  other  iskind* 
Lesseps  has  published  (Paris,  1881)  die 
Voyage  tU  LapinmBt^  with  all  the  docu* 
ments  and  vesulis  of  the  researchee  sine^i 
made  to  discover  his  fate.  This  island 
BAMSt  ^ot  he  confounded  with  Malicei)o| 
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one  of  the  NewHebndee,  in  lot;  10°  dO'  S^ 
Ion.  167«  6(y  E. 

MALLoutNEs,  or  BlALouiifBS.  (See 
IWdand  Islandi,) 

Malmaison  ;  a  ch&teau,  two  and  a  hidf 
leagues  fjx>m  Pane,  and  one  and  a  LaJf 
ftom  Vereaiilee,  in  one  of  the  most  chann- 
ing  situations  in  the  vieinity  of  the  sreat 
metropolis.  It  waa  the  residence  of  Joe^ 
phine,  wiio  died  there  in  1814,  and  whose 
grave  is  indicated  by  a  simple  monument 
In  its  beautiful  walks,  Napoleon  loved  to 
find  recreation  fh>m  the  eares  of  state.  It 
received  its  name  {nuda  domus)  from  ils 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  Nonnans  kmded  on  one  of  their  incur- 
sions in  the  ninth  century. 

Malmbsbury,  William  of,  an  ancient 
English  historian  of  the  twelfth  eenmry, 
was  bom  in  SomerBetshire,  on  which  ac* 
eount  he  was  eomedmes  called  Somer^ei^ 
mutt.  He  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
ehiki,  he  had  a  great  inclinadon  for  learn- 
ing, which  was  encouraged  by  his  parentS) 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  edu- 
cated at  OxfbnJ.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Malmesbury,  and  was  elected  libnuian 
of  the  monastery.  >  He  studied  all  the 
edencee  of  his  time,  but  attoehed  himself 
particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a 
•atis&ctory  account  of  hie  own  country 
was  wanting,  he  determined  to  write  one, 
'^iKX,"  as  he  himself  says,  ^  to  displ^  his 
learning,  which  is  no  great  matter,  but  to 
bring  to  light  things  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  His  De  Re^ihas 
Anghrmn  is  a  jieneral  history  of  Englatid, 
in  five  books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, in  449,  to  the 26th  Henry  I,  in  1126) 
a  modem  history,  in  two  books,  from  that 
3^ear  to  the  escape  of  the  empress  Maud 
from  Oxford,  in  1143;  with  a  church  his- 
tory of  Engkmd,  in  four  books,  pubTished 
in  Bu-  H.  Savile's  collection  (1596).  He 
discovers  great  diligence,  good  sense  and 
modesty.  His  Antiquities  of  Glastod'- 
bury  was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  life 
of  Sl  Aldhelm,  by  Wharton.    He  died  in 

si4a 

Malmset  Wime  is  a  sweet  wine,  made 
from  a  grape  originally  brought  from 
Monembasia,  a  small  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Morea.  The  English 
eall  die  place  by  its  Italian  name,  Jmlva- 
M,  and  the  French,  McAcoisie ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  wine,  Malmaey  (vm  de  Mai* 
v&iiie).  Much  of  the  Malmsey  now  used 
is  Trmde  from  a  grape  grown  on  rocky 
ffround,  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full 
uifluence  of  the  sun.  It  is  left  to  banc 
about  a  month  later  than  the  grapes  used 
IW  the  <lfy  wines,  and  ia  net  gathered 


tmtii  partiaily  withered*    (SeeHendeiMBi 

M  ALOES,  St.  (property,  St.  Malo)  ;  a 
seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  France ; 
lat.  48^  39^  N. ;  Ion.  2**  1'  W. ;  population, 
9660.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  wiiich 
18  connected  vrith  the  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row causeway  (theSiUou).  The  harbor 
is  huige  and  commodious,  but  difficult  of 
aecess.  Tlie  fortifications  are  extensive 
and  strong.  The  inhabitants  are  acdve, 
hardy,  intelligent  seamen,  and  are  occa- 
p4ed  in  the  e^  and  whale  fisheries,  in  the 
East  India  and  colonial  trade.  Wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  salted  provisions,  hemp 
Mid  tar,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 
In  1622,  tills  place  fitted  out  22privateeKs; 
in  1711,  it  gave  90,000,000  hvres  to  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  the  native  city  of  Maupertuiii^ 
Duguay-Trouin,  and  Cartier,  the  (tiscov* 
erer  of  Canada. 

Malone,  Edmund,  a  commentator  and 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  bora  at  Dublin^ 
in  1741.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Trinity  college,  he  enter^  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  and  was  caUed  to  tiM 
bar  in  1767.  Posseaang  a  competent  for* 
tune,  iie  gave  up  his  profession,  and  em* 
ployed  himself  in  literary  pursuits.  After 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  Steevei^ 
in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  Mr. 
Malone  quarreled  vrith  that  gentleman, 
and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,  in 
11  vols.,  8vo.,  1790.  He  also  published 
an  Inquiry  into  certain  Papers  attributed 
to  Shakspeare  (see  Ireland) ;  biographical 
memoirs  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden, 
W.  Gerard  Hamilton,  &c.  He  died  Mar 
85,  1813. 

MALPienr,  Marcello ;  an  eminent  haliau 
physieian  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth 
centivy.  He  was  bom  in  1628,  near 
Bologna,  and  studied  in  the  university  of 
that  eity.  He  was  admitted  M.  D.  in  1658, 
and,  three  years  after,  was  appointed  to 
the  medical  chair.  The  grand -doke  of 
Tuscany  invited  hint  to  beonne  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  staid  three 
years,  and,  in  1660,  returned  to  occupy 
nis  former  ofiice  at  Bolosna.  He  was 
tempted  by  a  high  stipend  to  accept  the 
pro^seorship  of  medicine  at  Memina,  ia 
Sicily ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues 
'rendered  him  imeasy,  and  he  again  settled 
at  Bblogna,  in  1666.  He  vras  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  lioodon  in 
1669,  and  communkated  to  that  associa- 
tion various  anatomical  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  minute  structure  of  animal 
bodies,  the  results  of  microscopical  obser- 
vations. Pope  Innocent  XIl,  in  1691, 
called'ldm  to  Aome^  and  appointed  liim 
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lii't'lilijriRjilUiiy^KlHrilwriaiti)  sbd'  domesdc 
prelate,  which  poets  he  held  till  hm  death, 
jn  1694.  His  workB,  relating  to  raatotny, 
physiology  ood  vegetable  anatomy,  com- 
priae  nuMh  emious  and  important  infbr^ 
jnalioQ  on  ^e  brain,  the  nerves,  the 
•pleeDy  the  uterus,  &c.',  also  on  sittc- 
wonoB,  the  formation  of  the  foetus  in  the 
egftOQ  fflalid&  oti  the  anatomy  of  vege* 
tuMs,  &0.  His  eomi^ete  works  have 
been  often  pubBsfaed  (London,  1687,  &c.). 
His  posthumous  works  were  published  at 
London  (1697,  foUo),  and  republtshed  at 
Venice  and  Leyden.  Gospenni  published 
bis  Cbnnaft.  MuL  Centuria  at  Padua  (1713): 
AHhouih  Malpigtii  is  not  fipee  from  en'ora^ 
yet  be  contributed  mueh  to  the  progress  of 
fil^siology,  and  deserves  a  disdngutshed 
place  among  discovereis. 

Mai»pla^I7XT,  Battle  op  (Bept.  ll, 
170^;  the  bkxxiiest  in  the  war  of  the 
fipanUi  suoeefiSion,  gained  by  Msrlbo^ 
vsiugb  and  Eugene,  ^  comnsaiiderB  of 
the  aMiea,  against  the  French  under  Vil'- 
lars.  After  the  eaptme  of  Toumay,  the 
affies  wished  to  invest  Mens,  the  capital 
of  Hainaidt.  To  prevent  thits  YiUars 
aurcbed  against  them :  an  okler  marshoi, 
ibe  noble  wd  vaKant  Bouflert,  served  un- 
der bira  as  a  voKmteer.  The  French 
anny  was  lOfiOO  strong,  with  80  pieces 
ef  oamion.  The  ailies^  who  numbered 
about  80,000  men,  with  140  pieces  of 
camion,  conunenced  the  attack,  near  the 
wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages 
of  Bknf^es  and  Malpiaquet.  Marlbo- 
rou^  commanded  the  English  troops, 
and  the  German  troops  in  the  English 
pay,  on  the  right  wing.  Eugene  led  the 
CiBtre;  Tilly  and  a  count  Nassau,  the 
left  wing,  where  the  Duteh  were  stationed. 
VUlart  eofflinanded  the  light  winff  of  the 
Freneh  forces;  Boaflers,  the  letL  The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  put  to  fl)|^ht, 
and  Marlborough  had  to  struggle  agamst 
the  most  fbrious  attacks  upon  the  right 
The  Pretender,  aon  of  James  II,  ehevidier 
8t  George,  eharged  twelve  times,  at  the 
Iwad  of  the  Fieneh  cavaby.  Yillars  then 
weakened  bia  centre,  by  despatching  re* 
iBfbreemente  for  the  left  wiug.  At  this 
crisis,  Eugene  advanced,  stei-med  the  en- 
trenchment which  covered  the  enemy^ 
oenlre,  and  dfxi^e  back  the  guards.  Th^ 
maiBhal  hastened  thither  fron^  the  left 
wing,  but  too  late;  he  was  wounded 
biviadf ;  hia  centre  was  broken  through, 
and  the  witiga  separoted.  The  battle  was 
leal.  The  SM  was  covered  with  aboot 
dO^OOO  dead  and  dying.  The  French  k>6t 
licffdly  10,000 ;  the  alliei,more  than  30,000. 
Tba  OQuqacroini"  took  noipriaoDera  but 
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cannon.  Beuilers  conducted  the  retreat 
in  good  order,  between  Le  Quemoy  and 
Vatenciennes.  The  allies  immediately 
laid  siege  to  jMons,  which  fell  into  thebr 
bands. 

Malt  is  the  preparation  of  barley,  fitrni 
which  ale,  beer  and  porter  are  brewed,  all 
which  are  generally  denominated  maU 
HquartK  For  this  purpose,  the  barley  is 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  fbm-  days. 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  lie 
until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  As 
soon  as  tfaisr  process  has  advanced  suffi- 
ciently, its  further  progress  is  prevented 
by  di^rag  it  in  a  kiln,  heated  by  coal  or 
coke,  fbr  which  purpose  the  anthracite 
coal  is  found  to  answer  admimbly  weD. 
The  grain  is  now  become  mellow  and 
sweet,  and  after  having  been  crushed  in  a 
kind  of  mill,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  its 
saccharine  and  mucilagmous  portions  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  liquor  thus 
produced  has  the  name  of  wortj  which, 
having  undergone  th^  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  having  been  flavored  by  the  ad- 
dition of  hops,  &C.,  consdtutes  ale  or  beei*. 
What  remams  of  die  mak  afler  brewing, 
is  caDed  the  grcdnSj  which  are  used  fbr 
feeding  horses  and 'co>vs.  The  tax  upon 
malt,  m  England,  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant item  in  the  English  revenue, 
besides  the  use  of  barlev  for  malt,  it  is 
also  extensively  used  for  soup,  broth, 
bread,  &c.,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
(See  FeTTneniatum.) 

Malta  ^anciently,  Me^);  an  island 
in  the  Meditemtnean,  possessed,  throu^ 
several  centuries,  of  a  degree  of  celebrity 
and  power  greater  than  has  ever  been 
attached  to  any  other  territory  of  so  litlW 
extent;  ht,  35°  53^  N.;  Ion.  14**  SO'  E. 
(of  the  observatory  of  the  grand  mteter) ; 
eO  miles  fi-om  Sicily ;  200  from  Calipia. 
the  nearest  point  of  AfHca;  separated 
from  the  small  island  of  Gozo  by  a  strait 
fbmr  miles  wide,  comprising,  with  Gozo 
and  the  rock  Oumino,  which  lies  between, 
about  170  square  miles.  The  population 
of  the  group  was,  at  one  lime,  114,000; 
at  present,  94,000;  of  which  14,000  be- 
long to  Gozo.  Beddes  the  natives,  there 
are  En^h  (about  700,  besides  the  mili- 
tary), Jews,  Greeks,  Turics,  Ecyp^*"^** 
Itolians,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Mal- 
tese, English  and  Italian  are  the  predomi- 
nant languages.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
thin  covCThig  of  earth,  on  a  sofl,  calcareous 
rock,  and  is  increased  by  brenkinir  up  the 
surface  of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravely 
and  mixing  it  through  the  earth.  To  the 
south-west,  the  land  rises  precipitously 
more  than  1900  feet;  to  the  north-^east,  tt 
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the  island,  wkich  is  conducted,  by  oa 
aqueduct  of  several  thousand  archee,  and 
eight  luiloi  long,  to  VaWta;  a  supplr 
of  water  is  obtained  by  cisterns,  in  which 
the  rain  water  is  collected.  The  southern 
ehore  is  rocky,  and  without  any  harbor ; 
that,  of  Maiva,  oa  the  east,  forming  th^ 
Dort  Valetta,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  completely  land- 
locked, and  capable  of  containing  500 
Tessels.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  mitigated  by  a  sea  breeze,  which  always 
sets  in  at  night*  The  principal  produc'^ 
tk>n  is  cotton.  Melons  and  oranges,  of  an 
fixcellent  quality,  are  abundant  Com  m 
saised  in  small  quantities.  Figs  are  cultir 
Tated  with  great  care,  the  process  of  cap* 
xification  (see  i%t)  behig  practised.  The 
Maltese  are  of  African  origin ;  with  a 
tnyarthy  skin,  hair  inclined  to  firizzle,  and 
pose  somewhat  flattened.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  excellent  seamen; 
tut  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  vindic^ 
iive  and  di^onest.  The  upper  class  speak 
Italian,  but  the  language  of  the  common 
people  is  a  ootou,  conopounded  of  Arabic 
(which,  is  toe  fimdamental  and  principal 
part),  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other 
languaffea  The  Arabic  so  for  predomi-. 
nates,  mat  the  peasants  of  Malta  and  Bar- 
bary  can  understand  each  other. .  Tht^ 
have  no  alphabet,  and,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  individuals,  adopt  thbee  of  other 
tongues.  The  capital  is  Valetta,  founded 
in  1566,  by  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  grand  master 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  i^opulatiou 
of  40,000.  It  is  remarkable  for  tlie  mag- 
viBcence  of  its  buildings,  and  the  position 
and  strength  of  its  tortifications.  The 
ohurch  of  St  John,  the  natron  of  the  or- 
Jer,  is  a  noble  building,  240  feet  lon^  and 
(SO  wide,  whic^  contained  great  nches, 
undl  thev  were  seized  by  the  Fi*ench. 
The  hotels  of  the  knights  corresponding  to 
the  et^ht  languages  into  which  the  order 
was  divided  (see  John^  SUKnif^  of)  are 
DOW  occupied  by  the  English  omcers* 
The  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  an  exr 
tensive  pile,  and  contains  a  magnificeiit 
armory  of  ancient  and  modem  weapons. 
The  great  hospital  afforded  accommoda- 
tions for  2000  patients,  who  were  attend- 
ed by  the  knights^  The  vessels  used  in 
the  hospital  service  were  of  solid  silver. 
Immense  granaries,  oitt  out  of  the  rock, 
l^ere  storra  with  com,  sufficient  to  main* 
tain  the  ffairison  20  year9.  Thejr  were 
nenneticmly  closed,  and  tlie  grain  has 
been  preserved  in  them,  so  as  to  be  ^t  for 
use  aner  a  hundred  years.  The  fortiflca-* 
lions  are  the  stroE^gest  in  the  workL    £e<- 
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important  pointe,  there  are  &ies  of  vsit 
strength,  enclosing' the  various  quartenv 
and  rorming  wents  of  such  eictent  •»  to 
reouire  25,000  men  to  man  tfasai,  and 
100,000  to  invest  the  place  completely^ 
Valetta  is  proteoted  on  three  sides  by  tho 
water,  and  on  the  fourth,  by  five  lioot  of 
fortifications.  The  ditches  are,  in  socos 
places,  90  feet  deep,  hewn  out  of  ihe  rock* 
and  tlie  mmperts  are  mostly  formed  in  ths 
same  maimer.  1000  pieces  of  cannon  ars 
mounted  ou  the  works. — ^Mslta  was  eariy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginiaos,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romeos.  (On 
the  amiquiti^  inscriptioos,  vases,  cciin^ 
&C.,  consult  the  Mcdta  taltica  iUtuirata^ 
by  Bres,  Rome,  1816, 4to.)  It  was  .oceu* 
pied,  in  tlie  middle  ages,  hy  the  Sflraoeos 
and  NormaB8^aBd,in  l^twascoulened, 
by  Cliories  V,  on  the  knights  of  St  fohni 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  soon  fortifisd  l^  th« 
knightSyond  underwent  severalmeBEwmbte 
sieges.  In  1798,  general  Bonaparte  took 
possession  of  it,  on.  bis  exfM^iiion  Vb^ 
Egypt ;  and,  m  1800,  the  French  garrisoii 
was  obliged,  by  fiimioe,  to  capitulate  to  a 
British  force.  In  1814,  the  possesaiott  of 
it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  Iha 
treaty  of  Paris. — See  Boiagelin,  JindM 
and  Modem  Malta  (London,  18(^  2  vols^ 
4to.);  and  Bigelow's  interesting  TVooeft 
in  Malta  and  SicUy  fBostoa,  l£3l);  Va»^ 
sallies  Grammatica  deUa  Lmgya  MdtcM 
(Malta^  2d  ed.,  1827.) 

Maltb-Biujn,  Conred,  a  learned  and 
industrious  geographer^  and  aa  active  pot 
litical  writer,  was  bora  in  1775,  in  ^ 
Danish  province  of  Jutland.  His  fiuniiy 
is  of  considerable  eonnquenoe  in  Dea<* 
mark.  His  father  destitt^  him  to  the 
church ;  but  the  son  had  ik>  taste  for  the* 
ology,  and,  while  at  the  univemity  of  Go* 
peohagen,  he  ^ve  himself  up  to  library 
pursuits^  publwhed  a  vokme  of  jpoemi^ 
and  edited  a  theatrical  joumaU  The  Ei- 
ther was  of  the  aristocratic  pai^,  wbieli 
called  (oraTvarwith  France:  the  younger 
.was  a  partisan  of  freedom,  and  wrote  io 
fiivor  of  the  emancipatioQ  of  the  peasants 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  party  bav-^ 
log  arisen  which  demaiMied  the  eataUish* 
roent  of  a  free  constitutioQ,  Malte-Bnm 
became  one  of  the  most  ootive  meaihen» 
of  it  In  1796,  he  published,  agaiost  ter 
dality,  and  the  coalition  of  sovenigoa,  k 
bitter  eatve,  called  the  Gatechism  of  thu 
Aristocrats.  This  drew  upon  hm  a  pros* 
ecutioii,  which  compelled  him  to  take  19^ 
uge  in  Sweden ;  and,  while  there,  he  put 
|o  press  soqBie  poems,  whidi  (md  t|0Sii  iW 
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t»  the  aeatei^-  of  Stoekbokn.  Whei» 
oouDt  BefiiMom(q.  v.)  wa9  on  his  death"- 
bed,  he  recomtneiided  to  the  priiiGe^royal 
to  reeall  Malte^BruQ^andeiofMoy  bkn  in  a 
diploniatic  cafMcHy*  In  cunsequence  of 
thisr  the  exile  returned  to  Denmark)  in 
1797,  and  wag  fiivorahlf  received  by  the 
miniacers;  but,  hatiog  publicly  attacked 
aome  of  their  arbitraiy  raeasurea^  he  waa 
again  under  llie  neceasity  of  taking  flight 
to  Sweden,  wiience  he  eooo  after  removed 
to  liarobmg.  It  is  said  to  bave  been 
about  thia  period  that  he  became  either 
tbe  ibunder,  or  one  of  tlie  moat  active 
oierobere,  of  a  secret  society,  called  tbe 
umted  ScandmamoM,  the  object  of  wbicb 
ivas  to  unite  tbe  three  kingdornsof  tbe  North 
into  one  fedecative  republic  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  he  was  also  concerned 
with  another  association  of  the  same  kind, 
a^  this  object  he  seems  to  have  zealously 
puraued  A>r  many  years:  he  did  not,  in- 
deed, desist  firani  it  till  ailer  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon.  His  scheme  excited  so 
much  alarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gus- 
tavuB  of  ^eden  demanded  from  tbe 
Danish  goveniment  the  [mnisbmeot  of 
those  wbo  were  engaged  in  it.  A  pj-ose-. 
cutiou  wasaccordingly  commenced  against 
Make-BruD)  who  was  then  at  Pans,  and 
be  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He 
settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  tiU  his  death,  in  1826,  devoting 
buuself  to  the  labors  of  literature,  particu- 
larly to  geographical  subjects.  Between 
1804  and  1807,  he  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mentelle,  Political,  Physical  and 
Mathematica)  Geography  (16  vols.  8vo.V 
In  1807,  api)eared  bis  Picture  of  Poland ; 
aod,  in  1808,  be  began  a  periodical  work, 
-with  the.  title  of  Annals  of  Voyages,  Ge- 
ography and  History,  which  extended  to 
a  large  number  of  volumes.  In  1814  and 
1815,  be  produced  another  periodical, 
<^fled  the  Spectator,  which  was  completed 
io  three  volumes.  His  System  of  Univer- 
sal Geography  is  the  mAt  complete  of  all 
tbe  ffeognptucal  systenis.  An  English 
trnnslafinn  baa  been  made,  and  it  has 
passed  tbroi^  several  editions  in  the  U. 
States,  one  of  which  contains  many  cor- 
rections by  J.  G.  PercivaL  Malte-Brun 
was  also  connected  with  tbe  Journal  of 
Debates,  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  legitimacy. 

BfALTflus,  T.  R.,  reverend ;  the  son  of 
Daniel  Maltbua,  esquire,  of  Albury,  near 
Quildfordy  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  tbe  sugaester  of  the  work 
on  population,  ascrib^  to  bis  son,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1798,  and  had 
its  £>uodatioiD  in  Wallace  on  tbo  Numbers 


of  Maiddnd,  aad  Loeas  on  BappoesiL. 
He  received  hia  education  at  Jesus  colleffe, 
Cambridge,  of  wbicb  college  be  was  sub- 
sequently a  fellow.    The  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Population,  printed  under  his 
name,  in^l803,  obtained  a  rapid  circuia" 
tion,  and  was  trau^ated  into  French  by 
Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philoeophvat 
Geneva.     The  fifth  edition  appearecf  in 
1817  (3  vok.,  8vo.).    Ita  leading  princi- 
ple^ is,  that  pc^lation  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  more  rapi41y  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.    It  has  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  rep- , 
utation.    His  next  work  was  a  Letter  to 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  on  his  pro- 
posed B^ll  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
Poor-Laws  (8vo.,  1807).     He  has  since 
pul4ished  Observations  on  the  Efiect  of 
the  Corn-Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fall  in , 
tbe  Price  of  Corn  on  the  Agriculture  and 
general  Wealth  of  the'Country  (1814);  an. 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of  . 
Rent  (J815) ;  tbe  Grounds  of  an  Opinion  - 
on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  th^  Importa- 
tion of  foreign  Com  (1815);  and  Addi- , 
tions  to  the  Essay  on  the  Piiuciples  of , 
Population.    When  the  East  India  com- , 
pany  established  tbe  college  at  HertfonL. 
Mr.  Malthus  was  appoint^  proiessor  of 
history  and   political  econon^ ;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  this  institution,  be  published 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  (1813);  and 
Statements  respecting  the  East  India  col- 
lege (1817).     He  is  also  the  author  of 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1820)  j 
Definitions  in  Political  Econoupy  (1827). 

Malvasia  ;  a  district  in  tlie  Morea*. 
The  cliief  place,  called  Makanct  di  Roma" 
nia,  is  situated  on  an  island|  and  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a 
fortress ;  has  a  bishop,  and  2000  inhabit- 
ants. Since  the  kite  division  of  GreecCy 
Malvasia  forms  a  province  of  the  deixirt- 
ment  Laconia.  The  well-known  cape 
Malea  belongs  to  Malvasia.  Tbe  famous 
Malmsey  wine  is  made  here  (also  on  some 
other  Greek  islands).  A  similar  kuid  of 
wine  is  also  made  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  in 
Provence  and  Spain.  Among  the  Sardin^ 
ian  wines  of  tnis  sort,  the  Malvagia  di 
^80  is  particularly  distmguisbed.  The 
Spanish  sort  comes  mostly  from  Catalo- 
nia and  Teneritfe.  There  are  both  red 
and  white  kinds.    (See  Malmsey  Ifine,) 

,  Mamex.uk£s,  Mahlouks,  or  Mama- 
LUKES  f from  the  Arabic  memaiikf  a  slave) ; 
slaves  nrom  the  Caucasian  countries,  who, 
from  menial  offices^  were  advanced  to 
dignides  of  state.  They  did  not,  howev-' 
er,  form  a  separate  body ;  but,  when  Gen- 
gia-Kban  made  hiinff^^f  master  of  tbe 
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greatest  part  cf  Aflla,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  carried  vast  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  hito  slaYety,  Nedjm-eddin 
(Molek  Salah),  soltan  of  Egypt,  bought 
ISLOOO  of  them^  including  natives  of 
Mingrelia  and  Circassia,  but  chieifly  Turks 
fh>m  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  in- 
sdructed  m  the  miJitary  exercises,  and 
formed  a  regular  corps  of  them.  They 
soon  exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination 
and  reljellion.  Under  his  successor,  they 
interfered  in  the  government,  assassinated 
the  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1254,  ap- 
pointed Ibegli,  one  of  thcu*  own  number, 
sultan  of  Egypt  The  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  continued  U6Si  years. 
The  command  was  usually  held  bv  the 
bravest  of  their  number.  During  this  pe- 
riod, they  made  some  important  con- 
quests^ and,  in  1291,  they  drove  the 
rnmks  entirely  out  of 'the  East  Selim  I 
put  an  end  to  this  kingdom,  after  having 
taken  Cairo,  the  capital,  by  storm,  in  1517. 
He  placed  a  Turkish  pacha  as  governor 
over  Egypt,  but  appears  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  circumstance  to  leave  the 
24  beys,  who  governed  the  mfl^nt  prov- 
inces, in  possession  of  their  power.  This 
state  of  tilings  continued  more  than  200 
years.  But,  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority 
over  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  that  the  pacha 
appointed  by  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
conform  enurely  to  their  wishes.  This 
superiority  was  owing  principally  to  Ali 
Bey,  who  ruled  with  unlimited  power, 
from  1766  to  1773,  when  he  was  assassi- 
xiated.  The  Mameluke  beys,  especially 
Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  The 
Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out Egypt,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12,000 
men,  maintained  their  numbers,  principally 
by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  fix)m  the  re- 
gions lyingbetween  the  Black  and  Caspi- 
an seas.  These  were  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  &ith,  and  were 
all  educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time, 
they  obtained  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  some  of  them  even  became  beys ;  for 
none  but  Mamelukes  were  capable  of 
holding  this  office.  They  formed  a  f5ne 
body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  French, 
■when  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  fury;  but  they  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  Europjean  artillery,  and 
many  of  them  soon  joined  the  French. 
The  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mohammed 
Ali  (q.  v.),  destroyed  the  beys,  m  1811,  by 
a  stratagem. 

BIakmalia,  Mambofxrovs  AirntAiJ^ 


in  so^ogy ;  those  animals  whieh  produes 
their  young  alive,  and  ibcd  them  with 
milk  from  their  own  bfeasts  or  dugs. 
Man,  quadrupeds,  and  the  oetacea,  are 
tnammiferous.    {See  Jhdnuds.)  / 

Mammee-Tree,  or  West  Iivdia  Apri- 
cot (mammea  Americttna) ;  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  native  of  tropical  America, 
and  interesting  from  the  qualities  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  This 
fhiit  is  large  ttanH&h,  and  contains  a 
bright  yellow,  firm  pulp,  which  is  envel- 
oped witlf  a  thick,  leatliery  rind :  vmhin 
til  IS  outer  rind  is  a  second  veiy  delicate 
one,  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp,  whidi 
should  be  caudously  removed,  otlierwise 
it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  not 
very  strong  at  first,  but  gradually  increas* 
ing,  and  continuing  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  taste  is  peculiar,  sweet,  and  very 
agreeable,  and  is  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic,  pleasant  odor.  The  tree  belongs 
to  the  giUHferA,  the  same  fiimily  with  the 
mangcSteej^  and  attains  tlie  height  of  00 
or  70  feet  The  leaves  are  oval,  obtuse, 
very  entire,  smooth,  and  6  or  6  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  white,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  diffiise  a  de- 
lightful perfume. 

Mammon;  the  Syrian  god  of  riches, 
mentioned  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  a 
personification  of  woridnness.  Spenser 
nas  perscHiified  Mammon  in  his  noblest 
manner  (book  ii,  canto  7),  where  sir  Guy- 
on  is  represented  amid  the  secret  treas- 
ures of  die  **god  of  the  worid  and  world- 
Hngs." 

Mammoth  (Russian  motttotf);  a  species 
of  extinct  elepliant  (c^.  v.),  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  entirely  distmct  from  the  ex- 
isting species  of  Asia  and  Africa.  (See 
Ele^tanL\  It  has  left  proofi  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Europe,  in  Nonhrm  Asia,  and  in 
America.  A  gi-eat  quantity  of  fossil  ivoiy  • 
is  obtained  from  Siberia,  and  it  is  visible, 
almost  every  where,  on  tlie  banks  of  riv- 
ers, which  undemiine  the  JSoiL  Whole 
carcasses,  covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  pre- 
served by  the  eternal  frost  of  those  re- 
gions, have  even  been  found  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Siberia.  The  bones  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  of 
giants.  They  have  been  found  in  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of 
the  IT.  States,  and  Humboldt  discovered 
them  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quito.  A 
mammoth,  in  complete  preservation,  vrm 
seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in  Siberia,  who 
found  the  skeleton  to  be  91  feet  high,  and 
14  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
eoocyr.    The  tasks  were  9  feet  tong.  The 
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seientiftc  nsms  m  tas  ttumu  is '  niMai 
jyrmwfinefnia  (Blmnmib.))  or  el6pkani /b$ml 
(€uv.).  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  mastodon,  a  gigsntte  fbestl  animal  of 
North  America*  (See  MaHmUmf  and  Or* 
game  RemainsJ) 

Mammoth  Cats  ;  a  stupendous  cave  in 
Kentucky,  near  Green  rwer,  130  nEiiles 
south-souUi-west  of  Lexington.  It  has 
been  penetrated  9  or  10  miies,  and  has 
many  windings  that  have  not  been  ex- 
plored. The  depth  is  60  or  70  feet.  It 
eontains  ftgores,  some  of  which  are  of 
iinraense  mte  and  Jintastie  form  f  but  is , 
more  remarkable  for  ks  extent  tl^^  the 
vafiety  or  beauty  of  its  productions,  haying 
none  of  the  beautifiil  stalactites  found  in 
many  other  caves.  The  earth  is  strongly 
hnprcgnatted  with  sal^tse,^  and  k^ 
quantities  of  it  are  manufoctured. 

Mais  in  natural  history,  according  to 
^  some  naturalists,  altbou^,  it  must  be  con- 
fosned,  rather  flom  nM^ttves  of  pride  than 
ftom  aiwtomieal  connderations,  forms  the 
order  bimmui,  in  the  ckM  mammaHa;  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  sctentificdly, 
is  included  in  the  fomily  bmcmoj  in  the 
order  anOmfpomorpha^  wmch  contains,  als0| 
the  two  fomilies  mquadnmuma^  or  proper 
monkey  and  kmun.  The  fomily  bvnanoy 
accordmg  to  this  classification,  contains 
three  genera^— irum,  the  orang'Ofdangf  and 
the  gibbon,  Linneens  was  the  fost  who 
t^ntured  to  ektas  man  (homoy  homo  9tfiena) 
m  a  scientiik)  system  with  other  animals; 
and  be  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
some,  as  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  such  an  i^proxnnation  $  but 
clasBificatlon  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact 
in  anatomy,  and  the  philoeopher,  who  ob- 
senres  ancl  interprets  nature,  is  not  surely 
to  blamew  Man,  tben^  whether  considered 
as  the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a 
port  of  it ;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole  spe- 
cies, distinct  ftom  others,  and  lord  of  all ; 
whether  defined  to  be  a  biped  without 
foatfaers,  or  a  quadruped  without  hoofe»  a 
monkey  widi  ft  yoice,  or  a  monkey  with- 
eiir  a  tally — ^if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical 
l^ght,  and  setting  aside  hk  divine  reason, 
imd  his  immortal  nature,-^MS  a  being  pro- 
vided with  two  handS)  designed  for  pre- 
hmraion,  and  having  fingers  protected  by 
fiat  nails,  and  two  feet,  with  mngle  soles, 
deseed  for  winking;  with  a  nngle  stom- 
ach, and  with  three  kinds  of  teeth,— ^ici- 
^Ive,  canine  and'  molar.  His  positk>n  Is 
upright,  his  food  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, his  body  naked.  It  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race : 
but  ItlsttMelya  dispute  of  words}  and 


if  tfee  term  speciet'is  used  in  its  cooHnoa 

scientific  sense,  it  ^^aunot  be  denied  that 
there  is  but  one  species.  There  ore^  how- 
ever, certain  and  constant  differences  of 
stature,  physiognomy,  color,  nature  of  the 
hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 

S'ven  rise  to  subdivisiona  of  this  species, 
lumenbach  reduces  these  vanec^s  to 
five:  1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely, 
Western  Ana,  Eastern  and  Northern  Af- 
fica,  Hindooetan  and  Europe.  Its  charr 
acters  are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more  or 
less  white  or  brown;  the  cheeks  tin^ied 
with  red ;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  mri 
the  head  ahnost  ^>herica] ;  the  f^ce  oval 
and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ;  the  ' 
mouth  small ;  the  frpnt  teeth  placed  per- 
peadiculariy  in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features 
of  such  a  eountenance,  which  is  that  of 
the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered  (by  them  at  leaBt|  as  the  most 
agreeable.  The  Hindoos,  the  Abyssini-* 
ans,  the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  mount 
Atlas,  have  features  not  essentially  dififer^ 
hig  firom  those  of  the  Europeans,  except 
in  tbe  color  of  the  skin,  and  which,  among 
tiie  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian  mountaineers, 
is  quite  fair,  Blumenbach  calls  this  vari- 
ety the  Cauctmian,  from  its  supposed  on- 
^  iu  the  Caucasus.  2.  The  ^cond  va- 
riety was  formerly  called  tne  Tartar^  but 
improperly,  as  the  Tartars  do  not  belong 
to  it  It  has  more  recently  been  called 
the  EaHem  variety.  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow ;  the  hair  black,  stifi^ 
straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square;  the  face  large,  fiat  and  depressed; 
the  features  indistinctly  marked ;  tho  nose 
small  and  fiat;  the  cheeks  round  and 
prominent ;  the  chin  pointed ;  the  e^es 
snmll  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiat- 
ics to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  mount 
Bekxir,  except  the  Malays.  In  Europe,  it 
embraces  the  Finns  and  Laplanders ;  and, 
in  America,  the  Esquimaux.  Other  wri- 
ters have  classed  the  Finns,  as  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  the  first  vari- 
ety. 3.  The  American  variety  resembles 
that  last  described  in  several  points.  Its 
principal  characters  are  the  copper-color; 
stifiT,  thin,  straight  black  hair ;  low  fore- 
head;  eyes  sunk;  the  nose  somewhat 
projecting ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the 
race  large.  This  varim  comprises  all  the 
Americans  except  the  Esquimaux.  There 
are  several  branches,  however,  which  dif- 
fer cwifliderably.  4.  The  fourth  variety 
of  Blumenbach  appeara  yet  more  arbitra- 
ry and  unoertan  than  the  last*  Itis  called 
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MAN— MAWCANDO. 


by  him  die  MA(tg^  and  described  m  of  a 
tawny  color ;  the  hair  black,  aoft,  thick 
and  curled ;  the  forehead  a  little  projecthif ; 
the  nose  thick,  wide  and  iSattened ;  the 
tnouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
Thid  Tarie^  comprehends  the  islandere 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  5.  T)a%  remadnhig 
Variety  is  the  Necro.  Its  characters  w^ 
color  black ;  hair  Mack  and  woolly ;  heaa 
narrow ;  'forehead  convex  and  arched: 
cheek-bones  projecting?  nose  large,  arta 
almost  con/bunded  with  the  upper  jaw; 
the  upper  fit)nt  teeth  obliquely  phM^ed; 
the  lips  thick ;  the  chin  d Awn  in  ;  the 
legs  crooked.  This  race  Is  fbund  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa, and  the  great 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the 
Interior.  There  are  very  great  difierences 
|n  the  tribes  included  m  uiis  variety :  the 
Kegiy>,  with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and 
wool ;  the  Cafifre,  with  a  copper  complex- 
ion, and  long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or 
New  Gnineaman ;  the  native  of  Van  Die- 
men^s  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  are  found 
tn  Borneo,  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  dif- 
fer more  in  situation  than  in  featursa 
(See  Blimienboch,  Dt  VaruAaie  nativa 
Gtnais  HwnanL)  Bory  de  St  Vincent, 
in  his  Essaii  ZooidgiqHM  stir  VHommt, 
'divides  the  human  race  into  15  species, 
and  numerous  varieties.  Man,  considered 
in  hiB  nobler  character  of  a  social,  moral, 
religious  and  political  being,  will  be  more 
appropriately  considered  under  other 
heads.  (See  Lcmgvof^  PfdMogy,  PM- 
icd  InstUtdionSj  Hdigym,) 
Man,  Isle  or  (thetWHOMfa of  Ptolemy); 

•an  island  belonging  to  Qreat  Britain^in 
the  Frisb  sea,  neariy  equidiataiit  from  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland; 
90  miles  long,  and  12,  where  widest, 
broad ;  70  in  circumference ;  square  nnilea, 
3W;  population,  in  1821,  40,064;  chief 
towns,  Castletown  (the  capital),  Dongkn, 
Peel  and  Ramsay;  ton.  4*»  S&  W.;  lat 
54^  15'  N.  The  interior  is  mountainous. 
Snowfield,  or  Snafield.  the  highest  sum- 
mit, is  about  2000  feet  aix>ve  the  sea.  The 
soil,   not   naturally  very   productive,   is 

'  greatly  fertilized  by  the  abundance  of  sea- 
weed cast  upon  dieshoiv.  Agrieultore, 
of  late,  has  made  great  advances.  The 
productions  are  bariey,  wheat,  oats,  tur- 
Bips,  potatoes,  flax,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
A&c  The  iskitid  contains  17  panics,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  styled 
bishop  ofSodor  arkd  Mm,  who  is  sole  bar- 
on of  the  island.  The  Afanx  language,  a 
kind  of  Gaelic,  prevails  in  the  interior,  bat 
English  is  spoken  in  the  towns.  On  the 
south  is  a  small  Island,  called  the  Calfef 

'  JMcDiy  wfaieh  Is  sepaiiuidl  by  st  wurow 


ehatmeb— In  140S,i)ie  Mand  mrgnmtM 
to  lord  Stanley,  and,  in  1735,  became 
vested  in  the  duke  of  Atkol  fe  1764»  it 
was  soki  to  Oreat  Britain  Sor  £70/)00t 
with  all  ks  rkfats  of  sovereigiity. 

Man-of-V^ar  ;  a  ship  of  war^  an  arm- 
ed ship. 

Man-of-war  Bird.     (Soe  M>0trom.\ 

M AKAHnv  ( fiproy  Lin.).  This  ia  a  somU 
MUM  of  bonds  peculiar  to  Sooth  Ameria^ 
having  a  eompressed  beak,  thicker  than 
broad,  grooved ;  nasal  fotsiB  ki^e.  l^iair 
tail  and  feet  are  short.  In  tiidr  general 
.  form  and  proportient,  they  aie  not  .very 
iralike  the  titmeuse.  They  are  general^ 
•mall,  and  inhabit  the  depths  cS*  foreBtti| 
being  seldom  seen  in  oahivaltd  fiekte* 
The  largest  of  these  birds,  the  PiwiiUionn 
is  distinguished  by  a  beautiRi]  cMst  of  red 
feathers  apm  its  bead.  Its  back  is  of  a 
fine  b]ue,aiid  tiie  rest  of  the  phiinageof  a 
deep  black. — Ckiaely  allied  to  tiMae  birds 
is  oue  of  the  most  extraorditiaiy  of  the 
feathered  tribe,-*-tbe  oock  of  the  rock  (m* 
iHeoto).  This  bird  is  aa  large  aa  a  pigeon^ 
is  of  a  bright  onmge  color,  and  is  mmislH 
ed  with  a  double /crest  <vf  ^atfaem  on  its 
head,  placed  in  the  form  -of  a  fiui.  Thay 
iive  on  fruits,  scratch  the  earth  like  tkie 
eommen  fowl,  and  fomt  then-  nest  of  dfy 
wood,  in  deep  holea  in  the  rooks.  The 
female  lays  two  eggs. 

Manasarowara,  a  lake  of  Thibs«^ 
among  the  Himalaya  BKnintains,  is  one  of 
the  most  venerated  -of  aU  the  ptoeea  of 
pilgrimage  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  visit  it  in  great  numbers,  in  spite  of 
ail  the  difficuldes  of  the  joumey. ,  The 
Thibedans  also  hold  it  in  gfaat  reverence, 
and  come  fh>m  great  distmces  to  throw 
into  it  the  ashes  of  their  fiiends.  It  ia 
about  15  mHes  long  and  11  broad,  and, 
with  its  borders  of  lofty  crags,  and  ils 
towering  barrier  of  6ttow-cf4>ped  moun- 
tains, forms  a  nvigoifioaot  soeoe.  Its 
sliores  are  oovered  with  monastic  bousesL 

Maitasseh  ;  eldest  son  of  Josepli,  booi 
in  Egypt  Whea  brought  with  EphmiBd 
to  receive  the  Uefisinff  m  h*8  grandfatjier 
Jacob,  the  old  man  ]Haced  his  ri^t  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  younger,  aad  bis 
left  upon  that  of  MoDasseh,  thus  depriving 
the  latter  of  the  preoedeaoe  due  to  his 
priority  of  birth.  The  descendants  i]i 
Manasseh  formed  a  tr&e,  which,  in. the 
praroised  land,  wassettled,  half  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  half  in  the  territoiy  of  Sama- 
tia,  Sichem  and  Bettiany.  (See  Hekrtfw^\ 
.  MAifCAHi>o  (abbreviated  Mom^n  Italian) 
is  used  in  music  to  denote  thut  die  time 
of  a  piece  must  become  slower  and  alow- 
art  aad  the  t^ne  by  dc^griMi  vaoisb. 
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LA  MAMmA^MAKOa  CAT  AC. 


MikircHA,  La ;  a  f>rav1ftee  of  Bpmn  kk 
New  Caatile,  almoat  every  "way  Burrousd- 
ed  by  mountaiifB,  fbrming  an  immeiise 
plain,  imenected  ftiy  ridges  of  low  bitis 
and  rocki? ;  not  an  enctoeiire  ^fany  kind,«x- 
eept  mud  waUa,  about  tbe  Tillnges ;  not'a 
tree  to  be  seen,  except  a  few  dwe^fiah  ever- 
green oaks,  and  otive  plants,  scarea  de- 
-flenriog  tfie  name.  Aw  tbia  vaat  trad  of 
open  comitry  is  cultivated  in  com  and 
vines.  A  traveller  says,  *^  There  ia  no  la- 
borer nor  yfmBf  letnale  peasant,  who  ia 
not  Well  acouajnted  with  Don  QifisHire 
and  Sfmcho.''  This  ia  tlie  most  chceribl 
country  of  Spain ;  tbe  inhalstouits  are  aC- 
ftble,  and'  great  lovers  of  music  and 
^dancing ;  population,  214,087  ^  square 
viilea,  8000 ;  cbiaf  towns,  Ciudad-Reai 
and  Ocana« 

Makcbe,  Department  op  La  ;  in  the 
north- wastsm  part  of  France,  on  the  Brit- 
isb  chanue)^  cijle<i  in  French  LaMaiicke, 
(See  DepatimmU,  and  Channel,) 

MAncRESTER ;  an  ancient  to Wn  m  Laa- 
ca^ire,  Englaud,  known  for  its  extensive 
manufiieturea ;  186  miles  N.  W.  of  Ixmdon, 
33  E.  of  Liverpool ;  lat  53°  $29^  N. ;  k)n;  a° 
14f  W. ;  population  in  1801,  84,000 ;  in 
1611,  98,000;  iu  1821,  133,788,  and,  hi 
3831,  includmg  the  neighborhood,  233,380. 
Manchester  atands  on  the  eastern  batik  of 
4he  river  IrweU,  near  its  jimction  with  the 
Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  Irwell  ia  ren- 
'dered  navigable  to  Liverpool,  and,  by 
means  of  canals,  the  town  has  eommuui- 
>caaion  with  tlie  waien  on-  both  shores  of 
tbe  island,  (fiee  Cmtais  of  Great  BrUain.) 
'h.  ia  also  connected  with  Liverpool  bv 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road, 
traversed  by  steam-earriages,  moving  with 
an  ahnost  mcredible  speed.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the*  Irwell  stands  Salfbid, 
which,  tboegh  under  a  different  jurisdic- 
tioiiy  is  80  connected  with  Man<^e8teraa«l- 
waya  to  be  oomOTehended  inthesameata- 
tiailoal  renoila.  The  town  preaents  nothing 
TecAarkaUe  in  an  architectural  pomt  or 
view.  It  baa  a  college,  an  hotintal  for  the 
maintenance  of  poor  boys,  a  library,  and 
several  establishments  for  tLc  promotion 
•of  ediieatjon  and  science.  The  philo- 
aopbical  and  literary  society  has  published 
tianeactiona  containing  some  valuable  m^- 
moins.  The  ground  on  which  ManclieaSer 
atendsisa  pemset  level,  and  ih)m  whatev- 
•er  side  it  is  approaclied,  its  crowd  of 
«piM8,  towers,  manu&otories  nnd  ware- 
homoB  appears  mitigling  with  the  emoke 
that  hauga  over  it.  It  is  to  the  cotton- 
trade  that  the  town  owea  its  wealth  and 
•  frowtk-  Tha  productive  powers  of  m»- 
dttoery  baro.  even  eipaaded  in  a  much 


^peafo^pac^KMrdoii  than-thekia^easeof  its 
populaiion.  The  invennons  of  Arkwnght 
produced  a  new  era  in  ita  history.  Tbe 
processes  of  carding,  spinning,  wenvmg^ 
*Bd  many  of  those  of  bleaohing,  dyeinc 
and  minting,  are  conducted  by  means  <^ 
Biachinefy,  which,  in  |»oductive  power,  is 
equivalent  to  a  populatioa  of  aeverol  mil- 
fions.  Botween  1814  and  1828,  more  than 
SOO  steam-enginea  were  aet  up,  carryinff 
over  30,000  lM>ms  for  weaving  aJone.  Oi 
703,200  bales  of  cotlon  imported  into 
Liverpool  (1825),  nnie  tenths  were  con- 
sumed at  Mancliester.  Besides  tbe  man- 
oiiicttire  of  every  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
there  are  iron  fbunderios,  shops  formaldttg 
machines,  &c.,which  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  the  coal  abundant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Manchester  does  hot  send  any 
member  to  parliament,  but  the  reform  bifl 
proposes  to  give  it  two  members.  (See 
Parliamentary  Rcfrrm.) 
-  Mancbineez*  (hippofMmit  manceniUa) 
a  West  liKlJan  tree,  celebrated  fi>r  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  tbe  imlky  jnice 
which  abounds  in  every  part  of  it.  When 
a  drop  of  this  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
it -causes  the  same  sensation  as  a  burning 
coal,  and  quickly  produces  a  vesicl^ 
The  Indians  use  it  for  poisoning  tlie  points 
of  their  arrows,  which  preserve  their  ven- 
om for  a  long  time.  The  workmen  en»«' 
ployed  in  felling. these  trees,  first  build  a 
fire  roimd  the  trunks,  in  order  to  make 
the  juice  evaporate,  and  cover  tlieireyes 
with  gauze;  but, notwithstanding  these 
preoautiona,  thoy  are  subject  to  be  incom- 
moded with  the  dust.  Tbe  ac-counts, 
however,  which  repreaent  it  as  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  the  shade,  or  to  come  in  con- 
tact wkh  tlie  rain  which  baa  fallen  upon 
tiiis  tree,  are  highly  exaggerated.  The 
inhabitants  of  Martinique  formerly  burnt 
entire  forests  of  the  mauchineel,  ui  order  to 
free  their  dwellings  from  its  presence. 
This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  eur 
phorhiacMB ;  the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate^ 
serrate  and  shining ;  the  fruit  has  the 
ibnn,  color  and  scent  of  a  small  apple, 
and  coaiains  a  nut  about  as  large  as  a 
ehesmut.  It  is  said  that  drinking  oopioua- 
ly  of  sea-virater  is  the  best  remedy,  when 
a  portion  of  this  fruitless  been  swallowed. 
It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
parts  of  tropical  America,  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  tlie  ocean. 

Manoo  Capac,  legblator  and  firHt  inca 
of  the  Peruvians,  was  the  12tli  in  ascent 
from  the  inca  who  reined  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion  m  I53S,  an  interval 
computed  by  the  natives  at  about  400 
yean.    Their  tradition  was,  diat  this  per- 
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lUXOO  CAPM^-MANDATK. 


•on,  wkh  M«iJi  OeUa  hm  iwfe,  andmmetff 
^{leared  suddenly  in  an  island  of  the  lake 
l^dnca,  and  declared  theraseJves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  sent  down  to  civilize  and 
instruct  them.  Manco  accordingly  taught 
the  men  agriculture  and  other  usdul  arta, 
whildt  his  wife  instructed  the  women  to 
spin  and  weave.  He  taught  the  Peru- 
vians to  reyeie  internally,  as  the  highest 
and  unknown  dei^,  Pachakamak,  L  e.  the 
soul  or  support  of  the  world ;  externallv, 
however,  and  as  an  inferior  and  visible 
deity,  the  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  the 
benefactor  of  meu.    Perhaps  some  stran^ 

fBr,  from  a  civilized  laud,  appeared  in 
^Uf  and  employed  reli^on  to  procure  an 
ascendency  which  enabtod  him  to  Com  a 
regular  government  Manco  Capac  died 
after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and,  as 
fiu*  as  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  seems 
justly  to  have  been  entided  to  rank  among 
the  bene&ctors  of  mankind  by  the  benev- 
olence of  his  institutions.  (See  Kobeit- 
sou's  Histonf  of  America,) 

Mandamus.  A  writ  of  mandamuB  (we 
command)  is,  in  general,  a  command  issur 
ing  from  some  superior  court,  as  the 
court  of  king's  ben«h  in  England,  and,  in 
the  U«  States,  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  or  a  superior  or  supreme  court  of 
any  state,  directed  to  some  inferior  court, 
or  to  some  person  or  corponoion,  requir- 
ing them  to  do  some  particular  thio^ 
^hich  such  superior  court  has  previously 
determined  it  to  be  ^eir  duty  to  do,  or, 
at  least,  supposes  to  be  consonant  to  right 
and  justice.  It  issues  where  a  parly  has 
a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  has  no 
other  remedy,  and  in  some  cases  where 
he  has  another,  but  a  tedious  and  inade- 
quate one.  It  is  either  in  the  altemadve, 
ordering  the  court,  corporatioD  or  party,  to 
which  or  whom  it  is  directed,  to  do  the 
thing  specified,  or  to  appearand  show 
cause  why  it  sliould  not  be  done ;  or  ab- 
solute, commanding  the  thing  specified  to 
be  done  without  any  condition  or  alterna- 
tive. The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  in 
the  alternative,  directing  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear,  and  show  cause 
against  its  being  issued  absolutely,  and  in 
ease  of  there  ^ing  no  appearance,  or  no 
suflScieut  cause  to  the  coiitraij  being 
sliown,  an  absolute  mandamiu  is  issued. 
The  cases  enumerated  for  the  issuing  of 
this  writ,  by  sir  William  Bhickstone,  are— 
to  compel  the  party  applying  to  be  restor- 
ed to  some  office  or  franchise  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to 
an  academical  degree ;  to  tlie  use  of  a 
meeting-house,  &c. :  It  lies  for  the  produc- 


ikiiit  JDspeeiMsar  deyvsery  <^  pnUio  b«iok« 
and  papers ;  fer  the  surrender  of  the  regtHm 
of  a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  eorpo- 
rate  to  affix  their  cotiunoo  eeal ;  or  to 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court  li  may 
be  directed  to  an  iiderior  court,  ordering 
it  to  proceed  in  the  bearing  of  a  cause,  or 
to  enter  up  a  judgroentr  jS  .is.  sometiaMS 
directed  to  a  corporation,  directing  theoBi 
to  choose  ofiQcers.  The  statute  of  2  Geo. 
II,  c.  4,  provides  for  its  \m»g  issued  to 
command  an  election  of  a  mayor  or  other 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  town  or  boiw 
ou^h  {  ai^  BO,  where  one  is  elected  to  any 
ofiice,  as  town-derk,  or  is  legally  elected 
member  of  any  public  body,  as  one  of  tbo 
aldermen  of  a  city,  and  is  refused  admis- 
sion or  recognition  as  such,  this  writ  may 
be  issued  in  his  behalf.  By  an  act  of  the 
congress  of  the  U.  States,  passed  Sept  4^ 
1769,  the  supreme  court  has  power  t# 
issue  **  writs  of  mandamuj  In  eases  war* 
ranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  peMKNW 
holding  omoe  under  the  U.  States.'^ 

Man  DAN  ;  a  fert  and  Indian  village  <mi 
the  Missouri,  1600  miles  from  the  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  course  of  the  river;  ion.  l(Xf 
5(y  W.;  kit 47^  2(y  N.  This  place  is  re- 
markable for  tlte  encampment  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  during  the  winter  of  1804-5| 
when  on  their  exf^ition  up  the  Missouri. 
They  state,  that  on  the  17th  of  December, 
the  thermometer  fell  here  to  45P  below  CL 
The  Mandan  Indians  are  in  this  vicinity. 

MAffBANK;  the  mother  of  Cyrua*    (^o9 

Mandajliiis  ;  the  official  nobili^r  in 
China.    (See  China,  vol.  iii.,  p  145.) 

Mandatb  ;  an  order  in  Qermany,  used 
lor  a  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  by  whicl^ 
on  the  appUcation  of  a  pfalutifi^  something 
is  orderecl  or  prehibited  to  the  opposite 

Ey.  The  process  is  uncooditioiial 
t  dauaula)  if  no  legal  opposition  can 
ntidpated,  conditional  (etna  dausula) 
if  the  other  par^  is  «t  liberty  to  make  re- 
roonstrancesv— J^ndflrfe  was  also  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  kind  of  paper-money  ia 
the  French  Vevolutioii.  After  the  osng- 
natff  which  had  been  kept  in  cireuladuii 
by  the  violence  of  Robespierre,  had  loal 
aU  credit,  a  new  monev  was  created,— the 
fiMmiofes,— fimnded,  like  the  otftgnnic,  on 
the  credit  derived  from  the  confiscated 
property,  but  with  the  essential  difiersncey 
that  specific  pieces  of  property,  enuineo 
rated  in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  biila,  whilst  the  as^gnats 
funushed  only  agenmd  cbint  Tfaeman^ 
dates  could  be  realized  at  any  moment,  es 
the  owner  was. authorized. to  take. a^jr 
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fotiMOk  of  the  profwitj  euumeretadon  the 
table,  as  acxMi  as  ke  made  his  iatentioa 
ksown,  and  paid  the  qaaiter  part  of  ks 
assigD^  value  without  any  further  foiv 
nuOity.  Fim  600,000^000  of  maudatei 
iftere  created,  but  aoon  after  (March  16, 
1796),  2,400,000,000.  A  forced  ciKula- 
tkm  waa  gxvea  to  them,  by  Which  the 
gOTemment  waa  enabled  to  defray  the 
SKpenses  of  the  approaching  eampaiffn. 
This  was  hardly  done,  when  they  also 
aunk  to  nothing ;  they  were,  therefore,  In 
part  redeemed,  while  the  rest  disappeared 
of  tbetnselvea.  Instead  of  sinking  undar 
tina  burden,  France  owed  her  deUverance 
to  this  measure.  The  evil  carried  along 
with  its  excess  its  cure. 

Maitdevim^  sir  John,  a  celebrated 
English  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  cento- 
ly,  was  bom  at  St.  Aiban's.  He  was  of  a 
reqiectable  &mily,  and  bred  a  physician ; 
but  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  in- 
dnced  him,  in  1832^  to  set  out  upon  a 
eontae  of  travels,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  34  years.  Dining  this  period, 
according  to  Ins  own  account,  he  viiited 
the  ^peater  part  of  Asia,  Egypt  and  Libya, 
maknig  himself  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
ctiages,  and  coUectinffa  great  mass  of  in- 
mnnation,  true  and  uilse,  which  he  com«- 
fnitted  to  writing  in  Latin,  French  and 
English.  He  died  at  Liege,  in  1379, 
where  a  moRument  is  erected  to  his  mem* 
oty»  the  inscriplion  on  which  denominates 
him  .Mfi  de  MandevUky  aHag  De  Barboj 
Lord  of  CampokL  The  only  genuine  edi- 
tion of  his  travels,  entitled  the  Voitutt  and 
TrwoaOt  rf  Sir  Mn  McamdevOe,  Smght, 
was  printM  from  an  original  manuscript 
In  the  Cotton  Jilarary  (1797,  8vo.).  His 
egitreme  credulity  in  the  collection  of  ab» 
Biird  and  fiibudous  stories  is  only  surpassed 
by  his  unbturinng  indulgence  in  the  most 
extravagant  fictions. 

Manbkvilub,  Bemaid,  a  writer  and 

eiysician  of  considerable  temnoraiy  ce- 
briQr,'was  bom  in  Holland  aoout  1670. 
He  was  probably  of  En^sh  extFBCtk>n, 
as  he  fixed  his  lesideiice  m  Efigland,  and 
wrote  his  Works  m  die  Enghsh  language. 
His  most  eelebrated  promicti<Hi  is  me 
FaUe  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made 
PubHo  Benefits,  first  printed  in  1723.  The 
f^asoning  in  this  piece  Is  founded  on  the 
sophism,  diat  the  luxury  and  superfluity 
which  mark  the  advaiiced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  viees  which  they  engender, 
aK&  often  die  causes  of  national  prosperi- 
tgr,  and  hence  the  necessary  prevalence 
of  ridous  principles  in  human  nature. 
€?oiiaiateiii^y  widi  this  doctrine,  his  general 
iri0WBof  flMakindam  of  tbe  BMWt  dispap- 
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aging  tendency ;  and  he  declares  agsoBst  all 
attempts  to  exalt  the  humble  classes  by  edu^ 
cation.  Many  answers  af^ared,  among 
which  was  one  by  bishop  Berkeley,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  1723,  m  hie  Letter  to 
Dion.  His  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion 
(1720),wa8  deemed  deistical.  He  also  wrote 
serveral  other  worics.    He  died  in  1733.    < 

M  Aif  DUf  oozs ;  a  nation  of  ne|pt>ee  found 
in  difiWent  parts  of  Western  Africa,  in  Sen- 
egambia  and  Guinea.  They  are  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  their  language  is, 
in  some  measure,  the  commercial  ianf^mge 
of  Western  Africa.  They  are  superior  to 
BMMt  of,  the  African  tribes  in  civilization. 

Mardojla,  or  Mahoolinx;  an  instn»- 
roent,  the  name  of  which  is  much  more 
musical  than  its  tones.  The  Italian  name 
is  lAandolUj  mandora.  It  has  four  strings, 
belongs  to  die  lute  and  guitar  species, 
and  is  played  with  a  quul  as  well  as 
with  the  fiD^.  There  are  also  instru- 
ments of  tms  kind  with  six  or  more 
strings,  which,  theref(»e,  a|qiroach  nearer 
to  the  uatnre  of  the  lute  (q.  v.).  It  is  chiefs 
ly  in  use  in  Italy,  and  is  pleasing  when  it 
accompanies  the  easy  song  of  the  country 
people.    The  strings  are  of  steel  or  brass . 

Mandracora  aim  Mamdraxx  ;  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  root  which 
grew  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  resembled 
the  human  form.  Hence  mkaculoua 
powers  virere  attributed  to  it,  and  the  herb 
«t  prodtr^ad  was  catted  circfgrnru  Ae- 
.v^rding  o  Josephus  {»^niiqmLf  bookvUi 
ei.-ip.  9),  Solomon  had  such  a  plant,  which 
drove  away  demons.  PUny,  in  lus  Nat- 
ural History  (lib.  25,  cap.  13]|  directs  how 
It  should  be  dug  up ;  and  Josephus,  who 
called  it  baranu,  states  something  similar. 
This  root  wbb  supposed  to  have  a  double 
sex,  and  to  make  prolific ;  hence  commen- 
taton  on  the  Bible  have  conjectured  ^t 
it  was  the  fruit  which  Rachel  desired  of 
Leah,  according  to  Oenesis  xxx.  14. 

Manorake.    (See  Mcmdragora,) 

Mandshitrss,  or  Maictchoos.  Two 
nations,  the  Mandehures  and  Tunguses^ 
whose  common  origin  is  proved  by  their 
tradidonSy  th^  language  -and  their  physi- 
cal conformation,  belong  to  the  Mand- 
shure  race,  which  vwmders  over  the  vast 
deserts  in  the  east  of  Siberia  and  north  of 
Mongolia.  They  v^re  knoven  in  the  ear- 
liest times  under  the  name  of  the  ESna^  or 
^/Udshu,  From  A.  D.  926  they  vi^ere  trib 
Htarv  to  the  Khitans^  aud  dtveh  to  the 
north  of  Corea,  in  Eastern  Tartaiy,  as  far 
as  to  the  Eastern  sea  and  the  Amour.  In 
1114,  they  revolted,  under  Okota,  aeauist 
the  Khitans,  and,  in  1118,  estabRshed 
die  kingdom  of  Khi,  m  China,  whiek 
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WB»  «iMi^  fV6hi  the  AoiKkr^the  dyiM0^ 
t^\  In  1125,  Tat^tsong  o«ertlif«w  tine 
kingdom  of  tho  Khitimsy  in  the  north  of 
China ;  he  then  attacked  the  Song,  who 
had  called  him  in  to  their  assistance,  com- 
)>eUe<t  Wey-tsong  to  cede  to  him  a  part 
of  China,  and  deprived  his  duecessor  of 
the  remainder  of  northern  China,  learing 
him  only  the  southern  part  of  the  eountry. 
The  Mongols,  hitherto  vassaJs  of  tho  Kins, 
revolted  «uder  the  successor  of  Tai-tsotig^ 
«nd  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  to  them 
a  part  of  their  t^lriitory.  In  1208,  GengK»- 
Khan  refused  the  pavment  of  tribute;  in 
1312  and  1213,  entirely  defeated  the  Kins, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  ahd  made  the-  Kins 
themselves  his  tributaries.  In  121 5,  Ning^ 
tsong^  sov6«neJgn  of  China,  of  the  dynastyof 
Song,  refused  to  psy  the  tribute.  In  1221, 
the  Kins  were  deprived  of  part  of  thehr 
territory,  by  Gengis-Khaa.  In  1230,  Ok- 
lai  continued  the  war,  and  reduced  the 
kingiiom  under  Gnai-tsong.  Afler  the 
ftxputsion  of  the  Kins  from  Qiina,  they 
first  re^appeared  in  1556,  under  the  name 
of  the  ManMo^*  They  found  reception 
in  Lea-Tong,  bstweeo  Shaira-Mongolia 
and  Corea;  but,  in  161€v  they  invaded 
Cliina  under  Tienming,  and  made  exten- 
sive eonquestSi  To  inercaso  the  oonlb^ 
Bion,  the  rehei  Li  esoited  an  insurrcetioQ, 
attacked  the  emperor  Wey-tsong,  in  1648, 
and  defeated  him.  The  emperor  hanged 
himself  and  thus  putou  end  to  ttie  dynas- 
ty of  Ming,  the  last  famtly  of  native  prinees 
in  ChiB&  A  reoonciuation  was  now 
effected  with  the  MantcnooB.  Tsonte 
drove  Li  out  of  Pekin,  but  c^d  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  which  were  tem*^ 
pleted  by  his  sou,  in  1644^  since  which 
period  ttie  Mantchoos  hove  been  tli^ 
sovereigBS  of  China.  There  are  at  pres* 
ent  no  Mantoboos  within  the  Russian  ter^- 
ritory;  a  pan  of  them,  when  the  Russians 
came  to  Liberia,  left  their  possessions  in 
East  Siberia,  extending  from  lake  Baikal 
to  the  Mongolian  onountatne,  and  ak>ng 
tlie  river  Amour,  and  withdrew  to  the 
Amour  and  China;  those  who  remained^ 
and  submitted  to  the  Russian  government 
feU  undetr  the  jurisdictioa  <m  CIwm,  by 
the  treaty  of  Nortchiask,  by  which  Russhi 
gave  up^  all  the  Amour  and  the  Mantchoos^ 
who  were  its  subjects.  The  Stanov<^» 
krebet  mountains  now  form  the  bounds* 
17  of  the  oouBtry  inhabited  by  the  Tun- 
ffttses,  pa(t  of  wliom  are  tributarjr  to 
China,  part  to  Russia,  and  part  are  lade* 
pendent. 
'   Manv.    (See  Hair.) 

Maihegb,  or  Manage,  is  used  to  denote 
Iha  art  of  brsakiDg  and  riding  hoo»S|  or 


the  place  set  Sfittrt  fbreqoeitrisn  exerctML 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  de- 
rive it  from  the  Italian  rhaneggio.  Some 
writers  derive  it  fW>m  the  Latin,  a  manu 
ngendo.  Most  horses  are,  by  tiature,  VK* 
tremely  docile^  and,  when  proper  meails 
are  used  with  them,  they  are  very  well  dis* 
posed  to  otiey  their  masiers.  These  ought^ 
therefore,  to  endeavor,  from  the  com- 
mencement^ to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  animal,  tw  kind  and  gentie  treatment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessair  sererity. 
Some  horses,  indeed,  are  naturally  vicioos 
or  obflcinate,  and  must  be  oerasionally 
punished ;  but  the  chastiserocnt  should  be 
inflicted  with  jtidgment  «»d  diflbrimina* 
tion.  Spirit  has  b^n  sometimes  niistakeit 
ibr  vice,  and  many  borees,  net  naturally 
vlck>Ufi»  have  been  rendered  so  by  severi^ 
and  injudicious  treatment. '  A  horsA 
-education  may  commence  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  three  yeats^  and  it  will 
crsatly  ihcilitate  future  opeiatioBs  if  he 
has  been  hooeeil  during  the  winter.  About 
this  age,  a  tialter  or  cavesson  (a  nooss* 
hand)  shouki  be  put  upon  the  foal,  that  he 
may  necome  fiuraiiar  with  it.  The  groom, 
too,  when  he  cleans  tiie  animal,  should 
Meach  of  his  feet^  and  strtice  thorn  gently 
with  a  piece  fx(  wood  or  a  hammer,  after 
which  he  will  readily  submit  to  be  riiod 
Kiiten  necessary.  Next,  before  ibedin^ 
the  groom  should  put  &  saddle  on  the 
fcaek  of  the  ibal,  and  reoiore  it  again  with 
great  cadtioa.  After  a  while,  the  girth 
may  be  bound  over  the  aaddle,  and*tb^ 
W  left  to  stand  and  feed«  Bveiy  tfahig 
should  be  taught  gradually  and  genttv,  to 
avoid  the  danger  m  reiKiering  the  ammd 
timid  or  vicious.  The  horst  sfaonld  now 
he  made  to  run  at  the  end  of  a  long  rnii) 
held  in  the  hand,  a  noosebasd  being  put 
on  his  nose,  and  a  man  ibllowi^  him^ 
if  neceesary,  with  a  long  whip.  This  ex- 
ercise should  be  permmed  with  gi^t 
gentleness,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  that 
die  horse  may  not  be  fatigued,  sn^ified 
or  diseonraged.  After  be  has  aci^uked  s 
firm^  regular,  and  detennined  moiion,  he 
may  be  mounted.  Only^a  trench  or  snaflls 
and  cavesson  rfMMiM  be  used  at  fiiet  1lM 
hit  and  bridle  shoaM  not  be  intttMhiced 
till  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  carry  bit 
head  high^  and  is  free  in  to  motkMis.  A 
fine  caniage  is  to  be  given  to  the  homo 
by  bringing  his  head  in  suoh  a  poeidoa  as  to 
form  a  perpendicular  hne  from  hisibrehead 
to  Ins  nose,  after  whkh  his  head  should  ha 
brought  a  little  more  inwards  by  p«Uing 
the  iftward  rein  gently  and  by  degree 
and  crossing  the  outward  rein  « little  ovSR 
wheieby  he  motfoSsnB  the  tnaii  huaiiliiM 
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-pdMtkm,  and  is  befler  aUe  to  go  tlttou^ 
nks  eicercises.  The  natural  paces  tif  a 
horse  are  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a«gallop,  tt> 
which somebotses, of  tliemselves, ado  an 
-anible.  Inn  walk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs 
on  a  side,  one  after  the  other,  hefpnoing 
with  the  hind  leg  ficst ;  in  an  amble,  two 
-legs  on  a  side  at  the  same  time ;  in  a  trot, 
two  at  the  same  time,  and  keeps  two 
on  the  groand  crosswise.  In  gaUo|^ng 
•tniigbt  topward,  the  horse  may  lead  with 
either  f(»e  leg,  but  unless  the  hind  leg  on 
,  the  same  side  follows  it,  tbe  less  are  said 
to  be  disunited ;  in  this  pace,  aU  four  tegs 
•re  off  the  groimd  at  tlie  same  time.  In 
jraUopiug  in  a  circle^  tbe  innermost  fore 
ma  should  lead,  or  be  is  said  to  gallop 
€dBo,  Tbe  eanter  or  hand  galk)p  is  not 
eonside»d  as  a  natural  pace:  it  is  an  easier 
pallop,  in  which  the  hand  presses  on  the 
nkUe,  to  restrain  the  speed.  When  tbe 
borse  has  leamed  to  go  fi)rward  freely,  he 
should  be  exercised  for  some  tbne  in  the 
manner  above  pointed  out,  fiist  at  a  walk, 
And  then  at  a  trot  The  trot  is  to  render 
him  supple  in  tlie  shoulders,  and  to  mak^ 
kim  go  with  a  free,  united  and  deteilnSned 
ftetion,  &T  which  no  pace  is  so  well  adapts 
6Ct  A  heiBe  light  in  hand  should  be  put 
to  the  extended  trot.  When  he  goes  fi«e*- 
iy,  he  should  be  brought  togett^  by  de- 
grees>  until  he  bends  his  legs,  and  goes 
unitedly  and  equally.  I^  when  kept  to* 
Mther,*he  shu^ens  his  paoe,  push  him 
Ibrwan),  stiU  keeping  him  gently  in  hand. 
If  he  is  henvy  in  hand,  he  must  be  thrown 
back  on  his  haunches,  to  shorten  his  steps 
and  collect  his  strength.  He  must  not  be 
soared  to  sink  his  ned(,  an<l  poke  out  his 
ttoee.  When  he  has  been  wrought  up 
into  a  pfoper  position,  he  should  be  made 
still  more  supple  in  the  shoulders,  by  the 
lesson  of  the  ^tde  en  dedans^  which  is,  per- 
hspe,  the  most  important  lesson  of  any.  For 
this  piH^iosB,  the  bend  of  the  neck  must 
be  procured  in  the  manner  formerly  de- 
scribed. When  be  has  been  ridden  in  this 
pQsi^ntill  he  goes  with  perfect  steadiness 
and  fieedom,  the  rider  uioukl  walk  him 
Ibrwards  to  the  right,  and  endeavor,  al- 
mdst  in^)eiiceptibty,  to  place  him  so  that 
Ibe  Mnder  feet  keep  the  soraigbt  line  of  it 
wall)  whSAe  ^e  lore  feet  oome  eat  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  inwards,  towards  the 
sentre.  This  nlust  be  efl^ted  by  Cross- 
ing the  outward  rein,  in  the  rizht  hand, 
towards  the  left,  a  little  backwards,  which 
eompels  ^  horse  to  bring  the  right 
■hotrider  forwards,  and  to  cross  the  inward 
teg  over  the  outward*  The  rider  should 
•too  press  1^  right  leg  to  the  horse'^  side^ 
^iHcbbKiDiikihiSBliQQlden.    Thei 


eit)snng  should  afterwards  be  eflfected  in 
the  hinder  legs,  by  bringinc  iu  the  fore  legs, 
&c.  In  every  exercise,  the  rider,  should 
avoid  all  unsettled  motion  and  wriggling 
with  the  legs.  Every  tiling  should  be 
effected  by  the  hands  only,  and  the  legs' 
should  be  nsed  only  in  case  of  necessity. 
After  the  Iwrse  has  been  taught  to  go  fr«ei- 
ly  on  this  lesson  to  the  riglit,the  rider  may 
diangetotheleft  The  horse  should  be  rid- 
den in  the  same  n^anneracross  the  course, 
imd  exercfeed  alternately  to  the  right  and 
Icft^  until  he  crosses  his  lees  with  perfect 
facility.  He  may  now,  perhaps,  be  taught 
to  back.  Whenever  the  rider  slops,  he 
i^uld  beck  a  few  paces,  and  then  pot 
the  horse  forwards  by  little  at  a  time.  M 
backing,  if  he  attempts  to  rear,  plish  him 
out  Immediately  into  a  full  trot  When 
the  horse  has  been  sufficiently  practised- 
5n  the  Spaule  m  dedans^  he  should  be 
nnade  to  traverse  a  passage  with  his  head 
to  the  widl  and  with  his  croup  to  the  wall. 
The  motion  of  bis  legs  in  passaging  to  tho 
riglH,  is  the  same  vrith  that  of  the  ^avlt 
en  dtdoens  to  the  left,  and  so  vict  verscL 
but  the  head  is  alwavs  bent  and  turned 
dtfterently.  In  the  epatde  en  dedans,  th^ 
horse  looks  tbe  contrary  way  to  that 
which  he  jgoes ;  in  passaging,  he  looks  tlie 
same  way  as  he  is  going.  The  direc- 
tions for  executing  this  lesson  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  ipauU  en  dedans.  The 
equilibrjutn  of  the  rider's  body  is'particu- 
larlv  necessarv.  Bits  should  not  be  used 
ttntil  the  prSvious  lessons  have  been  welt 
practised  vrith  the  trench  or  snaffle. 
Horses  should  be  taught  to  leap  by  de^ 
grees,  beginning  with  small  leaps.  The 
rider  must  keep  his  body  back,  raise  hi^ 
hand  a  little,  to  help  up  the  fore  parts  of  tlifel 
horee,  and  be  very  attentive  to  his  balance^ 
witliout  raising  himself  in  the  saddle,  or 
moving  his  arms.  Horses  sliould  first 
leap  standing,  then  vealking,  then  trotting, 
then  galloping.  A  bw  bar,  covered  widi 
ftirze,  is  best  to  begin  vrith,  as  it  pricks  the 
lees  of  tbe  hoise  if  be  does  not  raise  him- 
self sufficiently,  and  prevents  him  fVom 
acquiring  the  dangerous  Miiit  of  touching' 
In  order  to  teach  horses  to  stand  fire,  and 
to  bear  the  sound  of  drums  and  othei* 
noises^  they  should  be  first  accustomed  to 
them  in  the  stable  at  feeding  time.  All 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  horse 
Steady  ma^  be  easily  taught  bygood  Judg- 
menti  patience  and  gentleness;  Of  alt 
bad  tempers  and  qualities  in  horses,  thosef 
which  are  occasioned  by  ignorant  ridctti 
and  harsh  treatment,  are  the  most  com- 
mon «id  the  worst  (For  mounting,  &c.| 
woeM»mmmMp,) 
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Maneu^i,  PMtro ;  ft  eomic  wioawr,  wbo, 
about  the  year  1750,  went  at  the  bead  of  a 
company  of  Italian  singeni  to  Paris,  and 
gfuuisd  the  public  favor  by  bis  comic  tal- 
ent. A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
favorers  of  the  modem  Italian  muaie  and 
the  old  French  style.  The  parties  were 
called  bxtffofdsU  and  antHnffonists.  The 
chiefs  ot  the  parties  were  Orimm  and 
Rousseau.  The  Itahan  music  was  victo- 
rious. 

Manes^  among  the  Romans ;  the  souls 
of  the  dead.  The  cood  spuiia  were  also 
called  lareSf  and  me  evil  lan<z.  Some 
regarded  them  as  the  crood  and  evil  genii, 
which  attend  men  tturough  life.  The 
manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
gods;  but  a  belief  was  prevalent,  that 
Uiey  sometimes  appeared  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  ghosts,  particularly  on  the 
30th  of  August,  4th  of  October,  and  7th 
of  NovemtSr ;  whence  tlie  Romans  con- 
sidered these  unlucky  days.  The  super- 
stitious notion  that  the  spirits  ^of  the  de- 
parted had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  espe- 
cially of  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
formerly  connected,  produced  a  general 
fear  of  them,  and  made  people  very  cau- 
tious of  offending  them.  As  tiiey  wer^ 
supposed  to  persecute  those  who  disturb- 
ed their  remains,  tombs  were  held  sacred, 
and  victims  (inferuB)  an^  libations  offered 
to  the  manes.  When  it  was  not  known 
Whether  a  corpse  had  been  buried  or  not, 
a  cenotaph  was  erected,  and  the  manes 
Mrere  solemnly  invited  to  rest  tbere^  from 
fear  that  otherwise  they  would  wander 
about  the  worid,  terrifyinj^  the  living 
and  seeking  the  body  which  they  had 
once  inhabited.  It  was  also  supposed 
tliat  they  delighted  in  blood ;  various  ani- 
mals were,  therefore,  slain  upon  the  fune- 
ral piles, — ^particularly  those  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  during  his  life^^ 
and  burned  with  the  body. 

Manes  ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 
chseans.    (See  Manichtea,) 

Manesse,  Riidiger  von :  anative  of  Zu- 
rich, who,  in  1^36,  when  tne  aristocrats  of 
his  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster  Bruns^ 
threatened  to  return  with  the  support 
of  Austria,  received  the  chief  command 
Irom  his  fellow  citizens,  was  victorious, 
and  saved  the  liberty  of  Zurich.  After 
the  death  of  Bruns,  he  was  chosen  burgo- 
master. He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  imd 
ibrmed  a  collection  of  140  love-songs, 
called  aAer  him  the  Manesat  coUecUon, 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  car- 
ried off,  audy  during  the  30  years'  war. 


found  its  way  to  PVMk  where  it  waa  dis- 
covered, in  1726,  by  Cn.  von  Bartenstein. 
Part  of  the  manuscript  was  published 
in  1748  (2  vola^  Zurich);  m  1758,  and 
1759,  complete,  by  Bodmer  and  Breitin- 
ger.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of 
Uerman  literature. 

Manetbo  ;  an  ancient  £g3rptian  histo- 
rian, who  was.  high  nriest.  of  Heliopolifl^ 
in  the  reign  of  Ftolemy  Philadelphufl^ 
about  304  B.  C.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Egypt,  from  ihe  earliest  times 
to  the  last  years  of  Nectanebia,  and  pro- 
tended that  he  had  taken  it  from  the  sa- 
cred pillars  of  the  first  Hennes  Trismegiso 
tus;  the  inscriptions  on  which,  after  tiM 
flood,  were  translated  into  Greek,  but 
written  in  tiie  sacred  characteis,  and  de- 
posited in  the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt 
The  manifest  absurdity  of  this  pretensioa 
induces  several  writers  to  think^  that  soiBO 
mistake  or  corruption  has  taken,  place  in 
the  passage  of  Eusebius  which  velatee  JL 
The  work  of  Manetho,  which  is  lost,  con- 
osted  of  three  parts,  the  first  of  ^bich 
contained  the  history  of  the  gods  or  he- 
roes, and  the  sec<Mid  and  thmi  that  of 
twenQr  dynasties  of  kinjgs,  which,  havii^ 
been  epitomized  b^  Julius  Afiicanus,  axa 
recorded  by  Eusebius.  Several  fragments 
c^  Manetbo  are  preserved  by  Joseph  u& 
in  his  work  against  Apion.  (See  Se^ 
farih^  and  Hiariudyphiof.) 

Manfrebi,  Eustachio  ;  an ,  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  m 
J674,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  He  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  matbemaiical 
science,  and,  in  16^  was  appointed  pro- 
foasor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  witli  Victor 
Stancari,  he  commenced  a  seriea  of  as- 
tronomical observations,  of  which  he  af- 
terwards published  an  account  in  hia 
SchecUB  MathemaiiMi.  In  1703  appeared 
his  treatise  on  the  Solar  Maculae;  and  the 
following  year  he  waa  chosen  regent  of 
the  colk^  of  Montalto,  and  also  surveyor* 
ffeneral  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the 
Bolognese  territories.  In  1705^  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Reformation  or  the 
Calendar;  and  he  afterwards  beffiin  the 
composition  of  iiis  I^ihem^rides  Mohaam 
calestiumy  which  he  carried  on  finom  1715 
to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  iuati* 
tute  of  Bologna,  in  1712^  Manfi^edi  waa 
appointed  astronomer  to  that  establlBb^ 
ment  He  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the 
voyal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and, 
in  1729,  a  foreign  member  of  the  I'oyal 
society  of  London,  He  died  in  1739t. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  he 
was  the  author  of  other  mathematical  9pA 
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^atrouoinScal  prodnetioiM ;  and  after  bin 
death,  appeared  a  rolume  af  his  po^ins. 

MijveAKKSK,  in  the  coindition  of  an  ore, 
bad  been  used  in  ceitdn  arts,  before  its 
nature,  as  a  distinct  metal,  was  known. 
Scbeele  and  Bergman,  fh>m  an  examina- 
tion of  this  ore,  inferred  tkat  it  cbieflv 
coneisied  of  tbe  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metal 
To  obtainvtbe  metal  pure,  tbe  muieral  is 
disBolFed  in  muriadc  acid,  the  oxide  of 
iron  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  tbe 
solution  evaporaied  to  dryness;  theresidu- 
tun,  after  beating  to  expel  tbe  muriate  of 
ammonia,  is  pure  oxide  of  manganese, 
wfaicb  is  made  into  a  paste,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  charcoal,  and  exposed, 
ia  a  crucible,  to  tbe  most  intense  ^eat  of  a 
powerful  wind-fumace ;  the  result  of  the 
procesr  is  tbe  manganese  in  the  metallic 
rorni.  Hydrogen  gas,  pase^d  orer  the 
be^ed  oxide,  will  also  reduce  it  The 
metal  is  of  a  wbite  color,  with  a  shade  of 
grey,  having  a  moderate  lustre,  whicb 
tarnishes,  however,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  texture  is  granular ;  it  is  britde 
and  bard ;  specific  gravity,  8. ;  heated  in 
oxygen  or  chlorine^  it  takes  fire,  and  forms 
an  ixxide  or  chloride.  The  oxides  of 
manganese  have  exercised  &e  skill  of 
many  chemists,  and  tfe  hardly  yet  deter- 
mined beyond  controversy.  Three,  most 
probably  four,  well  defined  oxides  mav  be 
obtained ;  and  some  intermediate  oxides, 
compounded  of  these,  exist  in  nature. 
The  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by  trans- 
mittiDg  hydrogen  gas  over  tbe  deutoxide, 
peroxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese,  ig* 
idled  by  a  spirit-Ump,  in  a  ghiss  tube.  It 
is  permanent  in  the  air,  but,  when  heated 
to  000^  Fahn,  it  ahsorbs  oxygen  very  np^ 
Sdly,  and,  at  a  low  re<|-heat,  it  passes  from 
its  green  cok>r,  almost  instantaneou^, 
into  black.  It  oonasts  of  manganese  76.^ 
and  oxygen  23J8.  It  is  tbe  basis  of  all 
ttie  proper  sahs  of  manganese,  which, 
wlien  pure,  are  colorless.  Tbe  deuioxide 
is  prepared  by  exposkiff  the  nitrate  or 
jieroxide  of  miuhganese,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  dull  ignition.  It  is  found  native 
in  tbe  prismatoidal  manganese  ore  (gray 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  coradsts  at  70, 
metal  -f-  90.  oxygen.  When  heated  witb 
sulphuric  acid,  oxygen  gas  is  extricated 
witn  efiervescence,  and  a  protosulphate 
results.  The  peroxide  exists  native  and 
eryaCallized  m  perfect  purity.  It  may  be 
eitiifeially  prepared,  mr  beating  tiie  dry 
proio-nitrate  nil  a  unimrm  black  mass  be 
tonned,  which  roust  be  pulverized,  washed 
while  hot  witb  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
a^ain  gendy  calcined  witli  constant  stir- 
mur.  It  contains  twice  as  mucb  oxygen 
21* 


as  tbe  protoxide.  The  red  oxide  te  formed 
by  exposing  the  nitrate,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese,  to  a  white  heat,  out  of  the 
infiuence  of  smoky  vapors.  It  has  a 
brownish-red  color  when  cold,  and  is 
neariy  black  while  warm.  It  consists  of 
two  proportionals  of  the  protoxide,  bM 
one  of  tbe  peroxide.  It  dissolves,  in  small 
ouantity,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  witiiofit 
disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  en 
amethyst-red  liquid.  On  heating  this 
solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
red  oxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  color 
disappears,  and  a  protosulphate  remains. 
Strong  muriatic  acid  dissolves  the  red 
oxide  into  a  colored  solution.  Which  ex« 
hales  chlorine,  and  gradually  passes  into  a 
colorless  proto-muriate.  A  compound, 
possesnng  very  singular  properties,  hub  re- 
spects the  colore  to  which  it  gives  tmt 
when  in  solution,  and  which,  m>m  this 
circumstance,  has  received  the  lancifbl 
name  of  the  mineral  chameUoti,  is  formed 
by  fusing  together  the  native  black  oxide 
of  manganese  and  potash,  or  its  carbonate, 
which,  on  being  dissolved  in  water,  com- 
municates to  it  a  greenish-blue  color. 
The  solution,  on  standing  a  little  time  ex** 
posed  to  the  air,  lets  &H  the  oxide  of  iron 
whicb  it  contains,  and  the  color  becomes 
blue ;  and,  on  the  addition  of  warm  water, 
or  an  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a  violet 
color,  from  which  it  soon  passes  to  redi 
brown,  black,  and  lastly  becomes  coloriess. 
When  tbe  color  of  the  solution  is  bluish- 
green,  the  manganese  is  believed  to  be 
united  with  the  alkali,  in  die  condition  of 
manganeseous  acid ;  and  when  it  is  red,  * 
the  manganese  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
state  of  manganesic  acid.  T'ne  mangane- 
seous acid  is,  according  to  this  view,  very 
easy  of  decomposition.  When  combmed 
witii  potasli,  it  forms  a  submanganesite ; 
and  vdienever  the  potash  is  saturated,  6r 
its  action  weakened,  the  manganeseous 
acid  is  decomposed  into  deutoxide  of 
manganese  and  manganesic  acid ;  hence 
tbe  changes  of  the  solution.  According  to 
the  experiments  of  Frommherz,  the  man- 
ganesic acid  has  a  dark  aarmine-red  color, 
tastes  sweetish  at  firet,  but  afterwards  bit- 
ter and  astringent,  and  is  destitute  of 
smeU  When  heated  with  care,*St  vola- 
tilizes. It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  tiie  hydrogen  aci<k,  car- 
buret of  sulphur,  the  memls,  and  all  or- 
ganic substances.  The  salts  of  manga- 
nese are  usually  prepared  from  the  black 
peroxide.  The  acids,  which  have  a  strong 
afiinity  to  tbe  protoxide,  expel  tbe  excess 
of  oxygen,  especially  if  tiieir  action  la 
aided  by  heat|  with  otber  acids,  it  is  De- 
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cQflBBiy  t(Hiddft]it(]e  carbonaoeous  matter, 
as  sugar,  to  abstract  a  portion  of  oxygen 
from  Sie  peroxide.  The  principal  salt  is 
the  stdphate  of  manganese,  wiiich  may  be 
thus  pl^pared:  tliO' acid  acts  very  slowjy 
009  the  metal  itself;  if  diluted,  however,  it 
aftts  more  quickly,  hydrogen  gas  bein^ 
^tisengaged,  of  a  fetid  smell.  The  solu- 
tion, when  concentrated,  is  of  a  rose  color ; 
when  obtained  neutial,  it  afibrds,  on 
evaporation^  granular  crystals  of  a  reddish 
colore  transparent  and  solnble.  Its  taste  m 
styptic  and  bitter,  and  it  is  very  sohible  in, 
hot  water.  Mtnde  o(  manganese  may  be 
formed  from  the  carbonate.  It  is  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  malung  the  acid 
aet  on  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manga* 
nese  and  sugar  or  gum;  the  vegetans 
substance  serving  to  reduce  the  manga- 
nese to  a  minimum  of  oxidizement,  while 
tnoch  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  The 
tnuriadc  acid  is  equally  incapable  of  com- 
bining directly  with  the  black  oxide,  but 
acconling  to  tlie  usual  law,  it  deoxidates 
it :  one  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  decom- 
posed ;  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
excess  of  oxygen  of  the  black  oxide,  to 
form  water ;  the  chlorine,  the  other  ele- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  acid,  is  evolved ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  protoxide  of  oMinganese,  to  form' 
the  mwriaU*  The  soludon  of  muriate  of 
manganese  is  of  a  rose  color  when  oon- 
centrated,  and  affords,  by  evaporatior^ 
smatt  crystals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which 
are  four-sided  tables;  they  are  deliquea* 
clent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  a  red- 
beat,  are  converted  into  a  red  (9iloride« 
Carbonate  and  phoaphaU  of  manganese 
may  be  formed  by  double  decomposition, 
being  thrown  down  io  the  state  fk  insolu- 
ble precipitates.  The  salts  of  manganese 
suffer  decomposition  from  the  alkalies, 
which  precipitate  the  oxide:  they  are  no€ 
decomposed,  however,  by  the  inflanmia* 
bles,  or  the  other  metab,  which  is  a  proof 
0f  the  affinity  of  manganese  to  oxygen. 
Oxide  of  matiganese  combines  with  those 
earths  capable  af  vitrification,  and  whh 
their  compounds,  aad  communicates  to 
the  glasses  which  they  form  a  violet  tinge ; 
it  impafts  the  same  color,  also,  to  bcmx 
and  other  vitrifiable  saltSL  When  heated 
with  these  fluxes,  by  the  Wow-pipe,  the 
oolor  soon  disappears  in  the  interior  fiune, 
fifom  de-oxidation,  but  appears  again  if  a 
Uttle  nitre  be  added.  Sidphuret  of  raan- 
pneee  was  obtained  by  Berthler,  by  head- 
ing the  sulphate  in  a  charcoal  crucible ; 
k  was  of  a  gmy  color  and  crystalline 
appearance.    MaHgaoteaa,  ixom  its  infuai^ 


foOity,  does  net  eombkie  readily  with  many 
of  the  metals.  It  shows,  however,  con- 
siderable affinity  to  iron,  ocearring  fi«- 
quently  combined  %vith  it  in  nature.  It  is 
contained,  also,  in  those  ores  of  iron  which 
ere  beat  adapted  to  the  fiibrication  of  steel, 
and  Is  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
steel  Gold  and  iron  aie  rendered  mora 
fusible  by  a  due  addition  of  maoganeee; 
and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  mors  diut)- 
tile.  Copper  becomes  less  fitsible,  and  ia 
rendered  whiter,  but^  of  a  ooior  subject  fo 
tarnish.  Manganese  is  applied  to  no  uaa 
in  its  metallic  form.  The  black  ^oxide  is 
empbyed  by  the  chemist  in  preparing 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gaaesr  It  has  long 
been  used  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  to 
counteract  the^reen  tinge  communiciited 
by  the  iron  contained  in  th&  materials— «n 
effect  which  it  produces  by  yielduig  oxy- 
gen to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  bringing  it  to 
a  high  degree  of  oxidadon;  in  a  ferger 
quantity  added  to  glass,  it  gives  a  puiple 
color*  It  is  also  used  to  give  a  black  cchot 
to  eartlien  ware.^ — Ore$  of  Manganese* 
1.  Gray  manf^m/ese  ore  is  foand  in  pna* 
matie  crystals,  whose  primary  form  may 
be  considered  as  a  right  riKMnbic  prism 
of  lOOP  and  80''.  It  also  cleaves  parnlM 
with,  both  ^  diagonals. of  this  prianii 
The  crystals  are  usually  slender  and 
much  striated,  loogitud^nallyi.  Fracture 
iweven ;  lustre  meuUic;  •cok>r  darLste^ 
gmy  tc»  iron-black ;  streak  browniah- 
black ;  opaque ;  brittle ;  hardnesa  about 
that  of  limestone ;  specific  ffravity,  4.686 ; 
it  also  occuiia  in  twin  crystals,  in  renifbrm, 
hotryoidal  and  other  mutative  shapes,  with 
a  surftioe  generally  rough  and  drusy; 
.composition  columnar,  of  various  siEes 
of  individuals,  often  forming  a  aecond . 
granular  composition.  In  the  massive 
varieties,  the  gnmular  or  oohimnar  com* 
position  ofleu  becomes  impalpable,  ia 
which  cases  the  fracture  is  earthy.  Gra^ 
manganese  ore  has  been  divided  into  sev- 
erol  sub-species,  chiefly  in  coossqtienoe 
of  its  mechanical  composition.  Rauliated 
gray  manganese  ore  comprises  long  aeie^ 
ular,  or  r^d-Hke  prisms,  and  such  ma»< 
sivo  varieties  as  consist  of  colnmnar  parti- 
cles of  compontioa,  while  \hefoUaUd  one 
refers  to  short  prisms  and  granular  cofn« 
pontions.  Compact  gray  manganese  ore 
containa  varieties  composed  of  impalpaUe 
gianuiar  individuals,  and  f<ir%  ffray- 
manganese  ore,  such  as  have  lost  ttieir 
coherence,  and  appear  in  the  state  of  an 
earthy  powder.  TbecompoAtioBof  some 
varieties  belonging  to  this  species,  has 
been  found  by  Klaproth  to  be-^ 
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tt  b  inftisible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
colore  glass  of  borax  riolet  bloe.  It 
18  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  heated 
salpburic  acid,  it  disennigea  oxygen ; 
and  chlorine  is  evolred,  u  it  is  brought 
into  contact  with  muriadc  acid  ;  a&>, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  or  alone  in  a  strong 
heat,  it  gives  om  oxygen.  The  gray 
manganese  ore  frequently  accompanies 
the  haematitic  iron  ores;  and  sometimes 
its  earthy  and  compact  rarieties  consd- 
tote  beds  by  themselves.  It  also  occurs 
in  veins,  particularly  in  porphyry,  along 
with  sulphate  of  barytes.  Its  most  cele- 
brated localities  are  Ihlefleld  in  the  Hartz, 
and  (Ehrenstock  in  Thuringia.  It  has 
numeroos  locaHtles  also  in  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  France  and  England.  It 
has  been  observed  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can states ;  but  occurs  most  abundantly  in 
Vermont,  at  Bennineton  and  Monkton, 
accompanied  with  niematite  and  un- 
eleavable  manganese  ore.  The  uses  of 
this  species  of  manganese  ore,  wherever  it 
occurs  in  quantity,  are  very  importan]t  for 
varioos  chemical  operations,  and  for  none 
more  so  than  the  manuftcture  of  chloride 
cf  Kme,  the  ordinary  bleaching  powder. 
Its  use  in  the  manufiicture  of  glass,  is 
abo  very  considerable.  B^eick  toad  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  under  this  species, 
as  a  very  remarkable  substance  among 
thd^  which  contain  man^ese.  It  oc- 
COTS  in  r^riform,  botryoidal,  frnticoee 
and  arborescent  shapes,  m  fW>th-like  coat* 
ings,  on  other  mhiends,  or  massive.  Its 
composition  is  generally  impalpable,  and 
the  fracture  even  or  earthy.  Color 
brown,  of  ^various  shades;  opaque;  very 
sectjle;  soils  aod  writes;  hardness  he* 
k)W  that  of  talc ;  specific  gravity,  3.7 ;  the 
varieties  are  very  light,  when  dry ;  yet,  as 
they  imbibe  water  ^with  violence,  when 
immersed  into  it^  they  nnk  immediately. 
Mixed  ivith  linseed  oil,  it  undei^oes  a 
spontaneous  combustion.    It  consists  of— 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .•.'....  68. 

iron,  ••..,......    6.50 

Water, 17.50 

Carbon, 1.00 

Baryta  and  nlica, 9.00 

It  haa  been  found  in  the  Haitz,  in  Devo»^ 
flbhoa  and  ConiwaH  in  England,  ako  at 
pD^  localit^r  In  tbe  U.  Statesi  in  ConuectI* 
cut-  The  Uacic  wad  is  conceived  to  be 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  dendritic  deline* 
atioDS  upon  steatite^  Ihneetone  and  othet 
flij|)6taiieesr-«>9L  Pynunidal  imangfuifsf  arc 


m  e  noie  Jiwiesil,  oceoirmg  etystafiisEed  m 
oetahodroos,  witii  a  square  base,  whose 
pyiauiids  are  iuciined  to  each  otlier,  at  an 
angle  of  117^  SO'.  Fracture  uneven; 
lustre  imperfect  metdlie ;  color  brown* 
isfa-blttckf  streak  daiK-creddish  or  chea^ 
mit-bn>wn;  cinque;  hat^nefis  equal  M> 
that  of  apatite;  specific  gravity,  4.72.  It 
also  oeoura  massive^  possessed  of  a  gramt* 
lar  comf^ositioii.  It  is  prodeble  tiiat  the 
variety  irom  Piedmont,  analyzed  by  Ber* 
zehus,^  belonged  to  tliis  species ;  if  so,  ics 
composition  would  be,  oxide  of  ntangar* 
neae,  75.80 ;  silica,  13.17^  oxide  of  iroq^ 
414;  and  alumine,  2.80.  In  tiie  oxidating 
heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  yields  a  fine 
aniethyeft-oolored  gla»s.  It  is  sohiiile  in 
lieated  sulphuric  acid.  It  lias  been  found 
in  vems,  m  porphyry,  along  with  ottiev 
f»es  of  manganeee,  at  Oebfeostock,  neat 
Ihnenau  in  Thuringia,  and  at  Ibkfieid  in 
the  Hartz.^-^  CompaH  manganese  «rC| 
or  tauUa»Me.  mangaauie  .erv,  occurs  in 
veniform,  botryoidal  and  fruiicose  shapes, 
liavJBg  a  colunmar  or  granukor  oom)K>SH 
tion,  sometiines  impalpable.  Fracture 
flat  conchoidal,  or  even ;  lustre  imperfect 
BEietailic ;  color  bhiisfa-black,  pasauig  into 
dark  steel-gray;  streak  brownbh-blaek ; 
shining ;  opaque ;  inittle ;  hardness  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  gravity, 
414.  It  occurs  sometimeft  accompanied 
by  hematite,  hut  generally  along  with 
other  ocee  of  manganese,  in  veins,  in  th^ 
older  rocks.  It  is  found  at  nuineroua 
places  in  Europe,  and  in  the  U.  States^-** 
4  Man^fomie  bknde,  or  su^fAurd  of  mamt. 
ganese^  is  one  of  the  rarest  ores  of  this 
metal,  and  has  hitherto  only  been  found 
at  Nagyag  in  TransylvaBia,  and  in  CortVi 
walL  It  is  rarely  crystallize^  generally 
occiuring  massive,  in  diatinet  cofioretjonst 
Color  iron-black ;  kstra  imperfect  metal- 
lic; streak  dark  green;  opec^;  ratbsfi 
sectiles  hardness  but  httJb  superior  tQ 
that  of  calcaliBous  spar;  specific  gravity, 
4i)14  It  consists  of  protoxide  of  manga- 
neee,  85.00,  and  sulphur,  15.00.  Before 
the  bk>w-pipe,  U  is  inelted  witli  difficulty. 
If  reduced  to  powder,  ^d  thrown  into 
nitric,  muriatic,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acjd| 
it  emits  sulphureted  hydrog^i,,  and  ia 
diasohred^— 5.  Photpbak  «/*  mangan^^sa 
<K!curB  maasftve,  with  a  deavage  in  threat 
directions,  peipesdicular  to  each  otheiv 
one  of  which  is  mors  distinct  than  the 
DBSL  Fracture  ssriaU  oench^Mdal ;  lustre 
resinous  ;  color  hkckish-brown ;  stieak 
yeUowiah  or  reddish-gray ;  opaque  ;  brit^ 
tie;,  hardness  above  £iitof  apatite ;  Bpe<» 
cific  gravity,  d»43. ,  Before  the  bUm'-pipe,  it 
melts  easily  into  a  bkick  s^ria;  is  readci 
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9y  dit9oly«d  in  nitrio  acidy  whfaout  cfl^ 
veecencey  and  eousisu  of  oxide  of  iron, 
3i.00;  oxid^  of  maiwaiiese,  42^;  and 
phoephoric  acid,  27^.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  at  Limoges  in  Fnoce,  and 
at  Washington  in  'Connecdcut.--^.  Ccp^ 
bonaU  ofMamganese  is  found  crystallized 
in  rhofiaboids  of  106°  51',  end  massive. 
Fractuie  uneyen,  impeKieet  conchoidal; 
lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  color 
various  shades  of  rose-red,  partly  inclining 
to  brown;  brittle;  hardness  but  litde 
above  that  of  oalcu^eous  spar;  specific 
gravity,  3^;  the  massive  varieties  pre- 
sent globular  and  botryoidal  shapes ; 
composition  granular,  sometimes  small, 
and  even  impupable ;  it  consists  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  54.60 ;  carbonic  add,  33.75; 
oxide  of  iron,  1.87;  siUca,4^;  lime,  2.50. 
It  efienresees  rather  briskly  in  nitric  add ; 
before  the  blow-pipe,  its  color  is  changed 
into  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  it  decrepi- 
tates stronriy,  but  is  infusible  vnthout 
addition^  ft  is  found  in  the  Saxon  mines 
in  the  neigfaborfaood  of  Friberg ;  also  at 
Nagyag  in  TransyJVania.  (For  an  account 
of  the  red  and  reddish-brown  siliceous 
ores  of  manganese,  see  SUioate  ofMtngO' 
ncse.)  ' 

MAifOxi^WuRSE£ ;  a  kind  of  beet, 
which  does  not  afford  fodder  of  as  good 
i|uality,  n<^  in  sucIl  abundance,  as  was 
supposed  at  the  tune  of  its  introduction ; 
but  it  is  valuable  from  its  size  and  hardy 
nature.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a 
flubsdtute  for  spinach,  and  continue  in 
season  long  after  that  plant  has  withered* 
In  some  parts  of  Gennany,  the  farmer* 
pefer  it,  for  thdr  cattle,  to  most  vegeta- 
Ues;  and,  besides,  it  can  be  obtained  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  green 
fodder  is  much  wanted. 

Mango  ;  a  celebrated  fruit,  now  pro« 
dtieed  in  most  of  the  tropical  |)arts  of^  the 
gk>be.  It  is  a  native  oif  India,  and  was 
introduced  hito  Jamaica  in  the  year  178S. 
The  taste  is  delidous,  slightly  acid,  and 
vields  only  to  the  niangosteen.  The  tree 
10  allied  to  the  sumach,  and  bek»gs  to  the 
natural  order  tertbintkaettB,  It  attains  the 
hdffht  of  3(^  or  40  foet,  has  a  rapkl  growth, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  akernate,  lanceolate,  coriaoeous, 
smooth  and  entire.  The  flowers  are  in^ 
eonspicuous,  reddish,  and  disposed  in 
luge  terminal  panicles.  The  fivit  Is 
kidney-shaped,  subject,  however,  to  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  size,  form  and  color, 
and  contains  a  large,  flattened  stone« 
More  than  80  varieties  of  mango  are  cul^ 
tivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beautiful^ 
and  diiliM  a  delightful  peiAane. 


ItfAiraosTBXir.  TiAs  fkx>^&m^  fruit  is 
the  product  of  a  naiddling'*sitted  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  th»gareima  wwngoakmm  of  bot- 
anists, and  was  originally  brought  fiYmi 
the  Molucca  islands,  but  is  now  odtivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
leaves  are  large,  opposite,  smooth,  coria* 
ceous  and  entire :  the  ^wersare  ternnnal 
and  solitary,  and  of  a  deep-red  color :  the 
fruit  is  shaped  like,  and  about  as  largo  as^ 
an  orange,  divided  internally  into  several 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed.  It 
belongs  to  the  gtdtiftrc^  a  natural  family, 
which  is  not  found  l)eyond  the  tropics.  It  is, 
on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  tlie  most  de- 
licious, as  well  as  the  most  wholesome,  of 
all  known  fruits,  and  yet  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  introductiop  into  any  port  of 
inter-tffopical  America,  although  ^reat 
pains  have  been  taken  to  transport  th^er 
so  many  of  (he  productions  of  the  East. 

Majigrovs  {rhizophora) ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  whick 
ffrow  in  tropicalcountries,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  in  places  which  are  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  sak  water,  even 
as  far  as  low  watermark.  Their  branches 
are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  tliey  have  reached  it,  tak»  root, 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  ate  filled  with  vast 
numbers  of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosche* 
toes,  and  also  oysters,  which  attach  thorn- 
selves  to  the  branches. .  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite  and  entire.  The  seeds 
are  remarkable  for  throwing  out  roots^ 
which  vegetate  amon^  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  wbUe  yet  adhering  to  the  foot-stalk. 
The  R,  mangle  is  found  m  Florida,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  30th  parallel  of  ktatude. 
This  genus,  and  an  allied  one,  form  a  oat* 
ural  &uiily  by  tliemselves. 

Manheim  ;  a  dty  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar.  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine ;  34  miles  N. 
of  Carisruhe ;  Ion.  8°  28^  E. ;  laL  49^  SO'N. ; 
popuktioci,  21,500.  In  1606,  it  was  chosen 
by  the  elector  palatine  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  being,  before,  a  petty  village,  with 
a  castle.  In  1719,  it  become  the  resi- 
dence of  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate  and 
his  court,  and  so  contbaued  till  1777. 
In  1802;  it  was  annexed  to  Baden.  It 
contains  a  very  large  palace,  is  the  seo- 
oAd  resideBCe  of  the  grand^duke,  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  app^  for 
the  gvand-dudiy.  Manheim  pnBsenta  a 
fine  view  frtmi  a  distaaco.  It  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  is  of  an  oval  form. 
It  is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity;  the 
sneett  are  wide,  slnii||^  vi^  p«mi»  ti» 
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boai»  unifenn  and  neat,  asd  the  pab- 
lio  buildiiigB  kurga  and  haDdsome ;  and  It 
Is  one  of  l£e  finest  towns  in  Qennanv.  It 
eoBtains  Lotheran,  Reformed  and  datbo- 
Jio  cfaurohes,  a  synagogue,  and  three  bos- 
pitab.  The  palace  contains  «  gallery  of 
peiniingB,  cabinet  of  aatiquiiies^  and  a 
libraiy  of  6a00&  volumes.  The  obsemi- 
tory  is  a  noble  buildiug,  with  a  eutions 
lower  108  feet  high.  The  lyceum,  or 
gynmasiuiD,  for  the  education  of  the  up- 
per olaaseS)  is  supemtfinded  1^  able  in- 
strocters. 

Maiita  ;  a  Roenan  spectre,  the  mother 
of  the  Muies,  to  whom,  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  human  sacrifices^  particularly 
of  cbibbren,  were  offered.  This  took 
l^ace  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
ouperbusf  In  subsequent 'time%  onions 
«id  poppyyheads  were  sacrificed  instead 
of  childran.  Little  fioures^  stufied  wich 
wool,  wevB  hung  outside  the  house,  to  iq> 
pease  the  Mania ;  also  dews  of  yam,  equal 
m  number  to  the  slaves,  to  protect  them» 
MA2fiA«  (See  Menial  DercmgemenL) 
Mauvchzes,  or  MANionjBAns.  Of  the 
ibunder  of  this  sect— whom  the  Orientals 
^led  Mam^  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
^fancff,  terming  likewise  his  adherents 
JUbitcAaes—ihistoiy  contains  two  different 
aoooonta  The  older  account,  contained 
in  the  historians  of  the  Christian  church, 
seems  fiirmore  credible  than  the  Arabic 
Tenkui  of  the  tenth  century,  which  makes 
bim  an  aeootnplisbed  magictan,  a  skilful 
painter^  and  a  Christian  priest,  but  says 
nothing  particulariy  new  respecting  him. 
Aocomnff  to  the  fim  aeoount^  he  became, 
when  a  boyy  a  slave,  under  the  name  of 
Cubncug^  to  a  wealthy  widow  in  Peisia,  at 
wbess  hotiso  be  met  with  tlie  four  books 
of  Scythianus,  an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of 
whom  nothing  more  n  known,  which  had 
been  left  her  k^his  scholar  Terebinthus,  or 
Buddaa,  entitled  Alysierks,  Chaj^en^  Gospd 
(Mxmg)andTiretuur^  By  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  be  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  world  and  of  spirits,  framed  irom  the 
duahstie  ideas  of  the  Chaldesans,  together 
witbtbesYiterasoftheGnofldcs.  (SeeGno^^ 
Uoi,)  BAbk  left  the  hour  of  his  mistress 
at  her  dean,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Memif  and  sougbC  to  reaiv  like  Mohammed, 
on  the  ibnndatioD^  of  these  books,  a  new 
mB^qus  philoeenby,  fin*  which  he  acquir- 
ed disciples.  'The  reputation  of  his  wis- 
dom caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  court 
of  8apor,  king  of  Persia,  where  he  was 
hnprimed,  because  the  sick  son  of  tins 
king  had  died  tmder  his  care.  His  scheU 
ars  bsougte  Um  hifbrmation  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  Cfbristiiniiy  had  thmmi  in  ths 


way  of  bis  doenines.  Tbe  reAdmg  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christiaiis  now 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  tliat  he  was 
called  to  the  purification  of  Christianity 
fi<om  Jewish  and  hierarchical  defbrmities, 
and  to  the  di^sion  of  a  mysterious  doc- 
trine, unrevcaled  by  the  apoetles-*-nay, 
that  ho  wte  the  Comforter  promised  m 
tho  New  Testament.  Having  escaped 
fitrni  prison,  and  collected  new  diecif^es 
at  Arabion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Meaopotamta,  he  sought,  under  the  name 
of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  and,  according  to 
the  ,Ari^  nurattve,  fav^^  by  Sa|^r*s 
successor,  Hormizdas  (Hormuz)^  A.  IX 
972,  to  convert  the  Christians  in  those  re* 
gions  to  his  doctrines.  While  engaged  in 
mese  endeavors,  be  is  said  to  have  been 
twice  overcome  by  Arcbilaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Kaskar  (CharroB)  in  Mesopota- 
mia, in  two  disputations ;  to  hare  incuned 
again  the  suspicion  of  the  Peiaan  eourtv 
and,  in  the  year  277,  to  have  been  exeou^ 
ed  (according  to  the  Christian  account^ 
fiayed  ahve),  at  the  command  of  kin^ 
Varacces  (Vaharem).  Proceedmg  on  the 
ground  of  an  etetnal  oppootion  of  sood 
and  evil,  mingKng  the  philoiiophy  of  Zer«> 
duscht  (Zoroaster)  with  his  arbitrary  ver- 
sions of  biblical  doctrines,  his  system  pos- 
sesses but  htde  in  common  with  Chris* 
tianity.  except  the  language.  He  assumes 
two  principles,  independent  of  each  other ; 
one  of  good — the  Ood,  without  form,  in 
the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  one  of  evil— • 
the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colosnl  stature  and 
human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter; 
the  ibrmer  strengthened  by  two  emana- 
tions, created  in  the  begiiming,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  superior  to  the  lattei^ 
both  surrounded  by  innumerable  similar 
sons,  or  elementary  natures,  proceeding 
from  them,  which  dwell  in  the  ftve  ele- 
ments, or  spheres,  that  rise  one  over  the 
other  In  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz.  light, 
clear  water,  dear  air,  genial  (ire,  and  purs 
ether;  and,  in  tiie  kingdom  of  evil,  aatk* 
ness,  or  earth,  troubled  water,  stoimy  ain 
conaummg  fire  and  smoke,  fi^m  each  of^ 
which  proceed  congenial  creatures.  Dur* 
ing  an  internal  warof  the  always  discord- 
ant powen  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party 
discovered,  firom  the  high  mountains  en 
the  fbontiers,  the  kingdom  of  light,  hither* 
to  unknown  to  the  devil.  In  cNnder  to 
eonc|uer  it,  the  devil  made  pesos  with  his 
species.  The  good  Qod  endear  oreii  to 
subdue  his  enemies  by  means  of  artifice 
and  love*  The  prince  of  darkness,  having 
eventually  been  defeated  m  the  contest, 
produced  the  first  parents  of  the  hu« 
manraoe.    The  beiiigi  engendered firuna 
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thk  onguial  motk  ooMist  of  a  bod  j  form- 
ed out  of  the  oormpt  matter  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  of  two  bquIS)  one 
of  which  is  sensual  and  lustful,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  tiie  evil  spirit ;  the  other, 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  the 
divine  light,  which  had  been  carried  awaj 
in  the  contest,  by  the  army  of  darknesB, 
and  immened  into  the  mass  of  malignant 
loatter.  The  earth  was  created  by  Clod 
out  of  this  conrupt  mass  of  matter^  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  ibr  the  human  race,  that 
their  captive  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be 
delivered  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
their  celestial  elements  extracted  from  the 
gross  substance  in  which  they  were  In- 
volved. With  this  view,  God  produced 
two  beings  firom  his  own  subetnncef  Ghnst 
and  the  &>ly  Ghost ;  for  the  Manichieans 
held  a  constibetantial  Tiinity.  Chiist,  or 
the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per- 
siaus  MiihraSf  subsieting  in  and  by  him- 
self and  residing  in  the  son,  appeared  in 
due  time  auMmg  the  Jews,  clodied  with 
the  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  to 
dfienga^e  the  latiDnal  soul  from  the  eor- 
tupt  body,  and  to  conquer  the  violence  of 
malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated 
his  divine  missioa  by  stupendous  miracleSL 
This  Savior  was  not  man :  all  that  tiie 
New  Testament  velates  respecting  the  hu* 
Baanity  of  Jesus  was  merely  appearance, 
even  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  his 
sttfferincs  are  emblems  of  the  purification 
by  self-denial,  dc»th  and  new  life,  necee^ 
aaiy  for  corrupted  men.  His  crucifixion, 
in  particalor,  is  an  aUegory  of  the  torments 
of  the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as 
to  a  cross.  When  the  purposes  of  Christ 
were  accomplished,  be  retunied  to  his 
throne  in  the  son,  appointing  apoetlea  to 
propagate  his  reU^n,and  leaving  his  ibl* 
fowers  the  promise  of  the  PanMJete,  or 
Comforter,  who  is  Mani  the  PerMan* 
Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Sou  of  God,  reoounee  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  priooe 
of  darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered 
by  Christ,  and  iUustrated  by  Mani,  the 
Comforter,  are  fradually  purified  fixim  the 
contagion  of  matter ;  and,  their  porifica* 
tioQ  being  completed,  after  havmg  passed 
through  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and 
fire,  &st  in  the  moon  and  then  in  the  sua, 
their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
{ktr  the  Maniehaaans  derided  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrectioii  a£  bodies),  and  their 
souls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light.  Bat 
the  souls  of  dioee  who  have  negtected  the 
salutary  work  of  purificatioB  pass,  aA» 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or 
aaturo^  whers  ihej  remaia  till  they  lunra 


aficomfnsiisd  tirair  probMioo.  oomft, 
however,  mote  pervene  and  obstkiate,  are 
consigned  to  a  severer  eomse  of  trial,  b#- 
in^  delivered  over,  for  a  tmie^  to  the  power 
ot  mati^nant  aerul  spirits,  w^  toraieat 
them  in  varie<is  wi^  After  this,  a  fire 
shall  break  forth  and  consume  the  worM, 
and  the  prince  and  poweis  of  darknen 
shaU  return  to  their  primitife  seata  of 
misery,  in  which  they  shaM  dwell  for  even. 
Between  these  seats  and  the  kingdom  of 
light  the  souls  of  ^loae  not  wholly  purified 
keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may  remsla 
as  they  were  fii»m  the  beginning*  With 
ibis  system  of  religion,  widefa  was  coo^ 
tallied  in  the  books  of  SoythisBiis  and 
Mani^  own  treotises,  letters  and  apociT*> 
phal  writings,  but,  at  present,  easts  oaiy 
in  the  fragments  -fouad  in  the  ameoc  au- 
thors, especially  in  St  Augostine  agodnst 
the  Manichees,  the  mend  system  of  thii 
sect  corresponds*  It  divides  die  Mani- 
chees into  two  elasses  t  the  eisd  are  to  al^ 
staui  from  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animol  food, 
marriage  and  sexual  indfdgeiMses,  horn 
music,  the  possession  of  eal^lygoodi^  and 
all  luxuiy,  as  ttnsll  as  fi«m  war,laber,  and 
doing  injury  to  the  ve^table  worid,  and 
even  from  plucking  fhiits;  ane  to  kiti  no 
animals  but  venmn,  and  devote  their  Uiii 
to  pious  contemplatioa.  More  was  alkm^ 
ed  the  awMion,  or  more  imperfect.  By 
theur  labor,  they  had  to  support  tbemsflTss 
and  the  elect;  in  marrii^,inust  ahsbun 
from  the  piocrestiDn  of  chikk«D,aBd  pitte 
their  happiness  in  poverty.  The  bead  of 
all  was  Afaui,  wim  12  disdpkB,  amo^g 
yfhom  Thoreaa,  fioddas  and  Acuas,  fiom 
whom  the  Manichees  w«o  also  called 
•^Iciiimi^,  deserve  mention.  Tha  Man^> 
chsean  eongregatioiis  were  sopsrintended 
by  bishops,  of  whom  Mani  ordained  78^ 
by  elders  and  deaeons^  «U  from  die  class 
of  the  elect,  in  which  there  wars  aiss 
sainted  virgins.  These  ecdeeiastiss  bad, 
however,  merely  the  authority  of  teaofaei^ 
the  church  govetnment  being  democnui^ 
caUy  adminfltered  by  the  oongregadooft 
Temples,  ahara,  ioiages,  viCtins,aBd  ocfasr 
sensiUe  aids  of  divine  vronfaip,  were,  net 
allowod :  theh*  worship  consisted  of  sing* 
kig,  payers,  the  reacinff  of  ibsfar  sasred 
h(x»ks,  and  lecturing.  The  supper  they 
oelebiated  witiboUt  wine,  and,  like  iIm 
primitrvo  Chrisdans,  oAen/lelayed  i)ap«> 
dsm  to  a  mature  age.  Of  thofhslsaod 
festivals  of  the  Christians^  thejr  observed 
only  that  whieh  commeneiQiiited  die  dealk 
of  Jesus,  and  Simday,  the  Jatte^wldl  sciiet 
fiisdng.  In  Marck^  diey  celebrated  the 
annivennry  of  the  death  of  Mani  (Bema)^ 
oa  which  dsy  a  splfitdid  pulpiti  fiti»fltifa 
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ia  elwmloii^  wm  weeted  in  their  nmple 
balls  of  asseoddy  &r  Matii,  present  in  tho 
^jrit.  They  elaimed  the  title  of  Chris* 
tiAiis;  but,  notwithstanding  the  reputation 
of  oxtnordyomry  purity  of  moralsy  conoed*^ 
ed  them  eren  by  tbeu*  enemies,  they  had 
to  Bu£^)  after  the  fourth  century,  more 
eruel  perseeutioiis  than  other  heretic& 
Till  this  time,  they  had  spread  with  great 
rapidity  from  Peraa,  where  they  had  their 
Ongm,  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
Northern  A£nea,  and  e^n  as  fiu*  as  Itely* 
In  Northern  Africa,  where  they  liad  many, 
Ibotigh  not  numerous  congregations,  with 
separate  bishops,  they  were  exterminated, 
in  the  fifth  century,  by  the  Vandals ;  in  the 
Roman  empire,  espeeiuHy  in  Italy  (whith^ 
er  numbers  of  tbem  bad  fled  from  Africa), 
by  the  persecu^ons  of  Christian  emperors 
and  episcopal  excommunication&  Being 
fioalty  suppressed  id  Persia  also,  they  took 
reftge,  after-  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
ceatuiy^  fi^rOy  in  the  heati^n  regions  of 
Eastern  Asia,  wb«e  they  seem  to  have 
bad  an  inftuenee  on  the  formation  of  La* 
B9aism^  partly  in  the  obscurity  of  secret 
biotfaerfaS()ods,oDd  appeared,  in  subsequent 
centuries^  under  different  namea  The 
.PriscdUianists,  Paulicians  and  Catbarists 

S.  V.)  had  much  lu  oonimon  with  tbs 
aniehees:  tlieir  name  was,  however, 
given  to-beredcal  sects  and  societies  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  to  the  Coaonki,  burnt 
at  Orieaoa  in  ItXfi,  irequently  without 
reaaon,  and  merely  to  excite  the  popular 
hatred. 

Maoifkst  is  a  r^lar  Hst  of  a  diip's 
cargoi»  containing  the  marie  cmd  number 
of  each  separate  package,  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  the  different  parcels 
of  goods  are  shipped,  and  those  of  the 
peisoos  to  wliom  they  are  consigned;  a 
specificatioot  of  the  quality  of  tlie  goods 
eoittaincd  in  each  package,  as  rum,  sugar, 
te^  coroe,  Slc,  ;  and  also  an  account  of 
the  freight  that  the  captain  is  to  reeeive 
from  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  on  his 
arrivai,  correspondinF  with  tlie  bills  of 
Jodtne  which  he  haa  already  signed.  The 
HMmifest  is  tisoaHy  signed  liy  the  ship- 
braker,  who  elea»  the  vessel  out  at  the 
coalom-boiMe,  and  by  the  captain,  and 
kerrcs  as  a  voucher  fctr  tbe  latter,  where- 
by to  settle  hia  account  with  Ids  ownersy 

MaBtPSBTo ;  a  dedaradon  publioly  ia* 
«ued  at  the  commeocemeDt  of  a  war,  by 
tbe  ceatett^ng  powen,  to  show  tbe  causes 
which  justify  such  a  measure.  Tbe  name 
ia  taken  from  the  words  manvlfeitum  est^ 
&c.  (it  ia  maniftst),  tbe  beginning  of  these 
daaJamtiODfl^  as  thiey  were  aiioicmtly  writ* 


ten  in  Latia.  Mtmifratoes  are  in  the  (brm 
of  publie  letters:  they  commence  with  a 
short  Address  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
are  signed  with  the  name  of  tbe  sovereign 
who  issues  them.  Manifestoes,  on  the 
European  continent,  are  usually  written 
in  French.  They  have  been  in  uaa 
anxmg  all  nations,  till  our  own  day.  In 
France,  where  so  many  old  forma  have 
been  set  aside,  the  place  of  manifestoes^ 
during  the  empire,  was  aupj^ied  by  mes* 
sages  from  the  emperor  to  the  seuata^ 
proclamations  to  the  army,  and  statements 
in  the  MomUvr. 

Mahilius,  Marcus ;  a  Roman  poel^ 
viiio  flourished,  probably,  in  the  Augustas 
age.  The  circumstanees  of  his  liife  ara 
unknown.  He  is  less  remariiable  as  a 
poet  than  as  being  tbe  Roman  who,  ia 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didaetie 
poem  on  astronomy.  Of  this  poem,  we 
nave  but  fhre  books.  It  is  entitled  Mro* 
nomico.  It  is  valuable  chiefty  as  a  work 
of  science :  it  contains,  however,  a*  few 
beautiful  and  splendid  passages,  purticu- 
lariy  in  the  introductions.  The  best  edit« 
tions  are  by  Bentley  (London,  1739, 4to.)^ 
Stober  (Scrasburg,  17671  and  Pingr6  (Plarisi 
1786, 2  vote.). 

Man iixA ;  capital  of  Lu9Qn  (q.  v,)aad 
of  all  tbe  Spanish  possessions  in  tbe  Phil^ 
ippines;  lat  14^  W  N. ;  Ion.  116°  IG'  E.| 
population,  including  the  suburbs,  about 
60,000,  of  wbidi  3000  are  Spaniards,  7000 
Metis,  4000  Chinese,  and  the  rest  natives, 
(QeeMaiays.)  Manilla  is  beautifully  situ* 
ated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  tbe  we«t 
side  of  tbe  island,  and  is  well  ft>rtifted. 
The  streets  are  wide,  paved  and  bghted; 
the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  basement 
story  of  stone,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood, 
commonly  with  balconies,  and  windowa 
of  mother  of  pearl,  or  some  other  trans* 
parent  substance.  The  principal  buik}" 
ings  are  the  churches  and  monasteriea. 
The  chief  manuftMStures  are  cigaic,  and  a 
sort  of  transparent  stuffy  which  the  nativea 
use  for  ckxbiDg.  The  conmieree  is  very 
eonsiderable  since  the  port  has  been  open- 
ed to  foreigneiB.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  ind^o,  cotton,  tobacco^ 
rice,  honey,  pearls,  &c.:  wine,  brandy, 
cotton,  silk  and  wooHen  manufactured 
articles,  cutlery,  &^  form  the  principal 
imports.  In  1818,^  Spanish,  5  French, 
10  American,  4  Ponu^ese,  17  English 
ships,  and  18  Chinese  junks,  sailed  from 
this  port  Provisions  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well 
cnkivated.  The  climate  is  bot  and  damp. 
Manilla  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
eailb^liudtaik    Those  of  1645|  1796  and 
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18S4,  were  vefy  destraotive.  A  hurricane, 
in  18^  unroofed  most  of  the  houses  left 
standing.  In  1762,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Enghsh,  and  ransomed  for  a  niiliiou  ster- 
ling.   (See  Philippines,) 

Manioc,  Mandioca,  or  Cassava  {ga- 
fropha  mamhoiS ;  a  tortuous  shrub,  allied 
to  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  interesting  irom 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  roots.  It  is 
indig^ious  ■  to  tropical  America,  and  is 
now  cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan, 
and  in  several  connuries  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. The  stem  is  smooth,  branching,  six 
or  seven  feet  high ;  tlie  leavcj  are  alter- 
Bate^  deeply  divided  into  fh>m  three  to 
■even  lobes,  which  are  lanceolate,  acute 
and  entire;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
loose  compound  racemes,  and  the  calyx 
is  reddish  or  pale-yellow  ;  the  fruit  is  al- 
most globular,  and  is  composed  of  three 
cells,  each  containing  a  shining  seed  about 
as  large  as  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 
It  is  .easily  cultivated,  grows  rapidly,  and 
produces  abundantly.  It  is  much  less 
subject  to  the  ravages  of  animals,  or  to  the 
«vaRations  of  the  atmosphere,  than  most 
crops,  and,  besides,  accommodates  itself 
to  almost  everv  kind  of  soiL  The  roots  at- 
tain the  size  of  the  thigh,  and  require  at  least 
a  year  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  neither 
can  they  be  kept  in  the  ground  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  vety  numerous.  It  is  said 
that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more 
persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat  Every 
patt  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  a  veiy  violent  and  danger- 
ous poison,  bringing  on  death  in  a  fidvr 
minutes  when  swauowed  ;  and  it  may 
well  excite  surprise  that  human  ingenuity 
should  have  converted  the  roots  into  an 
article  of  food.  For  this  purpose  die 
roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground 
in  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacks,  which  are  exposed  for  seveml 
hours  to  the  action  of  a  very  heavy  press. 
By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the 
poisonous  juice,  and  the  residue  is  called 
ooMova.  Cassava  flour,  when  kept  free 
fixmi  moisture,  continues  good  fi)r  15  or 
20  years.  It  is  very  nutritious,  half  a 
pound  a  day  being  sufiicient  for  a]>y  one. 
The  Creole  women  prefer  the  cassava  to 
wheat  bread,  but,  to  a  European,  the  taste 
is  rather  insipid.  It  is  also  the  basis  of 
several  different  beverages,  some  of  which 
are  acid,  agreeable,  and  even  nutritive. 
The  substance  calkd  tapioca^  which  is 
ftequently  imported  into  Europe  and  the 
U.  States,  and  is  used  fl>r  jelly,  puddings, 
and  other  eulinary  puipoaes,  is  aapamted 


ieom  the  fibrous  put  of  the  roots  by  takinf; 
a  small  quantity  of  the  mitp,  afier  the 
juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by  hand 
till  a  thick  white  cream  iippears  on  tbe  sur- 
fkce.  This,  beintr  scraped  ofl*  and  washed 
in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
After  the  water  is  poured  ofl^,  thci  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  sk>w  fire,  and 
the  substance,  bebg  constantly  stirred, 
gradually  forms  into  grains  about  as  kige 
as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest  and 
Aiost  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc 

Manipulation  (from  the  Latin) ;  work 
done  with  tlie  hands.  The  word  is  used 
in  pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs; 
in  chemistry,  for  tlie  preparation  of  sub^ 
Stances  for  experiments ;  in  animal  mag- 
netism, for  the  iiKition  olC  the  bands,  bf 
wliich  a  person  is  magnetized.  (Bee  Mag' 
ndUrn^  Animal,) 

Manipulus.    (See  Lfgian,) 

Manitou,  among  some  tribes  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  is  the  name  for  a 
magical  preparation,  whose  virtues  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  an  amulet.  A 
fiffure  of  an  animal,  a  feather,  a  horn,  a 
bfrd's  beak,  or  some  otlier  object,  is  con- 
secrated, with  various  charms,  by  the  M>r- 
c^er,  or  doctor  of  the  tribe  or  village,  and 
worn  by  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended as  his  manitou,  or  medicine.  It 
seems  to  be  not  unlike  thefitich(n.  v.)  of 
most  barbarous  people. 

Manlius,  Marcus  Capitolinus;  a  brave, 
ambitious  and  artful  patrician  and  conaul 
of  Rome.  Tne  Gauls,  under  BrennUs, 
had  captured  Rome  (B.  C.  890),  and  were 
besieging  the  capitol.  On  a  dark  night 
they  determined  to  surprise  the  citadel 
They  bad  already  reached  the  foot  of  the 
walls ;  the  sentinels,  thinking  them  secure, 
had  fiillen  asleep,  and  the  enemy  had  al- 
ready discovered  a  vulnerable  point, 
when  the  ffarrison  was  awakened  by  the 
cackling  of  some  geese,  wliicli  were  ded- 
icated to  Juno.  All  ntshed  to  their  arms ; 
Manlius  was  Hie  first  who  reached  the 
place  oi  danger.  Two  of  the  Gauls  bad 
gained  the  sumtnit ;  one  of  tliem  fell 
under  his  sword ;  and  die  other  he  thrust 
over  Diith  his  shield.  His  example  ani- 
mated the  rest  The  capitol  was  saved, 
and  Manlius  received  the  surname  Coptto- 
Zmtit.  Having  afterwards  proposed  a  law 
to  free  the  people  from  taxes,  the  senate 
was  excited  a^nst  4iiro,  and  he  was  ar 
rested  and  imprisoned  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace.  But  the  people  looked  up  to  biilk 
as  their  greatest  bendactor,  and  with  one 
voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
granted ;  but  his  resdess  spirit  led  him  to 
new  enteipriaes ;  be  even  aimed  at  the 
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aovereigitfyi  «Qd  the  tribunes  of  the  fMBople 
became  his  accuseis.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  thrown  irom  the  Tarpeian 
n>ck(B.C.383> 

Manu us,  Titus  Torquatus ;  a  Roman 
consul  and  general,  son  of  Manlius  Impe- 
riosus.  Ou  aeeount  of  a  defect  in  liis 
speech,  his  fioher  was  unwilling  to  cany 
bun  into  the  city,  and  kept  hiip  in  the 
eountiy  among  the  slaves.  This  conduct 
f|)peared  so  uiyust  to  the  tribune  Marcus 
Pomponius,  that  he  summoned  the  father 
before  him  to  answer  for  himself.  The 
aon,  indignant  that  his  Either  should  be 
perKGUt^  on  his  account,  immediately 
aastened  to  tlie  house  oCthe  tribune  with 
a  dagger  in  bis  hand,  and  forced  him  to 
9wear  that  be  would  proceed  no  further. 
This  filial  [Hety  ma^e  such  an  impression 
on  the  people,  that  they  chose  Manlius 
railitaiy  tribune  for  the  next  year*  He 
marched  with  the  aimy  against  die  Gauls ; 
one  of  whom  challenged  the  bravest  Ro- 
man to  sin^  contest.  Manlius  accepted 
the  challenge,  conquered  his  adversary, 
aiul  eacircl^  his  own  neck  v^th  the  col- 
lar (tor^yia)  of  the  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  wfaieh  ne  received  the  surname  of 
T\)rquiUu9f  which  be  transmitted  to  his 
f])08terity.  Some  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
pointed dictator.  He  was  the  first  Roman 
vbo  ever  held  this  ofiice  without  having 
been  consuL  He  was  afterwards  consul 
a&d  held  the  consulship  in  the  Latin  war 
(B.  C.  840).  Contraiy  to  his  express  or- 
ders, that  no  Roman  should  engage  in 
combat  without  command,  out  of  the  ranks, 
bis  SOD,  remembering  his  father's  victory, 
accepted  a  challenge  to  ungle  contest  fi-om 
one  of  the  ehie&  of  the  enemy.  He  came 
off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  Other's  feet  He  turned  re- 
iuetantly  firom  his  son,  gave  him  tlie 
eiown  of  victory,  and  immediately  order- 
ed the  hctor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  bis  disobedience.  This 
instance  of  severitv  secured  to  Manlius 
tJie  most  iinpUeit  obedience.  A  few  days 
after,  be  defeated  the  enemy.  In  the  bat- 
^lus  colleague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  bis 
Mtk  to  his  country.  The  senate  voted  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  He  then  re- 
thBd  to  private  Ufe.  Manliana  edUta  be- 
oame  a  proverbial  expression  for  com- 
mands of  severe  justice. 

MUfiCA.  Thia  substance,  which  is  so 
fiequently  employ^  in  the  materia  mfidi' 
etL  and  which  forms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce^  exudes  naturally  or  from 
mcifliona  made  in  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  a  spedes  of  ash  (omus  roitmdifoliay  It 
,  £gu apueait  af»a  vehitisb  juice^  thickens 
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on  being  exposed  to  the  av,  and,  when 
dried,  forms  a  whitish  or  reddish  granular 
substance,  which  is  the  manna  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily.  June 
and  Juty  are  the  two  months  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from 
the  trees  with  wooden  knives,  and  is  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying.  A 
httle  rain,  or  even  a  thick  fog,  will  often 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  collections  of  a 
whole  day.  The  taste  of  manna  is  sweet, 
and  shghtly  nauseous.  It  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative, and  is  principally  administered  te 
children.  Thefraaifms  virgala  also  yields 
manna,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  fixmi 
any  other  species  of  omus, 

Manbeb,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  used  in  two 
different  meanings :  First,  it  signifies  the 
habitual  style  of  an  artist  or  a  school  of 
artists.  (See  Style.)  Secondly,  manner 
(also  mannerism)  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and  designates  those  qualities  of  a 
work  of  art  which  do  not  proceed  natu- 
rally fi-om  the  subject  treated,  but  firom 
the  individual  character  of  the  artist,  or 
the  false  taste  of  an  age.  Such  are  the 
studied  yet  untrue  performances  of  certain 
actors,  the  phraseology  or  conceptions  of 
certain  poets,  the  coloring  or  composi- 
tion of  certain  painters,  &c.  The  two 
senses  of  the  word  are  not  to  be  coiifound- 
ed. — A  history  of  mannerism  in  the  fine 
arts  would  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive, a  correct  view  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  any  important 
particular  furnishing  a  valuable  warning 
for  the  futu^. 

Mannert,  Conrad,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man scholar,  was  bom  at  Altdorf  in  1753* 
He  was  first  teacher  at  the  Sl  Sebaldus- 
school  in  Nuremberg,  and,  in  1788,  at  the 
iEgidian  gymnasium  there.  In  1797,  he 
was  iDAde  prof eseor  ordinaruis  of  philoso- 
phy at  Altdorf;  in  1808,  of  history  at  Land- 
shut  ;  and.  in  1826,  of  geography  and  sta- 
tistics at  Munich.  His  principal  works 
are,  Geographie  der  Gritchta  und  Rfhner 
(10  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1788— 18J25 ;  2d  edit., 
from  voL  i  to  vol.  iv,  1799—1820^ ;  Com^ 
pendium  der  Teulsdten  Reiche-Geschidde 
(ib.  1803;  3d  ed,  1819);  StoHstik  des  TeuU 
schcn  Reichs  (Bamberg,  1806) ;  Die  MlesU 
Geschichte  Bojariens  %md  seiner  Bewokner 
(Nuremberg,  1807);  Kcdser  LudtciglVoder 
der  Baier,  emegekr&nte  Preisachrdl  (Land-  * 
shut,  1812) ;  iSmdbueh  der  atUn  GtsckichU 
(Berlin,  1818);  iKe  Geschichte  Baiems 
(2  vols.,  Leipeic,  1826) ;  Geschichte  der  alien 
jDeutscheny  besonders  der  IVanken  (1829). 

Manivus  ;  a  hereof  the  ancient  German 
mythology,  the  son  of  Thuiskon,  revered. 
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Bre  Hercules,  after  his  death.  From  him 
comes  the  German  word  iMonn,  signifying 
tmale  endowed  with  power  and  courage 

Mahobl,  don  Francesco,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated l3rric  poet  of  modem  Portuguese 
fiteratm^  bom  at  iJstKni,  1734,  died  at 
Paris,  1819.  His  talent  was  first  known  to 
fbreignere,  whom  he  attended  as  a  dee-' 
fone,  after  the  earth<iuake  of  Lisbon  inl755. 
His  poems  are  also  popular  among  his 
conntiymen.  That  on  Virtue  has  t>een 
generally  admired.  His  enemies,  jealous 
of  his  reputation,  endeavored  to  render  his 
Opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found 
means  in  his  expressions  conceminr  tole- 
n^n  and  monks,  and  in  his  translaUonof 
the  Tartvfft  of  MoG^re.  Cited  before  the 
foquisition,  lie  disarmed  (July  4, 1778)  the 
liffent  of  the  holy  oftice,  and  fled  to  Paris, 
i^ere  he  eycr  afler  continued  to  reside. 
He  translated  Wleland's  Obtrtm,  His 
poems,  under  the  tide  ofFeraos  de  PUinto 
Efyaioy  fili  several  volumes.  His  odes  and 
his  translation  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  are 
particularly  esteemed. 

Maicceuvre,  in  militair  art ;  a  move- 
ment given  to  a  body  of  troops,  accord- 
hig  to  the  mfes  of  tactics,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over 
an  enemy,  or  to  regain  advantages  which 
the  enemy  has  already  won.  A  manoBU- 
vre  may  be  executed  by  large  or  small 
masses,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plwn, 
or  upon  tlie  sudden  impulse  of  genius 
seizing  upon  a  favorable  moment:  in  gen- 
eral, it  may  be  said,  that  manoeuvres  have 
become  more  practicable  in  proportion  as 
armies  have  grown  larger,  and  discipline 
Stricter.  In  an  ancient  battle,  after  the 
eombat  was  well  kindled,  the  commander 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  his 
troops :  in  modem  battles,  he  is  enabled 
by  manonivres  to  exert  a  much  more  con- 
trolling influence,  though  there  are  stHl 
moments  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  the 
battle  rage.  (See  Batde.)  To  execute 
eflective  manoeuvres  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
requires  great  coolness  and  clear-sighted- 
ness in  the  commander,  and  thorou^^ 
trahiing  in  the  troops.  A  manoeuvnB  gen- 
erally is  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  the 
officers  of  all  degrees. — One  of  the  most 
important  manoeuvres  is  that  of  outflank- 
ing an  enemy,  in  which  the  general  keeps 
back  part  of  his  line  (refuses),  whilst  the 
other  part  strives  to  tum  the  wing  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  attack  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  division  particularly  appointed  to  get 
round  it,  and  thus  to  throw  the  enemy 
into  confusion.  The  invention  of  this 
manoeuvre  is  ascribed  to  Epaminondas ; 
he  owed  to  it  his  victories  at  Leuotm  aad 


MaHtiiiea.  PhtKp,  Alexandnr,  CtoMor  at 
Pharsalia,  Baner  at  Wittstock,  Torstenson 
at  JankoAvkz,  Frederic  the  Great  at  Ho- 
henfriedberg  and  Leuthen,  Napoleon,  and 
Other  gener^  owe  their  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses to  this  manceti vre.  1  n  executing  it, 
the  attacking  army  always  receives  an  ob- 
lique direction,  and  the  attack  is  sometimes 
made  en  ichdon  (q.  v.),«s  at^Ledthen.  The 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  lime  (sse 
lAne) — a  chief  manoetrvre  in  naval  warftra 
-^is,  in  land-battles,  one  of  the  boMest  and 
most  dangerous.  The  repeat  en  Mieqmer 
(chess-board)  is  one  of  the  tnost  advanti- 
geous,  and  most  fltted  to  preserve  calm* 
ness  and  order  among  the  troops.  The 
change  of  front  during  the  combat  Is  very 
dangerous,  and  rarely  succeeds.  The 
issue  of  a  battle,  where  the  other  circmn- 
stances  are  neady  equal,  depends  upctt 
the  capacity  ofthe  troops  fbrnMUKBUvring  4 
hence  manoeuvring  in  peace  with  large 
bodies  is  Tcry  necessary,  in  which  the 
chief  movements  of  both  partite  mosC 
be  laid  down  beforehand  ;  but  the  detaSri 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  moment,  so  thai 
the  judgment  of  the  officers  sbaU  be  tx- 
ercised.  In  the  provinces  of  Prusna,  litirge 
bodies  of  troops  are  annuaHy  assembled 
for  tills  purpose.  In  1823,  frtim  Septem* 
ber  5  to  September  2(>,40,(W  troops  wem 
collected  for  this  object  near  Berlin. 
Gustaviis  Adolphus  and  Cbarfes  XII  ex- 
ercised their  troops  so  well  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe ;  bdt 
Frederic  the  Great  conceived-  the  whole 
art  of  war  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and 
fiom  Potsdam,  where  he  superintended 
the  reviews  and  manoeuvres  of  his  guardei, 
and  the  garrison  of  Berlin,  it  may  be  said, 
proceedwl  the  new  art  of  war.  There  be 
perfected  the  movements  which  were 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  army  at 
large ;  and  generals  from  all  Europe  were 
sent  to  study  his  manoeutres.  But,  as 
so  often  hnp|>ens  with  the  ctieationsof 
genius,  the  application  of  his  plans  by  in- 
ferior  men  was  attended  with  a  pedantia 
minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  ar- 
nlies  of  Europe  were  embarrassed  when 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  took 
place.  The  genius  of  the  French  gen* 
erals  now  reformed  the  art  of  war  anew; , 
manoeuvring  on  a  great  scale  was  im* 
vented  by  them.  Napoleon  developed  it 
still  fartliei;  and  the  rest  of  Europe  learned 
it  from  him. 

MANOftTETEa  (Gr.  ^wos,  rare,  and  lur^. 
measure);  an  instrament  to  qmmisui^  oi 
show  the  alterations  in  ttie  rarity  or  den- 
si  tyof  the  air. 

MAivoa  (maneriiM^  fram  mmtn^  to  i»* 
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oolPybeaMige'  the  usual  rmfeace  ^ibe 
owner)  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  ter- 
ritoiy  Iield  by  a  lord  or  great  persooagi^ 
who  occupied  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as 
was  oecefaaiy  for  the  use  of  his  own  im- 
jpiadiate  faioily,  and  granted  or  leased  the 
jnemainder  tq  tenants  for  stipulated  rents 
or  services*  This  was  the  origin  oCcopy- 
JkM  estole^  vi|^  those  held  by  copy  of  the 
xpU  of  the  court  of  the  manor.  No  maa- 
orsy.with  aU  their  incidents  and  fiimchisesy 
Mve  been  gniatad  in  England  since  the 
jreign  of£dwaiid  HI.  One  oftlie  mostinie 
portant  iucidents  to  these  ancient  manors, 
iva^  the  ri^t  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  couri- 
iaroHy  which  was  held  within  die  manor, 
and  had  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors  and 
nuieances  within  the  manor,  and  disputes 
about  property  between  the  tenants.  (See 
Cowrtfi,)  Another  i)ratich  of  the  jurisdic- 
tioQ,  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ced'uur^  was,  the  receiving  of  the  surreu- 
darof  the  estate  of  any  tenant,  and  admil- 
^nff  his  grantee  or  successor  in  his  place, 
sm  transftctiug  other  matters  relating  to  the 
ienurci  or  jienamneSy  for  which  purposes  the 
jcourt  was  held  by  the  stewani  of  the 
Bumor..  The  steward  was  also  die  regis- 
trar or  clerk,  in  the  otlier  branch  of  the 
uirisdiction,  for  the  prosecution  of  suita ; 
but  the  frecholdeis  of  tlie  manor  were  in 
effect  the  judges  in  these. 

)1ansfei.o  V  one  of  the  most  ancient 
fijuilies  (f  German  colmts,  taking  their 
same  firom  the  castle  of  Mandela  in  the 
ibrmer  circle  of  Upper  Saxony. — Pdfr 
J&m$t  von  Mcaufild  was  the  natural  son 
of  Pet^  Ernst,  coimt  of  Mansfeld,  gov- 
ernor of  Luxemburg  and  Binissels.  The 
archduke  Ernst  of  Austria,  godfather  to 
ike  young  Peter,  educateii  him  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  of  service  to 
the  king  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  tlie  emperor  in  Uungaiy,  in  conse- 
qaence  of  which  the  emperor  Rodolphus 
XL  legitimated  him.  ^But  when  he  was 
denied  the  dignity  and  estates  which  his 
£itber  had  possessed  in  the  Netherkmls, 
.and  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  he, 
in  1(310,  embraced  the  Culvtnistic  doc- 
irinea^  and,  joining  the  Protestant  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  tlie  house  of  Austria.  In  1618, 
be  led  troops  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  re- 
volted Bohemians,  fought  a  long  time  for 
the  elector  Frederic  of  the  Palatinate,  de- 
vastated the  territories  of  the  spiritual 
pnaces,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  al- 
,w^  contrived  to  make  head  anew.  In 
1625,  he  collected  an  army  by  the  aid  of 
JSoglish  ar^l  French  money,  and  intended 
to  ^eoolraia  into  th»  AusUrlan  beieditaiy 


atatea  ^  Api^  85, 1696^  fie  was  beaten  by 
Wallenatein  near  Dessau,  yet  continued 
his  march  Jto  Hun^iy,  to  join  Bethlem 
Gabof^  prince  of  Siebenbiiiigen  (Transyl- 
vania) ;  but,  the  latter  having  changed  bis 
views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his  troops,  in- 
tending to  go  to  England  by  way  of 
Venice.  But  not  far  from  Zara  he  fell 
sick,  and  died  in  1^26,  in  his  40th  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Spalatio.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  ordered  his  armor  to 
be  put  on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  two  of 
his  aids,  to  await  the  last  enemy.  Mans- 
feld was  one  of  tiie  greatest  generals  of 
bis  time.  He  rose  moie  formidable  from 
^veiy  defeat.  With  great  understanding, 
which  he  showed  in  has  diplomatic  trans- 
actions, he  united  overpowering  eloquence 
and  inexhaustible  cunning.  He  maintain- 
ed his  tropps  by  phmder,  and  was  com- 
pared to  Attila. — The  Lutheran  line  of  the 
nouse  of  Mansfekl  became  extinct  in  1710 : 
in  1780,  the  last  male  of  the  Catholic  line 
died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all  the 
allodia]  estates  of  the  ^niily^  by  marriaee, 
to  the  rich  Bohemian  house  of  Collored^, 
which  lias  ever  since  bojnie  the  name  of 
CoUoredo-Mcms/eUL  The  former  county 
of  Mansfeld  was,  in  1814,  added  to  the 
Prussian-  government  of  Merseburg.  This 
county  is  mteresting  to  Germans,  as  Eide- 
ben  and  Mansfeld  are  situated  in  it.  In 
the  former  Luther  was  bom,  in  the  latter 
be  went  to  school. 

Mansfield  MocirTAisf  is  the  hfabett 
summit  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  the 
most  elevated  mountain  in  Vermont.  The 
elevation  of  the  north  peak,  called  the 
Cfdtiy  above  the  state-house  at  Mont|)elier, 
is  4051  feet ;  above  the  ocean,  4279 ;  ele- 
vation of  tlie  south  peak,  called  the  MrMj 
above  the  State-house,  3755;  above  the 
ocean,  3983.  The  mountain  is  sitnated 
in  Mansfield  and  Sterling,  about  25  miles 
from  Burlington* 

MAKSFiELn,  William  Murray,  earl  o^ 
the  fouith  son  of  David,  lord  Stomicmt, 
.was  bom  at  Perth,  in  Scodand,  March  2, 
1705.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
He  then  made  the  grand  tour,  and,  on  his 
return,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and,  after  the  usual  term  of  probation,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  gradually  made  bis 
way  to  eminence  in  his  profusion,  and, 
in  1742,  was  appointed  solicitor-general, 
about  which  time  he  akio  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament.  After  distinguishing  him- 
self as  an  advocate  at  Edinknirgh,  in  1748^ 
and  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Lovat,  m  1747,  he  sue- 
ceeded   sir  Dudley  Ryder  as  attorney 
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general  in  1754,  and  as  chiefjuBtice  ^ 
the  king's  bench  in  1756;  soon  after 
which  he  was  created  baron  Murray,  of 
Mansfield.  For  a  few  months,  in  1757, 
he  held  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  During  that  interval,  he  ef- 
fected a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  oilerwards  lord 
Chatham.  The  same  year,  he  declined  the 
offiir  of  the  great  seal,  as  he  did  twice  after- 
wards. A  change  of  parties  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  1765,  which  introduced  into  office 
the  marquis  of  Rockingtiam  and  his 
friends,  for  awhile  threw  lord  Mansfield 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
year  1770  was  memorable  fi)r  attacks  on 
his  character  in  a  judicial  capact^,  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  which,  how- 
ever, led  to  no  serious  result  On  the 
trial  of  WoodfidI,  for  publishing  Juniusls 
I^etters,  and  on  some  other  occ^ons,  he 
sliowed  himself  the  zealous  supporter  of 
government.  In  Octolier,  1776,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  of 
Great  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  Lon- 
don, June,  1780,  his  house  was  attacked 
Dy  the  Anti^Catholic  mob,  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fltry  of  the  multitude,  by 
whom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  He  continued  for  some  yeaxs 
U)n^er  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions. 
In  1788,  he  resigned  his  office  of  chie^ 
justice ;  and  the  remaioder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  retirement,  principally  at  his  seat 
at  Caen- wood,  near  Hampstead.  He 
died  March  20,  1793.  As  a  politician, 
brd  Mansfield  was  a  favorer  of  high 
maxims  of  ffovemment  in  general ;  and 
in  the  law  of  libel,  he  supported  the  opin- 
ion, that  die  jury  is  the  judro  of  the  fiict 
only,  and  not  of  the  law.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  an  enemy  to  violent  exerdon  of 
power,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  religious 
toleration.  On  various  occasions,  he  op- 
posed vexatious  prosecutions,  under  in- 
tolerant laws,  and  voted  in  ftivor  of  the 
bill  for  the  rehef  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  ideas  of  legislation  were,  on  many 
points,  liberal  As  an  orator,  he  display- 
ed more  of  persuasive  elegance  than  of 
boldness  and  force;  but  he  might  fiiirly 
have  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
lord  Chatham.  In  argument  he  was 
acute.  Lord  Ashburton  used  to  say,  that 
when  he  was  wrong,  the  faults  of  his 
reasoning  were  not  easily  detected ;  and 
when  he  was  ri^ht,  he  was  irresistible. 
His  fame  rests  duefly  on  his  conduct  as  a 
judge.  He  would  not  accept  of  the  legal 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled 


fyr  ^edestmetion  of  his  propofty  in  17M. 
There  is  a  12f^  of  hmi  by  Holfiday  (4to., 
1797),  and  by  Th.  Roscoe,  in  Lardnei^ 
Cabinet  Cyclopasdia. 

MiiNSLADOHTSR.    (See  HomicideJ) 

Mai«so,  John  Caspar  Frederic,  bora  in 
the  ducliy  of  Gotfaa,  May  26^  ]7d9,  and 
died  June  6,  1826,  in  Bresbu,  where  he 
had  been,  sincq.  1790,  pro-oector,  and  ance 
1793,  rector  of  the  Mary  Maffdalen  gym- 
nasium. He  wrote  a  good  deal  in 'prose 
and  poetry,  but  his  most  important  woiks 
are,  Histoiy  of  the  Prussian  State  sinoe 
the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Frankfort  oai 
the  Maine,  1819  et  seq.,  3  vola),  and  a 
History  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  in 
Italy  (Breslau,  1824),  both  in  German. 

Mantchoos,  or  Maiitchsws.  (See 
Mandshurea,) 

Manteona,  Andrew,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  painters,  was  bom 
at  Padua,  in  1431.  His  master,  .Square 
clone,  was  induced  by  the  talents  which 
be  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  .  The 
youtli  employed  himself  principally  in 
dm  wing  fit^m  antiques,  and,  at  the  age  of 
16,  painted  a  picture  fpv  the  grand  arar  in 
the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Padoa.  Man* 
tegna  soon  after  entered  die  service  of 
Lodovico  Gonzaca,  at  Mantua,  where  he 
opened  a  ^hooX  Here  he  painted  his 
great  picture,  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Ccs^ 
sar,  for  the  exhtlntion  of  which  a  p^dace 
was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  cbnsista  of 
several  pictures,  which  have  since  been 
transferred  to  Hampton  court  Gonzaga 
conferred  on  him  the  honor  of  knigm- 
hood  in  reward  for  his  merit.  Innocent 
Vni  invited  the  artist  to  Rome^  to  paint 
in  the  Belvedere,  and  he  aflerwards  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  capital  works.  One 
of  the  latest  and  best  was  the  J^fydmma 
deUa  Victoria^  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  him  over  the  forces  of 
Charles  VUI  (1496).  There  are  several 
other  of  his  worics  in  the  Louvre,  and  an 
Anntmciation  in  the  Dresden  galleiy. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.  Mimtegna 
excelled  in  perspective,  whiob  was  tb^  a 
rare  merit  His  manner  was  stiff  and  dry, 
and  his  indtation  of  the  ancient  is  evmy- 
where  manifest  His  son,  Francesco,  was 
also  a  painter. 

Manixlets,  in  the  art  of  war ;  a  kind 
of  movable  parapets,  made  of  plankft 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  to  the  hei^it  of  almost  six  feeC« 
oenerally  cased  vnth  tin,  and  set  upon 
fittle  wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  they  nay 
\ie  driven  before  the  pioaeera)  and  i 
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Wi  dHMb  to  rfnottr  liiom  fiom  tfvB  one^ 
niy^  small  diot 

Mantikka  ;  one  of  the  most  ancient, 
aod.  with  Tegea,  moat  impona&c  eidea  of 
ArcBi^  on  me  firontier  or  Argolia,  on  the 
little  river  Ophis.  The  modem  TripoFiz- 
xa  (q.  ¥*)  is  ooilt  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Megalopolis,  Tegea,  Manti* 
Bea  and  PaNannimu  Mantinea  was 
loiown  l6r  its  wealth,  and  ftmous  for  the 
battle  foogfat  near  it,  one  B.  C.  416,  in 
the  14th  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
the  result  of  wtneh  battle  was,  that  Aigoe 
seceded  from  Athens,  and  joined  Sparta ; 
the  other,  fought  B.  0. 9dS,by  Epaminon- 
iJbBs,  against  me  Pelopotmesiana.  f^nu* 
Dondas  (o.  V.)  was  victorioul^  but  feu.  A 
third  battle  was  fought  near  Manlinee,  B.  C. 
906,  between  Machanides^  tyrant  of  Lace* 
danfioo  and  Philoposmen,  general  of  the 
Acfaiean  league.  The  latter  was  victoria* 
oas,  and  slew  the  tynmt  with  his  own 
band. 

Mantis.  Few  jof  the  insect  tribe  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  these  curi- 
ous produetiona  of  nature,  from  their 
iinguiar  ftnns,  and  still  more  singular 
bafa^ts.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
fltt«tek  out  their  fore  legs,  they  have  ac^ 
quired  the  lenutation  of  divioers,  and  be^ 
eao9B  they  often  vest  on  their  hind  legs, 
folding  the  anterior  pair  o^r  their  brewt, 
the  superstitious  have  supposed  them  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  henee  dbey  are  called,  in 
Languedoc,  whm  they  are  common,  by 
tl^  name  of  frie-dieu.  The  gmus  mao* 
lis  has  been  sqmrated,  by  mod«m  ento^ 
nolo^ista,  huto  several  distinct  flenera,  viz. 
wumkBf  speHrm^  phamna  and  phyUiutm 
The  fint  cf  these  contains  ^e  eelebrated 
soothsayer'  (M,  re%ioMi),  which,  asl  has 
been  said,  is  vidgany  considered  as  poe^ 
aeasing  miraculous  powers.  This  super- 
stition appears  to  extend  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  these  insects 
are  found.  The  Turks  regtfd  them  as  mw 
dknr  the  espeeial  protection  of  Alhih,  9md 
the  Hottentots  pe^  divine  honors  to  them. 
"I^e  dry  leaf  mantis  {phyUium  nccMia)^ 
in  its  sliape  and  colore  is  remaricaMe,  in* 
variably  sumsting  die  idea  of  a  dry  and 
withered  lea£  Their  manners,  also,  in  ad* 
dition  to  their  stmeture,  aid  in  the  delusions 
They  often  remain  on  trees,  for  hours, 
without  motion ;  then,  suddenly  i|irlnging 
hMo  the  $^f  appear  to  be  blown  about 
Mfco  dry  leavesL  The  Indians  of  South 
Aneiiea,  where  these  insects  are  very 
common,  bdieve  that  they  really  aie  a^ 
tsthed  to  die  tMe  at  fo^  and  that  when 
tbey  have  arrived  at  maturity,  they  loosen 
4ioiB8elfi%  and  «vawl  ^  Vf  away»    la 


some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  a  species  of 
mantis  is  kept,  like  game  cocks^  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting,  which  ^ey  do  vi4th 
great  feroci^. 
MAMTiflSA.  (See  L^arWtmt.) 
Maivtua  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  Ityly, 
in  the  government  of  Milan,  Ijdng  on  the 
north  ^the  dltchies  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma; populalion,  23949&;  square  miles, 
886.  The  Po  passes  through  it,  and  it  is 
also  watered  b^  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  Sec- 
chia,  iic^  The  surfhce  is  very  level ;  the 
soil  of  ^reat  fertility ;  the  principal  pro- 
duet  ^ram ;  otheis  rice,  hemp,  flax,  miit 
and  vmes.  The  late  duchy  of  Mantua,  or 
the  Matotuan,  was  of  larger  extent  than 
the  present  province.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  CisalpiBe  republic  (q.  v.)  in  1797, 
and  fonmd  a  department  of  die  king- 
dom of  Italy  until  1814,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  as  a  part  of  the  Lorn- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom.      (See    Lom^ 

Maktua  (Italian,  Metttova)*,  a'  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  an  episcopal  see,  and  capi- 
tid  of  a  ddegation,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name ;  70  nnles  S.  W.  of  Venice, 
70  S.  E.  of  Milan;  Ion.  10^  46^  £.;  kt. 
45°  9^  N.;  popiiladbn,  25,000,  among 
which  are  about  2000  Jews.  It  is  «tu- 
atad  on  two  islands  formed  by  the  expan* 
ikm  of  the  waters  of  the  -Mincio,  one 
about  a  mile  square,  th^  other  a  litde  more 
than  half  that  eize:  on  this  is  the  most 
closely  built  part  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
teoHve  subdrb  of  Cerese  is  on  the  main 
land.  Mantua  is  well  fortified,  and  is,  by. 
nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Elurope.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad, 
regular  and  weH  paved ;  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  generally  well  built;  and  the 
puMio  squares  spacious  and  elegant.  It 
contains  a  magnificent  cathedra^  nume- 
rous chtirches,  convents  and  hoqpitals,  u 
public  Cbrary,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  gidlery  of  antiquities,  and  sev- 
eral valuaUe  cdlections  of  paintinss. 
Other  public  objects  of  interest  are  toe 
palaces  of  justice,  of  Gcmzaga,  and  Of  T, 
so  called  fiom  its  form ;  the  church  of  St« 
Andrew;  th^ Corte,  with  its  halls;  the  fit- 
mous  bust  of  Virgil ;  and  the  buildinffs  o^ 
^  universitir^  which  was  founded  nero 
in  1635.  The  silk  manuftctures  were 
form^iy  flourieliing,  and  rare  adll  conaid- 
erable ;  thoae  of  leather  and  woollen  are 
Idso  important  In  die  summer  and  au-* 
tufnn,  me  city  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
die  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  (See 
MaPAiuu)  Itis  a  place  of  great  antiquity 
said  to  be  iMet  than  Rome,  and,  a  cenn 
tuty  ago,  contained  about  5(^000  inhabit 
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fatits.  V  Virgil  was  bom  at  Andes  (now 
Pittola),  in  the  vicinity. 

ALiiiCEL,  Jacques  Antoine,  one  of  tbe 
most  eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of 
French  Iioerty,  was-  bom  in  1775,  at  Bai^ 
eelgnecte,  m  Uie  depamnent  of  the  Lower 
AJpa,  and  was  educated  at  die  coHege  of 
Nimea.  He  entered  as  a  rolunteer  in  ons 
of  tbe  battalions  of  the  requisition  in  179S, 
and  rose  to  tbe  rank  of  captain.  Ailer 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  he  quitted 
tbe  army,  studied  iaw^  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Aix^  and  soon  acqunied  a  high 
reputation  for  talent  In  1815,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  wliich 
was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  tifter  the 
abdication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel 
strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
^Oung  Napoleon*  He  also  moved  a  spir- 
jted  protest  asFainst  the  force  which  was 
used  by  the  aUies  to  bring  about  tbe  res- 
'^oration  of  the  JBourbons.  This  was,  of 
eourse,  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  an 
opportunity  was  found  to  display,  at  least, 
the  disposition  for  punisbing^  him.     In 

1815,  he  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Paris 
bar,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  plead  in  the 
«M>urts.  Thfe  council  of  difdpHntj  as  it  is 
f5alled,*«ofisulted  tbe  membera  of  the  bar 
Mt  Aix-as  to  their  o^)inion  of  his  ehanuitsr, 
m  the  hope  of  finding  something  airaiBst 
Mm;  but,  tboogh  theur  answer  was  mvor-^ 
able,  the  council  refused  to  comply  with 
bis  request.    This  lefbsd  was  repeated  in 

1816.  In  1818,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  de- 
partments, and  became  one  of  the -most 
fi>m]idable  opponents  of  the  ministers, 
Mpeaking  extemporaneously  with  ffreat 
ladlity — a  taient  possessed  by  few  of  the 
French  deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the 
badget  in  1819,  he  delivere<i  a  speeefa 
which  produced  a  very  lively  sensation, 
and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber^ 
•*  Our  political  organization,"  said  be,  **  is 
at  once  deficient  in  its  municipal  system, 
which  is  its  natural  basis ;  in  the  national 
guard,  which  nroist  be  our  protection  in 
peace,  our  defence  in  \mr ;  in  the  jury, 
without  which  the  libernr  of  the  press  m 
an  empty  shadow;  and  in  the  respoo* 
sibllity  of  officers,  which  is  the  safeguaid 
of  aH  rights."  r  In  the  ensuing  sessions,  he 
contimi^,  in  a  series  of  bold  and  eloquent 
speeches,  to  oppose  the  arbitraiy  measures 
which  then  characterized  tbe  poMey  of 
the  French  govemraeut  On  tne  exckH 
sion  of  Oregoire  (q.  v.),  on  the  bills  ibv 
suspending  the  liberty  of  person  and  of 
the  prese^  on  the  laws  of  election,  on  the 

i  of  ths  jiagry <hs  ttigahiwsum  of  tti» 


eouncil  of  stsM,  oskmial  fogislaftloii,  pMif 
instruction,  &c.,  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  nadon,  and  defended  the  charter  in 
spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs,  interrap- 
tions  and  calumnies  of  the  royalist  Miction. 
Qdm  and  hnmovable,  3ret  fervid  and  ar- 
dent, his  courage  and  eloquence  were  aU 
ways  victorious  over  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  new  elecdoos,  4n 
183^  the  greatest  efl^rts  were  nuule  to 
prevent  his  being  chosen,  and  aflcAr  the 
election  a  phm  was  formed  for  excluding 
him,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat  This  being 
found  impracticable,  his  enemies  deter- 
mined to  efl^t  his  expulsion,  and  a  pre- 
test was  found  in  his  irst  Speech  of  the 
session,  on  the  question  of^the  Spanish 
wnr.  In  the  outset  he  vras  eaUed  to  or- 
der ;  the  president  pronounced  him  in  erw 
der;  he  was  again  interrupted  by  UnaiL 
cries ;  be  was  accused  of  defending  regi^ 
eide ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded  ;  he 
was  prevented  .from  explaining  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  president,  unable  to  re« 
store  Srder,  was  obiised  to  adjourn  tb6 
chamber.  The  next  day,  Labourdonnaye 
moved  bis  expulsion;  Manuel  defended 
himself,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  from  tho 
charge  brongfat  against  bi«i.  The  motioii 
was  sustained  and  referred  to  March  3; 
on  that  ddy,  Manuel  protested  against  tbe 
power  of  the  chamber  to  expel  a  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  nation,  but  his  expsdmm 
was  voted  by  a  majority.  On  the  'next 
day,  he  again  took  his  seat,  and,  being  re* 
quwed  by  the  president  to  withdraw,  re* 
phed  that  he  soould  yield  only  to  force. 
The  session  was  then  suspended  for  an 
hour,  the  members  of  the  lefl  side  re- 
maining in  their  seata  In  this  interval 
tbe  kmsner  (seiveant  at  armb)  read  fo 
him  an  order  of  the  preetdent  requiring 
liim  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  his  r^ply  was  as 
before,  •*  I  sbaH  yield  only  to  force.**  TVs 
httisnar  called  in  a  detachment  of  the 
national  guard,  which  refused  to  act ;  and 
a  body  of  tlie  gtndamierie  was  introduced. 
On  being  directed  Irr  tbe  commandmg 
officer  to  retire,  he  renised,  and  tbe  order 
was  issued  to  the  g'endarmes  to  arrest  biro. 
As  they  approached,  be  rose  and  express- 
ed himself  roady  to  follow  them,  the  mem- 
bers present  accompanying  him.  Mantfel 
was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1894. 
He  diM  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  fVrs 
Laehaise,  some  obstacles  which  were  in* 
terposed  to  the  solemnization  ot  his  obso- 
quies  t^ing  surmounted  by  the  firmae« 
and  pmdence  of  bis  friends. 

MAiruvisstOK,  amobg-the Romans;  the 
solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slavs  was 
(Bee  F)rMi$Mtu)     Orn^ 
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fCaotiiie,  tiie-  Qrea^  «fief  liia  amyenioUf 
tnnafeaed  to  the  Cbmtian  cburch  all  sucli 
•oleum  ceremouies  of  the  heathen.  TliU0 
be.  allowed  the.  Qimtioj)  masters  to 
•maociiuit^  thek  slaves  befoie  the.altar  on 
festival  days,  and  especially  at  Easter,  by 
placing  the  deed  of  emancijiatioii  on  tlie 
Kead  of  tlie  fireedman  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregadou. 

MA/ru&£3;  vegetable,  aoirnal  and  min- 
eral noattera,  introduced  into  the  soil,  to 
accelerate  vegetation  and  increase  the 
production  of  crops.  If  the  soil^  to  be 
unproved  be  too  stiff,  from  excess  of  ciay^ 
it  will  require  sand ;  if  too  looae,,  from 
excess  of  sand,  it  will  be  benefited  by 
clay ;  bui,  wlien  sand  is  mixed  vtrith  argil* 
laceous  soil,  the  latter  must,  be  broken  and 
pulvedzed,  which  may  be  effected  by 
exposing  it  to  the  frost,. and  ailerwords 
drying  it.  Marl  i^  a  natural  coju|>ound 
earth,  used  with  great  success  in  the 
melioration  of  soils.  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  lime,  sometimes  contain- 
ing a  little  silica  aqd  bitumen.  Those 
varieties  of  it  which  contain  more  clay 
than  lime,  are  advantageous  £br  a  dry^ 
•Kndy  soil  f  while  calcareous  marl,  or  that 
in  which  the  Ume  predominates,  is  suited 
to  an  ai^aceous  soil. .  The  great  advan- 
tiige  of  marl  is,  that  it  dilate^  cFacksyand 
is  reduced  to  jpowder,  by  exposure  to 
moisture  and  au.  Marl  in  masses  would 
be  totally  useless  on  the  ffroupd ;  yet  it  is 
i^ecessar3r  to  begin  b^  laymg  it  on  the- 
ground  in  heaps;  lor  the  more  it  is 
Leaped,  the  more  it  dilates,  splits,  and 
crumbles  to  dust;  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
to  spread  upon  the  ground.  Marl  is 
flometimes  formed. into  a  compost  with 
common  manure,  before  it  is  Isud  on  the 
foil ;  in  this  atate^  however,  it  should  be 
applied  sparingly  at  a  tune,  and  renewed 
frequendy.  It  opexates  by  subdividing 
the  soil,  and  hastening  decomposition ;  its 
calcareous  particles  disorganizing  all  ^i^ 
ilial  or  vegetable  bodiesi  by  resolvine  them 
into  their  simple  elements,  in  wliich  state 
they  combine  with  oxygen,  and  fiicilitating 
this  union*  l!he  b^  time  for  marl'mg 
is  the  autunin.  Quick-Ume,  and  especially 
that  derived  iroa\  fossil,  or  living  fdiells^  is 
anoth^  excellent  means  of  amendinfl 
■oils.  It  is  particukrly  adapted  to  cold, 
marshy  sotls,x^unding  in  organic  ipat- 
*ers,  as  it  assists  powerfully  in  the  conver- 
mask  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
into  nourishment  §or  pj|ants.  Ashes  are 
yerf  beneficial  to  the  soil,  by  attracting 
moistuie  from  the  atmosphere,  in  conse- 

3uencje  of  the  ^ati  they  contain,  and 
lus  accelquatipg  vsgetation*     Gjffmim 


is,  however,  the  n>06t  uoiverssl  mmesail 
manure ;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  aei 
to  the  manner  in  .which  it  acts  on  vegeta-t 
tk)n.  It  is  strewed,  in  tiie  state  of  iine^ 
powder^  over  crops,  when  thov  leaves  or^ 
m  full  vigor  towaids  the  latter  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  Mav«  It  is  verji 
eiElensively  employ^  in  the  Northem 
States'of  this  country ;  «id  is  ibund  to  be^ 
particularly  fevoyable  to  cro|)S  of  rye  and 
dover.  ComtRoa  manurt  consists  of  th» 
remains  of  organized  bodies^  of  every  de-, 
6(^ipt40o,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  ii^ 
a  state  of  decomposition  (i.  e,  reaving 
itself  into  those  primitive  elements  which 
can  reenter  into  die  vegetable  system)^ 
The  principal  result  of  this  decomposi- 
tion is  carbonic  acid,  which,  becomin|| 
dissolved  in  water,  finds  its  entrance  into^ 
the  plant  by  the  pores  in  the  fibros  of  the^ 
roots,  and,  being  every  where  distiibuteii 
through  the  vegetable  tissue,  deposits  it^ 
carbon  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  whila 
its  oxygen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere^ 
throu^  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Mauitra 
which  has  not  completely  undergone  tha 
process  of  fermentation,  so  that  the  straW: 
is  not  yet  wholly  dcM^mposed,  is  b^ 
adapted  to  stiong,  compact  soils ;  tha 
tubular  remnants  of  straw  answer  the, 
purpose  of  so  many  little  props  to  support, 
the^earth,  and  afford  a  nassageibr  the  aixg 
thus  rendering  the  soil  lighter^  besides,| 
the  completion  of  the  fermentation  taking, 
place  a^er  the  manure  is  buried  in  tha, 
soil,  has  the  advantage  of  raising  the  te^rv-, 
perature.  Those  bodies  which  are  subj^, 
to  tlie  most  rapid  decoinposition,  are  mpst) 
employed  fur  manure.  Of  this  despription- 
are  animal  manures  in  general,  which 
require  no  chemical  prepaiation  to  fit 
them  for  the  soil  The  gr^  object,  of 
the  farmer  is,  to  blend  them  witlji  the; 
earthy  constituero^  in  a  proper  stah^'  of 
divisMHi,  and  to  prevent  Iheir  too  fapid, 
£brmeutation.  ,  In  maritime  districts,  JUhf-. 
-when  sufficieutly  abundant,  oroisometimes, 
used  to  manure  the  land«  They  afford  a 
powerful  manure,  and  cannot  be  ploughed* 
m  too  fresh,  though  the  quantity  should 
be  limited.  Mr.  Youi^  records  aiv  oxr 
perimenty  in  which  hemngs,  spread  over 
afiekl,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  pror, 
duced  so  nmk  a  crop,  that  it  was  entire)/^ 
laid  before  harvest.  During,  the  putre-f 
faction  of  urmcj  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is> 
destroyed ;  it  should,  consequently,  bo . 
used  as  fresh  as  possible ;  but  if  not  mixed  j 
with  solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  water,  as,  when  pure,  it  contains  too , 
large  A  quantity  of  aiumt^  matter  to  fpxm. 
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a  ffroper  fliTid  notnWiment  for  olMorptioii 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  Amongst  excre- 
tnentitioufl  solid  substances^  one  of  the 
s  most  powerful  is  the  dtrng  of  birds  that 
feed  on  animal  food,particularty  the  done 
of  sea-ibirds.  The  guano,  whieh  is  useS 
to  a  great  extent  in  Sotfth  Amierica,  and 
which  is  the  manure  that  fertili2^  the 
Sterile  plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of 
this  kind.  It  eontiuns  a  fourth  part  of  its 
Weight  of  uric  acid,  pertly  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  partly  with  potash ;  some 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  the  bases, 
and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quantities 
of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash ;  a  little 
iktty  matter;  and  some  quartzose  sand. 
^tight'SoUy  it  Is  well  known,  is  a  rery 
powerful  manure,  and  rery  liable  to  d^ 
compose.  Its  disagreeable  smell  may  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  with  qiuck-lime,  af- 
ter which,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
in  thin  layers,  in  fine  weather,  it  speedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in  th» 
state,  may  be  need  in  thesame  manner  as 
rape-cake,  and  delivered  into  die  furrow 
With  the  seed.  The  Chinese,  who  have 
inore  precti<^  knowledge  c»f  die  use  and 
application  of  manure  than  any  other  peo- 
ple existing,  mix  th^  night-soil  with  one 
ttnrd  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  mari,  meke  it  into 
eakea,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  snn. 
In  this  state  h  is  free  from  any  disagreeable 
amell,  and  forms  a  common  ardde  of 
oonmieree  of  the  empire.  After  night- 
■oil,  pigtontt*  dung  comes  next  in  order  as 
to  fertiHzing  power.  If  the  pure  rfutig-  of 
txtttU  is  to  be  used  as  manure,  like  the 
edier  species  of  dung  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
rfiould  be  made  to  ferment,  exce|it  in  the 
aoil ;  or  if  sufRjred  to  ferment,  it  should 
be  only  ill  a  veiy  slight  degree.  A  slight 
incipient  fermentation  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
use  in  the  dunghills ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
a  disposfdon  is  brought  on,  in  die  woody 
fibre,  to  decav  and  dissolve,  when  it  is 
carried  to  the  land,  or  ploughed  into  the 
soil ;  and  woody  fibre  is  alwavs  in  great 
excess  in  the  refbse  of  die  firnn.  Too 
great  a  degree  of  fermen^on  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  better  that  there 
should  t>e  no  fermentadon  at  aU  before  the 
manure  is  used,  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  too  fkr.  In  cases  Where  fhrm-yard 
dung  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to 
crops,  the  destrucdve  fermentation  of  it 
Should  be  prevented,  very  carefhUy,  by- 
defending  tne  surfiice  of  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  fVom  the  oxygen  of  die  atmos- 
phere; a  compact  man,  or  a  tenacious 
day,  offers  the  best  protection  against  the 
ak*$  but  before  theiumg'  is,cormdover| 


<Nr,  as  H  were,  sealed  opf  it  ifaotiM  be  dried 
as  much  as  possible.  If  thedmigisfbtind 
to  beat  at  any  dme,  it  should  be  turned 
over,  and  o6oIed  by  exposure  to  or.  WlWni 
a  thermometer,  plunged  imo  it,doeanct 
rise  above  100^  Fahr.,  there  is  httle  dan- 
|i;er  of  much  a&iform  matter  flyii^  off; 
if  the  temperature  is  above  that  point,  the 
dung  will  require  to  be  immediately 
spr^  open.  Also,  when  a  pece  of  pa- 
per, moistened  in  muriodc  acid,  held  over 
the  steams  arising  firom  a  dun^^hffl,  gives 
dense  white  fbmes,  it  is  a  certam  test  that 
the  decomposidon  is  ^inff  loo  fe^;  for 
this  indicates  that  v<4atile  SkaSk  is  «hsen- 
gaged.  The  situation  in  which  dnng  is 
kept  by  farmers^  is  often  veiy  iiijndicious^ 
it  frequently  being  exposed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun ;  whereas  it  shook! 
always  be  kept  under  sheds^  or,  at  leasl^ 
en  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  Lees  perish- 
able substances,  of  aninud  origin,  are 
sometimes  used  as  manure,  such  as  hom^ 
AmV,  ftdOterSy  and  hofnes;  but,  owing  ta 
their  dry  nature,  they  require  a  longer 
period  for  their  decomposidon.  Hiey  ara 
iM>t  calculated  for  annual  harveals,  but  to 
frucdfy  the  aoi  for  a  produce  of  much 
loi^r  duration,  such  as  that  of  olive-tfoea 
and  of  vineyards.  Veeetable  manure  does 
not  undergo  f^-mentauon  previoiis  to  be- 
mg  buried  in  the  soil  Of  this  kind  of 
manure, /^en  crops,  such  as  clover,  lupfan 
and  buckwheat,  which  are  pkmgiied  into 
the  soil,  are  the  best,  since  tney  contain  a 
considerabfe  quantity  of  water,  and,  when 
buried,  serve  to  hgfaten  the  soil  previous 
to  decomposition.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  hot  climates.  Rapo<akt,  which  is  used 
with  great  success  as  a  manure,  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  macikge,  some  albu- 
minous matter,  and  a  snmll  quantity  of 
oii.  Ic  should  be  used  recen^  and  kept 
as  diy  as  possible,  before  it  is  implied.  It 
forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  ttimip 
crops,  and  is  most  economically  applied 
by  being  thrown  into  the  soil  at  the  same 
time  with  the  seed.  Sta-vMds,  consisthig 
of  diderent  species  of /tift,  aigtB  and  csn-- 
fsrvtt,  are  much  used  as  a  manure,  on  tha 
sea-coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  (J. 
States.  This  manure  is  more  transient  in 
itsefilectB,  and  does  not  last  for  mom  than 
asinclecrop,  which  is  easily  accounted 
fbr,  ih>m  the  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
the  elements  of  vrater,  whieh  it  contains. 
It  decavs  without  producing  beat,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  seetns,  as 
it  were,  to  melt  down,  and  dissolve  away. 
It  ahottU  be  used  as  f)«sh  as  it  can  be 
proeurtNd,  and  not  suffered  to  lie  In  hco^s^ 
'  to  the  ahv  for  iix  momfas  or  a- 
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wMe  ye«]^  as  il  k  often  aHowed  to  da  bv 
the  New  England  farcnarB.  So^ty  which 
is  prineipalLy  formed  fixna  the  oombua- 
tion  of  wood  and  pit-coal,  contaios,  like- 
wise, subatancea  derived  &om  animal 
matters,  and  ia  a  very  powerful  manure. 
It  reauirea  no  preparation,  bcft  is  thrown 
into  the  ground  with  the  saed^^The  fore- 
going species  of  manure  have,  for  tjbe 
sake  of  convenience,  been  described  sepa- 
rately, though  they  are  yeiy  rarely  em- 
ployed unmixed  by  the  farmer;  on  the 
contivy,  the  most  coiomon  manure  con- 
osts  of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances,  such  as  &rm-yard 
lilter,  nightreoii,  mu4  from  the  streets, 
'  dust  from  the  roads,  or  earth  from  the 
bottom  of  ponds  and  rivers,  abounding  with 
organic  remains  of  fish,  shells  and  rotten 
plants.  Before  being  laid  upon  land,  it 
nsoally  requires- being  well  turned  up  and 
exposed  to  the  aur  for  some  time;  but  as 
aoon  as  it  is  spread,  it  should  be  plouffaed 
in,  to  prevent  loss  by  evaporation.  As  to 
the'depth  below  tlte  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  which  it  should  be  deposited,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  should  never  be  below 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plams  it  ia 
intended  to  nourish ;  ibr,  in  pfoportioi>  as 
it  is  dissolved  and  liquefied,  it  will  nam- 
lally  descend.  And  it  is  better  to  manure 
lands  in  the  if>ring  than  in  autumn,  lest 
the  winter  nuns  sfapuld  dissolve  it  too 
much,  and  endanger  its  sinking  below  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  With  re^BUxi  U>  the 
quantity  of  manure,  it  is  a  oonmiodtty  so 
aearee,  that  it  ia  not  likely  to  be  employed 
in  excess.  This  occurs,  however,  some- 
times in^nkn  cultttfe,  and  it  produces  a 
strong  acui  disagreeable  iavor  in  the  veg- 
etables. But  tnBstopk'of  manure  is  gen- 
erally so  limited^  that  it  has  been  the  study 
of  agriculturists  to  discover  seme  meanBoS* 
compensation  (or  a  deficiency,  rather  than 
to  apprehend  danger  from  excess.  This 
compensation  hasmenlbiind  in  a  judicious 
i^ystem  (^  crops.  (See  BtdaUonof  Oxjpt.) 
MAiraacairrs  are  a  prindtial  subject 
of  diplmnatics  (q.  v«),  All  the  exisdng 
ancient  manuscripts  are  wititteu  oti  parcl^ 
^nent  or  on  paper.  The  paper  is  some- 
times Egyptian  (prepared  firom  the  real 
papyrus  aturub)i  sometimes  cotton  or  silk 
p^ier  ('ckEftin  kombjfeina\  which  was  in- 
voDled  ip  the  East*  about  the  year  706, 
«ad  used  tin  the  introduction  of  hnen  par 
psB^  and  In  commop  with  this  tiU  the 
jmms.oi  the  fouiteeath  century ;  some- 
timea  finan  papapff  the-  date  of  the  inveo- 
tH>n  of  which,  though  ascribed  to  the  irat 
half  of  tha  thirteemh  oentuiy,.on  ^  au- 
itMHiQ  >f.ft.cto<Munent€^  tha  yev  1243, 


wihte&  Oft  flileh  paper,  is,  nevertfaeleaB, 
exceedingly  doubtnil.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  pens  is  found  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  most  common  ink  is  the  bhick, 
which  is  very  old:  the  oldest,  however, 
•vras  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  ours,  but 
aenerally  consisted  of  soot,  kmp-blaok, 
buro^tvoiy,  pulverised  charcoal,  &c.  BJed 
ink  is  also  found, in  ajicienc  timeasia  man- 
tiscripts,  of  a  da22litt|.  beauty.i  With-it 
were  written  the  initial  letters,  the  fivst 
hoes,  and  the  titles,  which  were  thence 
caUed  nMcs,  and  the  writer  mfrricotor. 
More  rarely,  but  sdU  quite  firequently,.b]tte 
Ink  is  Ibund  in  anoieiit  manuseripts ;  yet 
more  wnfyy  green  and  yellow.  C^ld  and 
silver  were  dso  used  for  writing  either 
whole  manuscripts  (wfaaeb,  firora  tliakr 
costliness,  are  great  rarities),,  or  §ar  adon»- 
ing  the  initial  letters  of  books.  With  re- 
spect to  external  Ibrm,  maousci^ita  are 
(£vided  into  rolls  {vdutnma^  the  most  an- 
cient way,  in  which  the  Troubadours  in 
France  wrote  their  poems  at  a  much  later 
period),  and  into  stitched  books,  or  vol- 
umes (properly  codices).  Asoouf  the  an- 
oieats,  the  writers  •  of  ma^usonpts  were 
mainly  freedmen  or  slaves  (seribiz,  Ubnurii). 
Buhaequeatl^,  the  monks,  among  whom 
the  Beuedictmes  in  particular,  were  bound 
to  this  employment,  by  the  rules  of  their 
4>fder.  Manuscripts  were  afterwards  ia»- 
proved  and«aibeUiahed  by  coar^ctors  and 
rubricatocs.  But  of  aaueh  greater  impoiF- 
tance>  for  estimating  the  age,  value,  &;c^ 
of «  manuscript,  than  these  external  etiv 
cumstaneea  and  marks,  are  the  internal, 
particularly  the  character  of  tlie  writiag 
and  of  the  letters.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
age  of  Greek  manuscripts  firom  the  char- 
actierof  the  writing  than  it  is  respea^ 
ing  that  of  Latin  manuscripts.  Jin  geni- 
oml,  it  ia  to  be  remarked,  th^  in  a  Greek 
manuscript,  the  stisokaa  are  lighter,  eauei^ 
and  more  fio  win^s,  the  older  it  is ,  and  that 
they. become  stiver  in  the  progress  of 
time.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the 
Greek*  accenta  is  in  no  raipect  decisive. 
Moreover,  fow  Greek  matiuacripta  are 
found  of  an  earlier  date  tliaa  the  seventh, 
or,  at  most,  the  sixth  ceatucy.  The  ekaiv 
.acters  in  Latm  mamiacripis  have  been 
classified  pai^  aceordmg  to  their  sixe 
(fM^useulOf  mimiscuia)i  partly  according;  to 
the  various  shapes  and  characters  which 
they  aaaumed-anooeg  diiQferent  nations^  or 
in  varioua  periods  {seriftuarm  ilomana  ai^ 
Hfm,  Merovingicaj  L(m^ahanHcar  Cmo- 
MagicOi  6i^. ;  to  which  haa  been  added, 
ainoa  the  twelfih  centur^v  the  Gotkki  ao 
caUed,  which  ia^a  artifioMlly  painted  and 
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.angular  character);  and  fhr  aH  of  tlMie 
species  of  writing,  particular  ralea  hate 
ftraen  established^  afibKling  the  nieafis  of 
estifnaiiug  the  age  of  a  inaiuiscript.  Be- 
fore the  eighth  centui^,  interpunctiotis 
.  rarefy  occur :  even  after  the  mtroduction 
,of  punctuatioD,  manuscripts  may  be  met 
with  destitute  of  inteiputW;tions,  but  with 
the  words  separate.  ManuscriplB  which 
Jiave  BO  capital  or  other  diyisioDS^  are  al- 
ways okL  The  eakh^wcrd,  as  it  is  term- 
■  ed,  or  the  repedtioQ  of  the  first  word  of 
.the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding, belongs  to  the  tweliUi  or  subse- 
•queut  ceBturies.  The  fewer  and  easier 
theobbreviatioosofainaniiacriptare,  the 
older  it  is.  Finally,  in  theoldiest  manu- 
scripts, the  words  oonnmoiily  ^n  each 
other  without  break,  or  separation.  The 
(hfvision  of  words  iiret  became  general  in 
the  ninth  century.  Tne  form  of  the  Ara- 
bic ciphers, 'which  are  seldonk  found  in 
•manuscripts  earlier*  than  the  ^rst  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  also  assists  in  decid- 
ing the  age  of  a  manuscript.  Some  man- 
uscripts hsLYe  at  the  end  a  statement  when, 
and  commonly,  also,  by  whom,  they  were 
^vritten  {dated  eodieea).  But  this  signa- 
ture often  denotes  merely  the  time  ^mi 
ithe  book  was  composed,  or  refers  merely 
4o  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely 
•piuioaa.  Bince  we  have  had  tbe  evi- 
Idence  of  the  H^roulanean  nianuscripta, 
we  can  determhie  with  certainty  tncit 
jtooe  of  our  manuscripts  are  older  than 
the  Christian  ere.  In  JSdS,  a  fifagment 
.of  the  Iliad,  written  on  papyrus,  was  dis^ 
ceTersd  on  the  island  or  Elephantina,  is 
•Upper  Egypt,  by  a  French  gentleman, 
tmvelhng  in  the  employment  of  M#. 
Bankes.  It  comakis  from  800  to  900 
verses,  beginning  at  the  160th,  and  is 
handsomely  written  in  capital  lettoffs,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  unqiie»- 
,tionefoly  the  oldest  of  all  classical  mano- 
«0ripts,  and  probably  of  the  times  <tf  the 
Ptolemies. — It  was  the  custom,  m  the 
■nliddle  agea»  wholly  to  obhterate  and 
eraee  writings  on  parchment,  fbr  the 
•parpoee  of  writing  on  tbe  materiaki 
anew.  These  todiies  reaerwii,  ran,  are 
thought  great  curkisities.  This  custom 
iceosed  in-  the  fbuiteonth  centiuy,  prob- 
tably  because  paper  came  then  more  into 
«se.     {&eeiC&dvc4) 

MAirrsoRirrs,  lLL«ricriri?m> ;  these 
inafnuscripts  whicJi  are  adorned  with 
paintingB  illustrating  the  text,  or  in  which 
the  initial  letters  were  decoroted  with 
.flourishes  or  gilding.  This  kind  of  bibli- 
"Ographieal  uaury  was  not  unknown  to 
^Msma$A^  and  the  art  of  iUmmnatoi 


was  much  practised  hy  the  monkli.  Their 
vignettes  are,  in  some  instances,  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance.  Tbe 
specimens  from  the  period  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  are  su|)erior  to 
those  produced  during  the  sacceedii^ 
oentm*ic9.  Thel  term  ittuminated  is  derived 
IVom  the  use  of  minhini,  fbr  a  red  color, 
by  the  artists ;  hence  called  fhiniai<nTSf  or 
ithtmhtatorts.  An  example  of  Anglo-^ix- 
on  illumination  of  the  eighth  century  is 
preserved  in  the  British  museum  (Cotto- 
nian  MSS.),  wlifch  employed  the  skill  of 
four  distinguished  theologians  of  the  day. 
Eadfnd,  Insbop  of  Durham,  wrote  the 
text  (the  fom-  Gospels);  Ethel  wold,  bis. 
succe9sor,ilhnninated  the  vohjme ;  Bilfrid, 
the  anachoret,  covered  it  richly  with  goW 
and  silver  pkites  and  precious  stones ;  and 
Aldred  added  glosses.  Many  MSS.  are 
found  with  the  inidal  letter  omitted,  the 
writer  or  copyist  and  illuminator  bein| 
diMRict' persons.  We  still  see  traces  of 
this  practice  in  the '  ornamenting  of  initid 
letters  in  some  printed  books.  (See  Ma- 
bilbn,  De  Re  diphfnaHc(u) 

Maiwtius,  At/DtTs,  or  Aldo  Mawitzio'; 
an  Italian  printer  of  the  fifteenth  and  &Ax- 
teenth  centuries,  celebrated  as  an  artist 
and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  the  Roman  territory,  about 
1447,  and  was  educated  at  Rome  and  at 
Feniftra,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Bap^sta  Ouarino.  He  became  tutor  to 
Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Carpi ;  and,  in  1462^ 
<fuitted  Feirara,  to  imiide  with  John 
Pico,  prince  of  Mirandoht.  In  1488,  he 
established  hhnself  as  a  printer  at  Venice, 
bnt  the  fii^  work  wli^ch  he  fi&Mied  was 
not  published  tiH  145M.  Iri  the  course  of 
the  ensuingl^  years,  he  printed  the  works 
of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  extant,  as  welt  as  many  produce 
tions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
treatises  of  liis  own  composition.  Amortr 
the  latter  are  a  Latin  Grammar;  a  Gfeek 
Grammar;  a  tract  on  the  Metres  of  Hor* 
ace^  and  a  Greek  Dictionary.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  italic,  or  cursive  character, 
hence  called  Mdine^  for  the  exchisive  uM 
of  which,  fbr  a  term  of  years,  he  obtakied 
«  patent  fWnn  the  pope  and  the  senate  of 
Venice.'  He  establishi^  a  ktnd  of  acadet- 
my  at  his  own  housei  and  delivered  lect- 
tures  on  classical  literature,  to  tbe  general 
study  and  imftvovement  ef  which  h^ 
greatly  cohtributed.^  He  died  in  April, 
1515,  leaving  four  children  by  his  veife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  AtMlrea  d'Asola, 
a  Venetian,  in-  partnership  with  whom  he 
carried  on  hia  typ^;raph^  labera.— ^Afii- 
.lUfdb,  F4o^  son-of  ite  i^»reg#iag>  waft 
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diidnguiahecl  as  a  claa^e  seholar  no  leea 
Uiaa  as  a  priDter.  He  was  born  at  Ven- 
ice, in  1512,  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and,  in  153^ 
reopened  the  prindng-office,  winch  bad 
ibr  some  time  been  closed,  but  did  not 
carry  on  the  establishment  entirely  on  bis 
own  account  till  1540.  Ho  opened  an 
academy  fbr  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons in  polite  literature;  and  afterwards 
made  a  tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  various 
fibraries.  After  reftising  several  oilers  of 
professorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere, 
ne  was  appomted  to  superintend  the  print- 
ing^ftice  attached  to  a  newly-founded 
academy  at  Venice,  where  he  continued 
till  1561,  when  he  setded  at  Rome,  on  the 
invitation  of  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  em- 
plcqred  to  conduct  a  press  for  printing  the 
works  of  the  fiitfaers,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical authors ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
tip  his  establishn)ent  at  Venice,  whither 
be  retorned  in  1570.  Pope  Gregory  XIII 
induced  him,  by  means  of  a  pension,  to 
take  up  fais  abode  asain  at  Rome>  where 
be  died,  in  April,  1574.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  Commentaries  on  the  Writings  of 
Cicero ;  a  treatise  De  Cwria  Romana; 
Prov^erbs ;  Letters,  &c. — JMbntm'o,  Mdo^ 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  printer.  He  was  bom  in  1547,  and 
was  eaucated  by  bis  fhtber,  uiHler  whom 
be  mfide  an  extraordinary  progress  in  lit« 
erature.  In  his  11th  year,  he  produced  a 
Collection  of  elegant  Pfanises  in  the  Tus- 
can and  Latin  J^guages;  and  other  ju- 
venUe  publications  attest  bis  daasical  ac^ 
quirements.  On  his  Other's  removal  to 
Rome,  be  carried  on  the  printing  estab- 
lishibcaiit  at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  he 
was  appomted  proftner  of  belles-lettnes 
at  the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery. 
Id  1586,  he  succeeded  Sigonius  in  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna ;  wheaco  he 
nmoved  to  PiHn,  to  become  professor  of 
polite  litemture,  in  1587 ;  and,  during  his 
slay  there,  he  received  the  diploma  of 
doctor  <if  laws,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fk>reDtine  academy.  In  1588, 
hB  went  to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  profee- 
■onbipy  wbich  had  been  held  by  Muretus. 
He  was  maeb  iivorad  by  pope  Sixtus  V; 
and  CieuMntVIII  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  soperintendent  of  the  Vatican 
pvMBw  He  died  in  October,  15^,  and 
with  hbn  eipired  the  glory  at  the  AUHne 
peas;  tbe  vatuable  library,  eoUeeted  by 
mtaM  and  bis  predeeeasors,  was  sold 
toliqnidatabiadelNB.  He  was  the  author 
of  inaajr  vorin,  indndiag  Commaotariea 


on  Cicero,  and  Fam9isr  Letters.  (Sea 
Md&ne  Edidom,) 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyric  |K)et,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated 
sentiments,  was  bom  in  Milan,  and  disJ 
tinguished,  while  young,  by  his  vcni  sciolh- 
on  the  death  of  Imbonati,  and,  at  a  latci 
period,  created  a  new  kind  of  lyrics  in  his 
JnnL  As  a  tragic  writer,  he  surpasses  any 
living  Italian  poet.  His  tragedies  are 
Jl  Conie  di  Carma^ola  (Mihm,  1820),  and 
Addehi  (18i42).  In  both  of  them,  he  intro- 
duces the  chorus;  The  subject  of  the 
first  is  from  Italiau  wars  of  the  fifteenth 
centtrry,  and  has  received  great  applause 
in  Germany  (firom  €r6the)  and  Eoglantl,afi 
well  88  in  his  own  country.  A  later  wotic 
IS  his  Betrothed — I  Promesn  Spoti,  Sloria 
MUctMstdd  Seeoh  XFII  (1827)~which 
has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  open,  comprising  his  poems, 
tmgedies,  romance,  and  some  miscellane- 
ous prose  writings,  have  been  pubtisbed 
(m  e  vols.,  1899). 

Map;  a  projection,  on  a  plane  surfiice, 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  or  the  spherical 
Sttrihce  of  the  earth.  The  dearth  being  a 
spheroid,  its  surface  cannot  be  made  to 
coincide  rigorously  with  a  plane ;  and  it 
thereftire  becomes  necessary  to  have  re* 
course  to  a  projection^  that  is,  a  plan  on  « 
pkme  snrfaoe,  which  indicates  the  relative* 
positions,  ^mensions,  &c.,of  the  difierent 
parts  of  a  spherical  surftu^e. '  (See  Pro-' 
jediofL^  The  three  principal  modes  of 
projection  are  the  orthograpiiic,  the  stere** 
ographic  and  the  central,  distinguished  by 
the  different  points  of  view  at  which  the 
observer  is  supposed  to  be  placed.  In 
the  orthograpbic  projection,  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  is  represented  by  a  pknoi 
which  cuts  it  Chrongh  the  middle,  the  eyv 
being  placed  vertically  at  an  infinite  dMK 
tanee  mmi  the  two  hemispheres.  In  the 
stereographic  projection,  the  spherical  sor« 
£ice  is  represented  on  the  phine  of  one  of 
its  great  cireles,  the  eye  being  supposed  at 
the  pole  of  that  circle.  The  central  pro« 
jection  supposes  the  point  of  view  at  th« 
oentre  of  the  sphere,  and  the  surface  m 
thus  projected  on  a  plane  taugem  to  it. 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  projection  is  sus- 
ceptible of  difterent  modifications.  Nonar 
of  the  planispheres  traced  by  the  three 
modes  already  indicated  gives  a  perfect 
representation  of  the  gh>be :  tbey  alter  the 
figures  of  countries,  either  at  the  centra 
or  on  the  bordeiv;  tbey  present  eoiial 
spaces  imder  unequal  dimensions,  oml 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  conic  and 
cylindric  projections  are  sometimes  used| 
the  oooe  and  oyliad«r  being  curred  sur* 
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hocBf  which  are  Gai>ab}e  of  being  peif^cUj 
developed  on  a  plane,  and,  at  toe  some 
time,  approximatmg  to  the  nature  of  a 

Sherical  surface.  These  projections  have 
K)  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of 
modifications,  which  we  cannot  here  ex* 
plain.  Other  forms  of  tracing  majps,  which 
pave  not  the  developement  of  a  ngure  for 
their  basis,  have  been  recommended: 
fiuch  is  the  proportional  projection,  in 
which  the  principal  condition  is  to  repre- 
sent, by  equal  spaces,  regions  of  equal  ex- 
tent (See  Mayer's  Introduction  to  the  JIri 
0/  tracing  Maps,  in  German;  Puissant's 
ihdte  de  Topographie,)  In  tlie  choice  of 
details  to  be  introduced  into  a  map,  the 
author  must  be  guided  by  the  purpose  of 
his  delineations,  and  needs  to  be  direct 

§r  experience,  learning  and  judgment, 
ue  map  is  d^i^ned  to  show  the  Umits 
of  states,  the  positions  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  countiY  into  prov* 
ioces,  departments,  countiee^  &c ;  another 
may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  de- 
lineating the  natural  features  of  the  region, 
Its  mountains,  rivers,  &c. ;  and  details  are 
selected  accordingly.  A  mihtarv  map 
should  indicate  every  pass,  ford,  obstruc- 
tion,  &C.,  which  may  anect  a  march,  facil- 
itate or  obstruct  a  n^anoBuvre.  A  nautical 
map,  or  chart,  should  indicate  every  ree^ 
sand-bank  or  rock«  delineating,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  only  the  inregukrities.  of  the 
bottom,  but  the  direction,  &0.,  of  the 
shores.  To  the  seaman,  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  interesting  only  within 
soundinp;  but  to  the  physical  geogra- 
pher, it  IS  also  important,  as  illustfative  of 
the  whole  i^stem  of  mountains  and  geo- 
logical formations  on  the  globe.  There 
ore  also  historical,  botanicu,  mineralogi- 
sai,  &C.,  maps,  designed  to  ^lustrate  some 
particular  point  E^leooientaiy  maps  for 
instruction  are  not  intended  to  aavauoe 
the  science  by  the  publication  of  new  de- 
tails, but  should  be  adapted  to  convey  the 
known  truths  of  the  scjeaoe  in  a  simple 
form ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  numerous 
series  of  small  maps  is  better  than  a  few, 
eonstructed  on  a  large  scale,  with  minute 
exacmess.  In  collecting  and  combining 
details,  astronomical  observatioiis  and  ge* 
edesical  measurements  must  be  employ- 
ed, when  possible,  at  least  for  the  pcorai- 
Bent  points,  anj^,  where  the  author  is  de-; 
sorted  by  these^  the  accounts  of  inteUigent 
travellers,  of  former  geoj^rapheiB,  &C., 
must  supply  the  deficiencies. — ^Maps  ase 
eogravea  on  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals ; 
aim,  sometimes,  in  wood,  and,  of  late,  have 
been  lithographed  with  much  success  for 
certain  purposes.    Soon  after  the  invea* 


tion  of  t)ie  sit  of  primiiig^  so  «ttempi-«ip 

made  to  print  maps  like  musical  .notes,  by 
Sweynheim:  later  by  B&ckink,  in  1478; 
m  1777,  by  Breitkop^  in  Leipoc.  Haa^ 
at  Basil,  produced  pretty  good  speci- 
mens (see  his  Carte  dt$  PaHagts  dt  Po' 
lognfi  tn  1773, 1793  et  1795);  and,  quite 
recently,  the  same  has  b^n  attemftted  ii^ 
Boston;  but  the  main  object  of  cheap 
maps  thus  made,  chiefly  for  children, — 
an  impressive  and  clear  survey,--«eem8 
not  entirely  attained.  If  we  consider 
the  drawing  of  the  country  ordered  by 
Joshua  ^Joshua  xlviii,  9)  as  a  map^  then 
the  origin  of  geographical  prcgection  is 
veiy  old.  We  find  traces  of  maps  with 
the  Egyptians^  in  the  times  of  Sesostris 
|q.  v.),  who  caused  bis  hereditary  doniin- 
10ns  and  his  conquests  to  be  represented 
on  tablets  for  his  people.  Scylax,  Era* 
tosthenes  (270  B.  C.)  and  ifipparchias 
(130  B.  C.)  followed  him.  Certain  traces 
of  maps  are  found  in  the  times  of  Arista^- 
goras  of  Miletus,  and  Socrates,  who,  by 
way  of  a  reproof  to  the  pride  of  Akibiadei^ 
caused  him  to  search  ibr  his  own  estates 
onamaP'  Tlie  Romans,  at  their  triumphs^ 
had  pictures  of  the  conouered  countries 
carried  befi>re  tiiem,  and  had  drawings  of 
tlieir  tenitoriiss  in  their  archivea^  as  Varro 
says.  CsBsarhimi^lf  took  part  in  the  sur- 
veying pf  difierent  countries.  There  is  a 
map  extantt  perhaps  of  the  times  of  Bio* 
cletian,  oeitaioly  not  later  than  Theodo- 
sius,  a  miUtary  map,  for  the  use  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  called  the  PtuUnger  table^ 
fixHii  having  belonged  to  %  learned  scliolar 
oftbisname.  (&e*i  Peutingfr.)  Ptolemy 
drew  maps  aocording  to  the  steiieograpluo 
projection.  Agathodiemon,  an  artist  of 
Alexandria,  drew  26  maps, for  the  geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy,  and  with  him  the  ^m  peri- 
od of  the  hisloiyof  mapsisgenc«mlly  closed* 
They  were  drawn  from  the  aecounts  of 
travellere  without  well  settled  principles^ 
The  second  period,  which  extends  to  Ipe 
b^[inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ithe 
time  of  Uie  &moUB  Behaim  (q.  v.),  can 
show  metal  globes,  plainspheces  and  raaps^ 
Nicolaua  Bonis  corrected  the  maps  of 
FtoleuQ^,  had  them  cut  in  wood,  and  added 
five  new  ones.  Sebastian  Muoster  follow- 
ed in  hissteps.  In  the  third  period,  maps 
became  more  and  m^re  perfect  Pariio> 
ular  credit  is  due  ta  those  of  Abraham 
OneliuB,  Oeiiiard  Mereator  (bom  151^ 
died  1594),  William  and  John  Blau  (who 
produced  616  mapsV  Ssnqoo,  Scheiii^ 
Vissc^ieni  De  Witt,  Hondaus.  After  theo^ 
John  Baptist  Uooison  became  irnioui^ 
who  consulted  the  roost  distinguished  as- 
tnwomsn  and  instbemitiBiins^  and  pDo 
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jNired  900' new  maps.  Inregfird  to  the 
character  of  (he  eiu'ly  tnap0,  and  edrly  ge- 
ography in  geoend,  the  chapter  on  me 
progress  of  geographical  science  in  Lard- 
nefs  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  con- 
tains valuable  information.  The  following 
£iet8  are  taken  from  that  source.  The 
most  eminent  geographers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  men  of 
learning,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
adopted  with  zeal  and  obstinacy  all  5i^ 
mistakes  committed  by  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, which  thereby  acouired  an  au- 
thority that  was  very  difficult  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  first  requisite,  in  a  correct 
flystem  of  geography,  is  to  determine  ac^ 
corately  the  relative  posidon  of  places; 
but,  in  thB,ibe  ancients  v^re  ^lilty  of 
gross  errors.  The  method  which  they 
eropkigred  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
places  admitted  of  but  little  precision,  and 
their  determination  of  knigitudes  was  still 
mora  erroneous;  The  countries  with 
which  the  Grreek  and  Roman  writeiB  were 
bast  acquainted  were  those  on  the  Medi- 
tenanean,  yet  Constantinople  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  two  degrees  north  <^  hs  true  po- 
sition. The  Arab  writers  increased  this 
error  to  four  degrees.  The  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  also  increased  fkr 
b^ond  tfae  tirutb*  Carthage  is  made  ^ 
39r  south  of  its  true  place.  The  errors  in 
longitude  were  far  greater,  the  length  of 
the  Medtterrauean  ^ing  made  €QP  instead 
of  41°  tW :  in  other  words,  it  was  made 
1400  Engliali  miles  longer  than  the  reality. 
This  enormous  error  conthiued  in  the 
maps  of  Europe,  with  litde  varietion,  till 
the  begiiming  of  the  last  century.  The 
diflbrence  in  the  estimated  longitude  of 
Bdme  and  Nuremberg,  two  of  th^  best 
known  places  in  Europe,  varied  above  500 
inikfl,  mm  the  fifk«nUi  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  error  is  stHl  more  remark- 
able, m  existing  in  the  longitude  of  places 
whidh  are  nearly  in  tfae  same  latitude. 
CtAiiz'and  Femra,  for  instance,  were 
l^aced  nearly  600  miles  too  far  asunder; 
and  this  error  contimied  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centnr^.  Errors  of  a 
w3der  kind,  ori^nating  m  creduli^  rather 
than  in  inaccurate  o^rvation,  found  a 
plaee  in  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  slowly  banished  tit  a  recent  date  by 
the  imfKovements  of  astronomy  and  navi- 
gation. Is  m  map  of  tbe  worid,  published 
at  Venioe,  in  1S46,  by  Giacomo,  Asia  and 
Ameriaa  are  united  in  lat  38^.  Thibet  is 
placed  at  the  junction  of  tbe  two  conti- 
neots.  In  an^er  Venetian  map,  by 
Tiaaie2ini,  dated  1554,  the  distance  from 
i^omaiyiii  C^ina,  to  the  gulf  ef  Caite- 
T02*.  vui.  23 


nia,  in  America,  is  only  dl^,  the  two  eoi»» 
tiuents  being  unduly  stretched  some  thou- 
sand miles  respectively^to  the  east  and  tho 
west  Tbe  b^  maps  were  long  deficient 
in  correct  distances,  pardcularly  in  lousi- 
tude.  South  America  is  represented  by 
Fischer  as  62^,  or  ^above  4300  miles  across, 
while  North  America,  on  the  same  map, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  east,  to  New  Albion  on  the 
west,  through  a  space  of  150**,  or  above 
9000  miles,  tiondiua^  in  1630,  ventuied, 
indeed,  to  abridp^  Asia  of  the  undue  dl-> 
mensions  given  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  re^ 
duce  its  extension  towards  the  east  to  165^. 
But  his  example  was  not  followed ;  and 
many  instances  might  be  adduced,^  in 
wliich  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  waa 
but  slifhtly  acquainted  with  one  half  of 
the  globe,  was  btindly  submitted  to  in  an 
age  when  Europeans  wandered  over  its 
whole  surface.  A  great  step  was  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in 
regard  to  longitudes,  when  Galileo  dis- 
covered, in  1610,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  Until,  however,  Cassini  pub- 
lished his  tables,  in  1668,  nothing  accurate 
was  known  respecting  their  eclipses  and 
revolutions.  Cassini  labored  indeiatigably 
to  improve  geography,  by  allying  it  strictty 
with  astronomy,  and  loudly  complained 
that  it  needed  a  total  reform.  Delisle,  his 
friend,  set  seriously  about  the  task  oJT 
reconstructing  the  geographical  edifice. 
In  the  year  1700,  he  published  his 
map  of  the  world,  as  well  as  separate 
maps  of  Europe,  Asia  and  AfHca,  boldly 
departing  fh>m  the  examf^  of  his  prede- 
cesBora,  and  nmking  Geee  use  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  improvements  in  astron<v 
my  bad  placed  within  his  reach ;  so  thgit 
he  may  be  considered  the  creator  of  mod- 
em geof^raphy.  He  died  in  1726.  His 
distinguished  disciple,  D'Anville^  appoint- 
ed geographer  of  the  king  i>f  I'rance  ^t 
the  age  of  22;  was  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  fineneas  of  penetn^ 
lion.  Though  he  proceeded  much  on 
conjecture,  he  rar^jrerred  He  coroplel- 
ed  wrhat  Delisle  had  begun.  (For  furtho' 
inibrmation  on  the  subject  of  geography 
and  geographical  works,  see  Gtography^ 
and  GaxeUetr ;  see,  also,  Degrets^  MeOf- 
vremeni  qf.) — ^The  whole  number  of  maps 
which  h«ve  been  published  ifiay  amount 
to  from  23,000  to  24^000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  4600  are  original.  The  firvt 
maps  engraved  on  metal  were  made  by 
B(ickmk  and  Schwevnheym,  in  147&: 
the  fu«t  cut  hi  wood,  by  h,  HoU,  in  14S3. 
(See  Hauber's  Essajf  tmoard^  a  dnwg^ 
«tontia2  iii»tof;y  ^iMigM  (m  Geo^^ 
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1724) ;  irftbner*8  (q.  v.)  Mustw/n  Oeograph- 
icum.)  Among  the  maps  prepared  of  mte 
years  in  Great  Britain,  those  of  Arrow- 
smith  are  distinguished.  Tanner,  in  this 
country,  is  well  known  for  his  valuable 
maps  of  the  U.  State*!. 

Maple  (aeer) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  pecu- 
liar to  the  northern  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  consisting  of  trees  or  arbos- 
rescent  shrubs,  having  opposite  and  mor6 
or  less  lobed  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
which  are  either  axillary  or  disposed  in 
racemes.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  cap- 
sules united  at  base,  each  containing  a 
single  seed,  and  terminated  by  a  wing-like 
membrane.  In  one  Instance,  the  leaves 
are  compound  and  pinnated.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known,  of  wtiich  twelve 
inhabit  North  America,  ax  are  found  in 
Europe,  six  very  beautiful  ones  in  the 
lianas  of  Japan,  and  the  remainder  in 
djfkrent  parts  of  Asia.  The  red  maple 
[A,  rubrwn]j  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  extensively  diffused  of  our  na- 
tive trees.  It  grows  in  moist  situations, 
from  lat  49^  to  the  ffulf  of  Mexico,  both 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  The 
bright  red  blossoms,  appearing  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  leaf  in  the 
forest,  render  this  tree  very  conspicuous 
at  the  opening  of  spring ;  and  again,  nt 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous, from  the  scarlet  cobr  which  the 
leaves  assume  when  th^  have  been 
touched  by  the  frost  llie  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  unequally  toothed,  five- 
lobed,  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  attains 
the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
three  or  four  at  the  base.  The  wood  is 
easily  turned,  and  when  polished  acquires 
a  silken  lustre ;  itHs  bard  and  fhic-grained, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  lower 
parts  of  Windsor  chairs,  sometimes  for 
saddle  trees,  wooden  di^es,  and  similar 
-purposes.  The  variety  called  curkdrM^ 
phy  from  the  accidental  undulation  of  the 
fibres,  is  one  of  the  most  omamentid 
woods  known,  and  bedsteads  made  of  it 
exceed  in  richness  and  lustre,  the  finest  m«^ 
hogany.  It  is  sometimes  employed  for  in- 
kling, but  its  most  constant  use  is  for  the 
Btocics  of  rifles  and  fowling  piecell  The 
white  maple  is  chiefly  renmrkable  for  the 
beamy  of  its  foliage,  the  leaves  bdng 
larger  and  much  more  deeply  lobed  than 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  glaucous  be- 
neath. The  flowers  are  ineonspicnons, 
end  greenish  yellow,  and  the  firuit  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  of  our  species.  It  is 
not  found  so  far  south  as  the  preceding, 
and  is  most  abundant  itest  of  the  moun- 
rlains;  itt-tangp  extending   beyond  tbe 


sources  of  the  Misdsslppi,  and  ^tfain  the 
basin  of  the  Aikansaw.  It  attains  large 
dimensions,  having  a  trunk  five,  and 
sometimes  eight  fi^  In  diameter.  Tbe 
wood  is  ftttle  used,  but  the  charcoal  is 
prefefred  byliatters  in  some  places.  The 
sugar  maple  (•^.  sacekarinvan)  is  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  of  our  tre^  Beskies  the 
sugpr  which  is  obtained  fvom  the  sap,  and 
Wliich  might  be  made  in  quantities  suffi^- 
oient  to  supply  tbe  whole  consaraptioii 
of  tlie  U.  States,  the  wbod  aflfords  excel- 
lent fiiel ;  and  fh>ra  the  ashes  are  prt>cured 
fbur  fifths  of  the  potash  which  fiirms  such 
an  important  item  in  oUr  exports.  The 
sugar  is  superior  in  quaKnr  to  the  com^ 
mon  brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  refined,  equals  the  finest  in  beailty. 
It  is,  however,  little  used,  except  in  the 
country,  and  even  here  wilt  probably  give 
place,  at  some  fhture  time,  to  that  manu- 
lactured  from  tbe  j  nice  of  ibe  cane.  The 
sap  of  all  the  maples  contains  a  certahi 
quantky  of  su^ar,  but  in  none,  that  we 
know  of,  does  It  exist  in  so  great  a  pro* 
portion  as  in  this  and  the  foHowmg  speeiefl. 
A  single  ^-ee  of  this  species  virill  yieid  ftve 
or  six  pounds  of  susar.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  and  five-bbed,  with  the  lobes 
sinuately  dentate.  It  grows  in  cold  and 
moist  situations,  between  the  43d  and  48tii 
parallels  (ff  latitude,  and  on  the  AH^faa- 
nies  to  their  south-western  termination, 
extending  westward  beyond  lak^  Superi-^ 
or,  and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts 
cf  Pentisylvania,  the  western  portion  of 
New  York,  Upper  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scoda,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England.  The  potash  is 
exported  fkom  the  two  principal  norEhem 
ports,  New  York  and  Boston.  To  the  la^ 
ter  place  the  wood  is  broughtin  great  quan- 
tities from  Maine  for  fuel,  and  is  esteemed 
hardly  inferior  to  hickory.  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  employed  in  ship- 
building, for  the  keel,  and  likewise  in  the 
lower  frame;  for  the  axletrees  and  spokes 
of  wheels;  and  sometimes.  In  the  coon* 
try,  for  the  frames  of  houses.  A  variety, 
with  undulations,  fike  the  curled  mapfo, 
and  containing  brides  iMnall  spots,  is  chX^ 
ed  binPs  eye  maplt,  and  ibrmsexceediDf^y 
beautifVil  articles  of  furniture.  The  char- 
coal has  the  pref}»«nce  in  the  ibi^ges  criT 
Vermont  and  Maine.  Tbe  black  sugar 
maple  {A,  m^grwn)  is  a  more  southern 
tree  than  the  preceding,  aad  is  ezeeedhigs* 
Vf  abundant  on  the  Ohio  «nd  the  otlier 
great  rivers  of  die  West.  It  has  not  been 
observed  north  of  latitude  44^,  and  does 
not  extend  into  the  fewer  pains  of  the 
mofe  aoiithein  states.    I9m  iea)ita  rssem- 
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Me,  in  fbrm,  liiorie  of  the  sugar  maple,  but 
may  be  distinguished  hj  xm  pubescence 
of  the  inferior  wirfecew  It  attains  venr 
h>ft3r  dimennons.  The  wood  is  httle  used, 
but  Is  preferred  fbrthe  frames  of  Windsor 
chairs,  othI  fbmishes  the  best  fue],  after  the 
bickcnriea  The  sap  yields  abundance  of 
sugar,  which  is  roanuftctured  to  a  vast 
amount  antraally.  The  ash-leaved  ^- 
ple^  or  box  elder  (A»  ne^wndo\  abounds 
chiefly  west  of  the  Alle^antes,  where  it 
has  a  very  wide  range,  extendiuff  from  lat 
53°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  also  withm 
the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
18  easily  known  by  its  compound  leaves, 
and  becomes  a  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
fiiie-ma]ed,butishttleused.  The  striped 
mapfe,  or  moose-wood  (w4.  tirieium)  id  a 
large  shrub,  chiefly  remarkable  from 
the  white  Nnes  on  the  bark,  which  give  it 
•n  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  liorthem 
plant,  and  m  some  places  the  cattle  are 
turned  loose  into  the  woods  to  browse  on 
the  young  shoots  at  the  beghmin^  of 
spring.  The  wood  has  been  sometimes 
emfik>yed  for  inlaying  mahogany,  bttt  it  is 
of  vakfnoT  quality.  Six  other  species  of 
maf^e  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  U.  States ; 
one  of  them  \»  found  on  the  rocky  Moun- 
Vftino,  atid  another  in  the  basin  of  the  Ore* 
fion  river.  The  wood  of  the  -common 
European  maple  ia  much  used  by  mm^rs, 
and  on  account  of  its  lighmess  is  frequent^ 
V  employed  for  masic^  instruments,  par- 
ticularly fer  violina 

MAn>«-MoifDC9 ;  the  French  term  fbr 
mmM  ^Uat  uforid.    (See  Map».) 

Mara,  Gertrude  Elizabetls  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Schmfthling  (bom,  according  to 
0OKW,  in  17S0,  in  CasseL;  others  say  in 
174S,  at  Eisefabach,  in  the  tetritory  of 
Elaeiiaeb ;  otheni  say  in  1749),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  stngem  of  our  time.  Her 
fitther,  city  nmiacian  in  Cassel,  instructed 
her  in  munc.  When  she  was  seven  years 
aM,  Bhe  fdayed  the  violin  admirably.  In 
h^  10th  year,  she  performed  before  the 
qtteeR)  in  London,  whither  she  had  ac** 
coropaDied  her  ftdier,  and  where  she  re- 
maiiied  two  or  thiee  years.  In  her  14th 
year,  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court 
b  1766^  she  went  with  her  father  to  Leip- 
•ie,  and  received  an  ai^intment  thert^. 
FVederie  ttie  Great,  thoi^  moch  preju- 
diced agaituil  German  performers,  was  m- 
doc^  to  Invite  her^  in  1770,  to  Potsdam, 
bis  fCMdence,  showed  great  admiration 
of  beppowefSi  and  gave  her  an  appoint- 
mont  immeftiitely,  with  8000  Prussian 
doUars  salaiy  (about  89900).  In  1774, 
■he  nMrried  a  violoncello  player  named 
Man,  •  ant  eC  etrelefls  habits^  iHio  in^ 


volved  her  in  manv  difficulties,  and  she 
Mras  dismissed  by  the  king,  in  1780.  Ih 
1782,  she  went  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  where 
she  received  the  title  of  a  fh^t  concert 
singer  of  the  queeh.  In  1784,  she  went 
to  London,  where  she  vras  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  For  13  even- 
ings' performance  at  the  Pantheon  concert 
she  received  1000  guineas.  In  1785  and 
1786,  she  was  en^ed  for  the  London 
opera,  and  appeared  at  one  of  the  annual 
concerts  in  honor  of  Handel,  as  first  singer, 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1785  and  1786,  was 
established  at  the  London  oi^era.  But  her 
obstinacy  ofl^nded  as  much  as  her  powers 
delighted.  In  1802,  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  1800,  to  Germany.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, riie  went  to  Petersburg,  and,  in  1808, 
she  was  at  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  married  her  companion  Florio,  after 
the  death  of  Mara,  fh>m  whom  she  had 
been  separated  long  before.  By  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  she  lost  her  house  and 
fortune ;  she  therefore  went  to  Reval,  and 
cave  leasons  in  music.  In  1819,  she  went 
mrough  Berlin  to  England,  and,  in  1821, 
returned  to  Esthonia.  The  latest  accounts 
of  her  were,  that  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
day at  Reval,  February  23,  1831,  having 
completed  her  88d  year,  on  which  occa- 
sion G6the  offered  her  a  poetical  tribute. 
The  fame  of  this  anger  is  founded  not 
only  on  the  strength  and  fullness  of  hft 
tone,  and  the  extraordinary  compass  of 
her  voice,  which  extends  ftom  g  to  the 
triple-marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves)^ 
but  also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness 
and  spirit,  with  which  she  sung  the  most 
difficult  passages,  and  her  simpe  and  en- 
chanting expression  in  the  aaagio.  Her 
singing  of  Handel's  airs — fbr  instance,  ^  1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"— in  the 
Messiah,  was  particularly  celebrated. 

Maraboots;  among  the  Berbers  (q.  v.) 
of  northern  Afjica,  a  sort  of  saints,  or  sor- 
cerers, who  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  who  exercise,  in  some  villages,  a 
despotic  authority.  They  distribute  am* 
ulete,  affect  to  work  miracles,  and  are 
thought  to  exercise  the  gifl  of  prophecy. 
The  rich  presents  which  they  receive 
from  a  superstitious  people,  enable  them 
to  live  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  oflen 
keeping  an  armed  force,  and  maintaining  a 
numerous  train  of  wives  and  concubines. 
Tliey  make,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  ah* 
sdnence  or  selPdenial. 

MaraCatbo  ;  a  town  of  Colombia,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Zulia  (see  Cohm* 
Wo),  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Maracaybo,  hi  Venezuela;  Ion.  71®  IT 
W.ihLlO^ld'N.    Itfiseituated  o»llM 
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^/esteni  ride  of  the  hke  MamcuylKiv  about 
90  miles  from  the  sea.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  reeds;  but  the 
town  is  fortified,  and  the  nuaiber  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  1801,  amounted  to  22,000; 
which  number  was  aflerwards  increased 
to  24,000,  by  an  accession  of  refugees 
^m  St  Domingo.  Here  is  a  large  paro- 
chial church,  an  hospital^  and  fou^  con- 
vents. Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to 
the  town,  on  accouiU  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

HAaA^i.TBo,  a  lake,  or  rather  gulf^  of 
South  America,  about  200  miles  long,  and 
70  broady  running  from  S.  to  N.,  empties 
Itself  into  the  North  sea ;  the  entranoe  is 
defended  by  mron^  ions.  As  the  tide 
flows  into  this  lake,  its  wai^  is  somewhat 
brackish,  notwithstanding  the  many  riven 
it  receives.  It  abounds  with  fish.  The 
lake  becomes  oarroiyer  towards  the  imd- 
die,  where  the  town  is  erected. 

Mab4j«baji,  or  Maranhao  ;  a  province 
of  Bnml,  between  V  20^  and  W  50"  S. 
latiuide,  and  45*  10'  and  53^  20^  W.  lon- 
gitude. It  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  three  rivetrB» 
about  ^  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
toile  and  ,weil  inhabited.  The  island 
bself  is  very  difficult  of  access,  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which 
iforra  it;  so  that  vessels  must  wait  for 
proper  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it  The 
niitives  have  about  twenty-seven  hamlets 
called  ocj  or  face,  each  consisting  of  only 
four  large  huts,  forming  a  square  in  the 
middle ;  but  from  300  to  500  paces  in 
lencth,  and  about  20  or  30  feet  in  depth ; 
all  being  built  of  large  timber,  and  cover- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  so  that 
^ach  may  contain  200  or  30O  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  serene,  seldom  ipcommoded 
with  stomis,  excessive  drought,  or  moisture, 
except  in  the  time  of  the  periodical  rains, 
which  last  from  February  to  June.  The 
soil  of  the  province  is  very  fertile^  pro- 
dudng  maize,  cotton^  BQg^t  nee,  cocoa, 
pimento,  gioffer,  Ate  Populadon,  183,000, 
exclusive  of  the  savages.  The  number 
of  negroes  is  veir  forest  The  capital  is 
Blaranhao,  or  8.  Luiz,  with  |2,000  mhabi- 
tants;  jBty29'S.;  ton. 48^  45^  W. 
.   Maiukoh.    (QeeAmcaarL) 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  whose  naooe  is 
odiously  notorious  in  the  most  hateful 
times  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom 
at  Bou^,  in  Neufchatel,  in  1744,  and 
studied  nnsdicree  at  Paris,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  professioii  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolutioneiity  movements.  Previous 
tt  1789,  he  had  published  several  works 
vn  fnftdinfti  and  scientific  subje^  whieh 


dispkiy  considenble  aeutsaBOB  and  1 
ing.  Of  a  small  and  even  dimioutive 
stature,  with  th^  most  hideous  fiji^res,  in 
which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  per- 
ceptible^  his  whole  appearance  was  calco- 
la^  to  excite  at  once  terror,  pity,  ridieuia 
and  disgust.  The  first  breath  of  the  rev- 
oludon  convened  the  industrious  and  ob« 
soure  doctor  into  an  fudacious  demasogue^ 
if  not  into  a  ferocious  niauiae.  He  oegao 
by  haranffuing  the  populace  of  one  of  tha 
sections,  but  %vbs  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
hustled  by  the  crowd,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  treading  on  his  toes.  BtUl  be 
penisted,  and  fiimlly  succeeded,  by  hU 
violence  and  energy,  in  coruioandiug  at- 
tention. Danton  (q.  v.)  had  just  instiouad 
the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  (q,  v.),  and  col- 
lected around  him  all  the  fiercest  spirits, 
and  Marat  among  the  niunber,  who  be- 
came the  editor  of  the  Ami  du  PeupU^  a 
journal  which  was  the  oigan  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  tha 
mob.  As  eariy  as  August  1789,  he  declar- 
ed it  necessary  to  hang  up  800  of  tbedap- 
uties,  with  Mirabeau  (q.  v.)  at  their  bead,  aa 
the  garden  of  the  TuUerios,  and,  though  ba 
was  denounced  to  the  c<Mistitutionfu  as- 
sembly, and  proceeded  against  by  the  mu- 
nicipai  authority  of  Paris,  he  comrivad.  lo 
escape,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Damon,  Ijo- 
getiare  and  others,  and  by  ooncaaling 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  comer  of  tho 
city.  His  journal,  meanwhile,  eontuMiod 
to  appear  regularly,  was  openly  hawkad 
about  the  streets,  and  assumed  a  nsore  fu- 
rious and  atrocious  tone,  as  ha  was  in* 
flamed  by  the  proeecutioQs  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  encouraged  by  the  increaaitig 
strength  of  his  parQr.  During  the  exiau 
ence  of  the  legislative  asaembfy,  he  con- 
tinued his  outrages,  figured  among  cba 
actors  of  the  10th  of  Auguat  (see  Fnince\ 
and  in  the  assassinations  of  September 
(17^).  He  was  a  member  of  the  terribla 
comtiiittee  of  public  safety,  then  fonned^ 
although  without  any  official  capacity, 
and  signed  the  circular  to  the  clppartaaieiitai 
recommeiuting  a  similar  masaaere  in  each. 
Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  in  spite  of  the  oontempt  and 
abhorrence  with  vvhich  he  was  reeeivod 
in  that  body,  particulariy  by  tha  GuondiaCa 
iq.  v.X  who  endeavored,  at  first,  to  prevent 
his  taking  his  seat,  and,  aierwards,  to 
efiect  his  expulsion,  sooft  found  encoius 
agement  to  proceed  with  his  sanguioaiy 
denmiciations.  Tha  miniaten,  general 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  and  the  Oirondiata, 
whom  he  contamptuouslv  called  h$mmeg 
(Pitat,  were  the  objeota  of  his  attack.  Be- 
ing charged,  Ia-  the  conventioii,  unth  de- 
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flumdisg  in  Mb  JouAhiI  S70«000  liead%  fae 
openly  avowed  nod  boosted  of  that  de- 
mand^  and  decbred  that  he  nhould  call 
for  many  more  if  those  were  not  yielded 
to  hun.  During  the  long  struggle  of  the 
BEonntain  party  and  the  OirondistB,  his 
oooduct  WM  that  of  a  maniac.  The 
estabfishmeikt  of  the  reTolutionaiy  tribu- 
nal, and  of  the  committee  for  arresting 
die  sospected,  was  adopted  on  his  mbtions. 
On  the  approach  €>rMay  31  (see  Jacolnnt), 
aa  president  of  the  Jacd>in  duV,  he  sign- 
ad  an  address  instigating  the  people  to  an 
Insuirection,  and  to  massacre  all  trahors* 
Even  the  Mountain  party  denounced  thiff 
meaauve,  and  Marat  was  deHvered  over  to 
the  rev^atioBary  tribunal,  which  aeqnk- 
led  him;  the  people  received  him  in  tii- 
innph,  covered  him  wiiih  civic  wreaths, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of  the  con-< 
vention^  ^  July  13, 1799,  bis  bloody  career 
was  cleaed  by  assassination.  (See  Corc%, 
C^toHoUeJ)  Pfodaimad  the  martyr  of 
Kbei^,  he  received  the  honora  of  an 
apotbeoais,  and  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  not  till  some 
tune  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jacot»ns, 
libat  Ae  busts  of  this  monstrous  divinity 
were  broken,  and  his  aahes  Removed,  and 
then  it  was  as  a  royalist  that  he  su&red 
fins  disgrace. 

MAjtATHoif ;  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Atti- 
ca, about  15  miles  N.  £.  of  Athens,  cele- 
brated by  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Fenians  by  Atikiadea,  idO  K  C.  (See 
MStktdes.) 
Narattas.  (See  Makrtdku.) 
Mamatti^  Carlo,  painter  and  engraver^ 
bom  at  Comerino,  in  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  in  1626,  while  a  child,  amused 
himself  with  painting  all  s<>ns  of  figures 
drawn  by  himself  on  the  walls  of  his 
fiiher's  house.  In  his  11th  year,  he  went 
to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael, 
o£  the^Caraoci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  m  die 
sehool  of  Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on 
their  manner.  His  Mad$fmai  were  par- 
ticakrty  admjred.  Louis  XIV  employed 
him  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Daphne.  Clement  IX,  whose  portrait  he 
painted,  appointed  him  overseer  of  the 
Vttiean  oalleiy*  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1713L  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preaervatian  c^tfae  works  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatiqam  and  of  tha  Caracci  in  the 
Faiaese  palace.  He  also  erected  monu- 
nMnts  to  thoae  masters  in  the  ^diutch 
4fefi«  R$Umdth  As  an  artist,  Maratti  de- 
serves tke  title  given  him  bv  Richardson, 
of  the  last  painter  of  the  Roman  school 
His  design  ww  correct,  and  although  he 
•wns  not  i|  craattyeflgniusijbAabowea  bim- 


sejf  a  sucttcBsAil  imitatok'  of  iA  fteat  pEe* 
decessoiB.  His  cotnpositioli  was  ^od, 
his  expreesi<Hi  pleasing,  his  tonch  judi* 
cious,  and  his  colorin|;  agreeable.  He 
was  acquainted  with  hiMory,  architecture 
and  perspective,  and  used  his  knowl^ge 
skilfully  in  his  picture&  The  |(Ood  taste 
which  prevails  in  aH  his  works  n  remark- 
able, bis  chief  works  are  in  Rome.  He 
also  etched  successfully,  among  other 
thinoa,  the  life  of  Mary,  in  10  parts.  Chi- 
ari,  Berettoni  and  Passori  were  his  pupils. 

MABAvsniB,  or  MAftvAPis ;  a  small 
Spanish  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value  of 
three  mills. 

MAaBi.c,  in  oommoki  language,  is  the 
name  applied  to  all  solrts  of  poUshed 
stones,  employed  in  the  de<;oiation  of 
monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  the 
construction  of  private  houses ;  but  among 
the  materials  thus  ma^le  qse^of,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  distinguish  the  true  miarbles  from 
thoee  stones  which  have  no  just  title  to 
such  a  desifftiation.  In  giving  a  short  but 
universal  obaracter  of  tnarhle,  it  may  be 
san),  tliat  it  efiervesces  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  capable  of  beiiw  scratched 
with  fluor,  while  it  easily  ma^s  gypsum. 
These  properties  will  separate  it,  at  once, 
from  the  iptinites,  poip%ries  au4  silicioaa 
pudding-stones,  with  which  it  has  been, 
confounded,  on  one  ade,  and  from  the 
gypseous  tdabester  on  the  oth^.  From, 
tho  hard  rocks  having  been  fornierly  in- 
eluded  under  the  marbles,  comes  the  adage^ 
^hard  as  marble.''  Marbles  have  b^n 
treated  o^  under  various  divisions,  1^, 
different  writers.  The  most  frequent 
division  has  been  that  of  two  great  sec- 
tions— fnrimiiive  marbles,  which  have  a 
brilliant  or  shining  iracturci  9Ddsecondarw 
marbles,  or  those  which  are  p)6sessed  of 
a  duU  fracture.  This  ciassificaQon  bur 
^wn  out  of  the  idea  that  tlie  former 
class  was  more  anciently  created — an 
opinion  which  the  deductions  of  geology, 
for  the  most  part,  sulBciently  cpnfirai, 
though  occasionally  we  find  a  marble  of  a 
compact  and  close  texture,  in  old  rocks^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  axe 
highly  ctystalline,  in  very  recent  forma- 
tions. Daubenton  has  founded  a  classic- 
cation  of  marbles  upon  the  colors  which 
they  present;  those  of  a  tkniform  color 
fi>rming  one  class ;  those  vrith  two  colors^ 
another;  those  wim  Uiree  shad^  a  thirdj^ 
and  BO  on*  The  best  classification  of^ 
these  substances,  however^  is  that  of  M. 
Brardy  which  divides  ail  marbles  into 
seven  varieties  or  classes,  viz.  1.  nutrhUi 
of  a  unij/orm  color^  comprehending  solely  - 
tnose  wnich  are  either  white  or  black 
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%  vaiUgokd  marUee^  or  those  in  which 
the  spots  and  veins  are  interlaced  and 
disposed  without  regularity ;  occasionally, 
this  variety  embraces  traces  of  or^ntc 
remains;  when  these  are  disposed  in 
star-like  masses,  they  are  sometimes 
called  madreport  marbka :  3.  shell  marbles^ 
or  those  which  are,  in  pait,  made  up 
of  shells:  4.  lumachelli  marbles,  or  those 
which  are,  apparently,  wholly  formed  of 
shells :  5.  dpotin  marbUs,  or  those  which 
are  veined  with  sreen  talci  6.  breccia 
nutriles,  or  those  wnich  are  formed  of  an- 
fftdar  fragments  of  different  marbles,  united 
by  a  cement  of  some  different  color:  7. 
pudding-stone  marhles,  or  those  which  are 
ibrmed  of  reunited  fra^ents,  hke  the 
breccia  marbles,  only  with  the  difference 
of  having  the  pebbles  rounded,  in  place  of 
being  angular.  Before  speaking  of  the 
localities  of  the  fbregoing  classes  of  mar* 
bles,  we  shall  allucfe  to  the  ancient  or 
antique  marbles,  by  which  is  understood 
those  kinds  made  use  of  by  the  ancients, 
the  quarries  of  which  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  exhausted  or  unknown. — Par 
rian  marble*  Its  color  is  snow-white, 
inclining  to  yellowish-White ;  it  is  fine, 
gttUHilar,  and,  when  polished,  has  some- 
what of  a  vnixj  appeiarance.  It  hardens 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  enables  it 
to  resupt  deeompoMtion  for  ag^  I>ipG&- 
iius,  ScyRiS,  Malas  and  Micciodes,  em- 
ployed this  marble,  and  were  imitated  t^ 
their  successors.  It  receives,  with  accu- 
mcy,  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
chisel,  and  retains  for  ages,  with  all  the 
sofln^  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of 
the  original  polish.  The  finest  Grecian 
sculpture  which  has  been  preserved  to 
(be  present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian 
mari>le ;  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Diana 
Venatrix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (catted  Pal^ 
las  of  Fdleirt)y  Ariadne  (called  Cteonatra), 
and  Juno  (called  CapUoUna).  It  is  also 
Parian  marble  on  which  the  celebrated 
tables  at  Oxford  are  inscribed. — PenleKcan 
matitUy  from  mount  Pentellcus,  near  Ath- 
ens, resembles,  very  closely,  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  compact  and  finer  grtinular. 
At  a  very  early  period^  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendor.  In  the  age  of 
Pericles,  the  preference  was  given,  by  the 
Greeks,  not  to  the  mari)le  of  raros,  but  to 
that  of  mount  PenteTicus,  because  it  was 
whiter^  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  The 
Parthenon  was  constructed  entirely  of 
Pentelican  inarble.  Among  the  statues 
of  this  marble  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Paris,  are  the  Torso,  a  Bacchus  in  repose, 
«  Piurifl^  the  thnnle  of  Saturn,  and  the 


tiipbd  of  Apollo.--Gafn8m  fioHtfe  k  of  ft 
b^utiful  \viiite  color,  but  is  oflen  trav- 
ersed by  gray  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  large  blocks  wholly  free  firom 
them.  It  is  not  subject  to  turn  yellow,  as 
the  Parian*  This  marble,  which  is  almoA 
the  only  one  used  by  modem  sculptors,  was 
also  quarried  and  wrought  by  the  ancienta. 
Its  quarries  are  said  to  have  bean  opened 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssac^— i2ed  anUque 
marble  (rosso  anHco  of^the  Italians;  ^. 
gyptium  of  the  ancients).  This  marble, 
according  to  antiquaries,  is  of  a  deep 
blood-red  color,  here  and  there  traversed 
by  veins  of  white,  and,  if  eloariy  inspected, 
appears  to  be  sprinkl^  over  with  mioula 
white  dots,  as  if  it  were  strewed  witk 
sand.  Another  variety  of  this  marble  ia 
of  a  very  deep  red,  without  veina,  of  which 
a  8|)ecimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  in  the  royid  museum  of  Pariai-^ 
Green  antique  mmle  (t>erde  anHeo  of  tlM 
Italians),  is  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 
white  marble  and  green  serpentine.  It 
was  known  to  tlie  anci^its  nnoer  die  aaaiB 
marmior  Soariamm^  or  Laeedeanomum, 
— ^Jriean  brtcda  marble  {antique  ^frieam 
breccia).  It  has  a  black  groutid,  in  whidi 
are  imbedded  fragments  or  portions  of  a 
gra3^-^hite,  of  a  deep  red,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple wine  color.  This  is  said  to  be  ooe  of 
the  most  beautiful  marbles  hkherto  found, 
and  has  a  superb  efibct  when  aocompa^ 
nied  vrith  gilt  ornaments  Its  native  place 
is  not  known  with  certainty ;  it  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  Africa.  The  pedestal  of  Ve- 
nus leaving  the  bath,  and  a  large  cohninn, 
both  in  the  royal  muaeum  in  Paris,  are  o( 
this  marble. 

Marbles  of  ike  U.  Skdes.  Although  the 
U.  States  are  known  to  be  rich  in  marblee^ 
hitherto  very  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  explore  them.  The  quarries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  distant  about  dO  mSlea 
from  Philadelphia,  afibrd  a  handsome 
veined  or  clouded  primitive  marble.  Very 
fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  from 
these  quarries.  A  very  similar  variety  is 
quarried,  tdso,  in  Thomaston,  Maine.  Of 
black  marble,  resembling  the  Irish  lucuFite, 
the  quahy  at  Shoreham,  Ventiont,  fur- 
nish^ the  chief  supply  consumed  in  the 
U.  States.  This  deposit  exists  duiectly  upon 
the  borders  of  lake  Champhnn,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blocks,  which  may  be  obtaibed 
of  any  sisse  desired,  to  be  lifled  directly 
fVom  the  quarry  into  boats,  for  transportar 
tion.  The  greats  part  of  it,  however,  is 
carried  to  Mtddlebury,  15  miles  f^m  the 
lake,  to  be  sawn  and  polished,  before  it  fh 
shipped.  The  town  of  Middlebury  yiel* 
a  handsome  wliile  and  doodad  grnnte 
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jpoarble.;  but  the  largest  portion  of  the 
dove-colored  marble  wrought  in  that 
place,  comes  from  the  neigliboriug  town 
of  Pittsford.  The  towns  of  Great  Bar- 
rington  and  Sheffield  produce  a  very 
handsome  dove-colored  marble ;  that  of 
the  former  place,  in  particular,  wjrought 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leavenworth, 
lis  certainly  the  most  delicately  shaded 
marble  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  Slates.  The 
annual  product  of  his  establishment 
amounts  to  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  white  marbles  of  Connecticut  and 
New  York  are  highly  granular,  and,  in 
general,  are  too  slightly  coherent  in  the 
aggregation  of  their  particles,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  constructions  which  are  ejc- 
posed  to  the  weather;  besides,  they  are 
oflen  contaminated  with  crystals  and  fi- 
bres of  tremolite.  The  verd  antique  of 
New  Haven  is  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful marble  yet  <liscovered  in  the  U.  States, 
It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  white 
marble  and  green  serpentiue,  though  its 
most  beautiful  stains  of  green  and  yel- 
lowish-green, come  direcdy  from  the  ox- 
ides of  chrome  and  iron,  which  ai-e  every- 
where disseminated  through  it  While 
the  quarries  were  open,  it  was  much  used 
for  the  construction  of  chimney-pieces^ 
as  well  as  for  slabs  for  tables  and  side- 
boards, and  other  articles  of  hi -door  omar 
mental  furniture.  It  was  also  employed, 
but  with  very  bad  taste,  and  still  worse 
judgment,  for  sepulchral  monuments ; 
since  us  gay  colors  were  ill  suited  to  so 
grave  an  application,  and  its  metallic  in- 
gredients, from  tlie  action  of  the  weather, 
soon  caused  it  to  part  with  its  polish  ana 
become  dull.  The  quarries,  though 
judged  inexhausdble,  have  long  since 
Deen  abandoned,  from  the  expensiveness 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the 
very  limited  demand  which  exists  In  this 
country  for  articles  of  mere  decoration* 
Variegated  and  shell  marbles  exist,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  Western 
States  i  and  a  very  handsome  puddhig- 
stone  marble  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  tlie  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  50  or  60  miles  above  Wash- 
in^on ;  its  colors  are  very  various  and 
stnkiuff,  and  it  has  been  lai'gely  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  capitol  at  Washington. 
Marblehead  ;  a  post-town  of  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a  penin- 
fifula  extending  more  than  Uiree  miles  into 
Massachusetts  bay,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  one  to  two  milea  It  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  soutb-e^  of  Salem,  and  16  north- 
east of  Boetoiu    LaL4£^^N.ihu.7(P 


3J'  W.:  populatk^u  id  1810,  5800  ;  in 
1820, 5630 ;  in  1830,  5150.  The  town  i« 
comi^actly  built,  but  the  streets  are  crook- 
ed and  irregular.  It  contains  five  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  a  custom-house ; 
a  printing-office  issues  a  weekly  newspa- 
per. The  harbor,  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  is  very  safe,  except  from  north- 
eilst  storms.  Marblehead  was  settled  very 
soon  afler  Salem,  b^  a  number  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  inhabitants  have  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  Bank  fisheries.  In 
this  business,  it  has  greatly  excelled  all  tho 
other  towns  in  America.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  very  flourishing ;  it  paid  a 
larger  tax,  and  was  supposed  to  have  more 
inliabitauts,  than  any  town  in  the  state,  ex- 
cept Boston.  It  suflfered  very  severely  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  again  by  the  lajit 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  no 
less  than  500  of  its  sons  were  in  foi-ei^ 
piisons.  The  situation  of  Marblehead  is 
such,  tl^at  the  people  of  the  vicinity  never 
travel  through  it  to  arrive  at  any  other 
town.  Thus  secluded,  the  iuhabitanti 
have  acquired  a  distinctive  character,  and 
a  peculiar  dialect.  The  harbor  is  defend- 
ed by  fort  Sewall,  which  stands  on  ^ 
point  of  land  near  the  enti-ance,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  forts  m  the  country.  It  has 
t\yo  24-pounders,  and  ten  18-pounders» 
Tlie  barracks  ar^  bomb-proof,  and  can  ac- 
commodate a  garrison  of  about  60  or  70 
men. 

Marbod,  or  MAROBODUtJs.,  (See  Mar- 
comannif  and  Arminivs*) 

Marbois,  Francois,  marquis  of  Barb^- 
Marbois,  a  French  minister  and  diploma^ 
tist,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his 
father  was  director  of  die  mint.  After 
finishing  his  education,  the  young  Marbois 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  De  Ca»- 
tiies,  minister  of  marine,  through  whose 
good  offices  he  obtained  a  post  in  thf 
]|rench  legation  to  the  U.  States,  during 
our  revoluuon.  De  la  Luzerne  (q.  v.)  was 
then  the  French  minister  in  this  country, 
but  Marbois  was  ttie  principal  agent  in  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  embassy* 
On  the  return  of  that  niinister  to  France 
(1784)  M.  Marbois  continued  in  the  coun- 
try as  char^i  cTqffaires,  He  was  after- 
wards appomted  tnUndani  (governor)  of 
St  Domingo,  and  having  returned  to 
France  in  1791,  was  immediately  sent  by 
Louis,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Germaa 
diet  Marbois  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
ID  the  revolutionai^.  events,  but  in  1795 
was  chosen  a  member  of  die  counoil  of 
elders,  and  in  the  struggle  between  the 
directory  and  the  council,  having  defend^ 
ed  the  latter,  be  was,  witb  a^  xuuuber  pf  hii 
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eolfeagues,  condetnii^  to  depoitatk>n  to 
Cayenne.  A Aer  remaining  tvf  o  years  and 
a  half  in  exile,  he  received  pennissioB  to 
return,  and  waa  nominated  by  the  first 
consul  counsellor  of  state,  and,  in  1801. 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  was  erected 
into  a  ministry.  In  consequence  of  some 
unsuccessful  operations,  he  was  removed 
in  1806,  but  was  made  grand-officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  and  count  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1808,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  cowr  des  compies,  and  was  now  a 
declared  admirer  of  the  emperor.  In 
1813,  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
imperial  government  had  introduced  him 
into  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year,  his 
name  was  fbund  among  the  first  to  vote 
fbr  the  deposal  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIH  created  him  peer  of  France,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  preadency  of  the 
eanr  des  compits.  During  the  hundred 
idbys,  Napoleon  refused  to  see  a  man 
whom  he  accused  oi  ingratitude.  In 
1815, *the  second  restoradon  conferred  on 
him  the  dionity  of  keeper  of  the  8eal& 
Although  M.  Barb^Marbois  defended  the 
erection  of  the  prevotal  courts,  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra- 
royalism  of  the  period,  and,  in  1816,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  his  port-folio,  and  was, 
0OOU  after,  created  maixiuis.  Since  thiji 
period,  he  has  taken  a  liberal  stand  in  pol- 
itics. Among  his  works,  besides  some 
agricultural  essays,  and  some  productions 
In  polite  literature,  we  may  mention  his 
Esgai  wr  Us  Finances  de  l^'Dommimte ; 
Essai  de  Morale ;  Comjdot  d* Arnold  (Ao 
oonnt  of  Arnold's  Conspiracy,  1816);  fli»- 
fotre  de  la  Lovisiane  et  de  la  Cession  de 
cettt  Colonu  (1829),  a  tranfdation  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  U. 
States. 

Marburg  ;  capital  of  Upper-Hease,  in 
Hesse-Cassel^  situated  on  '  the  Lahn,  with 
a  population  of  ^00  inhabitams,  a  casdt, 
and  a  university.  Iris  built  on  the  dechv- 
ity  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  casde.  It  has  die  Catholic,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  churches.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1587,  and  has  an  excellent 
libnuy  of  over  100,000  volumes,  a  valua- 
Dle  botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  tiiea- 
tre,  and  other  institutions  connected  with 
it  In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was 
347.  It  is  remarimble  as  being  the  first 
Protestant  university  founded  in  Ger^ 
many. 

MARCELLiinrs  AionAmjs.  (See.^»imt<»- 
fltU  MarcelHnus,) 

Marcello,  Benedetto;  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, youngest  son  of  the  senator  Agostino 
MarceUo.  HeWasbomiii  1686 ;  and, vthil^ 


a  youth,  became  a  .gr^at  ptoficie^  in  tho 
science  of  music,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  a  reflection  thrown  upon  his  deficiency 
in  tliat  respect,  at  a  concert  given  by  his 
broth^  Alessandro,  which  hurt  his  pride^ 
and  stimulated  him  to  exertion.  He  af- 
tervraf ds  studied  under  Grasparini,  and,  re- 
ceiving a  liberal  education,  distinguished 
himsea  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  musician. 
In  1716,  tiserenata  of  his  composition  was 
performed  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  son  of  tiie  emperor  Charies  VI^ 
and  excited  great  applause.  Eight  yeacB 
afler  appeared  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
adaptation  to  music  of  Giustiniani's  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  which  he  afterwards 
completed  in  ^ht  more,  the  whole  being 
published  in  17^6.  Garth,  of  Durham,  has 
adapted  suitable  words,  fit)m  the  Engli^ 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  to  Marcello's  mi^ 
sic,  with  a  view  to  their  being  performed  aa 
anthems  in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  elaborate  work  was  printed 
a  subscription,  in  eight  folio  volumes; 
ircello  was  successively  a  member  ot 
the  council  of  forty,  proweditore  of  Pola, 
ud  chamberlain  of  Brescia,  in  wiiich 
city  he  died  in  1739. 
•  Marcellus,  M.  Claudius ;  the  first  R#- 
nian  general  who  successfully  encounter- 
ed Huinibal,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
During  his  consulship  (B.  C.  223)  he  liad 
given  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  valor,  in  a 
single  combat  with  Viridomarus,  a  Gallic 
chie^  whom  he  slew ;  the  Gaula,  discour- 
aged by  the  toss  of  their  leader,  tied  before 
an  inferior  Roman  force.  The  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  complete  conouestof 
Upper  Italy.  Marcellus  received  the  hon- 
or of  a  triumph,  as  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressed  it,  for  his  victory  over  tlier 
Insubri  and  Germans.  This  is  the  first 
time  tliat  the  Germans  are  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history,  and  the  last  mention 
we  have  of  a  personal  contest  between 
generals.  Soon  after  this,  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  broke  out,  and,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Cannes,  he  was  sent  against  Hanni^ 
Iml ;  and,  as  prBetor,took  the  command  of 
the  troops  remaining  at  Canusiura,  in  the 
room  of  Terentius  Varro.  On  receiving 
infbrmation  of  Hannibal's  march  to  Noll^ 
he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  threw  him- 
self into  the  city,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
gmians  to  retreat,  with  a  loss.  Hannibal 
made  a  second  attack  u6on  Nola,  and,  as 
the  place  was  untenable,  Marcellus  re- 
solved to  risk  a  ffeHeral  engagement  on 
the  open  plain.  His  army  was  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  had  the  advantaf^ 
of  longer  spears.  After  a  hard-ftmgnt 
battle^  Hannibal  was  diiveh  to  his  campl 
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Maicelliis  was  nowcboften  consi;^,  whh 
the  oelebrated  Fabkis  Maximus  Cunctator 
£»r  his  collea^rue.  He  frustrated  a  third 
attempt  of  HanDibel  to  regain  the  city  of 
Nola,  and  again  offered  hiin  battle,  which 
the  latter  declined.  His  activity  was  in^ 
terrupted  for  a  time  by  dJa^Lse.  He  af> 
terwarda  went  to  hk  province  of  Sicily, 
where  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  his  most 
temorfcable  achievement  After  having 
used  every  means  (B.  C.214)  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Archimedes, 
be  limited  himself  to  a  blockade,  andfhis- 
trated  all-  the  efforts  of  the  Carthagmians 
to  relieve  it,>and  succeeded,  partly  by  ar- 
tifice, and  pafUy  by  force,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  place  (B.  C.  212).  The 
eity  was  surrendered  unconditionally,  and 
he  was  unable  to  save  it  ih)m  |Hlktge,  but 
be  gave  orders  that  no  Syracuaan  should 
be  put  to  death.  Many  (k  the  inhi^itants, 
however,  and  among  them  Arohimede«, 
were  killed  in  the  heat  of  victory.  Mar- 
oellua  was  filled  with  regret  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Archimedes,  granted  many 
piiviieges  to  hi»  connexions,  and  caused 
him  to  be  burled  with  much  pomp.  A^ 
t^  having  reduced  the  greater  ptut  of  the 
isliaid,  and  gained  a  complete  victoiy  over 
the  Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  Kome, 
and  received  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 
He  was  again  made  iconsul  (B.  C.  211), 
with  M.  Valerius  Lavinius,  and  again  re- 
ceived the  command  in  Sicily.  But  the 
Sj^ractisans  seqt  ambassadors  to  Rbme  to 
complain  of  his  cruehv,  and  pray  for 
another  general.  Marcellus  was  acquit- 
ted, but  he  voluntarily  exchanged  j^v- 
incea  and  remained  in  Italy.  The  Syra- 
eurana  afterwards  repented  of  thehr  con- 
duct, and  entreated  his  fi>rgtvene8s.  He 
pardoned  them,  and  procured  them  the 
restoration  of  their  formw  privileges,  and 
the  honor  of  being  considered  as  alhes  of 
Rome.  As  a  man  of  grafitude,  they  de- 
clared themselves  the  clients  of  the  Mar- 
oellian  family.  In  the  mean  time,  Mar- 
eeUiis  carried  on  the  vrar  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  foiight  an  undeci«ve  battle  at 
Numi^rum.  In  the  succeeding  year,  he 
ivas  defoated  bv  Hannibal  at  Canusram ; 
bat,  having  raHied  the  fiigkives,  and  in- 
spired them  with  fi'esh  courage,  he  renew- 
ed the  contest  on  the  following  day,  and 
i^ained  the  victory,  though  with  a  heavy 
ton.  B.  C.  209,  he  was  chosen  Consul 
tiie  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintius  Crispinus. 
The  two  conaub  united  thehr  forces  on  the 
Liris,  bht  Hannibal  avoided  giving  battle. 
The  Romans,  preparing  to  eificamp  upon  a 
neighboring  faitt,  were  suddenly  surround- 


ed ;  they  would,  howevef,  have  been  able 
to  cut  their  way  through,  had  not  the 
£trurian8,  who  composed  the  largest  part 
of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered* 
Marcellus  himself  fell ;  his  son  and  the 
other  consul  escaped.  Thus  died  this  great 

Sffieral,  who  made  himself  formidable  to 
annibal  himself.  He  wtA  called  the 
awordy  as  Fabius  was  the  skieldy  of  Rome. 
Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  caused  the  body  to  be  burnt  witli  the 
most  distinguished  honors,  and  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  son,  in  a  costly  urn.  His 
'ftimily  continued  to  flourish,  and  burnish- 
ed many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct 
with  the  son  of  Oetavia,  the  s^erof  Au- 
gustus, whom  Virgil  has  immortalized. 

Mabch  (Latin  Mars);  originally  the 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  so  named, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus  hi 
honor  of  his  fiither,  Mnn,  Till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  stylo  m  England  (175S2), 
the  25th  of  March  was  new  year^  day ; 
hence  January,  February,  and  the  first  24 
days  of  Miffoh  have  frequently  two  yean 
appended,  as  Jatmary  1,  170^,  or  1701-^ 
(See  Calemkar.) 

March  ;  a  movement  by  regular  stepi 
in  the  manner  of  soldiers ;  also  a  Journey 
performed  by  a  bodv  of  soldiera  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  Soldiers  on  a 
mairch  are  subject  to  certaki  rules  very 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
-fit  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  march  in  the 
first  sense  of  regular  step  diflferson  diftbr- 
ent  occasiona  In  the  parade-march,  ftt>m 
75  to  95  steps,  diflTering  in  difterent  armies, 
are  maile  in  a  minnte ;  in  the  quick-march, 
ftrom  108  to  115  steps ;  and  in  die  storming- 
march,  120  steps,  in  the  Prussian  artny. — 
March  fortber  signifies  the  munc  com- 
posed for  such  movements ;  it  is  compos- 
ed in  |-  or  }  time  for  the  parade-marcli, 
and  in  f  for  quick-time.  There  are  nria- 
ny  sorts  of  such  marches  for  festivals,  fu- 
nerals, &C.,  varying  according  to  d»eir 
difl^rent  purposes. 

Marche  ;  one  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  bounded  north  by  Berry  and 
the  Bouibonnals,  east  by  Auvergne,  and 
south  by  Guienne  and  Umousin.  Ita 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  beeif  on 
the  frontier  of  these  provinces,  and  it  was 
often  called  Mareht  du  Limousin.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  had,  for  some  time,  its  own 
sovereign  counts.  Phifippe  le  Bel  acquu- 
ed  it  by  confiscation.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Armagnac,  and 
that  of  Bourbon-Montpensier.  Francis 
finally  united  it  with  the  crown  domains. 
{^ee  Department.) 
"    Marches  (firom  the  Middle  Latin,  mat* 
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tOj  iMTcka,  a  hOundaiT) ;  the  ^tx6eKB  of 
a  state.  Thus  m  Eoglteh  liistory,  we 
read  of  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  marebes, 
that  is,  of  the  frontiers  of  Eiighind  and 
Wales;  the  marches  of  Bcotlaml  were  di- 
vided into  west  and  middle  marches. 
The  office  of  the  lords  marchers  was  ori^ 
inally  to  guard  the  frontiers.  (See  Ma^ 
Bue$s,)  The  cotre^onding  word  in 
French  is  maroke  (see  Marche),  in  German 
mark,  in  Itahan  tnarccu  In  the  estates  of 
the  charch  was  a  province  called  J>ktrca, 
divided  into  the  marclt  -or  marquisaie  of 
Anoona  and  that  of  Fermo.  In  the  Ve- 
netian territorf  was  the  Marea  TYevisahck 
in  Germany,  the  mark  of  Brandenbitrg 
(q.  V.)  or  the  electoral  mark  (Kurmark^ 
was  divided  into  the  Mittelmark,  Neu- 
mark,  Altraark,  Vormark  and  Ukermark. 
So  Stfltermark  (marquisate  of  Stiria}, 
Daneraark  (Denmark).    (See  Margravt*) 

Marches!^  Luigi,  caUed  also  Mopeht" 
aini,  a  oclehrated  singer,  born  at  Milan 
«bout  1755.  While  a  youth,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  cognoscemifhe 
wasencouTAged  by  themio  ouit  hiafather'a 
house  privately,  >vent  to  bergamo,  and 
there  sut]»ieeted  himself  to  the  necessary 
mutilation^  AAer  completing  hia  studieis 
ia  Munich  (1775-^77),  he  returned  to  hie 
.native  country,  where*  he  was  receivod 
with  the  sTBotest  admiralioa  and  enthur 
siaaan.  l^e  academy  at  Pisa  caused  a 
medal tO'boetrtick  in  his  honor;  he  ailev- 
wards  stmg  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  and  in  178B  went  to  LQndon,where 
the  directors  of  the  Italian  opera  gave 
him  £1500  for  one  winter,  witli  a  beue^ 
and  bis  expenses.  Marcheai  was  not  less 
remarkable  lor  <the  beauty  of  his  pecson 
and  his  grace  and  propriety  of  gestu^ 
tlian  for  his  voice.  lie  saug  in  Vienna  in 
1801.  The  ^me  of  his  deatb  is  un- 
known. 

MAacHrsLo;  the  Austrian  circle  under 
the  Mannbartzbeig,  in  the  country  below 
the  Ens  (as  it  is  called) ;  particularly  the 
fertile  plain  &om  Bpckniess  to  tl^e  rivera 
March  and  Danube,  about  23  £ngKah 
miles  long«od  14  wide— «  spoij  the  pon- 
tk>n  of  which  has  made  it  at  several 
ep^ha  the 'field  of  decisive  battles,  and 
which  is  therefore  of  great  interest  ior  the 
military  student.  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
defeated  here,  in  1260^  Bela  IV  of  Hun- 
geury,  and  conquered  Stiria,  which  haa 
aince  remained  united  to  Germany.  In 
another  battle,  fought  here  August  26, 
.  1278,  between  Ottocar  and  Rocblpb  of 
Hapsburg,  Ouooar  fell.  This  da^r  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg^ 
,  wbick  10  $tiU  seated  oa  the  thrpoe  of  44id> 


tria»  The  third  batde  on  this  bloody  piain 
was  that  of  Aspem  (q.  v.)  May  21  and  22, 
1809 ;  and  the  fourth,  the  battle  of  Wagram 
(q.v.),  July5and(^180a 

Marcion,  Marcionites.  (See  Gno#- 
ties,) 

Marcomaniii,  MARKOMAimi,  L  e.  bor- 
derers (see  Marches) ;  a  powerful  lea|^« 
of  ancient  German  nations.  Afler  Ufls- 
sar's  death,  tliey  lived  between  the  Danuba 
and  the  Rhine.  A(W  the  Romans  had 
conquered  Norictun  and  Pannonia,  and 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  Marcoman- 
«i  irom  their  proximity,  the  latter  fBtired, 
and,  under  their  king,  Maroboduus,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
BoU  in  the  present  Bohemia,  called  by  the 
Gennans  B(^enkeim,  By  artifice  and  vio- 
lence, Maroboduus  sooafenned  a  union  of 
a  number  of  trib^  under  his  sovereignty, 
and  became  dangerous  to  the  Rotwam^^B 
this  league  could  bring  70,000  disciphoad 
troops  into  the  field.  The  Romans  wef« 
prevented  from  attacking  ham  bycmiti* 
surrection  of  the  Paanoiiians ;  fer  which 
reason  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  six  years  afier  Christ;  but  he  was 
defeated  1^  the  Cheruaci  under  Hermana 
(Anniniuai^  (A*  D.  19).  The  same  was 
the  fate  of  his  successor,  the  Goth,Oatiiaif 
da.  Both  fied  to  the  Roinana,  who  aa- 
sigaed  (hem  Ravenfia  and  AquHeia  for  a 
resklence.  Relationaof  Maroboduus  now 
governed  the  Marcomanni,  who  avoided 
all  hostilities  against  the  Romans  till  the 
time  of  Domitian.  They  subaequently 
fioade  incursions  into  theKx>nwin  territory. 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  held  them  in  check. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  (A.  D.  ICki).  Af- 
ter a  long  conflict,  which  is  celebrated  in 
Roman  htitory  under  the  name  of  the 
Marcomamuc  rnVf  Antoninus  the  Pliikia* 
opUer  (q.  v^  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
Danube.  Commodus  pimshased  peace  iu 
ISO,  whkb  they  obeerved,  however,  oidy 
so  long  as  they  were  paid  tribute,  or 
Roma  had  a  resolute  r\j^.  They  devas- 
tated Noricufn  and  Rhsstia,  and  even  ad** 
vanced  through  the  passes. of  the  Alp& 
Under  Aureliiui,in  270^  they  filled  all  Italy 
with  consteniation.  3ut  in  tjhe  fitlh  cen-* 
tjLuy,  tlie  name.of  Marcomanni  di&i^ipear* 
ed.  The  general  mignuioo  of  the  nations 
consigned  the  xiames  of  the  ancient  tribes 
to  obli^oQ.  Afier  tlie  overthrow  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns,  the  Rugii,  UerMlit 
Scyri,  Turcelingi  made  their  appearance 
in  the  countries  of  the  former  Marco- 
mimid.  A  powerfid  nation,  the  j^oarii^ 
we  find  in  the  mountainsof  Nori^m  and 
IU]aBti<^  which  Mannert  assigns  strong 
jemum  for  r^gaurdiag  as  th^  aame  wit$L 
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ihe  Maieomftiml,  who  ht4  emigrafed 
Jlihher,  being  driven  from  their  residences 
by  the  Kuffii,  Longobordi,  &c.  The  Ba- 
ioarii  are  the  progenitors  of  the  Bavarians. 
(q.v.) 

Marco  Polo.    (See  Pdo,) 

MAROUiiPfius ;  a  inonk^  known  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  feudal  law,  for  his  work) 
entitled  the  Formulary,  consisting  of  a 
oollection  of  fomadaria  or  forms  of  fo- 
rensic proceedings  and  legal  instruments, 
ineludixig  chartenL  &c.  ^  the  kines  of 
France.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century.  Jevonie  Bignoo 
publish^  the  formulary  of  Marcqlphus, 
with  learned  annotations,  in  J  613,  reprint- 
ed in  1666 ;  but  the,  naost  complete  edition 
m  that  of  Baluze,  in  the  second  voUuxie  of 
his  Capitularies  (1677). 

Marcus  Adrblius.    {See  w^ntonJnttf.) 

Mardi  Gras  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  the 
Freneh  name  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly,  and,  in  many  eases, 
is  stilL.  customary  to  make  tliis  a  day  of 
feasting  and  merriment,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  40  days'  fast  of  Lent,  which 
immediately  follows. 

.  Maremme;  tracts  of  coDmtry  in  Middle 
Italy,  partly  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
partHr  in  Tuscaoy,  in  the  region  of  Sieima, 
ca  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  on  the  western 
deelfvity  of  the  Apennines,  and  partly  also 
ia  Naples.  These  tracts,  by  reason  of  the 
tmfoealthy  exhaladone  of  a  soil  abounding 
in  sulphur  aad  alum,  cannot  be  inhabitea 
la  sumfner  whhovt  danger.  This  un- 
iieahhinesB  has  been  esp^^ially  observed 
WBce  the  15th  ceittiiry,  and  has  already 
begun  to  advance  to  the  Amo,  this  side 
of  the  Voherra,  althou^  Voheim  rises 
9600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
popuJotioti  of  a  region,  which  iias  thus 
become  unheahfay,  must  emigrate,  or  be 
mwept  aw«^  by  fover,  and  this  maP  aria 
alreaidy  prevails  in  diflSsrent  streels  of 
Rome,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  one  day 
yender  umnhafoitableb  Whenever,  from  a 
diroiDutioii  of  cukure,  the  vegetation  con« 
flumes  less  of  the  mephitic  aai^  the  evil 
becomes  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maremme  aiKml,  in  winter,  a  luxuriant 
pasturage  for  catde^  which  graze,  in  suno- 
mer,  on  the  Apennines,  and,  in  this  season, 
man  himself' experiences  no  difficult  in 
dwelling  there  ro  houses,  or  in  the  open 
>alr.  In  the  Aoraan  Maremme,  which, 
the  fonner  small  pit>prietOTa  h«vmg  been 
boQght'  ou^  have  become  for  miles,  the 
^populated  possesaons  of  a  few  princes, 
a  small  pprt  of  the  iand  is  used  ih  years 
of  soarciQrv  for  the  eultivatton  of  wheat. 
Hie  earth' is  {iloiighedioautQinnf  hiied 


laborers,  from  for  and  near,  take  care  4)f  the 
harvest,  and,  on  the  field,  thresh  out  the 
gmin,  which  is  them  deposited  in  the  great 
itfagazines  of  the  estates,  whence  it.  is 
conveyed  to  Rome  or  to  Ostia,  for  further 
transportation.  These  laborers  are  so 
careless,  that  they  sleep  under  the  few 
trees,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  am 
attacked  with  the  fever,  afler  some  heavy^ 
dewB  at  night,  the  stevt^ard  of  the  estate' 
^ves  them  their  dearly  eained  wages  aad 
a  loaf^  with  which  they  return  to  their 
mountains,  unless  previously  overtaken  by 
death.  The  more  salubrious  atmosphere 
of  their  moui^ains  often  restores  them  but 
slowly.  From  the  oppressive  poverty  of 
the  ItaMan  mountaineers  (of  those,  at  least, 
wlio  do  not  carry  on  robbery  for  a  liVeK* 
hood),  there  is  never  any  want  of  men 
and  women,  who  come  dovm  during  the 
harvest,  ki  the  foce  of  death,  to  collect  a 
few  soudi,  to  pay  their  rents,  and  for  bread.' 
The  younger  these  labonsrs  are,  the  naore 
liable  are  they  to  the  deadly  fover.  The 
insalubrity,  moreover,  betrays  itself  neither 
by  mist  nor  by  an  offensive  atmosphere ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  air  seems  Tery  pure, 
and  the  horizon  of  a  clear  blue.  In  part 
of  Tuscany,  exertions  have  been  made  te 
improve  the  corrupted  air  in  these  pesd- 
lent  regions,  by  planting  trees;  by  this 
expedient,  the  evU  has. been  lessen^  in  a 
degree,  but  by  no  means  entirely  removed, 
as  is  proved,  for  example,  by  the  environs 
of  the  Lago  di  Boleena  (Jake  of  Vd- 
siau),  which  have  much  wood,  bat 
safier  from  the  inoTana.  There  were 
meadows  at  Antiomi,  which  were  in  ill 
report  for  their  unheahhiness,  even  m  the 
times  of  the  Romans;  At  present,  these 
same  meadewR;  provided  the  open  air  at 
night  is  avoided,  are  perfectly  healthy. 
2000,  and  even  1500  years  ago,  the  whole 
Campagna  di  Roma  was  very  densely  in- 
habited, and  a  garden :  and  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  country  was  as 
healthy  as  it  now  is  the  contrary.  Since 
the  period  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations, 
hdsbandry  on  a  snrMiil  scale,  and  the  use 
of  the  spade,  which  Cato  Major  esteemed 
so  highly,  have  disappeared  ;  and  the 
<more  the  property  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  becanoe  accumulated  in  the  pos- 
session «rf  religions  oorporations  and  in 
entailed  estates,  the  more  unhealthy  be- 
came the  ancient  territory  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  Lullien  de  Chateauvieux,  rhte 
smell  and  vapors  betray,  every  where  in 
ibe  Maremme,  the  presence  of  snIphnreouH 
springs,  whych  form  permanent  quagmires. 
But  this  maP  arid'  oaiinot  proceed  excm 
oveiy  from  the  wttteni  of  ih*  aiinbes,  « 
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the  nak^dnen  of  the  land,*  for  it  is  equally 
dangerous  oo  the  mountaios  Und  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  The  evil  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  soil  developed  by  some  latent  ope- 
ration of  nature.  Unless  some  means  of 
remedying  the  unhealthy  air  be  dSscov- . 

'  ered,  or  some  new  volcano  shall  effect  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  erup- 
tions, it  is  highly  probable  that  Middle 
Italy,  south  m  the  Alps,  may  becotne, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  desert,  used 
in  winter  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and 
totally  uninhabittble  in  summer.  The 
Pontine  (q.  v.)  and  other  marshes  do  not 
-belong  to  the  Marenmrie.  These  are  a 
consequence  of  the  itnpeHect  draining  of 
th^  lowlands,  between  the  coasts  of  the 

'  aea  and  the  fbot  of  the  Apennines*  A 
grand  canal  along  the  foot  of  this  chain  of 
mountains,  should  receive  all  its  waters, 

'  and,  as  its  bed  would  be  hi^er  than  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
former  mouths  of  the  rivers  have  been 
filled  with  sand,  and  have  thereby  become 

-  choked,  should  carry  them,  by  many 
broad  and  de^  canals,  frequentlv  cleared 
out,  into  the  sea.  And  if^  the  lowlands, 
which  it  is  impossibie  todndn  thoroughly, 
were  planted  with  thickly-leaved  trees, 
anHd  many  small  viNages  were  settled 
there,  tbm  swamps  would  soon  become 
feeakhy. 

MARBirao;  a  village  in  die  plains  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Toitona,  in  the 
royd  Sardinian  duchy  of  Montferrat, 
eelebiatod  for  the  battle  of  June  14, 1800. 
Bonapane  had  passed  the  Alps,  between 

.  the  16th  and  27th  of  May,  with  60,000men. 
Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  discovered 
his  danger  too  late.    June  9;  ]k>napan» 

.  had  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  of 
Bardo,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
o€  the  valley  of  Aoma. ;  Mtuat  advanced 
on  Milan,  Suchet  took  Nice,  and  Bertfaier 
defeated  at  MontebeUo  tlie  lieutenant 
field-marshal  Von  Ott  June  13,  Deeaix 
arrived  fitmi  Egypt)  at  the  hedd-quarters 
of  Bonaparte ;  me  main  body  of  the  army 
was  concentrated  at  Marengo :  Desaix 
commanded  the  consular  gumd.  On  the 
14th»  the  battle  was  fought^  in  which 
Desaix  was  killed,  and  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Melas,  was  driven  beyond  the 
Bormida,  with  a  loss  of  1200  killed,  mkI 
7000  taken  prisonera. — ^About  noon,  on 
•the  day  cnf  battle,  the  French  columns, 
under  Lannes  and  Vidor,  destitute  of 
ammunition,  and  reduced  to  half  their 
iHimber,  were  compelled  to  retreat  They 
retii«d  under  cover  of  Kellermann's  brig- 

\wle  of  cavali7«    Tba  akvw  advance  of  tlie 


Austriafts,  and  the  false  direction  of  their 
numerous  cavalr}%  gave  the  remains  of  tho 
French  army  time  to  rally  behind  tlie  corps 
of  Desaix,  which  the  first  consul  had 
already  ordered  to  Novi,  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  Genoa,  but  which 
was  now  recalled  in  haste.  Desaix  had 
taken  his  position  at  St  Grinriano,  on  the 
lefi  side  of  the  road  from  Tortona  to 
Alexandria,  When  Kellermann  arrived 
with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  adjutant  Savaiy  the 
command  to  support  the  attack  of  this 
ceneral.  Thua  the  battle  was  renewed. 
Kellermann  had  only  400  horse,  and  those 
fatigued  by  an  eight  hours'  contest  The 
infanuy  of  Desaix  was  about  3000  or  4000 
strong.  The  enemy  veas  certain  of  victcJ- 
ry.  Desaix  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  first  attack,  and  his  little  corps,  unable 
to  resist,  retreated.  Behind  the  vineynrds 
which  covered  him,  Kellermann  saw  6000 
Hungarian  grenadiers  break  their  ranks  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who, 
terrified  by  this  unexpected  attack,  etit 
off  fiwn  their  cavalry,  and  thinking  them- 
selves surrounded,  threw  down  tiieir  anma 
befbre  the  little  band.  The  Ausimiu 
main  body  supposed  that  the  enemy  had 
received  a  powerfiil  reinforcement,  and 
fell  back,  in  haste  and  disorder,  to  Born^ 
da.  Thus  Kellermann  decided  the  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  led  to  the  armistice  of 
Alexandria,  between  Bonaparte  and  Me- 
las, according  to  the  terms  at  which  the 
Austrians  evacuated,  within  14  days,  the 
citadels  of  Alexandria,  Tortona,  Milan, 
Turin,  Pizzighitone,  Arena  and  Flacenza, 
with  the  fortified  places  of  Genoa,  Coni 
Oeva,  Savona  and  Urbino,  and  retired 
bejond  PiaicenKa,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Mincio. 

Marbt,  Hugh  Bernard,  duke  of  Busa- 
no,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1758,  and,  after 
finishing  his  course  of  k^^al  studies,  went 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  purchaang 
a  post,  when  the  meeting  of  the  statea- 

S^neral  gave  a  new  turn  to  bis  views* 
aving  rataUished  a  journal  called  the 
BuUefm  «k  V^semkih,  hi  which  the  de- 
bales  were  very  accurately  reported,  his 
success  induced  Panckouke  to  engage 
him  10  report  for  Htue  MonUtm'  (q.  v.), 
which  the  former  then  undertook  to  pub- 
lish. In  a  snoali  house,  in  the  sn^eet  Sc 
Thomas  du  Louvre,  where  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  kept^  be  became  acquaint- 
6d  wuh  lieutenant  Bonaparte.  Until 
1791,  Maret  was  a  member  of  tii»  Jacobin 
club,  butafler  the  events  on  the  Champs- 
deOfaniJuly  17  of  tbtt  yetr)^  he  left  it, 
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and  becArae  one  of  the  fbuodera  of  urn 
^  club  of  FeuUloDs,  or  constkutioual  mou- 
arcliiats.  In  I7U2,  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, to  negotiate  with  tlie  EugUsb  niinis- 
tiy,  byt  without  success.  LoiS  Grenville 
sent  bnck  his  despatches  unopened,  and 
ordere'd  hiin  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
three  days.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Ital^;  the  whole  legation  was, 
however,  seized  by  the  Austrians  on  neU'> 
tral  territory,  and  thrown  ipto  prison  at 
Mantua,  whence  they  were  tratA()orted 
into  Tyrol,  and  released  after  a  coiifine> 
ment  of  two  years  and  a  half.  During 
his  imprisonment,  and  for  several  years 
after  his  release,  Maret  was  actively  occu* 
pied  witli  Uterary  studies,  and  did  not 
again  act  an  impormnt  part  in  pablic  af&irs 
until  after  the  18th  Brumaire  (see  Ercmce), 
when  he  was  named  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  digniQT  of  minister,.  From  this 
time,  he  was  high  in  favor  witli  the  first 
'  consul  and  the  emperor,  who  reposed  the 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  integ- 
ri^,  prudence  and  judgment.  In  1805, 
the  grand  eoglp  of  the  legion  of  honor 
was  conferred  on  him,  and,  during  sever- 
al succeeding  years,  his  services  were  re- 
quired in  Ausuria,  Poland  and  Prussia. 
In  1809,  he  was  created  duke  of  Bassano, 
and,  hi  1811,  minister  of  foreign  a^rs. 
In  the  Russian  war  of  1812 — IS,  he  ateo 
fcUowed  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  disas- 
ters in  Russia,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
demanded  a  new  ]ery  of  350,000  men. 
The  portfolio  of  foreign  af&irs  was  with- 
drawn from  htm,  and  given  to  Caulain- 
eonrt,  in  1814,  Maret  being,  nevertheless, 
employed  in  important-  negotiations  with 
the  ministerB  at  Chitillon.  On  the  fUl  of 
Napoleon,  the  ditke  continued  attached  to 
Aim  to  the  last,  and  on  the  emperor's  re- 
turn, again  received  his  former  i>08t  of 
wcrecary  of  state,  and  was  created  peer 
4if  France.  After  the  second  restoration, 
be  was  banished,  but  permitted  to  return 
<inl830. 

Mahforw  ;  a  colossal  stattie,  represent- 
jDg  tlie  river  Rhine,  in  a  lying  posture, 
and  standmg  in  ^be  court  of  a  wing  of  the 
Capitol  {q.  V.)  at  Rome.  '  The  name  Mrib' 
m  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  that  of  the 
Mhmertme  prison  or  of  the  temple  of  Mars, 
which  were  near  the  spot  where  this 
•latue  originally  stood,  en  the  firum  Bo- 
mofium.  The  Marforio  is  fiimous  for  hav- 
«iig  served,  like  the  Pasqumo  (q.  v.),  as  the 
niace  where  the  Roman  satirists  placed 
heir  sallies.  * 

MAROAftET,  qoeen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  very  justly  called  the 
noiii&crfi  Semkmmt<,  die  daaghter  of  Wal« 

TOI..  Fill*  34 


demar  lU,  kiag  of  Denmaik,  was  bom  at 
Copenhagen,  in  1353,  and  married  to  Ha- 
quin  or  Uacon,  king  gf  Norway,  in  1303. 
The  talents,  fiimdess  and  beauty  of  the 
princess  rendered  her  popular  among  her 
countrymen,  ,and,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  succeeded  in  placing  her  sma 
Olaus  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
death  of  her  husband  in  1380^  put  the 
government  of  Norway  in  her  liands,  and 
tne  plan  of  uniting  the  three  kingdom^; 
which  was  favored  by  the  imbecility  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Glaus 
died  in  1387,  and  Marairet;  by  her  ad* 
dress,  caused  herself  to  be  declared  que^u 
Takmg  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissen*^ 
sions  in  Sweden,  and  fiatteriug  the  nobles 
with  the  proqieot  of  greater  power,  sJie 
raised  a  party  in  that  country  who  recog* 
nised  her  as  queen ;  and  having  defbated 
the  troops  of  Albert,  the  Swedish  kmg,  at 
Falkoeping,  she  soon  obtained  posse&uon 
of  the  throne.  Looking  forward  to  a  per* 
manent  union  of  the  three  crowns,  she 
endeavored  to  efii)ct  her  puipose  by  the 
celebrated  act  of  union,  or  dreaty  of  Cal- 
mar  (1397).  She  restored  tranquillity  at 
home,  and  was  successful  aciunst  tlie  fbiv 
eign  enemies  of  her  kingdom,  but  her 
peace  was  disturbed  by  the  ingratitude  of 
Eric,  whom  she  had  nominate  her  euc* 
eesBor.  She  died  in  1412^  after  having,  by 
her  prudence,  eneigy,  address  and  fore- 
sight, raised  herself  to  a  degree  of  power 
and  grandeur,  then  unequalted  in  Europe 
&om  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  (See 
Mrrway,  Stteden,  tmd  Denmark,) 

Maroaret  of  Akjou,  daughter  of  Reg- 
nier,  or  Ren^  the  Good,  tiuilar  king  of 
SicHy,  was  married  in  1443,  to  tlie  imbe- 
cile Henry  VI  (q.  v.)  of  England.  By  the 
marriage  articles,  Maine  was  given  up  to 
her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  ces- 
sion facilitated  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  French.  The  loss  of  this  important 
province  was  attributed  to  Margaret,  and 
the  house  of  commons  accused  Sufifblky 
the  author  of  her  marriage  and  the  favor- 
ite minister  of  the  queen,  of  high  treason. 
He  was  banished  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after  the  sentence,  and  without  having 

Suitted  the  eountiy,  he  vfas  murdered* 
n  the  war  of  the  roses,  which  soon  began 
to  desolate  England,  Margaret  played  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part.  The 
bold,  active,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this 
princess,  contraanted  singulariy  with  the 
feeble  character  of  her  husband.  She 
was  for  a  long  time  the  hfe  of  tlie  Lan  • 
castrian  pturty.  She  defeatetl  the  duke  ot 
Yorl^  asd,  plaekif  a  paper  crown  uu  Ki« 
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Ii«id,  exposed  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  York.  In  1461,  the  princess  defeated 
Warwick,  at  St.  AIl|DLn*s,  and  her  victories 
were  always  stained  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
York,  the  (pliant  young  Bidward,  soon  ap- 
peared at  the  hc«id  of  the  Yorkists,  who 
now  became  victorions.  Margaret's  army 
'was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edward 
was  declared  king.  (See  Edward  IF.) 
The  unhappy  queoo  succeeded  in  obtaki- 
ing  assistance  trom  Louis  XI  of  France, 
but  was  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
flee.  After  concealing  herself  in  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  country,  where  she  was 
nfteu  compelled  to  sufier  the  greatest  pri- 
vations, and  even  enditred  the  greatest  in- 
dignities from  the  kwless  bauds,  with 
which  the  distracted  kingdom  was  then 
infested,  the  queen  finally  4ook  refuge  in 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  kiog^ 
and  determined  to  replace  Henry  on  the 
throne.  Edward  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  continent,  bat,  having  olKain- 
«d  assistance  finom  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
reappeared  in  England  after  a  few  months, 
tmd  defeated  Warwick  at  Bamet,  on  the 
very  day  that  Margaret  landed  m  En|>- 
land  with  her  son  men  18  years  of  age. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  iW 
champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seem- 
ed forV)nce  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took 
reftige  in  the  monastety  of  Beaulien.  But 
her  undaunted  and  masculine  spirit  again 
led  her  to  the  field ;  having  coilected  her 
pardsans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewksh 
bury,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defbatcd.  Her  son  was  carried  before  the 
king.  "How  dare  you,"  said  Edwartl, 
"enter  my  realm  with  banner  flying?" 
•*To  recover  my  Cither's  kingdom,'*  aa- 
swered  the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  liis 
mother,  "and  faeriuige  from  his  father  and 
grandfiuher  to  him,  and  fix>m  him  to  me 
Sneally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
bim  Inck,  and  the  barbarous  londs  de- 
qpatclied  him.  Hesry  soon  after  died,  if 
he  was  not  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  and 
Marsaret  remained  in  prison  four  yeacs. 
Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns^ 
and,  in  1483,  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy 
queen,  wife  and  motlier,"  says  Voltaire, 
"in  Europe.''^  Her  courage,  her  sufifer* 
higs,  and  her  crimes  have  been  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poedc  beauty  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare, 

Ma  roaret  op  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
Dmperor  Maximilian  I,  boni  in  1480,  was 
^ent  to  France,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Maiy  of  Butgmidy,  to  be  edu- 
OAted  at  the  court  of  Louis  Xl,  to  wiiose 


son  (Charles  VIliH  she  was  afltancdd 
Charles,  liowever,  naving  married  Anna, 
heiress  of  Brittany,  she  was  sent  back  to 
her  iadier's  court,  and  was  married  in 
1497  to  John,  Infant  of  Spain.  On  thO 
voyage  to  SfMun,  a  terrible  storm  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  ship.  In  the 
mMst  of  the  danger,  while  the  net  of  thf; 
company  were  at  their  praters,  she  is  said 
to  have  comjiosed  her  qHti^  in  the  fo^ 
lowing  words : 

Qy-git  Margot,  la  getUt  demoisflUt 
Peux/ois  nuiriet  et  morte  pucelle. 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but^  October  4, 1497, 
the  Infant  died.  In  1501,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Philiberi  II,  duke  of  Savoy,  vrho 
died  in  1504.  Her  father  then  named  her 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her 
administration  was  discinguislied  by  pru- 
dence and  vigor.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean 
le  Maire  collected  her  addresses  beibro 
the  court  and  the  estate  in  the  Ontronne 
Margariiiqut  (1549),  which  con^ns  alsD 
many  poems^  and  her  DiMcov^  de  m  me 
d  deses  inferiunes.  FonteneUe  has  made 
her  a  speaker  in  one  of  his  witty  Dbih 
logues  of  the  Dead. 

Margaret  of  YAiiOis,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I,  was  bom  at  An« 
gouldine  in  1492.  She  was  brought  up«t 
the  court  of  Louis  XII,  and  roanried  the 
duke  of  Alen^on  in  1509,  became  a 
widow  in  1525 ;  and,  in  1527,  was  espoused 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  She 
joined  wiU)  her  husband  in  every  effort  te 
make  their  small  kingdom  flourish,  by- 
encouraging  agriciUture  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge  and 
civiitzadon.  She  was  fond  of  readings 
and  had  been  led  b^  curiosity  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  reibmiers,  to  which  she  became  par- 
tially  a  convert,  and  not  only  aftb^sd 
i>rotection  to  reformed  divines,  but  us^ 
her  influence  with  her  brother  Francis  to 
the  same  pur(>ose.  She  also  reed  the 
Bible  in  tlie  French  translation,  and  form- 
ed mysteries  for  represeutation,  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  she  caused  to  be 
performed  at  court.  She  wrote  a  work 
endued  Le  Mirw  dt  VAuie  p4dken$9t 
printed  in  1533,  whfoh  incurred  the  ceu 
sure  of  the  Sorbonne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  hu^Muid  on 
this  account,  and  might  have  suffered 
more,  but  for  the  intarposition  of  hor 
brother,  Francis  I,  who  was  much  attacJi- 
ed  to  her,  and  in  complaisance  to  whom 
she,  external^  at  least,  became  more  strict 
in  her  attendou  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ancion$  rehgiou.    It  will  appear  extraor- 
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dtnaiy m the i»*esei)t  day^that  a  )[>rince98 
BD  contemplative  and  pieiis  as  Margaret 
of  Vak)ia,  abould  be  author  of  a  book  of 
tales  as  free  iti  their  tendency  as  those  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  Heptarwiron^  ou  sept 
Jaitmies  de  la  Jt^ne  de  Mwam,  which 
was  written  during  the  gayety  of  youth, 
but  not  printed  until  after  her  death.  She 
died  in  1549,  leaving  one  ehild,  Joan  d'Al- 
bret,  ailer#aLrds  mother  of  Henry  IV.  In 
3547,  a  collection  of  her  poems  and  othei 
pieces  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  ^«r- 
pierites  de  la  MarguerUe  des  Princesses* 

MaHoarst,  ca&d  Madaine  de  ParmOj 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  V  and  Mai^aret  of  Gest,  was 
bom  1522,  and  married  first  to  Alexander 
of  Medici,  and  afterwards  to  Octavio  Fffr- 
nese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
^Philip  JI,  of  Spain,  appointed  her  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1559, 
where  she  acted,  under  the  advice  of  Gran- 
yella  (q.  v.),  with  considerable  prudence, 
and,  perhaps,  might  have  restored  quiet, 
bad  not  the  king  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
aid  in  suppreflung  the  disaftection.  Alva 
brought  such  powers,  that  nothing  but  the 
title  of  sovereign  was  left  to  Margaret, 
who  returned,  indignantly,  to  Italy,  to  her 
busband,  and  died  at  Ortona  in  1586. 
Her  son  was  the  ftunous  Alexander  Faiv 
neee,  duke  of  Parma. 

JIaroaret  or  Fhaicce,  queen  of  Na- 
▼aire,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  daughter  of 
Henry  II,  was  bom  in  1552,  and  was  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  age.  Her 
talents  and  accomplishments  correspond- 
ed to  the  ciiam^  of  her  person.  She 
was  married  to  Henry,  then  prince  of 
B^am,  in  1572 ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  known  to  be  the  object  of  her  afiec- 
tions,  and,  notwithstandiog  her  amiablo 
qualities  and-  brilliant  beauty,  she  never 
possessed  the  heart  of  her  husband.  (See 
Henry.  IV.)  The  gallantries  of  Henry, 
which  he  never  pretended  to  eonceid  ftom 
his  wife,  could  not  excise  nor  authorize, 
but  doubtless  contributed  to  increase,  her 
own  irregularities.  On  the  escape  of 
Henry  fram  Paris,  she  demanded  per- 
mission of  Henry  111  to  follow  him,  but 
was  not,,  for  a  longtime,  allowed  to  de- 
part. AiW  fiWng  several  years  with  the 
lung  of  Navarre,  she  returned  to  Paris, 
on  aceeunt  of  some  disgust  at  the  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
dlic  refigion,  and  while  ttiere  was  guil- 
l^r  of  the  greatest  licentiousness.  Re- 
jected at  once  from  the  court  of  Na* 
varre  and  that  of  Paris,  she  maintained 
herself  in  the  Ageoeis,  in  open  defiance  of 
her  busbgnd  aad  brother.    Oa  tbe  acces* 


slon  of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  Pranct^ 
he  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiving a  suitabb  pension,  and  having  lier 
debts  paid.  In  ]()05,  Margaret  returned 
to  Pans,  where  she  lived  in  great  spien* 
dor,  retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  died  in  1615,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  house  of  Margaret  was 
irequented  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  and 
she  knew  bow  to  unite  excessive  indul- 
gence in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study 
Dome  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  and  herMimoires  (1G61  and  1713) 
are  extrenKjly  curious. 

Margate  ;  a  wktering  place  in  the  isle  ' 
of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  72  miles  E.  of 
London,  with  which  it  has  frequent  com- 
municatiou  by  steam  vessels.  Population, 
7643.  It  has  several  pleasant  promenades, 
among  which  the  pier  is  the  fevorite.  It  m 
mucii  resorted  to  for  sca-botbing. 

Margrave  (from  the  German  Mark* 
gro/J  count  of  the  mark ;  in  Latin,  Marchio ; 
see  JlforcAM);  originally  a  commander  in- 
tmsted  with  the  protection  of  a  morAr,  or 
a  country  on  the  ftt>ntier.  As  early  as 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  marks  and 
margraves  appear;  for  instance,  the  mark 
of  Austria.  The  margraves  stood  imme- 
diately under  the  German  kings  and  em- 
perors, and  not  under  the  dukes,  in  whose 
country  the  margraviate  was  situated  j  yet 
there  were  also  some  margraves  depend- 
ent on  dukes.  In  the  12tli  century,  mar 
giaviates  became  hereditary,  and,  at  last, 
the  margraves  acquired  the  rank  of  princes 
of  the  empire,  and  stood  between  counts 
and  dukes  in  the  German  empire.  The 
word  mojrk  signified,  anciently,  a  land- 
mark, and  wos  then  taken  for  coutitrieB 
on  the  ftcmtier ;  as  the  mark  BrOodenburg. 

Maria  da  Gloma.  See  Mf^^Dim* 

Maria  Louisa,  queen  of  Spain,  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  duke  of  Pasroa,  bom  in  1751, 
was  married  to  Charies  IV,  against  his 
wi^ies,  but  in  obedience  to  die  express 
«onnnands  of  his  ftitber,  in  1765.  Maria 
was  prudent,  not  without  address,  and 
much  superior  to  her  husband  in  under- 
standing. She  soon  overcame  the  violent 
temper  of  Charles,  wliich  at  ftrst  broke  out 
into  acts  of  personal  outrage,  and  so  far 
prevailed  over  the  formality  of  the  Span- 
ish court  as  to  have  unrestrioted  access  to 
the  kmg.  £ve^  thing  i»as  submitted  to 
her  approval  For  her  fevorites  she  took 
care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  previ- 
ously to  avowing  her  own  inclination^ 
and  tlius  bad  the  merit  of  appearing  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  her  husband.  £ven 
while  princess  of  Austria,  an  intrigue  with 
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die  elder  Godoy  was  only  tenninsted  by 
his  banishment  ^m  Madrid.  His  place 
^as  supplied  by  his  younger  brother,  don 
Manuel  Godoy  (q.  v.),  who  became  equal- 
ly'the  favoiite  of  Charles.  (See  Charles 
iV,)  Their  intrigues  led  to  the  affair  of 
the  £6curial,  in  wiiich  Maria  acted  a  most 
unnatural  part  against  her  son.  (SeeFer- 
dhiand  VIL)  In  1808,  the  revolution  of 
Araujuez  took  place,  Charles  abdicated, 
and  Maria  tlirew  herself  into  the  anns  of 
the  French.  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
tract his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Murat  followed,  in 
which  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  letter  wriuen 
with  her  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of 
bardheartedness,  cruelty ,aud  want  of  aflfec^ 
tion  for  his  parents.  Aftet  the  well-known 
proceedui^  at  Bayonne,  Maria  Louisa 
remained  in  France  a  short  time  with 
Godoy  and  the  ex-king,  and  finally  went 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1819.  (See 
SpcMu) 

I  Maria  Louisa,  Leopoldine  Caroline, 
arch-duchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma, ekiest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis I  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Naples,  was  born  in  1791,  and  luarri^  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris,  April  1, 
1810.  This  connexion  seemed  to  confirm 
the  peace  of  the  continent.  Napoleon 
conducted  his  bride,  ui  a  kind  of  triumph, 
through  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 
March  $30, 1811,  Maria  Louisa  became  the 
mother  of  a  son.  The  court  of  the  em- 
press was  now  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
The  next  year,  Maria  Louisa  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Dresden,  and 
visited,  in  company  with  her  imperial 
parents,  her  fonner  home.  After  this  she 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  setting  out  for 
bis  final  struggle,  Napoleon  appointed  her 
regent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limita^ 
tjons.  March  29,  1814,  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  with  her  son,  and,  April  1, 
retired  to  Blois,  ky  the  command  oi  her 
husband.  April  11,  Napoleon  abdicated 
bis  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans, 
and,  April  12,  attended  by  prince  Ester- 
hazy,  proceeded  to  Ramboudlet  On  tho 
16tli,  sue  had  an  interview  with  her  father, 
at  Petit-Trianon,  which  decided  her  fate. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her  hus- 
band. In  May,  she  passed  through  Swit- 
zerland, with  her  son,  to  Schonbrunn ;  and, 
March  17, 1816,  she  entered  upon  the  ad-* 
ministration  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pia^ 
oenza  and  Guasialla,  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  FontainebJeau  (April  11,  1814). 
April  20, 1816^  she  made  her  entry  into 
Parma,    la  May,  1816,  she  declared  her^ 


aelf  gmnd-mi)9tres8  •f  d^  Ck>BMaotiiie,^- 
der  of  St  Geor^  which  she  had  estab* 
lished.  As  Spam  refused  to  accede  to  the 
acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
agreed  dt  Paris,  June  2B,  1817,  between 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Engkmd 
and  Prussia,  that  the  duchied  of  Parma^ 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of 
the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  (who  no 
longer  bore  the  title  of  emprtsa^  but  that 
of  your  majesty),  should  revert  to  the  In- 
^ta  Maria  Louisa,  formeriy  queen  of 
Etruria  (princess  of  Lucca),  and  her  male 
heirs,  and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  aa- 
nexed  to  Tuscany.  Austria,  however,  re- 
tained the  Parmesan  district  (surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy)  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing a  garrison  in  Piacenea.  The  son  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  formeriy  he-' 
reditary  prince  of  Parma,  is  no  longer 
called  MmoUoiij  in  the  state  calendar,  but 
Frttticis  Charles  Joseph.  Bv  the  treaty 
above-mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  the  reversion  of  Parma  to  the 
house  of  Bouriion,  he  will  receive  the 
appanage  of  Ferdinand  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.  In  1818,  the  em- 
peror Francis  conferred  tmon  the  prince, 
his  grandson,  the  title  of  duke  of  Reiek^ 
stadt,  (q.  V.)  When  his  father  returned 
from  Elba  to  Paris,  in  1815,  a  plan  was 
fi)rmed  for  carrying  off  the  young  prince 
from  Sch6nbrunn,  where  lie  was  under 
the  care  of  the  countess  Montesquion,  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  France.  The 
empress  Maria  Louisa  had  also  received 
letters  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  son,  to  France ;  but  bis 
letters  were  not  answered.  The  design  of 
carrying  off  the  prince,  conceived  by  the 
son  of  the  countess  Montesquion,  wa&  dis- 
covered at  the  moment  of  its  executioz^ 
March  19, 1815.  The  prince  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  and  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  Germans.  May  29,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  mother.  When  she 
went  to  Parma,  he  remained  in  Yienna, 
where  he  is  attended  entirely  by  Germans. 
Maaia  of  Medici.  (See  Mary  of  M^ 
did) 
Maria  Stuart.  (See  Mary  Stuart.) 
Maria  Tiieresa,  queen  of  Hungiuy 
and  Bohemia,  arch-ducheas  of  Austria, 
and  empress  of  Gennany,  daughter  <^the 
emperor  Charies  VI,  was  bom  at  Vienna, 
1717,  and,  in  1736,  married  duke  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  (who,  in  1737,  be- 
came grand-Kluke  of  Tuscany,  bv  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Oct.  3, 1735) ;  the 
day  afler  the  death  of  Charies  (Oct.  21, 
1740]^  ascended  the  throne  of  Uongaij 
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Bohemia  and  Austria ;  and,  November  21, 
declared  Ler  liusluuid  joint  ruler.  She 
found  the  kingdom  exhausteil,  the  people 
dissatisfied,  the  treasury  cni]>ty,  and  the 
army  (with  the  exception  of  the  troops  in 
Italy|  only  30,000  stronjf.  The  elector, 
Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  su|)ported  by 
France,  laid  claim  to  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary temtories,  and  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  the  Palatinate  would  likewise  not 
acknowledge  the  succession  of  Blaiia 
Theresa.  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was 
descended  from  Anna,  elder  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I,  who,  by  will,  had  appointed 
that,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Austrian 
male  hue,  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  Austria  should  devolve  up- 
on his  daughters  mu\  their  heirs.  Mean- 
while Prussia,  Poland  and  Saxony,  Rus- 
sia, the  States-General  and  England,  de- 
clared for  the  queen.  France  only  delayed 
to  make  an  express  acknowledgment. 
Just  in  this  situation  cf  tlie  Austrian  court, 
Frederic  II  renewed  his  claim  to  four 
Sileslan  princii)alitics,  and  offered,  if  he 
received  tliem,  to  defend  tiie  you ug  queen 
agaiust  her  enemies  At  the  same  time 
(Uec  23,  1740),  he  marched  with  an 
army  into  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was  as 
much  surprised  as  enraged  at  this  step  of 
the  kintf,  and  Frederic's  offers  were  re- 
fused ^offetlier.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  where  the 
Protestants,  who  were  much  oppressed 
by  the  government  of  Austria,  received 
hjm  with  joy.  The  queen  of  Hungar}% 
although  she  could  nowhere  find  an  ally, 
with  great  resolution  refused  any  kind  of 
dubmiasion,  and  collected  an  army  in 
Moravia,  under  general  Neipperg.  But 
the  want  of  magazuies,  and  tlie  bad  roads, 
prevented  Neipperg  from  acting  effec- 
tively. The  Ausirians  were  beaten  a^ 
Molwitz,  April  10, 1741.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle,  in  the  name  of  France,  now  nego- 
tiated with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Molwitz, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  as  a 
descendant  in  the  male  une  of  the  house 
of  Hapsbiiig,  bv  virtue  of  the  family  con- 
tracts of  1617,  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Austria ;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  descendant  of  Catharine,  second 
daughter  of  Philip  II,  demanded  Milan ; 
Augustus  III,  notwithstanding  the  treaty 
just  concluded  by  him  with  Maria  There- 
sa, made  similar  demands  on  account  of 
liis  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I. 
France  bad  already  contrived  a  plan  of 
divisioD;  however,  Frederic  would  not 
accede  to  it,  lest  France  should  Ucome 
too  powerful  in  Germany,  but  turned  to 
24» 


Geoige  II  of  England,  hoping,  by  his 
means,  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 
compliance.  But  she  remained  deter 
mined  to  defend  the  whole  kingdom  of 
her  fathers,  and  England  promised  her 
a  subsidy  of  £500,000.  She  had  even 
already  formed  the  design  of  dividing  the 
states  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  invited 
the  king  of  Euj^umd  first  to  invade  them. 
But  Great  Britam  sought  merely  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  Bavaria,  in  J<ily,  1741 
liaving  begun  the  war  against  Austriti,  and 
two  8Ux>ng  French  armies  having  crossed 
llie  Rhine  and  the  Maese ;  Frederic,  like- 
wise, having  conquered  almost  all  Silesia ; 
the  attempt  at  mediation,  on  the  part  of 
England,  proved  fruitless.  Maria  There- 
sa considered  herself  not  warranted  in 
givii^  up  the  smallest  part  of  her  kingdom. 
She  became  still  more  fixed  in  this  deter- 
mination, by  the  birth  of  the  arch-duke 
Joseph.  Iler  husband^ad  little  influenccL 
and  interfered  little  in  the  business  of 
government  Hardly  had  the  negotia- 
tions with  Frederic  been  broken  off,  when 
Beile-Isle  with  a  French  army,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  marched  into  Austria. 
Linz  was  taken,  and  the  elector  acknowl- 
edged arch-duke.  The  Bavarians  and 
French  marched  to  St  Polten,  and  Vienna 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  The  king 
of  England,  who  wished  to  send  assist- 
ance to  Maria  Theresa,  was  compelled,  by 
a  second  French  army,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutrality,  in  respect  to  Hanover, 
and  to  promise  not  to  oppose  the  elevation 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  electors  of  Saxony,  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  the  Palatinate,  acceded  to 
the  union  against  Maria  Theresa.  Spain, 
on  the  point  of  entering  Italy,  had  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  pope  and  the  remain- 
ing Italian  princes,  and  tlie  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  prepared  to  join  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  In  Sile- 
sia, Frederic  was  master  of  the  capita), 
and  on  the  point  of  uniting  himself  with 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  Maria  The- 
resa's cause  was  desperate;  forsaken  by 
her  allies,  without  troops,  or  money,  or 
good  ministers,  she  was  preserved  only 
by  her  courage,  by  tlie  attachment  of  the 
brave  Hunffarians,  and  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  necessity,  she  summoned  a 
diet  at  Presburg,  and  appeared  before  the 
assembly  in  mourning,  clothed  in  the 
Hungarian  fashion,  the  crown  of  St  Ste- 
phen on  her  head,  and  girt  with  the  kingly 
sword.  She  addressed  a  speech,  in  Latin,  V 
the  states,  in  which  she  described  her  sltim- 
tion,and  conunitted  herself  and  her  children 
entu-ely  to  theprotection  of  her  Hungarians 
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The  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  misfortunes 
of  the  queen,  made  a  deep  impression.  The 
magnates  drew  their  sabres  and  exclaimed, 
**  Monamnrpro  rege  nostro  Maria  TheresaJ* 
Till  then  she  had  preserved  a  calm,  majes- 
tic demeanor ;  now  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  the  interest  was  still  more  increased. 
The  troo|)s  furnished  by  Hungaiy,  by  their 
manner  of  fighting,  and  by  their  ferocity, 
^read  terror  ^through  the  German  and 
French  armies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
allies  quarrelled  among  themselves,  to 
which  the  pride  of  Belle-Isle  much  con- 
tributed, who  wished  to  treat  the  German 
princes  as  vassals  of  France.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
The  king  of  Prussia  t^ierefore  concluded, 
Under  British  mediation  (Oct  9, 1741),  a 
Becret  treiity  with  the  English  ambassador 
[who  was  hivested  with  authority,  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  queen  of  Hungary),  ac- 
ooraing  to  which  feower  Silesia  was  to  bd 
surrendered  to  Prussia.  Soon  after  (Oc- 
tober 26),  Prague  was  conquered  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  tlie  elector 
(November  19)  was  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  likewise  crowned  erajK}- 
ror  of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  Feb.  12, 
1742,  and  took  the  namfe  of  Charles  VIL 
But  his  troops  were  defeated  near  Schar- 
ding  (Jan.  23,  1742),  and  the  electorate 
occupied  by  Khevenhiller,  who  gave  up 
die  land  to  be  plundered  by  his  army,  and 
entered  Munich  upon  the  same  day  upon 
which  Charles  was  crowned  emperor. 
Frederic  II,  alarmed  for  Silesia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  the  Austrians^ 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  pressed  forward 
to  Iglau,  invaded  Austria^  and  his  hussars 

Siread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna, 
e  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Maria  The- 
resa rejected  his  renewed  proposals  for 
peace;  but  the  victory  of  Frederic  ot 
Chotusitz  (May  17)  hastened  the  couclu- 
«on  of  tlie  preliminaries  of  peace,  at 
Breslau  (June  11,  1742).  The  queen 
ceded  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  and  the 
county  of^Glatz,  with  the  excepdon  of  the 
principalities  of  Teschen,  Jagemdorf  and 
Troppau,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other 
wde  of  the  Oppa.  The  definitive  peace 
was  signed  the  28th  July,  under  die  guar- 
antee of  England.  From  this  time,  the 
arms  of  Austria  were  victorious  ;  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  drove  back  the  French 
to  Braunau,  and  blockaded  Prague.  The 
general  opinion  that  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope depended  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  excited  England  to 
arm  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  Holland  paid 
her  subsidies.  In  Italy,  the  king  of  Sar- 
^ia^  injured  by  Spidn,  became  recon- 


ciled to  Maria  Theresft  (who  ceded  to  him 
a  part  of  Milan),  and  supported  the  Aus- 
trian  arms  against  S|)aitt  and  France.  The 
intertial  condition  of  the  latter  country 
and  the  age  of  the  prime  minister,  cardi- 
nal FJeuryi  induced  this  statesman  to 
think  q£  |)eace.  Maria  Theresa  rejects! 
the  proposed  conditions.  Maillebois,  the 
French  commander,  received,  therefore, 
orders  to  press  forward  from  Westphalia 
to  Prague.  But  pritice  <)harle8  of  Lor^ 
raine  went  to  meet  him  v^dth  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  Maillebois  was  compelled  to 

g've  up  his  intention  of  relieving  Prapic, 
elle-Isle,  however,  escaped  by  artifice 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  garrison,  out  of 
the  famished  city,  and  marched  to  Eger. 
The  whole  of  Boliemia  was  now,  as  far  as 
Eger,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  (May  12)  crowned  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Afler  the  death  of^  Fleuiy 
(Jan.  9,  1743),  the  cause  of  Austria  tn- 
umplied  throughout  Europe.  England 
granted  new  subsidies,  and  Sardinia  re- 
ceived £200,000  in  order  to  support  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  States-General 
supplied  6000  auxiKaiy  troops.  The 
French  were  now  driv<^n  out  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  by  prince  Charies  of  Lorraine,  • 
and  tlie  Bavarians,  beaten  in  their  own 
territories  a  short  time  before,  conquered 
by  him.  The  «npcror,  Charles  VII,  con- 
cluded, therefore,  With  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, a  treaty  of  neutrality,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  he  defivered  to  her, 
until  a  general  peace,  his  hereditary  states, 
and  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to 
the  Austrian  territories.  Tlie  victory  of 
the  so  called  pragmatic  army^  consisting 
of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians  and 
Hessians,  over  the  French,  at  Dettingen 
on  llie.  Maine  (June  27,  1743),  where 
George  II  of  England  foufht  in  person, 
confirmed  the  queen  and  her  allies  stin 
more  in  the  determination  to  humble 
France.  But, through  a  want  of  unanim- 
ity, the  plan,  tiiat  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine should  enter  France,  was  fhistrated. 
The  emperor  Charies  VII,  stripped  of  his 
states,  had  setded,  with  George  II,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  accordhig  to  which 
he  broke  off  liis  connection  with  France, 
and  agreed  to  other  stipulations  favorable 
for  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  return  for 
these,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  emperor, 
and,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  and  for 
the  recovery  of  nis  states,  was  to  receive 
subsidies.  George  promised  to  obtain  Ma- 
ria ^Theresa's  consent,  but  she  insisted  on 
the  deposition  of  Charles,  and  wished  to 
retain  Bavaria.  As  litde  was  she  inclined 
to  transfer  to  the  king  of  Saitiiuia  the 
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Erovinced  promised  him  in  the  Milanese, 
wrdinia  assuojed,  thei*efbre,  a  threatening 
position.  This  and  tlie  representations  of 
Knglund  compelled  tlie  queen,  at  length, 
to  compliance.  She  gave  up  to  Sardinia 
the  province  of  Vigevano,  together  with 
eome  other  districts,  relinquished  her 
claims  on  the  margraviate  of  Finale,  and 
gave  to  king  Charles  Emanuel  III  ^e 
chief  command  of  30,000  Austrian  troops 
in  Italy.  But  in  spite  of  tliis,  as  well  as  of 
the  previous  victoiy  of  the  Austrians  near 
Canipo  Santo,  over  the  S|)aiiiards  (Feb. 8, 
1743),  the  Sjianish  and  French,  under  the 
Infant  don  Philip  subjected  all  Savoy. 
As  now  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  could 
not  effect  his  enti*ance  into  France,  he 
retunje<l  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  ilie 
arch-duchess  Maria  Anna,  the  sister  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  received,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  service,  the  general  covem- 
ment  of  the  Netherlands.  Until  1744, 
England  and  France  liad  fouglit  against 
each  other  as  auxiliaries  to  the  chief  con- 
tending parties.  Now  followed  a  formal 
declamtion  of  war  on  the  side  of  France, 
as  well  against  Engliuid  (March  15)  as 
against  Austria  (April  11).  The  French 
conquered  the  hiost  im]>oi*tant  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlamls,  and  marshal  Saxe 
threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  country, 
"wh^n  piince  Charles  of  Lorraine  fell  u|)on 
Alsace.  Ali^eady  the  Austrian  light  cavalry 
had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Luneville,^ 
a^d  king  Stanislaus  was  com{)eIled  to  fly 
from  the  place.  The  king  of  France, 
uevertliele»s  prepared  a  gi-eat  force  to 
meet  the  prince,  and  Chai-les  was  i-ecalled 
ui  order  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  again  taken  up  arms.  The 
proud  and  passionate  Maria  Theresa  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  tlie  emperor  at 
the  tliet  of  Frankfort.  Moreover,  she  let 
her  purpose  be  too  plainly  seen  of  holding 
Bavaria,  of  making  conquests  in  France 
and  ludy,  of  again  taking  Silesia,  and,  in 
connexion  widi  Saxony  and  England,  of 
dividing  the  Prussian  states.  Frederic, 
therefore,  in  order  to  anticipate  her,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  formed 
rMay^S^,  1744)  with  llie  emperor,  with 
France,  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  a  union  at  Frankfort  Accordingly, 
in  August,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  with  80,000  men,  conquered 
Prague  and  the  whole  province  upon  tl^ 
east  side  of  the  Moldau.  The  Bavarian 
and  Hessian  troops,  at  the  same  time, 
pressed  forwiml  into  Bavaria,  and  placed 
the  emperor  again  in  possession  o£  his 
copiud*    The  terror  of  them  spread  even 


to  Vienna,  but  Maria  Thefesa  remained 
unshaken.  She  animated  her  Hungari- 
ans at  the  diet  of  Breslau,  and  tliese, 
assisted  by  Saxony  and  the  Austrians, 
hurqed  to  the  deliverance  of  Bohemia, 
Charles  of  Lorraine  also  hastened  out  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  the  borders  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  were  again 
compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  conquered  Freiburg, 
the  Austrian  bulwarik  on  the  west,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  Netherlands.  Even 
in  Italy,  the  Austrian  commander,  prince 
Lobkowitz,  after  he  had  driven  back  the 
Spaniards,  and  almost  made  prisoner  don 
Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  near  Belletre, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Lombardy,  on 
account  of  a  want  of  troops.  But  the 
death  of  Charles  VII  (Jan.  20,  1745J 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ambidon  or 
Maria  Theresa.  France  endeavored 
anew  to  wrest  from  the  house  of  Austria 
the  imperial  tlut)ne.  But  the  cause  of 
Austria  prevailed,  in  spite  of  French  arti- 
fice, at  the  Russian  court  England  also  ^ 
assisted  the  queen,  Maria  Theresa^  again 
witii  troops  and  money.  The  object  of 
the  union  of  Frankfort  having  iailed, 
Frederic  II  sought  the  intervention  of 
Great  Britain,  In  order  to  be  reconciled 
with  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  Maria 
Theresa  concluded  a  treaty  (April  2$L 
174p)  at  Fuessen,  with  the  new  elector  of 
Bavai'ia,  by  which  the  latter  recognised 
tlie  pragmadc  sanction,  and  pledged  him- 
self  to  remove  the  foreign  auxiliaries 
from  his  states,  and  to  vote  for  the  acces* 
sion  of  tlie  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 
of  Mai-ia  Theresa,  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  queen  of  Hungary  had,  besides,  con- 
cluded a  quadiTiple  alliance  with  the  kinf 
of  Poland,  with  Holland  and  England 
(June  8, 1745),  at  Warsaw,  as  well  as  a 
treaty  at  Leipsic  (May  18),  in  which  secret 
articles  were  introduced  respecting  the 
division  of  the  Prussian  states  between 
Austria  and  Saxony.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  French  made  some  progress. 
After  die  victory  of  marshal  Saxe  over 
tlie  alUes,  near  Fontenoy  (May  11, 1745)^ 
the  most  impoitant  places  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  iell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
French.  In  Italy,  where  Genoa  united 
itself  with  Spain,  the  French  and  Span- 
iards took  a  ^reat  part  of  the  Milanese 
territories,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  wafl 
compelled  to  withdraiy  to  his  capital.  In 
Germany  also,  Frederic  delivered  himself 
from  a  critical  situation  by  his  victoiy 
over  the  Ausunaus  and  Saxons,  at  Hohen- 
friedberg  (June  4, 1745).  Soon  after,  the 
British  cabinet  concluded,  at  Hanover  # 
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■ocret  treaty  witJi  Freieric,  in  which  Sile- 
sia was  guarantied  to  him,  in  couforiiuty 
with  the  peace  of  BreslaiL  But  tlie 
queen  of  Hungary  and  the  elector  of 
Saxony  showed  no  incliuation  to  nego- 
tiate. Meantime,  Charles  of  Lorrain«#  was 
defeated  near  Sorr,  by  Frederic  II,  aud 
Maria  Theresa  had  merely  the  consola- 
tion of  having  her  husband,  Francis 
Stephen,  chosen  emperor  (September  13). 
October  4,  he  was  crowned  with  the 
title  of  Francis  L  At  this  solemnity, 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  first  to  exclaim, 
fix>m  a  balcony,  "  Long  live  the  emi^eror 
Francis  I."  Notwithstanding  her  finances 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  even  tlie 
silver  vessels  of  the  churches  had  been 
sent  to  the  mint,  the  imperial  queen  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  i>eace.  The  Prus- 
sian proposals  were  altogether  rejected, 
revenge  was  sought  for,  and  Maria  The- 
resa embraced  the  bold  plan  of  marchinj^ 
an  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and  Austri- 
ans,  against  Berlin.  Besides,  she  expected 
powemil  support  from  Russia ;  but  Fred- 
•Jric  was  beforehand  with  her :  he  defeated 
the  Saxons,  near  Hennersdorf  (November 
23),  upon  which  Charles  of  Lorraine  drew 
back,  from  Lusada  to  Bohemia,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  SaXons,  near  Kesselsdorf 
(December  15),  made  tlie  Prussians  masters 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxonv.  The 
imperial  queen  did  not  yield  to  her  own 
misfortunes,  but,  moved  by  the  fate  of  her 
allies,  concluded,  under  the  British  media- 
tion (Dec.  25, 1745),  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
in  which  Frederic  received  Silesia,  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  recognised  as  quee|i 
of  Bohemia,  and  her  hus^d  as  emperor. 
This  peace  was  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary for  Austria,  as  England,  on  account 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot- 
land, had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  by 
which  means  the  French  had  sained  a 
superiority  there.  May  4,  1746,  Louis 
XV  made  his  entry  into  Brussels,  and. 
with  tlie  exception  of  Luxembourg,  all 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  a  battle 
near  Rocou  (October  W\  increased  the 
misfortunes  of  Austria  in  tnis  quarter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  empress 
was  victorious  in  Italy,  under  the  prince 
of  Lichtenstein,  at  San  Lorenzo,  over  the 
Spaniards  and  French ;  and  when,  afler 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  his  successor,  Fred- 
'cric  VT,  withdrew  bis  troops  from  Italy, 
the  Austrians  obtained  a  complete  superi- 
ority, and,  particularly,  blockaded  Genoa. 
The  English  blockaded  the  same  by  sea, 
aud  the  city  suireudered,  almost  without 


any  conditions,  to  the  Aiistriana.  But, 
exasperated  by  extortions,  tlie  citizens 
drove  the  imjK^rial  general  Botta(who  lost 
8000  men,  his  whole  artillery  and  bag- 
gage) from  Genoa  and  its  territories  (De- 
ceuiber  5 — 9).  Meantime  England,  as 
well  as  France  and  Spain,  wished  for 
peace.  But  the  imperial  queen  had  made 
a  defensive  alliance  ^vith  Russia  (May  22, 
1746),  to  which  also  Holland  and  England 
had  acceded.  The  French,  nevertheless, 
drove  the  Austrians  from  Provence,  which 
thoy  had  laid  waste,  and  freed  CJenoa 
(1747),  which  had  been  besieged  anew. 
In  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they  made 
still  greater  progress.  But  the  advance  of 
the  Russians  into  (Jermany.  and  the  victo- 
ry of  admiral  Hawke  over  a  French  squad- 
ron, by  which  the  naval  force  of  France 
was  destroyed,  hastened  the  peace.  April 
30,  1748,  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
by  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland; 
then  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
peHe  {November  18),  to  which,  also,  Spain, 
Austna  and  Sardinia  acceded.  Maria 
Theresa  was  acknowledged  as  the  heirei^ 
of  her  Other's  kingdom ;  the  Infant  don 
Philip  obtained  only  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Grtiastalla ;.  several  provinces 
also  ceded  to  tlie  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  were  lefl  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  now  turned  all  her  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  her  finances  and  the 
improvement  of  the  army.  The  venrlj 
income,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI, 
had  amounted  only  to  30,000,000,  rose,  liv 
prudent  management,  to  36,000,000  giui- 
ders,  although  Parma  and  Silesia,  which 
last  alone  produced  6,000,000,  were  lost 
The  army  consisted  of  1(^,000  men,  be- 
sides the  troops  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whole  niilitaiy  department^ 
under  tlie  direction  of  Dunn,  was  placed 
upon  a  better  footing.  Maria  Theresa 
also  made  great  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  the  finance,  and  of 
the  police.  Though  she  unwilingly  al- 
lowed herself  to  bie  governed,  yet,  from 
her  inexperience,  she  did  not  rely  upon 
herself  aud  sought  to  procure  exact  in- 
formation by  consultations  with  her  minis- 
ters, her  husband  and  others.  The  Hiflfer- 
ence  of  opinion  of  two  of  her  counsellors, 
Wasnerand  BaTteD8tein,fi>equently  led  her 
to  waver  between  opposite  measures  until 
she  at  length  confided  to  the  count  (after- 
wards prince)  Kaunitz,  the  chief  direction 
of  public  adairs.  Several  causes  of  dis- 
union, vOhich  now  arose  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to 
think  of  a  reconciliation  with  France ;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  her  pride  and 
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her  strong  principles,  consented,  upon 
the  advice  of  Kaunitz,  to  write  very 
kindly  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour, 
ivho,  enraptured  by  this  condescension  of 
the  greatest  queen  of  Europe,  exerted  all 
her  influence  to  effect  the  connexion 
which  Maria  Theresa  desired.  Yet  her 
endeavors  were  foiled,  at  this  fune,  by  the 
counter  representations  which  the  friends 
of  Frederic  II  and  the  enemies  of  Austria 
made  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  In 
1755  arose  dissensions  between  England 
and  France,  respecting  their  possessions 
in  America,  and  Great  Britain  demanded 
aid  of  Austria.  This  was  refused,  and 
thus  the  foundation  for  the  disunion  of 
these  powers,  hitherto  friendly,  was  laid. 
Frederic  II  made  use  of  this  opportunity, 
and  concluded  with  Greorge  II  (Jan.  16, 
1756)  a  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually 
agreed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
troops  into  Germany.  The  marchioness 
of  Pompadotur,  in  this  year,  effected  a 
change  m  the  French  ministry,  and  this 
made  it  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela* 
tions  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles. Maria  Theresa  concluded  nOw 
(May  1)  the  union  with  France  against  Fred^ 
eric  the  Great,  which  occasions  the  seven 
years*  war  jq.  v. ;  also  FrtdtrkU),  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  unfbrtunate  war,  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  son,  the  archduke  Josepii, 
was  chosen  Roman  king,  March  !27, 1764,  by 
which  means  the  imperial  queen  coniinn- 
ed  her  femily  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man imperial  dignity.  Her  husband,  the 
emperor  Franci^  died  Aug.  28, 1765,  and 
bis  death  caused  her  deep  and  lasting  dis- 
tress. Joseph  II  was  now  emperor,  but, 
ahhough  declared  by  his  mother,  her  col- 
league in  his  hereditaiy  possessions,  he 
mingled  as  Ktde  as  bis  &ther  had  done  in 
the  internal  government.  Only  the  direc- 
tion €^  the  army  was  nven  to  hlro.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  founded  aira  improved  schools, 
universities  and  academiea,  and  granted 
prizes  to  the  students.  She  rewarded, 
also,  those  who  made  any  important  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  particularly  to  agriculture,  which 
was  denominated,  upon  a  medal  that  ^e 
caused  to  be  struck,  the  support  of  all  the 
arts.  SCiH  greater  was  her  merit  in  the 
abolition  of  many  abuses  of  the  church. 
She  forbade  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
the  making  of  wills,  deprived  the  church 
and  the  convents  of  tfieir  right  of  sanctua- 
ries, and  suppressed  the  inouisition  at 
Milan.  8he  abolished  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits, and  nrohibited  the  admission  of  »di- 
viduaki  or  both  sexes  as  members  of  con- 
rents  Mbce  the  age  of  35  years.    She 


also  abolished  the  rock  in  all  her  states. 
Apparently  through  the  influence  of  Kau- 
nitz, she  concluded  at  Petersburg  (Aug.  5^ 
1772),  with  Russia  and  Prus»a,  the  agree* 
raeni  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  In  this 
partition,  she  rec^ved  GaMcia  and  Lodo- 
miria  (27,000  square  miles,  with  2^500,00& 
inhabitanis).  To  induce  her  to  abidilin 
fh>in  farther  demands,  the  Porte  was 
compelled  to  give  up  Btikowina'to  her 
(Feb.  25,  1777).  Austria  was  now  in  a 
prosperous  atuation.  It  had  ^0,000 
troops,  and  an  income  exceeding  its  ex- 
penditures. The  politic  Choiseul  there- 
fore  sought,  by  tlie  mairiage  of  the  dau- 
phin with  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
(1770),  the  aflerwards  so  unfortunate  Ma** 
ria  Antoinette,  to  form  a  closer  union  be- 
tween France  and  Austria ;  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  acceded  to  the  proposal,  hoping^ 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  to  the 
throne,  to  obtain  a  powerful  influence  ova 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  About  this 
time,  the  death  of  the  electcH*  of  Bavaria 
(Dec.  30,  1777)  produced  the  fiavarian^ 
war  of  succession.  (See  Teschtn,  Peace  of) 
Austria  received,  on  this  occasion,  tiie 
Innviertel ;  but  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
ence over  Germany  was  perceptible.  A^ 
ter  this  peace,  tlie  court  of  Vienna  sought 
to  unite  England  as  well  as  Rus^a  more 
firmly  to  itself,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
archduke  Maximilian  the  electoral  dignity 
of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster, 
which  was  at  last  effected,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Frederic  II.  Thus  had  Ma- 
ria Theresa  obtained  for  her  three  younger 
sons  the  government  of  important  states: 
for  Leopold,  the  grand-duohv  of  Tuscany ; 
for  Ferdinand,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
dau^ter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,ihe  suc- 
cession to  that  duchy ;  and  for  Maximilian, 
the  dignity  of  elector  and  bishop  of  Cpr 
logne  and  Munster.  Of  her  six  daughtera, 
the  two  younger  were  united  to  lunaii 
namely,  of  France  and  Naples ;  and  m 
house  of  Austria,  which,  in  1740,  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now,  by  the 
internal  situation  of  its  states,  as  well  tm 
by  its  foreign  family  and  other  connex- 
ions, at  the  very  summit  of  power.  Ma^ 
lia  Theresa  dkd  Nov.  2d,  1780,  at  the  a«e 
of  63.  As  a  ruler,  she  was  unceasinMy 
active.  She  loved  her  children  with  Uie 
deepest  tendemess.  Toiler  servants  she 
was  very  kind.  The  welfare  of  her  sub-  ' 
jects  was  her  highest  aim.  But  she  lent 
an  ear  too  easily  to  spies  and  ioformeis, 
and  endeavored  to  introduce  them  into 
the  privacy  of  families.  Her  great  piety 
bofdered  upon  enthusiasm,  and  made  her 
intotefimt  j  hence  the  pernicious  restFaint 
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of  Ibe  press,  ^c.  She  wrote  two  or  three 
bodiu  of  devotion)  of  which  one  was  pub^ 
liflbed  at  Vienna  (1774).  She  sometimes 
gave  way  to  her  passions,  yet  knew  how 
to  control  h^nself  quickly.  When  young, 
she  was  one  of  tne  handsomest  women 
of  her  time.  In  advanced  age,  she  became 
very  corpnleot.  The  small-pox,  in  1767, 
and,  soon  afler,  a  fall  from  a  carriage, 
Vhich  nearly  deprived  her  q£  sight,  de* 
■troyed  het  beauty.  After  the  death  of 
bei:  iHJBband,  she  appeared  to  be  sunk  in 
deep  melancholy^  and  neglected  her  ap- 
pearance entifely.  She  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  instance  of  co)\jiigal  love^ 
Of  16  children,  which  she  bore  the  empe* 
ror,  10  survived  her.  The  4  sons  and  tlie 
3  younger  daughters,  we  have  noticed 
above.  Of  the  4  elder  ones,  the  fh^  was 
|d)bes8  of  Prague  and  Klagenfurt ;  the  sec- 
odd,  Marie  Cluristine  (the  favorite  of  her 
mother),  was  married  to  duke  Albert  of 
Saxe-Teechen,  a  son  of  Augustus  III, 
king  of  Poland ;  the  third  was  abbess  of 
■Inspruck,  and  the  fourth,  wi&  of  the  duke 
of  Parma. 

Mariana,  Juan,  or  John,  one  of  the  first 
Spanish  historians,  was  bom  at  Talavera, 
1536,  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, and  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits.  At  the  ttniversity  of  Akala,  he 
acquired  that  pure  teste  and  that  elo- 

Suence  which  are  found  in  his  writuigs. 
[e  then  journeyed,  and  taught  theology, 
for  Id  years,  with  distinction,,  in  Rome, 
Sicily  and  Paris.  The  climate  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  however,  and  still  more  his  inde- 
fttigable  industry,  undermined  his  health, 
BO  &at  he  returned,  in  1574,  into  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his 
Haloria  de  Rebus  HxapamMt  (first  ed.,  To- 
ledo, 1593),  in  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
great  deeds  of  his  countrymen  might  be- 
come known  to  all  nations.  His  tone  is 
impartial,  thou^  he  ardently  loves  Spain, 
and  admires  Spanish  virtue.  Though  a 
Jesuit,  he  complains  ofpope  Alexander  VI, 
and  says  that  hecaused  Ciesar  to  leave  the 
clerical  order  cmdra  fits,  contra  otopteto, 
eontra  omnia  aqmiahs  jura.  Though  a 
Spaniard,  he  is  not  blindly  prejudiced  for 
bis  king.  He  describes,  with  sorrow,  the 
conquest  of  Naples ;  and  his  censure  of 
Ferdinand  is  rocderated  only  by  consider- 
ing bis  good  qualities  as  personal,  his  bad 
oties  as  common  to  all  princes.  His  style 
is  elegant,  and  often  beautiful  and  concise. 
Ilis  freedom  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
inquisition.  He  has  not,  however,  much 
claim  to  originality.  Ranke,  in  his  Zw 
KntUt  neuerer  CkschiehUckreib^r  (Leipflic 
and  Berlin,  18SM)^  says  ^t,  having  miide 


ex0(9ipfB  of  Mariana  and  Zunta  through* 
out,  he  hardly  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mariana  followed  sources  peculiar 
to  him.  Every  thing  important  appears 
to  Imve  been  taken  m>m  Zurita,  because 
they  agree  entirely ;  and  Zurita's  work  pre- 
ceded Mflriana*8  considerably,  having  been 
dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  Arragon,  in 
1579,  while  the  five  last  books  of  Maria- 
na's History  appeared  in  1605.  Ranke 
concludes,  therefore,  that  Mariana  cannot 
maintain  a  place  among  the  sources  of 
modem  history,  but  admits  that  his  nature 
and  spirit  wiU  always  render  him  worth 
reading*  The  great  success  of  Mariana's 
work,  and  the  fear  of  seeing  it  bsidly 
tranced,  induced  the  author  to  tran^te  it 
into  the  Castilion  idiom  himself  ^vrith  those 
improvements  which  the  progress  of  years 
bad  suggested  to  biuK  Four  editions  of 
the  translation  appeared  during  hid  life- 
time, each  with  corrections  and  additions. 
Excellent  editions  of  the  Spanish  woric 
appeared  at  Valencia  (1735  to  1796, 9  vols., 
f^io)  and  at  Madrid  (1819,  8  vols.).  An 
English  translation  was  made  by  captain 
Stephens,  the  coiuinuator  of  Dugdale's  JUb- 
nastken  (London,  1699,  fbJio).  Mariana^  ^ 
other  writings  are,  1.  his  famous  essay 
De  Refre  et  Regis  fnsiUufiont,  which  ex- 
posed the  author  to  much  inconvenience, 
and,  11  years  after  its  publication,  vfsa 
condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  as  a  revolutionaty  woik,  be- 
cause it  maintains  ^lut  it  is  permitted  to 
make  way  N^kh  a  tyrant.  The  original 
edition  of  this  work  has  become  very  rare. 
2.  De  Ponderibus  el  Mensvris,  3»  Seven 
essays,  which  appeared  together  in  a  folio 
volume,  1609,  at  Cologne.  Mariana  ded- 
icated his  last  .yeats  to  his  scholia  on  tha 
Old  ami  NewTestament,  the  completion 
of  which  bis  infirmities  prevented.  Yet 
he  caused  tbem  to  be  printed,  in  1619,  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  1633,  at  Toledo,  87 
years  old. 

Mariana,  or  BIakianiie  Isles.     (See 
Ladrones,) 

Marie  Antoinette.    (See  ^^ntowuU^) 

Marixoalante  ;  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  France ;  lat  16°  N. ; 
Ion.  eo""  50^  W. ;  5  leagues  from  Guada- 
loupe.  The  chief  productions  avesugar,cof-  . 
fee,  and  cotton.  Population,  11,77S ;  1555 
whites,  and  9538  slaves.  It  is  a  depend- 
ent of  Guadaloupe.  OohimbuB  diaoovered 
it  in  1493,  and  ciibd  it  firom  his  vessel. 
The  French  occupied  it  in  1697,  and  have 
lost  it  several  timesw  In  1835,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  hurricane  which  deso- 
lated Guadaloupe. 

Mauenbad  (German  £or Mary's  Mb); 
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ft  tVfOerifig^place  in  \h%  ekcla  of  Piieefii  ki 
Boheroia,  about  30  milee  distant  fitnn 
Carlsbad,  in  a  woody  country,  ranking 
wkh  tbe  famous  watering-places  of  Teph 
litz,  Carlsbad  and  Frauasenshrunn.  Ti^ 
minend  wd]s»  at  fxresent  so  important  in  a 
medicinal  respeqt,  were  little  known  b«- 
iore  1761.  (Bee  Ueidler,  Marienbad,  nach 
€ignen  biskengen  Beobachlungen  und  Jh^ 
sichte$i  otzUm  dargesteiU  (2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1822). 

Maribnbuim;  a  town  on  the  No^ 
with  ^iOOO  inhabitants,  in  the  Prussian 
glivemmcut  of  Dantzic,  province  of  West- 
ern Prussia.  Tliis  town  is  lannous  for  the 
luius  of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
Gennao  arcbitecture-^ie  cattle  of  tl*e 
Teutonic  knights.  The  ilrst  castle  was 
finished  in  1276,  but  it  was  compkHely  re- 
buih  from  1306  to  1300.  The  style  was 
truly  elevated,  accompanied  with  a  rare 
lightness  and  ekgatiee  of  })ropgrtions. 
The  ruins  have  lately  been  secured  from 
fljrtber  decay.  Much  has  been  written  on 
tiietn:  Jacob's  Bas  Schloas  Manenbitrg 
(}Bi9U  professor  liOschiiig^s  Das  Schl<m 
der  Dculacheu  RiUer  in  Marienbtwg  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  4to.,  with  seven  engraving); 
and  profi;ssor  Voigt's  Otschichtt  Manen- 
burg^Sj  mU  ^^rtsichlen  des  OrdenakauBes 
(Konigsbeig,  1624). 

Maustta;  a  i)ost-town,  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Washington  county,  Olno.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  above  tlie  mouth  of 
Muskingum  river.  This  yiras  tbe  earliest 
town,  of  much  importance,  settled  in  this 
state.  General  Rufiis  Pumam,  of  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  47  bthers,  arrived 
here  as  residents  April  7, 1788.  The  site 
is,  in  part,  frequently  overflowed.  Dis- 
laoce  fron^i  Washington,  315  mile^  186 
east  of  Cincinnati,  100  south-easterly  frotn 
Columbus :  population  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, in  1830, 1914 ;  of  die  village  of  Ma- 
rietta, 1207. 

Mariettb,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  at  Paris, 
16d4,  died  in  1774,  was  instructed  by  his 
fiither  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  by  his 
trarels  in  Germany  and  Italy,  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  fine  arts.  In 
1750,  be  purchased  die  po^  of  royal  sec- 
retary and  controleur  of  the  chancery,  and 
deyoced  himself  entirely  to  his  collection 
of  engmvings.  His  works  are  TrctU^  du 
Cabmel  du  Rot  (1750);  LeUres  a  M.  de 
Caykis ;  Lettres  svr  la  Fontaine  de  la  Rne 
de  QraUtte ;  Arddtedure  Francaise ;  De- 
flCiiptioDS  of  IVAguilles'sand  Crozat'scol- 
leeiions,  &e.  His  taste  and  learning  pro- 
eured  inm  the  friendship  of  Cayltis,  Bar- 
theleoiy  and  Laborde,  by  whom  he  was 


immoted  with  the  supervision  of  the  R^- 
ciieU  des  PmUiares  ayitufues^  firom  drawings , 
by  Pietro  Santo  Bartoh. 

Majuobk^no,  or  MixseiiANQ ;  a  town  i^ 
Italy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  south-east 
of  Milan;  rendered  famous  by  the  victoiy 
of  Francis  I  over  the  Swiss  and  the  duk^ 
of  Milan.    (See  Francis  L) 

Marine.    (See  JVory.) 

Marine  Law.    (See  Commercial  Lauf^) 

Marini,  or  Mari>'o,  Giambattista,  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  scbocd  of  Italian  poets 
^— the  Marinisti.  (See  ^<%,  division  Italian 
Poetry^)  He  was  born,  1569,  at  Naples. 
Against  the  wish  of  his  faUier,  who  intend- 
ed him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  follow- 
ed his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke 
of  Bovino  took  him  into  his  palace,  and 
the  prince  of  Conca,  high  admiral  of  the  > 
kingdom,  into  hie  service.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Torquato  Tasso, 
4ind,  in  intercourse  with  him,  his  powers 
were  developedi  At  a  later  period,  he 
found  a  patron  in  the  cardinal  Pietro  Al- 
dobrandini  at  Rome,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem,  on  die 
duke  of  Savoy,  en  tided  Jl  RitrattQ^  procur- 
ed him  a  kind  rec^pdon,  an  order,  the  title 
of  the  duke's  secretary,  &c.  The  envy  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  satirical  humor,  in- 
volved him  in  various  disputes.  Margaret, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV,  bad  invit- 
ed him  to  Paris.  Ailer  her  death,  Maria 
de'  Medici  became  his  patroness  there* 
He  showed  his  gradtude  in  a  poem — U 
TTewipio-^or  which  new  rewards  were  be- 
stowed upon  him.    Towards  the  end  of 

1622,  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  elected 
pre^dent  of  the  ^cadtmia  dtgli  Uinonsti 
at  Rome,  andy  after  some  dme,  proceeded 
to  his  nadve  place.  Here  he  chose  the 
incomparably  beauUful  Posilipno  lor  his 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  lortune 
he  had  acauired ;  but  death  removed  him 
in  1625.  Marini's  most  femous  work,  the 
epic  Money  was  first  published  in  Paris, 

1623,  and  has  been  euually  praised  and 
blamed,  both  for  its  plan  and  execudon. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has 
placed  it  among  the  prohibited  books. 
The  odier  works  of  Mariin  are  a  nan^dve 
poem  La  Strage  degli  Innocenti,  and  a 
great  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems 
(published  at  rarious  times,  under  the 
fides  of  La  Lira,  and  La  Zaimpogna) ;  also 
Lettere  grave,  argute,  facete,  and  other 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Italian  language.  He  who  has 
read  Marini — and  there  are  many  who 
condemn  him  without  having  done  this 
— will  readily  admit  that  lutture  endowed 
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him  witb  the  ^ffo  of  a  fioet,  but  omUtion 
made  him  fail.  He  Was  jealous  of  the 
laurels  of  Ariosto  and  Taseo,  and  strove 
after  a  new  distinction,  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  enhance  the  lieauty  of  the 
btoudful,  and  to  give  nev^  zest  to  voluptu- 
ous description ;  hence  the  undue  freedom 
of  his  coloring;  hence  his  &r-fetched 
uietaphors  and  forced  conceits^  yet,  in 
spite  of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  f>owcr 
of  imparting  new  charms  to  common 
things,  cannot  be  denied  him;  but  the 
faults  of  the  master  became  uisupportable 
in  his  followers,  who  could  imitate  indeo<l 
his  conceits,  but  could  not  redeem  them 
by  flashes  of  genius. 

3lAai50)  San,  an  Italian  republic,  in  tlie 
ancient  duchy  of  Urbino,  is  the  smallest 
Slate  in  Europe.  In  tlie  fiflh  century,  a 
^one-mason,  named  Marino,  established 
himself  in  a  hermitage,  on  the  hill  now 
occupied  by  the  town.  His  followers 
were  so  nuujerous  as'to  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent community,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  hermit.  Besides  the 
mountain  on  which  tlie  town  stands,  the 
reuub^c  possesses  two  adjoining  hills,  the 
whole  territory  covering  an  extent  of  about 
30  square  miles,  and  comprising,  in  the 
•  capital  and  four  villages,  7000  inliabitants. 
The  territory  is  industriously  and  slplfully 
cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil,  wine 
and  com.  The  capital  is  eatuated  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  acces^ble  only  bv 
one  narrow  road,  and  surrounded  witn 
walls.  The  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  senate  of  300  elders,  and  an  executive 
council  of  20  patricians,  20  burghers,  and 
UO  peasauts.  Two  gonfaUmien^  elected 
quarterly,  arc  at  the  hdad  of  the  executive. 
The  laws  are  collected  in  a  code,  called 
Statuia  lUustrissiriKR  Retp,  S,  MarinL^ 
See  Valli,  Origine  e  Governo  di  San  Marino 

il655) ;  Delfico,  Memone  di  S.  Marino 
1804) ;  Simond*s  Tiwds  in  Raly. 

Marion,  Francis,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
bom  near  Georgetown,  South  Uarohna,  in 
the  year  1733.  He  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  the  year  1759,  when 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  vrith 
credit  against  the  Cherokee  Indiana  As 
soon  as  die  war  between  tlie  mother  coun- 
tty  and  the  colonies  broke  out,  he  was 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  take  the  follow- 
ing: 

Trmanzx  ai  raggi  delta  eui  beltadt       > 
Le  stupor  di  stupor  stupido  cade. 
Or  this : 

Ccn  tal  lusinghe  U  lusinghitro  amatUe 
La  Utsinghiera  Dta  lusinga  e  prega. 


called  to  the  oofimrnnd  of  a^^mpaoy  k 
his  native  state.  In  17^  he  coopenited 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  fort  Moultrie, 
and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  lieuieuant- 
colonel,  commandant  of  a  regimecit,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston.  He  became,  subseqtient^, 
as  brigadier-^eneFal  in  the  miUtia  of  South 
Carolina,  an  nide&tigable  and  most  usefiil 
partisan.  The  country  froin  Camden  to 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  Pedee  and 
Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  opeof 
tions.  Many  very  striking  and  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  his  prowess  and  habits 
are  related  in  the  life  of  him,  written  1^ 
colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Garden's  AnecdotfiB 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  stated  * 
that,  in  addition  to  his  distinction  in  par- 
tisan warfare,,  general  Marion  acquired 
much  reputatiou  by  the  assistance  which 
lie  bestowed  in  conducting  the  aeges  <^ 
tlie  captured  posts  held  by  the  enemy. 
At  Georgetown,  fort  Watson,  foit  Moste, 
Granby,  Parker's  ferry,  and  at  Eutaw,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself.  Major  Gar- 
den ^presents  him  as  next,  if  not  altogeth- 
er equal,  to  Henry  Lee,  in  vigilance,  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1795,  leavinj^  an  excellent  peieonalas 
well  as  a  high  nulitary  character. 
Marionettes.  (See  Puppet- S/unps.\ 
Maritime  Law.  (See  Commercud 
Law,) 

Marius,  Caius ;  a  Ronmn  of  Arpinum 
in  the  territory  of  tlie  Volsci,  born  of  oU 
scure  parents,  whom  he  assisted  in  th 
labors  of  the  field.  'With  strength  of  body 
he  united  much  understanding,  firmuesi 
of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise.  U* 
character  was  rough,  ambitious  and  un 
yielding.  Marius  devoted  himself  to 
military  career,  and  gave  the  first  proof 
of  his  courage  at  Numantia,  under  Scip* 
io  Africanus.  His  merits  succeesiveiy 
raised  him  through  the  different  ranks, 
and  Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  general. 
During  the  consulship  of  CecUius  Metel- 
ius  and  L.  Aiuelius  Cotta,  he  was  made 
tribune  by  the  influence  of  the  fbrooer 
In  order  to  check  the  abuses  at  the  Comi> 
tia,  he  proposed  die  law  making  the  en- 
trance to  the  place  of  voting  narrower,  so 
as  to  protect  the  citizens  firom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  candidates  and  their  frieada 
(lex  Maria'^  Tlie  patricians,  indignant  at 
a  law  BO  mjurious  to  their  influence,  de- 
manded of  Marius  an  eicplanation  of  his 
motives.  The  two  consuls  declared  agauist 
him ;  but  Marius  threatened  them  with  the 
weight  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  wad. 
without  regard  to  his  obligations  to  Mecel* 
lus,  ordered  the  liQtor  to  conduct  the  con- 
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aal  l»  'prison.  Bis  ^rmoesB  ^atnph^, 
•nd  flamed  bim  the  fft?or  of  the  people* 
He  «nerward8  modified  the  law  prqiosed 
hf  Oraechus  for  the  divisioii  of  coro 
wnong  the  poor  citizens,  so  as  to  spars 
ihe  public  treasory.  He  then  stood  can- 
didate Hot  the  edilesfaip,  but  without 
success.  He  was,  however,  appointed  pm^ 
tor.  Having  been  charged  with  procur- 
ing his  election  by  bribery,  he  was  acquit* 
tsd,  and  discharged  ^e  duties  of  his  office 
t»  general  satisfaction,  supplying  the  defl- 
tiencies  of  his  education  by  the  natural 
strength  of  bis  understandins.  Tits  office 
of  pro-pretor  of  Spain,  which  was  confer- 
red on  him  the  following  ^ear,  he  ^!fs- 
cbarged  with  great  reputation.  He  de- 
Kvered  the  country  from  robbera,  and  en- 
deavored to  ci^lizetbe  yet  savage  natives. 
On  his  return,  he  again  devotied  himself 
t6  political  atffiurs;  and,  by  his  marriage 
with  Julia,  thiB  aunt  of  Julius  Oassar,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  illustrious  Julian 
ftmily.  A  wider  career  was  now  open  to 
him.  He  accompanied  the  consul  Q. 
Caecilius  MetelluS)  as  his  liemenant,  to  the 
Jugorthine  war.  His  courage  and  his 
paoence  in  hardships,  in  which  he  placed 
nirnself  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, gained  for  hi^  the  esteem  of  Metel- 
His  and  the  love  of  the  army.  But  Marius 
Was  so  ungrateful  as  to  vilify  the  man  who 
had  raned  hitn  from  obscurity,  in  order  to 
rise  by  his  fall.  Thdr  hatred  increased 
daily.  At  length  Marius  asked  permission 
of  Metelhis  to  fetum  to  Kome,  in  order  to 
seek  for  the  consulship.  Metellus,  not 
without  ridicule,  refused  his  Request;  but 
Marius  continued  his  importunity,  till  he 
obtained  his  object,  a  ^w  days  before  the 
election  of  the  consuls.  In  six  days  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and,  by  calumnies 
against  Metellis,  and  the  4iost  extravagant 
promises,  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  completely,  that  he  was  chosen 
imanimously ;  and,  although  Metellus  bad 
been  appointed  proconsul  of  Numidia  for 
tLe  third  time,  he  obtuned  the  command 
in  that  province  (B.  C.  106].  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  was  his  colleague  m  the  consul- 
riiip.  As  Marius  perceived  that  his  ple- 
beian origin  would  never  permit  him  to 
ffOin  the  support  of  the  patricians,  and  that 
he  could  expect  nothing  but  from  a  power- 
ful partv  among  the  common  people,  he 
dei'lared  himsen*the  enemy  of  the  nobles. 
In  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  Mobility  in  his   public 

recbes,  was  the  favor  of  the  populace, 
the  rich  refused  to  enrol  t^iemselves  in 
his  legions,  in  order  to  complete  the  num- 
hatj  he  bad  tecotUBt  to  the  lowest  class  (^ 
voi-  rnu  35 


dtizeBS,  vrbo  hsd  previously  been  eni^ 
ployed  only  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  and  taught  the  Roman  people 
to  enrich  themselves  by  the  service.  Wnh 
the  speed  of  lightning,  he  appeared  ia 
Utica,and  began  the  campaign.  In  th^ 
niean  time,  Jugurtha  had  found  an  ally  ia 
Bocchus,kinff^of  Mauritania.  Twoarmiefl 
Opposed  the  Romans.  Marius  avoided  a 
general  engagement  tiH  he  was  forped 
to  yield  to  Uto  impatience  of  his  men. 
He  then  directed  his  march  through  th^ 
deserts  at  Numidia  to  Oapsa,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  which  he  stormed  ancl  de- 
stroyed. Terrified  by  this  cruel  example, 
every  place  which  he  approached  surren*- 
dered.  While  Marius  was  prosecuting  the 
vwir,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  questor,  ar- 
rived with  a  r^nforcement  of  cavalry,  and, 
by  bis  courage,  his  perseverance  a^inst 
obstacles,  and  his  austere  manner  of  livitig, 
gained  the  friendshin  of  his  commander. 
Afler  the  capture  of  Mulucha,  Mantis  led 
his  troops  Imck  to  the  sea-coast,  in  order 
tO' place  them  in  winter  quarters.  On  this 
march,  Boccbus  and  Jugurtha  attacked 
him,  and  surrounded  him  m  his  intrench- 
inents.  The  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost; 
but,  during  the  night,  Marius  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  exhausted  with  dancing,  and  rev- 
elry, and  almost  entirely  destroyed  them. 
After  this  defeat,  Boccbus  made  his  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  persuaded  by 
Sylla  to  betray  Jugurtha  to  them.  Marius 
divided  a  part  of  Jugurtha's  territory  be- 
tween Bocchus  and  Hiempsal  II,  or  Man- 
drestal,  and  made  the  remainder  a  Roman 
province.  Before  his  return  to  the  capital^ 
he  received  the  unexpected  information 
that  he  was  chosen  consnl  the  second 
time.  The  people,  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had 
chosen  him  contrary  to  the  laws.  Marius 
received  in  Rome  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  then  marched  over  thp  Alps  to  Gaul, 
While  C.  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his  colleague, 
went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones, instead  of  passing  into  Italy,  had 
invaded  Spain,  and  thus  given  Marius  an 
opportunity  to  discipline  his  army.  As 
the  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was  unabated,  he 
w^as  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  tune 
in  succession.  The  barbarians  at  length 
returned  from  Spain,  and  threatened  to 
invade  Italy  from  two  sides.  Marius  sta- 
tioned his  army  at  the  coufiuence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleague 
Lutatlus  Catukis  was  to  take  his  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  Noricau  Alps.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  sliips  to  enter  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  he  constructed  a  canaJ^  die 
Fossa  Mariana,  tmiting  the  Waten  of  th« 
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Rhone  witli  the  Meditefranean,  to  supply 
the  army  whh  provisions  from  the  sea. 
This  work  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
the  Teiitones,  with  the  Ainbrones,  pitched 
their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.  Mo^ 
rius  hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so 
superior  a  force ;  and,  by  cutting  off  their 
n^eaiis  of  subsistence,  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  them.  But 
the  barbarians  determined  to  continue 
jtheir  course,  without  regard  to  the  Roman 
nrmy.  Mariua  pursupd  and  overtook  them 
at  AqucB  Sextiae.  He  first  attackeil  the 
Ambronea,  and,  on  the  n^t  day,  the  Toit^ 
tones,  and  destroyed  lK)th  armies  ( B.  C.  102)» 
X)n  the  report  of  this  victory,  messengera 
were  sent  from  Rome,  to  infonn  him  that 
Jie  was  appointed,  for  the  fifth  time,  to  the 
eonsulahip,  and  tliat  tlie  honor  of  u  second 
triumph  was  decreed  him.  The  lotteiv 
however,  he  would  not  accept  until  he 
had  made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbtuians  had 
entered  Italy  on  the  east :  Marius  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and 
marched  against  theiA.  They  then  sent 
jQn  embassy,  requesting  a  grant  of  territoiy 
in  which  they  might  reside.  But  Marius 
BcornfuUy  announced  to  tliem  the  total 
destruction  of  their  allies.  £xasperated 
by  this  news,  the  Cimbri  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Bojorix,  their  king,  called  up- 
on Marius,  to  fix  upon  a  time  and  place 
for  a  decisive  engagement.  He  selected  a 
plain  called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from 
Vercelli,  which  woiiW  not  allow  the  Cim- 
brian  army  (300,000  foot  and  15,000  horse) 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  superior- 
ity of  numbers.  The  Roiitan  aroily  was 
5^,000  strong.  Marius  reserved  to  him- 
self the  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was 
decided  by  Lut(j^Uus  and  Sylku  The  de- 
feat of  the  barlwuians  was  complete: 
150,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and  tlie 
'remainder  preferred  a  voluutaiy  death  to 
'slavery  (B.  C  11)1).  Marius  and  Lutatius 
'entered  the  city  In  triumph.  The  victo- 
rious general  was  apiwinteiri  consul  for  the 
sixtli  time,  although  the  noble  Metollus  Nu- 
rnidicus  was  kis  n  val.  He  now  entered  into 
a  combination  with  the  tribunes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year:  Apuleius  Saturninus  and  the 
pretor  Serviliua  Glaucla,  and,  iu  connex- 
ion with  them,  employed  every  means  to 
'gain  the  people,  and  (kprivetbe  patricians 
of  tlu^ir  privileges.  This  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  law,  tliat  ©very  order  of  the 
])eople  suoiild  be  confirmed  by  tlie  senate, 
Nvilhin  five  days  ai'ter  its  promulgation. 
The  senators  were  compelled  to  swear 
obedience  to  this  law ;  and  Metellus,  refus- 
}iig  to  do  it|  was  punished  with  exile.    In 


d)e  mean  tinie,  Marias  had  become  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  both  parties,  by  bi» 
ambiguous  conduct,  and,  on  the  next  con* 
flular  dection,  he  was  not  rechoeen.  Sat- 
urninus and  Glaucia  were  the  victims  of 
popular  fuiT.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of 
his  enemy  Metellus,  Marius  went  to  Am, 
under  pretence  of  performing  a  vow  to 
Cybele,  but,  in  reali^,  to  gain  new  impoiv 
tance  by  iundUng  a  new  war. '  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  astoni^ed  to  find  iumself 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  and  Sylla  the 
favorite  of  the  people.  His  hatred  was 
excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  consuls  bad  not 
checked  it  in  its  commencement  Soon 
afler  tliis,  the  social  war  broke  out  Ma- 
rius gained  a  few  victories  in  an  inferior 
.command,  but  acquiced  less  reputation 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  His 
stren^h  was  broken  by  age  and  fiickneas, 
and,  m  the  midst  of  the  war,  he  reagned 
his  office.  This  dangerous  coptest  was 
hardly  closed,  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Marius  and  Sylku  They 
were  both  canilidates  for  the  command 
against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  favored 
Syihu  P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favored  Marius, attacked  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  dix^ve  Sylia  from  Rome. 
Marius  received  tlte  chief  command ;  but 
the  army  marched  to  Rome  und^  iiis  ri- 
val, where  Marius  was  committiiig  tlie 
greatest  violences  against  the  friends  of 
Sylla.  Sylla  euterwi  die  city  without  re- 
sistance. Marius  and  his  son  fled,  and 
wei-e  proscribed.  Separated  from  bis  son, 
Marius  wandered  about  on  tlie  coasts  of 
Italy,  and,  afler  escaping  several  times  tha 
nunBuit  of  liis  ene^nies,  was  found  by  some 
horsemen  in  a  marsh.  He  was  conducted 
naked  to  Mintumee,  where  the  magistrate, 
afler  some  deUberation,  resolved  to  obojr 
tlie  oixlers  of  tli^  senate  and  of  Sylla.  But 
the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  intrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and 
words  of  Marius,  dropped  his  sword,  and 
the  ^ople  of  MinturncB,  nnoved  with  com- 
passion, conducted  him  to  the  coast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  Africa. 
JEie  landed  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
joined  his  son,  who  had  sought  assistaiice 
m  Numidia  in  vain.  They  spent  the  win- 
ter togetlier  in  the  island  Ceroina.  Wlien 
they  received  information  that  their  party 
had  once  more  triumphed  in  Italy,  by 
means  of  Cinna,  Marius  hastened  to  re- 
turn. He  declined  the  honors  oflered 
him,  and  united  himself  with  Cinna'and 
Sertorius.  They  resolved  to  attack  the 
city,  which  was  defended  by  Octaviua. 
•Provisions  and  soldiers  failing  in  the  city^ 
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ibe  senate,  theretbre,  ofiered  to  throw 
open  tlie  gates,  on  condition  tliot  uo  Ro> 
man  should  be  put  to  death  witliout  trial. 
This  was  granted.  Marius  was  at  first 
unwiUing  to  enter  the  city,  till  the  act  of 
proscription  against  him  was  repealed. 
But  while  the  citizens  were  assembled  to 
rescind  the  act,  he  entere<l  with  his  infu- 
riated followers,  and,  in  riolation  of  the 
conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna 
finally  put  an  end.  lie  hod  given  oitlers 
fbr  the  death  of  every  one  whose  salutpr 
tion  he  did '  not  returrv  Almost  all  tne 
senators,  who  were  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar party,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated.'  Wlien  the  term  of 
Cinna's  consulship  ^vas  completed,  he 
declared  hunself  and  Marius  consuls. 
Marius  was  now  70  years  of  age,  and 
enjoyed  this  dignity  for  tiie  seventh  time  ; 
but  17  days  afler  he  died  (B.  C.  8(i),'  ex- 
hausted by  bis  preceding  sufferings,  and 
by  the  anxiety  which  the  threats  of  Sylla 
occasioned. 

Marivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain 
de  j  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  Iwrn  in 
Paris,  1688,  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre ;  thinking  that  nothing 
new  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter pieces,  Marivaux  wrote  comedies  of. 
intrigue.  He  was  not  without  delicacy, 
but  it  was  connected  with  a  certain  little- 
ness. His  characters  want  life,  his  plots 
Tariety.  The  devclopement  of  the  in- 
trigue is  so  simple,  that  the  denouement  Is 
discoverable  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
so  far-fetched  and  affected,  that  the  French 
have  ^ven  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  af- 
fectation of  manner  or  ^expression  [man- 
vaudase).  At  the  lime  of  their  appear- 
ance, his  dramas  were  popular;  but  a  few 
only  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Amoiig 
bis  other  productions,  the  best  is  his  Vxe 
de  Marimine,  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing situations,  faithful  delineations  and 
tenderness  of  sentiment :  Le  Paysanpar- 
tenu ;  Le  Philosophe  inaigeni,  &c.,  are  not 
of  much  merit  The  same  forced  and 
conceited  style  that  disfigures  his  theatri- 
cal prodnctions,  prevails  in  these  ro- 
mances. He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  academy   in  1743,  and  died  in 
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MARJOitABf  {origanum);  a  ^nus  of  la- 
biate plants,  two  or  three  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  fbr 
cnBnary  purposes.  Thejr  are  very  agree- 
able aromadcs,  and  difiuse  a  sweet  and 
ffleasant  odor. 

Mark,  Countt  or,  in  the  former  circle 
c€  Westphalia,  at  present  in  the  Prussiaa 


provu3ce  of  WestphaUa,  gOTempnent  of 
Minden,  contains  657  square  miles.  Part 
of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  f)art  mountain- 
ous. It  affonls  much  iron-ore  and  co&l% 
which  furnish  fuel  for  th^  many  manufac- 
tories in  all  kinds  of  wares  of  metal. 
About  5000  people  are  here  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  In  1801,  the  inhaliitants 
amounted  to  133,000.  In  1807,  the  coun- 
ty of  Mark  was  added  to  the  grand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  formed  tlie  greater  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Buhr.  In  1813,  it 
reverted  to  Prussia. 
^ARJc.  (See  Marches.) 
Mark  Antony.  (See  ^ntoniusJ) 
Mark,  the  Evangelist  ;  according  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  person 
known  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
name  of  John  Mark,  who  was,  fbr  many 
yeai's,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Peter 
on  their  journeys.  His  motlier  Mary  was 
genei-ally  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his 
house  at  Jerusalem  was  open  constantly 
fbr  the  reception  of  the  apostles.  He  was 
himself  present  at  a  part  of  th^  events 
which  he  relates,  and  received  his  infor- 
mation partly  from  eye-witnesses.  His 
gospel  is  plainly  intended  for  Christian 
converts  from  paganism.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  whetlier  it  was  first  read  at 
Rome  or  Alexandria,  v^ere  he  had  estab- 
Dshed  churches,  or  at  Antioch.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  evangelists 
by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  his  character  as  Messiah,  which 
could  be  important  only  to  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  genuineness  of  his  gospel  liae 
never  been  questioned  with  any  good 
grounds. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  a  weight  used 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  several 
Commodities,  especially  gold  and  silver. 
When  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  the 
mark,  it  is  divided  into  24  carats.— -J^farJk 
is  also,  in  England,  a  money  of  account, 
and  in  some  other  countries  a  coin.  The 
English  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  13^.  4c2.,  and  the  Scotch  maiic 
is  of  equal  value  in  Scotch  money  of  ac- 
count. (For  the  mark-banco  of  Ham- 
burg, see  Coins.) 

Mark,  Library  or  St,    {See  Venice.) 
Mark,  Order  of  St.;  a  Venetian  or- 
der, the  origin  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  doge,  as  well  as  the  senate,  elected 
knights  of  St.  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion.   Foreigners,  also,  particularly  schol- 
ars, wtre  elected. 
Mark,  Place  of  St.    (See  Venice.) 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  crit- 
ic, was  bom  m  1693,  and  received  hi&  ed- 
ucation at  Can'Ji)ridge.    In  1717,  be  ob« 
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tained  a  Ibllowshfp  in  that  universiQr) 
which  he  held  until  his  dentil  m  1776. 
Hi&  iiroe  was  devoted  to  his  fovorite 
etuoiesi,  uninterrupted  by  any  avocations 
but  those  of  a  college  and  travelling  tutor. 
His  principal  works  are,  an  edition  of  the 
ShflviB  of  Statius ;  Notes  on  Maximus  Tyr- 
ins ;  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  ;  with 
a  Dissertation  upon  four  Orations  ascribed 
to  Cicero ;  an  editioa  of  the  SiippUces  Mu- 
Kerea  of  Euripides;  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  tract  De  Oracorum  qitmtd 
Declinatumtj  and  odier  philological 
works. 
Marlborouoh,  Duke  of.    (See  Cfkur- 

Marl.  Compact  limestone  (q.  v.),  by 
increase  of  argillaceous  matter,  passes  into 
rnurl.  Marl  is  essentially  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  various 
proportions.  But  some  marls  are  more  or 
less  indurated,  while  others  are  friable  and 
earthy.  In  some,  the  argillaceous  ingre- 
dient is  comparatively  small,  while  in 
(Others  it  abounds,  and  furnishes  the  pre- 
dominant characters.  The  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  the  latter  sometimes  pass 
into  cluy.  Marl  frequently  contains  sand 
find  some  other  foreign  ingredients. 
Some  divide  marls  into  calcareous  and 
argillaceous,  others  into  indurated  and 
earthy.  The  hardness  of  indurated  marl 
is  inconsiderable.  In  most  cases,  it  may 
be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  and  may 
always  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  It  has  a 
dull  aspect,  like  chalk  or  clay,  oflen  with 
a  few  glimmering  spots  arising  from  sand 
or  mica.  Its  fracture,  usually  earthy,  may 
also  be  splintery  or  conchoidal.  It  is 
opaque ;  its  color  commonly  gray,  oflen 
shaded  with  yellow,  blue,  brown,  black, 
&c*  It  also  presents  shades  of  green,  and 
is  sometimes  reddish  or  yellowish-brown. 
Specific  gravity  usually  between  2.3  and 
2.7.  It  occurs  in  masses  eitlier  compact 
or  possessing  a  slaty  structure.  All  solid 
marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, usually  In  the  cour^  of  a  year,  but 
sometimes  a  longer  period  is  requisite. 
Tiie  same  changes  generally  take  place  in 
a  very  short  time,  when  the  marl  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  with  which  it  forma  a 
short  paste.  It  crumbles  more  ea^ly,  and 
forms  a  more  tenacious  paste  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becx>mes  more  argillaceous.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  easily  fbsible.  AU 
marls  effervesce  with  acids,  somedmes 
very  briskly  and  sometimes  feebly,  accord- 
tng  to  their  solidity  and  the  proportion  of 
oirbonate  of  liu^  which  may  vary  from 


25  to  80  per  cenC:  mdeed,  m  the aipBi- 
ceous  marls,  it  is  oncn  much  less.  Earthy 
marl  diffi^rs  iVom  the  preceding  by  being 
more  or  less  friable,  or  even  loose ;  but  they 
padually  pass  into  each  other.  Like  this 
indurated  marl,  it  may  be  either  calcare^ 
ous  or  ai^llaceous.  Itsonictimes  greatly' 
resembles  clay,  but  may  be  tlisdnguished 
by  its  effervescence  in  acids.  Mui,  like 
clay,  belongs  both  to  secondary  and  allu- 
vial earths,  where  it  occurs  in  mastes  or 
in  beds;  Hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum, 
or  with  sand  or  cl^y.  It  contains  various 
oiganic  remains,  as  shells,  fish,  bones. of 
birds  and  Of  quadrupeds,  and  sometimed 
vegetables.  The  organic  remains  are  nu* 
merous  and  extremely  interesting  in  the 
marly  strata  examined  by  Cuvior  and 
Brongniart  in  the  vicinity  of  Pans.  Maii 
is  found  more  or  less  in  most  countries. 
Its  most  general  use  is  as  a  manure.  Tho 
fertihty  of  any  soil  depends  in  a  great  de<- 
gree  on  the  suitable  proportion  of  the 
earths  which  it  contains ;  and  whether  a 
calcareous  or  an  aipllaceous  marl  will  be 
more  suitable  to  a  given  soil,  may  be  de- 
terntined  wiUi  much  probability  by  its  te* 
nacity  or  looseness,  moisture  or  diynefls. 
To  employ  marls  judiciously,  therefbro, 
the  farmer  shouki  be  in  some  degree  ao- 
quaiuted  with  the  chemical  properties  or 
constlment  parts  of  the  marl  ioelf^  and 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  soiL  He  may^ 
in  general,  determine  the  existence  o^ 
marl  by  its  falling  into  powder,  wbea 
dried,  afler  exposure  to  moist  air.  To 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, the  calcareous  part  may  be  ex* 
tracted  from  a  given  weight  of  the  mari, 
by  solution  in  acids,  and  the  residue, 
being  dried  and  weighed,  will  give  the 
quantitY  of  ckiy  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy.   (See  Manures.) 

Marlowe,  Christopher  ;  an  eminent 
English  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1587.  So 
afterwards  settied  in  London,  and  became 
an  actolr,  as  well  as  a  writer  fi>r  the  stage. 
Besides  six  tragedies  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  one  written  in  conjunctioa, 
vritlfThomas  Nashe,  he  lefl  a  tFaiisiation  of 
the  Rape  of  Helen,  by  Coluthus ;  some  of 
Ovid's  Ellegies  ;  the  first  book  of  Locan^ 
Pharsalia ;  and  the  Hero  and  Leander  of 
Musseus,  completed  by  George  X^hapmaik. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  it  took 
place  previously  to  1593,  and  was  owing 
to  a  woimd  received  from  the  band  of  a 
servant-mani  whom  he  had  attacked  oa 
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•uspieioii  of  being  rivi&led  by  him  in  the 
fevore  of  a  midtress. 

Marlt,  Marly-le-Roi,  or  Marlt-la- 
Machinb  ;  a  village  of  France,  1}  league 
fwm  VersaiUeSy  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
of  the  same  name.  It  stlU  cootaina  some 
fine  couiitty-aeats ;  but  the  royal  castle 
buik  by  Louis  XIV,  and  the  beautiful 
xardens^  attached  to  it,  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tioA.  It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its 
^water-works  for  supplying  Versailles  with 
water.  The  celebrated  machine,  which 
■conducted  the  water  over  the  Seine,  hav- 
ing fidlen  to  decay,  ks  place  is  supplied 
by  a  feccing  pump,  Which  raises  the 
w«ter  500  feet,  and  an  aqueduct  of  36 
arches. 

Marm ONT,  August  Frederic  Louis  Vt- 
^eme  de,   duke  of  Ragusa,  marshal  of 
France,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Chatillon  on 
the  Seine,  of  an  ancient  &mily.    From 
liis  16th  year  he  served  in  the  artillery, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  revolu- 
tkmaiy  war,  particularly  in  the  campaigns 
m  Italy,  so  that  Napoleon  took  him  to 
£gy pt    He^was  one  of  the  few  who  knew 
«f  genial  Bonaparte's  intention  to  return. 
Itemont   supported  his  general  on  the 
18th  Brumaire  (q.  v.^    After  having  taken 
part  hi  all  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he 
iell  into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.    Yet,  in 
1813,    he    again    received  a    command 
against  the  alliea    Upon  tbeur  march  to 
JhunSy  he  was  beaten  at  Fere  Ghampenoise, 
w^  concluded,  after  they  had  reached  the 
French  capital,  rhe  armistice  and  capitu- 
iation,  March  30,  1814.    After  this,  the 
HXth  corps  dParmie,  under  Marmont,  form- 
ed at  Essone  the  van  of  Napoleon  ;  but 
when  (April  4)  the  marshal  declared  him- 
self for  me  senate,  who  had  prononnced 
Napoleon's  dethronement,  his  corps  left 
itt  position,  and  the  emperor  abdicated. 
After  the  restorstion,  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
was  made  captam  of  tlie   king's  body 
ffoard,  and,  as  such,  fb1k)wed  the  king 
(March  SO,  1815}  to  Ghent.     Napoleon 
wouki  not  trust  bim  after  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.    It  was  generally  believed,  but 
iBConBcdy,  that  Marmont  was  t>ribed  to 
eapitulate ;  his  conduct,  however,  cannot 
escape  censure.     The  duke  was  made 
peer  of  France.    In  1826,  he  was  sent  as 
amlMBBador  to  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror Nicholas   at   Moscow.     In  1880, 
be   was    a^^inted    to    command    the 
king>  troops  against  the  people,  when 
«  mistiiken  feelmg  of  honor  made  him 
fight  for  the  ministers,  whom  he  abhorred, 
«  M.  AngD  tMtified  on  the  trial  of  the  ex* 
JU5» 


niinistere  (Oct  26,  1830).*  M.  Laffitte^ 
tesdmony  m  tlie  same  trial  (December  16) 
must  also  not  be  overiooked.  (For  tlie 
part  which  Marmont  played  during  the 
memorable  days  of  July,  1830,  see  Iranctj 
division  Mstory  qf  Fhmce,)  He  left 
France  with  Charles  X,  and  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  resides,  according  to 
the  last  accounts.  He  has  promised  an 
account  of  his  command  during  the  late 
revolution. 

Marmontel,  John  Francis ;  a  distin- 
guished French  writer,  was  bom  in  1723, 
at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  the  Limousin. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family, 
the  o6%pring  of  parents  in  a  humble  sitiH 
ation  of  life ;  but  liis  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  attainments  much  superior  to 
her  rank,  &vored  his  ardor  for  mental  cul- 
tivation ;  and  by  her  influence  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Mauriac. 
At  the  age  of  15,  his  &uier  placed  him 
vrith  a  merchant  at  Clermont ;  but  having 
expressed  bis  dislike  of  this  occupation, 
he  was  enabled  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  college  of  Clermont,  where  he  gradual- 
ly acquired  pupils ;  and  his  father  soon  af- 
ter dying,  he  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  &mily.  lie  subsequently  engaged  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  in  a  seminary  of 
Bemardines,  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a 
distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes  at 
the  Floral  games,  which  acqiured  bim  the 
noticeof  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him 
to  try  his  fortune  at  Paris.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1745,  and,  after  experi- 
encing sou>e  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  raised  him 
into  competence  and  celebrity ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  the  king's  mis- 
tress, madame  Pompadour,  he  was  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  the  royal  buildings, 
under  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Ma- 
rigny.  Having  distinguished  himself  liy 
writing  'some  of  his  well-known  tales,  td 
assist  his  fHend  Boissy,  then  intrusted  with 
the  Merciare  de  France^  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  it  was  given  to  him,  and,  resigning 
his  post  of  secretary,  he  took  up  his  atK>de 
with  madame  Geomrin.  He  subsequently 
lost  the  Mercure  de  Prance,  by  merely  i^e- 
peating,  in  company,  a  joke  upon  the 
duke  d'Aumout,  and  was  committed  to 
the  Bastile,  because  he  would  not  give  u^ 
the  real  author.    In  1763,  after  much  op- 

*  M.  Arago  al»o  tertifled  on  this  trial,  U»at  he 
was  convinced  from  the  information  which  be 
bad  received  from  general  Fov,  colonel  Fabvier, 
and  the  Prussian  general  Moffling,  that^larmQUI 
was  not  bribed  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation  of 
Parii. 
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position,  he  succeeded  Marivaax  as  a 
member  of  the  French  academy.  His 
next  literary  production  was  Bdigcdre^ 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  tiberal  senti^ 
ments  in  favor  of  toleration,  was  censured 
by  the  Sorboune,  and  widely  read  in  eve- 
ry country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  bene- 
fit Gretry,  he  worked  up  several  little  sto- 
ries into,  comic  operas,  which  were  all 
acted  with  great  success.  On  the  death  of 
Duclos,  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  France.  He  took  part  in  the  celebrated 
musical  dispute  between  Gluck  and  Pic- 
ciul,  as  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  In  1789, 
on  the  death  of  D'Alembert,  he  was  elect- 
ed secretary  to  the  French  academy.  Oa 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  the  education  of  his 
childi-en,  and  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  tal^  of  a  more  serious  cast  than  his 
former  ones ;  together  with  his  amusing 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  In  April, 
1797,  he  was  chosen  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders ;  but,  his  election  being  sub- 
sequently declared  null,  he  again  retired 
to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apo^ 
plexy,  in  December,  1799,  in  the  77th  year 
of  his  age.  Marmontel  holds  a  high 
,  place  among  modem  French  authors. 
Warm  and  eloquent  on  elevated  subjects ; 
easy,  lively,  inventive  and  ingenious  on 
light  ones,  he  addresses  himself  vrith 
equal  success  to  the  imagination,  the 
judgmbut  and  the  hearL  His  Contes  Mo- 
rauxy  in  general,  inculcate  useful  and  val- 
uable lessons,  but  their  morality  is  sonie^ 
times  questionable.  Some  of  his  didactic 
works  in  prose,  continue  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed, and  more  especially  his  course  of 
literature  inserted  in  the  EncydofpidU. 
Since  his  death, besides  his  own  memoirs, 
there  have  appeared  Memoirs  of  the  Re- 
gency of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (printed 
from  hb  MS.,  in  2  vols.,  12mo.).  The 
Works  of  Marmontel  have  been '  collected 
into  an  editkm  of  32  volumes,  octavo. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  anciently  the  Pro- 
pontis  ;  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
about  (>0  leagues  in  length,  and  20  in  its 

r latest  breadth.  It  communicates  to  the 
W.  with  the  Archiiielago,  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  with  tlie  Black  sea  to  the 
N.  £.  by  the  straits  of  Constantinople. 
Constantinople  hes  on  its  western  shore. 
The  tides  are  hardly  perceptible,  the  nav- 
igation easy.  A  current  sets  from  the 
lilack  sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which, 
in  turn,  runs  into  the  Archipelago. 

Marmot  (ardomys) ;  a  genus  of  small 
qua(lruj)e(ls, somewhat  resembling  the  rats, 
with  which  they  were  classed  by  Liii- 


niBus.  They  have  two  mcisore  in  cteh 
jaw,  and  ten  grinders  in  the  upper,  and 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  four  toes,  and  a 
tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb,  on  the  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder.  There  are 
several  species,  the  most  strikuig  of  which 
are  the  Alpine  mannot  (A,  Mpinus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  sboit 
tail;  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  approach- 
ing to  brown  towards  the  head.  This 
species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe^ 
just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  fiseds  on  insects,  roots  and  vegetables. 
When  these  animals  (which  live  hi  socie- 
ties) are  eating,  they  post  a  sentinel,  who 
gives  a  shriU  whistle  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger,  when  they  all  retire  into 
their  burrows,  which  are  formed  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  and  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  They  remain  in  these  re- 
trefits,  in  a  torpid  state,  fit>m  the  autumn 
till  Ajpril.  They  are  easily  tamed.  The 
Quebec  marmot  (A.  tmpdra)  iobabitB 
the  northern  part  of  the  American  confi*' 
nent  It  appears  to  be  a  86litary  animal, 
dwells  in  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  has 
the  faculty  of  ascijnding  trees.  Its  bur- 
rows are  almost  perpendicular,  «md  situ* 
ated  in  dry  spots,  at  some  distance  fi^oni 
the  water.  When  fat,  itissometimes  eaten. 
Its  fur  is  of  no  value. — Woodchuck  Ml. 
monax).  This  species,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  of  ground-hog,  is 
common  in  all  the  Middle  States,  living^in 
societies,  and  makmg  barrows  ip  the  sides 
of  hills,  wliich  extend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  tenninate  in  chambers  lilied 
with  dry  grass,  leaves,  &c.  They  ffeed  oh 
vegetables,  and  are  very  fond  of  red-clover. 
They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  are 
very  cleanly.  The  female  produces  six 
young  at  a  birth.  There  are  many  other 
marmots  inhabiting  North  America  which 
have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
sub-genus  ^emtoD^u^.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these  is  the  Prairie  dog,or  Wiston  wish 
(A,  ludovicicmtut).  It  has  received  the  name 
of  prcdrie  dog  from  a  supposed  «milari^ 
between  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking 
of  a  small  dog.  They  live  in  large  com- 
munities ;  their  villages,  as  they  are  term- 
ed by  the  hunters,  sometimes  being  many 
miles  in  extent  The  entrance  to  each 
burrow  is  at  the  summit  of  the  mound  of 
eartli  thrown  up,  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavation  below.  The  hole  ikscends 
vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
afier  which  it  continues  in  an  obKque 
direction.  This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of 
the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and,  to  protect  itself  against  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  moudi  of  its 
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bote,  and  constructs  a  neat  globular  cell  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  com- 
pactly put  together,  that  it  might  be  rolled 
along  the  ground  almost  without  injury. 
The  other  American  species  of  this  sub- 

fenus  are,  Parryi  gvHatus,  JHckardsoniy 
yanldim,  Bucheyi,  Douglasiy  lateralis^ 
HoodL  (See  Richardson,  Faun,  Jbiu  Bar. 
and  Godman^  M'ai,  Hist,) 

Marne,  a  river  of  France,  rises  ne^ir 
Ijangres,  runs  about  220  miles,  and  enters 
the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Paris. 
-  Marocco.  (See  Morocco.) 
Maronites  ;  a  sect  of  Eastern  Chris- 
tians, whose  origin  was  a  consequence  of 
the  Monothelidc  controversy.  In  the 
iierenth  century,  the  opinion  that  Christ, 
though  he  united  in  himself  the  divine 
and  human  nature,  bad  but  one  will 
(Monothelitism),  arose  among  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  was  supported  by  several  em* 
perofs,  partieulariy  Heraclius.  But  when 
their  last  patron,  the  emperor  Philip  Bar* 
danes,  died,  in  713,  the  Mouotheiites  were 
eondemned  and  banished  by  his  successor, 
AnastasiuB.  The  remnant  of  this  party 
survived  in  the  Mcaronites,  so  named  fh)m 
tlieir  fouader  Maron-^  society  of  monks 
In  Syria,  about  mount  Lebanon,  which  is 
inentioned  as  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
Another  monk,  John  Maro,  or  Marum, 
-ajao  preached  Monothelitism  there  {n 
tho  seventh  century.  Redded  as  rebels 
by  the  Melchites^  or  Christians  who  ad* 
hered  to  the  oj^ons  of  the  emperor, 
the^  became,  in  the  country  of  LebancHi, 
which  is  now  called  Kesruan^  a  wariike 
mountain  people,  who  defended  their 
political  as  well  as  then*  religious  inde- 
pendence boldly  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  who,  even  now,  under  the  Turk- 
isfa  government,  resist  the  pavment  of  a 
4ribirte,  like  the  Druses.  The.  political 
constitution  of  tlie  Maronites  is  that  of  a 
aaiKtary  oomraonwealdi.  Governed  by 
their  ancient  customanr  rights,  defended 
£rom  external  attacks,  they  support  then>^ 
aelvea,  among  the  mountains,  by  husband* 
ry  and  the  ppo^uce  of  their  vineyuds  and 
mulberry-trees.  A  common  spirit  unites 
tbein.  In  simplicity  of  manners,  temper^ 
ance  and  hospitality,  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Arabians.  Revenge  for  murder 
is  permitted  among  therh^  and,  as  a  sign 
of  nobility,  they  wear  tlie  green  turixm. 
Their  ehurch  constitution  resembles  very 
jnueh  that  of  the  okl  Greek  church. 
Since  the  tweHih  century,  they  have  sev- 
eral times  submitted  to  tho  pope,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with- 
out giving  up  their  own  peculiarities.  At 
Jact^  CJefioent  Xli  induced  them  to  apcept 


the  decrees  of  the  conncit  of  Trent,  at  a 
synod  held  in  1736,  at  their  convent  of 
Marhanna.  Till  that  time,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  under  both  forms. 
After  this  synod,  their  priests  still  retained 
the  right  to  marry,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  use  of  the  Arabic 
language  was  preserved  in  the  church 
service.  Mass,  only,  was  read  in  the  an- 
cient Syriac.  Their  head  is  called  tho 
ptctrusrck  of  Aniioch,  althou^  his  resi- 
dence is  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin, 
tipon  mount .  Lebanon,  and  he  gives  an 
account,  every  10  yeais,  to  the  pope,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Maronite  church. 
Under  him  are  the  bishops  and  other 
clergymen,  who  form  seven  degrees  of 
rank.  In  K^sraan  are  over  200  Maronite 
convents  and  nunneries,  which  profess  the 
rule  of  St  Antony,  and  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  gardening.  Since  1548, 
there  has  been  a  Maronite  college  estab^ 
lished  at  Rome,  for  the  education  of  cler* 
gymen;  yet  neither  this  estabtisbment, 
nor  the  mission  of  papal  nuncios,  has 
effected  an  entire  incorporation  of  this 
sect  with  the  Romish  church ;  and  those 
in  Kesruan,  as  well  as  the  larj^  numbers 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripob,  and  upon 
Cyprus,  still  retain  their  ancient  habits, 
and  some  even  their  ancient  litui^gy. 

Maroons  ;  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  The  appella- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ma- 
rony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  wliere  large  numbers  of  these 
fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to 
the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and 
brave  resistance  againstihe  whites.  When 
Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
in  1655,  about  1500  slaves  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  were  caUM  Maroons* 
They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  reduced,  bv  the  aid  of  blood-hounds* 
(See  Dallas's  HtMory  of  the  Maroons,) 

Marot,  Clement,  a  French  epigramma- 
tist and  writer  of  liglit  lyrical  pieces,  from 
whom  die  French  date  the  beginning  of 
their'poetry,  bom  at  Cahors,  1505,  went  to 
Paris  as  page  of  Margaret  of  France, 
duchess  of  Alencon,  whose  brother,  Fran- 
cis I,  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  the 
Netherlands.  His  amour  with  the  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poitiers  is  well  known.  In 
1525,  having  followed  the  king  to  Ital^, 
he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Pavia.  After  his  return  to 
ftris,  he.  was  suspected  of  beiing  &Tora, 
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Me  to  CaMobm,  «Ad  wm  thrown  into 
prison.  His  time,  during  bis  confinement, 
was  spent  in  iirepoiing  a  modernized  edi- 
tion of  tne  Romance  of  the  Rose,  and  the 
^^  finally  set  him  at  liberty.  His  con- 
nexion with  Margaret,  now  qoeen  of  Na- 
^mrre,  with  whom  he  bad  quarrelled,  was 
fcnewed,  but  could  not  protect  him  from 
pew  difficulties  on  account  of  his  religious 
•eutiments,  and  he  fled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Geneva  (1543),  where  Calvia 
^cceeded  in  making  him  a  proselyte  to 
the  new  doctrines.  He  soon  recanted  his 
l^lession  of  faith,  returned  to  Paris,  and» 
not  long  after,  again  fled  to  Turin,  where 
he  died  in  1544.  Marot  had  an  agreeable 
ftnd  fertile  fancy,  a  lively  wit,  witli  « 
certain  levity  of  character.  All  his  po- 
«m(seyeii  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
l^iade  in  conjunction  with  Beza^and  for 
a  long  time  used  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  France,  are  in  an  epigram* 
matic  manner.  Nature  and  naiv4i  are 
the  characteristics  of  his  style,  called, 
by  the  French,  ^tyU  McaroHque,  His 
works  have  been  repeatedly  printed^  with 
those  of  his  fiither,  John»  and  his  son, 
Michael.  They  appeared  by  themselves 
(Par^  1B24),  with  his  hfe  and  a  glos- 
wiy. 

ilAKBVKGy  Frederic  William,  a  Ger- 
man musician  of  eminence,  bom  at  See- 
hausen,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  171d 
He  passed  some  portion  of  his  youthful 
years  in  the  French  metropolis^  and,  on 
ins  return  to  his  native  country,  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  one  of  the 
mioisterB  at  Beriin,  in  which  capital  he 
was  afterwards  phiced  by  the  government 
at  the  head  of  the  lottery  department 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  connected  with  the  science  of  mu* 
sic,  especially  of  a  history  of  the  organ, 
fixmi  tne  earliest  antiquity,  replete  with 
kiformation,^ut  which  he,  unfortunately, 
did  not  Kve  entirely  to  complete.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  are  the  Art  of 
Playing  on  the  Harpsichord ;  a  Treatise 
on  Fugoe  (Berim),  considered  by  Koll* 
man  to  be  the  most  profound  and  masteiv 
hf  work  of  the  kind  in  the  German  lan« 
guage;  Historical  and  Critical  Memoirs 
to  promote  the  Study  of  Musical  History, 
a  periodical  work,  fining  five  octavo  vol- 
omes ;  a  Manual  of  Thorough  Bass  and 
Compositien ;  Elements  of  the  Theory 
of  Music;  Iiitrod>icdon  to  the  Art  of 
fiSingmg;  Introduction  to  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music ; 
Critical  Letters  on  Muac  (2  vols, j ;  Essay 
on  Musical  Temperament ;  liesiaes  a  vast 
number  of  atngie  songs,  odes,  4&c    Hk 


death  took  jdace  at  B^riio,  ikam  a  qcmi* 

suniption,  in  1795. 

MjLRqu£,L£TTER  0FJ{SeeLeUer  o/Moft] 

Mjuk^uesas,  Mae^^uis  of  Mfi^nozA^s 
Islands,  or  Menooca  Isla>i>s  ;  a  cluster 
of  five  islands  in  the  South  Padfic  ocean, 
first  discovered  by  Mendoc,  a  Spaniojxl,  in 
1597,  and  visited  by  captain  Cook,  in 
1774.  The  trees,  nbnts,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  these  isles,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society  ides.  The 
refreshments  to  be  got  are  hogs,  fowls, 
plantains,  yams,  and  some  other  roots ; 
likewise  hread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts;  but 
of  these,  not  many.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  finest  race  of  people  in  this  sea.  Tho 
afiinity  of  tlieir  language  to  that  spoken 
in  Otaheite  and  the  Society  isles,  showB 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nation.  The 
men  are  punctured,  or  tattooed  from  head 
to  foot  Lieiftenant  Paulding,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  cruise  of  the  II.  Statee* 
schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islanda  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  (New  York,  1B31),  «ay% 
^  The  men  of  the  Marquesas  were  in^gen 
eral  quite  naked ;  but  few  ornaments 
were  worn  by  either  sex.  A  few  were  tat- 
tooed aU  over ;  others  but  slightly.  Some 
had  pricked  into  their  flesh,  mh^  buds^  and 
beasts,  of  all  kinds  known  ta  thenib 
Others  were  tattooed  blaeki  even  to  the 
inner  part  of  their  lips.  There  are  mea 
who  pursue  tattooing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. Tlie  men  are  findy  fiicm^,  large 
and  active.  Their  teeth  are  veiy  bewnii- 
ful.  A  plurality  of  wivee  is  not  adoiitted 
among  them.  The  only  arms  aowge»- 
erally  used  are  muskets."  Populatioaof 
the  group,  vaguely  estimated  at  SOfiOQ. 
Lon.  138^  45^  to  140°  8(y  W.;  ha.  »*  36^ 
to  10°  30'  S. 

MARqusTET  (French,  nuarquetariefinmr^ 
queUr^  to  inlay) ;  inlaid  cabinet  work,  in 
Which  thm  slices  of  difiSsrent  colored 
wood,  sometimes  of  ivory,  pearl,  sh^  or 
metal,  are  inkid  on  a  groimdw  Works  ia 
which  black  and  while  only  are  employed, 
are  caUed  MortMcoes.  Marquetry  in  giasi^ 
precious  stones,  or  marble,  is  more  com- 
monly called  Afbffoie.  (q.  v.). 

MAEquETTE,  ^ose|^,  a  French  Jesuit 
and  missionary  in  North  America,  after 
having  visited  the  neater  part  of  Canada^ 
was  sent,  by  the  French  authoritiei^  ia 
compcmy  with  Joliette,  to  examme  the 
situation  and  course  of  the  Miasissippi. 
MarcHiette  and  his  par^  (1673)  ascended 
the  Outagamis  fiom  lake  Michigan,  and, 
descending  the  Wiseonski,  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  proceeded  as  fiir  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkanias.  Their  vofyn^ 
M^  Iktfe  room  to  doubt  tfiat  it  emptied 
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&ito  ibe  gn^of  M«kleo,  andy  not  thioldng; 
it  prudent  to  continue  their  course,  they 
returned  to  kike  Michigan,  by  the  lUinoia 
JUarquette  remained  among  the  Miamis 
till  his  death,  in  1G75.  This  event  caused 
his  discoveriea  to«  be  lost  sight  of  until 
they  were  again  brought  into  notice  by 
La  SaHe.  (q.  v.)  Miurqueue's  relation 
was  published  by  Tlt^venot  (1681),  in  a 
mipiilement  to  his  Mecueil  de  Voyof^es, 

MARqins,  Mar^dbss  (in  middle  Latin, 
marehio ;  Italian,  marchist ;  French,  mar' 
guis  ;  German,  markgraf)  ;  a  title  of 
honor,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke, 
first  given  to  those  who  commanded  the 
manSies.  (q*  v.).  Marquises  were  not 
known  in  kiPgtand,  till  king  Kichard  II, 
in  the  year  13^,  created  his  great  favoritei 
Robert  Vers,  the  earl  of  Oxford^  marqtus 
of  Dublin.  The  title  given  a  marquis,  in 
the  style  of  the  heralds,  is  mast  noble  and 
foteniprinc^ 

lilAREiAOB.  (For  the  legal  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  in  modem 
civilized  countries^  especially  England  and 
Hiie  U.  SmteS)  see  the  article  Husband  and 
Wyt*)  No  social  relation  is  more  univer^ 
sall^  established  than  matrimony,  resting, 
ii»  It  does,  on  the  fundamental  principles 
i^our  being,  and  ^ving  rise  to  the  pninaj^ 
alement  of  all  social  oroer  and  civiliEatioii 
— 4he  domestic  connexions.  Misguided 
philosophers  and  &natie  sects  have,  in' 
deed,  at  dififerent  times,  preached  against 
it,  and  even  suspended  its  exercise,  in  a 
limited  circle,  £>r  a  limited  time ;  but  such 
a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature  was 
necessarily  brief  As  marriage  is  a  con- 
aexioQ  existing  in  all  ages,  and  probably 
Vfk  all  nations,  Uiough  v^th  very  different 
degrees  of  strictness,  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  intereeting  phenomena  for  the 
inouirer  into  the  various  manifestations 
and  different  developemeuts  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature.  In  almost 
aU  .nations,  the  day  of  marriage  ia  cele- 
located  with  religious  ceremonies.  Nothing 
is  more  natund  than  to  pray  for  the  bless* 
jAg  of  Heaven  on  such  a  unioDy  and  the 
prayer  of  a  priest  is  generally  esteemed,  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  nations,  aa  most  effica- 
cious* WiUi  the  most  ancient  iohabitatita 
of  the  East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by 
preaents  madeyor  services  renderedrto  her 
parefitp.  (See  JacoL)  To  this  day ^  the 
game  practice  prevails  among  the  Cireaa- 
aiaiiSy  and  the  poorer  Turks  and  Chinese, 
AQBpeetiiw  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
PersianB,  Babylonians,  Indians,-  and  other 
jphahitanta  of  Asia,  the  ancient  writen 
liave  left  ua  httle  or  jio  information.  It  is 
pioly:  knqwi^  that  polygamy  was  customaiy 


wRb  them.  Tb^  women  Kved  in  harem^ 
yet  they  were  probably  not  so  restricted 
as  at  present;  at  least,  it  was  customaiy 
for  every  woman  in  Babylon,  once  in  her 
life,  to  give  herself  up  to  any  euunger,  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  love.  In 
Syria  and  the  other  countries  of  Weston 
Asia,  girls  served,  ibr  several  years,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Asiatic  Aphrodite,  and  be*> 
stowed  their  favors  on  the  visitors  of  the 
temple.  In  India,  and  other  countries  c^ 
Upper  Asia,  tlie  first  enjoyment  of  % 
woman,  immediately  after  marriage,  be- 
longed to  the  Bramins.  This  connexion 
with  the  priests  was  even  sought  for  with 
prayers  And  gifts.  Whether  the  Egyp- 
tians practised  polygamy  is  uncertain. 
Diodorus  mauitains  that  it  existed  among 
all  the  castes  except  the  priests;  Herodotus 
denies  it  A  curious  custom  existed  in  As- 
syria (acciording  to  Mela,  also  in  Thrace) 
the  marriageable  girls  were  sold  by  pubhe 
auction,  and  the  money  thusreceived  fur- 
nished marriage  portions  for  those  whosa 
charms  were  not  sufficient  to  attract  pur- 
chasers. With  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
wedding  followed  10  or  13  months  afier 
the  betroth  ment,  and  was  called  mitidtk 
(L  ^  festival  meal).  From  the  time  of 
Moses,  polygamy  .was  prohibited ;  and,  if 
Solomon  a^  others  took  sereral  wives, 
tliey  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  particiilariy  if  theao 
vdves  were  foreigners.  The  Hebrews 
married,  as  the  Jew»  even  now  do,  vary 
voung.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  tha 
bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed  and  oma* 
mented,  accompanied  by  a  friend  {para" 
nymph),  and  followed  by  several  compan- 
ions, into  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  con* 
ducted  her;  veiled,  and  followed  by  her 
companions,  with  song  and  music  (at  a 
later  period  also  with  torches),  into  his  or 
his  father's  house,  where  the  weddmff  feast 
was  celebrated  at  Ids  expense  (genen&y  for 
seven  davs ;  if  a  vndoyr  was  married^  only 
for  three),  at  which  the  bridegroom  appear- 
ed with  a  crovm ;  the  bride,  nke wise,  wotib 
a  high  golden  crown,  resembling  the  pupe 
naeie  of  a  wall  (see  Hurt,  De  Corotds  euh 
H^.  JVltpt,  Jena,  1740,  4to.),  and  tha 
conversation  vras  enlivened  by  ipongs  and 
enigmas. — See  Zom,  Z>e  Cam,  vet.  HAr» 
MinL  (Hamburg,  1722,  4uk)  The  4u^ 
of  tne  paranymph  was,  to  play  the  part  w 
the  host  in  the  room  of  the  bridegrDom, 
and  to  do  as  he  orderad  him  (Mn  uL  29  \ 
iL  9 ;  Judges  xiv.  20).  Mx/st  and  women 
took  their  meals  separately,  and  had  also 
their  separate  entertcunments*  The  nup* 
tial  formality  seems  to  have  consieted  ui 
pronouncing  a  blessing  oT«r  the  coufdo 
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After  the  wedding  meal,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  were  led,  yet  still  veiled,  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  where  the  brideinaida 
accompanied  them  with  torches  and  song ; 
hence  die  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  who 
took  their  lamps  in  order  to  meet  the 
bridegroom*  If  the  exaiTiination  made  by 
matrons  tlie  next  day  led  to  the  concluaon 
that  the  wife  had  not  been  previously 
chaste,  she  was  stoned. — Compare  Hire,  1^ 
Miptiis  Ihkr,  (Jena,  1754, 4to.)  The  wed- 
ding ceremonies  of  the  modern  Jews  devi- 
ate considerably  from  those  of  their  fore* 
ftthers.  The  rabbies,  indeed,  maintain 
that  they  follow  strictly  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  wedding  of  Tobias,  though 
the  Bible  s(ws  nothhig  of  the  greater  port 
of  them.  The  Jews  marry  very  young, 
and  hold  it  a  direct  sin  against  the  com- 
mandment to  **  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
if  they  are  not  married  in  their  Idtli  year. 
Marriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  die  age 
^  13  years  and  1  day,  if  they  appear  to 
Iwve  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Gtris 
may  marry  at  the  age  of  12  ^ears  and  1 
day,  under  the  same  condition.  If  the 
signs  of  maturity  are  wanting,  or  evident 
impotence  exists,  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  marry  until  the  35th  year.  Barrenness 
is  esteemed  a  great  misfortune  with  them^ 
as  with  the  Arabians,  and  most,  perhaps 
idl.  Oriental  nations,  and  perhaps  we 
might  say,  all  nations  living  iii  a  state  ia 
which  tlie  natural  feelings  are  unchecked. 
After  the  suitor  has^obmined  the-cttosent 
ci  the  giri  and  her  guardians,  the  betroth- 
.  ment  xSkes  place  with  certaui  oeremonies. 
The  bridegroom  pays  (or,  at  least,  formerly 
paid)  a  nuoming  gifi^  so  called — a  remnant 
of  the  custom  of  buying  the  daughter  from 
the  father.  The  wed£ng  is  hot  allowed 
to  take  place  on  Saturday  (Sabbath),  and 
was  usually  performed  on  Wednesdays, 
iMcause  Thursday  was  a  day  of  justice, 
and  the  husband  would  immediately  go 
to  court,  and  ask  for  a  divorce,  in  case 
the  signs  of  virginity  had  been  wanting. 
At  present,  the  marriage  takes  place  some- 
times on  Friday.  The  eve  before  the 
wedding,  the  bnde  goes  into  the  batb, 
accompanied  by  her  female  friends,  who 
make  a  great  noise.  The '^ceremony  of 
weddinff  generally  takes  place  in  die  open 
idr,  sekfoui  in  a  room.  The  couple  dt 
mider  a  canopy,  generally  carried  by  four 
boys.  A  laige  black  veU  covers  both, 
besides  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black 
etoth  (iakd)^  with  tassels  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, upon  the  head.  The  rabbi,  the  pre- 
centor of  the  synagogue,  or  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  oflfers  to  the 
couple  a  eupof  wipe,  and  says,  **  Praised 


be  thou,  O  God,  that  tfaoa  hast  erealedl 
man  and  woman,  and  hibat  ordamed  mat- 
rimony." Both  drink.  The  bridegroom 
then  puts  a  gold  ring,  without  a  stone,  on 
the  finger  of  the  brnle,  and  says,  **  With 
tills  ridg  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wife, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Moses  and 
the  Jsraehtes."  Then  the  matrimonial 
contract  is  read  (see  Jeinsh  Law),  and  the 
bridegroom  shakes  hands  with  the  parents 
of  the  bride.  Wine  is  brought  once  anore, 
in  a  vessel  easily  to  be  broken ;  six  prayers 
are  spoken ;  the  couple  drink  of  the  -wiae, 
and  tlie  cup  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
£px)und,  according  to  some,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  destruction  of  Jertisalemi 
according  to  others,  to  admonish  the  con>- 
pany  to  ^erly  behavior.  The  company 
then  proceeds  into  the  dwelling  ol  the 
bridegroom,  where  they  sit  down  to  din- 
ner, and  he  chants  a  long  prayer.  After 
the  meal,  men  and  women  penbrm  a  cer- 
tain dance,  each  sex  separate.  In  pres- 
ence of  ten  persons  of  advanced  ase, 
another  pmyer  is  pronouticed  over  uie 
bride,  and  she  is  led  into  the  bridal  eham* 
her,  firom  which  moment  the  marriage  is 
considered  to  be  complete.  Of  the  mul- 
tifarious ceremonies  acconnpanying  the 
wedding,  with  the  latter  Greeks,  the  germs 
ore  to  be  found  as  eariy  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  viz.  the  leading  of  the  bride 
veiled  to  tlie  shoulders,  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  that  of  her  husband,  with 
torches,  the  singing  of  joyous  songs,  play- 
ing  on  the  flute  aini  harp,  dancing,  bm- 
ingof  the  bride,  ornamenting  her,  con- 
ducting-of  the  couple  to  their  apanmeot 
hy  the  thaiamepoloa^  a  female  guardian  of 
the  bride  chamber.  At  later  periods,  the 
oeren^onies  of  the  festival  were  more  ex- 
tended. The  day  before  the  wedding 
which  was  celebrated  particularly  m  the 
month  Gamelion,  or  on  the  fourth  day  ef 
each  mondi,  tlie  betrothed  parties  each 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  dedicated  it  to 
all  the  patron  gods  of  matrim^y  (Jupiter, 
Juno,  Diana,  the  Fates) ;  the  bile  of  the 
victims  was  thrown  away^  the  entnlls 
were  observed.  The  ceremonies  were, 
properly  speaking,  notliing  but  a  mimic 
repetition  of  the  met  marriage  of  the  gods 
(giwio*  hieros).  On  the  day  of  the  wed- 
ding, the  couple  put  on  wreaths  of  floweiv 
or  leaves,  sacred^  to  Venus,  or  having 
some  otiier  relation  to  marriage.  The 
house  was  also  ornamented  ifnth  wreatlNC 
Towards  evening,  the  bridegroom  took 
the  bride  from  her  father's  house,  geBeral- 
ly  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  a  petra^ 
nympho9*  If  he  had  been  already  marriecL 
the  panmymphoa  akme  eondaoted  lier,aiid 
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WW  then  called  wfinphagogtiB.  Tlie  bride 
(who  carried  a  vessel  containing  boriey, 
Odd  called  phy^etron)  was  preceded  by 
torch-bearers,  music  and  8oit|P,  also  by 
feinafes  who  carried  symbols  of  domestic 
hfey  a9  a  sieve,  a  spindle,  6^  When  the 
cou]>le  arrived  at  hoa]e,fhiits  were  poured 
over  them,  as  a  symbol  of  plenty;  the 
axle  of  the  vefakJe  in  which  they  bad  rid^ 
deu  was  burtir,  to  indicate  that  tlie  bride 
could  not  return,  after  whit^h  the  meal 
lollowedy  iu  apartments  adorned  fbr  the 
oecasioo,  for  which  ^ends  and  relations 
aseembled,  dressed  in  festival  dressed  In 
Atliens,  a  boy  i^ppeared  diiring  the  meat, 
crowned  widi  tJiome  and  acorns,  holding 
a  basket,  which  contained  bread,  and 
coiling  out,  ''I  left  the  bad  and  found  the 
better  {efvyw  «iz«di',  ^pav  «/i«vov}— an  allu- 
»Qn  to  the  Iffb  of  the  primitive  inliabitauts 
of  Attica,  without  bread  and  matrimony. 
Dances  and  songs  diverted  the  guests. 
After  the  dance,  l)llowed  the  procession 
boo  the  bride  chamber,  where  the  bed  wns 
generally  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  and 
strewed  with  flowers.  Another  bed  was 
also  placed  in  tlie  same  room,  for  the  Iwride- 
groom,  ia  case  ei'il  omens  should  prevent 
the  consummation  of  the  tnarriage.  Here 
the  bride  washed  her  feet  fin  Athens,  in 
vrater  fit)m  the  fbuntain  CallirrhoC),  8er\-ed 
by  the  lulhrophoroa  (a  boy,  always  the 
tiearest  relative).  In  Athens,  the  pair  also 
ate  a  quinee,  probably  in  allusion  to  Proe- 
eqiine.  The  bride  Was  now  pfaiced  in  the 
bed  by  her  nearest  relatives,  particulariy 
by  the  njotber  of  the  bride,  who  wound 
dM  ftllets  of  her  own  hahr  round  the 
torch,  and,  whilst  the  bridegroom  unloosed 
tbe  zoae  of  the  bride,  which  wae  conse* 
embed  to  Minerva  or  Diana,  boys  and 
girle  danced  before  the  door,  stamping 
and  singing  songs  (tpUhalamia,  choruses, 
praises  of  the  young  couple,  good  wishes, 
&c* — See  Theocrylus,  IBih  i<lyl.)  A  %- 
rofiof  (door-keeper)  prevented  "the  women 
from  entering  to  assist  the  bride.  Tlie 
next  morning,  the  same  boys  and  giris 
song  epUhatamia  e^erliea  (awakeninff 
soBgB).  Tbe  festivm  lasted  for  sevend 
days,  each  haying  its  proper  name.  Very 
dinTerent  from  all  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  LacedsemotiianSk  '^^^Z  '^^^^^^  ^^ 
ancient  form  of  carrying  on  the  bride  by 
force.  After  the  bridegroom  had  carriedN 
off  tbe  girl,  a  fomdie  paranymph  cut  tbe 
bair  of  the  bride,  put  on  her  a  male  drese^ 
eeoted  her  in  a  dark  room,  upon  a  carpet; 
the.bridegroora  then  came  clandestinely, 
iuibouiid  the  zone,  placed  the  bride  upon 
the  bed,  and,  soon  after,  stole  away  to  the 
eomnon  aleephig  looax  of  the  youths,  and 


repeated  these  visits  several  time*  before 
the  marriage  was  made  known.  After 
this,  the  solemn  conducting  home  of  the 
bride,  accompanied  by  sacrifices,  took 
place.  Tlie  Komans  had,  in  a  legal  sense, ' 
three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar- 
riage—co^wrfib,  cmfamdtioj  and  usu9—o£ 
which  the  confarreaHo  was  the  most  sol- 
emn and  most  conclusive.  At  the  be- 
trothment  (sponsalia),  the  day  of  marriage 
wae  settled,  greot  caite  being  taken  not  to 
fix  upon  one  of  the  atri  dies  (nnhicky 
days),  viz.  the  month  of  May,  the  calends, 
nonee  and  ides,  and  the  days  following 
them,  the  frost  of  the  Salians,  the  'parenta- 
iicLy  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
predilection  vms  enteitained  for  tne  sec- 
ond half  of  June.  The  day  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  sacrificed  the  vh-gin- 
like  toga  prtstexia  to  the  Forttma  virginO' 
Us ;  her  fmlla  aurea,  her  strophid  and  toys 
to  the  LcET  famUiaris,  or  to  Ventis,  after 
she  had  first  sacrificed  to  Juno  jtigo,  the 

ddess  of  marriages,  and  after  her  hahr 
been  divided  with  a  lance  {cfdibaris) 
into  six  locks  (in  allusion  to  the  rope  of 
tlie  Sabines),  and  arranged  according  to 
the  fashion  of  matrons.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  the  bride  vras  ornamented. 
She  covered  her  hair  with  the  vitta  rtdtt 
put  on  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  tunic  of 
matrons,  and  encircled  her  waist  with  a 
woollen  zone,  ded  in  a  Hercules  knot  (86 
called),  at  which  moment  she  implored 
the  Jmio  cinxia,  A  red  or  fire-colored  veil 
now  covered  her  fiice  (allusion  to  bash- 
ftilness) ;  shoes  of  a  like  color  were  put 
on.  After  the  auspices  were  taken,  and 
sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods  of 
matrimony,  jmrlicijlariy  to  Juno,  the  bile 
being  thrown  away,  the  couple  seated 
themselves  upon  the  fleece  of  the  victim, 
in  alhision  to  the  original  dress  of  men, 
and  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wiffe* 
In  the  evenmg,  the  bride  was  led  home  by 
the  bridegroom.  The  bride  rested  in  the  ' 
arms  of  her  mother,  or  one  of  the  next 
reladves,  and  Uie  bridegroom  carried  her 
off,  in  alhision  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabitiea. 
The  bride  was  led  by  boys;  others  pre- 
ceded her,  bearing  torches.  Tlie  bride 
(or  female  slaves)  carried  distafifs,  wool, 
&c.  The  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  fhite 
accompanied  the  procesaon,  during  which 
the  bridegroom  threw  walnuts  among  the 
people.  The  bride  -wbb  lifted,  or  stepped 
gently  over  tbe  threshold  of  her  pereiiti^ 
house,  and  of  that  where  she  entered,  this 
part  of  the  dwelling  being  sacred  to  Vesta) 
the  protectress  of  virgins.  These  thresh- 
olds were  ornamented  with  flowers,  &0. 
She  was  fdiowed,  or,  according  to  eomei 
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preceded  hy  the  boy  Camilkis.*  RaWt 
tioiiB  and  Gisadn  accomfianied  the  proce^ 
taoUf  where  jokes  and  merriment  abound* 
ed.  Arrived  at  her  new  house,  alio  hung 
woollen  bands,  as  signs  of  chastity,  al  the 
door-DostMj  and  rubbed  the  posts  wiili  tlie 
fiit  or  hogs  and  wolves,  to  guard  against 
enchantment  Her  fiiat  step  in  the  house 
was  nuule  on  a  fleece  (symixd  of  domes- 
tic industry).  The  keys  were  handed 
9ver  to  her,  and  both  she  and  the  bride- 
groom touched  fire  and  water,  as  signs  of 
chastity  and  purity.  With  the  water  the 
feet  wene  washecL  In  the  times  of  tlie 
repubhc,  the  bride  carried  three  pieces  of 
the  coin  called  a$.  One  she  held  in  her 
band,  and  gave  to  the  bridegroom,  as  if 
purchasing  him-,  anothei:,  lying  in  her 
shoe,  she  put  on  the  hearth  of  the  new 
house;  the  third,  which  she  bad  in  a 
pocke^  she  put  on  a  cross-way.  Alier 
mmie  more  ceremonies^  followed  the  wed- 
4iUng  meal,  accompanied  by  tjnthaUmia, 
The  bride  was  then  conducted  by  matrons, 
only  once  married  (m'onub<B)y  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  (thcUawus),  and  laid  on 
the  bed  {gemalis  lectu$),  Vu-gins  now 
0ang  qnthalamiOf  in  praise  of  the  couple, 
•nd,  in  order  not  to  excite  Nemesis  by 
iuch  praises,  boys  used  to  sing  uidecorous 
iongs.  A^r  the  husband  had  given 
another  feast  (ryMHa\  the  wife  entered  on 
lier  new  duties. — Of  the  marriage  rites  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  and  German  tribes,  as 
liuie  is  known  as  of  the  ancient  Asiatic 
tribes ;  and,  in  the  little  which  is  recorded, 
the  ancient  authois  contradict  each  other. 
They  are  almost  unanimous,  however,  in 
Mating  that  the  ceremony  of  buying  the 
wile  was  customaiy  with  tliem ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  polygamy  existed  among 
them  or  uoL  Ccpsar  says.it  prevailed 
among  the  Britons ;  others  say  the  saiue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Gauls  seem  to  have  had,  gen- 
erally, but  one  wife;  yet  exceptions  are 
known  (for  instance,  Arioviatus).  Accord- 
ins  to  the  historian  Adam,  of  Bremen, 
pcuygamy  was  common  wkh  the  ancient 
Saxons  and  people  of  Ditmaish.  Among 
dM  ancient  Germans,  the  marriage  of  a 
free  peoK)a  with  a  slave  yraB  punished* 
If  a  s^ve  bad  seduced  a  free  girl,  he  was 
beheaded,  and  she  burnt.  They  married 
late :  marriage  was  prohibited  before  the 
30th  year.  The  suitor  paid  a  price  to  the 
6cber  of  the  f^  from  which,  afterwards, 
^  mammg  g\ft,  so  called,  originated.  If 
a  gurl  was  betrothed,  she  was  watched  by 

*  His  office  was  to  carry  tlie  bride's  omamentB, 
and  Uie  aiouleta  for  the  fntiire  oAipriiig,  in  a  Mnall 


the  frie^  of  the  wooer ;  i£  the  lattv 
delayed  the  marriage  longer  than  two 
years,  the  engagement  was  dissolved. 
AAer  marriage,  the  wife  was  inseparable 
from  the  husband :  she  fi>llowed  him  \» 
the  chase,  in  war,  &>c^  and  often  betmved 
herself  when  the  husband  had  fiiliea. 
Divorce  was  very  rare ;  vioUtion  of  matii- 
mony  was  punished  by  death.  The  Mo- 
hammedans consider  matrimony  as  a 
mere  civil  contract.  They  practise  po- 
lygamy. The  Mohammedans  may  have 
four  regularly  married  wives ;  they  may, 
besides,  purchase  concubines  (generally 
Circassian  and  other  slaves);  they  have, 
also,  hired  wives,  whose  obligaiiou  to-live 
with  a  man  lasts  only  ibr  a  certain  time. 
Grenerally,  the  Mohammedans  have  but 
one  wife ;  the  wealthier  sort  have  two; 
the  very  rich,  still  more.  With  the  Turkfl^ 
the  marriage  is  concluded  upon  betweea 
the  pareni»i,  and  at  the  most,  jhe  coiioaet 
is  only  couBrmed  before  the  cadL  Gen- 
erally, the  bridegroofii  bus  Xo  buy  the 
bride ;  most  coumionly,  they  do  not  see 
each  other  before  marriage.  The  bride 
is  conducted  on  horseback,  closely  veilod, 
to  the  bridegroom.  Entertainments  fol- 
low, and,  in  the  evenings  ibe  bride  is  led, 
by  a  eunuch  (or,  with  uie  poorer  classes, 
by  a  maid  servant),  into  the  bride  ebaiuhec 
It  is  a  real  mistortune  for  a  Turk  to  be 
obhged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  sultaa* 
He  prescribes  the  present  to  be  made  to 
his  daughter ;  the  hu^and  is  obliged  to 
follow  ber  will  in  all  things.  He  must 
give  so  many  presents,  that  he  is  fie- 
<|uently  ruined.  In  Arabia,  if  a  young 
man  is  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a 
girl  in  the  street,  where  the  woaieu  appear 
always  veiled,  he  endeavors  to  get  a  sight 
of  her  face,  by  procuring  adnussioti  into  a 
house  where  she  frequently  c^eiiMiS,  and 
remaining  concealed  there  by  the  aid  of 
some  kind  relatives.  If  he  is  pleased,  he 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  fother ;  the  eon* 
tract  is  signed  before  the  sheik.  After 
several  ceremonies,  baths,  entertainmefit^ 
&C.,  the  Arab  awaits  his  bride  in  his  tent. 
Matrons  conduct  her  there,  where  the 
bride  bows,  and  receives  a  gold  piece 
pressed  on  her  forehead*  She  is  then 
carried  by  him  into  the  nnterior  of  the 
tent  The  bride  and  other  women  dance 
around  it  all  night.  In  Barbary,  the  mar- 
riage contxact  is  oancluded  with  the 
father  or  some  rd^tion,  or,  m  default  of 
them,  with  tike  cadi,  a  price  paid  for  the 
bride,  and  a  sum  aasigned  for  her  support 
in  case  of  divorce.  The  evening  belbre 
the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  pro^oedsfon 
bofseback,  accompanied  by  many  ftseadi^ 
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to  tlie  hmifle  of  the  bAAe.  The  bride  k 
tlien  eanried  on  a  imile,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  box  (or,  among  the  wealthier 
efaiases,  on  a  eamel,  beartng  aeort  of  tent), 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
bridegroom  and  bis  friends  accompany 
ber,  dfie  latter  expresnng  their  joy  by  the 
disebaige  of  fire-anns.  The  bride  is  then 
conduct  to  the  bridegroom,  in  a  dark 
apartment,  and  it  is  not  till  aHet  the  eom^ 
plctioo  of  the  marriage  that  he  obtains  a 
sight  of  her  fhee.  He  cannot  go  out  of 
tiM)  house  for  eight  days ;  she,  not  for  two 
montha  Formerly  the  bridegroom,  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  days,  played  the  king, 
and  decided  a  number  ot  petty  disputes ; 
bnt  since  die  middle  of  the  eiefateenth 
century,  when  the  emperor  of  Morocco 
bad  eight  of  such  kings  tied  to  tlie  tails  of 
(noles  and  dragged  to  death,  this  custom 
has  ceased.  The*  wedding  ceremonies, 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Hindostan, 
are  «milar,  only  the  procession  is  accom- 
panied by  Tiiimc  and  song.  With  the 
Persians,  the  bridal  purchase^money  is 
agreed  upon  by  the  bridegroom  and  the 
wher'of  the  wide;  this  is  either  left  to 
the  father,  or  given  to  the  bride  in  case  of 
divorce.  The  contract  is  signed  before  a 
cadi,  in  a  solitary  place,  so  that  enchanters 
may  not  deprive  the  bridegroom^  of  his 
vigor.  Ab  it  is  considered,  with  all  the 
Mohammedans,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
itnportance  to  find  the  mgns  of  maiden- 
hood in  the  bride,  and  as  the  whole  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes  is  such  as 
not  to  enable  the  bridegroom  to  take  the 
bride's  vntue  upon  trust,  it  is  often  made 
a  point  of  the  marriage  contract,  that  the 
marriage  shall  be  null  if  satisfaction  is  not 
leceived  on  this  point  So  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  this  subject,  that,  in  cose 
an  accidental  injurv,  as  by  a  M\  from 
a  camel,  &C.,  might  bring  it  in  ques- 
tion, fathers  not  unfrequently  have  an 
attested  record  made  of  the  cause  of  the 
accident  The  Circassians,  who  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  Tmrks,  use  mechanical 
means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  virginity, 
from  the  hgd  of  puberty.  With  the  hea- 
then Hindoos,  any  one  who  marries  out 
\  of  his  caste,  loses  its  privileges,  and  be- 
comes Utde  better  than  a  Paria.  (q.  v.)  The 
Hindoos  marry  their  children  very  early, 
often  in  the  seventh  year.  When  the 
marriage  is  agreed  ft),  gifls  are  sent,  with 
song  and  music,  to  the  bride.  Similar 
ones  are  returned  to  the  bridegrooin.  On 
the  day  before  the  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom, adorned  with  a  crown  and  flowcnL 
tmoceeds  through  the  city,  accompanied 
^by  mcnic,  and  attended  by  ^e  yotmg  men 
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of  his  own  ocedpation,  m  pefonqoiiM,  c^i^ 
riages,  and  on  horseback.  The  bride  doei 
the  some,  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  at* 
tended  by  her  young  female  aeqiiaintanoe. 
In  the  evening,  the  wedding  tidces  place. 
A  fire  is  lighted  between  the  coiiiple,  a  siHc 
cord  wound  round  them,  and  a  kerchief' 
folded  up,  is  placed  befween  ^lem,  afletf 
which  the  Bramin  pron^nces  a  certain 
fommla.  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  di^ 
husband  ought  to  give  sufficient  support 
to  the  wif^,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  Mth- 
fbl:  the  bleissing  folk^ws.  The  Buddha 
religion  prescriws  other  ceremonies  and 
rul^  In  Pegu,  the  women  are  bought, 
and  generally  only  for  a  certain  time.  In 
Siam,  the  husband  may  have,  besides  the 
legitimate  vrife,  others,  whose  children, 
however,  are  not  lesfa),  and  are  sold  as 
slaves.  In  China,  me  wife  is  bought; 
poor  people  ask  wives  fr(>m  the  foundling 
nouses.  The  youbff  couple  do  not  see 
each  other  before  tne  contracts  are  ex- 
changed. The  bride  is  then  conveyed; 
with  music,  torches,  &C.,  to  the  husband. 
She  is  carried  in  a  choir,  securely  en^ 
closed,  the  key  to  which  is  given,  on  her 
arrival,  to  the  bridegroom.  Here  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time.  Formerly,  the  wife 
was  sent  back  Immediately,  but  at  present 
this  is  generafly  prevented  by  the  con* 
tract ;  the  rehtions  also  contrive  to  get  A 
pretty  accurate  descriptidn  of  the  bride 
beforehand.  The  bride  is  then  led  into 
the  house,  where  she  bows  low  before  the 
^^ily  idol.  Eiitertainments  then  follow, 
each  sex  being  separate.  After  marriage, 
the  wifo  sees  only  the  htisband,  and,  on 
particular  occasions,  the  fhther'or  some 
other  relative,  unless  express  provision  is 
made  for  more  liberty  in  the  cbntract  In 
Japan,  the  bridegroom  awaits  the  bride  in 
the  temple  of  Fo,  where  the  bovae  blesses 
them,  during  which  ceremony  the  couple 
bear  a  torch  or  lahfp.  The  festival  then 
lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  Parsees, 
or  worsliippers  of  fire,  consider  matrimony 
a  holy  state,  conducive  to' eternal  felicity, 
and  betroth  children  veiy  young.  Matri- 
mony between  cousins  n  most  esteemed. 
Betrothment  is,  with  tliem,  a  'ceremony 
entirely  binding.     At  the  wedding,  the 

Eriest  asks  the  parties  whether  eacn  will 
ave  the  other ;  if  they  say  yes,  he  joins 
their  hands  and  strews  nee  over  d^m.  i 
Weddings  among  them  ftre  celebrated 
with  much  public  festivity.  Among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,,  the  wed- 
dings are  very  simpfe.— See  Taki  of  At 
?{orih'Wtst  (Boston,  1830) ;  also,  the  arti- 
cle Indiajts, — Among  Christians,  mar- 
riages, of  late,  are  cefehrated  with  tnudt 
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k»cepeinoiiythanforai^4y.  loEagland, 
among  the  wealibi«r  elasdes,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  tbe  couple  to  go,  in  a  morniog 
dress,  to  church,  and,  immediatelj  ailer 
the  marriage,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 
With  the  Catholics,  matrimony  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  dissolvable  by  the  pope  only. 
With  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
^e  U.  States,  matrimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
kw  is  a  mere  civil  act ;  justices  of  the 
peace  may  perform  the  ceremony  ;  yet 
such  instances  are  rare.  Marriages  con- 
cluded by  clergymen  simply  are  valid  also, 
and,  in  so  far,  the  law  differs  from  tliat  in 
the  former  French  republic  and  empire, 
where  the  cmitract,  in  the  presence  of  the 
civil  officer,  could  not  be  omitted. 
Ji ARROW.  (See  Brnie^  and  MeduUcu) 
Mars,  mademoiselle  Hyppolite-Boutet^ 
the  most  eminent  of  the  French  actresses, 
was  born  in  1778,.  and  is  the  daughter  of 
JVIoavel,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity.  In 
living  her  instructions,  her  father  bad  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  not  to  make  her 
a  mere  creature  of  art.  On  tbe  contrary, 
he  tauglit  her  that  much  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  inspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  ought  only  to  second,  and  not  su- 
persede, nature.  She  first  came  out  in 
17U3,  on  the  Montansier  theatre,  and  at 
length  was  received  at  the  Th^dlre  Fran- 
fois.  Her  original  cast  of  parts  consisted 
of  those  whion  the  French  denominate 
Sngimus — parts  in  which  youthful  inno- 
\cence  and  simplicity  are  represented. 
These  she  performed  for  many  years  with 
extraordinary  applause.  At  lengdi  she 
resolved  to  shin&  in  a  diametrically  oppo- 
aite  kind  of  acting;  that  of  the  higher 
class  of  coquettes.  Iii  accomplishing  this, 
she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition 
from  mademoiselle  Leverd,  who  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  department ; 
for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  certain  species  of  character. 
Mademoiselle  Mars,  however,  succeeded 
in  breaking  th*x>ugh  this  rule ;  and,  in  the 
coquette,  she  charmed  fully  as  much  as 
she  had  before  done*  in  the  child  of  na- 
,ture.  In  comedy,  she  is  what  mademoi- 
selle George  is  in  tragedy.  She  charms 
foreigners  no  less  than  she  does  her  own 
countrymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  speaks  of 
her  as  being  ^  probably  as  perfect  an  ac- 
tress in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any 
stage.  She  has  (he  says)  united  every 
.advantage  of  countenance,  and  voice,  and 
figure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.^' 
.Afademoiselle  Mars  has  been  very  beauti- 
.ful.  At  Lyons,  she  was  crownied  publicly, 
in  the  theatre,  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 


and  a  flU  ivas  odebrated  in  honor  of 
her,  by  tlie  public  bodies  and  autliorities 
of  the  town. 

.    Mars, Mavors  (with  me  Greeks  Ares) ; 
the  god  of  war.    According  to  the  oldest 
poets,  be.  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ; 
according  to  later  ones,  of  Juno  alone, 
and  the  fiercest  of  aU  the  gods.    Ares  or 
Mars    is,   originally,   a   Pelasgian  deity, 
whose  worship  was   first  celebrated  in 
Thrace,   and    afterwards   transferred   to 
Greece.    In  the  earliest  times  he  was  tlie 
^mboi  of  divine  power,  and  with  the 
Greeks,  tbe  symbol  of  war,  so  far  as  re- 
^ds  strength,  bravery  and  fierceness,  or, 
in  other  words,  was  the  god  of  battles. 
Minerva,  on  the  contrary,  as  tlie  goddess 
of  war,  was  tlie  symbol  of  courage  joined 
with  wisdom  and  military  art    In  later 
times,  he  is  always  represented  in  the  ha- 
mau  form^  and  is  the  ^irotector  of^  inno- 
cence.   The  Rdb)ans  early  adopted  his 
worship  from  the  Gh-eeks.    According  to 
tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  found- 
ers of  Rome*,  were  the  fruit  of  his  inter- 
course with  Rhea  Sylvia.    Several  tem- 
ples in  Rome  and  the  Campus  Martins 
((j.  V*)  were  dedicated  to  him.    His  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  by  pardcular,/Zamtnej 
devoted  to  him,  and  by  the  college  of  tlie 
Salii  (q.  y.\  whose  duty  it  was  to  pre- 
serve bis  shield  (andle\  said  to  havefidlea 
from  heaven.     The  month  of  March  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals,  were  cele- 
brated on  the  1st  of  March  and  12th  of 
October.     lie  was  likewise  tiie  god   of 
spring.    Among  the  Romans,  soldiers  and 
gladiators,  and  fire,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
also  horses,  birds  of  prey,  vultures,  cocks, 
woodpeckers  and  wolves;  the  suot^tiaxtr 
rilia  (q.  v.)  wore  also  in  honor  of  him.    In 
peace,  they  called  him  ^uirinus ;  in  war, 
Gradivus  (the  striding).    They  considejed 
Bellona  as    his  wife  and    sister.      The 
Greeks,  on  tlie  other  hand,  assigned  liim 
no  wife,  altliough  he  bad  children    by 
Venus  and  several  odier  mistresses.     His 
intiigue  with  the  fonner  was  l>etrayed 
to  Vulcan  by  Sol.    Vulcan  immediately 
made  a  fine  iron  net,  which  he  threw  over 
the  two  lovers,  whom  he  found  in  bed  to- 
gether:  he  then  called  together  all  the 
gods,  and  exposed  his  captives  to  the  scorn 
of  Olympus.    He  was  the  father  of  Har- 
monia,  by  Venus ;  Deimos  [Terror)  and 
Phobos  ( Jhsor)  were  ^is  sons.    Simon  ides 
also  calls  Cupid  the  son  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus.   Phobos  is  his  constant  companion 
in  war  ;  Phobos  and  Deimos  harness  the 
steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  guide  him  to  the 
fight    Enyo,  the  destroyer  of  cities  (Bel- 
lona), and  Erta^  always  hover  around  bim 
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IB  liattle^  Tbe  lajblee  relate  rnany  of  his 
exploits  He  is  mentioned  in  tlie  account 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  only  by  the  I^ter 
^oeC9k  According  to  Ckudian,  he  was  the 
first  who  attacked  the  giants :  healew  Pelo- 
ids and  Mimas.  But  he  was  corapejied 
to  flee,  wiih  the  other  gods,  before  Typhos- 
us, and,  to  escape  his  fury,  change<]  himself 
into  a  fish.  m  the  light  with  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aloeus,  he  was 
taken  ai^  confined  in  a  brazen  prison, 
where  be  taaguished  13  months.  But 
the  mother  of  the  Aloides  discovered  the 
place  of  his  confinement  to  Mercury,  by 
whom  he  was  deUvered.  He  twice  en- 
gaged in  conibat  with  Hercules,  for  tlie 
proiectioM  of  his  soiis.  Ip  one  of  the 
combats,  the  god  was  wounded;  ia  tbe 
oilier,  Jupiter  separated  tlio  combatants 
by  hurling  his  thunderbolts  between  them. 
Mai's  having  sluin  HuliiTholius,  tiie  son  of 
Neptune  and  the  nymph  Euryie,  for  of- 
fering violence  to  bis  daughter  Alcippc, 
Neptune  accused  him  before  the  twelve 
gods,  who  judged  tlie  cause  on  a  hill  near 
Athens  (Areopagus,  Mara*  hill),  and  ac- 
quitted him.  As  Mars  was  the  first  who 
was  tried  in  this  place,  it  derived  its  name 
»rom  tliat  circumstance.  In  the  Trojan 
war,  he  assisted  the  Trojans  agamst  the 
Greeks.  Diomedes  wounded  him,  and 
ho  bellowed  like  10,000  men  united.  He 
fought  also  against  Minerva,  and  hurled 
his  spear  against  hertegis :  she  smote  him 
to  the  grouud  >\ith  a  rock.  Mars  is  rep- 
resented as  a  young  warrior  in  full  armor, 
of  a  strong  frame,  broad  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  tluck  and  short  hair.  His  attributes 
are  a  helmet,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  a 
shiehl. — Mars  is  also  the  name  of  a  planet. 
{See  PlantU.)  In  chemistry,  Mars  was 
ibrmerly  put  for  iron ;  in  both  cases,  it  is 
marked  hv  this  sign  :   g. 

Mars'  Hill.  TSee  Jireopa^us.) 
Mars  DEN,  William,  born  in  1754,  at 
Verval,  in  Ireland,  was  sent  out,  eariy  in 
life,  as  a  writer,  to  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  he  rose  to  be  chief,  and  gained 
much  information  respecting  the  language, 
manners  and  antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
archipelago,  a  part  of  which  he  has  com- 
municated in  articles  sent  by  him  to  the 
royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  The 
phjef  of  tlieae  are.  On  a  Phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  Island  of  Sumatra  ;  Re- 
marks on  the  Sumatran  Language ;  Ob- 
servations on  the  LHfiguage  of  the  People 
commonly  called  Gipsies ;  On  tbe  Hejira 
of  tbe  Mohammedans;  On  the  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  Hindoos ;  and  On  the  Traces 
of  the  Hindoo  Langunge  and  Literature, 
eztoiit  among  the  Malays.    His  separate 


publioatioDs  are,  the  Histonr  of  Samatra 
(1802)  9  a  DictionaiT  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
guage (1812) ;  and  a  Gfammar  of  the 
Malayan  Language ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  interesting  Discourse  on  the  Histoty. 
Retigion  aud  Antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
IslaMlfi. 

Marseillaise  Htma^  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  patriots  and  warriors  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M. 
Joseph  Rouget  de  1'  Isle,  while  an  officer 
m  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasbur^,  early 
in  the  French  revolution,  with  t  view  of 
supplanting  the  vulgar  songs  then  in 
vogue,  relative  to  the  struggle  then  going 
on.  .  He  composed  the  song  aqd  the  mu- 
sic in  .one  night  It  was  at  first  called 
VOffirandt  h  Ut  lAberti^  but  swbsequendy 
received  its  present  name,  because  it  was 
fu-Bt  publicly  sung  by  the  Marseilles  confed- 
erates in  1792.  It  became  the  national  song 
of  the  French  patriots  and  ^va^rior8,  and 
was  famous  through  Europe  and  America. 
The  mne  is  peculiarly  exciting.  It  was 
suppressed,  of  course,  under  uie  empire 
and  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the  revolution  of 
1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since 
become  again  the  national  song  of  the 
French  patriots.  The  king  of  the  French 
has  bestowed  on  its  composer,  who  was 
about  70  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  last 
revolution,  having  been  bom  in  1760,  a 
pension  of  1.500  fitmcs  from  his  private 
purse.  M.  Rouget  de  V  Isle  had  been 
wounded  at  Quiberon,  and  pei-secuted  by 
the  terrorists,  from  whom  he  had  escaped 
by  flying  to  Germany.  The  celebrity  of 
the  Mareeillaise  hymn,  the  important  in- 
fluence which  it  has  exerted,  and  the  new 
interest  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  iii- 
duce  us  to  give  it  at  length. 

Alions,  enfans  de  la  pauie :  * 

Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arrive : 

Centre  nous  de  Ja  tyrannie 

L^i'tendard  sanglan't  est  lov^. 

Entendez-vous  dans  les  caropagnes 

Mugir  ces  fh-oces  soldals  T 

lis  vienncntjusqucs  dans  vos  bras 

Egorger  vos  fil^,  vos  compagues. 
Anx  armes,  citoyons,  fonnoz  vos  bataillons  j 
Marchcz  ,--*ni*'ui  sang  iaipur  abreuve  vos  sUlons. 

CH(EUB. 

Aux  amies,  citoyens  j  form(»is  nos  t>ataillons ; 
Marcbous  ^— qu^un  sang  hnpiir  abrenve  nos  siUons. 

Que  veut  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
De  trattres,  de  rois  conjur^  ? 
Pour  qui  ces  ignobles  entravos, 
Ces  fers  d*^  loog'tems  pr^par^s  7 — 
Fraii9ai8,  pour  nous,  ah !  quel  outrage 
Qucis  transports  il  doit  exciter ! 
Cest  nous  qu'on  ose  menacer 
De  rendre  a  Pantique  eaclavage ! 
Aux  armes,  6lc, 
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Quoi  I  dies  cohortes  hrKnghea 
Feraicat  la  tot  dani  nos  foyon  I 
Quoi !  eea  j)halangos  mcrcenaires 
Tcrrasseraicuit  nos  fiers  §[uerrier$  I — 
Graiid  Dicu  !  par  des  mains  euchsdn^s 
Nos  fronu  sous  Ic  ioug^  se  ;>iiera}eiit ! 
Do  vils  despoies  deviendraient 
Los  Hiaitres  de  nos  desunees ! 
Aaz  arnes,  &c. 

Trcmblez,  lyrana !  et  vous,  perfides  ! 
L'opprobre  de  tous  les  partis ; 
rreinblex....voB  projeis  pairickles 
YoQt  enfiu  reoevoir  leor  pruL 
iWt  est  soldal  pour  vous  combattre : 
Sils  toinbcnl,  nos  jcuncs  hcros, 
I>a  France  en  prodult  de  nouvcaux, 
Conlre  vous  tous  prftls  k  se  baitrc. 
Aux  armes,  Alc. 

Frao9ais,  eo  guerriers  inagnaoinie*, 
Poi-tcz  ou  retcncz  vos  coops  j 
Epnrgnez  les  tristes  victimcs  > 
A  regret  s'armant  contre  vou«  ;— 
Mats  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 
Mais  les  complices  de  Uouill^... 
Tous  ces  tigres  qui,  sans  pitie, 
Dcchinait  le  sein  de  leur  m^re  I..., 
Aux  armes,  &.c. 

Amoor  sacr^  de  la  patrie, 
Conduis,  souticDS  nos  braa  vengeors : 
Libert^,  Libcrte  cbcrie, 
Combats  avec  tcs  d^lcnseurs. 
fc>ous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoii^ 
Aceour©  &  tes  males  accetis  j 
Que  tes  eauemis  expiraiw, 
VoiGnt  ta.  triomphe  et  noCre  gloire. 
Aux  amies,  dec. 

Marseilles  (properly  MarseiUe)if  the 
micient  MasBilia ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  departinent  Bouches  du  Rfadne,  on 
the  Lion^s  gulf;  lat.  43°  17'  N. ;  Ion.  5P 
UQf  E. ;  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  many 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  port 
is  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1200  vessels,  but  not  admitting  a 
ship  (>f  larger  size  than  a  frigate.  A  new 
port  has  recently  been  constructed,  suf- 
ficient to  receive  ships  of  the  line,  and  is 
used  for  quarantine  ground.  The  lazaret- 
to is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  old  city 
is  principally  composed  of  crooked,  nar- 
row and  steep  streets,  lined  with  hidi 
houses.  The  new  city  has  wide,  strai^t 
streets,  with  foot- walks.  The  houses  are  in 
general  handsomely  built,  and  there  are 
several  affreeablepromenades  and  squarea 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
France  ;  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  is  the  hand- 
somest building  in  the  city.  There  are 
an  observatory,  several  hospitals,  a  moni 
de  piiti^  a  savings  bank,  21  churches,  an 
academy  of  arts  atid  sciences,  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  public  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
and  numerous  other  fiterary,  scientific  and 
charital)le  institutions.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  Naples  soap  (made  at 


Marseilles),  o]hre-oB,t)randy,  anchovy,  spkw 
j|s,  excellent  cutlenr,  corks,  chemical  priep- 
arations,  coral,  pernime$>,  silks,  &c.  It  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  commerce  with  all 
parts  of  the  world,  particulariy  with  Italy, 
StNiin,  Barbary  and  the  Levant.  In  1^6^ 
82,000  bales  of  cotton  (ohe  quarter  of  the 
whole  amount  imported  into  France)  were 
carried  into  Marseilles.  Sugar  (fbr  its  re* 
fineriesl  dye-wood,  and  other  colonial  ar- 
ticles, form  its  imiJorls.  In  1824,  57!^ 
ve«sels,with  a  bunien  of  9D2,99(i|bn8,wer8 
entered  at  this  port.  The  inhaolt&nts  are 
laborious,  intelligent  and  honest,  but 
quick  and  ardent ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
music,  dancing  and  shows.  Population, 
115,94a  3{arseilles  was  founded,  600  & 
C,  by  a  colony  of  Phocteans,  and  formed, 
at  an  eariy  period,  a  flourishing  repubUc, 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  institu- 
tions. Cicero  calls  it  ^QJithtns  of  GavL 
Under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  il 
continued  to  rival  Alexandria  and  Coih 
stantinople  in  commerce.  Dtuing  th# 
middle  ages,  it  again  became  a  republic, 
but,  in  1251,  was  reduced  by  the  counts 
of  Provence.  In  1482,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  In  tlie  revolution, 
its  inhabitants  were  at  first  distinguishea 
by  their  zeal  in  favor  of  tlienew  doctrines; 
but,  in  1793,  it  was  found  on  the  «de  of 
the  Girondists. 

Marsh,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Peteribor- 
ough,  is  a  native  of  London,  and  was  bred 
at  St.  John's  college,  where  he  was  much 
distinguished  both  as  a  classical  scholar 
and  mathematician.  Having  obtained  a 
felk)wship  and  academical  lionors,  he 
went  to  Gottingen  to  improve  himself  in 
modem  knguages.  He  reskled  several 
years  at  Gottingen,  and  there  under- 
took the  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  works  of  Germany  into  English, 
viz.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  explana- 
tory and  supplemental  notes  (4  vol8.,6vo.)b 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  theo- 
logic«d  studies ;  he  sought  for  and  gamed 
much  information  on  potiucal  a£5ur^ 
which  he  transmitted  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  procured  him  ft  pensioiL  When 
the  French  invaded  Gennany,  he  returned 
to-  England,  and  obtained  the  MargtOBt 
professorship  of  divinity  in  the  univenity 
of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read 
them  in  Endish  instead  of  Latin,  by 
which  he  induced  perM)nB  of  all  orders 
and  descriptions  to  auend  than.  In  179S; 
he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Usefiilness 
of  Theological  Leammg.  He  was  soon 
engaged  in  controversy ;  first  with  arch- 
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^bacmi  Travte,  iA  entpport  of  one  of  hk* 
ttoles  CD  MiehaeHs.  He  next  took  up  bis 
pen  a^inst  Mr.  Belebam,  fbr  the  purpose 
^  denmding  his  own  hypothesis  respeet- 
mg  the  hiBU>i7  of  the  gospel.  He  was 
al&rwards  engaged  in  a  newspaper  war 
on  the  dispute  b^ween  Mr.  Lancasternnd 
Dr.  BefK  He'bkewiae  published  an  Es- 
say on  the  English  National  Credit.  What 
most  recomn^nded  him  to  notice  was  hui 
History  of  the  PoBtics  of  Great  Britain  and 
Fraoce^wliich  wa^esteemed  a  full  justifiea- 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry. 
These  exertions  in  the  cause  of  chui«h 
and  adrolDistration  rendered  hun  conspic* 
tious,  and  he  was,  in  1816,  appointed  bish- 
op of  Landaf^  and  soon  after  translated 
to  the  see  of  Peterborough.  His  other 
works  are,  an  Examination  oi  the  dm* 
duGt  of  the  British  Ministiy  relative  to  the 
Proposal  of  Bonaparte ;  the  Polities  of 
Gr^  Britain  vindicated ;  a  Dissertation 
#n  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  (1806);  Letters  to  tho 
Anonymous  Author  of  the  Remarks  on 
Michaeli^and  his  Conunenlator ;  the  Il- 
lustration of  his  Hypothecs  respecting 
the  three  first  Gospels  (1803);  a  Delence 
of  the  above  Illustration  (1804) ;  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Divinity  (181()) ;  a  Vindi- 
oation  of  Mr,  Bell's  System  of  Education 
(1811) ;  History  of  the  TranslatioivB  of 
the  Scriptures  (1813);  Hora  Pdwgk<t 
(1813),  containing  an  Inquiry  iiMo  the 
toffy  and  Language  of  the 
with  othera  of  less  note. 

Marqhai.  (in  ancient  German,  Afon^ 
tkidk) ;  deriv^  according  to  some,  firom 
the  ancient  German  word  Mat^  a  horse  of 
the  nobler  kind,  and  Skalk^  originally  a 
servant  (thourii  at  present  a  cunning  fel* 
low) ;  heiice  Manchalk^  a  man  appomted 
to  take  care  of  the  horses.  Marichalf  in 
French,  still  designates  a  fiurier,  though  it 
also  denotes  a  high  dignity..  As  the  word 
came,  in  the  sequel,  to  deagnate  high  of- 
ficers of  state  and  war,  this  derivation  of 
the  word  proved  unacceptable  to  soma 
persons,  and  it  was  attempted  to  derive  it 
firom  mwrmaeTf  ficom  the  Latin  moffor^  as. 
in  wu^or-domo ;  but  the  first  derivation  is 
the  most  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  names  of 
high  cfignities  ori^ated  with  low  em- 
p£yment&  A  similar  instance  is  the 
trench  cormStaik^  horn  comes  siabtdL 
Marshal  signffied  at  first  a  person  intrusted 
with  the  charge  of  twelve  horses  under 
the  comss  stabuM.  In  Frapce,  the  tide  sunk 
still  lower,  so  as  t6  deagnate,  as  we  have 
aaidt  eveiy  &xrier;  but  in  other  parts  of 
£i^t>|»e^  it  rose  in  dignity^  a^  l^orses  were 


bi^y  valued  at  eo«nt%  sotbat  it  came  to 
sijpify  the  person  appointed  to  the  care 
of  all  the  horses  of  a  }mnce ;  and,  these  per- 
sons being  at  length  appointed  to  high 
commands  in  the  army,  and  important 
posts  in  the  state,  the  title  came  to  signify 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  court. 
The  marshal  of  the  German  empire  deriv* 
ed  his  origin  firom  the  Prankish  monarchs^ 
and  was  equivalent  to  the  c<mi£S  stabuli  or 
cormHabU,  He  was  bound  to  keep  order 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to, 
provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected 
with  the  ceremony.  He  was  called  archr 
maraud,  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  At  the  coronation,  it 
was  his  duty  to  brinff  oats,  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, firom  a  heap  in  the  open  market-place,  ^ 
and  to  present  th^  vessel  to  the  emperor. 
His  duties  were  discharged  by  a  heredi- 
tary marshal  (ErbmarschaU\.  In  France, 
nutrkhal  de  Fromat  is  the  highest  militaiy 
honor :  marichal  de  camp  is  equal  to  majors 
general,  in  Austria  to  fiekkmarshaL  In 
Prussia,  general-field-marsbal  is  the  high- 
est mititary  honor.  In  England,  ,/Q«^ 
marshal  means  the  commanaer4n-6hief 
of  aJl  the  forces.  It  is  also  given  as  aa 
honorary  rank  to  general  officers  who 
have  no  immediate  command^-^Mbn^ , 
was,  and  ia  many  countries  of  Germany 
is,  the  title  of  the  president  of  the  diet  of 
the  estates.  His  office  is  sometimes  he- 
reditary. Marshal  also  signifies  a  person 
who  regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain 
solemn  celebrationa  Marshal  is  also  used 
for  some  inferior  officers  in  England. 
The  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  has  the 
custody  of  the  prison  called  the  King^s 
bencL  He  attecKli  on  the  coiut  of  the 
same  name,  and  takes  into  custody  all 
prisoners  committed  by  it.  The  officers 
m  the  U.  States'  courts,  corresponding  to 
the  sherifis  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
sates,  have  also  the  name  ofmarshoL 
Marshal,  EarL  (^ee  Earl  MarshaL) 
Marshal,  Provost.  (See  Provost  Mar* 
shaL) 

Marsbam,  sir  John,  a  learned  writer 
on  ancient  history  and  chronology,  bom 
in  1602,  in  London,  was  educatecTat  Ox- 
finrd,  and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1638,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  m  clerks  in  chancery, 
which  place  he  lost ;  and  suffered  in  his 
estate  for  Ins  attachment  to  royalty  during 
the  civil  wars.  At  the  restoration  of 
Charies  II,  he  recovered  his  office,  was 
knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  par- 
liament Three  years  after,  he  obuiined  a 
baronetcy.  He  died  in  1685.  His  Canm 
Chrwvicus  J^^tiacus,  Ebraicus    CroKus 
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(London,  1672,  folio  V^lisployed  rauch  em- 
didoii  and  some  ingenuity.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  work  on  the  difficulties  in  tb*;  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  &at  volume  of  Dugdale's 
M&fuuiicwi. 

.  Marsi  ;  1.  a  tribe  in  Samsium,  on  the 
Dortliem  bank  of  the  lacug  Fucinus^  in  the 
present  MruXTio  uUeriore.  They  had  th6 
same  lan/i^uage  with  the  Sabine&  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  social 
war,  which,  from  them,  is  also  called  the 
Marsian  war. — %  A  Grerman  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  Istievones,  a  member  of  the 
Chernscan  league.  (See  CheruicansA 
The^  pressed  forward  after  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  and  settled  chiefly  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Lippe,  but  retreated  during  the  suc- 
iseeding  wars  witli  the  Mmnas. 

Ma&sioli,  Lodovico  Fernando,  counto^ 
^jfSB  bom  iir  1G58,  of  an  illustnous  family  at 
dologna,  and,  after  having  received  a  good 
«)ducati€«,  went  to  Constantinople  in  1679, 
with  the  Venetian  ambassador.  On  his 
ivtum,  he  entered  into  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, and  was  empk>yed  as  an  engineer  'm 
the  war  with  Turkey,  tie  was  taken  prie- 
imer  at  the  passage  of -the  Raab,  and  sent 
lis  a  slave  to  Bosnia.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty,  he  was  again 'employed,  and,  nav- 
ing  been  made  a  'celencl  of  iutotry,  was 
lent,  with  MsTegiment,  to  garrison  the  Ibr- 
Iress  «f  Brisar;  and^  that  place  being 
ifllken  by  the  j'^eneh  'in  1702,  was  accused 
of  miseondiict,  and  ignominiously  dis* 
missed  from  the  AnstiicKi  service.  Retir- 
ing to  Switzerland,  ^e  published  a  justift- 
4tatory  memoir,  and  'afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
«>f  marine  botiiny,  and  other  scientific 
]nirsttit8.  ki  ITWl,  fK>pe  Clement  XI 
made  him  commander  of  his  troops  ;  but 
lie  soon  relinquished  lliis  office,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  where,  in  1712, 
he  founded  the  institute  of  Bologna.  He 
tvfterwards  travelled  in  -Englaml  and  Hol- 
/and^  and,  in  1725,  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, his  Histoire  Ph^siqite  de  lit  Mer  (fbl.) ; 
nnd,  ju  1726,  his  most  valuable  work,  tlMi 
Danubiiis  PannonicO'J^sicus  (6  vols.,  fol.), 
containing  the  natural  history  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  its  course  through  Hungary  and 
Turkey.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1780,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Marston,  John ;  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I, 
was  educated  at  Corpus-Christi  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Temple^  of  which  society  he  became  lec- 
turer ;  but  litde  more  of  his  personal  his- 
tory is  knowiii  except  that  be  was  at  one 


time  upon  terme  of  ftieildship  With  fieO 
Jonson.  He  was  the  author  of  eight 
plays,  all  acted  at  the  Black  Friars,  with 
applause.  Six  of  these  were  printed  in 
oiM>  vohime,  in  1633,  and  dedicated  to  ^e 
viscountess  Falkland.  He  also  wrote^ 
thiee  books  of  satires,  entitled  the  Scourge 
of  Villany  (1599),  reprinted  in  1764. 

Marston  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land ;  celebrated  for  the  battle  between  tbo 
royal  forces  under  prince  Rupert  and  thel 
troops  of  the  pariiament  under  Faurihx 
and  Cromwell  (1044),  in  which  the  latt^ 
were  victorious.  (See  Chmies  I,  and 
Crwmtdl,) 

Marsupials,  in  zoology ;  a  singular 
ftunily  of  the  order  carnivora,  in  the 
class  manvmaUa^  so  c^^led  iinom  a  pouch 
(margumum)y  in  which  the  young  remain 
immediately  after  birth,  and  into  which 
they  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  when  older. 
(See  KangaroOy  Oposnun!) 

Marstas;  a  son  of'Oiympue,  Oagras 
or  Hyagnis.  Fable  relates  that,  after  Mi- 
nerva Imd  thrown  away  the  flute  which 
she  had  invented,  displeased  because  it 
disfigured  the  countenance  in  playing,  and 
had  pronounced  the  severest  maledictions 
against  any  one  who  fihould  teke  it  upv 
Marsyas  accidentally  found  this  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  soon  acquired  Buch 
skill,  that  he  dared  to  challenge  ApoUo  to 
a  contest  The  Mases  were  invited  to  be 
the  umpires.  At  fir^  the  stronger  muioe 
of  the  flute  drowned  the  softer  tones  of 
the  lyre,  on  which  the  god  played ;  and 
Marsyas  w^as  on  the  point  of  winning  the 
victory,  when  Apollo  accompanied  his  tn- 
stmment  witli  his  voice.  Marsyas  was 
unable  to  do  the  same  with  his  flute.  The 
Muses  decided  in  favor  of  ApoHo,  wWa 
put  to  death  his  rash  competitor  by  tiayinr 
Inm  alive.  In  this  way  was  the  curse  of 
Minerva  accomplished.  This  fable  is  em- 
blematic of  the  preference  given  by  the 
inventors  of  the  fuble  to  the  art  of  singing 
to  the  lyre  above  that  of  perfbrming  on 
the  flute.  Many  ancient  and  modem 
artists  have  represented  the  contest,  as 
well  as  the  pimishment  of  Marsyas. 

Mart,  or  Marquk,  Letter  or.  (See 
Le^er  of  Mart  or  Marqite,) 

Martello  Towers,  so  called,  by  cor- 
rupdon,  ftwn  MorttUa,  in  Coraca,  where 
a  strong  tower  maintained  a  determined 
resistance  to  a  superflfr  English  force  in 
1794.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
strength  exhibited  by  this  fort,  the  British 
government  erected  27  similar  towers  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  us  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  iBvaaon  £om  France.    Hmx 
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are  cbcular,  with  waHs  of  great  thtdcBefliy 
and  roofs  bomb-proof.  One  traversing 
gun  is  mounted  upon  each,  in  working 
'whi^li  the  men  are  secured  by  a  lofty  par- 
apet. They  are  surrounded  by  a  cfeep 
dry  fi)»ae :  the  entrance  is  by  a  door  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  ground,  approach  to 
■which  is  then  cut  off  by  diuwing  up  the 
ladder.  The  ordinary  guard  consists  or 
fix)ra  six  to  twelve  men. 

Maaten  {mttstda).  The  term  marten^ 
although  apptied  to  the  whole  weasel 
tribe^  is  more  generally^  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  designate  tlie  pine  marten  {M.  nwrr 
tU),  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  die  woody 
districts  in  the  northern,  parts  of  America, 
from  the  AUantic  to  the  Pacific.  This 
wecies  is  also  foundin  Northern  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
marten  of  Europe,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  size,  longer  l^s,  finer,  thick- 
er and  more  glossy  fur,  and  &om  the 
throat  being  marked  by  a  broad  yellow 
spot,  whilst  the  same  part  in  the  Europe- 
an marten  is  white.  Tlie  pine  marten 
preys  on  mice,  rabhitsand  pajtndges,  &c, 
A  partridge's  head,  with  \be  feathers,  is 
the  best  bisut  for  the  log  traps  in  which 
this  animal  is  taken.  When  this  animal 
Is  puxBued,  and  its  retreat  cut  ofi^  it  diowa 
its  teeth,  eree|3  its-  hair,  ait^hes  its  back, 
and  hisses  like  a  cat  It  will  seize  a  dog 
by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  haid,'that  unless 
the  latter  is  accustomed  to  hunt  them,  it 
suffers  the  little  animal  to  escape.  It  is 
easily,  but  never  tbonHJghly  tamed.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from 
four  to  seven  in  a  litter,  aUHJt  the  lat^r 
^d  of  April  The  fur  is  fine,  and  much 
used  for  trimmings.  Upwards  of  10(V,000 
are  collected  annually  in  the-fur  countries. 
Pennant's  marten,  commonly  called  the 
fiAtr  (M.  canadmns),  is  also  a  native  of 
tbe  northern  parts  of  America.  It  ia  a 
laiger  and  stronger  animal  than  the  last 
oaentioned  species;  clunbs  trees  with  fa- 
oi^y,  and  preys  prinoiimHy  on  mice.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  i^ater^  It  inhabits  a 
^ide  extent  of  country,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  brings 
&yrth  once  a  veor,  ftom  two  to  four  young. 
It  ia  songlit  for  for  its  ^n,.  of  whicb  eon- 
fliderable  nurabera  me.  every  year  export- 
ed by  the  fur  traiclefi.  The  European 
nacten  (M.  foina)  inhabits  most  parts  of 
£urope.  Jt  is  a  most  elegant  and  lively 
animal,  exceedingW:  agOe  and  gracefhl  in 
its  monons.  Thefemale  hree<fe  in  hollow 
tMes,  and  prodtiees  flrom  three  to  aeveii 
jwm^  as  aliil9i0»  wfaicb>.in  wintei^  ha7« 


sometimes  be«n  found  sheltered  in  mag- 
pies' uest&  These  animals  are  veir  de- 
structive to  poukry,  effgs,  &C.,  and  also 
feed  9n  rats,  mice,  and  moles ;  they  are 
also  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  some- 
times eat  seeds  and  grain.  They  have  a 
musky  smelU  They  are  capable  of  being 
tameo,  but  generally  require  to  be  kept 
chained. 

Marteiys,  George  Frederic  Von ;  pro- 
fossor  at  Gottingen,  and  Himoverian  aulic 
counsellor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wri- 
ters and  lecturers  on  the  law  of  na 
tions.  His  earliest  work,  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  was 
publislied  at  Gottingen,  in  1789,  and  has 
neen  translated  by  Cobbett.  It  beats  the 
title  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  founded  on  the  Treaties  and 
Cuatoms  of  the  modern  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope. He  afterwards  published  a  Course 
of  Diplomacy  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.);  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  priudpal  Treaties  of  Peace 
and  Alliance  since  1761  (14  vols.,  8vo.)-; 
and  several  other  works.  The  merit  of 
these  works  caused  the  services  of  the 
author  to  be  sought  for  by  the  Crerman 
sovereigns.  In  1807,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
appcMntod  him  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  the 
financial  departncient;  and  he  was  retained 
in  it  after  the  &U  of  Jerome.  In  1814, 
he  was  employed,  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
na, to  draw  up  the  reports  of  the  confer- 
ences liecween  the  mitusiers,  and  was 
afterwaids  sent  on  a  mission  io  prince 
Christian^  in  Norway.  In  1816,  he  was 
nen^nated  minister  from  Hanover  to  the 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1831. 

Maktha,  Sister,  was  km^  deservedly 
admh^d  for  her  active  and  impartial  hu^ 
manity.  Atme  Biget,  known  by  the  name 
of  iSoB^  Mwr^tOy  was,  before  the  French 
revolution^  what  is  called  a  townhrt  in  a 
eenvent ;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care 
of  the  turning  box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the 
wall,  by  means  of  whk^h  tnessages  and 
arti^es  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  con* 
vent,  without  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen. 
When  the  diaeohHioa  of  the  convents 
compelled  her  to  return  iota  society,  she 
dedicated  her  time  and  her  means  to  the 
consoling  of  the  poor,  and  particuktriy  of 
prisoners.  Though  her  pecuniary  re- 
sourcee  were  small,  her  kindness  was  un- 
bounded. In  1809,  when  [^  was  be^ 
meen  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  six 
hundred  S^ianish  prisoners  arriTed  at  Be- 
son^n,  the  place  where  she  resided.  Bhe 
hastened  to  their  assistance,  did  her  ut* 
most  to  supply  their  wants,  and  watched 
over  those  who  were  sick.  Bhe  was  often 
employed  by*  them  to^soliQtraM|ovenrat 
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of  B^mneopj  when  6iey  had  aBj  thtn^  to 
request ;  aiid  one  day,  when  she  was  viait- 
ing  bim  od  this  kind  of  errand,  he  aaid, 
*♦  Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much  grieved 
-ID  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Span^ 
iards  are  going  to  leave  Besan^on.^ 
"Yes,"  replied  she,  "but  the  Englirfi  are 
coming,  and  all  the  unfortunate  are  tny 
friends."  Her  impartial  benevolence  was, 
•indeed,  extcmded  to  all ;  and,  in  1814,  its 
utmost  powers  were  called  forth  to  com- 
-fort  and  assist  the  wounded  French  and 
allied  soldiers.  "It  was  on  the  field  of 
banle,**  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her, 
**tlmt  I  became  acquainted  with  your 
character.  Our  soldiers,  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  far  from  theh*  countiy,  used 
CO  exclaim,  *  Oh,  where  is  Sister  Manha  ? 
If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less.'** 
-After  the  confederated  sovereigns  obtain- 
ed' possession  of  Paris,  they  were  desirous 
^f  seeing  this  aidmirable  woman^  and  did 
not  fbi^t  to  reward  her  virtues.  Th^ 
-emperor  of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  sum  of  money ;  the  emperor  c^ 
Austria,  the  cross  of  civil  merit,  and  2000 
'financs ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  gold 
•medal.  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a 
«ros8.  She  was  also  presented  to  Loms 
XVIII,  who  received  her  graciously,  and 
^nferr^d  hoDOis  upon  her.  She  died  at 
■Besan<^on,  in  18^. 

Martba,  Santa;  a  cHy of  Ookmibia, 
len  the  northern  coast,  with  a  large^  eafo 
mad  commodioas  harbor,  strongly  fortified-; 
lat  IP  19^^;  loo.  78«>  48'  W. }  popnla- 
tion^  500a  The  heat  is  great,  and  the 
houses  are  liable  to  be  fiHed  with  a  fhie 
sand,bk>wn  up  by  the  south- west  vrinds. 
It  has  oonsiderable  commerce. 

BtlARTiiA*8  ViNBTiiJU);  an  island  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Cod,  ISl  miles  west-north-West  of  Nan-^ 
tucket,  19  miles  long,  and  from  3*  to  10 
broad;  lon.70P40'W;ht41o40'N.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  iriand  ki  tow  and  level, 
and  but  a  small  part' of  the  land  is  good. 
The  principri  manufactures  are  those  of 
wool  and  &dL  The  i^dand  oontsans^three 
towns,  EdgartowD,  Tisbnty,  and  Chil* 
iniark.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
tbe  haibor  of  Hohnes'  Hole.  (q.  v.) 

Martiaii,  MarcusValerius,  the  most  ode* 
brated  of  the  epi^ttmmatica]  writers  among 
the  Romans,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celli- 
lieria,  A.  D.  43,  «nd  educHted  at  Oalaffinris 
{Cidakarrm\  ^be  birth-place  of  his  friend 
Ottlndtilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  dttring  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived 
under  the  reign  of  Galba  and  the  follow- 
iof  emperors ;  fiom  some  of  wliom  be 
«80«ive4faiir]»^e8t9emaiidftTor.    J^ 


mjtian  appointed  hSm  tribune,  and  male 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presents. 
Trajan,  who  was  no  friend  to  satirists^ 
withheld  the  favor  which  Martial  bad  re- 
ceived fh)ni  his  predecessors.  This  ili- 
duced  the  poet  to  retire  to  his  native  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of 
^noney  to  pav  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
While  in  Italy,  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
who  brought  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  died  In  the  year  lOL  Hfs  celebrity 
Is  fotmded  on  14  books  of  epigrainSL  or 
which  he  himself  modestly  says,  ^Suni 
Inma,  sunt  muBdam  mediociia,  sunt  medd 
plvra"  Tn^  -number  and  value  of  hifi 
epigrams  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wit  of 
the  poet  Most  of  them  are  ingenious 
and  cutting ;  many  are  foil  of  grace  and 
attic  talt;  and  many,  in  which  he  chas- 
tises the  vices  of  his  age,  are  extremely 
indecent  and  immodest.  He  is  the  true 
fother  of  modem  epigram,  which  Is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  Greek  epi- 
gram, by  the  convergence  of  all  its  parts 
to  one  witty  point  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  are  that  of  Paris,  1617,  folio ; 
of  Scriverius  (Leyden,  1618  tod  1619, 3 
vols.  12  mo,;);  of  Schrevelids  (Leyden, 
1636);  and  Kader  (Mentz,  1627,  folio); 
an  expurgated  GemfifeLn  translation  has 
also  been  published  by  ^^Hmaim  (Co- 
lore, 1825.) 

Ma^ttai.  Law.  The  latv  martial  ap- 
plies to  soldiers  in  actual  service,  and, 
in  Engtend  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States,  is 
founded  upon  particular  statutes.  Chief- 
justice  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  chapter  ii,  says,  it  is  a  body  of 
rules^  and  a  junsdiction  rather  hidulged  by^ 
the  law  than  constituting  a  part  of  i^. 
But  it  does  not  appear  w'hy  it  is  not  a  patt 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  mnich  as  the 
tow  merchant  w  any  other  branch  of 
law.  It  is  true  it  applies  only  to  per- 
sons in  aetttfri  military  iBenrice,-  and  urAf 
to  their  conduct  in  such  senice ;  Imt 
so  the  mfflltime  law  applies  only  to  pesp. 
sons  engaged  in  maritime  trade,  and  has 
refeitoce  only  to  acts  done,  or  obhsatiQin^ 
arning,  in  that  tnnde.  The  jm^iractkm 
under  the  tow  marttol  is  In  a  distinct  ti¥* 
bunal,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
diflforem  from  that  which  {ntBvaHs  in  the 
eoBHnon  tow  and  in  eqiritv  juriitActiota ; 
tbe  tribuualfortfae  trial  of  olfenees  agldnst 
the  military  tow  beibf  a  coUrt-martiid 
(consiBting  of  a  mm^ber  of  officers,  frem 
5  to  13  m  the  IK  ^^^^  appointed  t^ 
flome  superior  oftcer.  The  proceedingB 
sre  <XNkhioted^  not  by^attomeys^i^dt  by  Bis 
officer  called  «i  juSf^  iiihocaUj  Whotif 
th«i  s^  «f .  4fae  Qoi^pwB.ef  the  lA  f^ 
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paaeed  April  IQ,  1806»  is  eo  &r  to  ^'coor 
fiider  himself  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
after  the  prisoner  shall  have  made  lus 
plea,  as  to  otject  to  a^y  leading  question 
to  any  of  the  witnesses,  or  any  question 
to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to  which 
might  make  him  criminate  himself."  The 
several  states  of  the  Union  have  also  a 
law  martial,  consisting  of  the,  statutes  rer 
lating  to  their  mihtia,  directing  the  manner 
of  constituting  courts-maitial,  and  specify- 
ing the  offences  of  which  these  courts 
ehall  have  jurisdiction,  and  assigning  the 
kinds  and  limiting  the  degree^  of  punish- 
ment. A  military  code,  and  also  a  special 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ofiences  against  its 
provisions,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  an  ar- 
my, since  the  offences  to  which  such  a 
code  relates,  are  quite  different  from 
those  cognizable, by  tne  common  law,  and 
are  such  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  ate 
not  fitted  to  have  jurisdiction  of  them : 
the  proceedings,  too,  must  be  more  sum- 
mary than  is  practicable  before  the  stand- 
ing judiciary.  The  act  of  congress  above 
mentioned  contains  a  list  of  military  o^ 
fences,  and  provides  minute  regulations 
for  the  government  of  tlie  army,  in  lOi 
ardclesi,  to  which  eveiy  olQ^cer  of  the  ar- 
my is  requued  to  subscribe  at  the  time  of 
entering  the  service. 
Martionac.  (Seelhmcejmd  Polignac.) 
Martin,  St.,  the  most  fiunous  of  this 
Dame,  was  bom  of  heathen  parents  at  Sa- 
baria,  in  Pannonia  (now  Steins  in  Lower 
Hungary ),  about  the  year  SljS.  lie  attend- 
ed the  catechetical  school  at  Pavia,  llis 
Either  was  a  military  tribune,  and  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  16th  year,  to  take  up 
arms.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped 
firom  his  father,  and  received  instruction 
in  a  Christian  church..  While  a  soldier, 
his  life  was  marked  with  the  rigor  of  a 
monk.  He  served  under  Constandus  and 
Julian,  and  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  ap^ 
peared  as  the  model  of  all  virtue.  Among 
other  acts,  he  divided  his  cloak  with  a 
poor  man,  whom  ho  met  at  the  gates  of 
Amiens.  The  legend  says  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  m  the  following  night,  cov- 
ered with  the  half  of  this^  cloak.  Soon 
aller  this, vision,  Martin  was  baptized,  in 
397,  and  lived  many  years  in  retirement| 
fiU  St  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiem,  ap- 
pointed him  exorcist.  While  on  a  jour- 
ney to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  Alps  by  two  highway  robbers ;  the 
•xe  of  one  assailant  was  aL^dy  hovering 
over  his  Iiead,  when  the  other^  touched  by 
his  look  of  iny^icenoe,  saved  him,  and  was 
jiumedjat^  e^verted.    In  P«;nnoni%  to 


which  be  returned,  as-was  alleged,  at  th^ 
command  of  the  IHvinity  in  a  dream,  he 
converted  his  mother,  and  opposed,  with 
zeal,  the  Arians,  who  prevailed  in  Illyriiu 
For  this,  he  wrfls  scourged  from  the  coun- 
try, on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 
firmness  of  a  mar^r.  He  now  establish- 
ed a  monasteiy  in  Milan,  and  aflerwardfl^ 
having  b^n  driven  thence  by  die  bishop 
Auxontiua,  founded  another  on  the  island 
of  (jallinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  sea.  He 
next  settled  at  Poiders,  where  he  assena- 
bled  a  number  of  reUgious  persons,  and  ia 
jsaid  to  have  wrought  many  miracles ;  for 
instance,  to  have  raised  one  of  his  pupilp 
from  the  dead.  In  the  year  375,  th^ 
bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  on  him 
a^inst  his  wilL  In  order  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  world,  he  built  the  fit* 
mous  convent  of  Marmoutiers,  betwe^ 
the  Loire  and  a  steep  rock,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  life  in  the  year  400.  This  is  re- 
garded as  the  old^  abbey  of  France; 
St.  Martin  was  the  first  to  whom  the  Ro- 
maic church  offered  public*  adoradon^ 
His  exertions  in  spreading  the  true  belief 
and  exterminating  paganism  in  France,  are 
deserving  of  all  commendadon.  The 
anecdote,  that  the  emperor  Maximinus,  at 
a  banouet,  to  which  he  invited  Mardu^ 
■offered  him  the  goblet  in  order  to  receive 
it  from  his  hand,  has  made  him  the 
patron  of  drinkers.  His  fesdval,  which 
takes  place  on  the  11th  of  November,  wa^ 
formeriy  celebrated  with  banquedngs  and 
^arousaJs,  where  the  hilarity  was  frequently 
excessive  (as  is  shown  by  the  French  ex- 
pression Martmer,  and  It  mai  de  SL  Martin^ 
The  ProJUsio  Fidei  de  TMmtaU,  attributed 
to  St  Mardn,  is  regarded  as  spurious. 

Martin.  Of  five  popes  oi  this  name^ 
the  most  important  are,  JUorim  ^  of  To- 
di,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  educated  with 
eare,  and  elected  pope  in  649.  At  a  sy- 
nod of  Italian  bishops  in  the  Lateraa 
church  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  Monothe* 
lites  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  be  sol- 
emnly condemned.  He  was  therefore 
carried  captive  to  Constandnople,  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  At  tbe 
request  of  the  patriarch  Paulus,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  transmuted  into  that 
«>f  banishment.  Mardn  was  deprived  o£ 
all  marks  of  his  dignity,  exposed  to  the  con* 
tumelies  of  the  people  and  soldiers,  and 
banished  to  the  Chersoneae,  where  he 
died  hi  655.  On  account  of  these  aufier^ 
ings,  he  was  numbered  among  the  saints^ 
We  have  18  episdes  of  his,  of  htde  value* 
— Mcadin  F,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  was  chosen  pope  in  1417,  afler  tbe 
abdicatiaa  of  Gr^oiy  JUI^  and  the  depo? 
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.  eition  of  Benedict  XIII,  dtuinff  the  coun- 
cil of  CoDstance.  No  one  of  bis  prede- 
cessors or  followers  has  ever  been  conse- 
crated with  such  solemnity.  He  rode  on 
a  white  horse,  which  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
both  on  foot,  led  by  the  bridle.  A  number 
of  princes,  and  a  whole  council,  formed 
bis  retinue.  His  firet  act  was  to  promul- 
gate a  bull  against  the  Hussites,  which  is 
remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
it  the  ))ope  seems  to  recognise  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  councHs.  In  1418,  he 
dissolved  the  council  of  Constance,  though 
a  number  of  difficulties  were  not  adjusted, 
and  dissensions  continued  in  the  church. 
Benedict  XIII  still  lived ;  and,  at  his  death,, 
in  1424,  a  new  antipope  was  elected  in 
Clement  VIII,  who  nrst  renounced  his 
pretensions  in  14^,  when  he  received  the 
bishopric  of  Minorca  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion. A  cou ncil  which  Martin  V  convened 
at  Pavia,  and  thence  removed  to  Sienna, 
Was  dissoFxied,  without  having  established 
any  thing.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1431. 
He  has  the  merit  of  having  restored  unity 
to  the  church,  and  pacified  Italy.  We 
yet  possess  some  works  of  his. 

AIartin,  don  Juan,  £1  Empeeinado. 
{See  Diez.) 

Martin,  Louis  Claude,  St,  a  mystical 
writer,  of  noble  descent  (marquis),  was 
bom  at  Amboise,  in  Tourrahie,  Jan.  18, 
3743,  entered  early  the  military  service, 
travelled  over  Europe,  served  during  the 
revolution  in  the  national  guard,  and  retir- 
ed to  solitude.  He  died  at  Antray,  near 
Chatillon,  Oct  14, 18a3.'  He  yras  modest 
and  pious:  his  works  are  full  of  symbolic 
mysticism.  He  found  a  number  of  ad- 
herents, who  called  themselves  Martinists, 
He  translated  Jacob  B6hme's  Aurora 
{Morgenrdthe),  His  mystical  ¥rork  De$ 
JSrreura  d  de  la  V^riti  (Lyon^  1775)  is 
famous.  He  farther  wrote  Tableau  natU" 
rd  des  Rapports  qui  exislmt  tidrt  Dieu. 
PHomne  et  PUnivers  (Edinbui^h,  1782,  2 
vols.)  J  De  PEsprit  des  Choses  (1800,  8 
vote.);  Ecce  Homo;  Le  nmtvel  Homme  (1796); 
MinisUre  de  F Homme  d*Espni  (1802); 
V Homme  de  Disir  (new  ed.,  Metz,  1802; 
2  vols.) ;  Le  Crocodil,  ou  la  Guerre  da  Even 
d  du  MaL,  Poime  ipico-magiquey  en  CH 
Chants  (1800);  De  Dim  ti  de  laJVahirtj 
&e. 

Martiw,  Christopher  Reinhard  Dietrich ; 
counsellor  of  the  high  court  of  apfieal, 
privy  counsellor  of  justice  to  the  grend^ 
duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  &c. ;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  the  branch  of  judi- 
eial  prooedtire,  on  wliioli  be  has  wHttefi  a 


manual,  which,  since  1800,  has  gone 
through  eight  editions.  He  was  bom  iu 
HesBe,  went  to  Gottingen  when  15  years 
old,  and  became  a  mwyer  three  years 
later.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Got- 
tingen and  at  Heidelberg,  which  political 
troubles  obliged  him,  iu  1815,^0  leave; 
and  he  received  an  appoiptment  in  Wei- 
mar, at  the  same  time  lecturing  in  Jena. 
He  has  drawn  up  an  order  of  procedure, 
and  a  criminal  code,  for  Weimar,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sanctioned.  He  baa 
ap|)eared,  besides,  as  a  political  writer,  and 
was  editor  of  the  New  Rhenish  Mercuiy, 
from  1816  to  1818. 

Martin,  John,  a  distinguished  living 
artist,  is  a  native  of  an  obscure  town,  called 
Hay  don-bridge,  on  the  Tyne,  about  six 
miles  from  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
He  was  bom  in  July,  1789,  and  was  first 
inspired  with  a  k>ve  of  painting  by  soeinff 
some  drawings  made  by  hb  brother,  which 
he  immediately  copied  and  surpassed. 
After  struggling  with  various  diflicultiesL 
be  went  to  Lmidon,  and  there  obtained  ■ 
patrons.  His  first  succe^ul  picture  was 
Sadak  in  search  of  the  Waters  of  Obliv- 
ion. This  was  followed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  Joshua,  the  Destniction 
of  Babylon,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  the 
Destniction  of  Herculaneum.  The  two 
last  of  these  pictures  were  exhibited  at 
Bullock's  museum,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  more  than  fifty  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  paid  to  see  them,  th6ugh  one  of 
them  had  before  been  open  to  public  view 
at  the  British  gallery.  Mr.  Martin  has 
since  executed  a  magnificent  picture,  the 
subject  of  which  is  Sardanapalns,  or  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  and  another  representing 
the  deluge.  All  his  pictures  have  beea 
euCTaved  by  himself.  In  1830,  engravingv 
of  his  Belshazzar,  Joshua,  and  the  Deluge^ 
having  been  presented  to  the  king  of 
France  by  the  French  academy,  that 
prince  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Martin,  in  token  of  his  esteem* 
The  genius  of  this  artist  inclines  him  to 
represent  the  vast,  the  terrible,  the  obscur^ 
tlie  supernatural.  The  horrors  of  the 
tempest,  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  aw- 
ful immensity  of  space,  are  combined  with 
the  gorgeousness  and  sublimity  of  the  arch* 
itecture  and  drapery,  and  the  tempest  of 
terror  and  dcspajr  m  the  human  breaA; 
Yet,  in  point  of  finish,  in  coloring  and  in 
drawing,  he  is  deficient.  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  but  wants  some  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  artist.  (See  the  Edinburgh 
RevieWf  June,  1829.) 

Martinet  ;  a  word  frequendy  used  to 
cigniiy  a  strict  diseipKnarian,  who 
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times  gives  officers  nnd  soldiers  unneces- 
sary trouble.  It  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated from  an  adjutant  cf  that  name,  who 
was  iu  high  repute  as  a  drill  officer,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XFV.  The  word  also 
signifies,  in  French,  a  sort  of  scourge,  used 
by  school-masters;  and  perhaps  this  in- 
strument may  have  been  tlie  true  source 
of  the  al)Ove  military  term. 

Martim,  John  Kaptist,  a  gkilful  com- 
poser and  musician,  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1700,  entered  early  hito  the  order  of  Mi- 
nim Friars,  and  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Asia;  and  it  was^iot  until  his  return,  that 
be  entirely  devoted  himself  to  music.  His 
rogress  was  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  age  of 
7,  be  was  apiiointed  chapel-master  to  a 
convent  of  his  oixler  in  Bologna,  which 
situation  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1784, 
exercising,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions 
of  profe:$sor;  and  from  the  school  of  Mar- 
tini issued  someof  tlje  most  eminent  com- 
posers in*  Italy.  lie  wrote  a  History  of 
Music  (in  3  vols.,  folio) ;  as  also  an  Lssay 
on  Counterpoint ;   and  Compejidio  ddla 

Martinico,  or  Martinique  ;  one  of 
the  lorgest  of  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France ;  48 
miles  long,  and  about  16  broad;  square 
miles,  360;  population,  in  1827, 101,865; 
9937  whites,  10,786  free  people  of  color, 
and  81,142  slaves;  chief  towns,  St.  Pierre 
and  Fort  Royal;  Ion.  61°  to  6r26'  W.; 
iat.  14^  24'  to  14°  56^  N.  It  is  very  uneven, 
and  intersected,  in  all  parts,  by  a  number 
of  biliocks,  which  are  ihostly  of  a  coni- 
cal form.  Three  mountains  rise  above 
these  smaller  eminences.  The  highest 
bears  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano. 
The  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  con- 
tinually attract  the  clouds,  which  occasion 
noxious  damps,  and  contribute  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inaccessible,  while  the  two 
others  are  in  most  parts  cultivated.  From 
fliese  mountains,  but  chiefly  firom  the  first, 
issue  many  springs  that  water  the  islaud. 
Thetfe  waters,  which  flow  in  gentle 
streams,  arc  changed  into  torrents  on  the 
alightest  storm.  Their  quality  partakes  of* 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  pass  through : 
in  some  places,  they  are  excellent,  in  oth- 
ers, so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  water  they  have  collected  in 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  yellow  fever 
made  peat  ravages  in  1825 :  hurricanes, 
In  1813, 1817, 1^,  were  destructive:  the 
earthquakes  of  1823  and  1828  did  but  littl^ 
damage.  Of  75,381  hectares,*  the  super- 
ficial area  of  the  island,  17,622  are  em- 

*  A  beciare  U  nearly  two  aad  a  half  Eagliafa 
were*. 


ployed  in  raising  sugar-cane,  3861  coflee, 
719  cocoa,  491  cotton ;  17,191  is  pastumge, 
19,997  woods.  The  annual  prcKluction  is 
valued  at  21,000.000  fiTincs,  The  islaud 
consumed  French  products  to  the  value 
of  16,000,000  in  1824,  and  exported  to  the 
mother  country  18,000,000  in  value.  The 
tonnage  engaged  iij  this  commerce  was 
.33,500  tons.  The  revenue,  in  1823,  was 
4,()00,000.  It  has  a  garrison,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  council,  at 
the  head  of  whicli  is  the  governor.  Mar- 
tinique was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1493,  and  occupied  by  the  French  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
The  English  captured  it  repeatedly;  for 
the  last  time,  in  18G9,  and  restored  it  to 
France  iu  1814. 

MARTYif,  Henry,  an  able  inissionary, 
was  born  in  CornwaU,  in  1781 ;  in  1797, 
entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  society  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
1802.  The  following  vear,  he  took  ordersi 
and,  in  1805,  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain 
to  the  East  India  company.  In  the  East, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  the  native  languages.  He 
became  master  of  Sanscrit,  translated  the 
Common  Prayer  into  Hindoostauee,  and 
performed  divine  service  publicly  in  that 
language.  From  India,  he  proceeded  to 
Shiraz  m  Persia,  and  translated  the  Psalms 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian 
tonffue.  He  also  held  conferences  with 
the  learned  Mohammedans,  and  converted 
some  of  them  to  Christianity.  He  died 
of  a  decline,  in  Pereia,  Oct.  16, 1812. 

Martir,  Peter  (more  correctly  Pietro 
Martire  tPAv^kiera),  an  Italian  writer, 
who,  afler  havm^  attached  himself  to  the 
cardinal  Visconti,  and  to  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  went  to  Spam  (1487),  distin- 
giiished  himself  in  the  military  ser^'ice  of 
Ferdinand  anc)  Isabella,  and  then  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession.  Ferdinand 
employed  him  in  some  important  aflairs, 
and  created  him  counsellor  of  the  Indies. 
Charles  V  also  treated  him  with  favor. 
He  died  in  1526,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
His  principal  works  are  De  Rehts  Ocean- 
iciset  Oroe  novo  Decades j — a  history  of 
tlie  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  suo 
cessors,  from  their  own  relations ;  De  Jn- 
attlis  nuper  inventu  (1521] ;  De  Legatum/t 
BahyhniccL, — an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  L^pt,  whither  Ferdinand  had  sent 
him,  m  1501 ;  and  his  Opus  Eptstokaivnu 

Martyr,  Peter  (whose  family  name 
was  Varmigli'i,  one  of  the  earliest  Protest- 
ant divines,  distinguished  for  learning' and 
abilities,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1500,  and  entered,  at  the  age  of  16,  into 
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the  order  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Au- 
gtiBtiiie,  at  tlie  monasteir  of  Fiesole.  In 
1519,  lie  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
Bttidied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  1526, 
ho  commenced  [preacher,  and  attracted 
ffreat  applause  in  several  cities  of  Italy. 
After  receiving  numerous  important  of- 
fices In  his  oi^er,  his  religious  opinions 
were  considered  as  savoring  too  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  refonners,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy,  and,  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Protestant 
clergy  (1542).  Soon  alfler,  he  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Strasburg,  and,  in 
1547,  accompanied  Bucer,  Fu^ius,  and 
other  learned  reformers,  on  the  invitation 
ofarchbishopCranmer,  to  England.  Mar- 
tyr had  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
in  manying  a  nun,  who  had  renounced 
her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford,  in  1549,  and  be- 
came a  very  efficient  assistant  to  the  Eng- 
lish reformed  clergy,  in  carrying  on  their 
plans  of  innovation  in  the  church.  On 
tlie  accession  of  queen  Mary,  being  com- 
manded to  quit  the  countrv,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  resumed  his  former  sit- 
uation. In  1556,  he  removed  to  Zurich, 
to  occupy*  the  office  of  theological  profed- 
sor.  In  1561,  he  assisted  at  the  tamoufl 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  held  at  Pols^,  in  France ;  and 
died  at  Zurich,  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  warf  the  author  of  many 
works  on  divinity,  including  commenta- 
ries on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
Calvin  in  erudition,  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  his  personal  character 
Was  extremely  amiable. 

Marttrs  (from  the  Greek  iiaprvp,  a  wit- 
ness) ;  a  name  applied,  by  the  Christian 
church,  to  those  persons,  in  particular, 
who,  in  the  eariy  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
during  the  great  persecutions,  suffered  ig- 
nominy and  death,  rather  than  renounce 
their  faith,  and  thus  testified  their  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  anima- 
tion which  faith  inspires  in  noble  minds, 
wherever  it  is  opposed  and  oppressed,  has 
given  to  the  Christian  church  mt^ny  heroic 
examples  of  this  sort ;  and,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  religious  tyranny  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  hiartyrdom,  which  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Hie  and  of  woridly  good 
for  faith.  An  account  of  the  life,  perse- 
cutions and  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
is  cjiUed  martyrohgy,  Clement  I,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  attempted  a 
Work  of  this  kind    The  Roman  martyr- 


ology  is  the  moit  oelebnited.  (On  tlie 
worship  of  martyrs,  see  the  article  Saints,) 
Martyr,  ih  a  wider  sense,  is  used  for  any 
innocent  person  who  suffers  in  a  j^ood 
cause,  or  in  a  cause  which  he  considera 
00 ;  thus  we  say,  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  to  a  cause,  &c.  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Peneadmns.) 
Martyrs^  Xra  of.  (See  Epoch.) 
MartyrBy  FestimLs  qf  the,  seem  to  have 
been  observed  as  eariy  as  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  Chrisdans  offered  pravers  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  thanked 
God  for  the.  example  which  they  had 
given  to  the  world.  The  rite  was  con- 
cluded with  the  sacmment  of  the  Lord^ 
supper  and  the  distribution  of  arms.  Eu- 
logies were  also  delivered,  and  accounts 
of^the  lives  and  actions  of  the  deceased 
read.  These  festivals  were  called  the 
hirth^ys  of  the  martyrs,  because  on  the 
day  of  their  death  they  were  bom  to  the 
^oys  of  eternal  life.  The  churches  or 
tJiapels  consecrated  to  the  martyrs  were 
styled  niartyria.  They  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  contained  dieir  bones,  and 
sometimes  were  particular  rooms  in  the 
great  churches. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Kinps- 
ton-upon-HuH,  in  1020,  and  sent  to  Trin- 
ity college,  Cambridge,  whence  he  was 
inveigled  away  by  some  Jesuitical  emis- 
saries, and  was  found  by  his  father  in  a 
bookseller^  shop  in  London,  and  induced 
to  return  to  college.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1640,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, and  distinguished  himself  by  some 
humorous  satires  against  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  an  English  poetaster,  resident  at 
Rome,  which  circumstance  induced  Dry- 
den  to  give  the  name  of  Mac  FUcknoe  to 
his  satire  against  ShadwelL  He  after- 
wards acted  as  secretary  to  the  English 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  appointed  assistant  to  Mikon,  in 
his  office  or  Latin  secretary.  In  1660,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  his 
nadve  place,  which  he  represented  to  the 
end  of  Ills  life,  and  obtained  a  high  char- 
acter for  diligence,  ability  and  integrity. 
In  the  reSffn  of  Charles  II,  Marvell  'was  m 
the  opposition,  and  his  whole  efforts,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. Although  he  rarely  spoke,  his  influ- 
ence was  great  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  prince  Rupert 
oflen  followed  his  advice.  He  had  the  char- 
acter  of  being  the  wittiest  man  of  his  time, 
and  wrote  a  number  of  poetical  effbsions 
of  the  humorous  and  sadrical  kiiid,  which 
were  very  effective  as  pany  piecei.  Mar- 
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irell  was  the  aathor  of  9everal  tracts,  one 
of  wliich,  eutiiled  an  Accoimt  of  tlie 
Growth  of  Pojjery  and  Arbitrary  Power 
in  Knffland,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a 
rewaru  was  offered  for  die  printer  and 
publisher.  Notwithstanding  tiie  earnest- 
ness with  which  ho  op|K)se(T  the  court,  his 
Tvit  made  him  a  favorite  with  Charles  II, 
who  deputed  the  lord  treasurer  Daoby 
to  wait  upon  him,  with  the  offer  of 
£1000,  and  a  promise  of  future  favor.  He 
rejected  the  bribe  without  hesitation ;  and 
■was  obKged,  on  the  departure  of  the  cour- 
tier, to  send  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  The  life  of  Marvell  was  more  than 
once  threatened  by  his  irritated  enemies ; 
and  Ills  death,  which  happened  in  August, 
1678,  without  much  previous  illness,  has 
been  attributed,  with  no  support  from 
direct  evidence,  to  poison.  He  was  buried 
at  St  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expense 
of  hia  cdostituents,  who  voted  a  sum  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memoir ;  but  it 
was  not  admitted  by  the  rector.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  ny 
Thompson,  with  an  account  of  his  hfe  (3 
vols.,  4to.,  1776). 

Mart  is  probably  derived  from  the  He- 
brew 3l5na»i  (strife,  disobedience).  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  in  the  languag;e  of 
the  church,  Our  Dear  Lady,  of  the  Holy 
Vimn  (in  French,  Nbtre-Damt;  Italian, 
MadMina;  English,  Owr  Lady),  is  describ- 
ed in  the  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  of  the  stem  of 
David,  who  lived  in  obscurity  in  Nazareth, 
a  city  of  Galilee,  and  was  betrothed  to  Jo- 
seph, a  carpenter.  A  heavenly  messen- 
ger broke  in  upon  her  solitude  with  a  sal- 
utation of  the  deepest  veneration.  The 
Virgin  was  astonished  at  the  appearance : 
her  modest  feelings  could  not  account  for 
such  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  angel 
saluted  her  as  the  highly-favored  of  God, 
and  announced  to  her  that  she  should 
-4>ear  a  whl  who  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,  the  lon^-expected  Savior  of  the 
^ews.  **  How  shall  this  be,'*  she  replied. 
"  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?"  The  angel 
informed  her  that  tlie  power  of  God  should 
overshadow  her,  and  make  that  which 
was  impossible  a  reality,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  her  aged  friend  Elizabeth,  who 
was  barren.  She  bowed  in  submission  to 
the  win  of  the^  Supreme,—"  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to'thvword."  The  feehngs  ex- 
cited wr  her  high  and  wonderful  destiny 
raised  her  abore  doubt,  and  the  song  of 
praise  into  which  she  bursts  forth  at  her 
meeting  with  Elizabeth  expresses  the  joy 
which  she  felt  at  her  destination.  The  Uttle 
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we  learn  of  her  feelings  at  the  birth  of  CbrlGt, 
the  salutations  of  the  shepherds,  and  his 
presentation  in  the  temple,  show  that  the 
emotions  whicJi  were  excited  by  the  an- 
nunciation still  remained.  She  sees  the 
connexion  between  the  vision  of  angels, 
which  the  shepherds  related,  and  what 
she  already  knew :  she  was  not  astonished 
when  she  heard  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
Simeon.  At  the  weddmg  in  Cana,  she 
sought  the  miraculous  power  of  her  Son 
to  relieve  the  emlMirrassment  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  wine.  She  doubtless  attend- 
ed him  through  all  his  perilous  course, 
with  ever- watchful  anxiety;  for  we  find 
her  absorbed  in  silent  sorrow  at  his  cross, 
with  the  beloved  disciple  John.  To  his 
care  Jesus  intrusted  her  as  to  a  son,  after 
which  she  disap])ears  from  history,  To^ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Christians, 
which  paid  her  too  little  or  too  much  ven- 
eration. Some  Thracian  and  Scythia^ 
women,  having  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  carried  into  Arabia  their 
pagan  feelings  towards  a  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  established  a  formal  worship  , 
of  the  Yirffin  Mary.  They  worshipped 
her  as  a  goddess  with  prayers,  processions 
and  sacrifices,  and,  among  othej-  ceremo- 
nies, offered  her,  on  a  carnage  consecrated 
to  her  service,  small  cakes  (Greek,  koUyris), 
whence  they  were  called  CoUyri£an$^ 
Even  orthodox  theologians  began  to  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  Mary  always  remain- 
ed a  virgin  as  a  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  a 
party  in  Arabia,  which  regarded  her 
as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  and  th^^ 
mother  of  several  children  by  him,  was 
called  ArUidikomarianites,  that  is,  the 
adversaries  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Heividius  in  Palestine  and 
bisliop  Bonosus  in  Illyria  were  declared 
herencs  for  the  avowal  of  similar  opin- 
ions. Poetry  and  the  Catholic  church 
readily  adopted  the  image  of  Ma^  for  an 
ideal  of  female  excellence.  With  th^ 
worship  of  saints,  tlie  veneration  of  th^ 
Virgin  Mary  is  naturally  connected.  In 
the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  churcb 
began  to  celebrate  festivals  in  her  honor, 
of  which  the  Purification,  the  Annunciar 
tion  and  the  Visitation  (the  visit  of  Maiy 
to  Elizabeth)  are  still  retamed  in  many 
Protestant  countries.  The  Greek  ana 
Catholic  Christians,  ^d  the  schismatic 
churches  in  the  East,  observe  several  feasts 
besides  the  above  in  honor  of  tlie  Virgin; 
for  instance,  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  her 
ascension  to  heaven ;  that  is,  her  death 
and  reception  to  heaven  (by  the  CathoUcs 
called  the  Assun^im^  The  festival  of  the 
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hnmaculate  conceptidn  is  celebrated  only 
by  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced in  1145:  it  was  not  received, 
however,  universally,  on  account  pf  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Bominicana. 
These  disciples  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.  V.}  refused  to  admit  that  Mary  was 
conceived  and  bom  without  original  shu 
The  council  of  Trent  left  this  dispute  un- 
decided, notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  it  had  often  been  renewed.  The 
worship  of  Mary  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  power  of  several  old  im- 
ages of  the  Vurgui.  Those  at  Loretto,  in 
Italy,  and  Czenstoehow  (q.  v.),  in  Poland, 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  heading 
powers,  both  in  diseases  of  mind  and 
body.  To  such  images,  the  Catholics 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform  pilgrim- 
ages to  obtain  the  indulgence  promised  to 
pdgrims  by  the  papal  bulls.  Several  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  are  the 
mendicant  order  of  Servites  (q.  v.),  and  all 
the  orders  of  females  called  by  her  name ; 
for  example,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception, 
Df  the  Annunciation  (see  Franciscans),  of 
the  Visitauon. — Sacred  history  mentions 
several  Maries:  1.  Mary  of  Bethany,  the 
sister  of  Lazarus,  the  ready  scholar  and 
tender  worshipper  of  Jesus,  to  wliom  he 
vouchsafed  his  peculiar  friendship  and  an 
imperishable  name  (MaUhew  xxvi,  13). — 
2.  Mary  qf  Magdaia,  or  Mary  Magdalene^ 
who  was  cured  by  Christ  of  an  inveterate 
disease,  and  proved  her  gratitude  by  the 
most  devoted  adherence  to  liim.  She 
served  hun  vnth  her  property,  attended 
him  on  his  journeys,  and  wept  at  bis  cru- 
cifixion. She  was  the  last  to  leave  his 
grave,  and  the  first  to  visit  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrecnon,  and  to  behold 


of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  both  of 
whom  we  find  at  his  cross  and  his  sepul- 
ohre,  and  who  had  probably  been  in  his 
train.  (For  the  Catholic  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  so  important  in  history,  and  for  its 
^fluence  on  the  fine  arts,  see  Virgin^  and 
Sairds,) 

Mart  of  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis 
II  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
born  at  Florence,  in  1573,  and  married  to 
Henry  IV,  king  of  France,  in  1600.  After 
his  death,  in  1610,  she  became  regent 
The  duke  of  Epemon  had'  obli^d  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  confer  on  her  the 
regency.  Marv,  at  the  same  time  regent 
and  guardian  of  her  minor  son,  Louis  XIII, 
disuiifssed  the  great  Sully,  and  allowed 


herself  to  be  guided  by  ItaTian  and  Span- 
ish favorites.  The  state  lost  its  respect 
abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  dissen^ons 
of  the  great  within.  A  treaty,  conclud- 
ed in  1614,  granted  to  the  malcontents 
every  thing  which  they  had  asked  for; 
but  party  spirit  rose  anew,  as  Mary's  con- 
duct caused  universal  dissatisfaction,  she 
having  ^ven  herself  totally  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  marshal  d'Ancre  and  his 
wife, — the  iwo  most  shameless  favorites 
that  ever  stood  near  a  throne.  The  death 
of  this  marshal,  murdered  by  order  of 
Louis  Xin,  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 
Mary  was  banished  to  Blois,  whence  sha 
proceeded  to  Angoul^rae.  Richelieu,  then 
bishop  of  Lu^on,  reconciled  the  mother 
and  son,  in  1019,  but  Mary,  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  kindled  a  new  war,  whicbf 
however,  was  soon  subdued.  After  the 
death  of  the  connitable  de  Luynes,her  en- 
emy, Mary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  she  introduced  Richelieu,  her 
favorite,  into  the  council ;  but  hardly  had 
the  cardinal  reached  the  summit  of  his 
greatness,  when  be  made  his  former  pro- 
tectr^s  sensible  that  he  was  no  longer 
dependent  upon  her,  and  she  immediately 
labored  to  effect  his  downfall,  Louis 
XIII  having  fallen  seriously  sick  at  Lyons, 
she  obliged  him  to  promise  to  abandon  the 
cardinal.  In  order  to  avoid  the  fijlfilment 
of  this  promise,  the  king  endeavored  to 
reconcile  tlie  two  parties  after  his  recov- 
ery. Mai7  was  not  to  be  mov6d,  and  the 
king  was  so  much  displeased  that  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  her.  A  secret  council 
of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of  which 
was  the  cardinal,  who  showed,  in  a  lonff 
speech,  that  either  the  queen  or  he  liimself 
must  be  sacrificed.  He  then  set  forth  the 
dangei"s  which  threatened  the  state  from 
without  and  within  so  forcibly,  that  the 
kine  held  himself  lost  "without  the  support 
^f  Lis  prime  minister.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  state  agreed 
wth  the  king,  partly  from  flattery,  partly 
from  fear  of  opposing  him,  partly  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  apprehensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggestions  of  the  cardinal,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  put  her  second  son  Gaston  on 
the  throne.  The  queen  ^erefore  receiv- 
ed orders,  in  1631,  to  retire  to  the  castle 
of  Complete,  and  all  her  adherents  were 
either  biainished,  or  oxinfined  in  the  Bastile. 
The  queen  soon  felt  that  she  was  in  real- 
ity a  prisoner  at  Compiegne,  and  fled,  in 
the  same  year,  to  Brussels.  She  after- 
wards repeatedly  demanded  justice  from 
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^e  parivament,  and  dUd  in  1642,  m  great 
want,  at  Cologne.  Paris  owea  to  her  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
fine  aqueducts,  and  the  public  walk,  called 
CotarS'la-Reiiu,  She  was  jealous,  obsti- 
nate and  ambitious.  With  Henry  TV  she 
had  not  been  happier  than  with  Louia 
XilL  The  amours  of  her  husband  caused 
her  the  greatest  grief,  and  jealousy  often 
eiccited  her  to  violence.  With  unbounded 
passion,  she  united  all  the  weaknesses  of 
tier  sex.  She  was  ambitious  fh)m  vanity, 
confiding  fi^m '  want  of  intelligence,  and 
more  avarictons  of  distinction  than  power. 
Her  biography  appeared  in  1774  (Paris, 
3  vols.). 

Mart  I,  nueen  of  England,  daughtei^ 
of  Henry  VIII,  by  Catliariiie  of  Aijagon, 
was  bom  m  1516.  In  her  infancy,  she 
was  betrothed,  first  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charksi 
V,  and,  lastly,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  her  mother^  death,  she  was  declared 
illegitimate,  but  was  restored  to  her  rights, 
when  the  succession  was  finally  settled  in 
1544.  She  was  bred  up  by  her  mother, 
in  a  zealous  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  on  which  account,  she 
was  treated  with  rigor  under  Edward  VI. 
She  ascended  the  throne  in  1553,  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor 
of  la<ly  Jane  Grey.  One  of  her  first 
measures  was  the  reinstatemem  of  the 

E relates  who  had  been  8ui)ersedpd  in  the 
te  reign,  while  Cranmer  was  i>rosecuted 
fi>r  high  treason,  and  several  other  Protest- 
ant bishops  imprisoned.  The  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  arch-duke  Philip, 
son  of  the  emperor  Charies  V,  afterwards 
Philip  II,  unite<]  as  it  was  with  a  com-* 
plet©  restoration  of  the  Catliolic  worship, 
produced  much  discontent.  Insurrections 
broke  out  under  Cavte,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Wyat,  in  Kent,  which,  although  sup- 
pressed, formed  snfiicient  excuses  for  im- 
muring the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
Tower,  and  dooming  the  youthful  and 
unfortunate  Jane  Grev  (q.  v.)  and  her  hus- 
band, Guildford  Dudley,  who  had  been 
hitherto  spared,  to  execution.  Philip  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1554,  when  the  nup- 
tiak  were  celebrated ;  but  the  attempts  of 
Mary  to  secure  him  a  paramount  authori- 
ty in  Englahd  were  unsuccessful.  She 
.  micceedttd  better  in  a  recouciliation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  which  was  effected, 
io  great  form,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Pole. 
The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics 
were  revived,  and  those  viocking  seeuea 
of  cruehy  followed,  which  have  fixed  upon 
this  princess  the  batefid  epithet  of  hioody 
queen  Mary*  The  legate  Pole  diaap|nrovea 


of  this  severity ;  but  the  arguments  of 
<j^ardiner  and  others  were  more  congenial 
to  tbegloomy  bigotry  of  the  sovereign, 
and  277  persons  were  committed  to  the 
flames,  including  prelates,  private  clergy- 
men, laymen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and 
even  children.  Her  union  with  Philip  IJ 
was  equally  unpropitious  to  herself  and 
the  nation.  Eleven  years  vounger  than 
the  queen,  he  treated  her  with  great  neg- 
lect ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his 
threat  of  desertion,  England  was  .forced 
into  a  war  with  France,  and  the  assSstancd 
of  English  troops  facilitated  the  Span- 
ish victory  over  the  French  at  St  Quen- 
tin.  This  result,  which  was  of  no  serdce 
to  England,  was  quickly  counterbalanced 
at  her  expense,  by  the  loss  of  CalaisJ 
which  was  taken  in  1556,  afler  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  200  years. 
This  disgrace  sank  deep  in  the  heart*  of 
Mary,  who  y^vs  aheady  declining  from  a 
dropsical  complaint,  and  preved  upon  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  her  sut- 
jects,  and  the  indifference  or  aversion  of 
bejT  husband.  She  terminated  her  short 
and  dark  reign,  of  litde  more  than  five 
years,  in  November,  1558,  in  the  42d  year 
of  her  age.  Mary  was  not  destitute  of  thd 
characteristic  vigor  and  ability  of  her  fam- 
ily ;  but  her  natural  capacity  was  clouded 
by  bigotrj',  and  the  prejudices  fostered  by 
the  connexion  of  her  mother's  divorce  and 
ill-treatment  with  the  separation  from  the 
see  of  Rome.  Hateful  as  was  the  severity 
really  displayed,  it  has  not  unfrequentlr 
been  high  I  v  exaggerated,  and  censured 
with  too  little  regard  to  the  intolerance 
prevalent  in  that  age.  With  Mary  I, 
ended  the  dominion  of  popery  in  Great 
Britam. 

Mary  II,  queen  of  England,  bom  in 
16G2,  was  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
York,  aflerwards  James  11,  by  his  wife 
Anne  Ifyde,  daughter  of  Ion!  Clarendon. 
She  was  married,  in  1677,  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and,  when  the  revolu- 
tion was  effected,  which  dethroned  her 
father,  Mary  was  declared  joint-yjossessor 
of  the  throne  with  her  husband,  king 
William,  on  whom  all  the  adudnistration 
of  the  government  devolved.  This  ar- 
rangement cost  Mary  no  sacrifice,  her 
strong  regard  to,  and  profound  respect  for,' 
her  consort  being  always  conspicuous. 
She  vras  strongly  attached  to  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  the  church  of  England. 
During  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland, 
in  1690,  Mary  managed  pirdes  at  home 
with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with 
equn!  ability  during  bis  various  visits  to 
^e  continent.  .The  nnfiiendly  terms  oit 
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•vdiich  she  lived  with  her  sister  Apoe 
IiaTe  been  regarded  os  a  blemisb  in  her 
character ;  but  political  iealouaiee,  and  the 
weak  attachmeittof  the  latter  to  overbear- 


imprudeot  Mary  wedded  the  ead  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  openly ,  accused  as  the 
murderer  of  the  late  king.  Scotland  soon 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  civil  dis- 


inff.favohtea,  may  sufficiently  account  for    cord.    The  people  rebelled  against  the 


It'  Mary  died  of  the  stuall-pox,  at  Ken- 
sington, in  the  year  1695k  in  her  33d  year, 
(See  WiUiamUL) 

Mary  Stua&t,  queen  of  Scots,  cele« 
brated  for  her  beauty,  her  accocnplish- 
ments,  her  errors,  and  her  misfortunes, 
was  bom  Dec  8, 1542,  and  was  tlie  daugb^ 
ter  of  James  V  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  French  princess,  of 
the  &mily  of  Guise.  Her  iuther  dying 
whep  she  was  about  eight  days  old,  vio* 


authority  of  uie  queen.  Both  well,  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw,  took  refuge  in  Den- 
mark; and  Mary  was  made  a  captive^ 
treated  wjtli  insult  and  contempt,  and 
committed  to  custody  in  the  ciLsue  of 
Loch  Leven.  AAer  some  months'  con- 
finement, she  effected  her.  escape,  and, 
assisted  by  the  few  friends  who  stiU 
remained  attached  to  her,  made  an  etK>rt 
for  the  recovery  of  her  power.  She 
was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Murray,  the 


_    ^  Old,  vio-    was  opposed  by  tne  earl  ot  Murray,  the 
^nt  disputes  arose  among  the  nobility    natural  son  of  James  V,  who  had  obtained 


about  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  sove* 
reign,  and  the  conduct  of  public  afifauis. 
The  regency  was  at  length  vested  in  the 
earl  of  Arran,  and  Henry  VIII  of  England 
having  demanded  the  hand  of  Mary  in 
marriage  for  his  son  Edward,  the  regent's 
rejecuon  of  tne  proposal  occasioned  a  war, 
in  wluch  the  Scots  were  defeated  at  the 
batde  of  Musselburgh.  At  the  age  of  six, 
the  young  queen  was  sent  by  her  mother 
to  France,  where  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  evejy  branch  of  learning  and 
polite  accomplishment  which  was  fash- 
ionable at  that  period.  April  20,  1558, 
she,  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  after- 
wards Francis  II.  He  died  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
in  December,  L560,  and  the  widowed 
queen  returned  to  Scodand.  The  future 
incidents  of  her  life  are  matter  of  well- 
known  history,  and,  remarkable  as  they 
are,  a  very  slight  nodee  of  the  most  impor- 
tant can  alone  be  introduced  into  this  ar- 
tkle.  The  queen,  h&ving  received  over- 
tures of  marriage  from  various  quar- 
ters, gratified  her  inclinadon  by  uniting 
herseu  with  her  cousin,  the  young  and 
handsome  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Daniley, 
(>y  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Jamee  VL  Damley  proved  a  profligate 
and  ungrateful  husband^  and  a  weak  and 


the  regency  in  die  minority  of  her  son* 
The  Imttle  of  Lan^ide  ensured  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies ;  and,  to  avoid  fiill- 
jng  again  into  Uieir  power,  she  fled  to 
England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
queen  Ehzabeth.  That  princess  treated 
her  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  personal  and 
political  rival  4  and,  aner  keeping  her  a 
prisoner  during  eighteen  years,  she  caused 
her  unfortunate  captive  to  be  tried  and 
executed  for  a  con^iracy  against  her  gov- 
ernment Mary  received  tl^e  news  of  her 
destused  fate  with  great  serenity;  wrote 
her  will,  and,  having  prepared  herself  {qk 
death,  by  practising  die  ceremonies  en- 
joined by  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  suiSered  decapi- 
tation, Feb.  8, 1587,  in  the  casUe  of  Fodi- 
ertnshay,  where  she  had  been  long  con- 
fined ;  ftnd,  Aug.  1,  was  interred,  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterbo- 
rough. Her  body  was  subsequently  i-e- 
moved,  by  her  son,  James  I,  to  Henry 
VII's  chapel,  Westminster,  where  a  mag- 
nificent.  monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory.  Slie  wi*ote  with  elegance  in  tlie 
Latin  and  French  languagesi  aiKl  many 
of  her  compositions  have  been  preserved, 
consistine  of  iK>ems,  letters,  and  a  ilis- 
eourse  of  royal  advice  to  her  son.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Maiy,  queen  of 
Scots,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 


worthless  man.    Excited  by  jealousy,  be    much  controversy.    In  the  list  of  her  par- 


caused  bis  wife's  secretary,  David  Rizzio, 
to  be  murdered  in  her  presence,  and  offer- 
ed her  many  other  indignides,  which  pro- 
duced an  open  quarrel  between  thenu 
An  apparent  reconciliation  took  place* 
when  Damley,  who  had  condnued  to  re- 
side separately  from  the  queen,  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  house  he  had  inhabited 
was  blown  up  with  ffunpowder,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1567.  This  barbarous  trenaactioa 
was  but  very  imperfectly  investigated; 
and,  m  the  month  of  May  following^  the 


tisans  may  be  mendoned  Goodal,  W.  Tyt- 
ler  and  Whitaker ;  while  the  Scottisli  his- 
torians, doctor  Robertson  and  Laing,  Itave 
exhibited  the  evidence  agninst  her.  **  No 
inquiry^"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  *'  has  been  able  to  brin^  us  to 
that  clear  opinion  upon  the  guilt  of  Mary 
which  is  expressed  by  many  authors,  or 
to  guide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  favor  of  her  innocence  of  all  accet«ioa, 
direct  or  tacit,  to  the  deatli  of  lier  husband, 
which  others  have  maiatained  with  thQ 
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mme  obetinncv.  The  gr^at  eitor  of  mar- 
rying Bothwell,  sttuned  as  be  was  by  ani- 
Versal  suspicion  of  Damley's  murder,  is  a 
spot  upon  her  character  for  which  we  in 
vain  seek  an  apology.  What  excuse  she 
is  to  derive  fW>ra  the  brutal  ingratitude  of 
Damley ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty of  the  fiercest  set  of  nobles  who  ex- 
isted in  any  age ;  what  from  the  manners 
of  a  time  in  which  assassination  was  oflen 
esteemed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  the  dis^ 
charge  of  a  debt  of  honor,  must  be  teft  to 
the  charity  of  the  reader.**  Chahner's  Life 
^f  Mary  (1818)  and  Miss  Benger^  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  (182&)  may  be  consulted. 
The  misfortunes  of  Maiy  have  fftmished  a 
subieot  for  die  tragic  muse  of  SchiHer 
and  Alfierf. 

Mart's  Co-lle<Je,  Mount  St,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  the  Blue  Ridse  mountains,  two 
miles  from  the  town  or  Emmettsburc,  in 
Frederic  county,  Maryland ;  distant  from 
Baltimore,  50  miles,  and  60  from  Wash- 
ington city.  It  was  established,  in  1809, 
by  doctor  Dulois,  now  Catholic  bishop  of 
Hew  York.  In  1830,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  by  the  general  assem- 
bly m  Maryland,  ancf  named  Mount  St 
Mary's  college.  Only  12  students  have 
been  graduated ;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year  beginning  with  Ju- 
ly, 1831,  is  130.  The  government  of  the 
toWege  is  vested  in  a  council  of  direc- 
tors. There  are  9  professors,  and  16 
associate  professors  and  tutors.  The  phil- 
osophical apparatus  is  very  good,  and  the 
fibrary  consists  of  7,000  volumes.  There 
18  only  one  vacation,  viz.  from  July  1  to 
August  15.  Commencement  is  in  the 
last  week  of  Jane. 

Mart's  College,  St    (See  BaUimore,) 

Mary's  Falls,  St ;  rapids  on  the  river 
St  Maiy's,  between  lake  Superior  and 
lake  Huron.  The  water  descends  22  feet 
10  inches  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Canoes  i^nd  barges  descend  the  falls 
with  a  fodl  load,  and  ascend  with  half  a 
load. 

Mart's  River,  St.  ;  a  small  river 
which  separates  Georgia  from  Florida, 
and  runs  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  30^ 
43'N.;  lon.SPWW. 

Martlaivd;  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  hottnded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Belaware,  east  by  Delawara 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south-west  and 
west  by  Virgteia ;  Ion.  75^  lO'  to  79^  ^ 
W.;  lat  38**  to  39^  44' N.;  square  miles, 
13^:  wmulation  m  1790,  319,721 ;  in 
1800,  34^^:  1810,  380,546;  in  1820 
407^350;  fai  mo,  44a^ia  TlieiraiAber 
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df  slaves  included  in  this  Im,  nniMiier  i 
102,878;  and  of  freie  people  of  color, 
52,912.  The  Increase  of  po^uladon  fbr 
the  last  40  years  has  been  neariy  equal  to 
one  per  cent  per  tonutn.  The.projx)r- 
don  between  me  colored  populadon  and 
the  white  is  as  1  to  1.^.  The  seat  of 
government  for  Maryland  is  AnnapolrL 
Baltimore  is  much  the  largest  city.  *'red  • 
ericktown,  Hagerstown,  Easton  and  €um^ 
berland  are  considerable  towns.  Chesa- 
peake bay  divides  the  state  from  north  to 
south.  The  part  of  the  state  east  of  the 
bay  is  eaUed  the  eastern  ^un-e,  the  patt 
West,  the  western  shore.  The  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  die  Chesapeake,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the 
iiorthem  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  much  intersected  by  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  having  few  sprincs,  and 
abounding  with  stagnant  water.  In  this 
part,  the  air,  in  surtiraer,  i&  moist,  sultry 
and  disagreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  a^es  and  intermittent  feven% 
and  many  o^hem  have  a  sickly  appear* 
ance.  Tlie  Maryland  part  of  the  penin« 
sola  included  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  is  much  lower  and 
more  uniformly  level  than  the  Delawan 
part  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Til 
genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised  in  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  eastern  Shore.  Thd 
country  on  the  western  shbre  of  th^ 
Chesapeake,  below  the  fills  of  the  river% 
resembles  that  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Above  thtse  fells,  the  cttnntry  become! 
liilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
it  is  mountainous.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  are  croissed  by  sevend  ridges  of 
mountmns.  All  the  uneven  country 
abounds  with  springs  of  exceHerit  vi^ten 
and  the  climate  is  highly  salnbrio^  ana 
agreeable.  There  ai^  excelleiift  'oirehardi 
of  apples,  pc&n,  peaches,  plunis,  and 
cherries.  The  Crests  abound  in  nut* 
bearing  trees,  which  feed  great  numbcnt 
of  swine.  These  swine  run  wild,  an^ 
when  fattened,  are  killed,  b^rrelted,  and 
exported.  Beef  and  mutton  tn  also 
plentiful  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use 
IS  raised  in  Maryland,  but  itb  qnafity  ii 
not  good.  The  principal  rivers  are  th* 
Potomac,  which  divides  this  state  from  / 
Viiiginia;  Susquehanna,  PatapSco,  Elh^ 
Si^fias,  Chester,  Choptank,  NantiCdke, 
and  Pocomoke.  The  mort  connderable 
export  from  this  state  is  that  of  flour ;  next 
to  this  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  other  ex» 
ports  are  principalh'  of  iron,  Indian  corn^ 
pork,  flaxHseed  and  beans.    Tlie  trade  or 
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Maiyland  is  principaUy  carried  on  fi«fni 
BakiEDOBe  wim  the  other  states,  the  West 
lodies,  .and  various  P&its  of  £uro|)e. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
during  t)ie  year  ending  Sept^  1829,  was 
$3,6^7a  The  tonna^  of  vessels  own- 
ed December  31,  18^,  was  170,948. 
The  tonnage  of  steam-boats,  in  1827,  was 
.22071.  The  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  in  Maryland  is  the  Ro- 
man CatlioUc  There  are  also  many 
Presbyterians,  Methodists^  Episcopalians, 
Baptists  and  Friends,  and  several  denomi- 
nations  having  less  numbers.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  15 
members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  con- 
eastinff  of  80  members;  and  these  two 
branches  are  styled  the  general  assembly 
of  Maryland.  The  members  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  four  fit>m  each  county,  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  senate  are  elected  every  fifUi 
year,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September, 
at  AntiapoHs,  by  electors  who  are  chosen 
by  the  people  on  the  first  llbnday  of  the 
same  month.  These  electors  choose  by 
ballot  nine  senators,  from  the  western 
sboro,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold 
their  office  for  ^ve  years.  The  execudve 
power  is  vested  in  a  govenior,  who  is 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  the  general  assembly.  No  one  can  hpld 
-  the  ofiice  of  governor  more  than  three 
years  successively,  nor  be  eligible  as  gov- 
ernor until  the  expiration  of  four  years 
afler  he  has  been  thrice  elected.  The 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
delegates.  The  general  assembly  meets 
annually  at  Annapolis,  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  council  of  the 
l^ovemor  is  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January;  the  governor  nominates  to 
office,  and  the  council  appoints.  The 
constitution  grants  the  right  of  sufiTrage  to 
every  fi^ee  white  male  citizen,  above  21 
years  of  age,  having  resided  12  months 
within  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the 
county,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  or 
of  Baltimore,  next  preqeding  the  election 
at  which  he  of&rs  to  vote.  The  state  is 
divided  into  six  judicial  districts,  for  each 
of  which  there  are  three  judgea  Each 
court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  two  associates. 
The  chancellor  and  judges  are  nominated 
.by  the  govenior,  and  appointed  by  the 
council ;  and  tliey  hold  their  offices  dur- 
^g  good  behavior.    The  principal  litcirary 


seminaries  of  Maryland  are  the  univeisity 
of  Maryland,  St.  Mary's  college,  Mt,  St. 
Mary's  cx)llege  and  Baltimore  college  in 
Baltimore,  and  St  John's  college  at  An- 
napolis. There  are  several  academies, 
which  receive  $800  dollars  a  year  from  the 
state  treasury.  A  law  in  favor  of  primary 
schools  was  passed  in  1825,  and  has  been 
partially  earned  into  efifect  in  two  or  three 
counties.  The  state  has  a  school  fund  of 
$75,000,  together  with  a  tax  for  the  same 
purpose  on  bank  capital,  of  20  cents  on 
everv$100.  Maryland  was  granted,  in  1632, 
by  Cfharles  I  pf  England,  to  sir  Greorge  Cal- 
vert, lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic, and 
an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  beeil  sec^ 
retary  to  James  I ;  but,  before  the  patent 
was  completed,  lord  Baltimore  died,  and  the 
patent,  dated  Jun^  20,  1632,  was  given  to 
his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeed  to 
his  titles,  and  %vho,  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  afifairs 
of  the  colony.  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
of  Cecilius,  lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed 
the  first  governor;  and  he,  together  with 
about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  tlie  town  of  St.  Maryla,  in  1634. 
A  free  toleration  of  religions  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  system  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity was  practised  with  i-egard  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  state  was  nan^  for 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.  Af- 
ter the  colony  of  Maryland  had  establish- 
ed its  general  assembly,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  the  right  of  appointing 
the  governor,  and  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  acts  of  the  assembly,  was  i-e- 
tained  by  the  family  of  lord  Baltimore. 
The  constitution  of  5laiiyland  was  formed 
in  1776,  but  many  amendments  have  sinco 
been  made. — For  fbrther  iufonnation,  8e« 
Jin  Historical  View  of  the  Government 
qf  Marylandyfrom  its  Colonization  to  the 
present  Day  (Baltimore,  1831). 

Masaccio  (properly  Tommaso  Cruido)^ 
one  of  the  oldest  painters  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  to  whom  the  art  of  painting 
owes  very  much,  is  said  to  have  been 
born  about  1402,  at  St.  Giovanni,  in  the 
Val  d'Arno.  In  the  church  del  Carmine, 
at  Florence,  are  some  excellent  paintings 
of  his,  also  at  St  Clemente,  in  Rome,  but 
in  a  bad  state.  Baldinucci  has  described 
his  life  accurately,  and  corrected  Vasari. 
Both  place  Masaccio  among  the  first 
paintere,  by  whom  the  harshness  and 
difficulty  of  the  art  was  diminished,  and 
life  and  expression  given  to  it.  Annibsi 
Caro  composed  an  epitaph  for  him,  in 
which  he  says  Buonarotti  tatight  all  other 
painters,  and  learned  from  Masaccio  alone. 

MA8AniEiJ.o.    (See  Mtusanieilo.) 
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Ma9CaR£t  ;  the  swell  occasioned  near 
the  moutli  of  u  river  by  the  influx  of  the  ' 
tide  from  the  s6a,  counteracting  its  cur- 
rent, and  thus  forcing  back  its  waters.  In 
large  rivers,  where  the  latter  part  of  theijr 
course  is  but  little  if  at  all  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  t^e  collision  is  sometimes 
tremendous,  and  is  attended  with  loud 
roarings,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons,  It  has  been  poetically  said 
that  the  genius  of  the  river  and  tlie  god 
of  the  ocean  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
waters.  The  Indians  in  South  Ameri- 
ca call  It  pororoccu  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  hues  in  Rokeby : 

Where  Orinoco^  m  his  pride, 
Rolls  (o  the  mam  no  triDute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war. 

Maseres,  Francis,  cursitor  baron  of  tlie 
exchequer,  wa^  born  in  1731,  of  a  French 
refugee  family,  studied  law,  \vas  made  at- 
forney-general  of  Quebec,  and,  some 
years  after,  on  his  return  to  England, 
cursitor  baron ^ofllie  excliequer.  He  was 
an  excellent  mathemnlicion,  and  published, 
in  1759,  a  treatise  on  the  negative  sign,  in 
which  he  argues  against  tlie  doctrine  of 
negative  quantities.  He  also  printed  a 
collection  of  Scriptorcs  Loganthmicij  a 
work  ill  6  vols.  4to. ;  a  Treatise  on  Life 
Annuities,  with  several  Historical  Tracts ; 
and,  bv  his  liberality,  induced  the  reverend 
Mr.  nellins  to  undertake  his  edition  of 
CoLson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  htituztO' 
tu  Analytiche,  He  died  in  May,  1824t 
aged  93. 

Masham,  Abigail,  the  favorite  of  queen 
Anne,  noted  in  English  history  for  her 
political  intrigues,  was  tiie  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hill,  a  rich  merchant  of  Loudon,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  tho 
father  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  bankruf>tcy  of  her  father  obliged  her 
to  become  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  whence  she  removed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  relative,  then  lady  Cljurchill, 
who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
luaid  to  the  princess  Anne.  She  retained 
her  situation  after  her  mistress  ascended 
the  throne,  and,  by  her  assiduity  and 
complaisance,  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
influence  over  her.  Tiie  high  church 
principles  in  which  she  bad  been  educated, 
comributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  i|ijeen,  who  was  secretly  attached  to 
the  toiy  party,  though  obliged,  in  the  be- 
mnuing  of  her  reign,  to  favor  the  whigs. 
The  marriage  of  Sfiss.Hill  with  Mr.  Ma- 
nbam,  in  ITOZ,  occasioned  an  open  qiiar- 
rel  with  lady  Marlborough,  who  was,  in 


consequence  <A'  it,  deprived  of  her  majeft- 
ty's  coniideDce.  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the 
new  favorite ;  a*  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  and,  in  1711,  Mr.  Masham  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife 
appear  to  have  been  acti^rely  engaged  in  the 
intrigues  of  the^toriesin  favor  of  the  exiled 
hoase  of  Stuart.  Lady  Masham  lived  a 
lopg  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of 
the  queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  a<lvanee(i 
age.  The  tide  of  baron,  bestowed  on  her 
husband,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  | 
her  only  son,  June  14^  1776. 

Masinissa,  king  of  tlie  Mas8>'lian8,  in 
Numidia^  the  son  of  king  Gula,  was  edu« 
cated  at  Cartlmge.  Whue  yet  young,  be 
defeated  By phax,  king  of  the  Massiesyl- 
iajus>  an  ally  of  the  Romana  He  then 
served  in  tlie  Carthaginian  armies  ii: 
Spain  against  the  Romans.  Fortune  at 
firat  favored  his  enterprises;  but,  Imving 
been  totally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus 
at  Beetula,  with  Asdrubal  and  Mago,  he 
cajNtolated,  and  became  an  ally  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  his  father 
died,  and  Mezetulus,  an  enemy  to  his 
family,  usurped  the  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  a  guardian.  When  Masiuisss 
was  informed  of  tliis,  he  liastened  back  to 
Aftica,  and  re-conquered  his  pjiterual 
kingdom.  During  this  period,  the  eumi* 
ty  between  Syphax  and  Carthage  had 
ceased,  and  Asdrubal  had  given  to  Sy- 
phax his  daugliter,  Sophonisba,  who  had 
already  been  betrothed  to  Musinissa* 
Syphax,  at  the  instigation  of  Asdrubal, 
attacked  Masinissa,  with  such  success  as  tei 
compel  him  to  ftee,  with  only  a  few  hoii^e^ 
men.  He  then  conquered  the  country  of 
the  Massy lians,  and  Bochar,  one  of  his 
generals,  pursued  Masinissa  so  closely 
that  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendantCL 
and  severely  wounded.  They  eonoealea 
themselves  in  a  cave,  and  supported 
t^iemselves  by  plunder^  till  Masinissa  re•^ 
covered  fh>m  his  wounds.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  ft-ontiers  of  Massylia,  and, 
aided  by  the  inhabi(ants,  not  only  recov* 
ered  his  patrimony,  but  invaded  Masses* 
sylia  itself.  Sypliax,  however,  again  de- 
feated him,  and  he  eseaped  to  the  Syitie 
Minor,  with  only  70  horsemen.  He  await- 
^  there  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Ro- 
mans. Sypliax  was  now  persuaded,  by 
the  Carthaguiians,  to  restore  Masinissa  his 
kingdom ;  for  they  hoped  to  gain  him 
thus  to  their  interests ;  but  they  were  dis<^ 
appointed.  The  junction  of  his  Numidi^ 
an  cavahy  with  Asdrubal  was  only  to 
save  appearances;  he  kept  up  a  secret 
Qonnexioii  with  Scipio,  and  acquainted 
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faim  if^th  d1  the  pT«tii  of  the  eneniyi  and 
at  last  openly  went  over  to  him.  He  do# 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  rengeance  on 
Syphax.  With  the  aadstahce  of  the  Ro- 
mans, he  defeated  him  seveiral  times,  pur- 
sued him  into  his  own  territories,  and 
finally  made  him  prisoner,  with  his  son. 
By  the  capture  of  the  metropolis,  the  con- 
quest was  completed,  and  Sophonisba 
DOW  fell  into  his  power.  Although  he 
had  resolved  to  punish  her  infidelity,  his 
eariy  love  was  revived,  when,  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet,  she  begged  for  death, 
as  the  only  deliverance  mm  the  shame 
6f  Roman  bondage.  He  took  >ier  for  his 
wife,  expecting  thus  to  evade  the  claims 
Of  Uie  Romans ;  but  Scipio  demanded  her 
as  the  prisoner  of  the  Romans.  The  un- 
happy prince,  who  was  entirely  in  their 
power,  found  that  nothing  but  death  could 
iteliver  her  from  their  hands.  He  there- 
fore sent  her  a  poisoned  chalice,  which 
^e  willingly  drank  off,  declaring  that  she 
died  with  pleasure,  since  it  was  by  bis 
command,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and 
only  object  of  her  love.  Scipio  strove  to 
•ootbe  the  grief  of  Masinissa  by  the  high- 
est marks  of  honor.  He  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  in  the  presence  of 
the  army,  granted  him  a  crown  at  gold, 
a  cnrule  chair,  &C.,  and  procured  from 
the  senate  the  confirmation  of  his  regal 
dignity.  Masinissa  continued  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  against  Hannibal  At  the 
eonChision  of  peace  with  Carthage,  he 
recovered  not  only  aH  his  fi>rmer  posses- 
lions,  but  also  a  part  of  the  territories.of 
Syphax.  His  hatred  against  Carthage  re- 
mained unabated,  and  ne  took  from  this^ 
republic  a  number  of  provinces,  which 
the  Romans  confirmed  to  him.  This  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  Masinissa  and 
Carthage.  The  king,  then  80  years  old, 
was  victorious.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
We,  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out 
When  Masinissa  felt  death  approaching, 
he  sent  for  the  yoang  Scipio  iCmiltanus, 
and  gave  him  full  power  to  take  any 
measures  in  regard  to  his  kingdom,  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to 
the  good  of  his  children.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  and  lefl  behind  him  the 
name  of  a  valiant  and  enlightened  prince. 
He  introduced  a  hif^er  degree  of  civiiiza- 
6<m  among  his  subjects,  and  taught  them 
the  advantages  of  agriculture. 

Mask,  the  Iroi«,  or  tub  Man  with 
THE  Iron  MASt.  This  is  the  name  by 
which  is  designated  an  unknown  prisoner, 
who  has  excited  a  curiosity  so  much  the 
more  tively  as  H  has  appeared  inapfobodble 


that  it  should  ever  be  completely  satisfied* 
This  personage  was  above  the  middle 
si^e,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  noble 
figure.  (See  Voltaire's  ^ge  of  Louis  XIV] 
en.  25.)  He  was  corried,  about  the  year 
1662,*  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Pignerol,  of  which  Saint  Mare 
was  governor.  He  wore,  during  the  jour- 
ney, a  black  velvet  mask,  and  orders  were 
given  to  kill  him  if  he  discovered  himsel£ 
In  1686,  he  was  carried  hj  Saint  Mars  to 
the  isle  of  Saint  Marguerite ;  and,  on  thc^ 
passage,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
served as  upon  his  first  journey.  The 
marquis  of  Louvois  Went  to  see  nim,  and 
spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  deference. 
The  governor  himself  placed  the  plateei 
upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  retired, 
shuning  the  door,  of>,which  he  kept  the 
key.  One  day,  it  is  said,  the  prisoner 
wrote  Avith  a  knife  ufxin  a  silver  plate, 
and  threw  the  plate  from  the  window 
towards  a  boat,  which  was  moored  al- 
most at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  A 
fisherman  picked  up  the  plate,  and  car- 
ried it  back  to  the  governor.  Tlie  latter, 
astonished,  inquired  of  the  fishermaa 
if  he  had  read  what  was  upon  the 
plate,  or  if  any  one  had  seen  it  in  hi;i 
hands.  **I  do  not  know  how  to  read,** 
answered  the  fisherman  ;  "I  have  just 
found  it ;  no  one  has  seen  it."  He  was, 
nevertheless,  detained  for  several  days; 
and  the  governor,  when  he  dismissed  bim, 
smd  to  him,  "  Go ;  you  are  very  fortunate 
in  not  knowing  how  to  read.^f  Saint 
Mars  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1696,  carried  the  prisoner 
with  him  there,  but  still  masked.  An 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
more   cortvenient,    and   furnished   with 

*  This  dale  is  subject  to  some  dt0iculiies.  Saint 
Mars  was  not  appointed  governor  of  Piyi^itd 
until  Fouquet  wad  broudit  there,  w-hnse  arrest 
took  place  December  20,  1664.  (Saint  Foix's 
Anneer  to  P.  Chiflet,  pace  126.| 

t  May  not  the  history  iA  the  plate  be  an  incor- 
rect version  of  that  of  the  fine  shirt,  carelessly 
folded,  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  written  fipom 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  which  a  friar,  who  saw 
it  floating  under  the  window  of  this  unknown  per» 
SOB,  earned  directly  to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  wh» 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  tell  him  if  he  bad  read  apy 
tiling  upon  it.  In  spite  of  bis  denial,  the  friar 
was  found,  two  days  aAerwards,  dead  in  his  bed. 
These  details,  and  others  concerning  the  abode 
of  the  mysterious  prisoner  at  the  m  of  Saio^. 
Marguerite,  were  ciyen  to  the  abb^  Papon,  wfaa 
visited  this  prison,  Feb.  2,  1778,  by  an  oflio^  of 


the  French  company,  then  about  7^  years  of  ag^ 
whose  father  had  beeh,  in  some  particulars,  Uie 
confidant  of  Saint  Mars^  and  had  carried  away, 


up^  \m  shoulders,  the  oead  body  of  the  tenrani 
of  the  prisoner.  (Paponl  Qtwral  Hutont  of 
Provfrtce,  voL  H,  and  Jotimd  of  Ltmmti  mat^ 
0ec*,  1779,  p;  778.) 
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more  eare  than  thoae  of  the  other  unfin*- 
lunate  beings  who  iDbabited  this  sad 
abode.  He  was  not  permitted  to  cross 
the  courtSy  and  he  could  not  take  off  his 
mask  even  before  his  physician.  In  other 
respects,  the  greatest  attention  was  shown 
him,  and  nothing  which  he  requested  was 
refused  him.  He  was  fond  of  fine  linen 
and  lace,  and  was  very  attentive  to  his 
whole  personal  appearance.  His  educa- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  carefully  at- 
tended to ;  and  he  amused  Jiis  leisure  by 
reading,  and  placing  upon  the  fuitar. 
The  physician  of  the  Bastile  related  that 
this  unknown  person  v^as  admirably 
formed,  and  that  he  had  a  very  fine  skin, 
^tliou^  rather  brown.  He  interested  by 
the  mere  sound  of  his  voice,  never  com- 
plaining of  his  simation,  and  never  giving 
any  hint  of  his  character.  This  unluiown 
person'  died  Nov.  ID,  1703^  at  ten  o'clock 
m  the  evening,  without  having  under^ne 
any  severe  ^kness.  He  was  buried  the 
next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St  Paul. 
He  was,  it  is  aoid,  about  60  years  of  a|^ 
although  the  record  of  his  decease,  m 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Marthioli,  makes  him  only  about  45. 
Orders  were  given  to  bum  every  thing 
which  had  been  emploved  in  his  service. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  which  he  had 
occupied  were  rubbed  down  and  white- 
washed. The  precautions  were  carried  so 
^,  that  the  tiles  of  his  room  were  removed, 
m  the  fear  that  he  might  have  displaced 
^m^  of  them,  to  conceal  a  letter  behind 
them.  Voltaire,  firom  whom  the  greater 
part  of  these  particulars  is  borrowed,  re- 
^  marks,  that  at  the  period  when  the  prisoner 
was  confined,  no  person  of  importance  dis- 
appeared from  Europe ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  must  have  been  one. 
The  marks  of  respect  which  Lou  vols  show- 
ed him,  prove  this  sufficiently.  Conjec- 
ture has  exhausted  itself  to  discover  who 
this  mysterious  personage  mieht  be.  La- 
borde,  first  valet  de  chambrt  of  Louis  XV, 
and  who  had  received  fix>m  this  prince  ma- 
tt^ proofs  of  confidence,  showed  a  desire  to 
discover  him.  The  king  replied,  **  I  pity 
him,  but  his  detention  mjures  only  him- 
self, ^d  has  prevented  great  misfortunes; 
you  cannot  know  him.  The  king  him- 
self had  not  learned  the  history  of  the  iron 
mask  tin  his  majority,  and  he  never  in- 
trusted it  to  any  one.  The  author  of 
Secret  Memoirs,  to  serve  for  the  History 
of  Persia  (Pecquet),  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  rai^e  the  veil  which 
covers  the  unknown  prisoner.  In  this 
book^  published  in  1745,  ^e  pretends  that 


it  is  the  count  ei*  Vermandoifl^  who  was 
arrested,  it  was  said,  for  having  given  a 
blow  to  the  dauphin ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  count  of  Vermaudois  died  in  1683,  at 
the  siege  of  CourtraL  Lagrange  Chancel^ 
in  a  letter  to  Fr^ron,  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
that  he  was  fiilsely  reported  to  have  be^i 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Uandia.  Saint  Foix, 
in  1768,  wished  to  prove,  in  his  turn,  that 
it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  beheaded  at  London, 
but  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  pun- 
ishment Le  P.  Grifiet,  who  held  the 
office  of  confessor  to  the  prisoners  of  the 
Bastile,  from  Dec.  3,  1745,  to  1764,  hav 
examined  these  difierent  opinions  in  the 
Treatise  upon  the  Proo&  which  serve  to 
establish  the  Truth  of  Histonr,  chap,  xiv ; 
and  he  adds  that  all  the  probabilities  are 
in  favor  of  the  count  of  Vermandois. 
Voltaire  has  proved  (Phihioph.  ZKd.,  art. 
jSnOy  Jlnecdotea)  that  the  unknovm  prison- 
er could  be  no  one  of  the  personage^  just 
mentioned,  but  does  not  declare  who  he 
was.  "The  writer  of  this  article,"  adds 
he,  "knows,  perhaps,  more  of  him  than 
P.  Griffet,  and  will  not  say  more  of  him." 
Voltane,  doubtless,  knew  that  the  report 
was  spread  that  the  prisoner  was  a  count 
Girolcuno  Maeni,  or  Mattioli,  first  minister 
of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  been  re- 
moved fiom  Turin  in  1685,  or  rather 
1679,  by  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
because  it  wsb  feared  that  his  dexterity 
might  defeat  the  ne^tiations  entered  into 
witn  the  court  of  Piedmont  Delort,  .fii«£. 
du  Masaue  de  Fer,  published  at  I^aris 
1825,  likewise  maintains  this  opinion. 
Buteius,  nevertheless,  reproduced  it  in 
1789,  in  his  Intercepted  Uorrespondence, 
Lett  6,  and  again  in  1806,  in  the  Memoits 
of  a  Traveller  in  Repose,  vol.  ii,  p.  204 — 
210 ;  and  two  other  writers,  in  1801  and 
1802,  endeavored  to  establish  this  opin- 
ion, with  a  great  array  of  evidence.  The 
abb6  Soulavie,  editor  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  inserted  in 
&em,  vol.  iii,  p.  75,  a  History  of  the  Iron 
Mask,  written  by  his  Keeper.  This  ac- 
count was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
regent  to  his  daughter,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  marehal.  According  to  this 
account,  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  twin  broth- 
er of  Louis  XIV.  Before  the  birth  of 
this  prince,  two  herdsmen  announced  to 
Louis  XIII,  that  the  queen  would  give 
birth  to  two  dauphins,  who  would  occa- 
sion a  civil  war,  which  would  convulse 
tlie  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  pince  im- 
mediately formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
moving him  who  should  be  bom  second, 
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in  order  to  prevent  these  troubles.  The 
opinion  entertained  by  a  certain  partyi 
tlmt  tbe  unknown  prisoner  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  crimTnai  intercourse  between 
the  aueen  and  the  duke  of  Btickingbam, 
has  been  sufficiently  disproved.  At  the 
thne  of  the  destruction  of  the  Basdte,  in 
July,  1789,  there  were  not  wanting  curious 
penwns,  who  sought,  in  the  archives  of 
this  fortress,  to  discover  some  notices 
•which  might  throw  light  upon  this  histori- 
cal problem.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
journal  entitled  Leisure  Hours  of  a  French 
Patriot,  p.  380,  dated  August  13, 1789,  is 
mentioned  a  note  written  upon  a  card, 
which  a  man,  inspecting  the  Bastile,  took 
up  at  random,  with  several  papers.  The 
card  contains  the  number  64,389,000,  an 
unimelligible  cipher,  and  the  following 
"  note — ^  Foucquet,  arriving  from  the  isle 
of  Mai^guerite,  witii  an  iron  mask."  Af- 
terward X...  X...  X-.,  and  below  "  Ker- 
sadwin."  The  jounaalist  declares  tlrat  he 
has  seen  this  card.  The  romance  of  M. 
Regnauh  Warin,  entitled  The  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  (in  4  vols.,  12mo.,  publish- 
ed in  1804,  and  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1816),  Is  preceded 
by  a  dissertation  of  twenty-eight  pages, 
in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  this  mysterious  personage  was  the 
son  of  Buckingham  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  give  the  portrait  of 
the  prisoner.  Tbe  Melanges  cTIKatoire  tt 
dr.  Literature  (Paris,  1817, 8vo.)  contains  a 
'Dissertation  upon  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  p.  77 — 156,  in  twhich  the  various 
hypotheses  are  judiciotisly  discussed,  even 
that  of  the  chevalier  de  Taules,  French 
consul  in  Syria,  in  the  year  1771,  who, 
in  a  memoir  (put^ished  in  Paris  1825), 
'seeks  to  prove  that  the  man  in  dro 
iron  mask  was  a  patriai-ch  of  the  Arme- 
nians, named  Awedik^  removed  from 
Constantinople  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  several  years  after  the  death  of 
cardinal  Mazarin.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  refuting  this  fable,  and  finishes  by  say- 
ing— ^  After  an  impartial  investigarion, 
and  having  weighed  all  the  circumstances, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  without  being  abte 
to  determine  at  what  period  he  was  bom.'' 
It  has  also  been  maintained  that  this 
prisoner  W6s  don  John  of  Gonza^,  nat- 
ural brother  of  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Mantua.  A  letter  of  Barbeaetix,  of 
Nov.  17,  1697,  in  which  he  says  to  Saint 
Mars — "without  explaining  yourself  to 
■  any  one  whatsoever  with  regard  to  what 
your  ancient  prisoner  has  done," — seems 
to  overturn  idl  tbe  faypotheses,  aocoid- 


mg  to  which  this  unhappy  mail  imrei 
his  misfortune  only  to  the  accident  «f 
his  birth. 

Masks,  or  Lxavje  (q.  v.),  were  used  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  particularly  in  the 
processions  and  ceremonies  attending  the  ^ 
orgies  of  Bacchds.  As  there  were  in  the 
ceremonies  three  degrees,  those  of  Satyrs, 
Sileni  and  the  bearded  Bacchtis,  so  each 
degree  had  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
mask.  These  are  often  fbund  represented 
on  ancient  vases.  On  account  of  this 
religious  signification,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  were  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Phalhis,  the  symbol  of  fiiiitftdness,  as  all 
efTectiud  defence  against  witchcraft  An 
old  writer  explains  the  power  of  the  mask 
to  protect  against  enchantment^  in  this 
"w«y:  that  its  ridiculous  distortion,  draw- 
ing ui>on  itself  the  pernicious  glance  of 
tlie  sorcerer,  averts  it  from  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Greeks,  whose  highest  aim  was 
beauty,  should  elevate  the  character  of  the 
mask ;  thus,  at  length,  there  sprung  fVom 
this  fashion  of  misshapen  masks  the  more 
pleasing  Sileni  and  Satyr  masksj  and  other 
sportive  fancies  of  artists,  which,  in  time, 
'produced  the  grotesque  and  arabesque;^ 
As  tlie  origin  of  Grecian  tragedv  was 
ctosely  connected  with  the  worship  of 
'Bacchus,  masks  were  iiscd  in  it,  even 
in  the  beginning.  Who  first  indxkluced 
tfiem  into  comedy  is  unknown.  We 
shall  eiT  if  we  consider  the  Gi'ecian  and 
Roman  masks  exactly  like  those  of  the 
modern  ItaUan:  these  latter  only  cover 
the  face ;  the  fonner  were  a  covering  for 
the  whole  head,  and  represented,  with  the 
featui-es,  the  head,  hair  and  eyea  They 
were,  at  first,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
then  of  leather,  afterwards  of  wood,  which 
the  artist  fiishioned  according  to  the 
design  of  the  poet.  Tragic  masks  were 
distinguished  by  great,  o}>en  mouths,  and  a 
frightful  appearance ;  comic,  b^  a  laugh- 
ing coimtenance :  there  were,  also,  Satyr 
masks  and  orchestric,  or  those  with  reg- 
ular features,  for  dancere.  They  h«l 
mostly  very  large,  open  mouths,  withip 
which  were  metallic  bars,  or  other  sound- 
ing bodi^  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the 
speaker — a  contrivance  which  was  re- 
quired by  the  construction  and  immense 
size  of  flie  old  theatres.  Many  criii<gi 
(so  called),  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Grecian  stage,  are  unsparinj^  in  their 
censures  of  tlie  ancients  for  the  mtroduo- 
tion  of  masks  into  their  plays,  because, 
say  they,  all  imitation  of  nature,  and  even 
the  flexibility  of  voice  necessary  for  the 
exptf<efiiioii  of  peiBloD,  wekie  thus  r^idered 
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mpmctiMAe,  Tbey  do  not  remember^ 
thflk  the  tragic  imitatioo  of  tbe  ancientB 
atmed  at  the  highest  dignity  and  graoe^ 
that  is,  wa»  ideal,  and  the  close  repreeeota- 
■thm  of  individual  character,  in  whteh  the 
modems  ace  accustomed  to  place  the 
chief  medt  of  the  actor,  would  have 
aeemed  to  them  t^ie  last  thing  to  be 
admitted  in  their  tragic  theatre.  ^Tbe 
Greeks  preferred  beauty  to  liveliness  of 
lepreaentatiou.  The  introduolaon  of  the 
mask  was,  on  account  of  this  feeling,  not 
msnAy  allowable,  but  essentittl,  as  they 
would  have  considered  it  little  leas^  than 
promotion  ^  an  actor,  with  common, 
ignoble  featnres,  beaiiof  the  stamp  of  iifa 
Sadividttal  chaneter,to  have  played  Apol* 
io  or  Ueccules.*'  To  this  may  be  added) 
that,  from  the  cok>ei^  size  of  the  (kecian 
theatres,  the  mmute  imitatioB  of  naturei 
is  tone  and  countenance,  which  the  mod* 
ems  applaud,  would  have  been  lost.  As 
the  Roman  theatre  was,  in  almost  all  its 
parts,  formed  upon  the  Orecian,  it  differed 
little  in  the  use  of  the  mask.  The  work 
«f  Francesco  de'  FicoroBi,  upon  the  stage 
aoasks  and  condc  persooages  of  ancient 
JRxune,  is  instructive  and  i^hly  interest* 
ing,  ffom  the  copper-plate  iltustiations. 
The  Italian  popular  theatre,  called  Comine- 
dia  ddP  Mt^  which  has  a  dose  resem- 
Uance  to  the  okl  Roman  mime  and  pantos 
mime,  still  retains  the  useof'  the  mask$ 
£)r  these  <fa^leriae  of  the  old  Roman 
alBge^  reqnicini^  no  particular  learning,  or 
hi%h  oukiviition^continued  even  under  the 
government  of  the  barbarians.  Aa  early 
as  the  twelfth  centnry,  when  Imerius 
established  a  new  sehool  of  law  in  Bo* 
loffna,  we  find  the  Bologneee  doctor,  also 
called  Gra^uina.  He  has  a  mask  vtith  a 
blacic  nose  and  forehead,  and  red  ^eeks ; 
Jus  cbaiaoter  is  ^lat  of  a  pedantic  and 
tedious  proser.  The  Pantalone  came 
upon  thiB  stage  about  the  end  of  the  four* 
leenih  century.  His  part  is  that  of  the 
fioher;  he  represents  a  rich  Venetian 
tkader )  his  drees  was,  formerly,  the  zimaiw 
1%  a  sort  of  mantle  with  short  beeves  and 
ik  small  collar.  The  garment  was  won) 
by  Venetian  tradere  in  th«r  shops,  and  is 
i^  wortf  by  lawyers.  It  was  hkewise  a 
put  of  the  costume  of  Pantalone,  that  the 
fareeofaes  And  stockings  should  be  in  one 
piece;  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  pan* 
Moons.  They  were,  in  the  okl  costume, 
ah^^ajs  red,  and  the  ziman^  always  blacks 
When  die  repuUk  of  Venice  lest  the 
)dngdom  of  Negropont  to  the  Turks,  the 
ftahioil  of  tfie  under  dress  wafi  changed 
601R  red  fo-black,  as  aogn  of  mourning 
andlMtei«aiaiMdthaflMUB8iBee«  -  iBtba 


Biask  there  i^was  ne&lDg  unosualf;  th^ 
beard  was  stilt  woro,  and  the  representa^ 
tion  was  that  of  a  common  old  merchan*. 
The  beard  of  the  new  Pantak>ne  mask  is 
different:  it  passes  round  under  the  chin, 
and  terminates  at  a  point  in  the  middle^ 
The  vest  was  lengthened,  and  the  flill  pan- 
taloons wa!e  tightened  at  the  knee.  Th^ 
admarra  and  slippers  remained  the  same. 
The  character  of  Pantalone  is  usually  that 
of  a  good-natured  simple  old  man.  He  te 
gfMierally  in  love,  and  is  continually  im- 
posed upon  by  a  rival,  son,  or  servant. 
in  modem  times,  he  is  often  a  good  fath^ 
of  a  family,  full  of  honor,  and  consci* 
entiouBly  observant  of  his  word,  and  very 
strict  to  his  children  ;  but  in  the  particular 
of  being  oontinuaUy  imposed  on,  he  re- 
mains the  same.  He  speaks  in  the  Vene^ 
tian  dialect — the  doctor  in  the  Bolognese. 
Buffoons  are  likewise  among  the  oldest 
Doasks  of  the  Italian  stags ;  one  is  Hurle^ 
quin  (q*  v.),  the  other  is  &t5apln,  cun- 
ning and  knavish  servants  of  PaiHaione 
and  the  Doc^r.  BrigbeUa  is  not  so  old, 
as  his  garmeoty  garnished  with  green  rib- 
bands, and  made  in  the  iashion  of  the 
irnddle  ages^  proves.  SismMidi  givee  the 
following  account  of  his  origin,  from  the 
Chronide  of  MalvesBzi :  <«  li^  of  the  no- 
bdity  of  Rrescia  wished  to  compel  th^ 
citizens  to  take  np  arms  against  tlie  people 
of  Bergamo^  and  they  resisted.  A  bloody 
battle  ensnedy  -in  the  streets  of  Brescia,  in 
which  the  nobility  were  beaten ;  they  fled 
to  Cremona,  vrhere  tkey  formed  a  military 
hand ;  the  popular  pi^  fermed  a  similar 
band,  under  the  name  of  BmgeUa  or  Briff^ 
hdUu^*  The  name  has  been  preserved  on 
the  stage,  in  a  mask,  which  represents  a 
proud,  bold  and  crafty  plebeian  of  Brescia, 
This  derivation  is  opposed  to  the  common 
account,  according  to  which,  BrigbeUa 
sprung  from  Ferrara.  The  Doctor  of 
iiologna,  Pantak>ne  of  Venice,  Harlequin 
of  Bergamo,  BrigbeUa  of  Perrara,  and  all 
the  peHKinages,  who  are  best  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  Zanne9chi^ 
Hie  captains  Spavento,  Tracasso,  Tempes- 
ta  (wfaKD  caU  to  mind  the  PyrgopalyDices 
of  Plautusj,  Tru&kiin  the  Bergamese, 
bare;,  therefore,  all  been  on  the  stage  ftom 
the  Meenth  centnry.  Besides  these,  the 
Romans  had  the  don  Paaqnale  and  the 
€k)l6onmi ;  the  Florentines^  the  PasqueUe ; 
the  Cakdnians,  the  Qiangurgolo ;  the 
l^cifians,  the  Travaglini;  the  Meeseni^ 
kns,  the  Giovanelli ;  the  Neapolitans,  the 
Ck>viello,  Paaquariello ;  the  Milanese,  the 
Qifolamo^  the  Piedmontese,  the  Oian<- 
duja.  Of  the  female  masks^  the  Colom- 
bia of  tlM  italiaa*  ihoatre  is  to  bo  mea- 
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tioiied.  Of  the  other  cbancttn  may  be 
mentioned  PedroUno,  Bertolino,  Triveline, 
Mezzolino  and  D.  Plioiie  ^alanaooi.  (Re- 
specting the  maek  of  Pulcinella,  see  this 
article.)  Ruzzante,  in  1530,  is  said  to  have 
introduceck  the  mi^ed  characters  into  the 
higher  comedy.  Accurate  representations 
of  these  masks  are  to  be  found  in  Ricco- 
boni's  History  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
(Paris,  1728,  2  vols^  Svo.).  (See  profes- 
sor Franc.  Valentini's  TVaUalo  9vUa  Cam- 
media  del  JhrUy.ossia  unprowwij  Moichare 
fialiane  ed  alcune  Scene  del  CarrdvaU  di 
Moma^  Berlin,1826,4to.,  with  20  colored  en- 

favings.  See^  also,  the  article  CamivaU) 
he  maslc  used  at  masked  balls,  or  mas- 
querades, is  a  covering  for  the  head  and 
&ce,  made  from  a  light  stuff,  with  which 
A  man  may  disguise  himself  and  remaia 
unknown,  or  perhaps  represent  some 
other  character.  There  are  whole  and 
lialf  masks;  for  examine,  masks  for  the 
nose  and  the  eyes.  The  best  are  of  wax 
and  fine  linen  ;  the  poorer,  of  paper.  The 
Conner  are  made  yery  well  in  Berlin  and 
Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ;  the  latter,  in 
France,  at  Paris  and  Rouen.  There  are 
natural  masks,  caricature  masks  (masche* 
racci)f  &c»  Catharine  of  Medici  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced  masked  balls.  A 
similar  mummery  was  io  fa^oa  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  (1510^46),  who 
liked  the  disguise. 

Mcuk;  a  species  of  drama.  (See 
Masque,) 

Maskeltne,  Nevil,  an  eroment  mathe^ 
matician  and  astronomet^  bom  in  London, 
in  1732,  eduoited  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridge,  was  dbosen  a  feUow  of  .the 
royal  society,  a^d,  in  1761,  deputed  to 
proceed  to  the  isbad  of  St.  Helena,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  -of  Venus.  During  the 
voyage,  he  empk>yed  himself  in  making 
lunar  observation^  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  In  1763,  he  went 
>  to  Ba^does,  to  try  the  acouracy  of  Har- 
rison's time-keeper.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
BtisB,  he  became  royal  astronomer  ;  and, 
in  1767,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  which  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  accompanying  titf>lefl. 
(See  Mason,  Chades.)  lu  1774^  doctor 
Maskelyne  was  employed  in  making  ob- 
servations on  the  ecbpses  of  Jupiter's 
satelUtes  at  Greenwich ;  and  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the 
flfavitative  attraction  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  htf 
published  an  account  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  He  died  in  181 L  He  was 
the  author  of  the  British  Mariner's  Gukie, 
eontainiog  complete  and 


for  thediaooveiy  of  the  loBghade  at  tern, 
and  land  (1763,  4to.);  and  Astronomical 
Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observ^- 
tery  at  Greenwich  (1784—88, 3  vols^  fiiL); 
besides  many  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Mas^k,  Charles ;  an  English  astroao' 
mer,  an  assistant  of  doctor  Bradley  at  the 
royal  observatory  at  Greenwich,  tie  was 
employed  to  examine  the  lunar  tafilee  of 
Mayer,  and  tlie  result  of  his  labors  appear- 
ed in  Mayer'sXiuiar  Tables^  ioiproved  by 
C.  Mason,  publislied  by,  order  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Board  of  Longitude 
(London,  1787).  Mr.  Mason  was  s^t  to 
America  with  a  gnndsectinr,  to  detenniQO 
the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Maiyland 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  Was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  in.  ootyunctioo  with  wbofti 
he  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ; 
and  an  account  of  their  operations  ivas 
published -by  doctor  Maskelyne  in  t2ie 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768.  Ma- 
son died  at  Pennsylvania,  in  Februaiyy 
1787.  He  communicated  to  the  royal  s^ 
ciety  an  account  of  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus>  June  3,  1769,  made  «t 
Cavan  in  Ireland,  and  other  papers, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Philoeopincal 
Transactions. 

Mason,  .William^  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish poet,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Yonc- 
shire,  was  bom  in  172&  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  rec^ved  a  fellow- 
ship. His  first  appearance  in  the  litenoy 
world  was  by  the  publication  of  Isis,  a  poem 
(1748),  in  which  he  satirised  the  Jaeobit- 
ism  and  high-church  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  umvenky  of  Oxford.  TMs 
piece  provoked  a  reply  from  Thomas 
Warton,  entitled  the  Triumph  of  Ins.  bt 
1752,  he  pubhshed  his  ElAida,  a  tragedv 
with  choml  odes,  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model  Having  taken  orders  in  the 
church,heobtainedthe  living  of  Aston  in 
Yorkshkre,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1759,  appeared  his  Ca* 
vactaeus,  a  drama,  on  a  kindred  plan  with 
the  former.  In  1762^  Mr.  Mason  was  made 
preoenlor  of  Yoric.  One  of  his  prine^ial 
works,  the  English  Garden,  a  poem,  in 
^ur  books,  appeared  in  177^  7f ,  79  aii4 
81  (4tQw) }  and  a  second  edition,  with  a 
coomientary  and  notes,  by  W.  Burgh,  was 
printed  in  1785  (8vo.j.  Tiiis  work  vnm 
translated  into  French  and  German.  Im 
1775,  he  published  die  poems  of  his  finead 
Gray,  with  memoirs  of  his  life.  His  pnii» 
cipal  subsequent  publications  are.  Odea  $ 
a  translarienofDu  Fresnoy'b  Artof  Paiot^ 
ing)  with  sir  Joshua  Reynokl's  notes 
(lf8a^4to.)^  the  Life  of  William  Whils- 
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head,  with  bis  poems  (T788, 3  toIb.,  6vo.)  ; 
•nd  an  Eanv  on  Church  Music.  Besides 
bis  acknowredged  works,  Mason  is  sup- 
.posed  to  have  ^en  the  author  of  the  He- 
nic  Epistle  to  Sir  Williani  ChamberB, 
and  othei*8atirical  pieces,  which  were  pub* 
liihed  under  the  signature  of  M'Gregor. 
Al  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
Hbr.  Mason  became  so  active  an  advocate 
Ibrfieedom  as  to  give  oflience  at  court, 
and  he  was  consequently  dismissed  from 
his  chapfannship  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the 
French  revolution,  his  zeal  cooled  m  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  He  died  April  7, 
1707. 

Mason,  John  MiteheH,  D.  D. ;  an  emt- 
Dent  Amencao  theologian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  19,  1770.  He  entered  Columbia 
eottege,  in  that  eity,  and  was  ^duated  m 
May,  1789,  with  the  reputation  be  ever 
-  afterwards  sustained,  of  a  thorough  clas- 
sical soholar.  Under  his  father,  a  learned 
and  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  he  then  prepared 
lumself  for  the  sacred  ministry,  until  the 
year  1791,  when  he  kfl  bis  native  coun- 
tiy,  in  order  to  complete  his  education  at 
the  nmvenity  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he 
attended  the  most  celebrated  courses  of 
lectures  connected  witli  divinity,  and 
formed  valuable  and  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  theological  societies  he 
made  himself  -conspicuous  by  the  vigor 
of  his  understanding,  the  enersy  of  his 
elocutioo,  and  the  rigor  of  his  doctrines. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  New  York,  by  the 
deaSi  of  hie  father,  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Scotch  Presbyteiian  church 
in  Cedar  street  In  this  situatidn,  he  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  hie  immediate  fiock,  until  the 
Tear  1796,  when  he  composed  and  pub- 
OBhed  a  series  of  Letters  on  Frequent 
Oomrotmion.  It  was,  before,  the  practice 
of  the  associate  reformed  churches  of 
Nenii  America,  to  commemorate  the  Re- 
deemer's death  only  twice,  and  in  some 
fAace0  only  once,  in  each  year.  The  efiect 
of  his  able  appcMil  was,  that  most  of  the 
eburchee  relmquished  their  ancient  prae- 
tieei  and  adopted  that  of  4^1ebreting  the 
Lon}^  supper  four  times,  and,  in  other 
eases,  six  times,  yearly.  In  1800,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  public  theological 
seminaKy,  to  be  established  by  the  audior- 
ity,  and  to  cootinae  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  the  oenenil  synod  of  the  a88€»- 
ciate  refefmed  diurch.  The  plan  which 
he  digested  was  carried  into  operation, 
by  his  own  agency  and  tnfiuei^oe^  in  1801. 
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The  synod  appointed  him  their  proffepsor,  . 
and,  with  their  sanction,  he  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  library. 
Afler  his  return,  he  zealously  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  it  by  the  decline  of  his 
health.  In  1810,  he  dissolved  his  pastoral 
relation  with  the  Cedar  street  church,  and 
formed  a  new  congregation,  with  whom 
he  took  possession  of  the  Murray  street 
churchj  when  it  was  opened,  in  1812.  In 
1811,  be  accepted  the  appointment  of 
provost  of  Columbia  coHcge — a  station 
which  be  filled  for  fWe  years.  The  varie- 
ty and  severity  of  his  labors  at  length  ef- 
fected his  health  so  seriously,  that  he  re- 
signed his  provostship,  and,  in  1816,  re- 
paired to  Europe  to  recruit  his  debilitated 
fiiime.  He  returned  towards  the  end  of 
1817,  in  better  condition,  and  preached  and 
taught  again  with  characteristic  force  and 
success.  But  weakness  and  exhaustion 
soon  recurred;  two  paralyric  attacks  in 
1819,  admonished  him  to  seek  comparative 
repose.  In  1821,  however,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  Dickinson  college,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  this  his  strength  again 
railed.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  renim- 
ed  to  New  Yoric,  where  he  lingered,  the 
shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  tlie  last  week  of  182^ 
m  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Ma- 
son possessed  uncommon  powers  as  a 
preacher  and  controversialist,  oc()uired 
great  celebrity  for  erudition  and  zeal  as  a 
teacher,  and  deserved  esteem  for  his  do- 
mestic virtues ;  but  he  was  harsh  and  in- 
tolerant as  a  theologian,  and  of  an  over- 
bearing spirit,  proportioned,  as  it  were,  to 
the  robustness  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.  The  principal  works  of  doctor 
Mason,  besides  his  I^etters  on  Frefjuent 
Communion,  are  a  Plea  for  sacramental 
Communion  on  Catholic  Principles  (1816), 
Essays,  Reviews,  &C.,  which  are  to  be 
fi)und  in  the  Christian's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  Sermons,  Orations, 
&C.,  published  at  difTerent  times.  His 
funeral  discourse  on  general  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in 
that  department  of  composidon. 

Mason's  ako  Dixon's  Line.  (See  Met- 
Mn,  Charles,) 

Masonrt,  Free  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
oivanizatioa  of  a  society,  calling  them- 
selves free  end  accepted  mastmSf  and  aH 
the  mysteries  therewith  connected.  The 
society,  if  we  can  treat  as  one  a  number 
of  societies,  many  of  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  tliough  they  have 
the  same  origin,  and  a  great  similanty  In 
their  cocntsoiti(m,ezteiid8overahiioBtaU  the 
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countries  ofEurope,  imm  j  of  America,  and 
ftome  other  parts  of  the  globe.  According  to 
Its  own  peculiar  lanmiege,  it  is  founded  on 
•*  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue." 
Its  character  is  charity,  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense,  and  ^  Brotherly  Love,  ReBef  and 
Truth"  are  inculcated  in  it.  Like  every 
other  society  of  anv  magnitude,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomi- 
upi  from  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from  its 
enemies.  Like  every  other  society  of  any 
duration,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  human  frailties,  among  which 
vanity  always  takes  a  prominent  part.  Like 
any  other  society  founded  on  general 
principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  or- 
ganized, it  has,  at  particular  times,  been 
subservient  to  the  production  of  much 
good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil,  nc^xwti- 
ing  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  employed,  and,  like  every  other 
society,  which  ever  flourished,  must  sink 
with  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  society.  For  about  twenty 
years,  much  has  been  written  for  and 
against  fVee-masonry,  and  illustrative  of 
Its  history,  ritual  tendency,  benefits  and 
dangers  ;  from  a  view  of  which,  many  of 
the  uninitiated  think  themselves  justified 
in  maintaining  that  there  neither  are  se- 
ptets preserved  in  the  society,  nor  any 
moral  principles  inculcated,  which  are  not 
of  universal  obligation,  particularly  as  sev- 
eral of  such  works  have  been  published 
by  seceded  members  themselves;  whilst 
most  masons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  was  never  yet  divulged. 
There  are,  however,  even  masonic  writers, 
who  warmly  defend  the  society,  and  yet 
call  the  secret  signs  and  rites  of  masonry 
accidental  and  unimportant.  (See,  for  in- 
stance, the  article  Freinaurer^  in  the  Ger- 
man Coji»ers(Uion9-LexicorL\^No  well  in- 
formed mason  will  believe  tnat  the  history 
of  his  society  begins  with  the  creation,  as 
Mr.  W.  Preston  gravely  asserts,  any  more 
than  a  reflecting  Catholic  of  the  present 
time  will  believe  that  the  double  power  of 
the  pope,  spiritual  and  wordly,  is  proved 
fiom  St.  Peter^  having  two  sWords  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  capture,  or  from  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  put  by  Boniftce 
VlII,  that  Grenesis  begins  ** in  the  be^n- 
ning,"  and  not  ^  in  the  beginnings."  Nor 
does  the  well  informed  mason  credit  the 
Stories  that  his  society  origmated  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  or  even  the  Egyptian,  or 
^at  it  descends  from  the  Dionysian 
architects,  from  the  Pythagorean  society, 
or  from  the  Essenes.  These  institutionB 
bad  little  of  the  character  of  a  continued 
•nd  oomiected  whole,  and  nothingappean 


to  indicate  that  flhee-maBomy  cas  be  < 
sidered  as  deacendif)g  from  any  one  of 
them.  In  Lawrie^  Histoiy  of  Fre^* 
masonry  (Edinburgh,  1804],  more  may  be 
found  respecting  this  point  Am  little  eaa 
it  be  proved  that  the  masons  tprtmg  from 
the  Templars,  or  any  other  order  of  tb# 
middle  ages,  or,  at  a  later  time,  from  the 
Jesuits  (q.  v.),  or  indirectly  from  the  RosI* 
crucians  (q.  v.).  Part  of  these  stories  hare 
been  caused  by  the  histories  of  the  order 
(historitt  ordbiU)^  purposely  invented  fiir 
the  sake  of  the  rites  of  tne  society,  in  whichy 
however,  is  also  concealed^  undef  ciphers^ 
the  true  history  of  the  (so  called)  higher 
degrees.  Nor  is  it  the  fiict,,  that  the 
free-masons  originated  from  the  common 
corporation  of  masons,  for  long  before  the 
origin  of  the  corporations  of  the  separste 
cralis  in  any  part  of  modem  Kuropew 
there  existed  tx>rf)orations  or  societies  ofT 
artificers,  who  united  all  the  crafb  neces- 
sary for  building  (and  we  must  keep  iq 
mind  what  the  buildin|^  of  the  middle  ages 
Was)  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
leaders,  the  arckiteds.  Protected  by  the 
charters  of  the  clerical  and  secular  powera^ 
and  united  in  one  great  society  for  the 
construction  of  each  great  building,  as  the 
cathedrals,  &c.,  these  societies  erected,  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  those  gigande 
monuments,  generally  termed  GMie^ 
which  excite  our  amazement,  and,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  doctor  Henry,  in  Ids 
History  of  Gj^at  lutein,  with  an  economy 
of  dme  and  expense  truly  surprising.  We 
find  these  sociedes  of  architects  every 
where.  They  were  composed  of  mem* 
hers  from  Italv,  Germany,  the  Netherlands 
France,  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries  (tometimes  even  fh>m  Greece)| 
and  united  under  very  simihu*  constitn- 
tions ;  for  instance^  at  the  erection  of  the 
convent  of  Batalha,  in  Portugal,  abont 
1400.;  of  the  nunster  of  Strasburg,  1019  to 
1439;  that  of  Cobgne,  950  and  1311  to 
ld(>5 ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Meissen,  iif  the 
tenth  cenmry ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  the 
most  remaricahle  buildings  of  the  Bridsh 
isles.  That  these  sociedes  of  architects  at 
last  gave  rise  to  one  not  occupied  with  acta-* 
al  building  (ipeevlaHvt  masonry,  as  it  is 
called  by  some),  appears,  fVom  a  critical 
investigation  of  the  history  of  free-mason- 
ry. The  first  societies  of  antiquity  Wfth 
which  free-masonry  appears  t6  stand  in  a 
historical  connexion,  are  the  corporatioDa 
of  architects,  which,  with  die  Romans; 
existed  under  the  name  of  coUegia  and  cor- 
pora. It  is  related  that  Numa  established 
the  £rst  corporations  (if  we  nuiy  so  term 
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Ihem)  of  arclutecta  {c^l^gia  fahrorum), 
with  many  other  societies  of  meciianics 
and  oitiiiccrs  [collegia  arti/icwn),  afler  the 
model  of  the  Greek  societies  or  colleges 
of  artificers  aud  priests;  he  also  iiisu- 
tuted  for  them  proper  meetings  and  cer- 
tain religious  rites.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tahles,  (he  coUegia  had 
the  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and 
could  conclude  certain  treaues  with  each 
otiicr,  if  uotiiiug  was  contained  in  either 
contrary  to  the  public  laws,  which  was 
conformable  with  Solon^s  legislation. 
Such  corporations  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly the  crafts  connected  with  hydraulic, 
naval  and  civil  ai-chitecture,  early  became 
dispersed  through  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  state,  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, ajid  codpenited  most  powerfully  in 
propagating  the  Roman  customs,  sciences, 
arts  aud  laws.  They,  as  it  were,  culti- 
vated tlie  soil,  which  the  sword  had  gain- 
ed. The  useful  arts  are,  of  course,  among 
die  most  important  giAs  which  a  civilized 
race  can  confer  on  the  rude  tribes  who 
may  be  dependent  on  it.  When  ah  In- 
dian tribe  first  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  U.  States,  one  of  the  points  has  oilen 
been  a  stipulation  that  the  latter  shall  send 
a  blacksmidi  among  them.  If  we  now 
remember,  that  the  Romans  were  preemi- 
nently an  architectural  race  (like  most  con- 
quering nations,  who  have  already  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  civihzatlon),  and 
that  the  sciences  and  arts,  connected  with 
architecture,  include  a  vast  range,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  tlie  other  at- 
tainments of  an  advanced  civilization,  wq 
0hall  ea»ly  comprel^end  that  the  colleges 
of  architects  must  have  been  of  great  im* 
portance.  As  the  collegia  were  establish- 
ed in  those  early  times  when  states  were 
formed  after  the  model  of  a  family,  and 
the  religious  and  political  constitution 
confusedly  mingled,  they  had,  besides 
theur  character  of  a  society  of  artificeiB, 
that  of  a  civil  and  religious  institution. 
This  character  was  retained  by  the  coU 
l^gta,  particularly  the  eoUegitm,  of  archi- 
tects, to  the  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, ^nd  transplanted  into  the  corpora^ 
tions  of  architects  of  the  middle  ages, 
fdready  mentioned,  because  the  constant 
minglinff  of  religion  in  law,  politics  and 
science,  by  no  means  ceased  in  the  middle 
ages;  on  the  contrary,  in  some  particulars, 
a  sdU  closer  union  t^as  elSected.  As  tlie 
HoamicoQegia  held  their  meetings  with 
closed  dooia^  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  ^ould  became,  m  times  of 
violent  po)idcal  agitation,  the  placf  of  po- 
littcal  piuties.aad  religioOs  mysteries,  se- 


cret wor^ip  and  dqolrineei  of  all  soit?. 
The  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  centu- 
ries limited  the  coUegia  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  the  later  governments  iavored 
them  so  much  the  more.  In  tlie  carpus 
juris  are  contained  several  lists  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  legally  existing,  and  free  Com 
taxation,  m  the  third  and  iourth  centuries, 
among  which  we  find  those  of  architects, 
ship-builders,  machine-builders,  huildei-s 
of  baUist(By  painters,  scidptors,  workers  in 
marble,  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
^-c.  There  was  no  town  at  all  impor- 
tant, no  province  ever  so  distant,  where 
Some  of  me  collegia,  just  mentioned,  did 
not  exist,  to  the  dowulall  of  the  Western 
and  liastern  empires,  with  their  peculiar 
constitutions,  and  havhig  more  or  less  of 
a  political  and  a  reli^ous  character.  The 
corporations  of  artihcers,  whose  occupa- 
tions were  connected  with  architecture, 
were  called  upon,  by  imperial  orders,  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  tlie  empire,  to  as- 
sist in  the  building  of  large  cities,  palaces, 
churches,  £&c.  Similar  artificers  also  ac^ 
companied  each  Roman  legion.  Such 
corporations  also  existed  in  Britain  (where 
the  Romans,  during  theur  conquests,  built 
a  great  deal),  both  m  the  legions  there  sta- 
tioned and  in  the  cities.  The  same  was 
the  case  in  Spain,  France,  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Danube.  It  is  true  that  these 
collegia  vanished  in  Britain,  with  most  of 
their  works,  when  the  Picta,  Scots  and 
Saxons  devastated  the  country  ;  but,  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  aud  in  the  Greek 
eraputj,  they  continued  to  fiourish,  and 
from  these  countries  the  Christian  Saxon 
rulers  of  Britain,  particularly  Alfred  and 
Athelstan,  induced  a  number  of  artificers 
and  architects  to  come  to  England  in  or- 
der to  build  their  castles,  churches  and 
convents.  Although  these  foreign  artists, 
and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarous  tribes,  were  Chrit»- 
tians,  and  tliough  most  of  their  leaders  or 
directors  were  clergymen,  yet  the  corpo- 
rations which  they  formed  had  no  other 
constitutions  tliau  those  transmitted  to 
tliem  from  the  Roman  colleges,  which 
were  spread  over  all  Christian  Europe, 
and  the  character  of  which  is  still  to  be 
learned  from  the  carpus  juris  RomanL  Ajs 
the  members  of  these  corporations  of  archi- 
tects of  the  tenth  century  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nations, and  at  the  same  time  public- 
ly or  secretly  to  sects,  widely  difiering  in 
their  tenets,  and  oflen  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  in  short,  as  they  were  yrery  different  in 


faith,  customs,  and  manner  of  living,  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  Euglauc]^ 
and  to  remain  there,  without  r<^'""'zA 
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fi«m  the  pope  and  king  satis&ctory  liber- 
ties and  letters  of  protections,  especially 
limsdiction  over  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  right  of  settling  their  own  wa^es. 
They  then  united,  under  written  constitu- 
tions, fbunded  upon  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Chieek  coUeges, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  The 
ditferent  tenets  of  the  members,  the  sci- 
entific occupation  and  elevated  views  of 
their  leading  architects  and  clergymen, 
naturally  gave  rise  to  a  more  Uber^  spirit 
of  toleration,  a  purer  view  of  religion,  and 
stricter  morals,  than  were  common  in 
those  times  of  civil  feud  and  religious  per- 
secution. The  lofty  notions  of  VltrUvius 
(their  constant  manual),  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  an  architect,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  ennoble  their  character.  Their 
religious  tenets  being  often  objects  of  sus- 
picion to  the  orthodox,  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  them  secret.  Secrecy,  moreover, 
"Was  the  character  of  all  the  corporations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  the  corporations  of  me- 
chanics on  the  condnent  had  what  they 
oalled  stents  of  the  cm/^— certain  words, 
or  somedmes  absurd  ceremonies,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  know  each  other.  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  the  corporations  of 
ajrcfaitects,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  de- 
scended fix>m  the  times  or  andqnity,  so 
that  their  societies  had  received,  in  the 
times  when  Rome  adored  all  gods,  and 
listened  to  all  philosophical  systems,  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical schools,  particulariy  die  Stoic, 
united  with  some  fra^ents  of  the  Greek 
and  Eg3rpdan  mysteries,  and  subsequendy 
modified  by  notions  acquired  in  the  eariy 
times  of  CluistSanity,  pardculariy  ftt>m 
the  Gnostics,  which  led  to  certain  doc- 
trines and  sacred  ceremonies,  clothed, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  in 
symbols,  and  consntuting  their  esoteric 
mysteries.  The  watchiul  eye  of  the 
popes  induced  them  to  keep  these  doc- 
trmes  closely  concealed,  in  connexion  with 
the  real  secrets  of  Aieir  art,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary tManches,  their  rude  chemistry, 
their  metallurgy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  to  preserve  their  knowledge  in  forms 
otherwise  foreign  to  it,  if  they  wbhed  to 
escape  persecudon.*  The  great  impor- 
tance which  architecture  assumed  in  those 
times,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  en- 
thusiasm for  splendid  houses  of  worship, 

*  It  if  by  no  means  intprobable  that,  in  these 
barbarous  ages,  their  secret  doctrines  may  have 
d^eneraied,  and  become  mixed  with  corrupt 
Douons,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Society  of 
Templars. 


in  which  the  religious  spirit  of  those 
times  displayed  itself  to  an  unparalleled 
degree.  The  history  of  these  corporadona, 
as  here  given,  and  their  connexion  with 
the  present  society  of  free-masons,  appears 
fwm  what  we  know  of  antiquity,  from 
the  histoiy  of  England,  and  from  the 
agreement  of  the  constitutions,  symbols 
and  customs  of  the  present  free-masons 
with  those  of  the  above  corporations.* 
Three  documents  have  also  been  pre- 
served, which  further  prove  that  historical 
connexion,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  those  corporations  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  great  jyerfecdon,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  valuable  pordona 
of  the  history  of"  that  period. — See  Die 
drei  aUesttn  Kunsturhmden  der  iVewMm- 
rtrbHiderschqft  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1819).— 
Before  we  speak  of  these  documents,  we 
must  mention  that  some  writeiB  speak  of 
the  Culdees  as  having  formed  a  Christian 
church  in  England  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Saxon  conquest  (in  449),  and 
sent  bishops  to  the  most  ancient  councils. 
This  church  was,  together  with  the  Ro- 
man civilization,  suppressed  by  the  Picts 
and  Saxons.  The  Culdees  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Wales  and^odand,  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  small  islands  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Anglesey  and  Mo- 
ua,  where  they  condnued  their  MiostoUo 
insdtudons  and  usages,  related  to  tnose  of 

*  The  arehitecto,  with  their  assistants  and 
pupils,  formed  associations,  called  Unttejif  or 
lodges.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Ratisbon,  in 
14^,  it  was  agreed  that  a  rrand  lodge  should 
be  formed  at  Strasbuii^,  as  Die  place  of  eenerai  ■ 
assembly,  and  that  the  architect  of  that  caihedral, 
for  the  tmie  being,  should  be  the  grand-master.. 
The  society  was  composed  of  masters,  compan- 
ions and  apprentices^  who  had  a  secret  word, 
with  signs  or  recogmiion.  In  1464  and  1469, 
there  were  general  assemblies  at  Strasburg ;  boi 
they  were  afterwards  ueclected  for  some  time^ 
until  the  emperor  Maximihan  I,  being  at  that  city 
in  1498,  granted  tliem  certain  pnvilcges,  by 
charter  or  diploma,  which  were  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  subsequent  emperors.  These  di[Jo- 
mas,  together  with  the  regulations  and  stfttiMcs, 
were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  in  a  chest  with  triple  locks,  of  which 
the  two  oldest  masons  kept  the  keys,  so  that  it 
required  the  presence  of  all  before  the  ch«l 
could  be  opened.  These  documeols  were  in 
eidstence  untH  the  French  revolution,  whoi  they 
were  destroyed,  with  many  other  papers,  to  pre- 
vent their  laUii^  into  the  bands  of  the  Jacobin 
commissioners.  Their  rules  inculcated  the  neces- 
sity of  leading  moral  lives;  submission  to  the 
roasters,  whom  the  compcmidns  served  for  five  or 
seven  years;  aUenlion  to  iheir  relisiou*  duties )» 
and  charitv  to  the  poorer  brethren^  ccc.  Amour 
tlie  symbip  were  the  square,  the  plumb- rule  and 
the  compasses,  which  are  dislingtiishinff  marks  d 
the  officers  of  a  finee-masoot  lo^  at  wis  day 
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tbeOrieDtal-chareh.  They  tried  ki^n 
to  coDTert  the  rude  d^xon  kings,  but  tb^ 
had  not  the  same  means  as  Augustin,  who 
was  sent  by^the  pope,  wt^  40  monks,  in 
597,  to  Britain.  The  Culdees  were  now 
i^in  bloodily  persecuted  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  pope.  -In  their  p)erBecution, 
they  maintaiiied  the  spirit  of  Chrisuauity^ 
ancf  studied  in  solitude.  They  at  last 
found  access  to  AHred  and  Athelstan. 
The  hitter  gave  employment  to  many 
architects,  in  building  convents,  calces, 
&C.,  and  the  Culdees  made  use  of  their 
organizadon,  and  the  itidependeDce  guar- 
antied by  the  king,  to  teach  them  their 
truly  iapostolic  principles.  Usher,  Led- 
wieb  and  Grose  treat  of  tliis  sut^ct.  The 
^d  writers  on  the  papal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, are  said  to  have  purposely  avoided 
making  mention  of  the  Culdees.  A  fur- 
rier cause  is  thus  assigned  for  the  supe- 
rior morals  which  disthiguished  the  archi- 
tectural societies  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
eldest  of  the  documents  above  mentioned, 
lib  the  constitution  confirmed,  in  996,  to  all 
the  corporations  of  architects,  by  king 
Atbelstan,  through  his  brother  Edwin,  at 
York,  the  original  of  which,  m  Anj^lo- 
Sazon,  is  still  preserved  in  York.  The 
beginning'  reminds  the  reader  imm^iete- 
hr  of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  church. 
Then  follows  a  history  of  architecture, 
beginning  with  Adam,  and  comprising 
quotations  from  some  rabbinical  tales,  re- 
^  specting  the  building  of  Babel,  the  temple 
ef  Sok)mon,  with  mention  of  Hiram,  lim- 
ited, however,  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Bible ;  then  passing  over  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioning  par- 
ticularly Pythagoraid,  Euclid  and  Vitruvius. 
Then  the  history  of  architecture,  and  the 
oldest  corporations  ir^  Britain,  is  told,  agree- 
ablv  to  the  accounts  of  the  best  historians, 
and,  amonff  other  things,  is  mentionec}, 
that  St.  AlDanuB,  an  honorable  Roman 
knifffat,  patronised  the  art  about  A.D.  900, . 
settled  the  ftmdamental  institutions  of. 
the  masons,  procured  them  employment, 
wages,  and  a  charter  from  the  emperor 
Carausiu^,  according  to  which  they  should 
fi>nn  a  society  in  Britain,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  architects.  The  devastation 
of  the  countnr,  and  the  desmiction  of  the 
edi^ces  by  the  northern  tribes  and  the 
AnjB^les  and  Saxons,  is  related,  and  how 
the  pious  Athdstan  had  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  venerable  society.  After 
this  ftllow  the  16  most  ancient  laws, 
which  agree  exactly  with  every  thing  that 
careful  investigation  can  find  in  the  corpus 
juris  relating  to  the  college  of  architects. 
Thi9  constitution  was  preserved  in  Eng- 


land and  Scotland,  in  its  essential  feattti^ 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
societies  passed  over  into  the  stationary 
corporations  in  cities.  It  is  proved  by 
historical  documents,  that  in  Scotiand  and 
£kigland,  lodges,  laboring  according  to 
these  constitut^ns,  existed  in  ao^  uninter- 
rupted series,  and  often  admkted,  as  mebi- 
hers,  learned  or  influential  men,  who  were 
not  architects,  including  even  kings  (ac* 
cepied  mdsonsi  The  r^er  wiH  nnd,  in 
the  article  Masons,  in  Rees's  Cyclopse*' 
dia,  an  account  of  the  diief  events  which 
happened  to  the  society  of  masons  in 
Enghtfid,  an4  of  its  most  mfluential  mem-' 
hers,  the  grand-masters,  &c.  The  society 
c^  masons  decreased,  and  sunk  more  and 
more,  as  the  times  changed.  In  1717^  we 
find  four  lodges  existing,  in  which  the 
old  symbols  and  customs  were  stiii  pre- 
served ;  most  of  their  members  were 
merely  accepted  masons.  So  far  etteada 
the  first  penod  of  masonry.  In  1717,  an 
essential  change  was  made  1^  three 
members  belon^ng  to  some  of  the  fouF 
lodffes  jusA  mentioned,  Besagulaers,  James 
Anderson  and  George  Payne.  They 
changed  the  society  into  one  which  had 
nothing  more  to  do  vrith  building,*  but  of 
which  •* brotherly  love,  relief  and  truth'* 
were  to  be  the  essential  characteristics. 
By  retaining  the  name  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  firatemity,  the  new  lodges  retained 
the  privileges  and  charters  of  those  sooie-^ 
ties.  They  fmther  thought  it  well  to  * 
establish  a  centre  of  union  and  harmony 
in  one  grand-master,  the  eldest  mason, 
who,  at  me  same  time,  was  a  master  of  a 
lodge;  to  constitute  themselves,' ort>  tem- 
pore^ one  grand  lodge ;  to  renew  the  quar- 
teriy  communications  of  the  brethren  j  to 
hold  the  annual  meeting  and  the  festival ; 
and  to  elect  a  grand-master  from  amonff 
them,  until  they  shouM  have  a  brother  of 
high  rank  at  theu*  head.  In  1731,  Jatnea 
Anderson  was  charged  to  remodel  the  oki 
constimtions,  and  to  form  thus  a  general 
book  of  constimtions^  which  alone  should 
be  valid  for  all  the  special  lodges,  m  futura 
to  be  established  under  the  authority  of 
this  grand  lodge.  The  constitution  of 
York  was  made,  by  him,  the  basis,  though 
he  compared  a  number  of  other  constitu* 
tions.  In  1721,  his  draft  wad  accepted^ 
with  some  changes,  acknowledged,  and 
printed  in  1723.  In  1738,  a  new  edition 
was  printed.  In  the  editions  of  17i!i6^ 
1784,  and  in  the  latest  book  of  constim- 
tions of  ^e  CTand  lod^e  of  old  masons  at 
London,  umted  in  1813  (of  whieh  the 

♦  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  last  graod- 
master  of  the  ancient  fralemity. 
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9eomidpaxtatHMared  ioJ^5),  tbe  trtttta 
of  the  aacieut  York  instrument  are  always 
to  be  recognised.  Tiie  following  Are  the 
most  inaportfint  duties  {ckargu)  of  the 
nuisoQSy  as  they  appear  in  tlie  editkm  of 
1784,  and,  with  iew  alterations,  in  the 
constitutions  of  18X5;  The  mason  is 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  morahty,  and, 
if  he  uuderstaods'  the  principles  of  the 
society,  he  will  neither  be  an  atlieist  nor  a 
jMi^gate.  Though  the  masons  of  an- 
cient times  were  obliged  to  profess  the 
letigion  of  their  country,  whatever  that 
might  be,  it  is  considered  now  more  bene- 
fioial  to  bind  them  to  that  religion  alone 
ia  which  all  meu  agree,  ana  to  leave  to 
each  bis  peculiar  opinbus ;  they  are  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  honor,  whatever  may 
be  their  differences  in  name  or  in  opuiion. 
By  this,  says  the  constitution^  masonry 
becomes  the  central  point  of  union,  and, 
tbe  means  of  establishing  friendship 
^rnoug  persons  who,  without  it,  would 
^e  in  continual  separation.  The  mason 
is  to  be  a  peaceable  subject  or  citizen,  and 
uever  to  ^ow  hin^self  to  be  involved  in 
riots  or  conspiracies  against  the  public 
peace  and  tbe  welfare  of  the  nation.  No 
private  hati*ed  or  feud,  shall  be  carried  to 
Che  threshold  of  tlie  lodge,  still  less  politi* 
cal  or  reli^OMA  disputes,  as  the  masons,  in 
this  capacuy*  are  only  of  the  above-named 
general  religion :  masons  are  of  all  nations 
and  tongues,  and  decidedly  against  poliu- 
cal  feuds,  which  never  have  been  favor- 
able to  the  welfare  of  the  lodges,  nor  ever 
will  beu  The  second  of  the  above-men- 
tioBed  documents  was  written  under 
Henry  VI  of  England,  first  printed  in  the 
Qentleman's  Ma^itzine,  in  1753,  p.  417  et 
jieq.,  and,  since  then,  has  been  repeatedly 
i.'^printed.  The  last  of  the  three  docu- 
ments is  the  ancient  mode  of  admitting 
masonsi  as  it  is  still  exercised  by  all  the 
masons  of  the  ancient  English  system.  It 
contains  some  customs  of  the  Roman  col- 
leges, and  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
monks  and  ascetics.  From  this  ritual,  tliat 
of  the  new  En^Ush  grand  lodge,  contain- 
ed in  Browned  Master-Key  (Londop, 
)802),  differs  in  some  important  juurticu- 
lars,  though  they  agree  in  spirit.  The 
first  lodge  in  France,  afier  the  English 
system,  w&s  establidaed  in  Paris,  in  1725 ; 
in  Germany  (in  Hamburg),  in  1735;  i^ 
America,  1730.  The  more  the  order  waa 
extended,  t|ie  leas  intimate  became  the 
connexion  of  the  lodges ;  secessions  took 
piaee  ,  new  systems  were  established ; 
rivalry  often  occurred ;  to  the  three  first 
degrees^  of  apprentice,  companion  and 
master,   additional  ones   were     added  i 


in  6et,  it  wtmld  be  4i]iSeaU  at  preum 
Uk  give  a  general  character  of  masons,  so 
numerous  are  their  lodg^  snd  so  7arioiia 
their  charactei^  They  have,  in  many 
filaoes,  done  much  good,  by  assisting  tm 
poor,  establishing  schools,  &.C  In  somat 
ci  untries,  they  have  excitcKl  the  susaiciona 
Qf  the  government,  have  been  .prohibited 
and  persecuted,  as  in  Spain.  Pope  Clem- 
ent XII  excommunicated  them.  As 
we  liave  ahneady  said,  the  setciety  has 
been  sometimes  used  fbr  bad  purposes. 
These,  however,  are  declared,  by  the 
members,  to  be  fi>reign  from  its  spirit. 
According  to  some  ntasons,  the  soeiety 
requires  a  total  renovation.  During  the^ 
time  of  Napoleon,  there  oilen  existed 
lodges  ia  tlie  difiereut  regiments.''  The 
activity  of  the  masonic  societies,  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  use  of  their  fi)raM 
by  the  Carbonari ;  their  titles  and  oereroo- 
nies,  which  have  too  oflen  been  made 
mere  instruments  of  ostentation,  we  have 
not  room  to  describe.  Of  laie,  the  society 
has  attracted  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
U.  States,  in  consequence  of  the  abduc- 
tion of  a  certain  William  Morgan,  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  its  members.  The  oppo- 
nents of  masonry  ascribe  this  act  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  society,  and 
therefore  consider  its  existence  as  incon* 
sistent  with  the  security  of  the  community. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  violeat 
contest.  The  dispute,  however,  is  so  re-, 
cent,  and  is  still  pursued  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  it  cannot  be  eonaklered,  as 
yet,  of  a  historical  character,  so  as  to 
require  to  be  treated  of  at  length  in  a 
work  like  the  present  A  brief  statement 
of  tbe  facts  of  the  MoFgan  case  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Morgan.  We 
refer  the  reader,  for  fuither  information, 
to  Preston's  lUustrations  of  Maiowru  (iBth 
edition,  London,  1812);  lAwrie's  msUary 
qf  Free^maaonry  (Edinbuig^,  1804) ;  Tho« 
ry's  Histotre  au  Grand-Orient  de  fhmct 
(Paris,  1812);  and  his  Acta  Laiomorwuk 
(2  vo/s.,  Paris,  1815) ;  SaraeiWt  oder  der 
wMkommene  Baumeuder  (4t]i  edition) ; 
J!^h4^knac^  Iw  Lindener  (dd  edition,  1819); 
Freimauer-Bncyklojiiddie,  by  Lenninig 
(Leipsic,  1822,  3  vols.);  Die  drd  idUsUn 
Ktmsturkunden  der  FreimaurerbriUkrschqfi 
(2  vols.,  Dresden,  2d  edition,  1819). 

Maso&a  ;  a  collection  of  remam^  crit- 
ical, grammatical  and  exegetical,  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  tbe  Jew- 
ish doctors  of  the  third  and  succeeding 
centuries.  Afler  they  had  k>pg  been 
transmitted  orally  (hence  the  name,  sigoi** 
fving  tradition),  they  were  formed  into 
Oiis  collection,  at  the  beginning  of  the  «ixt|| 
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eentoiyy  in  TiberM%  yfher&  there  was  a 
Gelebrated  J^wwh  sebool^  and,  firom  time 
to  tiine^  additions  were  made.  It  is  di- 
Tided  into  the  great  and  little :  the  fonner 
.contains  the  whole  collection,  in  ^sepaiats 
bookir;  the  latter  is  an  extrnct  flt>Hi  the 
observations,  wbicfa^  w^re  written  in  the 
mnryitf^  of  the  bihhcal  nfianuscripts.  It  is 
important  for  the  critioism  (^  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  account  of  its  indications^  of 
(h^  vanous  reading;  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  explanations  of  <Ufficuk  passages. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  tJmt  the  authors  and 
collectors  (the  Masontes]  spent  their  time 
in  the  most  laborious  and  useless  trifling,^- 
coimted  the  verbs  and  words,  ^  mid  even 
the  consonants,  in  the  Old  Testament) 
fi)uiKi  tlie  middle  word  and  letter  of  each 
book,  and  marked  the  verses  which  coiv- 
tain  all  the  consonants  of  the  iiehrcw  al- 
uhabet,  &lc  The  JUasora  was  gradually 
Dn>ught  into  a  state  of  the  grsutest  coniii'^ 
sion  Iw  successive  addidous,  nnd  the  er* 
rors  of  transcribers:  b^jt,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  once  more 
veduced  to  order  by  llabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Cbajim,  for  Daniel  Bomberg-,  a  }Minter  in 
Venice  (BibUa  rabbimca  Htbr^  Venicej 
1518, 1531, 1525-^,  A)lto)4  and,  a  century 
afier,  John  Buxtorf  the  elder jcompleted  tbs 
work  of  his  predecessor  (Bale,  It  18,  folio). 
Mas^goBj  or  Mask  ;  a  thoalrioHi  dnuna, 
nmch  in  uvor  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen« 
tunes,  in  the  latter  particularly  in  England. 
They  are  the  most  brilliant  and  imagina- 
tive among  the  entertainments  of  pur  En« 
giish  ancestors,  and  are  traced,  with  much 
j>robahi(ity,  to  the  relijgpmus  i^Qeesetons 
of  tlie  church  of  Home,  in  which  various 
fioriptuial  characters  were  represented, 
iivith  some  oceasional  tinge  of  burlesque 
solemnity.  The  masque,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  call  it,  in  its  infancy,  the  maaquar" 
4uUr  tn  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
species  of  cfanma  into  wiiich  it  ultimately 
xipened,  early  became  a  prevaietH  fashion 
among  the  pnnces  and  nobles  of  Europe. 
The  court  of  Henry  VUI,  before  tlie  ty- 
rant's sanguinary  licentiouBBe»  had  del- 
uged it  with  blood,  presented  manyvof 
these  gorgeous  ^lectacles.  According  to 
UoDnSted's  chronicle,  the  fiist  nMsquo 
performed  in  Eo^and  was  in  1510,  in  the 
£»t  year  of  Hennr's  reign.  In  3530,  a 
niasf|ue  was  performed  at  Whitehall^ 
"  consisrin^  of  music,  dancing!,  and  a  ban- 
quety  with  a  display  of  grotesque  peBK)n- 
ages  and  fiuttastic  dresses."  Shakspears, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  frequently 
ititroduoed  masques  into  ^eir  pb3rs»  The 
Sln^ish  masqiieiibear  some  tcsemblanoe  to 


operas,  as  tbey  are  kt  dkk^e,  pefformwi 
on  a  stage,  -oriMunented  with  machineiy, 
dances  and  decoradons,  and  have  always 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  parts 
in  the  masques  of  the  mxteenth  and  sevens 
leenth  centuries  wove  usoallv  represented 
by  the  first  perBonages  of  the  kingdom: 
if  at  court,  the  king,  queen  and  princes  of 
the  blood  often  peiformed  in  them*  James 
I  carried  to  its  heii^t  the  gloiy  of  the 
masque.  It  had  hitherto  oondsled  of 
music,  dandng,  gicning,,a  banquet,  and  a 
display  of  grotesque^personages  and  fantas- 
tic dresses ;  t>ut  it  now  assumed  a  higher 
character,  end  became  *<  married  to  immor- 
tal verse."  'Previously,  •*  their  chief  aiiri," 
says  Warton,  **  seems  to  have  been  to  sur^ 
prise  by  the  ridiculous  and  exaggerated 
oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 
and  i^ndor  of  the  dresses.  Every  thing 
was  out  of  nature  and  pirofniety.  Fr^ 
q4iently  the  masque  was  attended  with  aa 
exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  nsachinery, 
resembhng  the  wonders  of  a  modem  pan* 
tomime  \  for  instance,  in  the  great  haU  o# 
tlie  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance,  ' 
a  ^ast  BUMintain,  covered  vrith  tall  trees,' 
arose  suddenly,  fiom  whose  opening  cav^ 
ems  issued  luarmits,  pilgrims,  shepherds, 
knights,  damsels  and  gipsies,  who,  foein^ 
regaled  with  spices  and  wine,  danced  a* 
morisco  or  morris  dance.  They  were 
a^n  received  into  the  mountain,  which, 
with  a  symphony  df  rebecs  and  recorders, 
olosed  its  caverns,  and,  tumbling  to  pieces^ 
was  replaced  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a 
easUe  besieaed."  [HUiary  of  EnglM  Po- 
etrw^  sec.  44.)  This  ghttering  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order  by  the  genius  of  Ben 
Johnson ;  not  that  he  was  the  first  who 
united  poetiT  with  music,  dancing  mid 
scenery,  but  be  was  more  largely  empk)y^ 
ed  than  any  othw  poet  of  his  time  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  In  hm  masques,  alone 
with  muck  that  is  frigid,  wearisome  ana- 
pedantic,  may  also  be  found  much  fine 
poetry.  The  masques,  though  they  make 
a  great  i^ow  on  paper,  were  probably  not 
a  little  defective  in  exhibition. '  Sh*  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  an  eye-witness,  writes  to 
Winwood  as  follows:  «  At  night,  we  had 
the  queen's  masks  in  the  banqueting- 
house,  or  rather  the  pagent.  There  was  a 
great  Mgine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
which  had  motion,  arid  in  it  were  the 
images  of  sea-hoi«es,  and  other  terrible 
fishes,  whkh  were  ridden  by  Moors.  The 
indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fi^  and 
no  water.  At  the  fUrther  end  was  a  great 
shell,  in  form  of  a  ricallop,  wherein  were 
fbttr  seats,  on  which  sat  the  queen  and 
her  ladies.    Their  aj^parel  was  rich,  but 
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too  fi§}wiind  ccNirtesaD-Kke  (or  such  greet 
ones.  Instead  of  Ttfezards,  tkei  r  faees  and 
arms,  up  to  ,the  etbows,  were  painted 
black,  which  was  disgui^  sufficient,  for 
they  were  bard  to  be  known ;  but  it  be* 
came  them  nothing  so  well  as  theiir  red 
and  white  ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a 
more  ugly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean^faced 
MooTB.^  (Win wood's  Memmrialg,  11,  44] 
Milton's  Comus  is  the  most  beautifUl  or 
the  productions  which  bear  the  name  of 
Btasque.  This  excraisite  Apoeimen  of  k>fty 
thou^t,  beautifbl  imagery,  and  splendid 
Teraincation,  is  said,  by  Gifibrd,  to  be  de- 
liNstive  as  a  masque,  and,  b^^  D*  Israeli, 
not  to  be  a  masque  at  all,  rearing,  prob* 
sbly,  to  the  deficiency  of  music  imd  ma* 
chinery  ;  but  Warton  says,  with  tnith^ 
^^The  intrinsic  graces  of  its  exquisite  po- 
etry disdained  assistance ;  and,  whetner 
Comus  be*  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  drama, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is 
inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradise  Lost** 
Puritanism  bannbed  the  Muses,  and  the 
masques  in  their  train. 

Mass  ;  properly  speaking,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
conseormtion  of  the  eucharisL  The  word 
is  used  generally  for  all  that  part  of  the 
Ci^holic  service  m  which  the  eucharist  is 
offered.  The  Latin  word  is  missa,  which 
name,  m  early  times,  designated  the  public 
service  of  the  Christians,  celebrated  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  UiiourM  (see  Lit* 
wrgia),  generally  the  bishop  bimself|  with 
the  assistance  of  several  servants  of  the 
altar  (the  eiders,  deacons  and  others),  in 
presence,  of  the  whole  community.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  example  given  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (ii,  41 — &),  and  other  pas- 
sages, this  service  consisted  of  prayers, 
singing  (chiefly  p6akns|,  reading  of  poi^ 
lions  of  the  Bihle,  preacning,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  peo* 
pie  not  only  understood  what  was  done, 
but  also  sung,  responded,  prayed,  and  re- 
ceived bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Very  earl^,  however,  through  the 
so  called  disc^na  <»i:a»%  (see  the  Cidio- 
lie  part  of  the  article  Lord's  Supper),  it 
became  customary,  and,  according  to 
many,  universal,  during  the  first  diree 
centuries,  to  divide  the  divine*service  into 
two  chief  parts,  by  separating  the  rest  of 
the  service  from  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist.  Only  the  fiuthful,  who  lived 
actually  in  communion  with  the  church, 
were  allowed  to  be  presem  at  tbe  latter: 
at  the  former,  also,  the  caUehumms  (q.  v.), 
the  penitents,  and  even  unbetievers ;  but 
these  <*la8ae8  were  dismissed  before  the 
celebratiou  of  the  eucharist  was  begun,  by 


tiie  words  Caie^kwnem,  exde,  mut$a  ^ 
(i.  e.  eonciOf  the  meeting),  or  Si  qms  cate- 
chunmtorum  renuuMerk,  txatfrras.  Thus 
they  were  difetrnissed  (diamxssio,  misswy 
ttiiMtt),  fhun  which  circumstance,  in  the 
sequel,  the  whole  service  received  its  name ; 
hence,  ogain,  the  division  ofmisaa  catechu 
meilUinim,  and  nUsaa  fidHvam,  Quite  a 
similar  dismission  takes  place  in  the  uaeet- 
ings  of  most  Protestant  sects  in  the  U. 
Stttes,  before  the  Lord's  supper,  when  a|i 
persons,  not  m  communion  with  tbs 
church  there  assembled,  or  with  any  oth- 
er, are  impliedly  requested  to  leave  the 
church.  In  the  article  Lord^i  Skipper^ 
tlte  reader  will  And  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  views  respecting  the  eticharist, 
the  saerifleo  of  mass,  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  mass,  and  the  decrees  of  the  conn^ 
cil  of  Trent  respecting  this,  the  most  es- 
sential point  of  Roman  Catholic  service. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  give  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  the  mass  only* 
When  the  number  of  the  faithilil  increas- 
ed, and  communities  of  Christians  rose, 
not  merely  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the 
villages,  the  celebration  of  divine  service 
was  intrusted  also  to  priests,  >vbo  at  first 
officiated  only  before  the  whole  commit- 
ntty,  and  on  days  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  at  a  later  period,  also,  on  ordinaiy 
days,  and  even  alone^  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, with  the  assistaiice  of  one  altar^servaitt 
only.  Thus  originated,  with  the  high  c»r 
solemn  mass,  also  the  low  or  private  nias^ 
performed  by  the  priest,  assisted  by  one 
ahar-servant  only.  The  Protestants  con*' 
aider  this,  even  according  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  mass  itself  a  great  abuse  ; 
and  many  Cath^ic  authors  have  conour- 
red  with  them,  while  others  maintaiit  that 
it  is  indispensable,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  C4>nsacrate  the  host  for 
the  sick,  &c*^  and,  besides,  suy  they,  tlie 
hennits  m  the  deserts  must  Iwve  celebrat- 
ed private  mas&  This^  of  course,  is  argu 
ingon  the  ground  that  the  inass,in  the  times 
of  the  early  anchorites,  was  almady  devel- 
oped.^ If  tbe  mass  is  of  such  supemaniral 
efficacy  as  a  ffreat  part  of  the  Catholics 
consider  it ;  it  it  is  an  actual  and  repeated 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  our  sins^ — private 
masses  m^also  be  admisiibie,  though  tlie 
ibrm  of  the  celebni&on,  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  the  presence  of  tbe  people, 
may  be  inconsistent  with  them.  The  eel- 
ebntion  of  the  eucharist  or  the  flciass  sep- 
arate fi!om  the  preachings  became  more 
and  more  common,  and  the  actual  pavtici- 
patioH  of  the  people  in  it  gradually  lessened. 
The  responses,  ^c,  were  made  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  altaiv  find  the  priest  akine -took 
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tts^  BBCfM  fitemontfl^— ofnmg^  to  whidn 
the  |)eop)e  accustomed  themeelfeo  the 
more  reedify  ns  the  knewiedge  of  the  an- 
eient  hmguagee,  in  which  the  masses 
were  performed  (in  the  Oriental  church 
Che  Cireek^aiid  in  the  Latin  church  the 
Latin),  became  moie  and  mere  limited* 
The  choir  of  priests  and  servants^  includ- 
ing, at  a  hoer  period,  the  singers  and  mu- 
sieians,  took  tlte  place  of  the  people,  and 
the  whole  difierenee  of  the  solemn  and  the 
private  maee  came  to  consist  ui  this  cirw 
cumfitance  only,  the  people  having  ceased 
to  take  any  part  in  the  mass,  and  the  ser- 
mon being  d^veied  sepamte  from  this 
eerennony.  This  state  of  things  has  re- 
mained to  tins  day,  at  least  in  oy  far  the 
inieater  number  of  Catholic  countries. 
The  mass,  then,  at  present  consists  of  four 
or  three  chief  parts :  1.  the  introduction, 
which  forms  its  chief  part,  is  'Oalled  the 
evangeUum,  and  formerfy  constituted,  with 
the  sermon,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens; 
9.  the  affertariuinj  or  sacrifice ;  Gl  the  con- 
9Bcration,  or  transubstentkition  ;  4.  the 
communion.  These  font  chief  parts,  of 
which  the  latter  three  are  considered  the 
aoost  essential)  are  composed  of  several 
small  piart8,each  having  its  proper  denom- 
ination; they  are  prayers,  songs,  shorter 
and  longer  passages  of  die  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  numbev  of  ceremonies,  which,  as 
the  essential  point  of  the  mass  is  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lord,  consist  panly  of 
symbolical  ceremonies^  eommemorative 
« important  circumstanees  in  the  Savior's 
life,  or  signs  of  devotion  and  homage  paid 
to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  host. 
The  order  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
whole  celebration  of  the  mass,  is  given  in 
the  mSssai  (q.  vX  or  mass-book.  The 
masses  are  raodined  according  to  many 
circumstances.  Thus  certain  parts  are 
efaansed  according  to  the  saint  in  honor 
of  whom  the  msM  is  celebrated,  or  the 
seasons  of  the- year  connected  with  differ- 
ent events  in  the  Savior's  life,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  mass  is  said,  aa  the 
mi9$a  pro  d^wadis  (mass  for  the  dead),  or 
that  intended  for  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  others.  Deviations  from 
the  established  rite  gave  rise  to  the  mia$a 
Ufiuiaia,  trifaciata,  muUifaciaU^  formed 
by  uniting  two^  three  and  more  masses 
under  one  canon.  Missa  prtBsandifiMo' 
rum  is  that  in  which  the  host  has  been 
eonsecraled  one  or  several  days  before- 
hand, which  is  more  common  in  the 
Chreek  church  than  m  the  Latin.  JtfiMa 
9ic€a^  or  in  mats,  is  that  which  was  cele- 
brated without  wine ;  for  instance,  on 
board  of  rmmk^  in  o|der  to  prevent  the 


s|iliing  of  the  Uood.  .  B  is  no  loofer  hi 
use.  The  mass  of  the  day  is  such  as  is 
proper  to  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which 
IS  celebrated.  Volxot  mass  is  an  extraor- 
dinary mass,  besides  that  of  the  day,  re« 
hearsed  on  some  extraordinaiy  occasion* 
High  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  deacon  and 
su&deacon,  and  sung  by  the  choristers. 
Besides  tiiese,  there  are  different  masses^ 
acaording  to  the  different  rites :  the  Gredt 
masSi  the  Latin  mass,  the  Raman  pad 
Gregorian  mass,  GaUiean,  Gotitie  mass^ 
6lc  One  of  the  greatest  objections  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  Catholic  religion  ia 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  They  are  offend- 
ed with  tb^  doctrine  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  made,  in  the  mass^ 
a  sacrifioe  continually  repealed  for  the 
reconciliation  of  sins,  this  appearing  to 
them  as  the  application  of  Jewish  and 
heathenish  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  while  the  Bible  declares  that 
Christ  has  off^ed  himself  by  bis  death  on 
the  cross,  once  for  all,  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins,  and  the  Lord's  supper  is  no 
sacrifice  to  Grod,  but  the  offering  of  God'a 
grace  to  men.  To  this  the  Catholics  re- 
ply that,  according  to  Scripture  and  trad>^ 
tion,  the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice;  that  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  eucbarist  (see  Lord's  Supptr'l 
and  that  ^  they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  cross ;  that  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  who  offers  himself  through 
the  hands  of  the  priests ;  that  be  therefore 
»  the  principal  priest  or  pontiff  and  vic- 
tim, as  he  was  likewise  on  the  cross. 
Can  we,"  continues  the  Catholic  Diction^ 
tmrt  dt  Thhtogit  (Toulouse,  1817),  fix>m 
which  the  foregoing  passage  is  also  taken 
-^<«can  we  te^l^  our  gratitude  to  God 
better  than  by  offering  to  him  the  most 
precious  of  all  tlie  gifls  which  he  has  made 
to  us-— his  only  Son,  whom  he  deigned  to 
grant  us,  and  who  gave  himself  as  a  vic- 
tim for  our  redemption  ?  We  then  say, 
with  David,  'For  all  tilings  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.'  (/  ChrotL  xxix,  14)  We  therefore 
have  full  ^und  to  hope  that  God,  touch- 
ed by  this  oblation,  wiU  grant  us  new 
Sace,"  &c  Intimately  connected  vtith 
e  dogma  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  is 
the  do^ma  of  the  masses  for  the  dead, 
which  IS  equallv  offensive  to  the  Protest  . 
ant  As  the  Catholic  church  maintains  I 
that  the  believers  who  depart  firom  tliis 
world  witliout  having  sufiSciendv  atoned 
by  suffering  for  thdr  sins,  are  obliged  to 
suffer  in  the  other  worid  a  temporary  ptm- 
ishfl>ent,  it  also  believes  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  maasi  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
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be  iMuie  effieaeiotis  fbr  ttieremissk^  of 
this  putrisbmem.  Catholics  admit  that 
the  abuses  which  have  been  coDDCk^ted 
with  the  mass  are  enonnous;  but,  say 
tnany  of  them,  they  Iwve  been  abolished 
by  6ie  council  of  Trent.  Protestants, 
however,  cannot  find  that  these  abuses 
have  been  eradicated,  though  they  may 
have  diminished.  If  in  Catholic  countries 
^-perhaps  without  exception — masses  for 
the  dead  can  be  procuned  fbr  a  certain  fee, 
BO  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
said  are  either  entirely  released  fVom  pur* 
gatoty,  or  many  years  of  their  pain  remi^ 
ted,  dils  special  applieation  pf  the  great 
ofl^nng  of  Jesus  seems  to  them  to  deviate 
most  essentially  from  the  oue  meaning  of 
ttre  scriptures.  In  Italy,  for  instance,  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  power  of 
releasing  from  purgatory  a  certain  number 
lof  souls  for  a  certain  number  of  yeai-s, 
attributed  to  a  number  of  masses,  said  at 
particular  altars ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
J>rice  for  wliich  such  great  benefit  can  be 
Jm>curCd  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  is 
not  uufrequently  extolled.  The  dispute 
relative  to  the  mass  is  by  tfo  means  re- 
stricted to  the  two  parties,  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.  Not  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
are  desirous  of  essential  changes,  particu^ 
krly  the  disuse  of  a  language  wiiich  is 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  of  many 
masses  cx>nnected  with  legends,  evidently 
and  acknowled|;ed1y  fictitious.    Thus  Mr. 

"  von  Reich lin  Aleldegg,  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  dean  of  the  (Catholic) 
theological  department  at  the  umversity  of 
Treiburg,  has  lately  advocateil  these  and 
other  changes,  for  which,  of  course,  he 
has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Roman 
party.  (See  a  pamphlet  entiled  ffider 
rdmuche  Ferketzerungsstuht,  Guttichien 
eines  aufrichti^en  Canonisten  (Against  the 
Disposition  ofKome  to  proscribe  for  Here- 
^sies.  Opinion  of  a  sincere  Canonist), 
Leipsic,  1831.)— The  advocates  of  the  use 
of  a  language,  in  the  mass,  which  is  not 
understood  by  the  people,  maintain  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  mass  was  not  always  for- 
eign to  the  people ;  that  it  was  translated 
into  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Russian, 
Sclavonic,  Illyrian,  &c.,  but  that  it  lias 
not  been  changed  as  the  lan^ages  went 
on  clianHug.  **  So  that  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians,** they  say,  "understand  the  liturgy 

-  In  use  among  them  no  better  than  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  the  Latin  liturgy.***  (See 
Vici  de  Thiols  vol.  v,  p.  291.)  Grecory  L 
or  the  Great  ihe  died  about  604),  first 

*  Tke  Calbuhes  lo  Sileaa  have  lately  petitioMd 
to  have  the  maaa  said  L?  V*^in  m  the  German  lau- 
guage. 


settNl  the  ceremoniM  and  usages  of  ttm 
mass. 

Massa-Cariuiia  ;  a  duchy  of  Italy, 
bounded  principally  by  Tuscany  and  the 
du<;hy  of  Modena,  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautifiil  white  Carrara 
marble,  much  used  in  *  sculpture.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Modena. 
'  Massachusetts;  one  of  the  U.  States, 
bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  east  by  the  Atlairtic  ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  west  by  New  Yortt; 
lat  4P  13/  to  «?»  5^  N.;  km.  69^  54'  trt 
73^  aC  W. ;  length,  fW)m  east  to  west,  180 
miles;  breadth,  IVom  north  to  sooth,  96; 
area,  7800  square  miles ;  population,  ha 
1790,  388,727;  1800,  4^,845;  1810, 
472,040;  1820,  533,287;  1830,  610,014, 
viz.  white  males,  294,449;  white  fHnales^ 
308,559;  free  blacks,  700a  The  state  )6 
divided  into  14  courrttes,  afid  309  towns. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut 
which  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  of  smra 
draught,  the  Merrimac,  Charies,  Concord, 
Blackstone,  MUlerls,  Chickopee,  DeerfieM, 
Westficid,  and  Housntonic  AH  these 
rivers  aboimd  in  falls,  which  afibrd  Valu- 
able mill-seats,  appro|)riated  to  manufac- 
turing operations.  Tlie  chief  mountains 
are  a  part  of  the  Green  mountam  ridgg, 
Which  extends  fWan  north  to  south  throngh 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  The  most 
elevated  summits  of  tiiis  ridge  are  (Saddle 
mountain,  near  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  state,  and  Tahconick,  ofi  the  wesr- 
em  border.  Mount  Tom,  and  mount  Hol- 
yoke,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  are  re- 
markable elevations.  Which  afford,  from 
their  summits,  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  coilntry.  A  second  ridge 
passes  through  the  state  near  its  centre. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  Wa- 
chuset,  in  the  town  of  Princeton.  The 
state  abounds  in  small  lakes,  which  aie 
usually  called  pomfe.  The  lai^gest  of 
these  are  the  Assawampset  and  Long 
ponds.  In  Middleborough,  Podunk  and 
Quabaiig  ponds,  in  Hrookfiek],  and  the 
Nnukeag  ponds,  in  Ashbumham.  The 
last-named  are  situated  more  than  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  and 
several  other  ponds,  in  the  westent  part 
of  ilie  state,  have  a  still  higher  elevation. 
The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  fk  for  culti- 
vation, and  much  of  k  is  weH,  and  #5me 
of  it  very  highly,  cultivated.  In  the  sotith- 
eastem  counties,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  -not 
very  productive :  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle counties,  it  is  In  genemi  good,  though 
not  luxuriant  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  soil  of  the  wesieni  parts,  w)tfa  tba 
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exteptno  of  oOmiflive  tracts,  i^ieb  are 
mountainous  and  rocky.  The  state  is  in 
genorai  hiUy,  but^  in  the  eastern*  pans  of 
the  statjB,  the  bills  are  of  nooderate  eleva- 
tion. The  soil  k  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  |rra8s  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly 
all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  are 
cultivated  with  success,  and  also  Indian 
com,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  n»in.  The 
mouutaina  of  Berkshire  aiibra  an  abun- 
dance of  iron  cu^^  Bog  ore  is  €ownd  hi 
Worcester  and  PWmoudi  counties,  «nd  it 
IS  extensively  worked.  Anthracite  coal  is 
found  IB  Wor<)ester.  There  is  a  lead 
mine  in  Southampton,  to  which  a  subter- 
ranean passage  of  1000  feet  in  leugtli  has 
been  opened,  chiefly  through  solid  rock. 
The  chesfHiesa  of  lead  from  the  mines  of 
Afissouri  and  Illinois  has  suspended  the 
works  upon  this  mine.  Marble  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  exhaustless  quarries  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Lunesborough  and 
EGiisdale.  The  middle  and  eastern  ])arts 
of  the  state  abound  in  queries  of  granite 
of  the  best  description  for  building  stone. 
Quarriestof  soap^tone  are  found  in  Mid- 
cyefiekL  The  occupa&ons  of  the  iuliab* 
Jtants  are -agriculture,  commerce,  naviga- 
taoo,  fishing  and  manufacturing.  Agri- 
culture is  pursued  almost  exciusively  by 
owners  of  small  farms,  who  labor,  with 
their  own  hands.  The  commerce  of  the 
stat^  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shippmg  of  this  state  is  more  nurae- 
roua  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Union, 
and,,  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign  comhierce, 

.  it  is  second  only  to  New  York.  The 
value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Masea- 
ehuoetis  in  ibe  year  ending  $ept.  30, 1829, 
was  ^12,520,744,  of  which  $V2;m^  in 
value,  were  iin|iOitedin  American  vessels. 
The  value  of  ex  ports  fh)m  thestate^  in  the 
same  year,  was  $6^254,^)37.  The  amount 
of  lonoage .  entered  at  the  ports  of  the 

.  State  from  foreign  ports,  p  the  same  year, 
was  177,550  tons,  aud  tlie  amount  wliich 

.  dnMueted  fixHn  the  same  ports^vas  140^187. 
Of  this  amount  117,608  tons  entered  at, 
and  88,593  departed  from,  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  amount  of  e^pping  own- 
ed iii  the  state  oo  the  kst  day  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  employed  in  the  foreign 
•od  coasting  trade  and  in  the  fisheries, 
was  494,507  tons.  The  fisheries  are 
chieAy  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  whale 
fiahmr,  winch  is  carried  on  in  distant 
seasy  vy  ships  fitted  out  chiefly  at  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford ;  the  cod  fish- 
ery, which  is  carried  on  partly  on  the 
SKntb-eastem  coasts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
those  of  Kevi^oundkod  and  Labrador ; 
and  the  mackerel  ^riieiy,  whicb  is  carriiBd 


on  cblefly  along  the  c^Mttt'  A  large  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  seamen  are  employed 
in  these  fisheries,  and  the  produce  is  very 
great.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  carried  on  ctitefiy .  by 
kuge  and  opulent  companies,  ^vith  ma- 
chinery which  is  moved  by  water  power. 
The  capital  of  the  state,  and  of  all  the  New 
Engkuul  states,  is  Boston.  It  has  61,392 
inhabitants.  The  towns  next  in  size,  are 
Salem  and  New  Bedford.  They  are  rich 
towns,  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  the  former  particularly  in  the 
India,  trade,  aud  the  latter  in  the  whale 
fisheiy.  Nantucket  is  a  town  also  largely 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  other 
chief  commercial  and  fishing  towns,  tote 
Newhurj'port,  Marblehead  and  Plymouth. 
Tbe>elHef  maoufacturingtownsare  Lowell, 
Taunton,  Springfield  and  Waltham.  There 
are  many  other  handsome  and  fiourishing 
inland  towns^  among  which  are  Worcester, 
Northampton  "and  Fittsfield.  The  execu- 
tive government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  fieutennnt-govemor,  and  coun- 
cil, who  are  chosen  annually.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate,  of  40  mcmbera,  ' 
chosen  annually,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  town  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  die  smaller  towns),  consisting,  in  all,  of 
500  or  600  members,  when  the  towns  e^-  t 
ercise  their  full-  privilege  of  choosing 
members.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  judicial  court  of  four  judges,  and 
A  court  of  common  pleas  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  jt:^dges,>  who  hold  their  appoint- 
ments during  good  behavior.  Both  couita 
are  held,  at  stated  periods,  in  each  county. 
The  university,  at  Cambridge,  is  tlie  most 
liberally  endowed  literary  institution  in 
the  U.  States,  and  has  given  to  the  coun- 
try tlie  greatest  number  of  literary  men.  It 
iias  a  president,  eight  professors,  and  six 
tutors  and  other  teachers,  besi^les  four 
professors  of  the  medical  school,  thrte  of 
the  tbeologieal  school,  and  two  of  the  law 
sebool.  It  has  a  library  of  36,000  volumes 
of  choice  books.  There  are  two  other 
colleges  in  the  state,  viz.  Amherst  collie, 
near  Northampton,  and  Williams  college, 
at  Wiltiamstown,  each  of  wliieh  bos  a 
president,  three  or  four  professors,  and 
two  tutors.  There  is  a  richly  endowed 
and  fiourisliing  theological  seminary  at 
Andover.  It  has  four  professors,  who  are 
supported  b^  the  income  derived  from 
pennanent  funds,  and  has  commodious 
Duildincs  for  the  residence  of  the  profes- 
sors and  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  in  tlie  state  43  incorporated 
aeaden^  part  for  male,  And  part  for  fe- 
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male  pufnls.  T^ere  are  eeveml  well  con- 
ducted private  schools,  of  considerable 
celebrity.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  is  die  Round  Hill  school,  at  North- 
ampton, which  has  been  highly  successflil, 
from  tiie  enlightened  views  and  varied 
acoomplii^ments^of  its  proprietor,  and  the 
liberal  provision  which  he  has  made  fi>r 
the  best  rastructton  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  means  of  common  educa- 
tion are  provided  at  the  public  expense 
throughout  the  state.  Public  schools  for 
itistructing  all  children  whose  parents 
choose  to  send  them,  are  supported  in  all 
the  towns.  In  the  large  towns  these  schools 
are  of  a  high  character.  They  are  not  w- 
garded  as  charity  schools,  but  as  public 
insUtutloos,  where  the  rudiments  of  Icam- 
.  mg  are  acquired  from  the  same  sources 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor.  Many  pubhc  improvements  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made,  chiefly  by 
companies  incorporated  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. A  gr^t  number  of  turnpike  roads 
have  been  built  by  such  c-ompanies,  and 
tlce  tnears  of  communication  in  the  state 
have  been  thereby  greatly  improved. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  productive 
of  little  emolument  to  their  proprietors, 
though  they  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  pubMc  Many  bridges  have  been 
built,  by  companies  of  a  similar  kitid,  over 
the  Connecticut  and  other  rivers,  and  over 
the  arms  of  Boston  harbor.  Middlesex 
canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Merri- 
roac  river  with  Boston  harbor,  is  the  most 
ancient  work  of  the  kind  in  tiie  country. 
Jt  is  26  miles  in  length,  and  is  well  built 
with  durable  stone  locks.  Blaekstone 
canal  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Worcester  to  Providence.  There 
are  two  canals  with  locks  for  passit>g  the 
falls  on  Connecticut  river,  one  atS^uth 
Hadley  andthe  other  at  Montague.  The 
Hamp^ire  and  Hampden  c^ial,  from 
Northampton  to  the  termination  of  •the 
Farmington  canal  on  the  border  of  Con- 
necticut, is  yet  unfinished,  and  is  naviga- 
ble only  from  its  southern  extremity  to 
Westfidd.  A  rail-road  was  constructed 
Bome  years  since  in  Quincy,  tliree  miles 
in  length,  leading  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries to  the  navigable  part  of  Boston  harbor. 
This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  the  country,  and  its  success  has  en- 
couraged the  undertaking  of  other  greater 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character^  RaU- 
roads  are  now  proposed  to  be  made,  leading 
from  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Worcester,  to 
Providence,  and  to  Taunton,  and  the  navi- 
gable water  of  Taunton  river.  ( For  the  bis- 
toiy  of  Blossacnasetts,  see  JSTew  Ihiglanik) 


MAssAcmrsBTM  Bat;  a  km  faaji 
iritiiated  east  of  the  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  bounded  cm  the. north  hv 
cape  Ann,  and  on  the  south  by  cope  Cod 
(For  the  former  f»ovince  of  this  name, 
see  JVew  Englgmd,) 

MABSAesTf ;  %  collective  name  given 
bv  the  ancients  to  the  imknown  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  who  dwek  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  far  a»  the 
frontiers  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  This 
region  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
Turkestans  and  Karakalpaks.  The  name 
oflen  occurs  in  the  Scythian  and  Peman 
histories;  in  the  latter,  partioulariy  in  the 
campaigns  of  Cyrus,  (q.  v.)  The  Akw 
were  ^  tribe  of  the  Massaget»w 

MASSAi/iAirs.    (See  MesBoUans^) 

MASSAifiE£.£.04  properly,  Thomas  Airi- 
CLLo,  bom  at  Amalfl,  gained  a  BvelMioQd) 
in  Naples,  a^a  fisherman,  end  a  dealer  in 
fish  and  fruits  Although  very  poor,  he 
had  a  prond-and  enterpriang  spirit.  His 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  botdness  wkh 
which  he  expressefl  bhnself  respecting 
the  o]*pression  whk;h  theJungdom  of  Na- 
ples had  long  endured  from  Spain,  pro- 
cured him  a  large  faction  among  ihe 
common  people,  who  admired  his  bokl- 
nees.  As  he  was  destitute  neither  of  «]»- 
queoce  nor  courage,  nothing  but  oppor- 
tunity was  wanting  for  him  to  appear  as 
the  liead  of  the  populace  Such  am  on- 
portuuity  ofl^red  in  1647.  MasasnieUo 
had  brought  a  basket  of  fruit  to  the  citjr, 
for  wYdfSi  the  coUectors  demanded  the 
tax.  He  refliaed,  and^  they  using  feme, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  im- 
plored the  people  to  aid  him  against  their 
violence.  An  insurgent  muhitude  imme- 
diatelv  assembled^  at  die  head  of  which 
he  advanced  to  the  tax-ofitca,  with  the 
cry — ^  Long  live  tho  king,  but  down  with 
the  had  goveniment.*'  Tbenoe  the  insur- 
gents repaimd  tp  the  easde  of  the  viceroy, 
die  duke  of  Arcos,  and  demanded  that  ie 
should  receive  Massaniello  as  a  colleague. 
In  vain  did  the  cardinal  FHomarino,  arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  sedc  to  appease  their' 
fury ;  in  vain  did  John  of  Austria,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Philip  IV,  appear  in  the  barbor 
with  22  galleys;  the  insurrection  only  in- 
creased me  nrKMpe,  and  the  nohility  be^nse 
the  object  of  its  rage.  MassanieHo,  who 
had  become  govenior  of  the  ci^,  caused 
60  of  the  principal  pakices  to  be  reduoed  to 
ashes,  without  the  least  thing  iMnag  saved. 
All  marka  of  the  royal  govemmeitt  dm- 
appeared.  Every  bodv  was  suspected  by 
MassanieHo,  and  deatn  followed  imme- 
diately liis  ^ghtest-apprehension.  Sevan 
days  elapsed  amid  tlMM  bonron^  and  laen 
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begmn  to  mHc  of  eapttutatioft.  It 
amed  that  the  taaes  on  fitik  should  be 
iiooli8hed,aiid  the  aooient  libeniee  reetored. 
Hie  aMent  of  the  kii^  of  Spain  waa 
pioimsed  within  a  oertam  time.  Masaa^ 
niello,  on  thia  asBciranee,  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  retyrned;  without  demanding 
any  Yeeorop^iae  or  distinction,  to  his  for- 
mer station.  But  the  great  party,  which 
fie  stiU  poCDCODed,  making  hkn  appear  dan* 
gerous  to  the  vieeroy,  who  was  no  way* 
oieposed  to  fulfil  his  promises,  this  tuI^N' 
raohred  to  get  rid  of  liim.  He  invited 
Massanielk)  to  his  own  house,  and  proba- 
bly mingled  poison  with  his  wine.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  kill  him,  but  made  him 
delirious,  to  which  bis  passion  for  heating 
fiquoTB  may  also  bave  eontriboted.  In  this 
state  the  unfortunate  man  ran  through  the 
atreets  of  Naples,  shooting  bis  best  friends^ 
and  committing  the  greatest  excesseai 
Tbe  people,  who  now  regarded  their  de- 
MTerer  as  a  new  oppressor,  and  were  ex- 
cited against  him  by  bis  enemies,  poured 
Ibftb  in  crowds  against  him,  shouted  ap- 
plause to  the  TiceroT,  and  demanded  Mas^ 
Buuelk>'s  death.  He  fled  lor  safety  to  a 
Oarmeike  convent ;  but  four  conspimSorB, 
formeily  his  frienfte,  shot  him  dead,  with 
serveral  balte,  July  16,  1647.  His  body 
was  ahamefully  malttvai^  by  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  one  sentim^Ms  of  the  ^ee« 
toy  were  soon  manifeated^  and  the  peo- 
ple, fearing  a  renewid  of  the  formier  op- 
pression, again  became  tmbnlent.  The 
martyr  of  liberty  was  now  remembered  ^ 
Massaniello^  mnideiers  became  victims 
ID  the  popular  rage^  bis  body  was  buried 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and 
vren,  for  some  time,  held  as  sacred.  Na- 
ples lemained  still  convulsed,  but  nothing 
Unther  was  efleeced  by  the  people. 

Mabs#»a,  Andr6,  duke  of  Rivoli  and 
prince  of  EssHngen,  marabal  of  France, 
A^  was  bom  in  1756,  at  Nice,  and  rose 
,  IWrni  a  camnion  soldier  to  the  rank  of 
*  commander.  At  the  eemmeneement  of 
the  Freneb  revelutk>n,  he  was  an  inferior 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  troops;  but,  in 
lf9S,  when  the  warriors  of  the  new  re- 
Mblic  had  ascended  mount  Oenis,  he 
joined  their  ranks, soon  distinguished  him^ 
aelf  by  Ms  sagacity  and  courage^  and  was 
made  a  coromisBknied  offieer,  and,  in  17^ 
genera]  of  brigade.  Here  he  learned, 
without  a  maMer,  the  science  of  war,  in 
the-sltinnisbea.  In  April,  1794,  he  vrae 
atppolnced  general  «f  divirion.  and  look 
ttommand  ^  the  right  wing  or  the  Itidian 
anny.  He  was  the  constant  companion  in 
arms  of  BonapatlCi  who,  after  the  micoesa- 
M  faatdeof  itoverada  (ITW^afaiMt  Beai^ 
VOL.  vin.  39 


Heu,  called  hiin  the  flivorite  ch^  of  victom 
The  eommander-Bi-chief  sent  him  to  "Vi- 
enna  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and,  in  1796,  to  Paris,  to  procure 
tbe  ratification  of  tbe  tieaty.  While  Bo-- 
naparte  was  iki  Egypt,  MasMna  and  Mo*- 
reau  were  tiie  hope  of  France.  In  1799| 
MaSB^na  dii^dayed  his  ability  as  eonranand*- 
er-in-ehief  in  Switzerland.  After  hav- 
ing opened  the  war  with  success,  he  was 
foiced  to  fiill  back  to  the  Albis,  on  account 
of  the  ill  fortune  of  Jourdan  on  tbe  Dan- 
ube. Here  he  took  a  strong  poeitioit, 
watching  his  opportuni^,  and,  by  the 
battle  oi  Zurich  (September  25),  prevent- 
ed the  junction  of  KorBakofiT  and  Suwa- 
roff,  who  had  already  ascended  mount  St. 
Gotbard.  This  batde,  the  first  that  the 
Russians  bad  lost  in  tbe  open  field  for  a 
century,  decided  the  separation  of  Russia 
fiFom  Austria,  and  saved  France.  After 
Mass^na  had  reo(»nquered  the  Helvetian 
and  Rh«tian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  the  Auf» 
triana.  He  hastened,  with  the  small  force 
which  could  be  assembled,  to  the  support 
of  Genoa,  his  defence  of  which  is  among 
his  most  remarkable  achievements.  Ten 
days  before  the  battle  of  Afafenco,  when  ^ 
all  his  resources  were  exhausted,  Mass^ 
na  obtained  an  honorable  capitulation* 
The  consul  Bonquute,  who  now  returned 
to>  Paris,  gave  him  die  chief  command  of 
the  army.  Peace  soon  followed.  Mass^na 
was  chosen  men^)erof  the  wrTfa4^giriatif% 
bythe  department  of  the  Seine,  and,  m 
1804,  was^created  marthal  of  the  empire. 
In  1805,  lie  received  the  chief  command 
in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Oal- 
diero*  When  the  arelMluke  Charies  was 
compelled,  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Gler- 
man  arms  at  Ulm,  to  retire  to  Inner  Aus- 
tria, Maaskia  pursued  him,  but  was  un- 
able to  gain  any  advantage  over  htm. 
After  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Mass^na  was 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  poasession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Joseph,  and 
ca|itured  Gaeta.  After  the  battle  of  Ey- 
)au,  iu  1807,  Napoleon  summoned  him  to 
Poland,  to  take  the  connmand  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Frrach  army.  After  the 
oeace  of  Tilsit,  war  iiaving  broken  out  in 
Bpain,  Massto^  took  tbe  ^kl  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Rivoli ;  but,  in  1809,  he 
was  recalled  to  Germany.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  battles  of  EckmCihl,  Ratisbon, 
Ebersbeii^,  Esslingen  and  Wagram.,  At 
Esalingen,  his  constancy  and  fimmess 
aaved  the  French  army  fix>m  total  de- 
stmctioif;  and  Napoleon  rewarded  him 
with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Esslingen. 
After  the  peace,  he  hawtened  to  Spaio,  lo  ' 
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dolirer  Poitiical.  from  tUe  hands,  of  the 
BriUsb.  Wellington  retired  before  bira, 
and  took  a  strong  positioa  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  foi*  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  till  want 
of  provisions  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  forces  to  hold  out  longer.  Mas* 
•^na  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire*  Na* 
poleon  recaUed  him  fiiSm  Spain,  and,  in 
1812,  leil  him  without  a  command,  lo 
1614,  he  oommattded  ax  Toulon,  declared 
for  Louis  XVni,  and  was  created  com* 
mander  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis.  At  the 
landing  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  his  oouduct 
m  Toulon  was  by  oo  tneaiis  doubtful. 
When  the  emperor  was  reestablished,  he 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  made 
peer,  and  commander  of  the  natiotud 
guanl  at  Paris,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  city, 
during  the  turbulent  })eriod  which  preced- 
ed the  retmu  of  the  king.  Ue  lived  al'ter- 
wards  in  retirement,  and  his  death  was 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the 
royalists.    He  died  April  4, 1817. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the 
greatest  pnlfiit  orators  of  France,  w^ 
bom,  in  l<id3,  at  Uieres,  in  Provence, 
entered,  in  his  17th  year,  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory^  andbecame  a  general  iaVb- 
rite  by  his  pleasing  mannen^  which,  howv 
ever,  excitcid  envy.  He  was  aecused  of 
0ome  amours,  and  attempts  were  made  Id 
exclude  him  from  the  congregation,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  retiied,  for  some  months^ 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Fond.  The  applause 
with  which  his  ilineral  sermon  on  the 
archbishop  Henri  de  Viliacs  was  received, 
induced  ibe  general  of  his  co&gregation. 
La  Tout,  to  call  him  to  Paris.  l£)  was 
obliged  to  obey,  and,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, te  ascend  the  pulpit,  where  his  genius 
soon  showed  iMeLf,  in  all  its  power  and 
peculiarity^  Acoonling  to  some,  an  an- 
swer to  a  pastoal  letter  of-  the  cardinal 
Koailles,  which  Massillon  drew  up  in  the 
■ame  of  bis  convent,  attracted  the  atieo* 
tion  of  the  cardinal,  in  oompliaaee  with 
whose  order  he  returned  to  the  oratoiy. 
The  applause  which  be  met  with  in  Paris, 
even  at  couit,  was  almost  vi^out  exam- 
ple. The  effect  of  his  Sermon  du  nUU 
ATrnnbrt  des  Julius  was  almost  miraculouii, 
liasaiUon  spoke  with  that  powerful  mm- 
pUcity  which  can  be  resisted  only  by 
titter  wane  of  feeling.  Afler  he  had 
preaebed  the  first  time  at  Versailles,  Louis 
jCIV,  who  was  famous  for  the  happiness 
of  his  eomptiments,  addressed  him  with 
the  words,  ^On  hearing  other  preachen^ 
I  have  often  been  much  plealed  with 
them,  but  naviog  beard  you,  I  was  much 
dig|>ieqBed  with  myselfl''     Uis  deUvery 


eontributed  much  to  the  eflbctof  his  elo- 
quence. Widi  apparent  artlessnesa,  nay, 
even  negligence,  he  produced  a  greater 
effect  than  others  with  studied  arL  The 
famous  actor  Barron  once  exclaimed, 
ailer  hearing  ono  of  Massillon's  sermons^ 
'*  There  is  an  orator;  we  are  but  actoisi*' 
On  account  of  his  amiable  tumper  and 
Bianners,  he  was  chosen  to  reconcile  car- 
dinal Noaillee  with  the  Jesuitti  $  kNU  he 
found  that  it  was  much  easier  to  convert 
sinnew  than  to  reconcile  theologians.  The 
regent  appointed  him,  in  1717,  to  the  see 
of  Clermont,  which  he  could  not  have 
accepted,  had  not  a  friend  of  hv9  paid  the 
,  expenses  coimected  with  it  In  the  year 
ibllowing,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  beibre 
Louis  XV,  then  nine  years  old,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  sermons,  so  fajnous  under  the 
title  of  PetU'CarerMy  which  are  master^ 
pieces  of  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  political  truths 
which  they  contain;  among  others>  that 
the  monarch  is  made  for  Uie  people,  who 
appointed  him,  in  confi>rmity  with  the 
order  of  God ;  that  not  the  prince,  hut  the 
laws,  should  rule,  of  which  the  monarch 
is  but  the  minister  and  guardian.  la 
1719,  Massillon  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy.  Cardinal  Dubois  prooured 
him  the  prelacy  of  Sevigny.  Has  last 
disGourbe  in  Pans  was  the  funeral  senuoa 
on  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  From  that 
time,  ho  never  leA  his  diocese,  whore  his 
virtues,  particulariy  his  charity,  bad  pro- 
cured him  the  reverence  of  all.  He  diefl 
in  1742*  His  sermons  are  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  knowh;dge  of  the  human 
heart,  an  ardess  flow  of  eloquence,  natural 
and  lively  imagery,  richness  of  ideas,  per* 
spicuity  and  warmth.  They  awaken  vir- 
tuous feeling,  and  not  controversitd  ardon 
The  nephew  of  this  distinguished  man 
published  a  complete  edition  of  hb  uncie^s 
works  (1745  et  seq. ;  reprinted  at  Pari^ 
in  17G^  m  Id  vols!,  8vo. ;  and  at  Lyona^ 
Leroy  4md  Lusond,  in  15  vols^  12mo.). 
MASsuNGiiR,  Phihp,  a  diatinguislied 
£nglish  dramatist,  in  the  beginnang  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  re- 
tainer of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
horn  at  Salisbiury,  in  1585.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  aniverwty  without 
taking  a  degxee,  in  consequence,  perhaps^ 
of  liis  having  become  e  Koman  Catholic 
Little  is  known  of  his  penonai  history, 
yet  he  appears  to  have  been  imhuate^ 
eonnected  with  the  wits  and  poeis  of  his 
time,  in  conjtmction  with  some  of  whom, 
as  Fletcher,  Middieton,  Rowley  and  I>ek« 
kcr^  lie  composed  some  of  his  dramas. 
He  died  ia  163».    As  a  drmatis^  Mm- 
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mager  is  4iiore  Mtiinil  la  bis  chareder, 
4II1U  poetical  ia  his  dictioD,  than  Jooson  or 
Cartwright,  and  some  critics  rank  him 
next  to  Shakspearo.  In  tragedy,  however, 
Jie  ia  rather  eloquent  and  forcible  than 
apathetic ;  and,  in  richness  and  variety  of 
humor,  his  comedy  can  by  no  means  vie 
.with  that  of  his  great  master.  His  plays 
were  pubkshed  collectively,  by  Mr.  J,  M. 
Mason  and  Mr.  T.  Da  vies,  in  1779, 4  vols^ 
8va ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mf; 
W.  Gifibrd,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mas- 
nnger  (4  vols.,  8vo.,  1805). 

Mast.    (See  Ship.) 

Mast£&  asd  Servant,  in  legal,  ac- 
ceptation, a  servant  is  one  who  owes  his 
fl^ervices  to  another  for  a  limbed  period, 
but  not  for  life,  or  who,  iu  other  words,  is 
not  a  slave.  Servants  consist  of  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who  receive  wages, 
and  appreutieea  The  contraa  ibr  service^ 
in  the  respective  cases,  is  quite  different: 
in  each,  the  servant  is  bound  to  render 
service,  hut  in  one  the  master  is  bound  to 
|Miy  the  stipulated  wages ;  in  the  other,  to 
give  instruction.  The  master  is  answer- 
able ibr  the  acts  of  his  servant,  done  1^ 
authority  of  the  master.  If  the  servant 
does  an  injuiy  to  another,  direcdy  conse* 

2uent  upon  the  employment  about  which 
8  is  set  by  the  master,  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  servant,  is  answerable  in  damages 
to  the  party  iEi}ured,  whether  the  injinry 
arise  ^m  want  of  honesty,  skiU  or  ca^ 
But  the  master  is  not  answer«4>le  for  any 
mischievous,  fiauduient  or  negligent  act 
of  one  who  is  his  servant,  if  it  is  not  done 
ia  the  employment  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  master.  Thus  where  a  servant  wii* 
fully  drove  his  master's  carriage  against 
imother,  and  injured  it,  it  was  held,  after 
much  deUberation,  that  the  master  was 
not  answerable,  for  it  was  stepping  aside 
fix>m  the  empio3rmeut  about  which  the 
servant  had  been  set,  and  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  master.  Where  one  servant 
employs  another,  the  master  is  answeral^ 
fer  the  one  so  employed  by  his  authority. 
The  QontrHQt  for  hire  gives  the  ma^iter  or 
eo^ployer  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
corporal  punishment  of  the  servant  or 
peison  employed.  If  he  is  neghgeut,  or 
in  any  rei^^ect  in  fiiult,  the  remedy  is  on 
the  contract.  (As  to  the  other  description 
of  servants  above  mentioned,  see  article 
Jiftprtnticeshiu,)  The  terms  of  apprentice- 
•hip  Entitle  the  master  to  the  services  of 
.  Ike  apprentice  for  tlie  time  limited  in  the 
lodentufes  of  apprenticeship,  and  impose 
upon  the  master  the  duty  or  providing 
^r  and  instructing  the  apprentice*  The 
master  has  the  ri^  of  moderately  cov* 


reeling  the  apfwecitice;  but,  inoaseof  tU 
treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  tlie  master, 
or  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  or  . 
business  proposed  to  be  taught,  the  law 
ought  to  provide  some  immediate  remedy, 
in  case  of  the  stipulations  in  th^  articJes 
of  apprenticeship  being  insufiicient  to 
meet  the  case ;  and  such  provisions  are 
introduced  into  many  codes  of  laws^ 
though  other  codes  are  deficient  in.  thia 
respect,  and  the  apprentice  is  condemned 
to  suffer  years  of  bondage  and  cruelQE^ 
and  arrives  at  manhood  without  instruo^ 
tioB,  or  the  habits  likely  to  render  lum  a 
leeful  or  happy  member  iy£  the  commu^ 
nity*  On  the  other  hand,  the  apprentica 
may  be  perverse,  vicious,  idle  and  ungov* 
•mable)  and  the  laws  of  some  states 
make  provision  that,  in  such  case,  the 
master  may  be  disdiarged  fix)m  his  obh- 
eations.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  master 
for  the  acts  cf£  the  apprentice,  they  are  the 
same^as  in  respect  to  other  servants. 

Master  ik  Chakcery*  The  masteif 
in  chancery  are  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls ;-  of 
these,  there  are  some  ordinary  and  others 
extraordinary :  the  masters  in  ordinary  are 
12  in  number,  some  of  whom  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  the  temi)  and  have 
i^erred  to  them  interlocutoiy  orders  ibr 
stating  accounts,  and  computing  damage^ 
and  me  like;  and  they  also  administer 
oaths,  take  affidavit^  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds  and  recognizances:  tlie 
masters  extraordinaiy  are  appointed  to 
act  in  the  ^country,  beyond  ten  miles'  di»« 
tance  froni  Londom 

Master  of  Arts.  In  the  German 
imiversities,  the  title  of  magisier  artiwn  is 
an  academical  honory  conferred  by  the 
philosophical  faculty,  after  ^  previous  ex- 
amination in  the  general  sciences,  particu*» 
larly  philosophy,  philology,  mathemadesy 
physics  and  history.  The  word  magiiUr^ 
connected  with  a  qualifying  phrase,  was 
used  among  the  Romans  as  a  tide  of  honor  | 
as,  for  instance,  mtigiaUr  eqidtum  (see  ^ 
next  article)^  but  its  present  meaning  must 
be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  oldest  universities.    Regularly  or* 

Snized  faculties  were  not  dien  known,  an 
ey  now  exist  in  the  univereities  of  th6 
continent.  The  whole  circle  of  academio 
activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  Ubenil 
aits  (see  •M):  the  teachen  were  called 
artisU ;  the  body  of  teachers,  the  faadi^ 
qf  ariikt ;  and  they  who  received  puhlio 
honors  on  the  completion  of  their  course 
of  studies,  for  thehr  diligence  and  knowU 
edge,  and  bad  already  received  the  degree 
iii  bmcaiawm$^vf&e  c^ikdmagidn  adk* 
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itni(inB0teilBordieliberal'(iitii) — n  title  wKfa 
which  that  of  doctor  of  philoiN>phy  ytta 
cfterwardB  joined.  As  the  origin  of  tfaeis 
dignity  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  doctor, 
it  IS  still  i^ftced  before  it  in  most  of  the 
€r«rnnan  universities.  The  precise  period 
of  its  introduction  is  not  known ;  btit  even 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
honor  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  France, 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
€ager  to  obtain  it  Since  that  time,  itd 
•disnity  has  been  greatly  dimini^ed.  This 
titk  is  to  be  distingaished  from  the  magis^ 
itr\UfenSf  that  is,  OBe  who  had  obtahied 
the  ngfat,  bf  public  disputations,  to  deliver 
lectures.  In  the  EngKsh  and  American 
univereities,  the  title  of  master  of  arts  is 
intermediate  between  those  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  doctor. 

Master  op  the  Horse  {mag%H&^  eqwi" 
tum)^,  the  commander  of  tSe  cavalry 
among  the  Romans^  He  wtis  among  the 
high  extraordinary  magistrates,  and  wM 
i|>pointed  by  the  dictator  immediately  af- 
ter his  own  election.  He  was  next  to  the 
dictator  in  rank,  in  the  army,  and  had 
almost  the  same  insignia  with  him«  He 
was  also  pertuitted  to  mount  his  horse  in 
the  iHty. 

Master  or  tBs  OrdivaNce;  a  great 
officer,  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
king^s  ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  or  toe  Rolls  ;  a  patent  oA- 
t»r  for  life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
loUs  of  pariiament,  and  patents  which 
pass  the  gfeet  seal,  and  of  the  records  of 
chancery,  &lc  In  the  abser^  of  the 
chancellor,  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery ;  at  other  times,  he  hears  causes 
in  the  rolls  chapel,  and  tnakes  orders ;  he 
Ims  a  writ  of  sununoDsio  parliament. 

Master-Sinoers.  Between  the  slave- 
ry of  the  Eastern  castes,  whkh  bind  men 
iinmutably  to  the  occupations  of  their 
ikthers,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  pursuit 
with  us  in  the  West,  stand,  as  it  were,  thd 
corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  tiroes  compelled  j^en 
«f  the  same  oocuoatmn  to  unite  in  socie- 
ties for  their  mutual  protection ;  and,  being 
to  united,  their  disgust  at  the  wikl  disor- 
der of  the  period  led  them  to  subject 
thwnselves  to  rules  even  of  a  minute  and 
pedantic  striotnesi.  These  habits  of  con- 
straint extended^ their  influence  beyond 
the  usdbl  arts  to  the  fine  arte,  and  even 
to  poetry  itself.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
poeoy  was  a  fiivonce  oocupati<6n  at  courts 
and  among  the  knights;  but,  with  the 
heginning  o€  the  fourteenth  century,  this 
peaceable  diip08itk>n  cetaed  ahnost  en- 
tkniy,  and  in<io— mt  ftiid»  «kneit  eveiy 


^^ere  ensued.  Indofetrv  and  the  artib^ 
however,  grew  up  behind  the  walls  of  the 
•cities  {<\.  v.),  and  the  corporations  of  cid- 
zens  were  established.  During  the  long 
evmiings  of  winter,  the  worthv  burghettt 
of  the  €lerman  cities  assembled  to  read 
the  poems  of  the  minstrels.  Sortie  of  the 
hearers  were  naturallv  led  to  try  their 
own  skill  in  verse ;  otnets  fMlowed ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  soo«i  imbodied  theso 
votanesof  the  muse  in  corporations,  or, 
at  least,  societies  after  the  fashion  of  cor- 
porations. Like  the  other  corporationi^ 
they  laid  claim  to  a  veiy  eariy  ,ori^n.  It 
is  well  setded  thm  tlie  emperor  Charles 
IV  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  coat  of 
arms.  They  generally  <^led  12  pOet% 
mostlv  of  the  time  of  the  wor  on  the 
Wartburg  (q.  v.),  their  masters ;  hence 
^»eir  name  masUrHnngers.-  They  -prefer- 
red, however,  the  more  modest  name  of 
friends  of  the  master-soTt^.  They  met  at 
certain  days,  and  criticised  each  otheA 
productions,  in  which  external  correct- 
ness seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  the 
chief  object ;  few,  indeed,  had  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  poedcal  and  pro- 
saical  ideas  or  expres^ofis.  Their  attempts 
in  the  lyric  style  were  limited  to  i^|Mtaal 
aongs ;  in  the  epic,  to  rhymed  versions  of 
the  scriptural  narratives.  They  were  also 
fond  of  the  didacfic  stvle.  yhe  rules  by 
which  the  members  of  the  societies  >rere 
to  be  guided,  os  to  the  nrietre,  &<?.,  of  their 
eompositkms,  were  written  on  a  table,  and 
eaHed  T^dmhUvTy  fbrthe  sakeof  enfbrcing 
a  strict  observance  of  purity  m  language 
and  prosody :  the  chief  feults  to  be  avoided 
were  collected ;  they  were  32  in  number, 
and  distitiguished  by  particular  nantfes. 
He  who  invented  a  new  metre,  invented 
also  a  new  tune ;  the  names  of  which 
Weftre  tba  drollest,  and  ^ometimes'the  mo* 
senseless  imaginable.  Besides  their  stated 
meetingfs  they  held  public  meetings,  gen- 
erally on  Sundays,  and  festivals  in  the 
sftemoon,  in  churches.  In  Nuremberg, 
where  the  master-singers  flourished  paN 
ticulariy,  such  meetings  were  opened  with 
f^ee-singing,  in  whidi  any  body  ttii^ 
sing,  tliough  not  belon^ng  to  the  corpo- 
ration. In  this,  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
was  left  comparatively  uncotitrolled ;  then 
ibNowed  the  chief  ^ging,  when  only 
thoao  who  bek>nged  to  the  coi)x)fatk>n 
were  altowed  to  sing,  and  Only  t>n  Bcri^ 
tural  subjects.  The  judges  were  called 
Merker,  and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There 
wera  feiur:  one  watched  wfae&er  the 
sonff  was  according  to  the  text  of  the 
BSfaTe,  which  lay  open  before  him;  the 
a^oend,  wbedro^  the  prosody  wiB  eonect^ 
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tbe  third  cntii^iied the  rbymea;  thefourtk 

the  tunes.  Every  fiiuU  was  marked,  ana 
he  who  had  fewest  received  the  prize — a 
chain  with  medals.  Whoever  had  won  a 
cliain  was  allowed  to  take  apprendces,  to 
have  many  of  whom  was  a  great  honor. 
Jlloney  was  never  taken  frpm  apprenticesL 
Afler  the  expiration  of  his  poedcal  ap- 
prendceship,  die  young  poet  was  admitted 
to  the  corporation,  and  declared  a  master, 
afler  having  sung,  for  some  time,  widi 
acceptation.  ,  These  ^tron^e  societies  orig- 
inated towards  the  end  ol  the  fourteenm 
century  at  Mentz,  Strasbui^,  Augsburg, 
and  lasted,  in  several  free  cities  of  the 
empire,  until  the  seventeenth,  in  Nurem^ 
herg  to  the  eighteenth  century,  where, 
probably,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sacns  (n.  v.), 
the  Yimous  shoe-maker  and  poet,  Kept 
them  longer  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  master-singers  were  Henry 
of  Meisseii,  called  Frimtnkb  (that  is, 
womon'praise)^  doctor  of  theology  at 
Mentz ;  master  Regenbogen  (Rainbow),  a 
smith ;  master  HacSaub  and  Muscablut. 

Mastic  ;  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  incisions  made  'm  the  branches  of 
the  pisUichia  lentiscus,  a  small  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  growing  in  the  Levant  and 
other  countri^  boraenng  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  tree  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural ^lily  tertbinthacc<B,  It  attains  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet ;  the  leaves  ai'e  al- 
ternate and  pinnate }  the  flowers  are  small^ 
inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillary,  ra- 
cemes, and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid 
drupe,  containing  an  osseous  nut  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Scio,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this 
and  some  of  die  nei^fhboriog  islands  from 
remote  antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  resipous  product. 
iKLastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire,  and  is 
diere  used  as  a  masticatoiy  by  women  of 
all  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  teeth  ^d  imparting  an 
agreeable  odor  to  the  breadi..  It  was 
formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine 
througliout  Europe,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  very  little  used. 

Mastiff  (canu,  flun.  viUaiictts).  This 
noble  variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distin- 
guished by  a  large  head,  dependent  lips 
and  ^ars,  and  the  strengdi  of  his  form, 
lake  most  q£  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs,  al- 
though extremely  vigilant  over  any  thing 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  is  by  no 
means  savage :  he  will  not  abuse  the  pow- 
er with  which  he  is  intrusted,  nor  call  it 
into  action,  unless  provoked  by  injuries. 
/i»  eafly  OS  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe* 
29* 


loie,  mastii&  were  held  in  hi^  estimation 
at  Rome,  for  thoir  strength  and  courage, 
e^ecially  those  from  Britain,  where  an 
omcer  was  appointed,  for  die  purjiose  of 
breeding  them,  and  transmitting  to  tiie  im- 
perial city  such  as  he  thought  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  am|)liidiea- 
tre.  Man  wood,  in  his  work  on  the  forest* 
Ja^vs,  says  this  variety  of  the  dog  derives 
its  name  IVom  the  Saxon  moa^  Siefeae,  or 
thief-frightener.    (See  Dog,) 

Mastodon  ;  an  extinct  genus  of  the  or* 
der  pachydtrauxkiy  or  thick-skinned  arur 
mals,  often,  but  improperly,  confounded 
with  the  mammoth  (q.  v.)  or  fossil  ele- 
phant It  is  found  only  in  a  fossil  state, 
several  nearly  entire  skeletons  liaving  been 
discovered  in  the  U.  States,  Single  bones 
had  been  early  disinterred,  but  it  was  not 
until  1801,  that  a.  consideitible  portion  of 
two  skeletons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Peale, 
pear  Newburgh,  New  York,  and  others 
have  since  been  dug  up  in  diflereut  parts 
of  the  country.  There  is  one  with  die  mint- 
ing parts  suopUed  in  the  Philadelphia  mu- 
seum, anotner  at  Baltimore,  and  another 
belonging  to  the  New  York  lyceuni.  The 
mastodon  in  Philadelphia  measures  18  feet 
in  length,  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  height 
The  tusks  are  ten  feet  seven  inches  lou^ 
It  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a 
trunk,  and  in  its  food  ana  manner  of  liv* 
ing  to  have  much  resembled  the  elephant 
There  are  no  traces  withiii  the  period  of 
tradition  or  history  of  the  existence  ot 
$hese  animals  as  a  Uvuig  genus.  Whe« 
and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at 
all,  must  be  revealed  by  geological  data. 
(See  Godman's  American  JVatural  His- 
toiVt  vol.  3d.) 

Mastoloot  (from  nam-os,  breast);  that 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
miferous  animals. 

Mastkicht,  or  Mabstricht  ( l^tclum 
ad  Mosam) ;  a  strong,  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netberiands,  on  the  lefl  bank 
of  the  Meuse,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Liinburg ;  15  miles  north  of  Liege,  and 
46  east  of  Brussels ;  Ion.  5^  41'  E. ;  lat 
50^  5r  N. ;  population,  ia,4ia  It  is  OM 
of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  Nether* 
lauds,  and  belonged  formerly  to  the  ducliy 
of  Lorrain.  It  contains  ten  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  and  several  literary 
and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  surftunded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  pbces  in  tiKi 
Netberiands.  Near  it  are  large  stone  quar- 
ries, in  which  are  subterraneous  passages  of 
great  extent,  whore  the  fanners  tinequendy 
store  hay,  com,  and  other  articles.  It  has 
hitherto,  carried  oa  a  brisk  titide  through 
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its  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  regular  packet^ 
boats  ran  to  Liege  and  other  places  on  the 
river.  (For  the  efffects  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  on  this  navigation,  see  JSTSut- 
lands.)  Mastricht  has  been  rendered  fii- 
mous  by  the  numerous  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.  In  1673  and  1748,  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  who  bombanled  it 
without  success  in  1793,  and  again  cap- 
tured it  in  1794. 

Matador  (Spanish,  one  who  kilU). 
This  word  is  used  in  some  games  with 
cards.  Ift  ombre  and  quadrille,  it  sig- 
nifies one  of  the  three  principal  cards, 
Which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  sev.en 
in  hearts  and  clubs.  This  application  is 
probably  taken  ftom  the  Spanish  bull- 
fights (q.  v.),  in  which  the  man  who  gives 
the  deadly  blow  to  the  bull  is  called  d 
matador.  Othere  derive  the  name  from 
a  baud  of  volunteers,  who  were  establish- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  when 
they  fought  against  Philip  V,  and  whose 
duty  was  to  poifteh  with  death  those  who 
♦nurmnred  against  the  government 

Matamzas  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  30  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, and  20  from  Havana ;  Ion.  8P36'  W. ; 
iat.  23®  a'N.;  population,  11,341,  or,  in- 
cluding the  garrison  and  strangers,  14,340 ; 
1941  ft-ee  blacks,  3067  slaves.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
aflfords  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most 
convenient  harbors  in  America,  having  a 
good  castle  for  its  defence.  It  has  consid- 
erable commerce,  exporting  sugar,  mo^ 
lasses  and  coffee.  The  situation  is  healthy. 

MATAPArf  Cape  (ancienriy  TtKnanim). 
This  cape  and  Malea,  or  cape  St  Angelo, 
ure  the  two  most  southern  capes  of  the 
Morea,  the  form«r  in  Iat  36®  23^  20"  N. ; 
Ion.  22°  29^  38"  E. :  the  latter  in  Iat  36°2y 
N.;  Ion.  23°  12^8"  E. 

Materia  Medica.    (See  Mtdicint.) 

Material  and  Moral;  two  terms 
used  in  military  language,  and  derived 
fipom  the  French.  The  former  means 
every  thing  belonging  to  an  army  except 
the  men  and  horses  ;  the  latter  means  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiery,  as  to  cheerfulness, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  their  cause.  Thus 
it  is  said :  Though  the  material  of  the  army 
was  hi  a  wretched  condition,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  moralj  it  was  superior^to  the  enemy. 

Materialism,  in  philosophy ;  that  doc- 
trine which  considers  matter  or  corporeal 
substance  the  primitive  cause  of  things. 
He  who  adopts  this  doctrine  is  called  a 
materialist  In  respect  to  psychology,  in 
particular,  materialism  means  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  s  material  substance    Ma- 


terialism 18  opposed  to  the  doctrine  ef 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  or 
immaterialism.  Both  may  be  ehher  em- 
pirical or  transcendental.  Materialism  19 
of  the  first  sort,  if  it  founds  all  its  posi- 
tions and  reasonings  on  expeWence  de- 
rived fix)m  the  sensual  world,  and  therefore 
strives  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena 
from  the  external ;  it  is  transcendental,  if 
it  looks  beyond  experience.  Materialism 
differs  according  as  it  considers  matter 
merely,  or  matter  in  an  organized  shape, 
as  the  original  existence,  and  in  tlie  first 
case  sometimes  adopts  an  ethereal  matter^ 
an  invisible  fluid,  sometimes  the  light, 
water,  &C.,  as  the  primitive  substance.  It 
also  differs  according  to  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  explains  the  origin  of  things. 
In  regard  to  the  soul,  the  materialist  main- 
tains that  matter  produces  in  itself  spiritual 
changes,  or  that  the  soul  is  a  consequence 
of  the  whole  bodily  oreanizatron,  by 
which  matter  is  refined  and  ennobled  into 
mind.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine we  may  mention  Priestley.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
matter  can  think,  and  how  physical  mo- 
tion can  produce  mental  changes,  which 
we  do  not  observe  in  so  many  organic  be- 
ings ;  how,  in  particular,  a  notion  of  its 
own  activity  can  originate.  Numerous 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  therefore,  hav.e  been 
devised,  as  mat  of  the  vibration  of  nerves 
by  Hartley.  In  decided  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  materialism,  is  our  consciousness 
of  the  identity  and  liberty  of  man,  which 
would  bo  annihilated  by  h,  because  matter 
is  ffovemed  by  the  necessity  of  nature, 
and  free  will  therefore  excluded.  Mate- 
rialism is  a  very  ancient  view  of  nature, 
and  the  predominant  one  in  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy,  poetry  and  my- 
thology, surroimded,  however,  by  all  the 
graces  in  which  the  poetical  spirit  of  this 
imaffi native  people  could  array  it 

IVlATHEMATICAL  GEOGRAPHY  is  tfaC  ap- 
plication of  mathematics  and  astronomy 
to  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  The 
ancients  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  this  science.  This  science 
starts  from  two  principles:  1.  that  the 
earth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sphere ;  and« 
2.  that  the  points  and  circles,  imagined 
on  the  heavens,  correspond  with  points 
and  circles  on  the  earth.  (See  jSarffi^ 
Pole,  Equatorj  Tropics,  MeridianSy  De* 
gree,  Latitude,  &c. ;  see,  also,  Geogrimky.) 

Mathematics.  If  we  call  every  things 
which  we  can  represent  to  our  mind  ttk 
composed  of  homogeneous  pans,  a  mag- 
nitude, mathematics,  according  to  tM 
common   definition,   is   the  scieooe  of 
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determihmg  ma^itude^t,  i.  e.  of  meiw- 
uring  or  dalculating.  Every  magnittide 
appears  as  a  coWeietion  of  homogene* 
oQs  parts,  and  may  be  coli«idered  in  this 
«)le  respect ;  but  it  allso  appears  under  a 
particniar  form  or  extension  in  space, 
wbicli  originates  from  the  composition  or 
Ae  homogeneous  parts,  and  to  which  be- 
long the  notions  of  situation,  proportion  ot 
ports,  &c.  Not  only  all  objects  of  the 
bodily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  mo^ 
tion,  light,  tones,  &c.,  may  be  represented 
and  jreated  as  mathematical  magnitndeSi 
The'*  science  of  mathematics  has  to  do 
only  with  these  two  properties  of  magni- 
tudes, the  quMrtity  of  the  homogeneous 
garts,  which  gives  the  numerical  magni- 
ide,  and  the  form,  which  gives  the  mag- 
nitude of  extension.  This  is  one  way; 
>and  the  most  common,  of  representing  the 
subject :  there  are  others  more  philo^ph- 
Scal,  but  less  adapted  to  the  limited  epice 
which  can  be  allowed  to  so  vtet  a  subject, 
in  a  work  like  the  present  In  investi- 
gating these  two  properties  of  magnitudes, 
the  peculiar  strictness  o£  the  proofs  of 
mathematics  gives  to  its  conclumons  and 
all  its  processes  a  certainty,  deamess  and 
general  application,  which  satisfies  the 
mind,  and  elevates  -  and  enlarges  th0 
sphere  of  its  activity.*  (See  Mtthod,  Me^ 
emoHctd.)  According  as  a  magnitude  is 
considered  merely  in  the  respects  above- 
mentioned,  or  in  connexion  with  other 
circumstances,  mathematics  are  divided 
into  pure  and  apfiiitd.  Pure  mathematics 
are  again-  divided  iirto  arUhndie  (q.  v.^ 
which  considers  the  numerical  quality  of 
magnitudes,  and  geometry  (q.  v.),  wWch 
floats  of  mclignitu&s  in  tfieir  relations  to 
^Mce^    In  the  solution  of  their  problems, 

■  *  As  a  branch  of  intellectual  culture,  mathe- 
mntics  has  great  excellences  and  great  defects. 
Its  certainty, — the  precision  of  its  signs  n^ver  con* 
▼eying  noore  nor  lees  than  (he  meaning  iniended^r-* 
its  completeness  in-itself,  and  independence  of  aU 
other  branches ;  distinguish  it  firom  eveo'  other 
science,  and  nothing  accustoms  the  young  mind 
more  to  pr^ision  and  exactness  of  thought  and 
expresfloa  than  the  study  of  ^mathematics.  Bnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  veiy  excellences  render 
it  liable  to  give  a  partial  direction  to  the  mind,  to 
withdraw  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  pursuits  of  a 
didcrent  character.  Hence  so  many  great  math- 
ematicians have  appeared  to  be  v«iiol)y  unfitted 
fer  other  studies.  On  the  whole,  however,  its 
advantages  are  so  grrat  that  it  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  liberal  education.  Nothing  ex- 
pands and  elevates  the  mind  more  than  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  mathematical  truth,  a  law  which  is 
iibtjfA  throughout  the  universe.  The  study  of 
Ihe  coBie  sectioas.  as  has  been  already  observed 

isee  ConeW  aibrds  a  fine  iUuslraiion  of  this  iii- 
luen^re.  And  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
there  will  be  much  danger  of  the  pupil  being 
tAduty  abMrtMd  in  the  study. 


the  common  mode  of  numerical  ct^cula« 
tion,  and  also  algfbra  (q.  v.),  and  analmB 
(q.  v.),  are  employed.  To  the  applied 
mathematics  belong  the  Application  of 
arithmetic  to  political,  commercial  and 
simihir  calculations ;  of  geometry  to  sur- 
veying (<j.  v.),  levelling,  &c. ;  of  pure 
mathematics  to  tlie  powere  and  effects,  the 
gravity,  the  sound,  &.c^  of  the  dn',  tiquiil 
and  aeriform  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
equilibrium  or  in  motion^  in  one  wonl,  its 
lipplication  to  the  mechanic  sciences,  (see 
J^kehMiics,  IMrtndieSj  Hydrostatics,  &o.) ; 
to  the  rays' of  light  in  the  optical  sciences 
(see  Opttcsj  Dioptrics,  Perspective,  &c*| } 
to  the  position,  magnitude,  motion,  frntn, 
&c.,  of  heavenly  bodies  in  the  astronom* 
ical  sciences  (see  Astronomy),  with  which 
tf)e  measurement  and  calculation  of  time 
(aee  Ckrowylogy)^  and  the  art  of  making 
sundials  (see  IhtA)  are  closely  connected. 
The  name  of  applied  mathematies  has 
sometimes  been  so  extended  as  to  em- 
brace the  application  of  the  science  to 
lurchitectti;^,  iiavigation,  tiie  military  art^ 
geography,  naturcu  philosophy,  &^. ;  but 
m  these  connexions  it  may  more  conveni- 
ently be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  respective  scieDCes  and  arts.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  as  yet  no  pep* 
f^ctly  satisfactory  work,  treating  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  science^  so  noble  in  itself,  and 
80  vast  in  its  appncation :  even  K^stner 
and  Montucia  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
The  establishment  of  mathematics  on  a 
scientifio  ba^s  probaUy  took  JP^ce  among 
the  Indiims  and  Egyptians.  The  first  de* 
velopement  of  the  science  we  find  aroonf 
the  Greeks,  those  great  teachers  of  £u* 
rooe  in  almost  all  branches.  Thales,  and 
moi^  particulariy  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Eu* 
doxus,  Hivestigated  mathematics  with  a 
scientifio  spirit,  and  extended  its  domains 
It  appears  that  geon»etry,  in  those  ages, 
was  more  thoroughly  cultivated  than 
arithmetic.  The  ancients,  indeed,  under 
stood  hy  the  latter  something  difiereot 
fit>m  that  which  we  understaDd  tnr  it.  la 
lact,  we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  an* 
eient  aritjimetic.  Their  numerical  cakm* 
lation  was  limited  and  awkvrard,  suffi** 
cient  peund  for  which  might  be  found  ia 
their  unperfeet  way  of  writing  numbere, 
if  theie  was  no  other  reason.  Eudid'a 
ftunouB  E^menta,  a  work  of  unrivalled 
exoellenee,  considering  the  time  of  itaxni- 
gin,  the  ingealous  discoveries  of  Arohhii- 
edes,  the  deep  inyestigBtions  of  ApoHo* 
nius  of  Perga,  earned  the  geometry  of  the 
ancients  to  a  height  which  has  been  the 
admhtition  of  aU  subsequent  times.  Since 
tben  it  hay.been  made  to  bear  more q» 
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asCrooomy,  and  has  beGome  mora  con* 
oected  with  arithmetic  Among  the 
Greek  raathematicians  are  stiU  meDtioned 
Eratostheoes,  Coood,  Nioomedaa,  Uippar- 
ehus,  Nicomachus,  Ptolemy,  Diophaiitus, 
Tbeon,  Proc2u8»  Eutocius,  Papua  and  oth- 
ers, it  is  remaikable  that  the  Romaoa 
■bowed  little  disposition  for  mathematics ; 
bgt  the  Arabians,  who  learned  mathematv 
icfl,  like  almost  ail  their  science,  from  the 
Greeks,  occupied  themselves  much  with 
h.  Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  trigonometry  owe 
them  important  improvements.  Thj-ough 
the  Arabians,  mathematics  found  entrance 
into  Spain,  where,  under  Alphonso  of  Cas- 
tle, aUvely  zeal  was  displayed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  science.  After  this,  it 
Ibund  a  ferule  soil  in  Italy ;  and  in  the 
ooAvenls  a  monk  would  sometimes  follow 
Q«it  its  paths,  without,  however,  adding 
to  its  tmritory.  This  was  reserved  for 
lat^r  aces.  Mathematics  owes  much  to 
Gm(inden,  Peuerbach,  Ke^omontanus, 
Paociolo,  Tartaglia,  Cardanus,  Macroly- 
cas,  Vieta,  Ludolphus  de  Ceulen,  Peter 
Nuuez,  Justus  Byige,  and  others.  To 
tbia  period,  however,  all  mathematical 
<iperatioDs  of  any  extent  required  a  weajy 
Inigtb  of  detail;  when,  in  the  seveateenth 
•enturv,  Napier,  by  the  inux>ductioQ  of 
loganthoas,  immensely  iaciiitated  tho 
precess  of  ealculMion ;  and  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  by  their  infinitesimal  calculus, 
opened  the 'way  into  regions^  into  which, 
before  them,  no  mathematician  attempted 
to  penetrate.  ,  From  this  time,  the  science 
obtained  a  wonderful  ejdension  and  influ- 
enee,  by  the  labors  of  snch  minds  as  GaU- 
lei,  Torricelli,  Pascal,  Descartes,  L'Uopi- 
ta^  Cassini,  Uuyghens,  Harriot,  Wallisi 
Barrow,  Halley,  James  and  John  '*ef* 
BouUli,  and  others.  Thus  it  beean.e  poe* 
able  for  Manfi^i,  Nicoli,  Nic.  and  Dan. 
Bemouilli,  Euler,  Maclaurin,  Taylor,  Brad- 
ky,  Claifaut,  D'Alembert,  Lambert,  To- 
Mas  Mayer,  K&smer,  Hindenburg  (the  ta% 
ventor  of  the  combinatory  analysis),  La* 
grange,  Laplace,  Legendre,  Gcmisb^  Bessel^ 
and  die  later  mathematicians  in  the  eigb- 
teentib,  and  in  our  century^  to  make  gre«$ 
advances,  and  to  give  us  satitfaotory  oooh 
dusions,  not  only  respecting  our  earth,  but 
•bo  the  beavoily  bodies,  me  phenoraeaa 
and  powers  of  nature,  and  thetr  useful  ap* 
j^Hcation  to  the  wants  of  hfcy  to  estabhsb 
firmly  so  many  notions,  previouriy  vague^ 
and  to  eofreot  so  many  orrenib  (See  the 
articles  on  these  mathematicians^  and  the 
wmiu  mentioned  in  the  aitioles  on  the 
various  branches  of  mathemntieai)  The 
number  of  mathematical  manuals  m- 
ttoBSiii  dolly,  without,  however^  muchauc* 


passipg  the  beet  of  the  earlier  pnes  in  paw 

3[)icuity,  novelty  and  metliod,  or  reoderioi^ 
lem  unnecessary  to  the  thorough  student. 
Mather,  Jncreose,  D«  D.,  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Harvard  college,  wee 
lK>rn  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June 
SI,  1639,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in 
1656,  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  1661 ;  but  had  preached  before 
with  great  success  at  the  North  church  in 
Boston.  In  June,  1685,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
side ov^r  Harvard  colle^which  he  contiQ«> 
I4ed  to  do  until  1 701.  Hi9  learning,  zeal  and 
general  al)ilities  were  of  great  utilhy  to 
the  institution.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  very  skilful  and  efficient  political 
servant  of  iLe  commonwealth.  Whea 
king  Charles  U  signified  his  wish  that  th0 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  shoukl  be  re- 
signed into  his  bands,  in  168^  doctor 
Mather  contended  against  a  compliance. 
In  3688,  he  was  deputed  to  England,  as 
affent  of  the  province,  to  procure  redress 
oi  grievances.  He  held  conferences  with 
king  James  on  the  situation  of  the  pror- 
ince,  a^,  when  WiUiam  and  Maiy  as- 
cended the  throne,  urved  his  suit  with 
them  in  audiences  and  by  memorials.  Ja 
1602,  he  returned  to  Boston,  with  a  new 
charter  from  the  crown,  which  some  of 
his  old  fnends  condemned ;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  accepted  it,  with  public  thanks 
to  the  reverend  agent,  for  the  industry  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  his  ne^ 
godatipns  ibr  settling  the  govemment  oC 
the  province.  He  died  at  Boston,  August 
23, 1723,  in  the  85th  year  of  bis  age,  hav- 
ing been  a  preacher  OH  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  commonly  spent  16  hours  a  day 
in  his  study^  and  his  sermons  and  other 
publications  were  preportionably  Qume- 
rous.  During  the  witchcraft  delu^on, 
which  he  labor#i  to  mitigate,  he  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  devil  might  appear 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  man,  ^by 
means  of  which  a  number  of  peroons,  con* 
victed  of  witchcraft,  escaped  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death."  By  some  of 
the  biographers,  he  is  styled  the  fiuher  ef 
the  New  England  clei^.  An  octavo  vol* 
ume  entided  Remarkables  of  the  Life  of 
Doctor  Increase  Mather,  contains  a  c  ta- 
logue  of  85  of  his  publications,  not  in- 
eluding  ^  the  learned  ami  useful  ftnfacu, 
which  the  publishers  of  many  books  ob^. 
tained  from  him,  as  a  beautiful  porch  unto 
them,  and  which,  collected,  would  moke 
a  considerable  volume.'' 

MATHsa,  Cotton,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Increase,  rivalled  or  surpassed  hm 
father  in  learning,  inftuence,  and  the  va- 
riety and  multitiKle  of  bis  productieaa 
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it  k  reeoffded  in  bis  diaiy,  that,  io  one 
y«ia:^  he  preacbinl  72  Bennoiui,  kept  60 
wts  and  20  vigils,  and  wrote  14  Uooka 
His  publicatious  anKHint  to  ^82,  some  of 
them  being  of  huge  dimeusions.  His 
leading  was  prodigious ;  iiis  research  exr 
fisedliig^  diver^fied  and  ciuious.  He 
was  bom  iu  Boston,  Feb.  12,  li363,  and 
graduated  at  Harvanl  colle^  iu  1678.  In 
1684,  be  was  onlained  minister  of  tlie 
North  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  of 
bis  fiither.  He  died  iu  1728,  a^Dd  65 
years,  with  the  reputation,  of  having  been 
the  greatest  scholar  and  autiior  that  Amer* 
ka  had  theo  pnoduoecL  Ilis  piety  and  be* 
nevolenoe  w;ere  almost  couunensurate  with 
his  learning.  Credulity,  pedantry,  quaint* 
DSfSSy  eccentdeity,  are  blended,  in  niostof 
his  wori(8,  with  marvellous  erudition,  and 
instructive  details  of  hKtory  and  opinion. 
He  "^BB  a  ^Uow  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  His  largest  and  most  oeiebrated 
weikishis  MagnaUa  Ckristi  JimerUana^ 
or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  £ng* 
iaodyvfrom  1625  to  1698,  in  seven  booke^ 
Iblio.  His  Life  is  extant  in  an  octavo  voir 
unie,  written  by  his  son  and  successor, 
8anuiel  Mather,  P.  JX,  also  a  leacned  di* 
vine  and  author. 

Mathias^  Thomas  James,  a  disthi* 
guidied  scholar,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  coUege^  Cambridge,^  where 
be  took^the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1774, 
and,  in  1775  and  1776,  gained  some  aea* 
di^inical  prizeSb  His  first  putdacation  was 
Odes,  chiefly  from  the  Norse  ton^e 
<4to.,  1781).  This  was  foHowed  by  a 
pao^let  on  the  Evidence  rekting  to 
Kowlev's  Poems  (1783).  For  several  yean 
$&et  the  pubticadon  of  the  last  of  these 
works,  he  did  not  again  come  forward  as 
an  author.  He  wm  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  but,  wSser  taking  the  degree  of 
M.  Jki^  was  called  away  from  his  fellow-* 
sh^  to  be  eterk  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
queen.  In  time,  he  rosekto  be  vice-tress* 
wer — a  plaee  he  held  for  many  year»--and 
afterwards,  on  the  queen's  d^tth,  he  had  a 
pension  assigned  him.  In  X79A  came  out, 
anonvmouely,  the  tkst  part  of  the  Pursuits 
of  LHerattire,  attfibuled  to  Mr.  Mathias. 
The  poetiy  does  not  often  rise  above  m»- 
diooniy :  tne  notes,  however,  prove  great 
IwniiBg,  wilh  keen  critioisma  oa  pnblio 
■Mft  and  opinions.  Three  more  parts 
wato  subsequently  pubhshed,  and  a  vol^ 
ume  was  added  containing  tnmslations  of 
•be  notes.  Some  of  the  pereons  assailed 
vf&»  so  fatgbly  indigBaB^  that  it  wouhi 
scarcely  have  been  safe  for  any  man  at 
that  time  U>  have  avowed  himself  the 
«uliK>n    ]al791,Mr.Mathiaagavetothe 


press  the  Imperial  Epistle  Irom  Kiei| 
Long  to  George  rlf,  and,  in  the  follow* 
ing  year,  the  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
House  of  Commons — a  satire  on  Mr.  Sheri* 
don.  In  179G,  appeared  his  Letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  in  17U7,  a  Pair 
of  Epistles  to  Doctor  Randolph  and  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  occasioned  by  the  k)SB  of 
some  letters  which  the  princess  of  Walea 
had  addressed  to  her  mother,  ond^  in 
1796,  the  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Thames — a  satirical  por 
ein,  with  notes.  These  works  were  aU 
published  widiout  his  name.  Mr.  Mathi* 
as  then  turned  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  nat 
ture  less  caleulated  to  excite  enmity.  He 
has  made  excellent  Italian  versions  of  tha 
Lyeidas  of  Milton,  and  the  Sappho  of  Ma* 
son,  and  has  published,  in  a  uniform  and 
elegant  manner,  the  following  valuabla 
woSrks : — Coniponimenti  Lyrici  dipiu  iUus^ 
tri  Po€H  (PJioHa  (3  vd1&)  ;  ^ggi%pUa  ai 
C%mp(Mimenti4!^  vols.);  ComniefdQr}  in* 
iqrno  aW  hlotia  delta  Poeda  UaJiemOy  par 
Crtgcembini  (3  vols.);  Tiraboseki  Storia 
ddla  Poetia  MaUana  (3  vols.);  Cat^ 
teoni  e  Pr^a  Toscam  (1  voUh  Coyoo^ 
m  To3€ani  (1  vol.)^;  wad  IkUa  Ragim 
Poetkadi  Oravina  (1  voL).  He  has  alee 
edited  (in  2  vols^  4to.)  the  Works  oC 
Thoraos  Gray,  with  his  Life  and  Addif- 
tioDs,  published  at  the  ejqieDse  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Matilda^  marchioDeaB  of  Tuscai^,  fa* 
mous  lor  her  connexion  with  Crregoiy 
VII,  was  a  daughter  of  Boeiface,  marquis 
of  Tuscany.  She  was  boni  in  1046,  and 
mairied  Godfrey  the  Hump^backed,  son 
of  the  duke  of  LoimiBei  but  always  lived 
separate  Srova  him,  being  unable  to  ex- 
cl^ge.the  mild  climate  of  Jtaiiy  for  a 
nortl^m  sky.  Being  left  a  widow  in  her 
thirtieth  year,  she  engsffBd  devotedly  qb 
the  side  of  Gfegory  VII  and  Urban  II^ 
against  the  emperor  Heary  IV,  her  cousin* 
She  WQS  ahaest  the  insepasable  compa»« 
ion  of  Gregory^  always  readv  ta  assist  him 
in  every  timg  thai  be  needed.  This  dose 
connexion  gave  rise  lo  many  unfav{Mr»< 
ble  suggestions,  winch  weee»  howev^ 
groundleeB,  although  it  is  oectainihat  their 
mendsbip  was  -funded  not  only  on  poli- 
cy, but  also  on  mumal  inclination  and 
esteem.  Matikla  had  been  accustoassd 
by  her  mother,  to  see  in  die  popea  sainL 
while,  at  the  same  tima^  she  levemioaa 
the  saint  as  a  fittber*  Gbregory  had» 
thcrvSorej  found  nmeh  vOMfini<nnity-lo  kk^ 
fluenoe  the  fccmatian  or  her  chaiaetar* 
Her  mind,  moreover,  was  susceptible  of  a 
>  very  high  tension^  and  had  bemi  disos^ 
phaed  to  nnanly  firmnfWfc     Theve  am. 
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therefore,  grotrads  enough  for  explatnitig 
bow  she  should  be  able  to  dare  and  do  so 
much  for  Gregory.  The  donatioi^of  all  her 
goods  and  posseestonstothe  Roman  church 
pn  1077  or  1079,  for  the  original  records  are 
lost),  was,  [nrobably,  but  the  least  sacrilice. 
The  sharing  with  l»im  every  danger  that 
she  could  not  avert,  and  lier  exhortations  to 
him  to  encounter  that  which  was  oim- 
voidable  with  ^eadfaetness  and  coursffe, 
Bbow  her  energy  and  resignation,  ^e 
alone  stood  by  him  against  the  emperor  in 
1081,  sustaining  him  with  her  treasures, 
while  Rome  was  besieged ;  and,  even  afler 
the  death  of  Gregory,  she  prosecuted 
open  war  against  tt^  emperor.  She  died 
at  Poiirone,  in  1115,  in  the  Benedictine 
eoavent  buUt  by  herself.  Her  death  gave 
rise  to  new  fouds  between  the  emperor 
and  pope,  Pascal  111,  on  account  of'the 
donation  above-mentioned.  These  fends, 
finally,  resulted  in  the  cession  to  the  pope 
of  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  Matilda. 
They  consisted  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Par- 
ma, Reggio,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
a  part  of  Umbria,  the  duchy  of  SpoletO) 
Verona,  and  almost  all  that  constitutes  the 
present  patrinMHiy  of  the  church,  from 
Viterbo  to  Oviedo,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  Mark  of  Ancotia.  (See  P&pes,  and 
Orerary  FIL) 

•Matsts,  Quintin  ;  a  painter,  who  waa 
originally  a  blackamitb,  bom  at  Antwerp^ 
IB  1460.  Di^rent  aooounts  are  given  of 
tlia  occasion  of  his  quittmg  the  forge  for 
the  pencil;  hot -most  of  his  biographers 
agree  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  whose  hand  was  to  be  obtained 
only  by  a  master  of  the  same  profossion. 
He  chiefly  paiated  portmits  and  half  fig" 
vies  in  common  life,  but  sometimes  utw 
dertook  great  works,  of  which  a  descent 
fiom  the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ant^ 
werp,  is  a  fovorable  speeimen.  Hie  pic* 
'  tme  of  the  two  misms,  at  Windsor,  ii  also 
much  admiffod.    He  died  in  1529. 

Matter  ;  that  which  occupies  space, 
or  that  which  the  human  mind  considers 
as  the  mibstratum  of  bodies  occuf^ring 
apace.  As  matter  is  pctroeived  by  us  only 
in  as  far  as  it  afibcts  us,  we  must  consider  it 
as  something  effective  in  space,  which,  by 
itft  extension  and  motion,  operates  accord- 
ing to  laws.  From  early  tmies,  the  nK)St 
varioas  notions  have  been  makitained  of 
the  essence  of  matter  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation  on  the  mind.  In  the  most  an^ 
oMnt  ttmea,  powers,  not  anlike  the  soul, 
were  conceived  to  exwt  in  matter,  by 
means  of  which  it  opemted  on  mititL  * 
I^eucippua  and  Deinoc]:itu8  con8idBfe4 


the  universe  as  oonsistins  of  empty  space 
and  atoms,  and  explained- all  Kviug  nature 
by  the  influence  of  external  powers.'  In 
later  times,  Descartes  made  a  total  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  material  and  the  simple, 
or  intellectual^  6nd  conceived  extension  to 
be  the  only  essential  property  of  matter. 
According  to  him,  matter  is  not  simple, 
but  composed  of  parts,  which,  in  rean^,   , 
are  indivisible  atoms,  but,  in  idea,  are  stfli 
divisible,  and  have  stHl  extension.    New- 
ton, who  did  not  enter  into  metaphysictd 
investigations  on  the  subject^  only  states 
that  be  considers  matter  as  an  aggregate 
of  the-  smallest  parts,  which  again  are 
material  and  extended,  find,  by  an  nn^ 
known  power,  are  strongly  connected  with 
each  other ;  whence  it  follows^  that  lie  also 
bekmgs  to  the  atomists.    The  dualism  of 
Descartes  (q.  v.)  involved  the  metaphysr- 
cian^  on  account  of  .the  union'  of  the 
spiritual  with  the  material,  in  great  diffi- 
culties, and  thus  caused  different  mets- 
physical  systems.    One  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  idecd  theory  (q.  vA  which  • 
absolutely  denies  the  existence  of  matter.    ' 
and  declares  all  our  notions  of  material 
things  to  be  but  ideas  ^r  images,  which 
the  Deity  implants  in  the  soul  of  man ; 
whereupon,    Malebranche    founded   the 
opinion,  that  we  dee  all  things  in  God, 
and  that^  we  are  authorized  to  deny  the 
existence  of  all  things  except  God  and 
the  spirits  in  general.    He  consid-.^rs  the 
efi^t  of  matter  on  our  mind  as  an  influ- 
ence of  God.    Sfnnoza  and  Hume  went 
still  further  in  the  ideal  theory.    The  for-* 
mer  supposed  a  single  substance,  whose 
properties  are  infinite  power  of  thought 
and  extension,  and  explained  all  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena^  as  states  of  this 
one   power  of  thought   and    extensknh 
Hume,  who  neither   allows  substances, 
nor  subjects,  nor  any  independent  beipgs, 
considers  all  things,  spiritual  and  nwteml, 
as  a  sense  of  passing  phenomena.    Leil^* 
nitz  (q*  v.),  who  felt  how  very  difiieuk  it 
was  to  explain  the  influence  of  matter 
oki  the  mind  by  dualism^  idealism,  or 
materialism,  proposed    the  doctrine  of 
nunuub.  (q.  v.)    Priestley  dereieped  fuN 
ther  the  opinioii  of  Boscovich,  that  mat- 
ter consists   merely  of  physical  points, 
whkh  attract  and  repel  eadi  other,  and 
sqid  that  matter  is  a  mere  attractiou  and 
repulsion,  which  has  a  relation  to  eeiOila 
mathenoaticai  points  in  space.     Notwitli- 
standing  the  many  systems  which  have  ex- 
isted, matter  is  still  the  great  riddle  of  man- 
kind.   It  will  always  beasked.  If  mind  and 
matter  are  essentially  diflferent,  how  could 
thsy  poMibly  kifl«ience  each  other?  aw^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  reaeon  away 
the  many  phenomena  which  indicate  such 
a  difforence.  In  philot^ophv,  matter  is  also 
opposed  to  fbrm.  Material  is  that  which 
belongs  to  mutter,  as  impenetrability,  mo- 
tion, extension  and  divisibility,  and  is  op- 
posed to  spirftnal. 

Matthsw  (oaHed  a^  Z>r£),  an  evan* 
gelist  and  apostle^  son  of  Alpheus,  preri* 
ous  to  hts  call,  was  an  oiBcer  of  the  Ro- 
man customs,  anri,  acconling  to  tradition, 
a  native  df  Nazareth.  The  accoants  of 
his  life  are  imperfect  and  uncertain.  Tra- 
dition represents  him  as  having  suffered 
Boortyrdom  in  Persia.  His  Gk>8pel  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  critics,  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  for  the 
nse  of  converted  Jews,  about  A.  D.  ^. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  have  now  only  a 
Greek  translation  of  it,  the  orighaal  havmg 
been  lost.  His  narration  is  not  accordinff 
to  the  cbronologicai  order  of  events,  and 
m  his  report  of  the  teachings  of  our  Sa* 
Tior,  he  appears  to  give  them  not  precise- 
ly as  they  were  delivered,  but  to  arrange 
ioA  group  them  acconling  to  the  subject. 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters 
has  been  called  in  question. 

Matthew  or  \Vestmiitster,  an  an- 
cient English  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  com- 
piled a  chronicle,  commencing  flrom  the 
creation,  and  extending  to  the  y^ear  1307, 
whioJi  he  entitled  Flares  Hxstoriarum^ 
whence-  he  had  tho  name  of  FloriUgua, 
This  work  chiefly  relates  to  Englisl)  his- 
tory, and  is  very  freely  transcribed  from 
Matthew  Paris,  (q.  v.)  It  was  published 
in  I^odon,  1567,  and  at  Frankfort^  16D1. 

Matthews,  Charles,  bom  June  28, 
1776,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  bound 
apprentice  to  bs  fiitlier,  James  Matthews, 
a  txM>kseller  in  the  Strand,  who  died  in 
1804^  By  reading  plays,  he  imbibed  a 
strong  partiality  ror  them,  and  his  fitst 
peribrmanoe  was  in  a  private  play.  At 
length,  he  resolved  to'  make  the  stage  his 
pra^Bsion,  and  performed  at  Richnwnd 
and  Canterbury.  His  father,  from  reh^ 
gious  motives,  was  averse  to  his  son% 
playing,  and,  being  informed  that  he  wm 
at  a  certein  town  for  that  purpose,  went 
thero  with  the  determination  of  hissing 
him  off  the  stage ;  but,  on  his  return,  he 
toM  his  friend,  that,  though  he  saw  hia 
name  in  krge  letters  in  the  play^bilhi,  and 
was  resolved  to  check  his  career,  yet  the 
people  so  laughed  at  his  performance,  that 
be  could  not  help  laughing  himself;  and 
they  so  applauded  that  he  was  obliged  to 
dotbe  same.    In  1808,  be  was  engaged 


at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hhymiiricet,  where 
he  appeared  in  Jabal,  in  the  Jew,  and 
Lingo,  in  the  Agreeable  Surprise,  Bus- 
kin, Old  Wiggins,  Sh-  Fretfbl  Plagiary, 
and  other  similar  '  chfutictersi  with  so 
much  ap]plaU8e  dkat  he  soon  came  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  hfiimica  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  in  1804, 
vras  engaged  at  Druiy-Iane.  When  that 
bouse  was  burnt  down,  in  1809,  the 
company  perfhrmed  at  the  Lyceum  thea- 
tre, and  Matthews  toofc  the  parts  in  which 
Bannister  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
success  in  Somno,  in  the  Sleep-vealker,  at 
the  Haynmrket  theatre,  ensured  him  an 
engagement  at  Covent-^arden  theatre^ 
where,  however,  he  remamed  only  three 
seasons.  In  1817,  he  played  his  celebrat- 
ed character  of  Multiple,  in  the  Actor  of 
all  Work,  thirty  nights,*  to  full  houses,  hi 
the  London,  and  afterwards,  whb  equal 
success,  in  the  provincial  theatres.  His 
visit  to  the  U.  States,  in  18S9,  was  not  on- 
ly highty  successful  in  shaking  the  ndea 
of  brotlier  Jonathan,  but  f\jmished  him 
with  new  materials  fbf*  fim  and  froHc,  at 
the  exi)ense  of  brother  Jonathan  himself) 
on  his  remm  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Old  women,  Frenchmen,  J<An 
Bulls,  ck>wns,  cockneys,  braggarts,  whatev- 
er is  odd,  droll,  queer^  peculiar  in  mannem^ 
cbarecters  or  situations,  suppKes  him  with 
means  of  amusement.  Mr.  Matthews  is 
not  less  agreeable  in  private  life  than  enter- 
taining on  the  stage,  and  is  well  known 
as  an  amateur  of  the  fine  arts. 

Matthi  A,  Augustus  Henry,  a  celebrated 
German  philologist,  bomatGi^tingen,  Deo. 
25, 1769,  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
and  university  of  his  native  place,  and. 
becoming  a  member  of  the  pbilological 
seminary,  devoted  himself  peiticidaify  tft 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 
Kantian  philosophy^  at  the  same  time 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
French,  Italmn  and  £n|^h  languages^ 
In  1769,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  tutov 
m  a  family  there,  and  enjoyed  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  instructions  of  Wyttenbach,  De 
Bosch,  and  Huschke  in  his  phik>loglcaI 
studies,  and  of  Van  Hement  and  HuhSioff 
in  philosophy,  while  the  study  of  hiflloryi 
and  English,  French  and  Italian  Uterature, 
occupi^  his  leisure  momenta.  His  Essay 
on  National  Character  gained  the  prise  ait 
Leyden,  in  1795 ;  but  he  waa  deairons  of 
returning  to  his  native  country,  and^  in 
1798,  went  to  Weimai^  as  teacher  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Duteh  languages^  at  an 
instimtion  fbr  the  education  of  young 
Engtishmen.  In  1801,  he  received  the 
place  of  ponqipal  of  the  gynoairiuai,  m 
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Altmburg,  loid,  tlie  aarae  year,  obtained 
the  degree  of  duetor  of  plii|o»opby,  from 
the  pbikwopbical  &culty  at  QoUiagen. 
His  pniicipal  works  are  QbsenxjUwnes 
CrUic4Z  in  TragiooM,  &^;  Mi^celUmea 
PhiUU^oa;  Ihmari  ifymm  et  BtUrch 
^homjfomiickia,  (1805) ;  Complete  Greek 
Grammar,  trauglated  into  Gxiglish  b^ 
Blom&eld,  aod  iuio  Itatian;  Eunpidu 
2\«g«c&e  (9  V0I&,  18ite— J^);  dcerow 
Epistol^  SdecUb  (oecood  edition,  1825) ; 
jihrbuck  jfur  den'  er$ten  UnUrriM  in  der 
PhUotifpkte  (seooodedition,  1827) ;  Gnmd^ 
r%8$  dir  Griteh,  ^tnd  Ronu  lAUratwr* 
His  eider  brother,  FxedericCbristiao,  who 
died  iu  1823,  v^  also  distinguished  by 
several  philological  works  and  editions. 

SJUttoias  CoaviNus,  king  of  Hungary, 
(Second  son  of  tbe  gallant  Hunniades,  a 
roan  of  greats  ability,  who,  by  his  wars 
Mainsttthe  Turks,  excited  the  interest  of 
Europe,  and,  ia  Hungary,  was  esteemeil 
the  first  of  her  kings.  The  enemies  of 
his  father  kept  him  impcisoned  in  Bohe- 
mia, but,  in  1458,  ^t  the  age  of  sixteen 
yeara^  he  wa^  caHed  to  the  tlmwe  of 
Hungary*  Several  Hun^ian  magnates 
oppoeed  th§  election,  and  invited  Fxideric 
tli  to  accept  the  orowiL  The  Turka^ 
profiting  by  these  dissensions,  invaded 
wd  laid  waste  Hungary ;  but  Corvinu^ 
having  eompelkd  Frederic  III  to  resign 
IP  h«n  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  hasten- 
ed  ta  meet  the  Turks,  and  drove  them 
fifom  tha  country.  Between  14(38  and 
1478,  he  conquered  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Lusatia ;  he  was  also  victorious  over  the 
polee^  and  took  part  of  Austria,  includii^ 
Vienna,  from  Frederic  III.  These  wai9 
obliged  him  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  governed  arbitrarily,  but 
nauflt  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  oi 
extraordinary  powers.  During  the  whole 
of  his  disturbed  reign,  he  not  only  en- 
oouraged  soienee,  but  cultivated  it  bim- 
•eUI  Itisnauch  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
great  libniiy,  whieh  he  coUected  at  Buda, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  twen^  years 
after  bis  death.  At  Buda,  he  reposed 
finom  the  toils  of  war,  and  co^ect^  schol- 
Urs  aronnd  him.  In  1488,  at  a  diet  at 
Buda,  he  established  laws  against  duels, 
&r  the  better  administnuion  of  justice, 
^iCp  He  died  in  1490,  at  Vienna,  when 
oecKpi^  with  preparations  ^  a  new.  war 
i^painst  the  Turks^  He  left  oidy  a  natural 
son,  Johannes  Corvinus,  who  was  not  able 
|o  obtain  the  erown.  The  candidates  for 
i$  ^mm  Anmeroui^  Tbe  Hungarians 
elected  king  Wkdislaus  VII  of  Bonemia. 

Matthus,  Jjolui  TAU  Harlem.    (See 


MATTBissoSf  Frederic  von.  was  bom 
Jan.  23,  17G1,  at  Ilohendodeleben,  near 
Magdeburg,  shortly  ailer  the  death  of  his 
fatlier..  At  the  university  of  Halle,  h^ 
studied  theokigy,  which  he  soon,  however, 
changed  for  {wilology,  natural acience  and 
belles-lettres.  He  lived  two  years  with 
liis  irleud  Von  Bonstetten,  at  Nyoo,  on  the 
hike  of  Geneva.  From  Switzerland  ho 
went  to  Lyons,  as  tutor  iaa  merchant's 
family  in  tha^  city.  In  171)4,  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  and  travelliug  coinpanion 
to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhalc-Dessau, 
and  spent  the  yeai-s  1795 — 1796  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  1799  partly  in  the  south  of 
Tyrol,  portly  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
1801  and  1808  in  French .  Swita^erlund* 
After  the  death  of  the  princess  of  Aulialt- 
Dessau,  he  entered,  1812,  the  service  or 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  conferred 
on  him  titles  and  orders.  In  the  retuiue 
of  the  family  of  WilliauL  duke  of  VViir- 
temberg,  he  went  to  Italv,  in  1819,  and 
hved  several  mouths  in  ( loreuce.  As  a 
lyric  poet,  Matthisson  has  become  a  favor- 
ite of  the  German  pubhc.  He  excels  ia 
expressing  the  feelings  of  love  and  frienc^ 
ship,  and  in  tbe  delineation  of  nature  hois 
a  master.  His  verse  is  likewise  peculiarly 
distinguished  for  its  euphony  and  Bow  of 
rh)a)im.  Matthisson  has  also  appeared 
before  the  public  as  a  prose  writer,  in  hiq 
£ruuttruiigei»  (Zurich,1810~^15,in  5  vols.). 
This  work  exliibiis  throughout  a  nobleness 
of  sentiment.  An  edition  of  his  works 
apoeared  in  6  vols.  (Zurich,  1825).   . 

Matdrin,  Charies;  an  ingenious  hut 
eccentric  clergyman  of  tbe  established 
church,  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Dublin,  and 
author  of  several  popular  romances,  many 
of  which,  especially  his  Family  of  Mouio- 
rio,  evince  great  powers  of  imagiuationi 
witli  a  ricbness  of  language,  but  exhibit 
an  almost  e^iol  degree  of  carelesisoess  in 
the  apphcatiou  of  botli.  Besides  the  one 
just  mentioned, the  principal  are  the  Mile- 
sian Chief;  Fatal  Revenge  ;  Woman ; 
Melinoth,  &c.  Bertram,  a  tn^gedy,  ,per- 
fonued  at  Drury-laoe  theatre^  with  Kean 
as  the  represented  ve  of  the  ptmcipa]  cliar- 
acter,  was  tbe  first  production  wbich,  by 
its  singular  success,  brought  him  into  no- 
tice as  an  author.  This  efibrt  is  said  to 
have  produced  him  £1000.  In  a  subse- 
quent dnunalic  attempt  (Manuel),  be  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and,  baying  andcipated 
his  resources,  widiout  contemplating  the 
possiliiUty  of  a  failure,  he  contn^cted  em* 
barrassments,  from  which  he  was  seldom 
entirely  fi^ee  till  his  death,  in  October, 
1825.  He  published,  in  1^1,  a  poem,  in 
Uank  verssy  entitled  tbe  Universe^  which 
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brought  him  more  profit  thna  repotafSoti ; 
and,  in  1834,  appeared  si^c  of  his  Contro- 
versial Semnonis,  preache<J  at  St.  Pteter's, 
ddfinff  the  Lent  or  that  year.  These  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  well-read  scholar,  and  an 
acute  reasoner,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  bis  claims  to 
the  notice  of  posterity.  Me  was  remarks- 
Wv  fcHchous  m  their  delivery,  and  attmct- 
cd,  by  his  eloquencie,  unprec^entod  con- 
gregations. 

MAUBfetra^;  a  French  fortress,  on  the 
Sambre,  depart*n6nt  Du  Nord.  The 
Sambre  traverses  Manfoeuge,  and  becomes 
i]avigid)le  here,  seYen  leagues  and  a  half 
6ast-south-east  of  Valenciennes.  Mau- 
beuge  has  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  spirits,  &c. ;  manufactures, — anns, 
nails,  soap,  &c. ;  and  contains  6044  inhab- 
itants. It  dates  its  origin  fit>ra  the 
fbundation  of  a  chapter  of  canonesses,  in 
08,  by  Sl  Aldegonde.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  fi  nrmer  province  of  Hainault  Louis 
XIV  took  it,  in  1649,  atid  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  confirmed  it  to  France. 
The  Prussians  took  it  in  1815. 

Maubcuze.    (See  MnJlm8t) 

Maubreuil,  marquis  de.  Connected 
witfi  the  history  of  this^  personage,  there 
are  some  curious  circumstances,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained,  but  which 
seem  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  the  par- 
tisans of  what  is  denominated,  in  politics, 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  He  was  bom 
in  Brittany,  of  a  noble  wimHy,  about  the 
year  1780,  entered  into  the  imperial  army, 
m  which  he  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  subsequently  takeii  into  the  sen'ice 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  who  aj^inted 
him  his  ^uerry.  Maubreuil  was  em- 
ployed in  dpaiu,  as  a  captain  of  Westpha- 
lian  light-horse,  and  his  oraveiT  gained  for 
him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He, 
however,  quitted  the  army  to  become  a 
contractor;  but  the  ministry  having  broken 
iome  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
faim,  he  fbU  into  embarrassments,  and  his 
property  was  seized  bv  his  creditors.  His 
enemies  say  that,  in  1&14,  lie  exulted  be- 
yond meiksure  at  the  downfell  of  the  impe^ 
rial  government,  and  rode  through  the 
streets,  pointing  out  to  the  passengers  the 
star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  he  had 
tied  to  bis  honeys  tail.  If  this  be  mie,  it 
was  pro^bfy  the  cause  of  his  being  em- 
ployed, hi  c6njunction  with  a  M.  DaaieB, 
on  a  very  eroaordinary  mission,  by  the 
provinoual  tfovemment  The  ostensible 
purpdse  of  this  mission,  (br  which  he  was 
authorised  to  caH  in  the  assistance  of  the 
armed  force  and  the  civH  authorities,  was 
to  weover  the  <5r0wn  jewels,  wbicli  wew 
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said  to  have  -been  ^^anrilsd  atfay  \ff  tlie 

ftmiiy  of  Napoleon.  The  marquis  a6d 
his  companion  took  the  route  of  Fontaine* 
Meau,  fhrni  which  plaee  the  ea»peror  had 
just  set  out  for  Elba ;  and  they  stopped  the 
ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  oi^Jftonw 
Bona^NHte,  who  was  traveUine  to  Qenktt* 
ny,  with  a  passport  flom  the  allies.  Th^ 
seised  eleveii  cbests,  containing  vahiablea 
bek>nghig  to  the  princess,  and  sent  a  part 
6f  them  to  VersaillelByiind  a  part  of  them 
to  the  king's  conmiissioiier  at  Paris.  The 
chests  were  claimed  by  lAe  prinosas;  aniL 
on  their  being  opened,  a  kuve  quantity  fd 
diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  89/)&  fraDca^  were 
found  to  have  been  8t<^  fieom  than* 
Maubreuil  and  Dasies  Were  aceufted  of 
the  theft  Dasies  was  afterwards  tried 
and  acquitted,  but  Msubreuil  was  not  al 
lowed  to  escape  so  etaily.  One  of  tho 
tribcmals  declared  itself  incompetent  to  vrf 
him,  and  he  remanied  in  pnson  till  tho 
]8tb  of  Mardi,  two  d4ya  beH>re  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  when  the  minisier 
at  war  set  him  at  fiberty.  A  few  days 
after  tliis,  he  was  arreitted  by  the  imperial 
government,  but  was  soon  disfitoged 
He  is  said  to  have  gone,  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  Brussels,  and  there  lie  was  ar^ 
rested  and  eondueted  to  Ghent,  on  su8{n- 
cion  of  intendiiig  to  assassinate  Louis 
XVIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  iota 
0£  proof  existed  against  him.  Driven  to 
despair,  perhaps,  by  the  persecution  wbidi 
he  endured,  he  opened  his  veins  in  prisoBi 
but  was  saved  from  death.  He  was  next 
put  into  the  custody  of  a  party .  of  gen« 
darmes,  atid  conducted  to  Aix4a-Cha)^Ue^ 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Prussians.  He  es- 
caped on  the  road;  and  it  is  a  nogolar 
Ihct,  that  he  went  biick  to  Paris  at  the 
same  time  that  Lotfis  arrived  fvom  Gheiit^ 
and  remained  unmolested  in  the  Franch 
capital  for  nearly  twelve  months;  In 
June,  1816,  howerver,  ib»  police  seifled 
him,  on  a  charee  of  his  hliving  intrigued 
against  the  royal  goi^rnment,  imd  formed 
the  pnyject  of  (Carrying  off  tlie  Frttck 
princes'  from  '0t  Cload.  This^accueatiofi, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  calumnioua,  for  it 
was  dropped ;  but,  in  Aprils  1817,  he  was 
once  more  proseouted  far  tlie  theft  of  the 
money  and  <!hamonds.  One  of  the  subor- 
dinate courts  having  again  refoed  to  taks 
e<^;Dizance  of  the  causey  he  was  sent  be- 
fore the  royal  coim.  His  patieace  was  at 
length  exfaiiusted :  he  addressed  the  judges 
in  strong  term^i  and  ^yselosed  the  impos- 
taut  secret,  that  he  had  dot  been  en^iloyed 
to  recover  the  erown  jewelst  but  to  as- 
sassinate Na|>oleoo,«--a  mission  which  be 
acdepted^  he  told  ^em,  only  for  the  pus^ 
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pobe  of  saving  the  empenir.  Fh>m  his 
^naoB  he  repeated  this  avowal,  in  a  very 
severe  letter  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  al- 
lied powers.  The  cause  was  now  referred 
to  the  tribunal  of  Rouen,  and  from  tlience 
to  that  of  Douay.  The  latter  tribtinal  is 
said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  pro^ 
nouncing  sentence,  vwhen  Maubreuil  es- 
caped fi-om  iijs  dungeon  for  the  fourth 
time.  After  he  had  made  his  escape, 
the  tribunal  sentenced  him  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  francs. 
He  first  went  to  Brussels,  and  then  passed 
over  to  England,  where  he  published  a 
vindication  of  himself  In  1825,  he  re^ 
turned  tx>  France,  and  was  again  imprison- 
ed until  1827,  when,  having  been  released, 
he  made  an  attack  on  TaUeyrand,  whom 
he  beat  severely.  On  his  triai  for  this 
Ofl^nce,  he  accused  the  prince  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufierings,  \yy 
employinff  him  to  assassmate  Na{)oleon. 
Maubreuil  was  condemned  to  dve  years* 
imprisonment.  Talleyrand  has  never 
tiiought  proper  to  clear  up  the  mystery, 
and  the  matter  still  remains  unexplained. 
Bourrienne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
has  some  remarks  relating  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  transaction. 

Maumer,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes  ;  a 
river  that  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Indiana,  and  fiows  throusli  the  north- 
west part  of  Ohio,  into  lake  Erie.  It 
is  fonned  by  the  oonfiuence  of  St  Jo- 
~  seph's,  St.  M aiy^  and  Great  and  Little 
Auglaize.  It  is  navigable  only  eighteen 
miles,  on  account  of  rapids.  For  tliis  dis- 
tance, its  breadth  is  from  150  to  200 
yards. 

MAOWDAT-THURsnAT  IS  the  Thursday 
hi  the  Passion  week ;  called  Maumkuf,  or 
Mandate  Thursday,  from  the  command 
which  our  Savior  gave  his  apostles  to 
commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  he  this  day  instituted ;  or  fi'om  the 
new  commandment  that  he  gave  them,  to 
k)Ve  one  another,  after  he  had  washed 
their  feet,  in  tokcsn  of  his  love  to  them. 
It  was  uistituted  by  pope  Leo,  in  692. 

Ma0pertui»,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de, 
a  celebrated  French  madiematician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  St.  Malo,  in  1698, 
and  studied  at  die  college  of  La  Marche, 
in  Paris,  where  he  discovered  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  mathematics.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  army^  in 
which  he  servod  four  years.  In  1723,  lie 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and,  soon  after,  visited  England  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  became  a  pupil  and 
admirer  of  Newton,  and  fbrmed  a  lasting 
ftieadBhip  with  the  celebrated  J<^n  Ber- 


Bouilii  {q.  V.)  and  'bis  family*  On  bis  re- 
turn to  Pmni^  he  applied  himself  to  bis 
favorite  studies,  with  greater  ardor  than 
ever,  and,  in  1736,  fbmied  one  of  the  sci- 
entific party  appointed  to  measure  a  de- 
free  of  tlie  meridian  at  the  polar  circle, 
n  1740,  he  received  an  invitatibn  from 
the  king  of  Pruana  to  settle  at  Berlin.  On 
liis  return  to  Paris,  in  1742,  he  waachosco 
director  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
the  following  year,  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  returned  to  Beriin 
in  1744,  and,  in  1746,  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  tlie  academy  of  sciences  at  Berhn, 
and,  soon  after,  received  the  order  of 
merit  His  unliappy  restlessness  of  tem- 
per was  a  source  of  continued  disquiet  to 
him,  and  a  controversy  with  Kouig,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
completed  his  uneasiness*  At  this  time, 
his  health,  injured  by  his  northern  expe- 
dition, and  incessant  application,  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sought  relief  by  repeated 
visits  to  his  native  country.  His  disorder, 
however,  seems  to  have  uniformly  revived 
with  bis  return  to  Berlin ;  and  he  at  length 
died,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, at  the  house  of  his  fiiend  Ber- 
nouilii,  at  Basil,  in  1759,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  works,  collected  la 
four  8vo.  volumes,  were  published  at  Ly- 
ons in  1756,  and  reprinted  in  17^. 
Among  them  ar6  Discourse  on  the  dif- 
ferent Figures  of  the  Stare;  Kcfiections 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages ;  Animal 
Physics ;  System  of  Nature  ;  On  the 
Progress  of  llie  Sciences;  Elements  of' 
Geography  ;  Expedition  to  the  Polar  Cir- 
cle; On  the  Comet  of  1742;  Dissertation 
upon  Languages ;  Academical  Discourses^ 
l;pon  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  U|k)u  the 
Laws  of  Rest ;  Oi>erations  for  determining 
the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
Maura,  Santa.  (See  Leucadicu) 
Maurepas,  Jean  Fr6d6ric  Phelippeaux, 
count  de,  born  in  1701,  was,  at  tlie  early 
age  of  twenty-four  yeara,  minister  of  the 
French  marine.  At  his  suggestion,  cardi- 
nal Fleury  (q.  v.)  named  Amelot  ministei 
of  foreign  aimirs,  and  the  latter  undertook 
nothing  important  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Maurepas,  who  Anally  adra'mls- 
tered  tlte  foreign  department  himself  He 
was  hasty  in  his  deciaous,  without  system 
or  foresight,  but  quick  in  conception,  ami- 
able, flexible,  artfiil  and  penetrating.  He 
made  up  in  dexterity  what  was  wanting 
in  refieotioo,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  ministers.  An  epigram  on 
nwdame  de  Pompadour,  of  which  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author,  led  to  his 
haiiishmfint  fix>m  the  court.    Louis  XVI 
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recalled  him  in  1774^  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  iniuislry.    Keinoved  from 

Sublic  ofTuirs  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
[aurepus  bad  lost  whatever  requisite  he 
had  ever  possessed  for  the  admiuistration 
of  government  With  the  imprudence  of 
his  youth  was  novy  united  the  feebleness 
of  age.  Ho  aetained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781 ;  but 
he  was  destitute  of  the  vigor  neceasaiy  to 
avert  the  troubles  which  soon  after  shook 
the  kingdom.  France  was,  however,  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  improvements  in 
the  marine.  The  JVIemoirs  of  Maurepas, 
composed  by  Salie,  his  S8cretar}',and  edit- 
(Bd  by  Soulavie,  are  amusing,  but  careless- 
ly written.  Vergennes  (q.  v.)  succeeded 
him  in  the  ministry.  (See  Louis  XVL) 
Mauri,  and  Madritama.  (See  Afoor«.) 
3Iaurice;  count  of  Saxony,  commonly 
known  as  marslial  Saxe.    (See  Saxt.) 

Maurice,  duke,  and,  after  1548,  elecioi 
of  Saxony  (of  the  Albertiue  liue]^  bom  in 
1521,  displayed,  from  his  eai'ly  years,  great 
talents,  united  with  a  restless,  active  and 
ardent  spirit  In  1541,  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  the  Pious,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  at  the  moment 
when  the  reh^ous  disputes  had  divided 
the  German  pnnces.  Ahhoqgh  a  favorer 
of  Protestantism,  he  refused  to  join  the 
Smalcaklic  league  of  Protestant  princes, 
for  the  defence  of  the  new  docti-ines,  eitlier 
out  of  attachment  to  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohcmia>  against  whose 
broilier  Charles  V  (q.  v.)  tlie  league  was 
organized,  or  because  he  foresaw  that  it 
could  not  stand.  In  1546,  he  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  witli  tlie  emperor,  and  was 
obliged  to  execute  the  ban  of  the  empire 
agaiiist  John  Frederic,  elector  o^  Saxony 
(of  the  Ernestine  line),  and  take  |)ossession 
of  his  territories.  In  1548,  the  emperor 
conferred  on  him  tlie  electond  dignity  of 
Saxooy,  and  the  greater  jmrt  of  dje  hered- 
itary estates  of  the  late  elector.  Charles 
now  thought  the  moment  wus  come  to 
execute  bis  project  of  annihilating  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gennan 
princes,  and  renderipg  himat'lf  absolute 
master  of  Germany;  and,  aldiough  he 
artfully  maintained  a  show  of  protecting 
the  Catholics,  labored  only  for  his  own 
selfish  interests.  Maurice  was  not  slow  to 
penetrate  the  crafty  policy  of  the  ambitious 
monarch.  Convinced  that  a  forcible  re- 
eistai^ce  would  become  necessary,  be 
iif^ade  his  preparations,  in  1550,  under  the 
jpretence  of  executing  tlie  decree  of  the 
diet  agauist  Magdeburg,  conclud-ed  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Henry  II  of  France,  and 
6ome  of  .the  German  piinces  (1551),  and 


conducted  so  warihrithat  he  liad  nearly  v 
succeeded  in  makms  Charles,  who  lay 
sick  with  tlie  gout  at  Inspruck,  his  prisoo- 
er  (1552).  In  justification  of  this  unex- 
pected act  of  hostility,  Maurice  alleged  the 
detention  of  Ids  father-in-law  by  the  em- 
peror, CQnti*ary  to  solenm  promises.  The 
emperor,  upon  this,  set  firee  the  pi;inces 
whom  he  ^  held  captive,  and  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  The  result  of  this  negotiatioo  * 
was  the  famous  treaty  of  Pasaau  tq.  v.), 
July  31,  1552.  Maurice,  who  had  thus' 
jecovered  tho  favor  of  the  Protestants, 
now  thought  proper  to  give  the  emperor, 
likewise,  a  proof  of  iiis  attachment,  by 
serving  Against  the  Turks.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  eftected,  and  be  9oon  after  re- 
tunied  to  Saxony.  July  9,  1553,  he  d^ 
fealed  Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Kulnibacb,  who  refusecl  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  at  Sievershausen,  and 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  that  battle, 
two  dnys  after.  Maurice  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  great  prince  and  general,  with 
a  prudence  that  enabled  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  shortness  of  his  reign.  Saxony  is 
indebted  toliim  for  many  iMeful  institutions. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  youngest  son,  by  a  second  marriage, 
.of  William  I,  prince  of  Oran^'e,  bom  at 
Dillenburg,  15(57,  was  studying  at  Lcydeo, 
in  1564,  when  his  &ther  was  assussinated. 
.The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zcafamd, 
and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  immediately  elect- 
ed the  young  prince  sladtliolder,  and  his 
talents,  as  a.  general,  surpassed  all  expecta 
tions.  In  1590,  he  took  Breda  by  sui-prise 
Of\A  delivered  Guclderland,  Overyssel, 
Fripsland  and  Grouingen  from  die'  Span- 
lards.  With  die  chief  command,  by  lanll 
and  sea,  of  all  tlie  forces  of  the  United 
Provinces,  he  also  received  the  stadthold- 
ership  of  Guelderland  and  OveiyaBe], 
that  of  Friesland  and  Groningen  imtig. 
conferred  on  his  cousin  William,  count  of 
Nassau,  Previous  to  the  truce  of  twelve 
years,  concluded  in  1609,  about  forty 
towns,  and  several  fortresses,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  He  defeated  the  Spaq- 
lards  in  tliree  pitched  batUes,  besides  the 
naval  victories  which  were  eained  by  the 
vice-admirals  of  the  repuoUc,  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  Thus  bc" 
come  die  object  of  general  aftTection  and 
respect  to  his  countrvmen,  his  ambitiouv 
spirit  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.  To 
eflfect  Ids  purjioses,  tie  took  advantage  of 
the  religious  quarrels  of  die  Armiuians  and 
Gomarists,  or  tlie  Remonstrants  and  Coun-  ' 
ter-Remon^u-auts.    (See  Arminvms,)    U» 
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l4!kppoited  the  Qomailsts,  even  to  nets  of 
viplence  (see  Bamtvddt),  but,  notwith- 
standing »il  his  efibrta,  he  was  compelled 
tj  abandon  tils  pn^ecL  He  died  at  the 
Hague,  April  2d,  1685,  and  was  sircceeded 
by  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.  The  lifb 
of  this  staddiolder  was  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  bitftles,  sieges,  and  victories. 
War  he  understood  as  a  master,  and 
conducted  I3ce  a  hero.  His  army  was 
considered  as  the  best  school  of  the  mili- 
^  taty  ait.  The  generals  educated  under 
him  have  contributed  to  extend  his  fame. 
Like  Moutecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare 
an  of  condticdng  a  march  and  pitchhi^  a 
camp ;  like  Vaulwm,  the  cenius  of  fortifi- 
cation and  defence ;  like  Eugene,  \he  skiQ 
to  support  the  most  numerous  arfnies  in 
the  most  unproductive  and  exhausted 
country ;  like  Venddme,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  more  from  the  soldiers  than  he 
had  a  riglit  to  expect;  like  Cond^  that 
unerring  coti^  fPetil  which  determines  the 
issue  of  the  banle;  like  Charles  XH,  the 
power  of  rendering  the  troops  insensible 
to  coki,  hunger,  and  sufferings ;  like  Tu- 
renne,  that  of  sparing  human  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  Folard,  Maurice  was  the 
^eatest  infantry  general  that  had  existed 
since  the  time  of  tiie  Romans.  He  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  fVom  the  ancients, 
and  extended  it  by  the  results  of  bis  own 
and  others*  experience. 
BlAURiTins.  (See  Fnmct,  Me  of.) 
Maurokordatos.  (See  J^ihwrocoirdttto,) 
Madromicha^is.  (See  MavromichalL) 
MAtrncs,  Rabanas,  a  German  scholar, 
«f  the  age  of  Chariemagne,  who  did  much 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  nation, 
was  a  native  of  Mayence,  received  his  ed* 
ucation  in  the  Benedk;tine  monastery  at 
Fulda,  and  subsequently  went  to  Tours, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Alcuin. 
After  his  return,  m  804,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  monasdc  school  at  Fulda, 
from  which  proceeded  many  disttngitished 
scholars.  After  many  adveraides,  which 
the  diftiisers  of  bght,  in  the  dark  ages, 
always  had  to  encounter,  he  was  conse- 
crated, in  822,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  during 
the  twenty  years  that  he  held  this  office, 
the  benencial  influence  of  his  Iherary 
Bchool,  and  of  his  truly  Christian  church- 
discipline,  continued  to  increase.  Dissat- 
kfted  wiih  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he 
was  desirous  of  finishing  his  life  as  a  her- 
mit ;  but  king  Louis  the  Grerman  obliged 
bim,  in  847,  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of 
Mayence.  In  this  dignity  he  died  in  856. 
His  Latm  writings  mainly  of  a  theologcal 
nbaracter,  appeared  at  Cologne  in  16^,  in 
foho.    In  the  difiusion  and  formation  of 


die  German  language  be  iroB  very  actfv^d, 
and  so  far  succeeded  ns  to  introduce 
preaching  in  German.  He  also  conipiled 
a  Latin  and  German  glossary  of  the  Jiible, 
preserved  in  several  manuscripts, — a  valu- 
able monument  of  the  okl  German  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  printed  in  ^chil 
ter's  TV^Qurtit,  and  in  Eckardt>  Com- 
mentarii  tie  lt«6.  /Vonc 

Maurt,  Jean  Siffrein,  born  at  Vaur^s, 
in  Provence,  in  1746,  of  obscure  parent- 
age, took  bolv  orders,  and  soon  received 
several  benefices.  His  eulogy  on  F6n6- 
lon,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  attracted 
the  pubiie  notice,  and^  previous  to  the 
brealung  out  of  the  revokition,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  place  of  a  coUrt-preach- 
er,  the  priory  of  Lyons,  the  dignity  of  ab- 
bot of  Pr6nade,  and  a  seat  to  the  French 
academy.  He  allowed  his  gratitude  for 
this  {wtronage  of  government,  by  exercising 
his  courage  and  his  eloquence  in  defence 
of  the  throne.  In  1789,  tlie  abb^  Maurjr 
Was  chosen  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Pe- 
ronne  to  the  States-General,  and  became  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  opfKisitionby 
his  eloquence,  his  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge,  and,  particularly,  by  his  pre»* 
ence  of  mind,  and  his  imperturtwble  firm- 
nesB.  The  union  of  the  three  estates  in  k 
national  assembly  met  with  the  most  vi|j- 
orous  resistance  from  him,  and,  afier  it 
was  determined  upon,  he  quitted  the  as- 
seinblv  and  Versailles,  but  afterwards  re* 
turned,  and  took  an  active  part  in  that 
body.  He  defended  the  necessity  of  the 
royal  vefo,  and  opposed  the  convention  of 
the  chinrh  property  into  national  domains 
Wlien  the  latter  subject  was  discussed  foir 
the  third  time,  Nov.  9, 1789,  Maury  pro* 
duced  a  violent  excitement  in  the  assem- 
bly by  his  speech,  and,  on  leaving  the 
house,  was  saluted  by  tl^  crowd  wim  the 
cry.  J  la  larUeme  Vabbii  Mown,  Eh  Ut% 
replied  he  coolly,  le  voUa,  VMi  Madry; 
qnand  vous  le  meUriez  h  la  lanUmej  v  ver- 
riez-vou§  plus  dair  f  This  reply  produced 
a  general  laugh,  and  the  abbe  was  saVed. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in 
1793,  he  redred  to  Rome,  and  received  a 
bishopric  inpariibus  from  the  pope,  who 
sent  him  to  Frankfort  as  apostolic  nuncio 
at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.  He  was 
soon  after  (1794)  created  bishop  of  Monte- 
fkiscone  and  Cometo,  and  cardmal.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  storm.  Maur^  re- 
mained at  Rome,  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge  and  to  study.  His  pastoml 
letters  contained  expressions  of  his  abhoi^ 
rence  of  the  cruellies  committed  in 
France,  and  of  his  adherence  to  the  Bour- 
bons.   Thus  &r  ht  bad  dii^yed  a  oon- 
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•ifltency  of  character,  as  ^en  liis  deelarad 
eoeinies  acknowledged.    Bat  when  Na- 

iK>leon  ttsiirped  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
[804,  Maury  considered  the  caiwe  of  the 
Bouriions  as  hopeless,  and  thought  it  ah 
act  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  submit 
to  the  goreminent,  which  was  recog- 
msed  by  the  French  nation,  and  ^ 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.  He 
m^ht  justify  this  measure  by  his  prerious 
adherence  to  monarchical  principles,  and 
might  hope  to  be  usefiil  in  extending  the 
papal  prerogatives  in  France,  which  haA 
Deen  much  limited  by  tlie  concordate  of 
1801.  "Perhaps,  also,*  his  ambition  was 
flattered  with  the  prospect  of  thus  reach- 
ing the  highest  spirituat  digni^  in  Catho- 
lic Christendom.  However  this  may  be, 
"he  wrote  in  terms  of  the  h^^hest  admira- 
tion to  Napoleon,  and  proffered  his  alle- 
giance as  •  French  subject.  In  1804,  he 
accompanied  the  pope  to  Paris,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor, 
in  1808,  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  was  tbencefbrward  the  most 
devoted  servant  of  his  master.  All  his 
pastoral  letters,  and  his  diseourses,  recom- 
mended the  most  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  empeithr  abounded  in  the 
most  abject  terms  of  adulation.  In  1814, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  in  Paris,  and  the  capital  would  no 
longer  recognise  him  as  archbishop,  since 
he  had  no  papal  -brief  to  produce.  He 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  there  was  thrown 
mto  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  for  having 
accepted  the  arehbishopric  without  the 
consent  of  the  holy  see.  After  subjecting 
himself  to  various  humiliations,  he  was 
again  acknowtodged  as  cardinal,  but  died 
at  Rome,  in  1817,  vritbout  recovering  his 
archbishopric,  or  his  former  consideration. 
Mausoleum  (ftavmXhw)^  from  Mausolus, 
a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptuous 
sepulchre  was  raised  by  bis  wife  Artemi- 
lia.  King  Mausolus  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired in  the  year  353  B.  C. ;  and  his  wife 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  event,  that  she 
dnmk  up  his  ashes,  and  perpeniated  his 
memory  by  the  erection  t)f  this  magni^ 
cent  monument,  which  became  so  lamous 
as  to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of 
the  worid,  and  to  give  ft  generic  name  to 
lUI  superb  sepulchres.  (9^  an  essay  of 
count  Caylus,  in  the  Soih  vohime  of  the 
Mim,  de  VAcadUmie  dt$  BdUs-Lettns; 
and  Aulisio,  Dt  Mausdei  ArckUedura,  in 
Sallengre,  7V^.  IIL)  Other  famous  mau- 
soleums are  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
built  by  him  in  Us  sixth  consulate,  on  tlie 
Campus  Martiii,  between  the  Via  Fla- 
30* 


minm  and  the  liber.  *  The  ruins  are  still 
seen  near  the  church  of  St.  Roque,  and  one 
of  the  obeHrics  which  stood  before  this 
superb  building  was  found  in  the  reign 
of  pope  SIxius  V ,  and  placed  before  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  Ma^ore.  This  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustu^ 
MiEut^ellus,  Agrippa,  Germanicus,  and  of 
some  later  emperors.  The  Mttuacleum 
Hadritmi  is  now  the  casde  of  St  Angelo. 
Mavbocordato,  Alexander  (called,  by 
courtesy^t?rmc«*J,  one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  the  Greeks,  m  their  recent  revolution, 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  Fanariot 
family,  which  has  given  several  inter- 
preters and  hospodars  to  the  Porte.  He 
w^  bom  about  1790,  and  eariy  displaved 
pvoofs  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  mind, 
with  an  inclination  for  the  severe  studies. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Eastern  and 
European  languages  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  powers  of  acquisition.  He 
speaks  seven  languages  with  facility  and 
correctness.  His  knowledge  of  Turkish 
history  is  also  profound.  His  politicdl 
education  cariy  initiated  him  into  the  art- 
fbl  and  tortuous  policy  of  the  Fanariots, 
and  rendered  him  a  more  ski)fbl  states- 
man that!  the  rude  chieft  of  Greece. 
Mavrocordato  was,  for  some  time,  chiel 
nlinister  to  his  uncle,  the  hospodar  of 
Walachia,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  into  Western  Europe— Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France.  On  the  breakin|^  out 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  Alexander,  who 
was  in  France,  hastened  to  Marseilles, 
and,  partly  at  his  own  expense,  and  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  his  fti^nds,  loaded 
a  vessel  with  arms,  and  sailed  for  Greece. 
His  arriyal  at  Missolonghi  (1821)  was 
hailed  by  his  coimtrymen  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Presenting  himself  to 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  was  before  Trif- 
polizza,  Mavrocordato  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  way,  and  received 
a  commission  to  direct  the  insurrection 
then  beginning  in  EtoHa.  He  traversed 
Etolia,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  penetrated  to 
Arta,  to  confer  with  the  Suuots ;  he  also 
endeavored  to  turn  the  situation  of  Ali 
Pacha  (q.  v.)  to  the  advantage  of  t!ie 
Greeks,  and  encouraged  the  Albanian 
chiefs  in  their  disail^tion.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  internal  govern- 
ment for  Greece,  as  the  only  means  of 
sustaining  a  concert  in  the  resistance 
against  the  Turks.    Aware  of  the  impor- 

*  The  hofpodars  of  MoMavia  and  Wmlarliia 
were  iisaaUy  siyled  primct*,  and  courtesy  extend- 
ed t|^  title  to  their  tons,  &c.  Hence  Ypsilanti, 
Mavrocordato  and  Canlacuzene  sire  so  called,  but 
without  any  proper  claim  to  the  title. 
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laoce  of  PadRM  (q.  v.),  l^  used  eveiy  effovt 
to  cauMe  the  dege  of  that  place  to  he 
puehed  with  vigor,  aud  vioited  the  camp 
to  animate  t}ie  aoidiers  and  unite  tl^ 
leaders.  While  he  ¥e^  tfatw  engaged, 
the  Tui^s  sallied  out  and  surprised  the 
GreekfiL  Kavrooordatooarrowiy  escaped^ 
and  lost  his  manuscript  histoiy  of  the 
invaaioa  of  Eufope  by  the  Ttirk8--a  work 
which  bia  acceaa  to  documeiUa  in  Coii- 
atantinople  rendered  extremely  valuable. 
Theffeneral  assembly  pf  Greece  convened 
at  E^tidaiurus,  in  l)ecember,  I82I,  aud 
chose  Mavrocordato  their  president.  A 
committer  coosi^^ting  of  the  president, 
Tlieodore  Negris,  ai'chbishop  Qermauoa, 
Curadja  and  CoUetti,  was  appointed  to 
dratl  a  constitution^  which  was  leporti^ 
and  accepted  at  the  beginuiug  of  the  new 
year  (162*^),  and  Mavrocordato  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body.  (See 
Greece^  Revolution  of.)  The  exertions  of 
j^Iavrocordato  to  introduce  order  into  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  and  his 
conduct  at  Missolonghi  (q.  v.),  are  related 
in  the  aiticle  on  me  Greek  revolution 
above  referred  to.  In  1823,  the  auhuiry 
party  had  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  Mavromichali^  wa^ 
kihosen  president  of  die  executive  body,u> 
which  j&avrocoixlatQ,  /or  the  sake  of  pro- 
eierviug  oi;der,  acceptisd  the  place  of  chief 
secretary.  On  the  4euarture  of  Coloco- 
troni  fpr  the  annjc,  Mavrocordato  was 
chosen  president  of  th^  senate,  on  hearing 
of  which,  the  former  immediately  hoa- 
tened  back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  vowing  vengeance  on  th?  senate 
and  ftfavrocoraato.  The  latter  waa,  in 
«^nsequeuce,  obliged  to  flce^  and  he  re- 
tired to  llydira.  Here  he  exerted  himself 
lo  induce  the  Ilydriot  navarchs  to  de- 
spatch a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Missolonglii ; 
and  having  l)een  himself  invested  with  the 
couomand  of  Western  Greece,  he  etTeded 
that  purpose.  In  January,  1824,  loixi 
Bvron  arrived  io  Greece,  aud  found  an 
e&cient  and  ready  fiiend  in  Mavroeonbito, 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Stonhofie. 
In  182^  Mavrocordato  waa  made  Secre- 
tary of  foreign  afilurs,  and  soon  recovered 
his  former  ascendency  in  the  government 
Conduriottis,  who  was  then  president, 
chose  him  for  his  militaiy  counsellor  op 
tlie  expedition  against  Ibrahim  Paolia, 
and  although  die  n^ult  waa  unlavomblo, 
yet  Mavrocordato  showed  himself  an 
active  and  able  commander.  But  the  fidl 
of  Navarino  affimied  an  opportunity  «f  ex- 
cluding him  from  tbe admimstration^aiid 
a  coxumisston  to  regulate  the  govertmiem 
was  appointed  by  the  national  asBembl;« 


Be  haa  not  «ofe  takao  aa  active  pan  in 
publjc  ttfl&iirB. 

MAVKomcfiAJLia,  Petro  (often  called  Pa^ 
.(m  Bey)t  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oreefc 
revoludou,  was  bey  or  governor  of  Maiisa, 
the  Turks  having  heen  accustomed  to 
Bpi^mi  a  Greek  to  tlu^  poat,  to  colle<)t 
the  revenues,  because  the  inhabitooii 
would  not  aubmit  to  the  direct  govern- 
ment of  Musauhnaita.  His  influ^ce  waa 
such  amoiig  the  Maioota  that  he  might 
have  prevented  them  fiom  joining  the 
revolt,  aiul  thus  have  letaioed  a  lucrative 
situation ;  but  on  the  fuat  eymptoraa  of 
jesistaoce,he  haatiened  to  join  his  country- 
men, and  his  aubaequent  exertiooa,  the 
generous  aaccificea  of  hinopelf  and  hia 
ituniiy,  the  heroic  .4S0un|ge  and  death  of 
Ids  sona  and  rehitiona,  entitle  him  to  p. 
reapect,  of  which  even  his  ignonmoe  and 
nai'row  policy  in  ^verament^ughioot  to 
deprive  him.  In  182^  he  contributed 
essentially  to  the  relief  of  Missolofighi, 
and,  in  ^826,  oa  the  change  of  admiuiatra- 
tioi]^  which  threw  out  Mavrocordato  and 
hia  party,  Mavcomichalis  waa  a  meo>her 
of  the  commiseion  of  government  thea 
established,  ilia  son  George  Mavromi- 
xhalis  was  a  member  of  the  new  govern- 
ing commisston,  which  •vaa  formed  in 
lSl7,  on  the  datsoh^ioo  of  the  Ibrmer. 
He  had  command^  at  Navarino,  and 
display^  the  coui:age  chaimdcriatio  of  th^ 
iamily  at  the  siege  of  that  place.  Joan- 
nes, bis  youngest  aon,  a  hrave  aiul  merito- 
rious youQg  man,  fell  at  Navarino,  in 
1825.  Another,  Couaumtioe,  fell  before 
Modon,  in  182 J,  having  loo  far  outstrip 

!)ed  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy* 
Bee  Greec€9  Eevoluiion  </.) 

Max£n  ;  a  village  in  th^pircle  of  Meis- 
sen, kingdom  of  8axonv,  lamous  ibr  the 
aurreoiier  of  the  Pmasaii  general  Fink, 
with  12,000  men,  to  tiie  Austrian  general 
Daun,  Nov.  21»  17'51V  in  the  seven  yearn* 
war. 

Maximuncs^  IlerDuliua ;  the  colleague 
of  Dioc^tian.    (See  Dtpclkian.] 

Maximiuan  i,  emperor  of  Gemnany, 
BOD  and  successor  of  I<rederic  III,  bora  in 
1459,  marriedi  hi  1477,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
heiress  of  duke  Charles  the  Bold,  me  sou 
of  which  mairiage  (the  arch-duke  Philip) 
waa  the  iadier  of  Charles  V  and  Ferdi- 
nand L  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romaaa,  in  1486,  aud  aacended  the 
unperial  throne  in  14£i8,  under  very  unfii- 
vorabb  circuinatancea  Germany,  under 
the  reign  of  h'ls  predqcesaor,  bad  become 
disU»cted  and  feeUe.  Mazunilianis  mar- 
riage had,  itHleed,  brought  the  territories 
.of  Charlea  to  the  houae  ^  Auatriv,  but  b^ 
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.|iad  been  wwble  to  lodatAm  tbem'figai^ 
Ifouis  XJ  (q.  v.),  who  had  eini^^^  liitti 
of  Aitoi8,Fl(UiderB,aA(l  the  ducby  oCBue- 
dy,  while  Charks  VIU  ohtaiiM)d  Uie 
pd  oir  Anne  of  Bnttamy^  whom  Maxi- 
lifid  loarded  by  proxy.  Iq  1494, 
the  latter  was  married,  a  aeoood  time,  to 
<3ianca  Bforza  of  MUaa«  MaximiJian 
.was  euterprisingy  politic  brave,  and  of  a 
noble  and  geneixHis,  temper;  yet  hm  beat 
.plana  x)ilen  fiuled  through  hia  exceaaive 
.ardor  and  his  .  want  ^  peneiFeiaiiea, 
imd  the  miserable  administration  of  hia 
jinancea  often*  depdved  him  of  the  fruioa 
of  his  niost  fortunate  enteiprises*  In 
1493,  he  defeated .  the  TurkS)  who  had 
invaded  the  empire,  end,  during  the 
remainder , of  his  life,  he* was  able  to.  repel 
them  from  his  hereditary  territories ;  but 
he  could  not  prevent  the  separation  of 
Switzerland  (q.  v.)  from  the  German  e»p 
pue,  in  1498  and  )499.  '  His  plaim  for 
hmiiing  the  power  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy, 
and  compelling^  him-  to  renounce  iua 
claims  on.Mikm,  involved  him  ui  perpet* 
iial  war%  without  securing  to  Imn  the 
possestoou  of  Milan.  Not  less  unsuoeeaa- 
ful  was  tha  leacue  of  Cambray  ogaiust 
Venice,  which  he  coaoluded  (1508)  with 
the  pope,  Spain,  France,  Mantua  and 
llod^uu  (See  ZiecKiie.)  Maximitianafter- 
wards  tpok  the  £^  agunst  France,  and, 
ibr  the<  purpose  of  raising  money,  ceded 
Verona,  to  .  the  Venetiai^  tepHblic  for 
200,000  ducata.  Hia  measuree  in  the 
domestic  afiahs  of  the  German  empive, 
which,  for  300  years^  had  been  the  theatre 
of  barbarism  and  anarchy,  Vfem  more 
creditable.  Whiit  his  predeeeasom  had 
80  louic  vainly  attemptec^  MajamiliaB  auo* 
ceesfully  accowplisbect  In  1495,  he  had 
put  an  end  to  iTenialtroublesand  vlpleoee^ 
py  the  peqi^tual. peace  of  the  empire,  de» 
cjceed  by  the  diet  of  Wocma-  (See  Garaumy, 
^9iory  qf,)  To  supnly  the  delects  of 
the  German  laws  and  prevent  the  grooi 
abuses  of  justice,  he  adopted,  at  the  smne 
diet,  the  Homan  and  canon  laws,  aa 
subsidiary  authorities,  in  the  ilecialen  of 
difierencee^  and  ias^tuted  the. imperial 
chamber  (aee  Cksmbtr^  bii^panal\i  as  the 
aupreme  tribunal  of  the  empire.  He  pui 
%  atop  to  the  raonstroua  abuses  of  the 
W«8tphalian^e9^mc/(^  ahhough  he  waa 
-  viable  entirely  to  abolish,  those  secret- tri-i 
Ouimls.  (See  Feme*)  The  institution  of 
tha  German  eiveleS)  which  were  imettded' 
to.  secure  internal  peace  andatilety,  orisi- 
oated  from  him^  as  did  many  other  osenil 
institutioiK;  te .  the  impnovemeot  of  tb» 
govemmeoVaod  the  promotion  afaoiaioe 
and  art    MniipBiiiaii  waa  Jhimaatf  a.pioa^ 


atld  was  the  aiithor  of  a  drcimistamiftl 
but  romantic  aeeount  of  his  own  Mfe,  first 
pubhshed  in  1775,  under  the  title  Dtr 
wei$8  Kunig^  by  M.  Treitzsaurwein  (bis 
private  ~  secretai^),  toUh'  fFood-ctds  fry 
ihmti  Bfargmcar,  He  was,  fbr  a  long 
time,  considered  the  author  of  the  7^^- 
trdaak  (q- v.),  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  but 
his  secretary  Pfinzing  is  now  known  to 
-hhve  been  the  writer.  Maximilian  died 
in  1519^  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  ¥. 

MAXiMiUAir  II,  German  emperor)  son 
•of  Ferdmand  I,  bom  at  Vienna  (15m 
-was  chosen  long  of  the  Romans  in  156S, 
«nd  succeeded  his  ftitber  in  the  imperial 
dignity  in  1564;  He  was  a  pattern  of-a 
wise,  prudent  and  good  prince*  Althoufk 
he  did  not  join  the  Lutherans,  yet  he 
^vored  some  of  their  opinions,  and  grant* 
ed  to  his  subjects,  in  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions,  a  greater  religious  freedom  than  they 
had  previously  enjoyed.  His  toleration 
was  extended  to  all  his  territories,  and  led 
him  to  pronnote  the  rei^jious  peace  of 
156a  StJiman  II,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  tiie 
elaims  of  John  Sigismund,  prince  of 
.Transylvattiaj  to  Hungary,  but  the  death 
of  the  Baton  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
1567,  his  successor,  Selim,  haiHng  asreed 
to  a  tmce  of  eight  yeara,  The  latter 
renewed  the  war  in  1576,  hi  which  year 
Maximilian  died,  lie  left  two  daughters 
and  six  sons,  the  ekiest  of  whom  (Rodolph) 
Biiceeeded  hfoi,  not  only  as  emperor,  but 
also  in  to  Auatrian  hereditary  estates: 
(See  JhtitrioL)      - 

Maximilian  tsk  €^ftEAT;  elector  of 
Bavaria.    (See  Bodaria.) 

MAXiMfLrAN  I,  Joseph,  late  king  of  Ba- 
varia, was  bom  May  S7, 1756,  in  Bchwet- 
zingen,  a  village  not  far  from  Manheim. 
Hia  fiither  was  the  palatine  Frederic,  Aus- 
trian field-marBbal.  In  1777,  Maximilian 
was  made  oolhnel  of  a  French  r^ment 
inSorasburg.  In  1795,  his4)rt)ther  Charles 
died,  and  he  became  dcrke  of  Denxponts. 
In  1799,  when  the  Sutebach  palatine  line 
became  exiinet  by  the  death  of  the  elector 
Gharies  Theodore,  the  succession  passed 
to  the  line  of  Deuxpttnta  Thus  Maxi- 
milian became  elector.  By  the  peaae  of 
Prssburg<  1805),  he  became  king.  (See^ 
BaoariA,)  In  1818,  he  gave  a  constitution 
a»  \mb  kingdom,  after  having  improved  it 
in  many  respects.  He  died  Oct.  19, 1 8^: 
Maxtmiiian,  who,  when  young,  Kule  ex- 
pected to  raW  ov«r  Bavaria,  retained  til* 
ways  the  franlPneea  of  a  s<^er.  He  bad 
a  good  heart,  and  was  beloved  by  bii» 
ssb^ts.  Education,  agriculture,  the  ii- 
■«M»%  and.th^  adoMriffMUlOB  in  fenetnV 
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wen  imprDTed  under  hit  'rago.  Ifis 
daugtiter  Augusta  Ainalia,  bom  June  21, 
1788,  18  the  wyAowof  the  duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  (JBugene  Beaiibaniais);  bis  daugh- 
ter Charlotte  Augusta,  bom  Februarys, 
1792,  waa  marri^  io  1616,  to  Francis  I, 
emperor  of  Austria.  MaximilJan 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I,  bom  Au- 
gust 25, 1786. 

Maxihinus,  Caius  Julius  Veras,  the 
son  of  a  peasant  of  Thrace,  was  ortgifmlly 
a  shepherd,  and,  t^  heading  his  country- 
men against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
neighboring  baii)ariana  and  robbers,  in- 
ured him^f  to  the  kbocs  and  to  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  camp.  He  entered  the  Roman 
armies,  where  he  gradually  roae  to  the  firtt 
offices.  On  the  deioh  of  Alexander  Sevenis, 
slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  excited  by 
Ataximin^ie  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  A.  D.  235|  and  immediately 
made  his  son  bis  colleague.  The  popularity 
which  he  had  gamed  when  general  of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts 
of  barbari^,  and  no  less  than  400^perBons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conqtired  against  the  emperor's  life. 
Some  were  exposed  to  wild  besiscs;  others 
expired  by  blows;  some  were  nailed  on 
crosses;  while  others  were  shut  up  in  the 
bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  The  patri- 
cians were  peculiariy  the  objects  of  his 
cruelty,  as  if  they  were  mora  conscious  than 
others  of  his  mean  origin.  Inanexpedibee 
in  Germany,  he  cut  down  the  com,  and  laid 
waste  about  450  miles,  with  fire  and  sword. 
Such  a  monster  of  ty raony  at  last  provok- 
ed the  people  of  Rome,  The  Grordians 
were  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  their  pa- 
cific virtues  were  unable  to  resist  the  fory 
of  Maxiniin.  Afler  their  &11,  tbe  Roman 
senate  invested  twenty  of  their  number 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted 
to  their  hands  the  earo  of  the  republic 
Th^  measures  so  lughly  irritated  Mazi^ 
min,  that  at  the  first  intelligence  be  howl- 
ed hke  a  wiki  beast^  and  aunoet  destroyed 
himself  by  knocking  his  bead  agatast  tbe 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fury  was 
a  httie  abated,  he  marohed  to  Rome,  re- 
solved on  8laugbter,Uut  bis  sokUers  aabainp 
ed  of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cniel- 
^had  procured  him  the  names  of  Biinrit, 
Cy€lepe  and  PhalariSy  assassiaated  bim  in 
his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aouileiaf  A.D. 
238.  He  was  then  in  the  65lh  year  of  his 
age.  The newsof  hisdeath  was  received 
with  tbe  greatest  rajmcinosat  Rome;  ua^ 
be  thanksgivings  wece  offered,  and  whola 
hemtombe  fiamed  on  tbe  altars.  Maxv* 
mk  haabeaa  reprofltotad  by  hirtofisBs 


08 of  a  giganlie  ataturer  fae  was  eight  fb^ 
<  high, -and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  served 
as  rings  to  adom  tbe  fingera  of  his  hand. 
His  voracity  was  a»  remarkable  as  bis  cor- 
pulence: lie  ate  40  pounds  of  fiesh  a  day, 
and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine.  His  strength 


was    was  I 


could  draw  a  loaded  vragou ;  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist  be  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horso^ 
mouth,  and  cleft  youne  trees  with  bis  hand. 
liAXmiTM  (the  grtmuty,  in  general,  tliac 
magnitude  above  which  no  aggrandize- 
ment or  increase  exists  or  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ist Thus,  in  the  tinae  of  Ae  French  rer- 
olurion,  all  the  necessaries  -of  life  had  a 
price  set  upon  them,  above  whidi  ihey 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold :  this  was  called 
the  maxvnum,  l^is  regulation  was  soon 
seen  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  agricnltnre  and 
trade,  tliat  it  was  abolished;  In  mathe- 
matics, where  m  extensive  application  is 
made  of  the- notion  of  greatest  and  small* 
est  (ifumim4mand«iuif??ittm)^  by  tbe  great- 
est or  smaHeet  value  of  a  variable  quantity 
is  understood  that  value  which  is  greater 
orsanaller  than  any  preceding  or  S»liow- 
ing  one  in  the  series  of  the  values  of  this 
quandty,however  near  either  mav  be  taken 
to  that  greatest  or  l^ast  value,  l^he  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  tbe  fnaximtlln 
and  t»Mr»iiitifii,  the  deterramation  of  which 
belongs  to  the  differential  and  in  some 
more  difficnh  cases  to  the  integral  cafeula^ 
(q.  v.),  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
order  to  illustrate  tbe  sufaveet  by  a  simple 
ease,  lot  it  be  required  to  divide  a  ncmib^, 
8,  'for  instance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
|iroduct  of  tbe  nails  sbaH  be  a  nuaimttm  ; 
n  max' 


the  method  of^  maximum  and 
shows  that  the  namber  must  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts^  lor  4^mes  4  are  10^ 
while  3  thnes5  are  only  15^  twice  6  only 
lHy&c,  so  that,  aceording  to  our  abofe 
definition,  16  is  the  manmum  in  the  series 
of  numbers  soccessiveiy'  obtiunod.  (See 
the  treatisea  on  the  did^tendal  cidcultm, 
and  Tomasini^  treatise  De  MatrnU  et 
MmimiM  ad  huitiiutionet  i 
modatu  Specimm,  Pisa,  1774). 

Maxim  ITS  Tranrs,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher of  the  second  centorv,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence  betook 
his  name.  It  is  generalhf  supposed  that 
he  flourished  tmmr  Antoninus.  He  ap- 
peara  to  have  adopted  tbe  t>riaciples  of  tha  ' 
Platonic  adiool,  wi^  an  inclmation  to 
scepticism.  He  left  fitfty-one  Disserta- 
tions on  various  philosophical  topics^  stitt 
extant,  and  written  with  extreme  elo- 
quence. They  were  published  in  Greek, 
by  Stephens,  hi  15S7,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latki,  by  HeinMB»  hi  1607. 
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/  MAff  Ae  ffflfia  inoatk  in'tbe  year^  fam  31 
dajs  (in  Xa^n,  Mwm^  from  which  May 
has  been  genemlly  oefn^Dd ;  the  names  of 
the  other  months  being  aiao  of  Latin  ori- 
gfai).  Several  ecymoiogists  maintain,- how- 
ever, that  the  German  May^  or  Jlot,  is  not 
derived  fi;om  the  Latin,  but  that  JMo^  and 
MB§n$  may  both  behnig  to  one  original 
root  As  early  aft  in  the  Salic  laws,  this 
month  is  called  Me^  and  it  wonld  appear 
that  the  idea  of  vouthilil  beauty  and  love- 
liness, BO  naturally,  connected  by  noithem 
nations  with  the  month  of  May,  gave  riso 
to  its  name.  In  the  Low  Saxon,  -^^^  in 
Dutch^  Afoov,  is  beautiflil,  agreeable;  in 
Swedish,  ^iRa,  in  Icelandic,  Jlibr,  smaU, 
pretQr^  a^it^eafole;  in  ancient  Swedish, 
JIM,  a  virgm  (connected  with  num^  maidm). 
In  Lower  Brittany,  Afoe  signifies  green, 
flourishing, and  Mau^  a  field,  meadow; 
German,  Afotfe;  ioLorrmne^  ih  Afoiand 
Aft,  in  ancient  French  Afci9,  ^«,  signify 
a  garden.  Whether  all  these  must  be  re- 
fened  to  one  Teutonic  root,  and  whether 
tkis^  again,  is  coeneeted  with  the  |ncHan 
ilb|ya  (see  A^fic),.  the  goddess  of  nature) 
cannot  be  investigated  here. 

IMUT)  CiipE ;  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  bay,  on  its 
iKMthera  coast  It  is  16  miles  N.  £.*  of 
•ape  Henlopen  on  the  southern  shore. 
Lon,  74^  ay  W. ;  lat,  88^  57' N* 
Mat  Flt.  (See  EphemetiiUi,) 
MaTi  Thomas^  a  poet  and  historian,  the 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  was  bom 
about  1595.  He  studied  at  Cambridge^ 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  but  never  seems  to  have 
fallowed  the  law  as  a  proftssion.  His 
Either  having  spent  nearly  all  the  fiumly, 
astaie,  he  enjoyed  but  a  scanty  inheritance. 
Hay  was  much  noticed  by  Charles  I,  and 
the  wits  of  his  eariy  courts.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  tragedies  and  two  come* 
dies,  also  of  several  poetical  mmsktions, 
as  Vinpl's  Geoi^cs,  with  annotations ;  Lu- 
ean's  Pbarealia;  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
supplied  a  eontiouation  of  his  own,  both 
in  Latin  hexsmetem  and  in  Englisl].  Of 
bis  original  poems,  the  principal  are  Reign 
of  Henry  II,  and  the  VictorieuB  Reign  of 
Edward  III,  each  in  seven  books.  Ac- 
Qordkig  to  lord  Clarendon,  disgust  at  be- 
ia^  denied  a  small  pension,  induced  him, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  parliament,  to 
which  he  was  appointed' secretary;  and 
his  well-known  History  of  the  ParHament 
ef  Engkndi  which  began  November  3, 
1040,  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
loyaJ  party^  who  vilified  both  tbd  autlier 
and  bis  pnxittciion^  without  jneasure.   Ho 


afti^rwirds  made  an  abstract  of  this  bis- 
•tory;  under  the  title  of  a  Breviary  of  the 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  England , 
(1650,  8vo.),  and  died  a  few  months 
after  its  pubfication,  aged  fifty-fivfe,  1650. 
He  was  buried-  in  Westminet^  abbey, 
fcy  the  order  of  parliament,  wMch  also 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  was  removed  at  the  restomtion, 
and  his  bocjy  disinterred,  and  thrown, 
vritli  many  others,  into  a  pit,  dug  for 
that  purpose,  m  St.  Margaret^  church- 
yard. 

Matencb.    (SecWimfe.) 

Mayer,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Marbach  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  February  17, 1723,  passied  his  eariy 
years  in  poverty  at  EsMingen*  By  his 
private  imiustry,  without  attending  any 
academy,  he  made  himself  a  mathemati- 
etun,and  became  known  by  several  original 
essays  in  this  department,  such  as  Mlgt- 
fneine  Methode  ztcr  Avfi^sung  Geometr.' 
Probleme  (Easlhigeij,  1741);  after  which, 
he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  entered  the 
establishment  of  Hiunann,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  improvement  ot 
maps.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect to  improve  himself  in  other  branches 
of  study :  he  acquired,  fbr  instance,  an  el- 
egant Ladn  style,  which,  in  hiscircnmstan- 
ees,  did  him  much  honor.  These  various 
merits  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Got- 
tingen,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1750, 
and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  of  thnt 
place  chose  him  a  member.  About  thib 
thne,  astronomers  were  employed  on  the 
theory  of  the  moon,  to  assist  in  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea.  Mayer  overcame 
all  difficulties,  and  prepaid  the  excellent 
lunar  tables,  by  which  the  situation  of  the 
moon  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  to  a 
minute,  for  which  tables,  after  bis  death  at 
G6ttingen,  Febmary  20,  1762,  his  hens 
receiv^  dOOO  pounds  sterling,  as  a  part  of 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  English  par- 
liament for  a  niethod  of  finding  the  k>ngi^ 
tude  at  sea.  These  tables  have  immortal- 
iaed  him.  To  the  same  department  be- 
long his  Hieoria  Lunm  juxta  Systema 
Mwlmvianufn  (London,  1767,  4to.)  and 
TtiAvliK  Maiuufn  Solis  et  Lmta  (London, 
1770,  4to.)  He  also  rendered  other  sei^ 
vices  to  astronomy,  es]iecinl1y  by  his  im- 
provement of  instruments  for  measuring 
angles,  and  the  introdaction  of  the  multi- 
phcarion  circle  (which  was  afterwards 
made  move  perieet  by  Borda,  so  es  to  be 
adapted  to  the  most  delicate  operations 
of  asttxHiomy),  by  the  theory  of  wffhwition 
and  .eclipses,  by  catalogues  of  the  fixed 
staic^  ^»c.    The  maotascripn  kft  by  hnu 
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are  preserved  in  the  obiervBtQiy  aiG^ctki* 
gen.  A  part  only  of  them  have  appeared, 
Optra  infdila^ed,  iiic&<<n6«i^  (Gottingen, 
1774,  foL). 

Mayer,  or  Matb,  Sknooy  a  diatiaffuish* 
ed  German  composer,  bom  near  InffoSatadt, 
in  1764,  resided  a  long  time  in  Italy.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  but  his  inclination 
for  music  seduced  him  l^m  the  acienee^ 
and,  at  the  age  of  25  years,  he  went  t6 
Bergamo,  where  count  Peeenti  assisted 
liim,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  Venioe^ 
under  the  chapel-master  J^rtoni.  Th© 
death  of  his  patron  obliged  him  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  theorize,  and  in  1802 
the  place  of  chapeKmaster  in  Bergamo 
Mras  given  him.  He  composed  a  great 
num^r  of  serious  and  comic  operas,  ora- 
torios, canuitas,  &c.  His  principal  operas 
are  Lodoiska;  Miaterj  EUusifd;  La  Ot- 
nevra  di  Scozia;  Medea  m  Corinlo;  La 
Rosa  bianca  e  la  Roaa  r^esa;  and  MeUuia 
ed  Mtra^mjo, 

Mayhew,  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  aud  successful  mis* 
sienary  among  the  Indians,  was  born  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  in  the  year  17SM),  and 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he 
received  the  honors  in  1744.  In  youth  he 
manifested  talents,  and  great  proficieucy 
in  liis  eitudies:  he  was  ojndiiined  the  miiH 
ister  of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  June 
17,  1747.  In  this  station  he  continued* 
during  the  rest  of  has  life.  Ho  died  sud- 
denly July  9, 1766,  in  the  fovty-aixth  year 
of  his  age,  Ete  published  a  numb^  of 
sermons  and  some  controversial  trw^  by 
which  he  gained  as  high  a  reputation  as 
was  possessed  by  any  American  writer  or 
clergyman  of  his  tima  His  style  is  ner- 
vous and  chaate :  he  displayed  on  every  oe« 
caffion  critical  and  extensive  learning,  atnl 
singular  independence  of  spirit.  Most  of 
bis  writings  passed  through  several  edi- 
tkms  in  England.  The  univcrsky  of  Ab* 
erdeen  sent  him  a  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  entered  frequently  into  pol* 
itica,  and  was  termed  a  whig  of  the  first  mag- 
nilode,  or  rather  a  principled  republican. 
In  one  of  his  early  sermons,  he  held  a  \dxi-\ 
guage  which  is  remarkable  considering 
3ie  time  at  which  it  was  uttered.  ^  Hav- 
ing (said  he)  been  initiated,  in  youth,  in  the 
d(K9trine8  of  civil  liberty  as  they  ^VB^e 
taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demostfae- 
nes,  Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persona 
among  tlie  ancients,  and  such  as  Sydney, 
Milton,  Loeke  and  Hoadley  annong  the 
ntodetns,  I  liked  them ;  they  seera^  ra- 
tional. And  having  learned  from  the  Holy 
Bcriptiuvs  that  wise,  brave  and  virtuouv 
ni«a  were  always  firiendi  to  libeny^^-lhat 


Clod  gave  the  Isiadtes  a  king  in  faief  an» 
ger,  because  they  iiad  not  sense  and^ir* 
tue  enough  to  Hke  a  free  commonvt^eekh, 
and  that  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  ia, 
there  is  liberty,— «hie  made  me  conclude 
tbac  freedom  was  a  great  bleasiiig^^  Acci 
The  transaction  in  Doctor  M«^hewV»  lilb 
which  attracted  most  attention  to  hie^  wM 
his  controrersy  with  the  Mvevend  Mr. 
Apthorp^  respecting  the  proceedings  of  die 
Britidli  society  for  the  prepagation  of  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He  condemned 
their  proceedings  in  a:  masleriy  pamphlet, 
and  contended  that  the  society  were  el*) 
ther  deceived  by  the  fefHreaei^tations  of 
the  persons  whom  they  employed,  or  gov- 
erned more  by  a  regard  to  Epiecopaey 
than  to  charity.  Several  members  ot*  tho 
society  in  America  wrola  replies,  and 
even  doctor  Seeker,  archbi^op  of  Can^^ 
terbury,  embaiiied.in  the  dimmte,  in  fttvor 
of  the  society.  Doctor  Mayhew  rejoined 
with  much  cogeney,  vivaiolty  and  wit^ 
He  was  an  avowed  and  determined  enemy 
to  religious  estabMshmems  and  lest  aetSy 
and  wislied  to  prsYent  the  Bitrodnction  of 
bishops  into  the  colonies. 

Maypit,  Battue  or,  sealed  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  Chile.  It  was  fought  Aprft 
5,  1817,  Osorio  commanding  the  royaP 
ists,^aDd  Son  Martin  and  Las  Herns  tho 
patriots.  Of  the  five  thousand  men  com- 
manded by  Osorio,  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  field,  and  two  thousand^ve  hundred 
were  made  prisoners;  and  the  vicnHy 
not  only  gave  liberty  to  ChiVe,  but  enabled' 
the  Chileans  to  send  a  liberating  expedition 
against  Peru;  (See  C/i«fo,  Ptnt^  San  Mar- 
(m.)— StevefHOB^  SavPi  Ameriea^  vol^  iii, 
li.l«a 

Masarin,  Julius,  first  minister  of  Louis' 
XIV,  and  ^cardinal,  waa  born  of  a  noMe 
family,  at  Piecini,  in  Abruzzo  (according' 
to  Flassan^  at  Rome),  in  160^  He  studied 
law  at  the  Spanish  nnivieraity  of  Alcala  de 
Heoares,  «ller  leaving  which,  he  entered' 
the  military  service  of  the  pope.  He  vras' 
a  captain  in  a  corps  in  the-VaneHne,  when 
he  was  commissioned  bf  genera]  Torquo- 
to  Conti  to  negotiate  the  trace  at  Rivalta, 
Sept  16, 1630^  between  the  French,  Span- 
ish and  impterial  senarals.  The  nuncio 
Bagci  represented  hiti¥  as  a  distinguished* 
roan  to  Louie  XIII  and  cardhml  Riche- 
lieu. When  the  war  broke  out  respecting 
the  fuccesskMi  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua, - 
Mnzarin,  as  papal  minisier^  repidred  to^ 
Louie  XIII  at  Lyone,  and  bad  a  long  con^ 
ferenee  with  cardinal-  Richelieu.  Having* 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  effect  a  peace,  ho 
returned  to  Italy.  TheFrenoh^stationed  be^ 
foreCasalrwetfe'ODtli^  point  cfropewk^ 
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ho0e!lkte«,'wbeit  MazdlrlD  crflTe^ed  a  truce  et 
mx  weeks  between  theih  and  th^  Spanish 
fbrces.  On  the  etpiratten  of  the  truce,  he 
propoeeii  to  the  French  to  eon»ent  -to  a 
peace,  which  they  refused,  except  on  the 
liardest  condkiona.  He  induced  ibe  Span** 
ish  genera],  however,  to  agree  to  tbeni, 
and  returned  on  horseback,  at  full  speed, 
between  the  two  armies,  wiio  were  already 
en^^aged,  waving  bis  hat,  and  exclaiming 
••Pence  J  peace r  wIiHe  the  bulietswere 
whizzing  round  his  head.  Tbe  action  was 
suspended  and  peace  established.  By  this 
negotiation,  Mazarin  gained  the  friendship 
of  Richelieu,  and,  in  1641,  Louis  XIIT  in- 
duced Urban  VIII  to  create  him  cardinal^ 
hnmediateiy  whereupon  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Iliche- 
Beu,  on  his  death-bed,  recommended  hint 
so  stuongly  to  the  king,  that,  in  his  will, 
Louis  nominated  him  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII,  in  1643,  ^ueen  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  regent,  gave  him  the  post  of  first 
minister.  Mazarin  was,  at  that  time,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  lover  of  the  queen, 
and,  from  this  intimacy,  some  have  at- 
tempted to  derive  the  origin  of  the  iron 
moBk.  (q.  V.)  He  at  first  conducted  with 
much  modesty.  But,  notwithstat^ding  this 
moderation,  which  did  not  last  long,  a 

S>werful  party  was  fomied  against  him. 
e  was  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  bn  per- 
son, his  manners,  his  pronunciation,  were 
ikiade  subjects  of  ridicule.  Tbe  people, 
itioreover,  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
taxes.  Th^  circumstances  resulted  in  a 
civil  war.  (Seei^oncie.)  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  St  Germain  whh  tbe 
king,  and  the  minister,  whom  the  parlia- 
mpent  regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  pubha 
tranquilijty.  Spain  took  part  in  the  com- 
motions, and  the  archnlnke,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  assembled  troops.  This 
obliged  the  queen,  who  was  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  wage  war,  in  1649,  to 
oome  to  a  compromise  with  the  parlia-  , 
ment  The  pariiiament  retained  the  liber- 
ty of  convening  itself  of  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  deprive  it,  and  the 
court  kept  us  minister,  whom  parliameni 
and  people  had  attempted  to  overthrow. 
But  the  prince  of  Cond^  to  whom  the 
state  was  indebted  lor  this  reconciliation^ 
allowed  little  moderatton  to  either  party. 
Mazarin  was  ridiculed'  by  hhn,  the  queen 
treated  with  disdain,  and  the  government 
mocked.  Mazarin,  forced  to  be  ungrate- 
Ail,  therefore  penuaded  the  queen  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  him,  with  hm 
brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke 
of  Loogueviue,    But,  in  1651,  ths  parlia- 


meiit  issued  an  edict,  banishing  Mazariil 
from  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  the  court 
to  release  Hie  princes.-  They  entered  Par- 
is as  if  in  triumph,  while  the  cardinal  fled, 
first  to  Liege  and  then  to  Cologne.  But 
even  from  thence  did  this  minister  rule  the 
eourt  and  France.  In  FctMiiary,  1652j 
the  king,  now  arrived  at  age,  recalled 
Mazarin,  who,  us  Voltaire  Says,  came  to 
France  ••less  like  a  minister  restmiing  his 
office  than  like  a  ruler  taking  possesion 
again  of  his  states."  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  army  of  7000  men,  which  he 
kept  on  foot,  at  his  own  expense,  that  is, 
with  the  public  money,  which  he  appro- 
priated to  his  o%vn  use.  On  the  first  infor- 
mation of  his  return,  Gaston  dX^rleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIIT,  who  bad  demand- 
ed the  jemoval  of  the  cardinal,  levied 
trooi)s  in  Paris,  and  the  pariiament  renew- 
ed Its  decrees,  banished  Mazarin,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  At  the  same 
time,  tbe  prince  of  Cond6,  in  league  with 
die  Spaniards,  put  himself  in  motion 
against  the  king,  whose  army  wi^s  com- 
manded by  Turenne,  who  had  left  the 
Spaniards.  Several  indecisive  battles 
were  fought :  the  war  ceaded  and  was 
renewed  at  intervals.  The  cardinal  found 
it  necessary  again  to  leave  the  court,  and 
repaired  to  Sedan,  in  1653,  after  which 
the  king  again  took  possession  of  Paris. 
To  restore  entire  tranquiUity,  Louis  hod 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  dis^ 
missed  his  minister,  while  he  praised  his 
services,  atod  lamented  his  banishment. 
But  quiet  having  returned,  the  king  invit- 
ed him,  in  February,  1653,  back  to  Paris. 
Louis  received  him  like  a  father,  the  peo-» 
pie  like  a  master.  The  princes,  the  am- 
CMbBsadors,  and  die  parliament,  hastened  to 
wait  upon  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
provinces  were  soon  entirely  quelled,  and 
Cond6,  who  had  fled  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  was  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Mazarin  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  Spain  with  redoubled  zeal,  and, 
§Sr  that  end,  formed  an  alliance,  in  1656, 
with  Cromwell.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
tained for  France  an  honorable  peace.' 
He  negotiated  himself,  in  1659,  with  the 
Spanish  minister  Rare,  on  the  isle  of 
Pheasants.  This  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  kinff 
with  the  Infanta.  Both  negotiations  did 
great  honor  to  Mazarin's  policy.  He  was 
BOW  more  powerful  than  ever:  he  appear- 
ed with  regal  pomp,  behig  reguhirly  at- 
tended by  a  conifHiny  of  mi^keteer  guards, 
in  addition  to  his  body^gnard.  The 
queen  mother,  on  the  contrary,  lost  her 
hiduence.    During  this  tune  of  repose^ 
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notbtDg'wur  doae  l^  Mazann  for  the  ad** 
muustratioo  of  justice,  for  trade,  naval 
power  and  finances.  Neither  were  his 
oigbt  yoars  of  unlimited  dominion  ibarked 
by  a  single  honorable  iiistitudon.  The 
coiUgt  des  quatrt  nationa  was  fii«t  esfab* 
li^^  by  his  testameut.  The  finances  ha 
administered  hke  the  steward  of  an  ui- 
volved  master.  He  accumulated  over 
200,000,000  livres,  in  doing  which,  he  oflen* 
made  use  of  means  unworthy  of  an  hon- 
orable man.  According  to  Flassan,  hc^ 
had  an  income  of  1,800,000  livres,  and  a 
property  of  twenty-two  millions,  equiva^ 
lent  to  about  double  the  sum  of  the  money 
of  our  time.  This  disquieted  hun,  when 
he  perceived  his  end  approaching.  Col- 
bert therefore  advi£»ed  him  to  n^ike  the 
king  a  present  of  all  his  treasures,  who 
would  infkilibly  return  them  to  huii.  The 
king  accepted  the  present,  and  the  cardi- 
nal had  already  begun  to  feel  uneasy, 
when  the  king  returned  it  to  him,  afler 
the  lapse  of  uireo  days.  Mazann  died 
March  9,  1661.  He  left  as  his  hek  the 
marquis  La  Meilleraie^  who  married  his 
niece  Hortensia  Mancini,  and  assumed 
tlie  dtle  of  duke  of  Mazarin«  He  had, 
besides,  a  nephew,  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
and  four  other  nieces,  who  were,  married 
to  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  constable  Co- 
lonna,  the  duk«  of  MercoBur,  and  the  duka 
of  Bouillon.  Charles  JI  (Stuart),  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassments,  had  sued  for 
one  of  them;  his  afiairs  having  im- 
proved, Mazaria  offered  her  to  him,  but 
now  received  a  negative  answer.  Maza* 
rin  and  Ri<;helieu  have  oflen  been  com- 
pared together:  ** Mazarin,"  eays  H^nault, 
^  was  as  mild  as  Richelieu  was  vehement. 
One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  men.  His  policy  was 
characterized  rather  by  finesse  and  for* 
bearance  than  by  force.  The  last  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  use  only  when  otlier 
means  were  inadequate;  and  his  un- 
derstanding gave  him  the  courage  which 
circumstances  required.  Bold  at  Casal, 
quiet  and  active  at  Qoloffne,  enterpriaing, 
as  when  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  the 
princes,  but  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies  and  the  boasungs  of  Ids  col- 
leagues,— he  heard  tlie  munnurs  of  the 
people  as  from  the  shore  he  would  have 
heard  the  raginga  of  the  hiIlows»  In 
JUchelieu  there  was  something  greater, 
more  comprehensive,  less  constrained ;  in 
Mazarin,  more  adroitness,  more  caution, 
and  less  vaiiation.  The  one  was  hated  | 
the  other  was  derided ;  but  both  ruled  ilui 
state."  Mazarin  flattered  tlie  enemies 
whom  Richelieu  would  have  ordered  to 


be  beheaded.  Hi*  UdeatB^werejKKMiffi* 
cienUy  prominent  to  conceal  his  ambiuon^ 
cupidity,  titnidity,  artfulness  and  mean- 
nesa.  His  greatest  merit  was  his;  skill  iu 
diplomacy.  For  this  he  possessed  aU  the 
necessary  finesse,  pliancy,  and  knowled^ 
of  human  nature,  and  eidubited  them  m 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  and  that  of  the 
Pyrenees,  He  added  Alsace  to  Frapc% 
and  perhaps  anticipated  that  JPrance  might 
soihe  day  give  laws  to  Spain.  The  out^ 
ward  appearance  of  the  cardinal  was  very 
prepossessing :  with  the  finest  counte- 
nance, he  united  the  most  agreeable  tone 
in  conversation,  which  won  all  whom  he 
wished  to  please.  He  allured  men  with 
hopes.  His  heart  was  cold,  equally  des- 
titute of  hatred  and  friendship.  .His  com- 
posure was  to  be  disturbed  by  no  passion, 
and  no  one  coukl  elicit  from  him  a  secret* 
Towards  private  persons,  he  ofien  fiurgot 
his  promises,  but  public  treaties  lie  con- 
sciendousjy  observed,  in  order  to  restore 
the  influence  of  France,  which  Richelieu 
had  neglected.  Mazarin's  letters  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  of  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees  have  been  several  times  printed. 
(See  Aubery's  HisL  du.  Card*  Maxarin 
(Amsterdam,  1751,4  vol&);  andParaUUt 
du  Card*  deBiekdUu  et  du  CartL  Mazarittf 
by  Richard  (Amsterdam,  1716) ;  *Iso  RetzV 
Jjd^moiraJ) 

,  Mazkppa,  John;  hettman  of  the  Coe- 
sacks,  bom  in  Podolia,of  one  of  the  many 
poor  noble  Polish  fiimilies,  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  employments  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  He  was 
page  to  John  Casimir,  who  was  fond  of 
pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of 
tlie  aits  and  of  Uteratura.  Mazeppa  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  va- 
rious usefiil  accomplisliments.  An  in- 
trigue was  the  fbundauon  of  Ids  future 
elevation.  A  Polish  nobleman,  hs^inff 
surpriseti  Mazeppa  with  his  wife,  boui^a 
him,  naked,  iu  revenge,  upon  a  wild 
horse,  and  committed  him  to  his  fate. 
The  horse  was  from  the  Ukraine,  and 
directed  his  coui«e  tliither.  Some  poor 
peasants  found  him,  half  dead,  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  remained  among  them, 
and.  theur  warlike,  rovmg  life  suited,  his 
disposition.  He  made  hunaelf  conspicu- 
ous and  beloved  by  his  dexterity,  bodily 
strength  and  courage.  His  knowledge 
and  sagacity  pit)cuied  him  the  posts  of 
secretary,  and  a4iutnnt  to  the  hettmau 
Samoilowitz,  and,  in  1687,  he  was  elected  "* 
in  his  place.  He  gained  the  conBdence 
of  Peter  the  Great,  who  loaded  him  with 
honors,  and  he  was  finallv  made  prince 
of  the  Ukraine*    His  restless  spirit  now 
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tnade'faim  Ritflv^to'thtfoweff^the  yoke 
of  subordinatkw.  He  joined  with  Charles 
XII,  w1k>  had  just  given  %  king  to  Poland^ 
and  lumed,  hy  tm  wiBistance,  to  withdraw 
hiaiself  from  his  allegiance  to  the  cear, 
and  to  unite  the  Ukn^ne,  under  certain 
eonditioflt,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  These 
and  other  ititriguas  of  Mazeppa  against 
Peter  were  at  mi  revealed  to  the  latter  by. 
Kotschubey,  general  of  tlie  Coesacksi  and 
Jsm,  governor  of  Pokawa.  Pater  put  no 
confidence  in  these  charges,  but  sent  both 
the  accusers  to  Mazeppa  himself  for  pun- 
ishment. H^  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
them  to  be  executed.  At  lengdi  the  eyes 
of  Peter  were  opened ;  many  partisans  of 
Hazeppa  were  arrested  and  executed,  and 
he  himself  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  then 
went  'over,  with  a  few  adherents,  to 
Chades  XII,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 
After  the  defeat  at  Pultawa,  Mazeppa  fled 
to  Benler,  where  he  died  1709..  Lord 
^ron  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a 
poem. 

MjlZzola^  or  Mazzvoli,  Francesco 
(called  U  Parme^iano),  one  of  the  n>ost 
ajsthaguished  pnmters  of  the  Lombard 
school,  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503^  was  the 
eon  of  Fihppo  Mazzola,  a  painter, sumam- 
ed  DaW  ErbelU.  In  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  e^cuted  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  which 
displays  his  remarkable  talents.  Correg^. 
ffio*s  presence  in  Parma,  in  1531,  ^ve 
hhn  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  style  of  that  master.  In  1522, 
Mazzola  painted,  among  other  works,  a 
Bladonna,  with  the  holy  Children,  a  St* 
Jerome,  and  a  St.  Bemardin  of  Feltri,  a 
eelebitited  oil-painting,  which  is  preserved 
ia  the  monastery  Delia  Nunziata,  but 
which  has  suffered  from  time  and  unskil- 
fill  hands.  In  Rome^  which  the  young 
artist  visited  in  1523,  with  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  pope  Clement, 
the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him,  the  influence  of  which 
IS  perceptible  in  his  subsetjuent  paintings^ 
m  which  he  aimed  at  a  union  of  Correg- 

S'o's  grace  with  Raphael's  expressbn.  On 
«  capmre  of  Rome,  in  1527,  he  sufierejd 
mat  losses,  and,  after  that  event,  went  to 
Bologna.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
pliintings,  execut^  in  that  ci^,  are  his 
St.  Rocn,  the  Madonna  deUa  Mosa,  now 
at  Dresden,  and  St.  Margaret  He  soon 
remrned  to  Parma,  and  there  executed  the 
Cupid  making  a  Bow,  and  painted  several 
works  for  the  church  Delia  Steccata. '  But 
bis  health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  impris- 
oned by  the  overseers  of  that  building, 
who  had  advanced  him  the  money  for 
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grotto  which  he  neglected  to  iiinsh.  Be- 
ing set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  complet- 
ing them,  he  fled  to  Casalmaggiore,  where 
he  died,  in  1540.  His  works  are  not  nu- 
merous^ much  of  his  time  having  been 
vrasted  in  the  search  afler  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  With  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  hi^  art,  Mazzola  united  great  cor^ 
rectuess  of  drawing.  Algarotd  and  Mengs 
accuse  him  of  being  sometimes  guilty  of 
aflectation  in  his  attempts  at  grace,  and 
Fiorillo  objects  to  his  too  great  use  of 
curved  linos,  and  to  his  iuvohriug  the 
limbs.  His  fire,  grace,  correct  drawlugi 
boldi^ess  of  touch,  and  ease  of  composition, 
are  undeniable. 

Mazzuchslij,  Giammario,  coimt,  a  no*, 
bleman  of  Brescia,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  JVb^me  iMiorkhe  e  <:ritkh€ 
iniomo  alia  ViiOy  oUe  htvtrmom  td  agli 
ScritU  di  Archimidt  Siracusano ;  ha  vka 
di  Pietro  Areiino,  He  also  commenced  a 
larf^e  and  valuable  biographical  work, 
Gh  Scrittori  d'^Jtalia,  of  which  he  only  fin- 
ished the  two  first  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
leaving  a  large  collection  of  materials  for 
tlie  subsequent  parts.  Mazzuchelli  died 
in  1765.  During  his  life,  was  published 
his  Museum  MazxuchelUanumy  aeu  AumM- 
maia  Vxrcrum  Doctrina  pr^tstan^Mn  (1761, 
folio.) 

Mbaco,  or  Kio  $  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Ni« 
phon,  160  miles  south-west  Jeddo;  Ion. 
153°  3(y  E.;  lat.  35°  24'  N.  It  was  once 
tlie  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire:  it  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  capita],  the  residence 
of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  sovei:eign,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  empire,  the  imperial  almanac  being 
published  here,  and  most  of  the  boMu 
that  circulate  through  Japan.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  in 
a  fertile  and  spacious  plain,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  ibr  the  most  part  cov^ 
ered  with  stately  temjiles,  monasteries^ 
burying-pkices,  and  pleasure-houses. 
Three  nvers  unite  their  streams  in  thd 
centre  of  the  city,  whence  the  place  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  towns.  This 
two-fold  city  appears  to  have  been  about 
twenty  miles  in  len^,  and  nine  or  ten  in 
breadth,  when  in  its  full  splendor,  bendes 
its  large  suburiis,  and  the  imperial  palacoi 
which  is  a  city  by  itself  and  divided  fioni 
the  rest  The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
but  straight.  Population,  near  500,000, 
exclusive  of  several  thousands  that  com- 
pose the  dairi's  court,  and  the  bonzes  and 
nuns,  who  amoufit  to  above  52,000.  Its 
tempies  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very  magnificent.    Meaco,  though  much 
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decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
is, the  grand  store-house  of  the  maoufac-> 
tores  of  Japan,  and  of  foreign  and  homei 
merchandise,  and  the  principal  seat  of  its 
commerce.    (See  Japan.) 

Mead,  Richard,  a  Celebrated  English 
physician,  bom  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  dis* 
seming  minister,  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  liecame  an 
intimate  with  his  fellow-pupil  Boerhaave^ 
He  afterwards  tnivelied  in  Italy.  He  re- 
tmmed  to  England  in  1696,  and  became 
very  distingtiished  in  liis  profession.  In 
1702,  he  published  Mechanical  Account 
of  Poisons,  which  he,  long  after,  republish- 
ed in  an  improved  form.  On  the  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
1719,  he  published  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing PesCilential  Contagion,  which  passed 
throuffh  many  cdidons.  He  interested 
hiniself  much  in  the  introduction  of  inoc- 
nlation  for  the  small^oox,  and  assisted  in 
the  preliminary  expeiiinents  niade  on 
condemned  criminals.  In  1727,  he  was- 
appointed  physician  to  king  Geoi^  II. 
Among  his  later  writings  are  his  treatises 
De  bnpeno  Solis  etc  Lutub,  in  Corpofa  hU" 
nuina  et  Morbis  indt  oriwidis  (1746) ;  De 
Morhis  Biblicis  (1749) ;  and  M&nUa  Mtdi- 
^(1750).    He  died  in  1754. 

Meadow  Lark  (^tturitm  ludtmdanus^ 
Lin.;  alauda  magna^  Wils.^  This  well" 
icnown  and  beautiibl  Species  Is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  XJ,  States,  in  pasture- 
fteMs  and  tneadows,  •specially  the  latter, 
from  which  chx;tmistanee  its  common 
name  is  derived.  The  meadoW-hu"k  is 
seldom  or  never  rieen  in  woods,  except 
where  they  are  open,  and,  itistead  of  un- 
derjvood,the  ground  is  clothed  \vith  grass. 
After  the  bnilding  season  is  over,  these 
bhtis  colfect  hi  ftocka  When  they  alight, 
it  is  generally  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
tr«e  or  shrub,  whence  they  pom  forth  a 
clear  but  melancholy  note.  Their  nests 
are  generally  built  In  or  below  a  thick  tuft 
of  grass,  and  are  composed  of  dry  grass. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
tHiite,  marked  wfth  specks,  and  sev- 
eral blotches  of  reddish-brown,  partic- 
ularly at  the  larger  end.  Their  food  con- 
tests of  caterpillars,  grob-worms,  beetles, 
&c.  Tirt  meadow-lark  is  about  ten 
itiches  and  a  haif  m  length.  The  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
ornamented  by' an  oblong  crescent  of  a 
deep  velvety  black,  on  the*  lower  part  of 
the  throaL    (See  Wilson's  OmUhd.] 

Meadville;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
6f  Crawford  county,  Penn^lvania,  87 
miles  south  of  Erie ;  lat  41**  37'  N. ;  Ion. 
W IV  W. ;  population,  m  1830, 1070.   It 


IB  very  pleasantijr  sitaated,  T^gniariy  hdd 
out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  bark, 
an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  highly  pespectable 
academy,  and  two  printing-officesr  It 
is  a  flourishing  «own,  connected  wi^ 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  1^  tum^ 
pikes.  Alleghany  college,  at  Meadville^ 
was  incorporated  in  1S17.  The  college 
edifice,  named  Bentley  haH,  is  19K)  feet  by 
40,  of  three  stories,  and  has  an  elevated 
and  pleasant  situation.  The  tiforary  eon*^ 
sists  of  about  800Q  volumes.  The  institn-' 
tion  is  under  the  direcdon  of  a  board  of 
fifty  trustees.  Commencement  is  held  oir 
the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  The 
ftinds  of  the  institution  are  not  adequate 
to  its  objects ;  and,  in  18{K),only  nine  stu- 
dents had  giwlfmted  at  A^legbany  college^ 

Meal-Tub  Plot.    (See  Popish  ^ht,) 

Mean  ;  the  middle  betwee»  two  ex-' 
tremes :  thus  we  say,  the  **  mean  nMAibn 
of  a  planet,"  its  "mean  distance,"  &c.,  to 
fflgiiify  a  motion,  or  distance,  whk;b  as 
much  exceeds  the  least  motion  or  distance 
as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest.  The 
mean,  er  mean  proportion,  is*  the  second  of 
any  three  proportions.  Li  an  arithtnetiea! 
proportion,  the  mean  ishalf  the  sum  of  the 
extremes;  in  a  geometrical,  the  metm  w 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  ex- 
ti«mes.  Mean  time  is  the  mean  or  average 
of  apparent  time.  (See  TVme,  and  J5ft«i- 
Hon  of  Tvne,\ 

Measles  [piJbeola,  ftom  mJer,  red)  j  an^ 
exantbemadc  disease,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  phy- 
^ians;  the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  is  uncertain.  It  is  com- 
municated bythetoQch  of  infected  per- 
sons or  thingx.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 
Persons  of  iril  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks; 
but  it  is  more  common  in  infimta^  and 
rarely  afl^cts  an  individual  a  second  dme. 
The  symptoms  are  hoarseness^  cough, 
drowsi'ne^  and,  about  the  fourth  ^y,  an 
eruption  of  small  red  spots  (hence  the 
name  measles;  German,  Masem,  spots), 
which,  after  three  days,  end  In  scales. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  fover,  attended 
with  the  usual  fobrile  aflfections.  Thtf 
measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  often- 
of  a  putiid  tendency,  although  such  a  dis- 
position somethne^  prevails.  In  the  case 
of  the  simple  measles,  the  best  treatment 
is  abstinence  from  food,  and  the  use  of 
mild,  mucilaginous,  sweetened  drinks. 
Bleeding  is  only  proper  in  the  inftamma- 
tory  measles.  Some  writers  have  treated 
the  measles  as  merely  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin;  but  this  is  only  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself. 

AfzAstmEa'-  The  general  prind;^  that 
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iiinpfieity  and  xraifyntt^  are  the  result 
of  aid¥&iicement  in  ctviiizatioii,  is  striking^ 
}y  exemplified  in  the  case  of  measures. 
Formerly,  eveiy  proTinoe,  atid  almdst 
eveiy  place  of  importance,  had  its  own 
measures,  which  proved  a  most  perplexm^^ 
hiQderance  to  commercial  intercourse.  In 
modieni  times,  many  attempts  at  uniAmn- 
ity  have  heen  made.  Two  modes  roost 
naturaUy  siiggestsed  themseJves^-Hiither  to 
declare  the  measures  of  one  place  or  prov*« 
ince  the  -universal  measure  (as  has  been 
done  ID'  Ei^landj  wlierf",  by  an  act  of 
variiament,  m  June,  1824,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  d^ 
dared  to  be  the  standards  for  wetglits  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm,  and  in 
Prussia,  where  the  Berlin  weights  and 
measures  were  made  the  rule  for  the 
whole  kingdom),  or  to  er^blish  new 
measures,  founded  upon  unalterable  priii^ 
Gtples,  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  as  ba» 
been  done  in  France,  llie  latter  is  ohvi- 
oosiy  ihe  most  rational  and  nroet  just,  be- 
cause it  is  arbitrary  to  make  a  whoto 
country  follow  the  roeosin^  of  the  eapkal, 
or  of  a  province,  if  these  measures  them* 
salves  have  nothing  in  particular  to  ree« 
ommend  them.  In  the  article  Fhrncc^ 
division i>ea»uz/  Measvopes,  is  giren  a  brief 
aecoont  of  that  admimble  system,  thej)bU- 
oaophkal  cbaraoter  of  which  is  bringing  it 
more  and  more  into  use  among  tlie  i^med 
of  the  Itkuppean  contmeat.  (l-'or  mora 
information  respecting  it,  see  Delamboe's 
Bast  du  S^hne  mitrique;  Giodidt^  by 
Puissant;  and  Manwi  di9  Paiis  et  Me- 
MiTM,  by  Tarbe.)  The  English  yard  is  de- 
termined by  osciUationB  of  a  pendulum  at 
London.  This  is  stiU  an  arbitrary  stand- 
ard, OS  the  oscillations  vary  in  d^rent 
psrallels  of  latitude.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so 
arbUrary  as  the  taking  the  foot  of  Louis 
XIV  for  a  measure,  yet  it  is  not  so  philo- 
sophical as  tlie  French.  In  the  U.  States, 
the  English  fjydtem  of  measures  and 
weights  has  been  followed..— See  the 
interesting  Report  vpon  Wtights  and  Mtas- 
urts^  by  John  Quincy  Adaujs,  when  scc- 
retaiy  of  state  (Washini^on,  1831),  in  con^ 
sequence  of  an  apt  ol  congress.— Meas- 
ures are  either 

'  1.  length ; 

3.  surSice; 

3w  solidity  or  cafjacity ; 
measures  of'  4-  force,orgravitv,orwhat,js 
commonly  called  weigfd  ; 

5.  angles ; 
(d  time; 
and  their  respective  standards  are,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  a  jrard,  square 
ywrdiOrdi»xxf^  <>^<^  acre,acubiayard, 


a  gallon,  pomid  weiglit,  degree^  mbrote^ 
The  English  act  already  alhided  to,  for  es- 
tablisbing  uniform  roeasares  thronghontt 
die  realm,  end  called  the  od  ofumfbrmiiy^ 
took  effect  Jan.  1, 182a  The  system  thusf 
established  is  called  the  impmtil  system. 
Its  rationale  is  as  foUows :  Take  a  pendu-^ 
kim  which  will  vibrate  seconds  in  London, 
on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum ;  ditide  , 
ail  that  part  thereof  which  heb  between 
the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 
oseiilatiou  into  391,393  equal  parts ;  theft 
will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imp^riiil 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot;  sikL 
thtf^-six  wiiereof  make  a  jrard.  Th^ 
standard  yard  is  ^  that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the 
^Id  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now* 
m  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  hous9 
of  commons,  whereon  the  words  and  fig*^ 
ures  *  Standard  yard,  1760*  are  engraved,' 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  stand*- 
ard  of  the  measure  of  length  called  a  yard; 
and,  as  the  expansibitity  of  the  metal 
wouM  cause  some  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  rod  in  different  decrees  of  tempera* 
ture,  the  act  determines  mat  the  brass  i»d- 
in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of. 
62°(Fahrenh^).  The  measure  is  to  be  de*J 
nominated  the  ta^Mrui^  standard  yard,  and 
to  be  the  only  standaid  whereby  ail  other 
meaaoreo  of  lineal  extension  shall  be  com- 
puted. Thus  the  foot,  the  itich,  the  pole^. 
the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear  th(» 
same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standMti 
yard  as  they  have  hitherto  borne  to  the 
yard  measure  in  general  use."  Th^  act 
also  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  yard,  in  cane  of  loss,  destmc* 
tion,  or  d^eement,  by  a  vdereace  to  an 
invariable  natnral  standard,  which  is  to  bo 
that  proportion  which  the  yasd  bears  t9 
the  length  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  wtc^ 
onds  of  time  in  me  latittide  of  London,  in> 
a  Tocttum  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  which  in^ 
found  ta  be  as  thir^-six  inches  (the  yaffd)to: 
39.1393(the  pendulum);  thus  a  sure  naeana 
is  established  to  supply  the 'lees  which, 
might  by  poesibiliw  occur.  Take  a  eiibe[» 
of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  6aP 
of  temperatiire,^  by  Fahrenhdt^  thewMOBi* 
eter;  (et  this  be  weighed  by  any  vreightv 
and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  250458 
equal  parts,  thev  will  1000  of  such  partsi 
be  a  troy  gram ;  and  7000  of  those  graintr 
will  be  a  pound  avoiidupoiiv  the  operatioii' 
havinff  been  performed  in  ur.  Tea 
pounds,  sQch  as  those  memioiied^  of  di»> 
tilled  water,  at  69^  of  tempevatiu^  will  be 
a  gallon,  vrhieh  galkn  will  contain  377 
c«]t^  inches,  and  VV^  P^>^  ^  another 
cilhieiadu    The  standaid  poond  is  d«lep 
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mined  to  be  that  etandaid  pound  troy 
weight,  mtde  in  the  veer  1758,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clerk  of  tlie  house  of  com- 
jDDone ;  such  weight  is  to  be  denominated 
the  imperial  standard  troy  pounds  and  is  to 
be  *^  the  only  standard  measure  of  weight 
from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  de^ 
rived,  computed  and  ascertained ;  and  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  pound  is  to  be 
an  ouBoe,  and  one  twentieth  part  of  such 
ounce  a  pennyweight,  and  one  twenty- 
iburth  port  of  such  penny  weisht  a  grain ; 
ao  that  5760  such  gnaoa  shall  be  a  pound 
troy,  and  7000  auoh  grains  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  an  ounce  avoirdupois, 
and  one  sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  a 
drachm."  If  the  standard  pound  shall  be 
lost,  destpoved  or  defused,  the  act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  recovered  by  reference  to 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it 
having  Men  ascertained  that  a  cubio  inch 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  the  temperature  of  63P  (Fah- 
renheit), and  the  bafometer  at  30  inches, 
is  equal  to  252.458  grains;  and,  as  the 
fltanwd  troy  pound  contains  5760  such 
srains,  it  is  tnerefore  eAablished  that 
tne  original  standard  pound  may  be  at  any 
time  recovered,  by  making  another  weight 
to  bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to  a 
o«ibic  inch  of  water.  The  standard  gaUon 
IS  determined  by  the  act  to  be  such  meas- 
Ufo  as  shall  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air,  at 
tiM  temperature  of  62°  (Fahrenheit),  and 
the  baiometer  at  30  inches;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  in^iterud 
tUmdnrd  gaUoUt  and  the  unit  and  only 
standard  measure  of  capacity  to  be  used, 
as  well  for  wine,  beer^  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  gooda  not  meas- 
ured by  heaped  measure;  aiid  all  other 
measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallou, 
the  quart  being  the  fourth  part  of  such 
gallon,  and  the  pint  one  eighth  part,  two 
such  gallons  niaking  a  peck,  eight  such 
gallons  a  bushel,  and  eight  such  bushels  a 
quarter  of  cora,  or  otl^r  diy  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaped  measure.  The 
standard  for  heaped  measure,  for  such 
things  as  are  commonly  soid  b^  heaped 
measure,  such  as  coal,  culm,  hooe,  nsh, 
potatoes,  fruit,  &C.,  is  to  be  <<  the  afore- 
said bushel,  containing  eighty  pounds  av- 
oordupois  of  water,  as  afiuiesaid,  the  same 
bdng  made  round  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches  from  outnde  to  outside  f  and 
ffoods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measure  are  to 
be  heaped  ^ia  tba  form  of  a  cone,  such 


cone  to  be  4if  tlie  bei|^  of  at  least  sbr 
inches,  die  outside  Of  the  bushel  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  oone.** 
Three  such  bushels  are  to  be  a  sack,  and 
twelve  such  sacks  a  chaldron. — Stricken- 
Mtaautc  The  last-mentioned  goods  may 
be  sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  the  standard  weight,  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  but  for  every  other  kind  of  goods 
not  usually  sold  by  heaped  measure,  which 
may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  measure,  tiie 
same  standard  measure  is  to  be  used,  but 
the  goods  are  not  to-  be  ^leaped,  but 
stricken  with  a  round  stick,  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from 
end  to  end.  Copies  and  models  of  tho 
standard  of  length,  weight  and  measure, 
are  to  be  made  and  verified  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  treasury,  and  every  coumy 
to  be  supplied  with  them  for  refereuee 
whenever  required.  Existing  weights 
and  measures  may  be  used,  being  mamed 
so  as  to  show  the  proportion  they  have  to 
the  standard  measures  and  weights ;  ta- 
bles of  equaUzatiott  of  the  weights  are  to 
be  made  by  the  treasury ;  tables,  also,  for 
the  customs  and  excise,  by  which  the 
duties  will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  what  they  are  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  in  the  weigiHs 
and  measures.  The  measures  now  in 
use  in  England  and  the  U*  States  are  as 
follows: 

I.  MEASURE  OP  LENGTH. 
'  IS  Inches         *=:  1  fool 

3  feel  :=  1  yard 

b  1-2  vardt     =:  1  rod,  or  pole 

40  poie«  =z  1  furlong 

8  furlongs        :^  1  mile 

69  1-15  miles  zz  1  degree  of  a  great  circle  of 
the  earth. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
which  a  name  is  given,  but  suhdividions 
are  used  for  many  purjtoses.  Ainonff 
mechanics,  the  inch  is  commonly  divided 
into  eighths.  By  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  by  scientific  persons,  it  is  divided 
into  tenths,  hundredtiis,  &c.  Formeriv,  it 
was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called 
litus;  but  these  have  properly  fktlen  into 
disuse. 

Particular  Meaatares  of  Length, 
1  nail        =  t  l-l  inches]  ^^^  ^     ^^ 
1  quarter  =  4  naiU  I    ^       ckHh  of  all 

lyard      =  4  quarters     r    ^^       "" 
1  ell  =6  quartenr    J     '^"^' 

Ihand      =  4  iuches  I  ""J^^  *••'«'«»*'>' 

1  fathom  =  6  feet,  uaed  ia  measuring  deptlu. 

I  ij.      J  7  92-100 1  used  in  land  meajiire, 

uuK     —  J     inches  I     to  facilitate  coinpa> 

>    tatlon  of  the  content, 

I      lOsqmtediMasbe- 

=  lOOlkiksj     ingsqualtoaaaoa 
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«.  MEASURE  OF  SURFACE. 

144  square  inches  =r  1  square  foot 

9  saiiare  feet  =  1  square  yard 

30  1<4  square  yards  =  1  perch,  pr  rod 

40  p«rches  z=  I  rood 

4  roods,  or  160  perches  t=  1  acre 

640  acres  =1  square  mile. 

3.  MEASURES  OF  SOLIDITY  AND  "CA- 
PACITY. 

DiTISION  I. — SOLIDI^T. 

1728  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  fool 

27  cubic  feet  =  1  cubic  yard. 

DlTlBIOK  n. 

Impeml  measure  of  capacity  for  all 
)h|uids,  and  for  all  ctry-'guoas,  except  such 
as  are  coinpriaed  in  the  third  division : 

4  gills      =z  1  pint  ==  34  2-3  cqbic  m.,  nearir 

Jpbls     =1  quart  =69  1-3    "        "      « 

4  quarts  =  1  rallon  =2771-4"        "       « 

f«illoii4  =  lt)eck  =8641-2"       «      « 

rpUoos  =  I  bdBhel  =2218  1-0         **      " 
8  Dushels  =  1  quarter  z^  10  1*4  cubic  feet,  neprly 

6quarlcrs=lload  =511-3    "       " 

The  lour  kat  denominations  are  used  for 
dry  goods  only.  For  liquids,  several  de* 
nomiDations  have  been  Iicrefeo^re  adopted, 
▼bs.  for  beer,  the  firkin,  of  OgaHons,  the 
kilderkin,  of  1^  the  barrel,  of  S^,  the  hogs- 
bead,  of  54»  and  the  butt,  of  108  gallons. 
Thes&  will  probably  continue  to  be  used 
in  practice.  For  vnne  and  spiritB,  there 
are  die  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pipe,  butt  and  tim ;  but  these 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  names  of 
the  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are 
imported,  than  as  expressing  any  definite 
number  of  gallons.  It  is  the  practiee  to 
guage  all  such  vessels,  and  to  charge  them 
according  to  their  actual  content. 

DfVISIUH  III. 


6.  MEAStTlill  JF  TlliE. 


60  seconds 

60  nunntes 

24  hours 

7  days 

28  da\-s 

28,  29. 30,  or  51  days 

IS  cakendar  mooths 

365  days 

366  days 


=  1  minute 

=  1  boor 

=  1  day  , 

=  I  week 

r=  1  funar  month  ' 
'  =  I  calendar  month 
'  =  I  year 

zz  1  commoB  year 

=  1  leap  year. 


In  400  years,  97  are  leap-years,  and  908 
conrunon.  The  seootad  of  time  is  sub" 
divided  Bke  thi^t  of  angular  measure.^-^ 
We  shall  now:  give .  a  tabie  of  itinerny 
measures  of  difi^rent -countries,  exbibitinfr 
the  number  of  each  answering  to  100 
English  miles';  also'thd  len^  of  a  single 
measure  of  each  sort  in  English  yards : 

'2Vo.orMeha(lOO   Lnq[th  oft  riiigt^ 

Miles  ,  .      81,93  2^5 

10137 


Arabia^ 

Bohemia, 

Brabant. 

Bujgundy, 

Cbbe, . 

Deomark^^ 

England, 

Flanders, 

France, 


Lis. 


^  Geofraphical 


81,93 
17,36 
28.93 
28,46 

^9;8Q 
2J,35. 

100,00 
86,91 
26,62 


f  Leagues,  a.-  )  gg  jj 


I  .  troBomical^ 
<  Do.  marine 


.28,97 


[%^J.l''^ 


Qermany, 

Haml^ui|^,. 

Hanover, 

Hesse, 

HoUand, 

Hongaov 

India,  . 

Ireland. 

Italy, 

Lithuania, 

Oldenburg, 

Persia, 


i  Miles  geog. 

•<Do..kMig. 

(Do.sbQrt. 

Milea 


Cos 

Milea 


Imperial  measure  Of  capaci^,  ibr  coals, 
ruim,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fipuit,  and  other 
goods  common^  sold  by  heaped  measuiet    Poland, 
2  eaHons  =:  1  peck       z=  704  cubic  m.,  neaiiy     Portoral. 
8  raUons  =  1  bushel     =2815  1-2    **        "  PnotnL 

8  bttshel8=  1  sack       =48-9cubicieetJM(ariy 
Wsacks  =  1  chaldron  =  58  2^  "      "      « 


(For  measures  of  weights,  see  ffetghisJ) 
5.  ANGULAR  MEASURE ; 

OR,  DiVISIOSS  OF  THX  CiRCLX. 

60  seconds  =  1  minute 

60  minutes  =z  1  degree 

30  degrees  =  1  sign 

90  degrees  =  1  quadrant 

360  degrees,  or  12  signs  =  1  circumference. 

Formerly,  the  subdivisions  were  carried 
on  by  sixdes ;  thus  the  second  was  divided 
into<60  thirds,  die  third  into  60  fburths,  &c. 
At  present,  die  second  is  more  generally 
divided  decimally  into  tenths,  hundredths, 
&C.  The  degree  is  firequenthr  so  divided. 
31* 


Rome,    , 

Russia, 
Saxony, 
Scotland, 
Silesia, 

Spam, 

Suabia, 

Sweden, 

Switzeriaod, 

Tuikey, 


21,72 
17^38 
2d^ 
.21,35 
15;M 
16,68 
57,52 
.19^31 

.57,93 
.86,91 

.      .      «    .  18,00 

.  .      "   .       -  .16,^ 

\  Miles  short  .  .  .28,J1^ 

}  Do.  long    .        21,72 

JLeffoat  .        26^ 

.     mw. .  .  .  SeQ,78 

^Modern miles  .  .86,91 

<  Ancient   do^  2  mo  in 

I   of  8  stadia   5"^'" 

Vewu       '  150;b1 

MBet  17,76 

"  88,70 

27,67 


fLeguas  com- . . 
mon,of800^  23,73 

MUes  17,38 

"  15,04 

**  19,23 

(Berries  96,38 

80/^ 


6082 
6183 
629 
8241 
1760 
2025 
6860 

4860 

6075 

4S6S 

8101 

10126 

6859 

8244 

11559 

10547 

6895 

9113 

2894 

,  3038 

2025 

9781 

lOttM) 


6075 
8101 

6760 
8468 

2025 

1612 

1167 
9905 

1984 
7083 

7416 

4636 

10126" 
11700 
9158 
1826 
1409 


*  There  are  25  leagues  m  a  deme.   A  French 
post  is  equal  to  2  leagues,  or  to  opBt  fiq^  ^" 
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FOOT  KSAaUEES     . 

f  F  TAR10U8  COUHTRIXS  REDUCED  TO  KKOLUH 
rXET. 

Eng,  Feet, 

ABUterdam, . ,930 

Antwerpi J^^ 

Augsburg, ,972 

Barcelona, ,992 

B&Je.    .544 

Berfci, ,992 

Berne, ,962 

BoiogM, 1,244 

firemen, .  .  .  .  ^ ,955 

Breslau, 1,125 

^  l^russels, ,902 

OriDK,  matbem., 1,127 

Cbiim,  impMriai^ 1/)51 

Cousiaulinopie, ..............   2,195 

Copeuhaffeu, 1,045 

Cracow/:  . 1,169 

Dantsic, ,929 

Dreiden,    ...    • ,929 

.    Florence, ,994 

Frankfort, ,93S 

Hamburg, ,935 

Le^om, ,992 

Leipsic, 1,034 

Leyden,    1,023 

Liege, ,944 

Lisbon, ,952 

Lyons, 1,119 

Madrid, ,915 

ManeUies, ,814 

Menu, ,988 

Moscow, ,928 

Munich, ,947 

Nuremberg, ,996 

Padua,    . ■ 1,406 

,     Palenao, /W? 

Pari., 1,066 

Rhinland, 1,023 

Prague, ,987 

Rome. ,966 

Slockhoim, 1,078 

Straabunf, ,956 

Trent,  . 1,201 

Turin, 1,676 

Tyrol, 1,096 

Venice, 1,187 

Verona,  .  *  * 1,117 

Vicenaa, i  ...  .    1,136 

Vienna, 1,036 

Ulm. ,826 

Urbino, 1,162 

Utrecht, ,741 

Warww, l,ie» 

Weiel, ,771 

Zurich, • ,979 

OTHBR  MEASURES, 

RUH7€ED  TO  Bir«U>H  FEBT. 

Amsterdam  ell, 2,223 

£nglish  fatliom, 6, 

French  metre, 3,198 

French  toise, 6^396 

Venice  eU,    2,089 

Viennaell, 2,657 

ANCIENT  MEASURES. 

Arabian  foot. 1,095 

Babylonian  root, 1,144 

C^ptian  foot, 1 ,421 

GSiVfwrt, I,fl07 

.  BdtnmiofA, L^ 


;  Ei^,  FeeL 

Hebrew  sacred  cubit, .  .  2,002 

Hebrew  CTca I  cubit, 12,012 

Roman  foot, ,965  to  ,970 

Egyptian  stadium, 730,8 

Roman  mile  of  FIiht, 4840y5 

Roman  mile  of  Strabo, 4905, 

Pythian  or  Delphic  stadium,  ......    576,877 

The  moan,  or  nautical,  or  rersian  sta- 
dium.     532,147 

Qreat  Alexandrian,  oi^  Egyptian  8tadium,7 10^659 

JEWISH  ITINERARY  MEASURE. 

Eng.  Milts.  Paces.  Feet, 

Cubit, 0  0  1,824 

Stadium, 0  145  4,6 

Sabbath da/s jaunty/.  0  729  3p 

Eastern  mile, 1  403  1,0 

Parasan^, 4  153  3,0 

A  day*8  journey,   ...  .33  172  4,0 

The  following  compantiy^  view  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  England  and 
France,  was  published  by  the  royal  and 
central  society  of  agnctiluirt  in  Paris^  m 
their  annuary  for  1^29: 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

English.  French. 

1  inch  (1-36th  of  a  yard)  2,5399M  centhnetres 
1  fboed-ddofayard)  3,0479449  decimetres 
1  yard  imDerial  0,91438348  wMtre 

1  fathom  (2  yards)  1,82876696  metre 

1  pole,  or  perch  (5  1-2  yd.)  5.0291 1  metres 
1  furionff  fm  yards)       20i;i6437  metres 
1  mile  (1760  yards)        1609,3149  metres 
French.  English. 

1  milknetra  0,03937  inch 

1  centineire  0,393706  iucfa 

i  .decimetre  3,937079  inches 

(39,37079  iiiches 
I  Metre  -<  3,2808992  feet 

i  tp99633  yard 
1  myriaacrlfe  6,2138  miles 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 

English,  French, 

1  rod  («p«e  perch)  |*^^»*'^ 

I  rood  (1210  yards  sq.)  10^6775  arfes 

1  acre  (4840  yards  aq.)  0,404671  hectare* 

French.  English, 

I  metre  square  I,1960S^  yard  square 

1  are  0^98845  reod 

1  hectare  2^73614  witu* 

SOLID  MEASURE. 
English.  French, 

1  pnit(l-8thofagallon)  0,567932  litre 
1  quart  (l-4th  of  a  gallon)  1,135364  litre 
1  ^lon  imperial  4,84345794  litres 

1  peck  (2  irallons)  9,0869159  nires 

1  busheffR  gallons)  36,347664  litres 

1  sadi  (3  tmsbeh)  1,09013  hectolitre 

1  quarter  (8  bushels)  2,907813  hectolitros 

1  chaldron  (l2  sacks)         13,08516  hectolitres 

French.  English. 

>««  HSf^ 

i  deeaKtre  2;8009667  gsMcm 

Ihadolitre  22/)Q9667  gSHoas 
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1,5^156  gramme 
[31 ,0915  grammes 


WEIGHTS. 

English  Trey.  French. 

^  ^^weS;?" ""'  '*°i  «-««*" «™-~ 

1  pemiyweig;ht     (l-9(Mi 

of  an  ounce) 
1  ounce    (1*1^    of  a 

pound  troy) 

,  J .        .        .  ,     (   0,3730956  Idlo- 

1  pound  troy,  impenal    J     ^^^ 

English  Avoirdvpois.  French. 

'  ^''"  <1^»^^*'^^«°?   1,7712  gramme 

1  ouace  {lrl6th  of  a 
pound) 

1  pound  avoirdupois  im- 
perial 

1  lumdred  #eight  (112 
pounds) 


1  loa  (20  cwt.) 
FrefKh. 

I  gramme 
1  idlegrattnie 


►  28,3384  grammes 

}  0,4534148  kUo- 
[     gramme 

[50,78t44>  kilogrammrs 
015,648  kilogramntes 

EngHth. 
^  15,438  grains  ^roy 
?   0,643  pennyweigffal 
[  0,03tilG  oujicc  Iroy 
'   2,6«057  pounds  iroy 
I  2,20548  pounds    av- 
'     Qirdupois, 


{For  more  particular  isfcrmation  on  the 
subject  of  weights,  see  the  article 
Jf^hU.) 

Mecenas.    (See  Mcecctuu^} 

Mecca,  or  Mekka  ;  a  city  of  Arabia, 
capital  of  Hedisjas,  al>out  50  miles  fi-oai 
Jidda,  its  port,  on  the  Red  sea,  180  south 
of  Medina;  lau  2P  18'  N.;  Ion.  40*^  15/ 
E. ;  population,  formerly,  10(),000  ; ,  ac- 
cording to  Burckhard,  who  visited  it  in 
the  cliaructer  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  now 
about  30,000,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  pilgrims.  It  was  known  to  tl>e 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Macoraha^  aiul  is 
called,  by  the  Mussulmans,  Oumv-^cora^ 
or  M<dher  qf  Cities^  because  it  was  tiie 
birtli-placc  of  Mohammed.  It  is  situated 
in  a  dry,  barren  and  rocky  country,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  enclosed  by  mountains. 
The  water  is  brackish,  ana  tlie  pastures 
distant,  and  every  thing  unfavorable  for 
the  support  of  a  large  population.  It  is 
two  miles  long,  and  one  toroad ;  the  streets 
regular  and  bojidsome,  being  sanded,  level 
and  convenient;  the  houses  of  stone,. of 
three  or  fojjr  stories,  built  in  the  Persian 
or  Indian,  rather  than  die  Turkish  style, 
having  neat  fronts,  ornamented  externally 
widi  paintings  and  mouklinga.  Many 
quartets  are  now  abandoned  to  ruins,  and 
of  the  houses  that  remain,  two  thirds  are 
unoccupied.  Mecca  is  a  city  of  the  great- 
^t  celebrity  among  the  MTohammedanf^ 
and  contauia  the  three  holiest  tiling 
in  the  Mohammedan  world, — the  weU 
Zenaem^  the  Caaha  (or  house  of  God),  and 
tlie  Black  Stone.  Zemzem  is  believed, 
by  the  fo^wers  pf  Moham^ied,  to.be  the 


identical  spidRg  which  ffUsBed  ferth  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  idlief  of  Hagar  and 
Isbinael;  and  nnarvelloiui  efficacy  is  am- 
eribed  to  its  waters,  in  giving  heakh  to 
the  sick^  imparting  strei^th  of  memory, 
and  purifying  Irom  the  ef^ctsof  siui  The 
Caaba,  or  Kaaba,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
(See  Kaab(L)  The  Bluck  Stone,  th«-prinoi- 
pal  wonder  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  anffel  Gebriel,  and  to  have 
been  originally  of  «  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  gnnid  oeremony  through  which  the 
pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going -seveo  times 
round  the  Kaaba,  kissing  each  time  the 
sacred  stone.  It  is  generally  8U|>posed  to 
be  a  meteoric  stone.  Forty  eunuchs  are 
at  present  maintained  there,  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  temple  and  the  gifts  of  the 
pioua  Mecca  is  entirely  supported  by 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Moharo- 
m^n  world  ;  but  the  number  is  now 
much  less  than  fonuoriy,  owing  partly  to 
tlie  decay  of  religions  zeal,  ami  the  de- 
cline of  power  and  wealth  of  the  Moham- 
medan sttites;  and  partly,  also,  to  Mecoa^ 
being  subject  to  the  incursions  of  the  Wa- 
habees.  The  commerce,  now  greaUy  di- 
minished, consists  chiefly  in  the  prodiHj- 
tions  and  manuiiictures  of  India.  Notwith- 
standing the  sacred  character  of  the  eity, 
it  has  now  httle  reputation  for  learning, 
and  Burckhard  finind  no  book  shops  in 
the  place.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter Mecca>  and  its  territory  is  regarded  as 
sacretl  to  a  certain  distance  round,  which 
is  indicated  i>y  marks  set  up.  The  mate 
Meckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
forty  days,  to  prove  theif  origin  in  the 
holy  city.  Mecca  was  taken  by  the  Wal»- 
bees,  in  1804,  but  soon  after  recovered  by 
the  sherif  Galib.  Ii  was  again  captured 
in  1807,  and  again  delivered  by  Moham- 
med Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt^  in  1818.  (For  the 
ceremony  which  takes  place  on  the  arri^ 
^al  of  the  pilgrims,,  see  Arafat) 

MicHAiN,  Pierre  Francoitt  Andr^,  an 
astronomer,  bora  Aug.  16,  l744,  at  Laon, 
wem  to  Paris  in  177S,  and  was  there  €^ 
vorahly  received  by  Lalande.  His  discov<- 
ery  and  calculation  of  two  comets^  hi 
1781,  rendered  •  him  generally  known ; 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  delineate 
the  probable  orbit  of  the  newly  di8cx)veTOd 
planet  Uranua  In  1782,  the  academk»l 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  return  of 
4ie  comet  of  1661  was  awarded  to  him ; 
and,  when  it  appeared  again,  eight  yean 
jaflerwarda,  his  calculations  were  prored 
to  be  eorreet.  In  ttw  course  of  eigliteei: 
years,  M^cliain  discovered  fourteen  com- 
ets, the  orbits  of  which  he  oakulated.  No 
im^rtant  celestial  phanmiiisQeB  saoafcd 
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MKCHAIN— MECHANICS. 


*  Ins  notice,  and  Ms  obsenratkms  were  re- 
corded in  the  €l&nnaii$anee  tks  Temps, 
which  was  edited  by  him  fhMn  1788  to 
1794.  When  the  constituent  oaseinbly  or- 
dered the  prepsration  of  a  new  system  of 
measures,  based  on  the  meridian  of  the 
earthy  M6ohain  was  one  of  the  astrono- 
mers appointed  to  tneasure  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona. 
He  received,  for  his  part  of  this  difficult 
operation,  the  portion  of  countnr  lying 
between  Barceloiia  and  Rhodcz,  where  no 
measurements  had  previously  been  made. 
Folkirat  causes  also  contributed  to  embar- 
rass his  progress;  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
omment  not  only  interrupted  bis  triangu- 
btion,  but  detained  him  for  some  time 
pnsoner.  He  was  enable<i  to  resume  his 
labors  in  1808,  with  the  intendon  of  ex- 
tending them  to  the  Balearic  isles.  He 
died  at  Valencia,  in  1804,  of  the  yellow 
ibver,  a  victim  of  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  science.  Besides  his  treatises  in 
the  Connaiisanee  d«»  Thnpe,  and  bis  me* 
moirs  on  the  difllerent  comets,  we  find, 
also,  the  results  of  his  obeervations  in  the 
Ba$e  du  SvsUme  itUtriqw  dicmal,  by  De- 
lambre  (Paris,  1806—10, 3  vols.). 

MvcHANics  (from  fivx^^i  ^  machine  or 
contrivance)  is  the  science  which  treats 
offbrcsecjid  of  motion,  (See  fbrc«.)  It 
had,  probably,  its  origin  ii^  the  construc- 
tion of  machines,  and  an  important  bruneh 
€€  it,  practical  mechanics,  investigates 
their  oomitniction  and  effects.  Forces, 
acting  upon  bodies,  may  either  produce 
rest  or  motion.  In  the  former  case,  they 
are  treated  of  under  statks,  in  the  latter, 
under  dynamics  (q.  v.).  Hydrostatics 
(q.  V.)  and  hydreuHcs  ^q.  v.)  respectively 
treat  offluids^  at  rest,  or  m  ihotiou. — When 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  two  or  more  fbrces, 
which  counteract  each  other,  so  that  no 
motion  is  produced,  the  body  and  the 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  ofequUibri-' 
vm.  The  conditions  of  equilibrium  form 
the  subject  of  statics.  1.  A  body  acted  up- 
on by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  wdl 
^remain  at  rest  In  this  case,  either  of  the 
two  opposite  forces  may  be  made  up  of 
several  parallel  forces,  it  is  then  said  to 
be  the  resuUant  of  those  forces.  2,  If 
two  forces  act,  with  reference  to  each  others 
obliquely  upon  a  body,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  third  (called  also  their  remtt- 
ant).  If  the  two  forees  be  represented,  in 
direction  and  intensity,  by  two  contiguous 
sides  of  a  parallelegraro,  tneir  resultant  will 
be  represented,  in  direction  and  imensity, 
by  its  diagonal.  This  is  called  the  parol- 
Mogram  9/f0ne$.  3.  If  several  forces,  act- 
ing 9X  onee  ofKNi  a  polygon^  can  be  repre- 


sent^ in  direction  and  intensity,  bj  sev- 
eral sides  of  a  polygon,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  single  force,  acting  in  a  di- 
recdon  and  with  on  intensity  represented 
by  the  side  which  would  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  polygOn.-^AIl  the  changes 
w4tich  come  under  our  observation,  are 
the  consequence  of  motions  produced  1^ 
the  action  or  a  few  great  elenaentary 
forces.  The  connderadon  of  the  motioiw 
which  take  place  among  the  particles  only 
of  one  or  or  several  Ito^eS)  comes  within 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Thosn 
motions  which  affect  masses  are  the  ap- 
propriate subiect  of  the  second  pai^  of  me- 
chanics. All  motions  are  found  to  take 
place  in  conformity  to  a  fow  universal 
principles.  Deduced  from  observation,  and 
confirmed  by  experiment,  these  principles 
have  often  been  placed  at  the  Deginnin|^ 
of  treatises  on  meclmuics,  under  the  name 
of  the  laws  qf  motion.  If  not  expressed 
in  this  manner,  the  truths  they  declare^ 
making  an  essential  part  of  the  principles 
of  the  science,  are  necessarily  introduced 
under  some  oth^r  form.  Their  compre- 
hensiveness suits  Uiem  to  our  purpose, 
and  they  are  here  quoted  in  the  language 
of  Ne^vton.  I,  "Every  bod v  perseveres 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  unironn  motioili 
in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to 
change  that  state  by  forces  im|>ressed 
thereon."  Tliis  is  called  the  lawof  tnerfut, 
and  expresses  the  entire  indiflbrence  of 
matter  to  motion  or  rest  The  proposi- 
tion that  a  body  will  never  begin  to  move 
of  itself  needs  no  proof.  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  universal  observation.  Wherever 
we  observe  motion,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  power  in  action  to  produce  it. 
The  other  part  of  the  law,  that  motion  v% 
in  its  nature,  as  permanent  as  rest,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  right  li|^,  is  far  from 
being  a  seli'-evident,  or  even  an  obvious 
truth.  Dmited  observation  would  lend  ^ 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  matter  has  a 
tendency  to  rest,  and  such  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  common  error.  The  same 
limited  observation  led  some  of  the  an- 
cient astronoraerB  to  imagine  that  all 
bodies,  when  fon^  into  a  state  of  motion^ 
naturally  moved  in  curve  lines.  There  ia, 
however,  abundant  proof  of  the  perma- 
nence of  motion ;  and  if  friction  and  the  ' 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  two  most  univer- 
sal obstacles  to  the  nM>tion  of  bodies  near 
the  surfaee  of  the  earth,  could  be  entirely 
removed,  instances  of  permanent  motioa 
would  be  still  more  numerous.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  removed,  or  ss  bodies 
are  beyond  their  influence,  we  observe  a 
teadeBcy  in  motions  lo  become  more  snd 
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sraflB,  soon  stops;  on  a  earpet^  it  moves 
bnger;  on  a  floor,  still  longer;  and  ^»a 
flTD^otli,  level  iee,  where  tha  wind  is  not 
nofkyorabley  it  contioues  rery  long  in  nio- 
IMD.  In  a  vaoumn,  where  the  resistanee. 
of  air  is  DOC  felt,  two  wiodmills,  whoso 
fwom  have  equal  fiiction,  and  which  are 
let  in  motion  hv  equal  forces^  cKNatiniie  to 
move  equally  long,  whatever  be  the  po^ 
flition  of  their  vmies.  In  the  air,  the  one 
whose  van<;S  cut  the  air,  will  move  much 
kmger  than  the  «ne  whose  vanes  are  op- 
posed to  it.  A  penduhim  io  a  vacuum,, 
having  only  the  stiffiieas  of  the  riband  hv 
which  it  is  suspended  to  overcome,  will 
vibrate  for  a  whole  day.  A  spinning  top, 
in  the  same  situation,  retarded  only  by 
the  friction  of  its  point,  continues  spinning 
for  houra^  In  all  these  eases,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  motion  is  proportioned  to 
the  diminution  of  friction  and  <rerifitimce. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  tiie  conclusion,  that 
a  body  once  put  in  motioo,  would,  if  left 
to  itself  continue  to  move  with  undimin- 
ished velocity.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
moving  in  fieee  space,  subject  to^  no  op- 
posing, influence,  keep  on  in  their  path 
with  a  velocity  which  has  remained  un- 
abated since  flrrt  they  were  launched  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  They  more, 
not,  indeed,  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curve% 
as  they  are  drawn  towiufds  each  other,  and 
towards  a  centre,  by  the  universal  force  of. 
giavity.  (See  Grmnhf,)  This  force  does 
not  dinnnish  their  velocity,  but  deflects 
them  continually  from  the  right  line  in 
which  they  tend  to  move.  If  this  central 
force  were  suspended,  tliey  would  all 
shoot  forward  into  space,  and  the  hamKH 
ny  of  their  motions  would  cease.  Some 
force  similar  to  this  central  tendency  is 
always  in  action,  jyhenever  we  see  bodies 
move  in  curve  lines.  The  itone,  to  which 
a  boy  gives  accumulated  force  by  whirl-, 
in^  it  round  in  a  sling,  is,  for  a  time,  kept 
in  Its  circle  by  the  centra]  force  represented 
by  the  string ;  when  let  loose,  it  darts  fbi^ 
vrard  in  die  air,  turning  not  to  the  right  or 
left,  until  Uie  atmospherical  resistance  de- 
stroys its  motion,  or  the  force  of  gravity 
bends  it  to  the  ground.  A  flill  tiunbler 
of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  and  made^ 
vibrate  wilb  gradually  increasing  oscilla- 
tions, mav,  at  last,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  about  the  hand,  each  (kop 
tending  to  wo¥%  out  in  a  straight  line 
from  th^  centre,  and.  th^efore  remaining 
aafe  in  the  mmbler,  wbosehotton  is  always 
farthest  from  the  centre.  In  acorn  mlU, the 
grain  is  poured  gradnaUy  into  a  hole  in  the 
GeDtieofthemjpermill4toB%  The  weight 


of  liie  stone  pulvcriaes  &e  cbm,  while  its 
circular  motion  throws-it  out,  as  fast  as  it  is 
cround,  into  a  cavity  aronnd  the  stone. 
When  a  vessel,  partiy  fiiU  of  wMer,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  C€ml,  and  made  "to  tum  np^ 
idly  round,  the  water,  in  ks  tend^icv  ta 
move  out  in  a  soraigfat  Itne^  vaeedes  from, 
the  centra,  and  is  gnduaHy  heaped  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  sometimes 
even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bottom  dnr. 
Wateiv  moviDg  rapidly  in  fiie  atraam  of'^a 
river,  or  the  tide  of  the  sea  forced  viokm- 
ly  threi^  a  narrow  passage  between  op- 
poote  rocks,  not  unfreqnently  fbrms  a 
whirlpool  on  the  same  principle.  Bent 
out  of  its  courae  by  a  projectiog  ledge,  it  da* 
parts,  as  if  reluctantly,  from  a  straif^t  line, 
and  heaps  itself  up  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  in  which  it  is  com* 
p^led  to  move.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  is 
owing,  however  littie  we  might  expect 
such  a  conseauence,  that  a  river,  passing 
through  an  alluvial  sml,  and  once  turned  ^ 
from  its  onward  channel,  continues  to 
pursue  a  meandering  -course  to  the  sea. 
Driven,  by  anv  cause,  to  one  side,  it 
strikes  the  bank  with  all  its  violence,  is 
repelled,  and  rebounds  with  the  same 
force  to  tlie  opposite  side,  continually 
wearing  the  two  banki^  and  leamng  a 
larger  space  on  the  iimer  side  of  the 
bends.  The  force  with  which  k  body 
constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  tends  to 
go  off  in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the  cm- 
trifitgal  force.  Advantage  is  taken  of  ^ 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts,  and  in  all 
circular  motions  of  machinery.  The  efa^ 
of  the  potter  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  a. 
swifUy  revolving  table,  and  while  his 
hand  shapes  it,  xh»  centrifugal  force  causes 
it  to  assume  the  desired  dunenaonsL  A 
^obe,  or  sheet  of  molten  glass,  is  in  & 
similar  manner  made  to  expand  itseJfl 
The  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  suqiended 
by  a  cord,  and  made  to  revolve  by  ita 
twisting  or  untwistkig,  vrill  diverge  in 
proportion  to  the  vel^ity  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  «(ema  govenmr  of  Watt  is 
constiructed  and  acts  on  this  principle. 
Weights  are  attached  to  two  rods,  to 
whidi  ciroular  motion  is  communkated 
by  the  machmery  which  is  to  be  governed. 
If  the  motion  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause  these 
rods  to  diverge  from  each  other  beyond  a 
cettain  angle,  they  act  upon  a  valve  which 
partly  ck)Ms,  and  diminishes  the  supply  of 
steam.  With  aslowernaotion,  the  rods  col* 
lapse,  and  the  valve  is  opened.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  centrifrigal  force  occasioned 
hy  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of 
bodies  at  the  equator  is  diminish^  the 
aSOthpait  If  the  earth  revolved  on  its  aw 
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in  84  Ymntttes,  the  loose  parts  neHr  die 
equator  woukl  be  yirojftcted  fitmi  the  siir- 
fiice.  Another  conseqnence  or  particuhir 
of  the  law  of  ineitia,  is^  that  Tnodkm  is 
commanicated  gradually.  A  force  whirh 
ooinmiinicated  a  certain  <qnatitky  of  mo- 
tion in  oue  second,  will  impart  double  the 
quantity  in  two  seconds.  A  «hip  does 
not  yi^  «it  once  to  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  wheti  the  sails  are  set ;  its  motion 
increases  as  new  portions  ^are  successively 
impaited.  A  horse  does  not  start  at  once 
with  a  carriage  into  his  utmost  speed; 
his  force  is  at  iirst  spent  m  giving  motion 
to  the  inert  mass.  Afterwards,  with  for  lees 
exertion,  he  keeps  up  the  motion,  being 
required  to  supply  that  portion  only  which 
is  destrojred  by  the  obstacles  of  tlie  road. 
The  motion  communicated  to  a  body,  if  not 
destroyed  by  smne  force,  is  accumulated. 
Thus  a  nail  is  driven  in  by  all  the  force 
of  the  hand,  accumulated  through  the 
whole  time  of  tlie  de.soent  of  the  hammer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  gives  ilie 
means  of  increasing  tlie  effective  force  of 
a  moving  power  in  a  reiy  great  degree. 
A  force  of  50  pounds  communicated  eve- 
ry second  to  a  loaded  wheel,  will,  if  not 
dinsinished  by  Iricdon,  or  other  cause  of 
waste,  enable  it  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  500  pounds  once  in  every  ten  seconds. 
Such  awnbeel  is  called  ajh/whed,  {q.  v.) 
11.^  The  altenition  of  motion  is  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  motive  force  imprcssod, 
and  isfnade  in  tbedh^ctlon  of  the  right  line 
in  which  that  force  is  impressed."  This  is 
ottly  a  statement,  that  a  double  force  gen- 
eraftes  a  double  motion ;  that  motion  cannot 
increase  or  diminish  itself  nor  turn  to  the 
rijht  or  lefV,  without  cause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  two  or  mwc  forces  acting  at  once  on 
a  body  in  diiferent  directions,  cause  it  to 
take  a  direction  different  fh)m  that  of  either 
force,  and,  if  one  of  them  is  a  variable  or 
constantly  aettng  force,  to  move  in  a  curve 
line.  This  is  called  the  composUion  of 
firtes  t  the  single  motion  impressed  up- 
on the  body  lading  considered  as  com- 
posed of  the  several  motions  which  the 
forces  acting  separately  would  haive  pro* 
duced.  A  boat  rowed,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  on  hour,  directly  from  the  bank  of 
a  river  which*  nnis  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  is  acted  on  at  once  by  the 
force  of  the  rowers  and  that  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  will  be  found,  at  die  end  of  an 
hour,  three  miles  from  the  bank,  nnd  two 
miles  below  the  point  from  which  U 
started,  having  moved  in  a  diagonal  Kne 
between  the  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
(See  Forcts,)  The  resoiviion  of  forces  is 
tbe^reverseoftbis.    A  single  force  is  con- 


sirred  as  resolved  hito  two  or  more  odi* 
ers.  A  ship,  saiKog  on  a  side  wind,  ia 
sent  forward  hv  a  part  only  of  its  force. 
The  other  partnas  no  effect,  or  that  only 
of  driving  her  out  of  her  course.  lil.  "  To 
every  action  there  is  always  opposed  an 
equfd  reaction ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of 
two  bodies  on  each  other  are  equal  and  in 
Opposite  directions."  If  you  press  a  stone 
with  your  finger,  the  nnger  is  equally 
pressed  by  the  stone.  A  horse  drawing 
upon  a  load,  is  drawn  backward  by  its 
Wilde  weight,  and  if  he  succeed  in  mov- 
ing it,  it  can  onty  be  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  excess  of  his  strength 
over  the  reaction  of  the  load.  A  magnet 
and  piece  of  iron  attract  e?ich  other  equal- 
ly ;  and  if,  when  In  the  sphere  of  mutuiJ 
attracdon,  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  firee, 
which  ever  is  free  will  be  drawn  to  the 
other.  Two  equal  boota,  drawn  towards 
each  otlier  by  a  rope,  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner; if  both  ore  free,  they  meet  in  the 
middle.  When  a  gun  is  discharged,  it  re- 
coils with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ball  is  propelled,  but  vnth  a  velocity  as 
much  less  as  its  weight  is  greater.  If,  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  banging  perpen- 
dicularly by  a  cord,  a  hole  be  opened,  tho 
vessel  will  be  pushed  back  from  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  reaction  of  the  jet  of 
water,  and  will  remain  so  ^vhile  it  fkwvs, 
A  consfequence  of  iliis  law  is,  tlmt  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  each  body  on  its  sur- 
face as  much  as  it  attracts,  and  that  when 
a  stone  falls  towards  the  earth,  the  earth 
rises  to  meet  it — The  force  with  which  a 
body  acts  is  estimated  by  its  velocity  and 
ma^  conjointly,  and  is  called  its  momen- 
tian.  Thus,  if  two  balls,  of  one  and  two 
pounds  weight,  respectively,  be  moving 
with  the  same  velocity,  the  larger  has  twice 
the  momentmn  of  the  smaller,  since  each 
pound  of  the  larger  has  the  same  velocity 
as  the  ball  of  a  smgle  pound.  A  body  of 
small  weight  may  therefore  be  made  to 
nroduce  the  same  mechanical  effect  as  a 
large  one,  by  sufficiently  increasing  its 
velocity.  The  cannon  ball  of  modern 
times  is  not  less  effectual  in  battering 
down  walls  than  the  mjissy  liattering  ram 
of  the  ancients. — ^The  foroes  which  may 
be  employed  to  give  motion  to  machines 
are  called  mtckamcfd  agfrds^  or  first  movers. 
They  are  woter,  wind,  steam,  gunpowder, 
and  the  rtt^n^h  of  man  and  other  animals. 
They  may  be  indirectly  referred  to  three  in- 
dependent sources— gravity,  heat,  and  ani- 
mal strength.  (See  these  several  articles.) 
Gromhf.  A  body  falling  from  a  state 
Of  rest,  descends  16  feet,  nearly  (16.095)^ 
in  one  second;  but^  as  aU  the  mo^on 
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which  is  ooinmiinicaM  by^gravttatioa 
l^maJns  in  it,  and  it  receives  an  accession 
of  motion  every  indefinitely  small  portion 
of  the  firat  second,  it  is  moving  more  rap- 
idly at  the  end  of  the  second  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and,  with  that  motion  alone« 
if  it  continued  uniform,  would  descend 
through  twice  16,  or  32  feet,  in  the  next 
second ;  but,  during  tliis  next  second,  as 
much  motion  is  communicated  as  during 
the  first,  and  consequently  tlie  hody  de- 
p^ends  Uirough  three  times  16,  or  48  feet, 
m  this  next  second.  The  whole  of  this 
accumulated  motion  would,  alone,  carry  it 
through  four  times  16,  or  64  i^et,  in  the 
thinl  second,  and  the  continued  acdon  of 
gravitation .  carries  it  once  16 ;  so  tliat  it 
actually  descends  five  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
during  the  third. second.  In  the  fourth 
second,  it  would,  in  the  same  manner,  de* 
Bcend  seven  times  16  feet;  in  the  fifth, 
nine  times  16,  &.C.,  the  series  of  odd  num- 
bers expressing  the  distances  passed 
through  in  the  successive  seconds.     By 


adding  these  oumbers,  w«  iind  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  seconds,  the  body  will  have 
descended  four  times  16  feet;  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  nine  times  16  ;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  16  tim^s  16,  &c ;  the  whole 
distance  fallen  through  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  seconds  being;  found  by  mul- 
tipiyinff  the  square  of  tliat  number  by  16 
feet  Such  is  the  simple  and  remarkable 
law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  the  uni^ 
fbrmly  accelerated,  velocity  produced  by 
gravitation*  The  velocity  acquired  in  one 
second  is  sufficient,  of  itself^  to  carry  a  body 
through  twice  16  feet ;  that  acquired  in  two 
seconds  would  cany  it  four  times.  16  feet ; 
that  acquired  in  tinree  seconds,  through  six 
times  16  feet,  ^c. ;  the  velocities  possessed 
at  tiieend  of  any  number  of  seconds  being 
represented  by  twice  that  number  multi^ 
plied  by  16  feet.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits, 1.  the  space  fallen  through  in  the 
successive  seconds;  2.  the  whole  space 
&llen  through  at  the  end  of  a  number  of 
seconds ;  and,  3.  the  final  velocity ; 


Timey  123456789    10  seconds. 

1.  Successive  Spades,  13    5    7      9    11    13    15    17    19  times  16  feet 

2.  Total  Spaces,  1    4    9  16    25    36    49    64    81  100      *         " 
a  Final  Velocity,  2    4    6    8    10    12    14    16    18    20      «         ** 


By  means  of  this  table,  a  traveller,  standi 
ing  on  tlie  suuimit  of  a  cliff,  might  ascer- 
^dn  its  height  al)ove  the  plain  or  torrent  be- 
low, with  considerable  accuracy,  by  letting 
&1I  a  stone,  and  observing  tlie  time  of  its 
&IL  It  wmdd  only  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which,  for  snrnll  velocities,  is  not  very 
great  (See  Pi^eciUe^.)  The  same  cause 
which  communicates  motion  to  a  falling 
body,  would  graducjly  destroy  tliat  of  a 
body  ascending.  A  ball  projected  up- 
waijds  with  the  velocity  of  1000  feet  per 
second,  would,  therefore,  rise  with  a  uni- 
formly retarded  motion  to  the  height  from 
which  a  body  must  fidl  to  acquire  that  ve- 
locity. The  phenomena  of  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion  are  beautifully  ex- 
hibited by  Atwood^s  machine  for  that 
purpose.  In  moving  down  an  inclined 
plane,  a  solid  body  is  urged  by  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  gravitadon,  which  is  con- 
tbiually  smaller  as  the  plane  is  nearer  to  a 
horizontal  position.  (See  hdined  Plant,) 
When  it  is  horizontal,  the  whole  >yeight 
of  the  body  is  sustained  by  the  plane. 
The  velocity  acquired  by  bodies,  moving 
down  planes  of  different  inclinations,  is 
the  same  as  diev  would  buvc  acquired  by 
falling  freely  down  a  distance  equal  tp 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  plane. — It 
]0  necessary,  in  the  construction  of  ina- 
cblueSy  carnagesy  building^  bridges,  and 


ships,  and  in  many  other  cases,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  and  of  each  part;  since,  if  the 
centi-e  of  gravity,  in  any  body  or  ^stem 
of  bodies,  he  supported,  the  whole  must 
remain  firm,  and  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  every 
possible  position.  (See  Gramly^  Centre 
d'.)  The  various  problems  arising  irom 
this  necessity  have  been  solved  with  great 
accuracy,  and  on  fixed  principles.  In  all 
regular  solids,  of  uniform  density,  wheth- 
er bounded  by  straight  or  curve  lines,  the 
centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  cen-. 
tre  of  magnitude.  If  a  body  of  any. 
shape  be  suspended,  freely,  fix)m  any  one 
point  of  its  surface,  the  straight  line  ex- 
tending from  that  point  to  the  centre  of 
t(ie  earth  will  pass  through  the  cejitre  of 
gravity.  This  I'me  is  cfuled  the  lim  qf 
direcUon,  The  centre  of  gravity  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  fi)und  pracdcally, 
by  suspending  a  body  successively  from 
two  of  its  points,  and  oliserving  the  poin 
where  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each 
other.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle 
is  at  one  third  the  distance  from  the  mid* 
die  of  the  base  to  the  vertex ;  that  of  a 
cone  and  of  a  pyntmid,  si  one  fourth 
the  same  disunce.  Stability,  in  eveiy 
case,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  reference  to  the  base. 
The  nearer  it  is  to  the  basa,  and  the 
farther  the  hne  of  dhrection  fidis  from 
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each  part  of  the  perimeter  of  the  base,  the 
greater  is  the  sttUiility. .  The  sphere  rests 
equally  in  every  position,  becaase  die 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  the  sainc  distance' 
from  every  part  of  tlie  sur&ce.  Tt  is  un- 
stable in  even  positiou,  as  it  rests  on  a 
single  point  oir  the  plane;  and  it  yields  to 
the  sunallest  force,  ns  the  centre  of  gravity 
does  not  rise  when  tiie  sphere  revolves. 
In  order  that  the  pyramid  or  cone  may  be 
overturned,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise 
almost  perpendiculariy,  oud  mdve  for  a 
ffreat  distance  before  it  ceases  to  tend  to 
nill  back  to  its  place.  Hence  then*  stab54i- 
ly,  and  hence  the  propriety  cf  gi»'hig  io 
steeples,  monuments,  and  ot»»er  builcmigs 
of  great  height,  a  pyramidieal  or  conical 
figiire.  Those  carriages  are  roost  secure 
wliich  are  hung  low,  and  have  the  wheels 
fiir  apart.  Whatever  raises  the  centre  of 
ffravity  or  narrows  the  base,  allows  the 
BiV5  of  direction  more  easily  to  pass  with- 
out it,  and  diminishes  stability.  Hence 
we  see  the  imprudence  of  risbig  m  car- 
riages or  liK>ats  which  are  in  danger  of 
beinff  ov<xpet,  and  hence  the  danger  of 
of  high  Wads  on  wagons^  where  the  roads 
are  nmt  perfectly  level.  'The  force  of 
gravity  is  not  often  employed  (directly  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  or  prime  mover. 
Those  most  fHquently  employed  to  give 
motion  to  machinery  are  v^ter,  vdtid, 
heat,  and  the  strength  of  animals. 

fFatfT  acts  by  its  toeighi  and  by  the  veloci- 
ty  which  it  acquires  irotn  fktling,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  weight  fVxnd  acts  by  its 
volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity.  Both 
these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heai,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam, 
or  gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making 
it  lighter,  and  ^us  causing  it  to  rise.  The 
steam  qr  gas,  when  formed,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  expand  Itself^  presses  against  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and 
endeavors  to  escape  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  beat  and  pressure  to  which 
it  li  exposed.  When  allowed  to  escape 
in  only  one  direction,  it  necessarily  gene- 
rates motion  in  a  straight  line.  Steam, 
as  nsually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre 
of  resSstance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or 
preying,  and  produces  variable  -motions^ 
naturally  in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a 
curve.  The  motions  or  preimires  pro- 
duced by  all  these  agents  are  capable  of 
being  comimred  with  those  produced  by 
v^eight^  'rfaey  might  all  be  referred  to  a 
oomtnon  standard,  the  unit  of  ^Hiidi 


rfunild  be  the  fbit^  required  to  rtd^de  it 
given  weight  a  certain  number  of  feet  m 
d  given  time. 

The  mechanical  agents  are  employed 
to  measure  time,  to  move  ships  and  car- 
riages, to  raise  weights,  to  shape  Wood 
and  work  metals^  to  overcome  tlie  re^dst- 
ance  of  air,  of  water  and  of  cohesion,  to 
draw  out  and  ftirm  materials,  and  vo  com* 
bine  them  into  new  fhbrics.  To  apply 
thetn  to  accomplish  any  onp  of  tnese  ef- 
fects requirtM  tlm  iflterventron  of  some 
mechahlc^  contrivance.  Sufeh  a  me- 
chanical contrivance,  whether  consisting 
of  a  few  or  of  many  parts,  is  called  a  nut" 
chine,  A  machine  has  been  defined,  *<  a 
system  of  bodies,  fixed  or  movable,  sb 
connected  together  that  a  movement  im- 
pressed on  one  of  them  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  odiers."  The  object  of  a  ma- 
chine is  often  vaguely  supposed  to  be  to 
Rroduce  or  augmentpower.  It  can  never 
ave  this  eftect  The  resistance  of  the 
fixed  and  the  friction  of  the  movable  parts 
will  always  consume  a  part  of  the  power 
of  the  prime  movei^  The  real  ofc^ect  of 
every  machine  is  to  increaae  or  dimimsh 
the  velocity  of  the  m9ving  fbita,  to  <diaiige 
its  direction*  to  accuniulate  its  action  and 
.expend  it  at  a  single  etibrt,  to  distribute  the 
fbrce  among  a  great  number  of  small  rc- 
aistances,  or  to  divide  the  fbrce  of  a  re- 
sistance so  that  it  may  |)e  overcome  b^  a 
series  of  actions,  or  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  A  machine 
nmv  combine  the  actioh  of  several  movers^ 
and  employ  one  to  regulate  the  odiera,  So 
that  the  final  effect  shall  l)e  perfectly  uni- 
fbrin.  The  pendulum,  the  governor  and  tba 
fly^whed  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  mecKanicdl  powersy  are  signified 
the  simple  machines  to  which  afi  ma- 
chines, however  complex,  may  be  refer- 
red. They  fare  essentially  three  in  num- 
ber, but  usually  considered  Seven ;  1.  The 
Uver,  the  tckea  and  axis ;  %  the  indfined 
ptane^  the  $creWf  the  ivedge;  3.  the  it>pe 
and  ihepulU^,  « 

The  Lever  is  a  bhr,re8thig  on  a  suppoh, 
called  ti^fidcrum^  at  prop,  fbr  the  purpose 
of  raising,  by  k  power  applied  to  one  emL 
a  loeiigH  at  the  other.  An  iron  crow  itsea 
by  workmen  to  raise  heavy  scones,  affords 
a  good  instance  pf  a  lever.  The  Stone  is 
the  we^t ;  the  Mpck  on  which  the  cit>w 
rests,  is  the  fblcrtim  \  the  sn^ngth  of  the 
men,  the  pow^r.  To  gain  anv  advaii* 
tage  by  its  use,  the  fhlcrum  must  ne  neaiet 
to  the  weight  than  to  Hie  poW^r.  If  the 
distance  fit>m  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  be 
five  times  greater  than  the  distance  fiom 
the  wcig^  to  tiM  fblctttoi,  a  force  of  one 
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.poupd  hi  the  ppwer  will  balance  a  preB- 
sure  of  five  pounds  in  Uie  weight  But 
ID  this  case  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  will,  as  it  turns  ou  the  prop,  pass 
through  a  space  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  short  arm.  By  such  a  lever  a 
man  could  raise  1000  poi^ids  with  the 
fame  exertioo  as  would  be  required  to 
raise  200  without  a  lever,  but  he  could 
raise  it  only  a  fifth  part  so  high  in  the 
same  t)me.  What  he  vvould  gain  thers- 
&re  in  power,  would  be  lost  in  time.  In 
theory,  a  lever  is  considered  inflexible  and 
witliout  weight  There  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
as  their  mstajiices  from  the  fulcrum.-^ 
Jjtveragt  is  the  distance  of  the  power 
fi^m  tt^  fu Icru m.  The  mechanical  advan- 
tage or  purchast  is  proportional  to  this  dis- 
tance, conmored  with  that  of  the  weight 
fi-om  the  fulcrum.  Levers  are  of  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  power,  the  prop  and  the  weight 
In  the  first,  the  prop  is  between  the  power 
and  the  weight.  To  it  belong  scissors, 
anufiers,  pincers  (in  which  the  pivot  or 
joint  is  the  prop,)  the  handspike^  the  brake 
of  a  pump,  &c.  A  hammer  with  its 
claw,  is  a  bent  lever  of  this  kind.  In  the 
.aecond,  the  weight  lies  between  tlie  ful- 
crum and  the  power.  This  includes  the 
oar,  where  the  boat  is  the  weigl^t  to  be 
moved ;  the  door,  of  which  the  hinge  js 
ihe  fulcrum ;  the  wheelbarrow,  nut-crack- 
eiB,  bellows,  and  the  knife  attached  At  one 
end,  u$ed  to  chip  dye-woods.  In  a  lever 
of  the  third*  kind,  the  resistance  is  at  one 
end  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  other.  To 
this  belong  the  uitchfork  and  spade,  tlie 
one  hand  berog  ttie  power,  and  the  other 
the  fulcrum,  sneep-^ears,  with  a  bow  at 
one  end,  giving  a  greater  facility  of  mo- 
tion. The  bones  of  animals  are  levers  of 
this  kind,  and  are  moved  by  muscles  so 
attached  as  to  give  rapidity  of  motion  at 
the  expense  of  power.  The  ox-yoke  is 
of  this  kind ;  the  neck  of  each  ox  being  tiie 
fulcrum  with  reference  to  the  exertion  of 
the  other.  The  stronger  of  two  oxen  must 
have  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  pull  togetlier.  So  a  load 
aupported  on  a  pole  and  borne  by  two 
men,  mitist  divide  the  pole  unequally,  if 
.either  is  to  be  favored. — ^The  mechanical 
advantage  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent by  a  .combination  of  levers  of  the 
first  kijpd.  -Such  a  cbpibii^atiou  is  used  to 
vrqve  the  strength  of  iron  cables. — ^To  the 
.lever  are  referred  the  various  instniments 
emploj^ed  .for  weighing.  The  moat  per- 
iect  of  there  is  the  common  balance*  For 
entire  accuracy,  the  arms  should  be  of 
Yoz*  viit  32 


precisely  the  sattie  lengt^,  and,  as  nenrfy 
as  possible,  inflexible,  light  and  strong. 
The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  tJie  points 
of  suspension  at  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
should  be  sharp,  and  rest  uppn  polished 
plates  6f  steel. 

The  ffhed  and  ^xle  consists  of  a  wheel 
attacl^ed  to  ^  smaller  cylinder,  and  moving 
on  the  same  axis.  The  weight  to  be 
raised  has  a  cord  winding  round  the  cyl- 
inder, apd  the  power  is  attached  to  the 
circumference  of  the  wheeL  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continual  lever,  each  spok^e 
of  the  wheel  representing  the  long  arm, 
and  the  radius  of  the  c^inder  the  short  ' 
arm.  The  oaedianical  advantage  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  whe^l  ^ 
to  that  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  ship*^ 
\o\iidias9y  movable  bars  or  handspikes  are 
sul^ituted  for  a  wheel.  The  capstan  is  a 
vertical  wheel  and  axle,  used  on  board 
ships  to  weigh  the  anchor. — The  wheel 
and  axle  may  turn  on  different  centres,  * 
and  have  their  circumferences  (con- 
nected and  made  to  act  on  each  other, 
by  means  of  a  strap  or  belt,  or  by  a  sys-  - 
tem  of  cogs  or  teeth.  This  arrange- 
ment is  called  a  tohul  and  pinfum,  (See 
Whed'Worh)  The  eflneacy  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  may  be  increased,  ehber  by  eq- 
Ifi^lng  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  di- 
minishing that  of  the  cylinder.  The  Chi- 
nese cap^an  furnishes  the  means,  without 
resorting  to  either  alternative,  of  inci-eas- 
in^g  the  mechanical  efl!icacy  to  any  degree. 
It  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  nearly 
equal  diameters,  turning  upon  the  same 
axis,  the  weight  being  supported  by  the 
loop  of  a  very  long  cord,  one  end  of 
which  unwinds  from  the  smaller  cylinder, 
while  the  other  end  is  coiled  upon  the 
larger.  The  elevation  of  the  weight  by 
eacn  revolution  is  equal  to  half  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  circumferences,  the 
mechanical  advantage  depending  upon 
the  smallness  of  this  difference. 

JncHned  Plane, — ^Wheu  a  drayman  lays 
a  plank  from  the  street  to  the  higher  level 
of^  the  floor  of  a  store-house,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  roll  in  a  heavy  cask,  he  employs 
tlie  principle  of  tlie  inclined  plane ;  and  tne 
more  gradual  the  inclination  of  the  planks 
the  more  easily  will  he  effect  his  purpose. 
That  is,, the  advantage  gauied  by  the  in- 
.clined  plane  is  greater,  the  more  the 
length  of  the  plime  exceeds  its  height 
A  road  which  is  not  level,  is  an  inclined 
plane.  When  a  road  mounts  over  a  hill, 
instead  of  winding  round  its  foot,  a  team 
of  horses  vvith  a  load  of  a  ton  weight, 
must  exert  strength  sufficient  to  Ufl  the 
load  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  to  a 
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height  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  die  hill, 
instead  of  that  moderate  exertion  Which 
is  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  axis  of  tlie  wagon,  and  the  slight  ine- 
qualities of  a  level  road.  Hence  tlie  ab- 
surdity of  constinicting  roads  in  hilly  coun- 
tries, to  pass  directly  over  the  tops  of 
hills,  instead  of  winding,  by  small  circuits, 
along  iheir  base.  A  body  descending 
freely  on  an  inclined  plane,  moves  with 
a  velocity  as  much  less  tlian  that  with 
which  it* fulls  freely,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  less  than  the  kncth.  If  the  ele- 
vation were  one  sixteenth  of  the  length, 
the  body  would  roll  down  one  foot  in  the 
iirst  second,  and  four  in^two.  It  is  on 
•  this  principle  that  the  equality  in  the  vi- 
bmtions  of  a  pendulum  maybe  explained. 
A  long  vibration  takes  no  more  time  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  body  begins  to 
fall,  in  this  case,  down  a  steep  plane,  and 
acquires  great  velocity.  In  a  short  vibra- 
tion, the  beginning  of  its  path  is  a  very 
gradual  descent,  A  short  pendulum  vi- 
brates more  rapidly  than  a  long  one,  be- 
cause it  has  a  shorter  distance  to  move  in 
a  iKxth  of  the  same  steepness.  A  body 
moving  down  an  inclined  plane,  moves 
four  times  as  far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one. 
A  pendulum,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  sec- 
onds, must  De,  therefore,  four  times  as 
long  as  one  which  beats  seconds.  The 
most  remarkable  application  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
marine  raU-ifica/,  on  which,  by  the  power 
of  a  few  horses,  a  ship  of  600  tons  is 
drawn,  with  all  its  cargo,  out  of  tlie  water, 
high  enough  to  allow  woriimcn  to  pass 
under  its  keel. 

The  Screw, — Imagine  an  inclined  plane 
to  puss  round  an  immense  building,  like 
the  tower  of  Babel,  affording  means  of 
ascending  to  the  lop,  and  you  have  the 
first  idea  of  the  screw.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  solid  cyl- 
inder. The  advantage  gained  by  it  de- 
pends on  the  slowness  of  the  ascent,  that 
is,  on  the  number  of  turns  or  threads^  as 
they  are  called,  in  a  given  distance.  It  is 
olways  used  in  combination  with  a  lever. 
It  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  commonly 
employed  to  produce  compression  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights.  Hunter's  screw  fs 
a  compound  of  two  screws,  with  threads 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  one  mov- 
ing within  the  other,  the  end  advancing, 
at  each  revolution,  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  threads. 

The  Wedge  is  a  double  inclined  plane, 
tised  commonly  to  cleave  wood  or  stone, 
ft  lid  sometimes  to  elevate  a  large  mass,  as 
port  of  a  building,  or  ship.    'Hie  efi^ 


of  a  wedge  depends,  apparently,  vtpcm,  ' 
fiiction,  elasticity,  and  the  slowness  with 
which  motion  is  communicated  to  a  maas 
of  matter.  "When  a  wedge  is  driven  in, 
the  particles  immediately  in  contact  with 
it  are,  for  a  moment,  displaced^  the  fiic- 
tion  a^inst  h  prevents  it  from  receding, 
and  when  the  displaced  particles  endeavor 
to  resume  their  relative  position,  the  rift 
is  lengthened.  To  the  wedge  may  be  re- 
ferred various  cutting  tools,  such  as  axes, 
knives,  swords,  chisels;  and  nails  and 
spikes  to  be  driven  into  wood,  as  well  as 
pins,  needles,  awls,  &c.  The  saw  and 
the  file  and  rasp  are  modifications  still 
more  remote.  The  colter  of  a  plough, 
the  blade  of  a  spade,  and-«ther  instru- 
Dients  to  penetrate  the  eartlj,  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

Ihe  Rope  is  considered,  in  theory,  as 
destitute  of  weight,  and  perfectiy  smooth 
and  flexible.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  other  mechanical  powers,  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  in  practice  for  weight, 
rigidity,  friction,  &C.,  are  ascertained  by 
experiment,  and  combined  with  the  re- 
sults of  theory.  If  a  rope  be  stretched 
horizontally  between  two  fixed  points,  by 
equal  wei^ts  attached  to  the  ends,  any 
very  small  weigfit  applied  to  the  rope 
between  these  points  will  bend  the  rope, 
and  thus  raise  the  weights.'  If  we  sup- 
pose the  rope  to  have  been  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, the  weidit  applied  acts  upon  those 
at  the  ends  with  a  mechanical  advantage 
which  may  be  considered  infinite,  as  it 
acts  at  right  angles  to  the  directions  of  the 
opposite  actions  of  those  weights.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  resoUition  of  forces.  The 
action  of  one  or  two  forces  can  have  no 
effect  in  counteracting  k  tliird,  unless  they 
act  in  such  a  direction  that  their  action 
can  be  resolved  into  two,  one  of  which  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third  force. 
While  the  rope  is  horizontal,  the  two 
Weiffhts  counterbalance  each  other,  but 

Eroduce  no  further  effect,  until  die  rope  is 
ent  into  an  angle.  A  bending  of  the 
rope  must,  tiierefore,  take  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  any  force,  how- 
ever small.  By  bending  the  rojjCj'it  must 
raise  the  weights,  and  support  them  at  a 
point  above  their  former  position,  thus 
|)roduciiig  an  equilibrium  with  them, 
however  great  they  may  be.  This  ar- 
rangement is  one  form  of  what  is  called 
the  funicular  machine,  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  on  which  St 
depends  is,  that  when  a  rope  or  chain,  of 
any  material  whatever,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally, its  Weight  alone  will  prevent  its 
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oekif  perfectly  straight,  and  bo  force  Is 
0ufficieDt  to  Mmighteii  a  rope  uitless  it 
bangs  perpeudiciilarty.  Advantage  Is 
often  taken  of  this  power  by  seamen  in 
tigiitcning  ropes,  which  have  previously 
been  drawn  as  closely  as  possible  by  the 
direct  action  of  their  strengih. 

The  Pulley  is  a  small  wheel,  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pin,  which  is  fixed  in  a  firame 
called  a  Uock,  The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  has  a  groove  for  a  rope  to  move  in. 
The  pulley  is  ^id  to  Yyejtced  or  movable^ 
according  as  its  block  admits  of  modon  or 
not  A  fixed  pulley  gives  no  mechanical 
advantage,  but  it  enables  us  to  apply  force 
more  conveniently,  bjF  changing  its  direc- 
tion. A  man  standing  on  me  deck  of  a 
ship  is  able,  by  means  of  one  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  mast,  to  raise  a  weight  to  that 
point  by  difawing  downwaids.  In  the 
tame  manner,  ore  is  raised  from  mines, 
and  water  from  deep  wells.  The  wheel, 
in  the  grooved  circumference  of  wLlch 
the  rope  passes,  gives  facility  to  its  motion 
by  preventing  the  necessity  of  its  bending 
suddenly  round  a  sharp  eas^,  and  dimin- 
ishes the  friction  by  transrcrring  it  ^m 
the  rope  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel  One  or 
more  grooved  wheels,  called  sheaves,  set  in 
a  block,  and  moviue  freely  round  an  iron 
axis,  constitute  a  pulley,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  pulley  and  ropes,  a  tackle.  If  the 
rope,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
weight,  passes  through  a  movable  pulley 
flUtached  to  the  weight,  and  terminates  in 
a  hook  or  ring  in  the  upper  block,  the 
tackle  becomes  an  engine  by  which 
another  advantage  is  gained.  As,  in  this 
case,  the  weight  is  supported  by  two  parts 
of  a  rope,  each  part  sustaining  one  half, 
the  po^ver  necessary  to  support  one  of 
these  ports,  is  equal  to  only  one  half  the 
weight  supported,  and,  by  drawing  upon 
one  end  of  the  rope,  with  a  power  a  httle 
greater  than  one  naif  of  the  weight,  the 
whole  weiffht  will  be  raised.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
I)ulley.  If  the  weight  were  support^  by 
the  four  jMirts  of  a  rope,  which  passed 
through  two  fixed  and  two  movable  pul- 
leys, each  part  sustaining  one  fourth  of 
the  weight,  a  power  equal  to  one  fourth 
part  of  the  weight,  attached  to  the  free 
end  of  the  rope,  would  balance  the  whole 
weight,  and  something  more  than  one 
fourth  would  raise  it  This  advantage  is 
purchased  by  the  space  tlirough  which 
the  power  must  move,  and  the  time  occu- 

Sled  by  the  motion.  To  raise  a  weight 
0  ffeet,  by  the  combination  last  mentioned, 
tlie  power  must  move  over  a  space  of  200 
feet    The  pulley  is  employed  to  elevate 


large'  weightir  to  the  tops  of  bnildings,  or 
to  upper  lofbi  in  store-houses.  Its  nii- 
ttierous  varieties  are  chiefly  nsed  on  board 
ships.  A  great  many  experiments  made 
by  Rondelet,  have  sliown  tliat,  for  most 
purposes,  the  best  proportions  fbr  the 
wheel  of  a  pulley  are,  1.  that  its  diameter 
should  be  five  times  its  thickness ;  2.  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  one 
iwelflh  of  that  of  the  wheel ;  3.  tiiat  the 
wheel  should  have  about  one  twelfth  pf  its 
thickness  on  each  side  for  its  play  in  the 
block. 

Additions  might  be  made  to  the  list 
of  mechanical  powers,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  some  of  those  enumerated  are 
retained.  The  engine  of  oblique  action, 
called  usually  the  toggle  jointy  might  be 
called  a  mechanical  power.  It  is,  however, 
more  properly,  a  combination  of  levers, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  the  funicular 
machme.  (Fbr  the  nydraulic  press,  see 
IfgdravlxcsS  Several  popular  treatises  on 
mechanics  have  appeci*ed  within  a  few 
years.  Tlie  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
the  volume  on  mechanics  in  Lardner's  En- 
cyclopedia, reptiblished  in  Boston  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Knowl- 
edge. Arnott's  Physics  contains  a  v*fu- 
*>te  treatise,  suited  to  the  general  reader, 
he  treatise  on  mechanics,  m  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  short  and  clear. 
The  Cambridge  Mechanics  is  a  very  full 
view  of  the  subject,  compiled  from  the  . 
best  continental  authors.  The  Prmdpia 
of  Newton,  the  Micaniqxie  Jlnalytique  of 
Lagrange,  and  the  Micanique  Ciltste  of 
Laplace,  occupy  the  highest  place  among  * 
works  of  abstract  science.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  latter  by  Bowditch,  has  brought 
the  work  within  the  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  original  was  inaccessible. 

Mecueln,  or  Meckenept,  Israel  or; 
two  artists,  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  appears  to  have  been  a  painter,  the 
latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  engravers.  They 
lived  between  1450  and  1503.  The  sou 
was  bom  at  Mecheln,  ne«r  Bocholt 
From  his  drawing,  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Van  Eyk.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  little  else  is 
known  than  that  he  lived,  during  his  lat- 
ter years,  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in 
1503.  His  engravings  are  rare,  and  much 
sought  afler;  yet  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 
rude  taste  and  imperfect  drawing,  incor- 
rect perspective,  and  other  traits  which 
characterize  the  period.  They  are  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  iheur 
execution,  and  as  monuments  of  the  hii 
tory  of  the  art 
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MecioiN,  or  MscRCLrf  (in  Froach,  Afo- 
linet) ;  a  city  lately  belongiE)hg  to  the  kmg- 
dom  of  the  NetherlamlH,  iu  the  Belj^ 
*m)vinoe  of  Antwer]),  five  leagues  soiKh 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  aud  four  and  a 
lialf  Dortb-east  of  Brussels,  90  the  Dyle 
and  the  Louvain  canal ;  archiepiscoftal 
see ;  population,  18,000.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  buHdiogs 
handsome:  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower 
348  feet  high ;  the  Beguhie  house,  which 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows  or 
aged  women ;  the  arsenal,  with  a  caimoo 
foundery^  the  arclibishop's  palace,  &c^ 
«re  the  principal.  T|ie  lace,  woollen, 
r^co  and  hat  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  the  tanoeries  and  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. Its  commerce  by  the  Df\% 
which  is  nayigable  for  large  ships,  is  na- 
pojtant  in  grain,  oil,  flax  (uid  hops.  The 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  known :  it  is 
an  old  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  nunr 
parts  in  the  tenth  century.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  inundated  by  the  Dyle,  and 
captured  by  the  Spanisli,  Dutch,  English 
and  French*  The  latter  destroyed  its 
fortifications  in  1804.    (See  Mihaiands.) 

M£CHOACAN,or  Va^ladolijd;  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Mexican  republic,  formed,  io 
1824,  of  the  former  province  or  intendna- 
cy  of  Mechoacan  or  Valladohd,  boundid 
by  the  states  of  Guanaxuato  and  Mexico^ 
and  the  Pacific  ocean ;  lat.  18°  to  'MP 
m  N.;  Ion.  104°  20^  to  108°  50^  W.  Its 
productions  are  cotton,  corn,  sugar-cane, 
mdigo,  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  &c. 
l^echoacan  was  an  Indian  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  i|i 
Alexico,  and  was  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cortez,  in  1524.  There  are, 
at  present,  three  tribes  of  Indians,  fonning 
the  greatest  part  of  its  population,  within 
its  limits — the  Tarascoa,  the  Otomites  and 
Chicliimeks.  The  population  was  esd- 
mated  by  Humboldt,  iu  1603,  at  376,400. 
(See  MLcko.)    Capitol,  Valladolid.  (q.  v.J 

Meck£l,  John  Frederic,  doctor  ana 
professor  at  llalle,  the  third  of  this  name 
of  a  family  which  has  rendered  much  ser- 
vice to  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bor|i 
at  HaUe,  in  1781.  His  grandfather,  John 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1774,  acquired  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  anatomists, 
by  several  treadses  iu  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  especially  by  his 
dissertation  De  Qianto  Pare  JsTervonanCere' 
bri  fGotungen,  1748).  His  father,  Philip 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1803,  was  professor 
of  surgery  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and 
united  the  reputation  of  a  scientific 
tejicher  with  that  of  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful practitioner.    The  son,  after  mak- 


ing JUttiselflKiiowa  as  «  st^oB  worthy  of 

his  family,  hy  his  inaugural  dissertatioii 
De  Cwu&ioMbus  Cordis  a&nonm&ws,  un- 
dertook a  course  of  scientific  travel» 
through  Germany,  Italy  and  France.  He 
proeeputed  chiefly  the  stu4y  of  cotupom- 
tive  anatomy,  fpr  which  he  has  unquesr 
tionably  d(Mie  more  than  any  of  his  coun- 
trymen. In  his  tnmslatiosi  of  Cuvier's 
Comparative  Anatomy  (Leipeic,  1809-*-lQ, 
4  vols.)^  he  embodied,  in  notes  and  ob- 
servations, a  mass  of  most  valuable  infor- 
mation. His  Contributions  to  Compara^ 
live  Ana,tomy  (Leipsic,  180^-^13,  2  vols.) 
soon  followed,  rich  in  original  and  sagaK 
cious  views;  afler  which  he  began  M9 
compose  a  System  of  Comparative  Aaatp 
omy,  the  fim  part  of  which  (HaJle,  1821) 
has  excited  sreat  expectations  ctf  the  rest 
His  Manual  of  Pathologichl  Anatatiiy 
(Leipsic,  1812—18,  3  vols.^his  Manual  of 
Human  Anatomy  (Halle,  1815-30, 4  vols.)^ 
the  TakuUjt  AwjAtMiko-naSioL^ictt  (Leip- 
sic,  1817--2a,  4  vols.,  fc>lA  the  D€8cripti0 
Monstrorum  (Leipsic,  1826^  with  plates^ 
4to.^  aU  bear  witness  of  the  most  kboxi 
ous  mvestigation,  of  rare  sagacity,  and  of 
a  deep  insight  into  the  laws  of  life,  which 
he  developes  in  a  masteriy  manner.  An 
idea,  principally  formed  and  practical 
illustrated  by  him,  with  success,  i^,  tha( 
the  hunuui  organization  is  developed,  ia 
its  formation,  by  degrees,  and  these  grada- 
tions correspond  to  the  permanent  forms 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of^  animals;  and  n^ 
monstrous  buths,  he  sees  merely  forma>> 
tious  whose  developement  has  ceased 
preraat(u*e]v.  As  profisssor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Halle,  Meckel  is  one  of 
the  first  ornaments  of  this  university.  His 
anatomical  imiseum  is  upique  among  pri- 
vate collections  of  its  kind  in  Germanyi 
It  was  fomided  by  his  grandfather,  and 
enkp'ged  by  his  father,  and  he  is  himself 
continually  enriching  it  with  uivalualde 
additions,  especially  mr  comparative  aiMLti* 
,pmy.  He  has  travelled,  for  scientific 
purposes,  extensively,  Uirough  Grermany, 
Holland,  France  and  England.  He  alas 
made,  in  1824,  a  toiur  throuffh  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  all  whicj^  have  yields  many  rich 
accessions  to  his  science  and  his  collee-. 
tious.  ^ 

MECKLENBi7Ro-ScHWEatN  ;  a  grand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Qermany,  lying  be- 
tween the  Baltio,  die  kingdom  of  Uano* 
ver  and  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germane:  confederation.  The 
population  is  430,j927,  principally  Luther- 
ans (3058  Jews) ;  the  superficial  extent  of 
the  grand-duchy,  4833  square  miles ;  rev- 
enue of  the   state,   2,200,000  guilders* 
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Sohwerin,  with  lJ/230  mbiiLbiUMits.  The 
graud-duke  has  two  votes  in  the  plenuns 
•od,  with  the  grand-iluke  of  Mecklenburg* 
3trelitz,  tlie  f4th  vote  in  the  dieL  The 
two  duchiee  have  alao  a  common  supreme 
cciut  of  appeal  aU^EUPchim.  The  popula* 
tion  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerii)  is  princi* 
paUy  agricultural ;  the  inauu&ctures  are 
jncoDsideiBble ;  the  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  oq  chie%  from  the  pof|B  of  Kos- 
tock  and  Wismar  $  corn  and  cattle  are  the 
principoj  articles. 

Meckjjsmbuia-StrsI'Itb  ;  a  grand* 
duchyin  the  north  of  Germany,  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  grand-duchy  of 
]l|ecklenbur£[*Schwerin.  (q.  v»)  It  has 
75,500  inhabitants  on  a  superficial  area  of 
1590  square  miles.  It  has  one  vote  in  the 
German  plenum.  The  capital  is  Neustre- 
li|z,  with  5400  inhabitants.  The  produc* 
tions,  and  the  condition  and  employment 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in 
MecklenbuJig-Schwerin. 

MsDALLio^s^  The  term  medallion  is 
applied  to  Uiose  producdons  of  the  mint 
whichf  if  gold,  exceed  the  aureus  in  size  ; 
if  al?er,  the  denarius ;  and  if  copper,  the 
first,  or  large  brass.  Antiquaries  have 
long  diiiefed  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
ihey  were  designed;  they  are  generally, 
however,  suppled  to  iiave  been  struck, 
like  the  meda&s  of  our  time,  tocommemo* 
Kate  some  lemarkable  event.  Yet  chcum- 
stances  are  not  wanting  to  render  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  mtended  for  circulation 
as  money.  Perhaps  both  objects  were 
UQitedf  at  least  in  many  instances,  a  large 
number  of  iiieces,  of  a  definite  value,  be« 
ing  coined  in  memory  of  a  great  event, 
and  thus  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  for 
current  use*  Medallions  are  not  numer- 
ous. TheOi^ek,  or  those  struck  in  the 
Greek  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire, 
«  are  more  common  than  the  Roman,  but  of 
inieiior  workmanship.  A  gold  medallion 
exists  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  Douutian ; 
but  few,  in  any  metal,  are  found  ^ior  to 
the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Antonine ;  those 
in  brass  are  the  largest,  many  of  them  be- 
in^  several  inches  m  diaoietei^.  (See  Au- 
Vfumalies,) 

Medai«s»    (See  J^umismaiics,) 

Msn^EA ;  daughter  of  Aetes,  kin^  of  Col- 
chiSb  By  some,  her  mother  is  said  to  be 
Id3ia,  daughter  of  Oceanus;  bv  others, 
Hecate.  My  tliology  ascribes  to  her  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of 
vegetables,  by  means  of  which  she  prac- 
tised witchcraft  She  saved  the  lives  of 
mbny  foreiffners  bv  her  prayers  and  the 
•id  which  we  rendered  them,  but  tliere- 
32* 


bgrineimed  the  \ 


ons  of  her  iatlKiv 


and  was  thrown  by  Jiiim  into  prison,  from 
which  she  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the 
SUB.  Her  connexion  with  Jason  (q.vA 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts,  is  celebratecU 
For  ten  years  she  lived  with  ium  in  wed- 
k>ck,  after  Imviiig  supported  him  in  every 
dansei^  till  the  cuanus  of  Giauce,  or  Creu- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  king  Oreon,  kindled  a 
new  passion  i^  hinv  and  be  discarded  the 
unhappy  Medea.  Aooocdiug  to  some, 
Jason  separated  from  her,  because  of  tha 
l^proaciies  heaped  on  him  for  having  a 
foreign  sorceress  for  wife.  Under  the 
semblance  of  patient  res^^tion,  she 
brooded  on  revenge.  With  this  purpose, 
she  sent  the  bride, 'as  a  wedding  gift,  a 
gannent  which,  when  she  put  it  on,  en- 
veloped her  in>a  consuming  flame,  so  that 
she  died  a  death  of  the  utmost  anguish^ 
Another  account  is,  that  she  sent  her  rivi^i 
a  poisoned  crown  of  gold  by  her  step-sons. 
She  reduced  Croon's  palace  to  ashes  by  a 
shower  of  fire,  mimlered  her  two  children^ 
by  Jason,  and  then  mounted  her  dragon- 
chariot,  and  escaped.  Some  say  tliat  she 
went  to  Hercules,  others  to  Athens,  to  king 
iEgeus,  bv  whom  she  had  Medos.  From 
Athens,  aiso,  she  was  banished  as  a  sorcor 
ress.  She  finally  returned  to  her  homeu 
where  she  remstated  her  fiither,  who  had 
been  dethroned  by  his  brother  Perses,  af- 
ter which  she  died.  According  to  later  bs> 
counts,  she  became  reconciled  with  Jason, 
and  was  deified  by  the  Colchians.  Mor 
dos  is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  his  grandfiither,  and  to  have 
called  it,  from  himself,  Media.  The  stoiy 
o(  Medea  has  often  been  a  subject  of  poe? 
tiy,  especially  of  tragic  poetry.    The  tr»- 

SKiies  of  this  name,  by  iEschylus  and 
vid»  have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Col- 
ehidesofSc^odes.  TheMedeasof  £q- 
ripideaand  Seneca  are  idcMie  extant.  The 
stoiy  has  btely  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Grillparzef;. 

MEniA, ;  ttie  largest  and  most  important 
province  of  tiie  ancient  Persian  em[Hrei 
bounded  east  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia, 
south  by  Perus  and  Susiana,  west  by  As- 
syria and  Armenia,  and  north  by  the  Ca»- 
en  sea ;  so  that  it  comnrised  the  modem 
n,  Aderbidshan,  Ghilan,  and  the  west- 
em  half  of  Mazanderan.  According  to 
Hammer,  it  belcmged  to  Aria,  or  Atiana, 
of  the  Zend,  the  land  of  the  Modes,  m  ita 
widest  extent.  This  Aiia  is  bounded  1^ 
the  ancient  Baetria,  the  centre  of  the  great 
national  intercourae  of  Asia,  of  the  reM^ 
gion  of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  ancient  Pem 
sian  civilization.  (See  Zoro«0<er.)  Mey 
dio,  on  account  of  its  mountainsi  was  tMl 
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eaaly  accessible,  was  inhal^ted  by  war* 
like  people,  and,  in  part,  well  cultivated. 
Even  l)efbre  the  Persian  period,  it  was  an 
independent  kingdom.  Its  history  begins 
with  Dejoces,  who,  kccording  to  Herodo- 
tus, collected  the  people  in  villages  and 
towns,  and  acctistomed  them  to  law& 
He  is  said  to  have  conquered  Ecbatana. 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, conquered  this  country.  After  th« 
downtall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Media  succeeded 
in  rendering  it  once  more  inJependent; 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of 
the  states  which  had  arisen  fixrni  the  ru- 
ins of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Accord- 
ing tb  tradition,  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
another  Dejoces  begins  a  series  of  Median 
Hdngs  at  Ecbatana,  which  continues  unin- 
terrupted from  700  R  C.  to  500  B.  C. 
The  last  were  Phraortes,  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages.  Respecting  the  then  existing 
•connexion  of  Media  with  Bactria  and  lu' 
ilia,  nothing  certain  is  known.  Cyrus 
J.  v.)  subjected  the  Medes  to^the  Persians. 
This  laner  people  had,  till  then,  been  con- 
sidered by  the  former  as  of  little  impor- 
tance^ on  account  of  their  poverty.  The 
conquered  soon  became  the  teachers  of 
the  conquerors,  not  only  in  the  arts  and 
manners  of  private  life,  but  also  in  their 
public  policy.  After  Cyrus,  Media  re- 
mained connected  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Persian  empire,  excepting  that  the 
north-western  parts,  which,  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Assyr- 
ia, were  separated,  for  a  time,  from  the  Per- 
atan  monarchy.  When  Alexander  had 
conquered  the  Persian  empire,  he  gave  to 
Media  a  native  ^vemor,  named  Atropa- 
tes,  who  maintained  himself  in  the  noj^- 
«m  mountains,  even  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  Media  had  received  a 
Macedonian  governor.  His  posterity  in- 
herited his  power,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
dangerous  neighbors,  the  Parthians,  Ar- 
menians and  Romans,  maintained  posses- 
ik>n  of  it,  partly  by  prudence,  partly  by 
arms.  In  the  time  of  the  iirst  Roman 
emperors.  Media  was  stilt  independent ; 
St  a  later  period,  it  came  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Parthians.  Media  consisted  of 
8ontfaem,  or  Proper  Media,  also  called 
Great  Media,  whose  capital  was  Ecbatana ; 
of  the  countiy  of  Atropates,  (Atropatene)) 
and  of  the  northern  parts,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  JVMh  Media, 

McDiAif  WAtL,  in  ancient  geography, 
also  called  fMl  of  Semiramis  (not  built, 
however,  by  Semiramis),  is  reported  to 
have  been  SOO  feet  high,  about  140  miles 
kmg,  and  90  foet  thick,  in  Mesopotamia, 


ranning  north-Trest  fh>m  the  Tigris,  about 
30  miles  distant  from  the  present  Bagdad ; 
erected  against  the  invasions  of  the  Me*- 
dians.  It  vnia  built  of  brick  and  asphaltum. 
Mediatioiv,  Mediator.  In  interna- 
tional politics,  a  power  which  endeavon 
to  prevent,  by  peaceable  interference,*  an 
approaching  war,  or  close  one  which  has 
broken  out,  is  called  a  mediaicr.  Me- 
diation is  e&ientially  different  from  or- 
bitraiUm,  which  takes  place  if  two  powers 
submit  points  in  dispute  between  them  to 
the  decision  of  a  third  power,  which  is  to 
confine.itself  strictly  to  the  points  at  issue, 
— a  proviso  which  often  aftords  a  dissatis- 
fied party  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  decis- 
ion.* Mediation  generally  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  a  request.  In  1818, 
Spain  &sked  the  mediation  of  the  powers 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  her  quar- 
rel with  her  American  colonies,  whicli, 
however,  ^'as  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aid  desired  would  amount  to  assis- 
tance in  making  a  re-conquest  The 
Poles,  in  1881,  sought  for  the  mediation  oi 
England  between  themselves  and  Russia. 
France  has  been,  very  oflen,  the  mediator 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  Austria 
and  Turkey,  from  interested  motives,  to 
prevent  Russia  or  Austria  from  becoming 
too  poweifuf.  Several  powers  may  act 
jointly  as  mediators.  Mediation,  particu- 
larly of  late,  hAs  often  been  perfoniied  by 
congresses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  treaty  of  London  (July  6,  1827)  for 
tlie  pacification  of  Greece,  or  the  pending 
mediation  of  tlie  congress  at  London  be^ 
tween  Holland  and  Belgium.  This  Irind 
of  mediation,  however,  was  introduced  by 
a  most  arbitrary  declaration  at  Aix-la- 
Chaf»elle,  that  the  five  greet  powers  of 
Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  would  be  the  inedia- 
tora  in  all  disputes  between  minor  powers. 
Theur  ministers  in  Paris,  Franlaort  and 
Vienna  were  provided  with  the  necessaiy 
authorities.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  armed  inierveniion  at  Lay- 
bach  and  Verona.  fSee  Intervenium,) 
Napoleon  took  the  title  of  mediator  of 
Switzerland.  (See  Simtzerkmd*)  By  a 
law  of  the  German  empire,  disputes 
between  the  members  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  tliinl  membeiv-a  proceed- 
ing called  ^ugtr&galm$tanz.  (See  Ger- 
wion  Empire.)  The  same  rule  has  been 
established  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
Mediator,  in  theology,  is  an  appellatioa 
*  A  late  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netberiaxxb, 
ampiro  between  the  U.  States  and  Eoe1aiid,^fai 
the  dispatc  r^pec|iug  the  boundaxy  liDeoetweeo 
New  Brunswick  aud  MaJsae,  has  givea  rise  IS 
murmun  oa  this  grouad. 
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^hich  10  given  in  a  peculiar  sdnso  to  JesciB 
Christ,  the  Instructer  oand  8avior  of  man- 
kind. Divines,  however,  have  difiered  in 
their  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  natuVe 
and  extent  of  this  office^  and  ttie  mode  of 
ifeB  accomplishment " 

MEDiATiSATioer.  When  the  Gfennan 
emphne,  whose  unity  and  power  had  been 
long  before  destroyed,  was  formally  dis- 
solved (in  180G),  it  would  have  been  im- 
fkiesil^le  to  siiffef  such  a  number  of  small 
«)verergnties  to  exist  by  the  side  of  each 
other  as  remained  in  8uabia,  Fmnconia, 
Bavaria,  and  on  the  Rhine,  even  atier  the 
secularizations  of  the  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernments in  1803.  It  was  a  Work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  of  duty  to  the  subjects,  to  ag- 
gregate them  in  larger  masses ;  and,  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  empire,  good  pre- 
cedents were  foimd  for  changing  smaller 
estates  from  immediate  members  of  the 
empire  to  mediote,  ttiat  is,  to  dependencies 
on  the  larger  governments.  The  number 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  fbrmcriy  ex* 
empted  in  this  manner  was  very  consid- 
erable, especially  in  the  Austrian  coun^ 
tries.  But  what  made  this  proceeding 
odious  in  ldO(>  was,  partly,  the  want  of  a 
principle ;  for  large  |K>ssessions,  like  Ftirst- 
enberi,  with  74,c60  inhabitants,  Leiningen, 
with  ^000,  were  mediatised,  while  much 
smaller  ones  retained  their  sovereign- 
ty ;  iwutly  the  manner  in  which  the  legal 
Illations  of  the  fonrier  sovereigns  towards 
their  new  superiors  were  settled.  The 
proceeding  itself,  however,  was  unavoida* 
ble,  as  appeared  hi  1815,  when  it  was  not 
only  found  Impossible  to  restore  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  mediatised  princes,  but  new 
ones  were  added  to  the  number  (Salm,  11- 
seuberg,  von  der  Leyen).  But,  by  tlie  14th 
article  of  the  German  act  of  conftderatiott) 

Envision  has  been  made  to  fix  tlie  le^l  ra- 
tions of  the  mediatifted  sov^reiOTties. 
MEDfcf.  It  is  not  uncommon  Tor  fiuni- 
Ties,  Irom  die  common  ranks  of  society,  to 
attain  to  great  opulence  by  industry  and 
good  fbitune.  But  wealtli  imparts  intki- 
ence,  and  this,  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states,  then,  it  is  not  wondorfUl, 
that  we  find  ikmilies  of  originally  little  im^ 
poitanee,  after  some  generations,  mppear- 
iug  among  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and 
even  at  the  head  of  it.  The  histories  of 
the  Grecian  and  Itafia&  republics  are  luU 
of  such  Examples.  But,  owiuff  to  the 
fluctuatmg  nature  of  wealth  and  popttkr 
fiivor,  such  houses  gen«rally  deeline  as 
rapidW  as  they  rose  into  consequence.  If, 
therefore,  a  family  fh)m  the  class  of  com- 
moners flourishes  for  cenmries  amidst  the 
coiitioual  vidssitudse  of  conflicthig  par- 


tly if  its  influence  dtrting  this  time  gnd- 
uaify  becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains 
this  power  for  centuries,  we  can  confi 
dently  ooneKide,  that  the  heads  of  the 
&mily  must  have  been  distinguished 
ibr  wisdom  and  good  fortune.  Such*  is 
the  case  with  the  family  of  the  MedicL 
The  Medici,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Florentine  history,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  ahreaily  rich  and 
hnportant,  having  recently  acquired  afflti- 
ence  by  commerce.  Corto  Donnto,  the 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had  expelled 
theBianchi  from  Florence,  but  found 
himself  neglected  by  his  former  friends, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nobility ;  he  ^reftnw  at- 
tached himself,  ibr  the  purpose  of  fbmring 
a  new  party,  to  some  wealthy  families  be- 
longing to  the  commoners.  Among  these, 
the  Medici  are  the  first  named,  alUiouffh, 
according  tosome^  they  were  in  favor  of  uie 
recall  of  the  banished  Bianehi.  Howev- 
er that  may  be,  they  conducted  with  so 
much  sagaeity,  that  they  soon  became  one 
Of  those  families  from  which  the  popoUur 
oligarchy  of  Florence  was  composed. 
They  principally  contributed  to  the  elevsr 
tion  of  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens, to  the  head  of  the  state,  who,  how^ 
ever,  made  use  of  his  power  to  humble 
the  ruling  fiimilies,  and  caused  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  who  had  not  defended  Lucca 
against  the  Pisans  with  sufficient  firmness, 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefbre, 
with  some  other  fiunilies,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  dis- 
covered to  him  by  Matteodi  Marozzo ;  boL 
luckily  for  the  Medici,  the  tyranniofll 
duke,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  to  appear  mag^ 
nanimouB,  did  not  investigate  the  case. 
This  proved  his  rain  :  fer  when  the  dis- 
eatisfhction  at  last  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, the  Medici  were  among  the  lead- 
ers* Thenceforth  we  find  them  always  iB 
pivblie  affiurs.  AfW  the  banishment  of 
the  duke,  the  old  nobility  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  participate  In  the  government, 
firom  which  they  had  been  excluded  fbr 
My  years  ^  but  abusing  their  new  libeity, 
they  were  guilty  of  such  violence  and  ex*> 
cesses,  that  Alamanno  de'  Medici,  tha 
oMest  of  the  fiimily,  oalled  the  people  ta 
brms,  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  Xhiring 
the  next  ten  yean,  when  Florence  was 
disturbed  anew  by  the  Riod  and  Albiazi 
fectione,  and  distracted  by  the  Antnon^ 
zioni  (as  the  exckision  of  certain  individ- 
uakand  ftmihes^rom  publie  honors  mi- 
der  the  pretence  of  OifoeKnism,  wai 
called),  the  Medici  joined  the  Rieei 
whiefa  was  the  weaker  party.  A  son  or 
Akmanno,  named  BaithiokMuew^  entosad 
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JBI»  a  eoQspmu^y  agdSoft  tlie  ^Ibisfu  abMic 
tha  vewr  1360,  Imt  esciipvd,  oo  it8  liieoovo* 
ly,  mm  (he  late  of  ^ia  iiceompJioeSy  by 
plaoiag  hiiBoelf  in  time  VBcler  th«  imifeeci- 
;tioo  of  iiis  brother  Saivestro,  w^o  was  a 
Biagifltrate.  Salvestro  hiiii0eif,wfaeo  gou- 
&loiuer  of  justice,  in  1378,  procured  a  lavr 
by  wbkh  tjie  AJbiszi  were  humbled,^  and 
tile  Ammooizioiu  were  luodemted*  The 
fMity^  of  the  Albizzi  being  ailerwaids 
wholly  annihiJatBd,  and  the  popular  party 
Jiiaving  gained  the  supremacy,  Sulvestro 
fittained  the  great  distinction  whicb  iaid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  influenee  of 
bis  iiouse.  The  oaoderation  of  Salvestco 
and  biB  GunWy  preserved  tbeni  6rom  fall- 
ing, eve^  wiien,  a  few  years  later,  the 
|Mtf^  which  had  «levated  him  prepared 
Ma  own  ruiq  by  its  arrogance.  Thus  the 
Medioi,  undisturbed  in  their  greatness  and 
affluence,  saw  the  Albijuci,  etrozzi,  6eali, 
Jilberti,  fall  around  diem ;  ihr  they  did  not^ 
like  the  iaiier,  aspire  to  the  supreme  pow- 
ar  of  the  state.  Yet  they  also,  at  least  for 
a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican 
party  spirit  In  u^  insurrection  of  the 
.people  i^nst  the  principal  citiaensand 
ibe  revived  par^  of  the  Albizzi,  1393; 
ibe  furious  populace  oblised  Vei^  do' 
Madid,  Salvestro's  aon^  and  at  that  time 
j^aad  of  the  fiunily,  to  be  their  leader,  and 
.40  compd  the  nfwnria  to  grant  their  de- 
mands. Veri  mighi  easily  nave  then  be- 
oone  the  roaster  of  Flpreaoe;  but  ha 
jmade  aae  of  his  inftience  with  the  people 
iNilyaea  mediator,  and  calmed  the  die- 
mibanoe.  But  the  tijgnoria  fiiilitig  to  fulfil 
Ibeir  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his 
adhar^is  loudly  expresBed  their  diasatis- 
Aetion.  The  suspicious^vemment  took 
^vantage  of  some  thveats^  uttered  by  a 
fiiend  of  the  Medici,  to  banish  all  those 
members  of  the  family  who  were  lineally 
tieseended  from  Salvesnno,  with  their 
friends.  Souae  of  tliese  exiles,  and  an^ong 
Jbem  Antonio,  in  concert  with  their 
^neods  in  Florence,  auampfeed,  in  1397, 
io  return  and  seize  the  government.  They 
^mud  Uieir  way  into  the  ci^,  but  foimd 
no  aasifrtanna,  ai^  wese  obliged  to  tajlta 
Miuge  in  the  chureh  Sk  Beparala,  where 
a  part  of  them  were  killed^  and  a  pait 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  AAer  ihe 
iatectioti  of  another  oonspiraoy,  excited 
by  ths  duke  of  Milan,  m  1400,  among  the 
Fiaraatine  exiles  in  I^ooibardy,  and  in 
vhioh  inhabitants  of  Flonenoe  wei^  to 
bare  ooApeEstad,  the  Medici  were  a^io 
baaiabfld,  with  the  excapticf)  of  a  few. 
Bm  these  feiw,  who  conlinuad  to  enrich 
Ibeaaselves  by  successful  commeree,  re* 
I  the  ditttaiotiQD  o^  their  bouse  on  a 


firraer  basis*  Giovanni  de'  Medici  was, 
in  140^  1408  and  1417,  member  id  the 
mf^norioy  in  1414  belonged  to  the  council 
at  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  when  the  ruling 
aristoemcy  was  convinced  of  his  modeiar 
tion  and  of  his  impaHiality,  became,  ia 
September  and  October^  14121,  gonfidonier 
of  justice.  ^  The  people  vainly  expected 
fixHii  him  the  formation  of  an  opposition 
party,  wliich  he  was  too  prudent  to  at- 
tempt ;  on  the  other  haA<l,  be  was  hon- 
estly devoted  to  the  Albtzzi.  He  died  in 
14^.  Of  Ills  scHis,  Cosimo  (Cosmo)  wbA 
Lorenzo,  the  fonner  beeins  the  spleinlid 
series  of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  the  latter 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  gnuid-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  already  a  seat  ia 
tbe  mf^noria^  in  1410.  Though  he  n^ada 
little  direct  opposition  to  die  ruling  par^, 
yet  the  great  lihecality  which  his  immeiisa 
wealth  allowed  him  to  exercise,  collected 
a  numerous  party  around  him,  which,  en- 
vious of  the  AllHzzi,  neglected  no  means 
to  weaken  them.  This  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  effected  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Cosmo,  and  his  party  was  not 
even  called  after  him|  but  ai^r  a  certain 
Puccio  Pucoi,  who,  with  Averardo  da" 
Medici,  was  most  zealous  to  gain  him  par- 
tisans; yet  he  was  consider^  by  the  Al- 
bizzi  the  chief  of  the  party^  and  their  moflt 
daugeroua  enemy.  He  was  finally  seised 
and  imprisoned,  without  being  proved 
guilty  oi  any  crime,  except  his  popular 
al9Sd>ility,  ami  succeeded  oady  by  bribiiig 
the  gon&lonier  Bernardo  Quadagui  ia 
having  the  sentence  of  death,  which  was 
preparing  for  him  by  ftinaldo  Albizzi, 
converted  into  banishment  to  Fadua 
(1433).  Yet  his  frieuds  were  so  numerous, 
liMit  a  year  ailer,  a  ^i^gnorto,  which  con- 
sisted wholly  of  thena,  recalled  Cosmo^ 
and  banisbed  Einaldo  and  his  adhereiHai, 
By  this  victory,  the  par^  of  the  Medici' 
acquired  tlie  ascendency.  Nevertheless, 
Co^mo  acomed  to  use  force  agaiust  hif 
enemied;  but  some  suspected  persons 
were  banished  in  1442.  The  worthy  Ne- 
ri  Capponi  endeavored  to  oppese  the  pol- 
icy of  Cosmo,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fiaii- 
oesco  SIbraa.  But  Oosmo  was  contented 
with  protecting  himself  against  his  ene- 
mies by  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of  tbe 
latter,  which  he  niost  feared,  by  inspiring 
them  wkh  a  dread  of  the  fimier.  The 
ruiijLkg  par^  in  Florence  was  accuMomed 
to  oljuun  ior  some  of  their  number,  irom 
the  people,  tbe  grant  of  full  poweis  (Mia) 
to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  years. 
Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  be  appoint- 
ed one  of  these  commiarioaeta,  attd  tbiM 
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itttaclMNi  bim  to  his  own  piiiy,  which  bik2- 
anted  nolhitix  in  receiTing  the  weaker  one 
of  Neii  When,  nfter  the  death  of  Neri> 
the  term  ef  the  balia  was  expired,  he  dill 
not  make  i»e  ofhia  power  to  effect  a  piro- 
Kxigation  of  it,  as  heretofbre  some  leas 
flagac]oijaohie6had  done,  but  waited  qut* 
et^,  until  the  greet  mass  of  those,  who 
Tainfy  expected  honors  fWmi  the  people, 
but  might  have  hopes  of  receiving  them 
from  him,  effected  the  renewal  of  the 
fermer  oligarchy  fbr  eight  years,  in  1468. 
Indeed,  it  was  always  his  poUey  to  let 
others  work  for  his  advantage,  while  he 
remained  in  apparent  indifference  and  ki* 
activity  himeelC  As  Puccio  Pucd  vras 
fbnnerly  caHed  the  head  of  his  party,  so, 
at  present^  Cosmo  ruled  the  republic/ftom 
1456,  through  l>uca  Pitti,  he  himself  re* 
maininff  in  the  back  px>und.  FfV>m 
thence  he  observed  his  fheiMs  and  his  en- 
emies, and  endeavored  to  keep  the  former 
nHthin  the  bounds  of  moderation,  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  consthu- 
tional  aristocracy,  and  much  more  to  that 
of  an  meecure  oligarchy.  He  was  less  suc^ 
oesftfal  in  this,  hi  his  later  years,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  imperious  charao* 
ter  of  Lnca  Pint  He  therefore  laid  It 
d6wn  as  a  rule,  never  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  mode  of  living  by  expense  or 
by  a  splendor  that  would  excite  envy.  His 
soperauous  wealth  he  expended  upon 
poolie  buildings,  with  which  he  adorned 
Pletence,  and  in  a  splendid  munificence, 
not  only  towards  bn  adherents,  but  es- 
pecmlly  towards  artists  and  learned  men ; 
among  whom  Aigyropylas,  Marcilins  Fici- 
miB,  £c.,  enjoyed  a  hberal  shsre  of  his  fin 
TOTi ;  for  he  himself  was  a  cultivated  and 
accomplished  friend  to  science,  withont  be* 
ing  a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  leas  saga- 
cious statesman.  It  vrottld  have  b^ 
easy  for  him,  who  in  Europe  was  consid- 
ered as  the  prince  of  Florence,  to  ally 
himself  with  princes ;  but  he  married  his 
SOBS  and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daugh- 
ters and  sons  of  Florentine  citizens.  Vnth 
equal  ^^osdom  be  managed  tfie  foreign  af* 
fiurs  of  the  republic,  in  its  difficult  rela- 
lioBS  with  Naples,  Milan  and  Venice,  in 
which  bis  oommercial  connexions  with  aH 
eoimtrieii  and  his  vast  credit  firmly  sup- 
ported irim.  (The  learned  Pignotti  is 
more  rigid  and  impartial  than  Roeooe  ill 
his  judgment  upon  <)osmo.)  After  Cos- 
mo bad  dbite^very  thing  which  he  could 
to  establisb  bis  bouse  in  tbevopular  fiivor, 
be  died  in  14SL  with  anxious  thoughts 
respecthig  the  future;  for  hte  kinsman, 
tbe  sagacious  Bernardo  de'  Medici,  who 
bod  gamed  ao  sBiieh  bonor  in  the  war 


against  Milan  and  Naples,  and  bis  m« 
GflOT^ni,  had  both  died  before  him  ;  his 
other  son^  Piero,  on  account  of  his  lA 
health,  seemed  littfo  capable  of  being  at 
^be  head  of  the  state ;  the  sons  of  Pieroy 
GiuBano  and  Lorenso,  were  still  minors. 
Piero,  in  the  eommenoetnefit  of  hi6  course^ 
h)sc  much  of  the  fevor  wl)tch  the  Floren- 
tines woiikl  readily  have  tiansforred  !• 
him  fitHn  bis  adored  fiidier,  hi  cons^ueiMW 
of  following  the  ^vil  suggestion  of  a  ftte 
fiiend,  Diotisrifl  Nettmi,  who  advised 
him,  in  order  to  itBStotie  bis  finances^  whieb*  ' 
had  suffored  ftom  the  munificence  of  his 
fiitber,  HI  exact  the  paymentof  tnany  sumi 
6f  money,  which  Ins  fiither  had  lent  to 
citizens.  The  growing  dislike  of  the  peo* 
pie  towards  him  on  account  of  tins  meas-' 
nre,  and  also  the  betrothment  of  his  son 
Lorenzo  with  Clarice  (of  the  noble  bous* 
of  Orsini)^  were  eagerly  taken  advantage  of 
by  Neroni  and  the  ambhipus  Luca  Pitti^ 
in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicol6 
Soderini,  and  Agnc^  Acciajueli,  Uie  per- 
sonal enemy  of  tlie  Medici,  to  eSett  him 
downfiiH.  They  mpared  a  list  of  name* 
personally  ^bscribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Medici.  Piero,  to  whom  this  Wf» 
made  known,  procured  a  nmihur  list 
of  the  names  of  his  friends  and  paitH 
sans,  which  many  subscribed  under  tfaa 
inHuence  of  foar,  who  iMd  already  emroUed 
themselves  among  his  adversaries.  After 
unsoccessfiil  attempts,  by  moderate  meas^ 
nree,  to  chanse  the  govermiierit,  the  male* 
contents  resolved  to  put  Piero  to  death  in 
his  own  house  at  Carreggi,  and. to  tdo* 
possession  of  the  gnvwrnnent  widi  tb« 
ass^Mance  of  the  marquis  of  Fenranu 
But  the  design  was  revealed  to  Piero^ 
whereupon,  in  Augfist^  1466,  with  a  nu* 
n^erous  body  of  amied  men,  he  went  to 
Fbt^ence.  Guatded  by  these,  he  kept 
quiedyin  his  own  house.  His  etiemies 
also  armed  themselves,  bnt  were  djpcomi^ 
aged  by  the  defootkM  Of  LucaPitti.  Pie^ 
ro  having  profowed  bis  moderation  to  « 
deputation  c^  eminent  citizens,  and  da» 
clared  that  he  did  not  deshre  the  renewal 
of  the  expired  6o^  tlie  people  wo«dd  ms* 
dertake  nothing  against  liim  ^  his  enemies 
therefore  dispmed,  and  tlieir  leadera  ifod 
itatn  Fkirence.  The  balia  was  then  rs^ 
newed  to  the  mrty  of  tiie  Medici,  and 
they  became  mm  this  time  snpieitie. 
But  the  other  membeni  of  the  MMiabusei  > 
this  power  in  the  most  arbitrary  maoo^ 
snd  Piero,  bdng  almost  constant^  «onii^ 
ed  to  his  bed,  wta  unable  to  prevent th^-; 
he  was,  therefore,  on  the  pomt  of  recalling 
his  banished  enemies,  in  Ofder,  by  th^ 
imaB%  to  obeektbs  violence  of  his  fiaeeibi 
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when  death  piefenlsd  bioi  (1469).  The 
secret  eneraiee  of  the  Medici,  on  ac<;ouDt 
of  the  youth  aud  inexperience  of  bis  sous, 
Lorenzo  and  Qinlianoi  thought  the  time 
fiivorable  for  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow 
that  powerful  house.  In  conjunction 
Unxh  pope  Sextufl  IV  and  the  archbishop 
of  Fiso,  Francesco  Salviati,  the  Fazzi,  the 
£unily  next  in  consequence  to  the  Medici, 
fiurmed  the  plan  of  «n  assault  on  Lo- 
mnzo  and  Giuliano,  which,  after  many 
dieappoiutments,  was  earned  into  execu-. 
tkMi  April  26, 1478,  in  the  church  S.  Re- 
parata«  They  iailed,  indeed,  in  their  at- 
tsmpt  oft  Lorenzo ;  but  Giuliano  was  mur- 
dered. The  people  immediately  armed 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  beloved  Med- 
ici, bis  assassins  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
house  of  Fazzi  wta  overthrown.  Lorea- 
aoi,  now  the  only  head  of  his  house,  and 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  govem- 
laent  of  the  repubUcf  ruled  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  grand&ther^  whofn  he  sur- 
passed in  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  in 
magnanimity  and  munificence  ;  but  par- 
ticularly in  his  active  zeal  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  By  alliances  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  he  protected  Florence  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pope  and  tlie  king  of 
Naples.  He  then  made  a  journey  to  Na- 
ples, and  induced  the  king,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  himaelf  and  his  country,  to  be- 
come his  warmest  friend,  and  an  ally 
against  the  attacks  of  the  implacd^e  pope 
and  the  fidthless  Venetians.  By  his  hon- 
orable and  wise  policy,  he  placed  the  bal- 
ance of  .power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which, 
until  his  death,  ensured  to  her  fuU  securi- 
ty and  ample  scope  to  extend  and  confirm 
her  prosperity.'  Groat  loesea  induced  him 
to  ffive  up  commerce,  which  the  Medici 
had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by 
agents  who  were  frequently  treacherous 
or  in^cient.  These  losses  had  reduced 
htm  to  such  a  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
often  compelled  to  borrow  large  sums 
from  the  public  treasuiy;  yet,  when  he 
withdrew  his  property  ftt>m  trade,  he  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  princely 
domains,  and  not  only  to  adorn  them  with 
fMdaees  of  regal  splendor,  but  also  to  or- 
nament Florence  with  elegant  edifices. 
In  the  long  peace,  which  bis  wisdom  pro- 
cured fi>r  the  republic,  he  entertained  the 
Florentines  with  elegant  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals, himself  with  the  socie^  of  the  most 
.dietiiiguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as, 
for  instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  Ag- 
iiolo  da  Montepulciano,  Christopher  Lan- 
dini,  and,  above  all,  the  great  John  Fico 
of  Mimndola)  his  fiune  and  his  invitation 
had  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  i»riaoelir 


numifiNsenc^  rewarded.  He  increased  the 
Modiceau  libmry,  ao  rich  in  manustrripts, 
founded  by  Cusnio  in  1471.  He  also 
qpened  a  school  of  the  arts  of  design,  in 
a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
excellent  paintings.  All,  who  in  tliis  a^ 
luid  gained  a  reputation  in  Fk)rence  ioi 
great  talents,  sliared  his  patronage.  Loren- 
zo was  therefore  sumamed  iho  Magm^ 
cent.  Honored  by  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, beloved  by  his  fellow-citizens,,  he 
died  in  149^  and  with  him  the  glory  of 
his  country.— -See  Fabroni^s  ViUi  Lour* 
Medicii  (Fisa,  1784,2  vols., 4to.),  and  Wil- 
liam Koscoe's  Life  (\f  Lorenxo  di  MtdicL 
Tiie  (htere  di  Lorenzo  dt^  Medici^  dii" 
to  U  JuagnjAco,  were  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  18^  in  a  splendid  edition,  at 
tlie  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  Leopold 
II,  and  contain  the  first  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  {4  vols.,  quarto).  Lo- 
renzo left  three  soiia,  Fiero,  married  to 
Alfonsitia  Orsini  j  Qiovanni,  at  the  age  of 
14  cardinal,  and  afterwards  pope  Lw>  X ; 
and  Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemours.  Fiero,  the 
new  head  of  the  state,  was  wholly  unqual- 
ified for  the  place.  In  two  years,  he  had 
alienated  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  king 
of  France  from  the  republic,  and,  by  hia 
imprudence  and  weakness,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  disgraceful  peace  of  Serezna, 
had  made  himself  despised  and  hated 
by  tlie  Florentiiie%  who  woukl  wilUngly 
have  honored  his  great  father  in  hinu  Hb 
was,  in  consequence,  divested  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  banished,  with  his  whole 
family.  After  several  attempts,  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  return,  Fiero  lost  bis  life  (1504) 
In  the  batde  of  the  Garigliano,  being 
drowned  in  this  river,  where  be  was  with 
the  French  anny.  In  1513,  bis  brother, 
the  cardinal  Giovanni,  by  an  insurrection 
raised  by  the  popular  preacher  Hierouy- 
mus  Bavonarola,  obtained  a  reestabliah- 
ment  in  his  native  city,  and  when  he  be- 
came pope,  in  1514 ;  lie  elevated  his  lami- 
ly  again  to  its  pristine  splendor.  Fiero*^ 
son,  Lorenzo,  created  by  the  pope  duke 
of  Urbino,  was  the  h(Mid  of  t^  state, 
though  always  without  the  princely  title, 
and  with  the  preservation  of  the  republi- 
"Can  forms.  He  died  in  1519.  Julius,  a 
natural  sou  of  the  Giuliano  who  was 
murdered  in  1478,  ascended  the  papal 
tlirone,  in  152^  under  the  tide  of  CUment 
Vn,  and,  in  1533,  Catharine,  Loreozo^ 
daughter,  became  the  wife  oif  Henry  II, 
.king  of  France;  after  which  events,  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  semblance  of  lib- 
erty at  Florence  was  tfeadilyftireaeen.  The 
Florentines,  Indeed,  seemed  on  the  poiDt 
of  rocoveiing  their  anciMit  &Qodpa»f  whflU 
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tli^y  banished,  Ip  1527,  the  ticioub  Alee- 
sandro  ;  but  this  wap  the  last  ebuUiuoQ  of 

.republican  spirit.  At  the  perauasioii  of 
Clement  VII,  Cbarloe  V  besieged  Florence 
in  1531,  and  after  its  captura  reinstated 
Alessandro,  nuMle  biinduke  of  Florence, 
and  gave  bini  bis  natural  daugliter,  Margo* 
ret,  in  inania^  At  first,  the  nation  lov- 
ed bim  for  his  afSibiUty ;  but  finally,  he 

;^ve  hini^elf  up  to  a  licentious  course  of 
fife.  He  was  the  first  independent  duke 
of  Florence.  When  Alexander,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo,  had  been 
murdered  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  (a  lineal 
descendant  irom  Cosmo's  bix>tber  Loren- 
zo), in  1537,  the  Florentines  made  n  weak 
attempt  to  reestablish  tlie  republic;  Init 
Charles  V  again  attacked  .them,  and  his 
power  promoted  Cosfno  I  (who  bebnged 
to  another  branch)  to  the  dukedom  o£ 
Fk>reuce.  Cosmo  1  possessed,  as  did  his 
successors,  the  art,  but  not  the  virtues,  of 
the  great  Medici  to  whom  he  owed  his 
power.  To*  confirm  his  greatness,  he 
made  it  his  chief  object  to  exterminate  the 
Strozzi,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
house,  in  1554.  To  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  he  founded 
a  new  reUgious  order,  dint  of  St.  Stephen. 
He  was  a  great  atnateur  and  collector  of  r 
antiquities  and  pictures,  and  founded  the 
extensive  coUecdon  of  statues  of  ce^ 
brated  men,  and  constantly  increased 
the  coUecdon  of  statues  in  the  garden 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  The  ibun- 
dauon  of  the  Florentine  aca<lemy,  and  of 
tlie  academy  of  design,  in  15G2,  is  due  to 
him.  After  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  Sienna,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in 
1557,  and  by  several  other  acquisitions 
bad  extended  the  dominions  of  Florence, 
he  obtained  fi-om  pope  Pius  V  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Francis,  first  procured,  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian  11,  whose  sister  Jo- 
anna he  murried,  the  confirmation  of  diis 
tide,  in  1575,  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Francises  second  wif^;,  die  cel^l>rated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capeilo,  was  declared,  by 
the  senate  of  her  countrv,  daughter  of  die 
republic,  in  order  to  make  her  worthy  oi 
this  alliance.  His  daughter  Maria  became 
the  wife  of  Heniy  IV  of  France.  .  This 
branch  of  the  Medki  had  not,  like  diat 
which  became  extinct  with  Akssandro, 
given  up  commerce  ;  even  when  princes, 
Cosmo  I,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand I  (at  that  time  cardinal),  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  arts,  as  also  Cosmo  II,  the  son  of  the 
last  (wlio  succeeded  in  1609),  condnued 
.engaged  in  it,  and  Francis  even  continued 


the  retail  traffic,  Mriucfa  Ferdinand  gave 
up.  Under  then  grand^dnkes  the  ana 
and  seiences  flouriabed  at  Florence,  and, 
in  this  circumstanoei  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  of  the  govermnent  (especially 
in  the  delicate  situatieB  of  afiairs  between 
France  and  Spain),  was  recognised  the 
spirit  of  the  gieat  Medici  of  the  fiAeendi 
eenlury.  But  the  state  of  things  was 
changed  under  Ferdinand  <H,son  of  Cos- 
mo H,  who,  in  1681,  came  to  the  coveni- 
o^ent  at  the  age  of  eleven  years.  During 
his  minority,  the  deygy,  and  through  it  the 
papal  see,  acquired  a  very  pernicious  ia- 
fiueueein  the  administration,  and  persuad- 
ed him,  contrary  to  thepoJicy  of  his  fiuher, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  of  by 
these  courts  to  drain  immehse  sums  of 
money  from  the  treasury  of  the  Medici, 
which  was  diought  to  be  iuexhausdble. 
He  governed  49  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo 
III,  austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of 
all  political  capacity,  53  years,  from  1670 
to  1723 — a  century  in  which  Tuscany 
was  reduced  to  the  most  deplomble  state, 
by  an  enormous  national  dent,  and  1^  an 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national 
wealth.  Fortunately  for  this  countiy, 
John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo  III,  was  the 
iagt  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 
naw  degenerated  beyond  hope  of  rec€yve- 
ry.  He  died  in  1737,  aller  an  inefificieBt 
reign,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  ^Viemia  (1735),  lefl  his 
duchy  to  the  house  of  Lorraine.  Frands 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  (ailerwards  the  emperor 
Francis  I),  made  a  contract  with  the  sister 
of  John  Gasto,  the  widowed  elertress  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  whicj)  he  acquired  the  various 
allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and  also 
tlie  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  her  ancestors.  Under 
the  26  yeaiv'  reign  of  his  son,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tuscany  recovered 
from  a  decline  tliat  had  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century.  (See  Tuscany^  and  Clay- 
ton's Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Medici,) 

Medici,  Liugi,  don,  minister  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  descended  from  die  ducal 
liouse  of  Ottojano,  vmB  duke  of  Sarto, 
•high  steward  of  the  king  a£  Naplts,  and, 
for  some  time,  president  of  the  ministcy. 
He  succeeded  Aeton  (q.  v.),  and  rendered 
service,  in  1605,  by  improving  the  state 
of  tlie  fiuanoes.  During  the  reitm  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat,  he 
resided  in  England,  and  returned  with 
the  Bourbons  to  Na|dee,  where  he  was 
minister  of  the  pohce,  when  J^uiat^  io- 
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liyoed  by  flihie  rspoits,  parposely  spread 
in  order  to  lead  hkn  to  his  ruin,  [>a8sed 
firom  Ooraica  to  th«  Neapolitan  temtory. 
Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  watched, 
and  Mumt  was  taken  and  shot.  The 
minister's  report  on  thia  erent  is  contained 
in  the  papers  of  that  tiiAe  (1815).  In 
1818,  Medici  concluded  a  eonoordate  witli 
the  pope.  He  now  improved  the  system 
of  coinage,  &c  In  1819,  the  king,  ob  his 
proposal,  ordered  ^tbat  all  judges  shouki 
decide  causes  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  laivs,  aiKl,  wlierever  this 
was  not  clear,  riioukl  Ibilow  reasonable 
interpretations,  and  not  tiie  conmientaries 
of  jurisconsults ;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentence  should  be  printed.**  To 
clear  the  prisons,  filled  with  captive  rob- 
bers, Medici  sent  2000  criminals  to  Brazil, 
eocordliiff  to  a  treaty  conckided  with  the 
court  of  Kio  Janeiro.  Yet  his  administra- 
tion, |iartk^nlarly  tlie  re^stablishment  of 
eonTents,  in  1819,  met  with  much  censure. 
The  people  were  dissatisfied  ^vith  the  new 
tax  on  landed  f)roperty  (Jwidaria],  The 
revokitiott  broke  out  at  Nola,  July  2,  It^O. 
I'he  ministry  of  the  police  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  prince  of  Canoea,  who, 
unlike  Medici,  united  with  the  secret 
society  t>f  the  QMldtrati,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Carbonari,  whilst  Medtei  had 
sent  the  most  ardent  members  of  ^ese 
aoeietiesto  the  insane  hospitals.  Medkd 
save  in  his  restgnation,  and  retired  tb 
Rome,  where  he  remained  fbr  some  tinne 
afler  the  return  of  the  kkig  to  Naples. 
But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapt- 
ed to  resfioreorder,  tne  king,  oti  the  advioe 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  form  a  new  minis- 
try (June  1832),  the  president  of  which 
was  prince  Alvaro  Rufibv  and  the  finances 
were  once  more  given  to  MedUoi :  mikler 
measures  were  now  adopted.  To  cover 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  a  loan  had  been 
oootracted  with  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
When  the  kmg,  with  prinoe  Ruflfb,  went 
to  the  congress  of  Verona,  atkl  afterwai^ 
to  Vienna,  Medici  was  appoinfted  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  saw 
faimself  obliged  to  cdnUract  a  new  loan 
with  the  house  of  Rotfasehild,  fyr  two 
miUioos  and  a  half  pounds  steriing,  for 
which,  custons  and  other  indkect  taxea 
were  pledf[e<L  Uoder  the  reigki  ed  Fran- 
cis  I,  Medici  retailed  his  high  post.  He 
wient  with  his  king  to  Madrid,  and  is  eaid 
to  have  been  ocasuUed  respecting  tbe 
regulation  of  the  embamssed  finances  of 
BpniVL    He  died  in  1830. 

MEnictifx ;  the  soienoe  erfdiscwes,  and 
the  ait ^  heaiiBg  «ridfeviatinf  dhem.    It 


is  fbunded  oh  the  study  cf  man^  physicsl 
and  moral  nature,  in  health  and  in  disease 
Created  by  necessity,  the  ofispring  of  in* 
stinet,  observation,  time,  and  reflection,  k 
began  in  ages  previous  to  the  records  of  hSa- 
tory;  it  has  struggled  at  all  times,  und  cooi- 
tlhues  to  stru^ie,  With  fiivorite  theories; 
has  been  hifluenced  by  all  systems  of  pM* 
losophy  and  religion,  by  truth  and  supend 
tion ;  and  has,  with  the  sk>wness  which 
marks  aU  the  important  advancimients  of 
nnaiikind,  but  lately  emerged  from  soma 
of  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of  years^ 
and  will  long  continue  subject  to  others. 
Like  other  sciences,  medicine  has  jndned 
mere  from  the  single  discoveries  of  closa 
observers  than  fh)m  centuries  of  theoiy; 
For  the  few  hundreds  of  years  in  which 
men  have  begun  to  apply  themselvea 
more  to  actual  observation,  and  the  ho* 
man  bodv  has  been  carefblly  studied, 
meiiicifle,  like  all  the  natural  sciences  to 
which  it  is  so  near  akin,  has  made  great 
progress.  Tbe  higher  kinds  of  skill  and 
knowledge,  in  the  earitersfages  of  nations^ 
ai^  in  geneml  exdiisively  appropriated 
by  the  priests^  and  this  has  b^n  the  case 
vrith  medicine  and  the  other  brenehes  of 
tiataral  science.  The  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  a  secret  of  the  Egyptian 
pttests,  and,  in  Greece,  it  was  carefully 
concealed,  and  transmitted  from  son  to 
ton,  by  ibe  family  of  die  Asclepiades^  an 
order  of  priests  of  iCscidaptus  ^•^scJeptotf). 
To  these  betongcd  the  great  Hifpocretes. 
(q.  v.)  He  undeitook,  in  the  fifUi  cen^ 
tury  B.  C,  after  making  himself  master 
of  the  medical  knowledge  preserved  in 
the  templeB  at  Cos  and  Cmdos,  to  become 
the  founder  of  scientifte  mediciDe,  by 
separating  the  results  of  actual  experience 
from  vain  speculation.  His  doctrine  may 
be  called  tl^emptricmfMmaftm;  and,nii-> 
merous  as  are  tbe  systems  that  bars 
fk>urislied  since,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  mankind  has  always  returned  to 
his  prindple  of  makhig  observation  tbe 
only  nile  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was  Mended, 
by  his  immediate  successors,  vrith  tiie 
ISaionic  philosophy,  whereby  was  form- 
ed the  (so  called)  imeimt  doMtiie  syiiesi* 
In  Alesaadria,  which  was,  fhmi  dOO  B.  C^ 
the  seat  of  learning,  medicine  was  one  of 
tbe  branches  studied,  but  soon  degenerated 
bito  mere  dialectics  imd  book  ieanMifi 
Hence  we  find  it  won  fc^wed  hj  tM 
emphie  school  (286  B.  C),  the  metliodfa 
scho<rf  OOO  B.  C),  tiie  pneunftatk  sehool 
(^  B.  C.l  and,  at  knedi,  by  ^e  edso- 
tib  school  (81  A.  D.),  wbicb  look  ftom  all 
Hm  a#ioifc     A  phdosoplMeal  and  grmt 
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Jliitia  was  requited  to  put  tti  end  to  m 

Gonfufled  a  state  of  medical  scieDee,  and 
eucb  a  mitid  a^^peaied  in  Galen  (q.  y,)  of 
Perfamos.  Hjs  syatem  acquired  an  aJr 
moat  undiaputed  praemioeiice  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth 
iDentury.  For  aome  time  (in  the  seventh 
century),  the  intellectual  Arabians  culti- 
irated  the  sciences,  and  with  them  medi* 
cine.  They  also  fi>nnded  th^r  medicine 
on  that  of  Galen^  but  fiishioned  the  science 
accordii^  to  their  notions,  and  left  it  not 
imimproved  m  respect  of  practical  appli- 
cation and  pharmacology.  Arabian  med»- 
cine  reached  its  highest  point  under  Avi- 
oenna  (bom  980),  who,  for  some  time^ 
was  esteemed  even  higher  than  Galen; 
the  opioion  of  the  liUter's  superiority, 
however,  eventually  revived.  The  West** 
eni  n»edicine  begms  with  the  medical 
school  of  Salerno,  perbi^  existing  as 
early  as  in  the  ninth  century,  but  well 
established  in  1143 and  1238,  wiierepiedi- 
cine  was  taught  aoc#fding  to  the  princi^ 
pies  of  the  Greeks.  During  the  rest  of 
the  middle  ages,  there  existed  a  Galeno- 
Arabian  acience  of  medicine,  mpstly  fos^ 
tared  by  ignorant  mooka,  and  only  gradu* 
ally  struggling  on,  after  suffering,  ner* 
baps^  more  than  any  other  science,  from 
every  superstition  and  every  misconcep- 
tion of  nature.  In  the  fourteenth  centu- 
17,  anatomy  was  improved  by  Mondini ; 
later,  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  by 
the  discoveiy  of  new  and  distant. coun- 
tries, practical  medicine,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  dismea,  and  not  a  little  by 
the  frightful  syphilis.  The  love  of  Greek 
literature  was  revived  by  the  scholars 
driven  from  Greece  by  the  conquest  of 
.Constantii^ople  (in  1453),  and  men  hav- 
ing begun  to  read  the  Greek  medical  vm- 
teiB,  espcmlly  Hippocrates,  in  the  origi- 
nal language^  a  noore  scientific  and 
liberal  spirit  of  investigation  to<^  the  place 
of  alavisn  adherence  to  antiquated  prejiib- 
dice.  Thus  the  fall  of  the  Galenic  sys- 
tem was  prepared,  which  was  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  reformation  produced 
by  Tlieophrastus  Paracelsus  (1526).  The 
cfaemico-theosophical  aystem  of  this  eiv- 
thusiast  was  refined  and  arranged  by  X 
B.  yon  Helmont  (who  died  in  1644),  until, 
deprived  of  its  theqsophical  character,  it 
.paased  over  into  the  chemieo-material  sya- 
Jtem  of  Francis  Sylvius  (who  died  in  163^), 
•ad,  at  length,  into  the  psychiatric  system 
(from  mrpn^,  cure)  of  Stahl  (who  died  in 
1734).  Yet,  soon  ailer  Harvey'b  i^^^^) 
great  discovery  of  the  cincuh^ion  of  the 
£k>od  (in  WJi),  the  iatrpmatbematicaA 
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doetrnae,  under  Alpbooao  Borrelfi  (wbe 
died  in  1679),devek>ped  itself,  which  finally 
took  4he  diape  of  the  dynamic  system  of 
Fr.  Hoffmann  (died  1743),  from  which 
the  dynamic  schoob  of  modem  times  pro» 
oeededy  for  the  history  of  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Works  mentioned 
below.  For  the  newest  systems,  as  the 
honuBopathic  system  of  Hahnemann  (see 
Jiomaopathyf  and  Hakivtmann),  or  that 
of  M.  Bcoiiasais,  a  Frenchman,  who 
atrives  to  trace  all  diseases  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  boweia,  we  must  reto  to  the 
publications  of  the  authors,  and  to  the 
medical  periodicals. — See  Kurt  Sprengel'ii 
Qe$GtachU  dtr  Arzneikundt  (third  edition, 
Halle,  fiflh  vol.,  1827;  translated  into 
French,  Paris,  1816);  J.  F.  K.  Hecker^ 
G€9ckichte  dcr  HtUkmuk  (Beriin,  1822,  vol 
1) ;  Hamilton's  History  o/*  Medicine  (Loo- 
don,  1831, 2  vofe.,  8vo.,  &c.)  The  various 
medical  sciences,  or  those  closely  connects 
ed  with  them,  and  more  or  less  requisite 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
may  be  thus  enumerated: — the  whole 
ranfie  of  natural  sciences,  as  zoology  (in- 
cluding comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, mineralogy^  geology,  botany,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemistry,  &c. :  psychol- 
ogy, which  teaches  the  various  phenonv 
enii  of  sotd  and  mind:  anatomy,  which 
teaches  the  form  and  situation  of  the  or- 
gans by  the  examination  of  dead  bodies, 
and  is  divided  into  osteology,  treating  of  the 
bones  ;  syndesmology,  of  the  ligaments ; 
myology,  of  the  nuiscles ;  splanchnology, 
of  themtestines;  angio1ogy,of  thevessds; 
neurology,  of  the  nerves ;  and  adenologj^ 
of  the  guinds :  organic  physics,  treating  of 
the  mechanical  optoations  of  the  himian 
hody,  the  power,  gravity,  Sic^  of  its  parts; 
physiology,  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  in  connexion.*  Such  la 
the  basis  of  all  th^ose  branches  of  science 
which  mfi^  be  more  particularly  called 
medkaly  and  which  we  vrill  now  enume- 
rate. The  science  of  health,  that  is,  of 
that  in  which  it  consists,  its  conditions, 
and  its  signs,  is  called  hygienei  or,  as  far  as  ' 
it  relates  to  the  i^gulati<Mi  of  the  diet, 
diaieHu.  Pathohfy^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  science  of  dis^ise,  of  that  in  which 
it  consists,  its  origin,  ice  J^osoiogy  tieata 
of  the  various  sorts  of  diseases,  their  ori- 
gin and  symptoms,  and  strives  to  arrange 
^iiseases  into  one  whole.  Pathological 
anatomy  teaches  the  medmnical  akera- 
tions  and  changes  of  structure.    SmMtic$ 

*  Some  add  here,  anthropocbcmie  or  the 
chemisuy  of  the  human  body,  ib«  chemical  com- 
positU>n  of  all  its  parts^a  moat  importaot  braocti,' 
but  ciualij  treatad  under  geiferal  cbemiauy. 
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teaehed  to  infer  from  the  various,  aymp- 
•  tomi^  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  diaenoi^ 
ticSf  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  diflTer- 
ent  diseases;  and  jtrognostics^  to  infer, 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  a  dis- 
ease, its  niture  course.  ThtrapeuHcs  is 
the  science  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  often 
divided  into  general^  treating  of  the  sub- 
ject of  cure  in  ^nerai^  its  character,  ^ec., 
and  special,  of  the  cures  of  the  particular 
diseases;  Siirgery  treats  of  mechanical 
injuries,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  dis- 
eases and  demngeitients  by  mechanical 
means.  ObMctrtcs  treats  of  the  modes 
of  facilitatitig  delivery.  Maieria  medica 
is  the  science  of  medicines,  their  external 
appearance,  histoiy,  and  effects  on  the 
human  organization.  Pharmacy  teaches 
liow  to  preserve  drugs,  &c.,  and  to  mix 
medicines.  Clinics  (q.  v.),  or  medic^ 
practice,  applies  the  results  of  all  these 
sciences  to  real  cases.  We  should  men- 
tion, in  this  connexion,  the  history  and 
literature  of  medicine,  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, a  very  interesting  branch,  political 
medicine,  which  is  divided  into  medical 
police  and  forensic  medicuie,  that  branch 
which  enables  the  physician  to  give  to 
courts  and  other  legal  authorities  proper 
explanations  In  regard  to  personal  injuries, 
particular  appearances  of  the  body,  &c., 
us  whether  a  wound  was  mortal,  how  in- 
flicted, whether  a  child  was  dead  befbre 
bom,  &c.  In  many  countries,  physicians 
are  appouited  by  the  government  fbr  tliis 
purpose.  We  must  lastly  mention  mid' 
wifery,  as  taught,  in  manjr  oouutries,  to 
women,  who  make  a  regular  study  and 
buMiiess  of  it  A  student  of  medicine 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  and  cannot  dispense  with  a  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  English,  French, 
German  and  ItaUan.  Among  the  worics 
which  treat  of  medicine  at  large  an?  Dio- 
Uormairt  des  Sciences  M^cHcaies,  par  une 
SocUU  de  Midecins  et  Cfdrurgiens  (Paris, 
Fanckoucke,  containing  60  vols.,  1812  to 
1822),  and  Journal  compUmentmre  du  Did. 
des  Sciences  Med.  (fwm  1818  to  1824,  17 
vols.,  still  continued) ;  Encykhp, ^V6rterbt»ch 
dtr  Mtdicin,  Wissenschalien  /edited  by  the 
professors  of  the  medical  faculty  at  Berlin— 
Grfife,  Hufeland,  Link,  Rudolph!,  von  8ie- 
bold,  Berlin,  vol.  i,  1827) ;  also  Good's  Book 
of  Medicine*— .WcrficaZ  Geography  is  geog- 
raphy applied  to  medicine,  treadng  all  the 
subjects  of  geography  which  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  health,  the  bodily  struc- 
tun^  activity  of  mind,  and  the  diseases  of 
men.  It  is  a  science  of  great  intercsL — See 
{geographical  J^osohgy  (in  German),  Stutl- 
gart,  18a3>  by  Schnuiwr*— aie(«c(rf  Topog^ 


raphy  w  the  description  of  single  places  or 
tracts  of  country  as  to  the  circumstanced 
which  make  them  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view — the  winds,  rivers,  springs, 
mountains,  the  sea,  woods,  plains,  ^tnic- 
tate  of  the  houses,  way  of  living  of  the 
people,  tlieir  amusements  and  customs ;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  affects  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Geographical  sitna- 
tion,  elevation,  fee,  belong  to  a  conmlete 
medical  topo^phy.  (See  Metzlcr*s  ihUdc 
for  th^  drawing  up  of  Medical  Thpogra* 
phies,  in  German^) 

Medietas  Linouje;  ajuiy  or  inquest; 
whereof  the  one  half  eonsists  of  denizens, 
the  other  strangers,  in  pleas  wherein  the 
one  party  is  a  stranger. 

Medina,  or  Medina  el  Nebi  (the  city 
of  the  prophet)",  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, Jsdhreby  anciently  latrippa ;  a  city  of 
Arabia,  in  Ifedqas,  70  miles  E.  of  Jambo, 
its  port  on  the  Red  sea,  180  N.  of  Mecca ; 
Ion.  40^  lO'  E- ;  lat.  25^  IS'  N. ;  nopuhi- 
tion,  about  8000.  It  is  regarded  by  Mo- 
hammedans as  sacred,  fh)m  its  conttnnin^ 
the  tomb  of  Alohammed.  Most  of  the 
bouses  are  poorly  built,  and  the  place  is 
of  no  importance,  except  from  its  con- 
taining the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed.  Thn 
sepulchre  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
Mohammetlans,  yet  the  visiting  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  hiehly  meritori*- 
*<>us,  and  Medina  is  much  leas  visited  bv 
pilgrims  than  M«cca.  Neither  the  tomb 
nor  the  mosque  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is 
distinguished  by  any  magnificence;  but 
it  was  remarkable  for  an  immense  treastire 
of  pearis,  precious  stones,  &r.,  accumu- 
lated for  ages  by  the  contributions  of  ri^h 
Mohammedans,  mitil  it  was  pillaged  by 
tlie  Wahabees,  a  few  years  since.  (See 
Mohammed.) 

Mediiva  Bro,ONiA,  Alfonso  Perez  Guz- 
tnan,  duke  of;  admiral  of  the  armada. 
(<j.  V.)  Philip  II  received  him,  afler  bis 
disaster,  with  unexpected  favor.  Medina 
died  in  1615. 

Mediterranean  Sea  (AWn/m  Mccre^ 
hUcmuM  Mare,  widi  die  Romans);  the 
krye  mass  of  waters  between  Europe^ 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  inland  position,  communi- 
-cating  with  the  great  ocean  only  by  the 
straits  of  Gibralteu*.  fq.  v.)  Its  nortliem 
shore  is  irregular,  rorming  large  gulfk, 
which  have  received  separate  names :  be* 
t^veen  the  western  coast  of  Italy  and  the 
Islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  it  is  called 
the  Tuscan,  or  Tyrrhenian  sea  iMare  At* 
fer%tm)\  between  Italy  and  lllyria  and 
Dalmatia,  the  Mriaiie,  or  Ovifof  Vtmtt ; 
&rther  soutb^  iq  the  west  of  Greece,  the 
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t$ea  (tbfe  two  latter  firnn^  the  Meo^ 
Superum  of  the  Romnns) ;  to  the  noith- 
east  of  Qfoece,  between  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  Natolia  (Asia  Minor),  the  Ardd- 
ffiagOf  or  JEgean  sea.  Its  southern  shore 
m  ]^  indented.  It  receires  the  waters 
of  the  Black  sea,  hf  a  cdrrent  which  9ets 
eoDfltantly  through  the  Dardanelles,  and 
thus  mingles  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile,  with  those  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Ebro.  Its  length  from 
east  tQ  west  is  nbtMt  2000*  miles ;  its  ^n- 
eral  breadth  varies  firom  7—800  to  4—500 
miles;  between  Genoa  and  Biaerta  it  ia 
about  375  miles;  between  the  southern 
{Nurt  of  Italy  and  cape  Bon,  not  quite  300 
iliiie&  The  principal  islands  of  the  Medi« 
terranean  are  the  Balearic  isles,  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Sicily^  Elba,  the  lipari  islands, 
Malla,4he  Ionian  isles,  Candia  (Crete)  and. 
CypfUB,  (See  these  articles,)  The  winds 
are  irregular,  the  tides  variable  and  sltcht, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  of  rise  and  rail, 
toad  the  sea  is  generally  sh<nt  and  rough. 
A  Jdnog  centnu  current  sets  into  tlie  At- 
kartic  tlmiugh  the-  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on  - 
ench  shore  are  superficial  counter  currents  ^ 
setting  from  the  ocean  into  the  sea;  but  a 
npid  under  current  sets  out.  In  a  oom- 
DEiMtaal  point  of  Tiew,  the  Mediterranean 
is  of  the  greatest  interest;  its  shores  con* 
tain  numerous  celebrated  ports,  and  its 
Witeis  are  covered  with  ihe  ships  of  aH 
the  western  uatiofis.  The  different  man- 
tBDe  powers  maintain  a  naval  force  in 
die  sea,  which  till  lately  has  been  in- 
ftsled  with  pirates.  Its  coascsi  were  the* 
fteatfl  of  some  of  the-  earliest  civilized 
natione,  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thi^inians,  Greeocs  and  Roman&-^See 
Steel's  Chart  qf  the  MedUerranean  {Loo- 
don,  1833). 

MedSemmean  Pass,  In  the  treaties 
bscween  Ekigland  and  the  Barbaiy  states, 
it  used  to  TO  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  former  should  pass  the  seas  unmo- 
lested by  the  cruisers  of  those  states ;  and, 
for  better  ascertaining  what  ships  and 
vsssels  belonged  to  British  subjects,  it 
W9B8  provided,  that  they  should  produce  a 
Mfft)  trader  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord 
nwfa  admind,  or  the  lords  commissioners 
oTthe  admiralty.  The  passes  were  made 
out  aft  the  adiniraltf,  containing  a  veir 
few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
omaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a 
sooUeped  indenture  was  made ;  the  scol- 
loped tdps  were  sent  to  Barbary,  and  be* 
ing  put  m  possession  of  their  cruisers,  the 
commanders  were  instructed  to  sa&er  all 
persons  to  pass  vHio  had  passes  that 
WMiJd  fit  these  scalloped  tttps. 


Memcm  (Latin,  vdddU  or  mean),  m 
science;  the  space  or  substance  dirough 
which  a  body  moves  or  acts.  Thus  air  is 
the  medium  through  which  sound  is 
transmitted,  light  passes,  &c.  A  irons- 
parent  medium  is  that  which  allows  the 
free  passage  of  rays  of  light ;  a  refracting 
medium  is  one  which  turns  'diem  aside  in 
their  coiuse. — Medium^  in  logic.  (See  SgU 
U^ism,) 

OTBDHTM,  CiRccj^^ATiNo.  (See  Otrcti- 
laiirtg  Medium,) 

Medlar  [mespUus  Oermanica)^  a  small 
European  tree,  aMied  to  and  somewhat 
resenfiblinff  the  quince,  and  belonging  to 
the  naturm  family  rosactcs.  The  flowers 
are  moderately  large,  white,  and  solitary 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the 
calyx  and  peduncles  are  cottony ;  the  fruit, 
in  the  cultivated  varieties,  is  htrge,  and, 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  exces- 
sivelv  austere  and  astringent  taste.  The 
medmiis  do  not  rioen  naturally  on  the  tree,, 
but  are  collected  in  the  autumn,  and 
spread  upon  straw  till  they  become  soft, 
and  approach  the  state  of  decomposition. 
They  have  now  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
most  people. 

Medoc  ;  formerly  a  country  of  France, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guienne,  between 
the  Garonne  and  the  sea,  in  the  present 
department  of  the  Gironde.  A  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  woods  and  marshes, 
but,  along  the  Garonne,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yields  excellent  wines.  (See  Borde-- 
lais  Wiives,) 

Medulla,  in  anatomy;  the  fat  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  cavity  of  a  long 
bone.    (See  Bones,  and  Marrow.) 

MedxatOy  in  vegetable  physiology,  the 
pith  of  plants,  is  lodged  in  the  centre  or  ' 
neart  of  the  vegetable  body.  In  the  parts 
^ost  endued  widi  Hfe,  like  the  root,* 
or  especially  younff  gfovriog  stems  or 
branches,  the  medulla  is  usually  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  but  tolerably  firm,  though 
rather  brittle.  Its  color  is  pale  green,  or 
yellowish,  with  a  watery  transparency, 
the  substance  being  very  juicy.  Its 
juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all  of 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  pknt,  they  be- 
ing more  of  the  nature  of  sap.  In 
branches  or  stems  more  advanced  in 
growtli,  the  medulla  is  fbund  of  a  drier, 
more  whit^,and  evidently  cellular  texture. 
In  this  state,  it  is  well  known  in  the  flill- 
grown  branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of 
rushes,  &c^  In  these,  it  is  diy,  highly 
cellular,  snow  white,  extremely  light  and 
compressible,  thotigh  but  slightly  elastic 
iD'the  gveater  number  of  plants,  no>  vessels^ 
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are  perceptible  In  the  pith,  hnt  in  some, 
entire  vessels,  couyeying  proper  juice,  are 
present,  as  in  the  gum  emstic  fig-tree,  the 
proper  jjnce  of  which  is  seen  exuding 
Rom  dinerent  points  of  the  pith,  in  ahori- 
zontnl  section  of  the  stem.  Little  is  yet 
known,  with  certainty,  concemhig  the 
functions  of  the  pith.  It  appears,  on  the 
wiiole,  to  be  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
cellular  envelope,  and  subservient  to  the 
vessels  which  suiroand,  and  occasionally 
pass  through  it 

Medusa.    (See  Chrgww,) 

Meerman,  Jobo,  a  Dutcn  scholar  and 
statesman,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1753) 
was  the  only  son  of  Gerard  Meerman, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  Thesaurus  Jor 
ris  civ'dis  et  canordci,  and  Origtttes  l)/pO' 
graphic(Zf  and  who  had  been  created  bar- 
pn  of  the  German  empire.  The  son  re- 
ceived bis  early  education  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Rotterdam,  and,  while  hsu?dly  tea 
yearB  M,  translated  and  published,  with* 
out  the  knowledge  of  bis  father,  Moli^rels 
Mariage  ForcL  He  then  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  at  Leipsie  under  Emesti,  and  at 
Q6ttingen  under  Heyne..  Afler  travelling 
^rou^  EnglaacL  Italy  tuid  France,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Ley- 
den.  The  number  of  his  writings,  on 
different  subjects,  proves  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  his  zeal  fbr  virtue  and 
jMety.  ki  1787,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  bbA 
Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  published  fidl  and  accurate 
accounts  of  his  travels,  in  11  volumes.  His 
time  and  labors  were  also  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  fitate,  the  church,  and 
literary  institutioits.  Under  the  reign  of 
Lpuid*  Bonaparte,  he  was  director  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  public  instruction  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland.  Some  yeais  before 
his  death,  the  dignity  of  senator  of  France 
was  conferred  on  hun,  and  he  was  called 
to  Paris.  After  the  restoration,  be  ireturaed 
to  his  country,  ami  died  in  1816.  Bendea 
his  Travels,  his  History  of  William,  count 
of  Holland,  and  an  edition,  with  notes,  of 
the  HisUnre  des  Voyc^ts  fctUi  pear  VEmr 
t^ertwr  CharUs  F,  ^  /.  yandmes$ey  de- 
serve mention.  As  director  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  also  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  pr^aration  of  the  Jaar- 
hmkmvan  fVetenaehappentn  Kvngkn  in  het 
Ksnugr^  Holland  over  de  Jaren  1606— 7« 
His  widow,  an  esteemed  poetess,  has 
written  his  hfb.  His  valuable  library,  the 
catalogue  of  which  ia  a  Uterary  cunomtVf 
was  sold  by  auction,  ait  the  Hague,  m 
1824,  and  brought  171,000  Dutch  ^dcn» 
a^OOQ  of  which  werv  paid,  for  the  piaau- 


aeripts.    The  prices  hate  been  priBlecu 
MEEascHAtJM.    ^See  MagnesiU,) 
Mt:ojERA;   one   of  the  runes.    (See 
Etttnenides,) 
MAGAXOfrr.    (See  J^gatheriuM,) 
MegalopoiiIS  (i.  e.  Iw'ge  citif) ;  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  cities  <x 
Greece,    on    the     HeKason,    containing 
many  temples,  a  stoa,  &e.    The  theatre 
of  Megalopolis  was  the  largest  in  Greece* 
The  city  was    buih  at   me  suggeetiou 
of  EpaminoDdas,  after  the  victety  of  the 
Thebans  at  Leuotra,  about  366  B.  C,  as  a 
city  of  the  Boeotian  league,  and  was  peo* 
pled  from  38  cities.    It  is,  at  present,  the 
mconsiderabie  place  Sinano.     Pfaik>pG»* 
men,  Polybius,  and  other  distinguiroed 
men,  were  bom  here. 

Meoalosaurus  (Gffeek,  fpani  Uzeard}^ 
an  extinct  species  of  lizard,  of  an  enornKMB 
si^C)  which,  according  to  Cuvier  (Re* 
ckerches  svr  Its  Osstmads  FoasiUsy  vol.  ii. 
part  2y  p.  343),  would  be  as  large  as  a 
whale,  if  we  assign  to  it  tjie  propordons 
which  its  characters  indicate.  It  was 
discovered  in  Engkind,  by  Mr.  Buckkuid, 
and  has  also  been  ftnuid  in  Fiance  and 
Germany. 

Meoaea  ;  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king' 
of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Herei»-» 
les,  because  he  had' delivered  the  The- 
bans from  the  tyranny  of  the  Orchora^ 
niana  When  Hercules  went  to  heil,  by 
order  of  Ekirysthens,  violoice  was  oftSnwl 
to  Megan,  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and 
she  would  have  yielded  to  herravisher,  had 
not  Hercules  retunied  that  moment  and 
punished  him  with  death.  This  murder 
displeased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Herctdee 
deltrioufl,  so  that  he  killed  Megani  and  the 
three  chikhren  he  had  by  her,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wiki  beastsu 
(See  Ihrmdt8,\  Some  say  that  Megara 
did  not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
but  thst  he  afterwards  married  her  to  his 
friend  lokua 
Meoara.  (See  Megaria.) 
Megaris,  a  small  state  of  andeat 
Greeee,  west  ef  Atfica,  occupied  the  iqp-> 
per  and  nvider  part  of  the  isthnua  of 
Corinth.  The  capital  city,  Megara,  ynm 
rendered  iUustdoiie,  not  only  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  k  maintained  its  inde<- 
pendence,  but  also  by  a  school  of  phikieo- 
phy,  founded  by  one  of  its  citisiensr  En* 
clid  (q,  v.),  a  disciple  ef  Socrates.  Pan-» 
sanias  (i,  40-r*44)  enmnerstes  its  tnany 
spl^idid  public  foiiildiota->-See  Reinga* 
num*s  DoM  aUt  Megctm  (Berlin,  ia25). 

MB0ATHS1lIl7lf,    or  GfANT  Sl.dTH;    SB 

extmct  genus  of  the  sknh  fionly,  of  whksh 
foBBil  remains  teve  bean  £Nind  only  m 
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AjBsiica.  Two  ep^en  hstn  been  dn- 
eoveredy  the  M,  Cucieri  and  the  M.  Jefftr- 
jDim;  the  latter  was  firat  described  by 
president  Jeffereon,  under  the  name  of 
fiMjgfiilotijfar,  or  rrtai  dmir  (Tronsactionti  of 
the  Am.  PhiL  Soo.,  iv.  246).    The  mega- 

*.tbenuiii  imites  some  of  the  ^neric  char- 
acter of  the  armadiUoes  with  some  of 
those  of  the  sloth;  its  size  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Three  specimens  of  the  first  species  have 
been  discovered  in  South  America,  and 

•  one  in  Geoi|:ia«  The  only  firagments  of 
the  second  specieB  hitherto  discovered, 
were  found  in  Green  Briar  countv,  Vs., 
in  a  saltpetre  cave^  (See  Godman^s  Am, 
Not  Higtory,  vol  ii,  173—201.) 

Megrim  ;  a  species  of  headache ;  a  pain 
generally  affectmg  one  side  of  the  head, 
towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and  arising, 
sometimes  fijom  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  tit>m  rheunnatie  and  gouty  af- 
fections. In  French  it  is  called  nttgmtite, 
derived  from  ftontcramo,  from  the  Greek 

,  kiu,  (sonify iogt  in  conmound  words,  hay) 
and  jcpaviev  (the  sMf ).  It  afiects  chiefly  per- 
sons of  weak  nerves. 

McHEiOBD  Ali  PACHik.  (Soo  M6hamr 
MMdy  Vicenty  tf^^ypt.) 

MiHui^  Stephen  Heniyj  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  in- 
stitute of  France,  bom  at  Givet,  m  1763, 
received  his  first  lessons  from  a  blind  or- 
ganist at  his  native  pla<^  and  became 
Bucb  a  proficient  that,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
vras  appointed  joint  organist  to  the  abbey 
of  Vaiiedieu*  The  deare  of  improving 
bis  talents  attracted  bim  to  Paris  in  1779. 
He  there  studied  under  Edebnaiin,  and,  af- 
terwards, under  Ghick ;  and,  alier  the  de- 
parture of  the  hitter  for  Vienna,  M6hul 
presented  to  the  royal  academy  of  music 
the  opera  of  Oora  and  Alonzo ;  but  his  £u- 
pbrosine  and  Coradin  was  first  performed 
at  the  oonuc  opera,  in  1790.  Tk'm  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  Strato- 
Bice,  Irato,  Joseph,  and  many  other  ope- 
na^  besides  the  ballets  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  Dansomanie,  and  Perseus  asuA 
Andromeda.    M^hul  was  one  of  the  th  ree 

.inspectors of  instruciiQii  at  the  cooserva- 
toiy  of  music,  fixmi  ltd  creation,  in  1795, 
till  its  suppression,  in  1815.  He  wastljen 
appointed  supeiintendent  of  music  at  the 
kmg's.  chapel,  and  professor  of  composi- 

.tion  at  tbe  royal  school  of  music  He 
w»s  cboseu  a  member  of  the  institute  in 
1796,  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in 
1816^  and  ww  also  a  knight  of  the  le- 

S'on  of  honor.     Ho  died  at  Paris,  1817. 
^hul  read  before  the  institute  two  re- 
ports Swr  PEiai  dUud  dk  la  Musique  m 
33» 


du  Cansetvaioire  h  Rome. 

MEisoBr,  John  Henry  fm  Latin,  Mnbo- 
mws),  a  celebrated  physician,  was  aiintive 
of  Helmst&dt,  where  he  was  bom  in  1590. 
Ailer  travelling  in  Italy,  and  tuking  his 
doctor's  depee  at  Basil,  he  returned  home, 
and  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Helmetftdt.  In  1G26,  lie  was 
appointed  physician  of  Luheck,  where  he 
died,  in  1655.  His  works  are  Awdii 
Cassiodori  Formula  Comma  Arckiatrorum 
{1668, 4to.) ;  De  Usu  Flagrorum  in  JU  meek' 
ca  et  venerea;  Jusjurandum  Hippocratisj 
Gr,  et  Lat,y  with  commentaries  relative  to 
the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  disciples, 
&c.  After  his  death  appeared  his  treatise 
De  CerevisitSy  Potibusque  et  Ebriaminibus 
extra  Vinum  aliis, — ^Iiis  son,  Htnry  Met- 
bom,  also  n  plivsician,  was  bom  at  Cubedc 
in  1638,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  univeraty  of  Helmstadt.  In 
1678,  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry 
and  history.  He  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous medical  and  anatomical  disserta- 
tions, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  sebaceous  glands  and 
ducts  in  the  eyelids,  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  and  the  papill®  of  the  tongue.  His 
principal  historical  publication,  Rerum 
Oermamcanm.  7\mi  tres^  is  a  collection 
of  writers  on  German  history.  He  also 
wrote  many  pieces  cx)nceming  the  dukes 
of  Bnmswick  and  Lunenberg,  and,  in 
1687,  he  published  Ad  SaxontiB  inferioris 
Historiam  hntroductio.  Henry  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  a  learned  philolo  • 

S'st,  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of 
olscein,  in  1630.  Settling  at  Stockholm, 
be  acquired  the  favor  of  queen  Christina, 
whom  he  inspired  with  much  of  the  same 
enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  possessed  himself.  Having  pre- 
vailed upon  his  myal  mistress  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  concert,  which  he  proposed  to 
comluct  Entirely  upon  the  plan  of^  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  at  which  professor  Nau- 
d&us  was  to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridi- 
cule of  some  of  the  courtiers  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  performance,  excited  his  anger  so 
violently,  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  he  stmck  M.  Bourdelot,  a 
physician,  who,  as  hefkncied,  encouraged 
It,  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  This  indis- 
cretion induced  him  to  quit  Sweder  for 
Dennmrk,  where  he  obtamed  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was 
eventually  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  roV- 
al  counselk)r,  and  made  presklent  of  the 
customs.    His  inattention  to  the  duties  of 
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hk  post  soon  oonsed  his  renoTal,  on 
whicii  he  repaired  to  Arasterdara,  and  be- 
came bjstoncal  professor  there^  but  lost 
this  appointment,  also,  by  bis  petulance 
in  refusing  to  give  lesflous  to  the  son  of 
pne  of  the  {Mrincipal  burgomasters.  After 
visiting  France  and  England,  Meibomius 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there,  in 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of 
the  seven  Greek  musical  writers,  Aristox- 
euus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Qavt- 
.  dcntius,  Baccbius,  and  Aristides  Quintilia- 
uus,  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  De 
Mii8ica  of  Martianua  Felix.  His  other 
writings  are  Dialogues  on  Proportions,  On 
the  Construction  of  tlie  Trireme  Galleys  of 
the  Ancients,  ond  an  editiou  of  Diogtnts 
Latrlius  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

Meinau  ;  a  charming  island  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to  Con- 
stance, with  50  inhabitants  and  an  ancient 
casde.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  travellers 
in  Switzerland.  • 

MBINER3,  Christopher,  born  at  Ottea- 
dorf,  kingtlom  of  Hanover,  hi  1747,  stud- 
ied at  Gotdngen  from  1767,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers 
there.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  on 
various  subjects,  and  of  unequal  merit. 
As  an  academical  teacher,  his  acuvity  in 
^^rganizui^  and  promotitig  the  prosperity 
«)f  ids  university  was  untiring,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  hb  history  of 
ihe  university  was  left  incomplete.  His 
favorite  study  was  the  history  of  human 
,  civilization,  and  particularly  of  religion,  to 
which  some  of  his  earliest  writing  among 
them  his  Hiatona  Doctrina  de  Deo  veroj 
relate.  His  latest  work  on  this  subject, 
•^Ufremeine  kritische  Geschkhte  der  Rdtgion 
I  Hanover,  1806, 2  vols.),  is,  however,  more 
defective  in  acuteness  of  criticism  and 
clearness  of  arrangement  than  his  previ- 
ous writings.  Some  of  his  earlier  treatises 
bear  the  impress  of  a  judicious,  cakn  and 
independent  thinker.  From  his  writings 
on  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  from 
■  his  learned  lives  of  the  restorers  of  learn* 
ing  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  a  new 
Bayle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and 
defence.  A  French  translation  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Origin,  Progress  and  Decline 
.  of  Learning  in  Greece  and  Rome  procur- 
ed his  election  into  the  national  institute. 
He  died  in  ISia 

Msirf  iNOEN,  &AXE,  (in  Gennan,  Sachsen- 
.M^tfimgen-HUdburf^hausen);  a  duchy  in 
the  German  confederation,  l>elonging  to 
tlie  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Aleiningen,  of 
the  Gotha  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
'See  StKconu,)  The  population  of  the 
iuchy  is  130,500,  on  an  area  of  870  square 


miteB,  aboat  one  half  of  which  was  ic« 
quired  in  1826,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Saxe-Gotha  tine^  The  duke,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  princes  of  tbe 
Saxon  Ernestine  line,  lias  the  12th  voteia 
the  diet,  and  hal  by  himself  one  vote  hi 
the  plenum.  The  religion  is  Luthemn. 
In  1824,  a  new  constitution  was  grafited 
by  the  duke  to  the .  part  of  the  present 
duchy  then  under  his  government,  admit- 
ting the  peasants  to  the  ducal  diet  as  a 
'thud  estate.  The  contingent  to  the  amy 
of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men  ;  income, 
750,000  guilders;  debt,  2,500,000.  The 
capital  is  Meiningen,  with  4500  inhabit- 
ants, containing  a  Uu*ge  and  handsome  du- 
cal palace,  with  a  library  of  24,000  vol- 
umes and  the  state  archives.  (See  Germa- 
ny.)   Long.  lOP  24'  E. ;  hiL  50^  35^  N. 

METOifiTE.    (See  S^tfolitt.) 

MEissEif,  the  oldest  city  in  the  kingdon 
of  Saxony,  was  buih  by  the  emperor  Hen- 
ry I,  m  9^,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Selavonian&  It  lies  od 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe;  population, 
4100.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  school,  estab- 
lished by  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1543,  in 
-  the  building  of  the  ancient  Afia  monaste- 
ry. Lon.l3^27'E.;lat.5P19'N.  The 
cathedral,  an  old  monument  of  German 
art,  is  a  remarkable  building.  The  por- 
celain manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
here  since  1710. 

Meissneiu  Auffustnt  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Bautzen,  in  17^  studied  law  and  the 
belles-lettres  at  Leipsio  and  Wittenbefg 
from  1773  to  ^6,  and  died  at  Fulda, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  high  eemi- 
naries  of  education,  in  1S07.  He  was  al- 
so, for  some  time,  professor  of  leethetics 
and  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His 
works  were,  at  one  period,  very  popular 
in  Germany.  A  glowing  imagination,  an 
easy  st}'le,  grace,  wit,  and  a  bnlliant  man- 
ner, unhed  with  a  delicate  tone  of  gallan- 
try, were  the  causes  of  his  success.  His 
principal  productions  ate  oomic  operas,  in 
the  French  style ;  Sketches,  a  miscellana- 
ous  collection  of  anecdotes,  tales,  &c«; 
several  historical  romances,  as  Alcibiades, 
Bianca  Capello,  &^  He  also  transkited 
Hume's  History  of  England. 

Mel4,  Pomponius;  a  geogimpher,  who 
flourished  during  the  ftfst  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Litde  more  is  known  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  diree 
books,  in  the  Latin  language,  De  SUu  O- 
6t9,  containing  a  conclM  view  of  the  state 
of  the  world,  so  iar  as  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Among  the  latest 
and  best  editions  of  this  work  are  that  of 
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ili)iv  Groeovinfli,  (lingd.  Eat,  1782,  BvoA 
uui  the.  very  complete  one  of  C.  H. 
Tzscljuckkie  (Lcipsiey  1^7, 7  vola,  8vo.), 
and  the  more  compeudioue  oue  by  Wei^ 
chert  (Leiptdc,  1816). 

M£i.Aiif  ua ;  the  eon  of  Amythaon  and 
Idomenea,  aiid  brother  to  Bias.  Fable 
relates  mauy  wonderful  things  of  his  skill 
in  the  healing  and  prophetic  arts.  Two 
flerpents  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
taken  under  his  pi'otection  and  brought 
^),  Imring  licked  his  ears  wliile  he  was 
sleeping,  he  ibuud  that  they  were  opened 
in  sucJi  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  voices  of  ^rds  and  insects^ 
and  could  reveal  to  mankind  every  thing 
that  tliese  voices  indicated  concerning  tlie 
future*  Bias  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  Pe- 
ro,  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  o^  Pylos,  the 
uncle  of  the  two  brothers,  but  h%  requir- 
ed, as  a  nuptial  present  for  his  daughter, 
the  herd  of  oxen  belonging  to.lphiclus,  a 
Theasalian  prince.  Melampus  undertook 
to  steal  the  herd  for  his  brother,  but  was 
detected  and  imprisoned.  He,  however, 
wicceoded,  by  his  prpphetic  art,  in  gaining 
Uie  iavor  of  Iphiclue,  who  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  sent  the  oxen,  as  a  present,  to 
Bias.  Melampus  married  Iphianassa,  tiie 
daughter  of  Prcatus,  king  of  Argos,  and 
xeoeived  with  her«  as  a  dowry,  a  third  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  time  in .  which  he 
lived  is  ummown ;  he  is  generally  consid- 
ered, however,  as  having  been  a  wise  man, 
who  was  well  skilled  in  all  tlie  ancient 
mythology,  and  who  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  in^o  Greece,  on 
which  account  he  received  divine  honors. 

Mbi^nchout.  (See  Mtnial.  Derange 
metd,) 

Meulnchthoit,  Philip,  Luther's  fellow 
laborer  in  the  reformation,  was  bom  Feb. 
I6f  1497f  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  Hie  father,  Greorge  Schwartz- 
erd,  was  keeper  of  the  armory  of  the 
count  palatine,  and  died  in  1507,  and  his 
mothecv  Barbara,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
learned  Reuchlin.  He  waa  distinguished, 
a4  an  early  age,  by  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments* His  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages,  during  his  boyhood^  made  him 
a  peculiar  iavorite  with  JbUndilin.  At  his 
advice,  he  changed  his  name,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  learned  at.  that  time, 
£rom  Schwartzerd  (Blackeanh),  into  tl)e 
Ch^ek  name  Melanchthou,  of  the  same 
Aignificadon,  and,  in  1510,  went  to  the 
university  c^f  Heidelberg.  Here  he  was 
preeminent  in  philological  and  philosqUi- 
jcai  studies,  so  that,  in  the  next  year,  he 
wtm  deemed  i^udifi^  for  the  degree  pf 


bafth^lor  of  philosophy,  and  .was,  made 
instrucier  of  some  young  counts.  But  us 
this  univeraity  denied  him  the  dignity  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  in  1512,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  forniei*.  studios,  he  devoted  himself 
pardculariy  to  theology,  and,  in  1514,  af- 
ter obtaining  the  degree  of  master,  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is 
proved  by  a  Greek  ^-annnar,  which  he 
published  about  tins  tune.  The  ability  ojf 
his  lectures  soon  gained  Iiim  universal 
esteem,  and  tlie  great  Erasmus  himself 
gave  lum,  in  1518,  the  praise  of  uncom- 
mon researdi,  correct  knowledge  ojf  clas- 
sical antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 
Tubingen  hacl  to  lament  the  loss  of  its 
chief  oiiuament,  when  Melauchthon,  being 
invited,  on  Keuchrm's  recemmen<lation, 
to  Wittenberg,  appeared,  in  1518,  at  this 
university,  in  his  fiOd  year,  as  professor 
of  the  Greek  language  and  hterature. 
His  enlightened  muid  soon  decided  him 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth : 
and  his  judgment,  ripened  by  classical 
0tudy,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and 
cridc,  the  uncommon  disductness  and 
order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  hght  and 
grace  over  whatever  he  discussed,  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  from 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal 
with  which  he  held  and  defended  the 
trutli  when  found^— this  combination  of 
great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all  times  raie, 
contributed  greaUy  to  tlie  progi'ess  and 
success  of  the  reformation,  in  conuexipn 
with  Luther's  activity,  spirit  and  enter- 
prise. Melanchthon's  superiority  as  a 
scholar,  Ids  mild,  aiTiiablc  character^  die 
moderation  and  candor  with  which  he 
treated  the  opposite  party,  made  him  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  a. mediator.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  soilen  tlie 
jrigor  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  the  • 
new  doctrines  to  those  who  were  pre- 
possessed against  them.  His  Loci  thtoLo- 
giciy  which  appeared  first  in  1521,  opened 
the  path  to  an  exposiuon  of  the  Christian 
4;reed,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  in- 
telligible, and  becatne  the  model  to  all 
Protestant  writers  of  dogmatics.  He 
urged  decidedly,  in  1529,  the  protest 
against  the  resolves  of  the  diet  of  Spire, 
^viiich  gave  his  party  its  name.  He  drew 
up,  in  1530,  the  celebrated  Confession  of 
Augsbmg.  This  and  the  apology  for  it,  ' 
which  he  composed  soon  after,  canied 
the  reputation  of  his  name,  through  all 
Europe.  Francis  I  invited  him  to  France, 
in  1535,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  confer- 
ence with  the  doctors  of  the  SoiiK>nn9, 
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•nd  be  soon  after  recetved  a  timyar  invi^ 
tatioQ  to  Enghiudr  PoKttcal  reasons  pre* 
ventfMj  him  from  acceptmg  either  of  the 
invitations.  He  went  to  Wornis  iu  1541, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Ratisbon,  to  delend  the 
cause  of  tiie  Protestants,  in  the  confer^ 
ences  commenced  there  with  the  Catho- 
lics. But,  unfortunately,  the  widdom  and 
moderation,  which  h^  there  manifested) 
ftuled,  on  account  of  tlie  opposition  of  the 
uapal  legate,  to  produce  the  peace  which 
he  so  ecimesdy  desired;  and  while  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  CathoUcs  learned, 
on  this  occasion,  Co  respect  him  more 
highly,  he  had  to  endure,  ftt)m  his  own 
party,  )^itter  reproaches,  for  the  steyjs  for 
cftecting  a  cotnpromise,  upon  which  he 
had  ventured  after  mature  deliberation. 
The  same  thing  hapjiened  to  him,  wlien, 
having  been  invited  to  Bonn,  in  1543,  by 
the  elector  Hermann  of  Cologne,  he  tried 
to  introduce  the  elector's  plans  of  reforma- 
tion in  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the 
Catholics.  Meanwhile,  neither  Luther, 
nor  any  other  of  his  friends,  who  knew 
his  noble  heart  and  upright  piety,  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  or  t^  punty  of  his 
intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gospeL 
Much  as  Melanofathon  had  to  suffer  fiY>m 
Luther's  vehemence,  the  friendship  of 
these  two  noble  spirited  men,  agreeing  in 
sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbrdcen 
till  Luther's  deatli,  whom  Melancbthon 
lamented  with  the  feelings  of  a  sou.  A 
ffreatpartof  the  confidence  which  Luther 
bod  enjoyed,  now  fell  to  him.  Germany 
had  already  called  him  her  teacher,  and 
Wittenberg  revered  in  him  its  only  sup- 
port, and  the  restorer  of  its  universitv,  after 
the  Smalcakhc  war,  during  which  he  fled 
hither  and  thither,  (md  spent  some  time  in 
Weimar.  The  new  elector,  Maurice,  also 
treated  him  with  distinction,  and  did 
nothing  in  religious  matters  without  his 
advice.  But  some  theologians,  who 
would  fain  havo  been  the  sole  heirs  of 
Luther's  glory,  could  not  forgive  him, 
that  love  to  Wittenberg  had  induced  him 
to  submit  to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered 
himself  suspected  by  tlie  whole  Lutheran 
church,  and  that  the  Protestants  neverthe- 
less persisted  in  regarding  him  as  one  of 
tite  pillars  of  their  faith.  They  attacked 
his  dogmas,  and  raised  suspicions  of 
hb  orthodoxy.  Melanchthon  had  indeed 
shown,  in  his  negotiations  with  theCatho* 
lies,  that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and  even 
a  conditional  acknowledgment  cf  the  pa- 
pal authority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
dans^rous  as  to  liUther.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  approach  of  his  views  (respecting 
lUo  presence  of  Christ  iu  the  supper)  to 


tiie  Swiss  AferBMra,  was  known,  and  tfa« 
alteration  which  he  had,  in  consequence, 
made  in  the  article  €f(  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession concerning  the  supper,  was  cen- 
sured by  friend  and  foe.  He  also  ex- 
plained the  doctrine  of  justification  more 
definitely,  and,  ateordinfr  to  his  convic- 
tions, more  scriptarelly,  both  in  tiie  lattf 
editions  of  kis  Lod  thdologieif  and  in 
other  public  writings,  and  explicitly 
avowed  his  deviadon  from  the  AugMStine 
system,  by  the  assertion  that  the  ftee  will 
of  man  must  and  could  eooperate  in  hit 
improvement, — as  all  will  peroe&re  who 
read  his  worits  with  attention.  His  habit 
of  continually  advancing  in  his  researchei^ 
and  correcting  his  opinions,  hac^  unques- 
tionably, ti  greater  share  in  this  change 
than  h^  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  from  the  last  cause,  be 
often  used  n^der  hinguage  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutheinns ;  but  that 
from  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit  of 
ootnplionce,  lie  ever  yielded,  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  evangelical  tmtb,  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  introduction  of  the 
Augsburg  Interim  into  Saxony,  in  whicfa^ 
after  long  deliberation,  Melancfatbon  acqui- 
esced in  1549,  under  conditions  wbieh 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient 
abuses,  seemed,  to  the  more  zealous,  tba 
most  dtdng  occasion  of  assailing  him. 
The  vexatious  disputes  respecting  the 
greater  or  less  importance  of  indifterent 
marterB,considered  m  rsliffiouscerenioniea^ 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  Flacius ;  the 
complaints  which  Osiadder  urged  against 
him,  in  1567,  on  account  of  li^  doctrine 
of  justifleatien ;  and,  finally,  the  contro- 
versies respecting  the  cooperation  of  frae 
will  in  man's  improvement,  in  whidl 
Flacius  engaged  bira  shortly  before  his 
death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
labored and  sensidve  spirit  The  investi- 
gation of  his  orthodoxy,  which  was  insd- 
tuted  at  Naumbeiig,  in  1554,  resulted  in  , 
his  entire  justification  ;  but  the  recondlio* 
tion  which  took  place  there  with  his  ene- 
mies, was,  nevertheless,  merely  apparent ; 
and  their  opposition  frustrated  the  last 
attempt,  which  he  made  in  1557,  at^  con- 
vention at  Worms,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  to  produce  a  compromise  with  the 
Catholics.  The  unity  of^the  church  woi^ 
therefore,  Melanchthon^  kist  wish,  when 
he  died  at  Wittenberg,  April  19,  1560, 63 
years  of  age.  A  aon  survived  him,  who 
inherited  the  virtues  but  not  the  ^ius 
of  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  married  In 
Wittenberg.  His  eMest  daughter  died 
in  1547;  his  wife,  in  1557.  The  oveN 
onxious  mind  of  this  good  and  omiahla 
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womm  h&i  ohm  mMcaed  hts  domefltic 
peace ;  but  be  wos  no  where  more  amiable 
than  in  the  boeom  of  dia  family*  Modesty 
and  iiiimSlity  were  e^diibked  in  his  bodily 
appeanmce.  No  one,  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  thne,  would  have  recognised  the 
mat  rcfbmiev^  in  his  almost  dtmioutive 
ngure,  which  always  contintied  meagre 
mm  his  abstemiousness  and  industry! 
But  his  hi^,  arched  and  open  fiurehead, 
and  his  bright,  hancbome  eyes,  amiounc- 
ed  the  ener^tic,  lively  mhid,  which  this 
fliigbt  oovenng  enclosed,  and  which  light- 
ed up  his  countenance  when  he' spoke. 
In  hn  convefsation,  pleasantries  were  in- 
termingled with  the  most  sagacious  re* 
marks,  and  no  one  left' him  without  having 
been  instmcted  and  pleased.  He  lovM 
to  see  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so 
Hberal  towards  the  needy,  that  he  6ome*> 
times  involved  himself  in  embairassments. 
His  ready  benevolence,  which  was  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  em- 
braced all  who  approached  him.  Open 
and  unsuspidous,  he  alwa^  spoke  from 
the  lieait;  fnety,  a  dignihed  simplicity, 
and  innooeooe  of  manners,  generosity  and 
cttidor,  were  to  hiui  so  natural,  that  it 
was  difficult  ibr  him  to  ascribe  opposite 
qifi^tiea  to  msy  man ;  often  deceived  and 
abuaed,  he  was  long  in  leaniing  the  arts 
and  igtioble  passions  which  so  often  stood 
iathe  way  of  his  best  intentiona.  But  this 
t03BU8pecting,  benevolent  character,  gained 
bkn  the  devoted  love  of  his  disciplea 
From  aU  the  coontries  of  Europe,  studenta 
flocked  to  Wittenberg,  in  order  to  assem- 
ble around  him ;  and  the  ^rit  of  profound 
and  imtwrtlai  invesd^atton  which  he  in^ 
oalcated,  had  a  beneieial  influence  long 
after  tiis  death ;  and  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote education  in  general  are  never  to  be 
ftmotten.  If,  therefore,  stronger  energies 
-and  greater  deeds  must  be  alk>wed  to 
otfier  dtstlnguished  men  of  his  age,  be 
will  always  be  considered  the  most  amia- 
ble, pore  and  learned. 

Melahoss  (French,  signifying  mii»cd' 
loMJey);  particularly  used  in  French  litera- 
time  on  the  titles  of  nuseellaneous  work% 
as  Mdtmguiiris  ificne  grande  BiUieHtique 
{7Q  vols.,  Paris,  1779-4788). 

Mxi.A2fiTE.    (See  Gamd.) 

M ELAS  (Greek,  hlaek) ;  a  word  which, 
entile  or  abbrmriated,  appears  in  manv 
eompouad  words  used  in  English,  as  md^ 
ondboi^ ;  chiefly,  however,  scientiflc  terma, 
botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical^and 
medical  naroea. 

Melas  ;  an  Austrian  general,  who, 
m  179d  and  1794,  was  employed  as 
najor-genefal,  and  then   aa  lieuteDaiit 


fleld-nnarshal  oto  the  Samlire,  and  in  ih» 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795,  he  was  re* 
moved  to  the  army  of  the  iUiiiK,  and,  in 
March,  1796,  to  that  of,  Italy,  which  he 
oommanded  for  a  ^lort  time,  and  after- 
wards served  under  difl^nt'  generalS| 
who  SQcceeded'him.  In  1799,  lie  was  at 
the  h««d  of 'tho  Austrian  army,  which 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Busoans  under 
6u  warrow;  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cossano ;  waspreeent  attfaosB 
of  Trebia  and  Novi ;  beat  Uhampionnet  at 
Genola  (November  3),  and  took  Coni.  In 
1800,  be  k)Bt  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He 
died  in  1607. 
McLASSEa.  (See  Mola$$ts,) 
MELCARTRtrs.  \See  HtreuUs,) 
MEi^&fSEOEK  (i.e.  ifcuMf  €f  rirhJUouB' 
ncM)  is  called,  in  Oenesis  7xiv,  18), 


of  Sakm,  and  prieH  qf  ihe  Most  £Rg 
thcL  He  is  there  said  to  have  oftered 
Abram  bread  and  wine,  after  the  victory 
of  the  latter  over  the  four  kings,  to  have 
Idessed  him,  and  to  have  received  tithes" 
of  the  booty.  Jemis  is  called  (Heb.  vi,  da 
vii,  1— S3)  a  MffhrprieH,  qfUr  ^e  order  of 
Meicfn$edek.  The  moaning  of  tfais^xpres- 
sion,  and  the  dignity,  knii^om,  &c.,  of 
Melchisedek,  are  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  critics. 

Melcbxtes  (Syrian,  ijoyaltitf)  was  th« 
name  given,  in  thesixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, to  those  Oriemal  Christians  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  orders,  sub* 
mitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chaloedon.  (q.  v.) ,  It  was,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, given  to  the  Jacobites  in  Mesopota* 
mia,and  to  the  Coptt  in  Egypt,  who  were 
united  with  the  Roman  church. 

Melchtbai,  AmfOLO  olr  (so  called 
from  the  plac«  of  his  residence  in  the 
canton  of  Uuderwaldeh) ;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  freedom  of  Switzerland^ 
The  governor  of  the  district^  tmder  Aibeit 
of  Austria,  having  caused  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  be  taken  from  the  frfough  of  Arriold's 
father,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of  tha 
tyrant  added  the  wonk,  ''The  peasants 
may  drag  the  plough  themselves,  if  ibey 
want  br^."  Amoki,  exasperated  by  the 
insult,  wounded  the  servant,  and  saved 
hinaseif  by  flight ;  but  his  father  experi- 
enced the  vengeanea  of  the  governor,  wha 
deprived  him  of  sight  Arnold  now  con* 
spired  with  two  fiiends,  FArst  and  Stauff- 
aeher,  and  aXi  three  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath,  on  a  night  of  November,  1307,  at 
Grudui  (Riitli),  on  the  banks  of  the  kike 
of  Waklstetter  (see  Lucerne),  to  efieet  tha 
ddiverance  of  their  countiy.  Thev  prom- 
ised each  in  his  own  canton  to  defend  tha 
cause  of  the  people,  and^  with  the  i 
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Slice  of  the  eotenmnci,  ta  restore  k,  «t 
every  sacrifice,  to  t)ie  etyoyment  of  its 
n^bts.  It  was  expressly  agreed  not  to 
iojure  tlie  count  of  Hapsburg  in  his  po0- 
sessions  aud  his  rights^  not  to  separate 
irom  the  Gtermau  etopire,  and  aot  to  deoy 
Iheu-  dues  to  ttie  abbeys,  or  (be  nobles. 
Tfaey  were  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  tenitorial  ofil- 
oeiB,  since  their  only  object  was  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  and  thea-  posterity  the 
freedom  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
(Qee^SioitzirlaruL) 
.   Melcombe,  lord.    (See  DotUngion,) 

Meleaoer;  the  son  of  CBneus,  king  of 
Calydon ;  according  to  some,  of  Mars  and 
Althaso.  Afler  the  bkih  of  die  child,  the 
Parcffi  came  to  Althssa,  and  detemiineid  his 
fiite.  Clotho  said  that  he  would  be  mag- 
nanimous, Laobesis  that  he  would  be  vtu- 
Sant,  and  Atropos  that  he  should  not  die 
until  the  brona  which  lay  upon  the  hearth 
was  consumed.  Aldiasa  immediately 
snatched  the  bnuad  from  the  fire,  and 
preserved  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Af  ele- 
affer  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  hero. 
He  accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, gained  the  prize  for  throwing  the  dis- 
cos at  the  funeral  games  established  by 
Acastiis,  and  distinguished  himself  pertic- 
olariy  at  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (See  Caly- 
don,) He  killed  the  boar,  and  gave  the 
skin  of  the  anim^  as  the  highest  token 
of  regard,  to  his  beloved  Abdanta,  who 
had  given  the  beast  tlie  first  wound.  The 
brodi^rs  of  his  mother,  Idrus,  Plexippus 
and  LynceiiB,  conceiving  themselves  to 
Imve  been  injured,  robbed  Atalanta  of  the 
sku),  while  she  was  returning  home  to 
Arcadia.  Meleager,  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  restore  the  skin,  slew  them  all 
three.  Althna,  furious  wkh  grief  for  the 
death  fk  her  brothers,  seized  the  fatal 
brand,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire ;  upon  which 
Meieager  died  in  great  agony.  This  stoiy 
is  differendy  told  by  other  ^vriters.  Two 
excellent  statues  of  Meleager  have  come 
down  to  us  fit>m  antiquity. 

Meleaoee,  c  Greek  poet,  m  the  first 
century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  native  of  Qedarn  in  Syria, 
and  a  resident  at  Tyre,  died  in  the  isle  of 
Cos,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  His  composidons,  cou- 
fiisting  of  short  pieces,  or  epigrania,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  relics  preserved 
in  the  Grecian  Anthology  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
the  simple  elegance  of  their  liyle  and  sen- 
timent, are  finely  contrasted  with  the  pror 
duetions  of  more  recent  bards  in  the  same 
collection*  Some  of  the  verses  of  Mele- 
«fer  have  beea  translate^  into  Engiiah  by 


(he  reverend  R«  Bfamd  and  othen,  in  fil^ 
lections  from  the  Anthology. 

Meleda,  or  Heist JL ;  a^mall  island  of 
the  Adriatic,  en  the  coast  of  Daknatia; 
\oD.ir:3&h^;\oi.4aP45fN.  Froml82» 
to  1825,  loud  explosions  were  repeatedly 
heard  on  the  island,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable  agitation,  and  supposed  to  be  oe- 
sioned  by  tlie  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  or 
by  dischai^ges  of  some  kind  of  gasfomied 
in  the  interior  of  (be  earth.  (See  Partsch^ 
•^ccoun/  (in  German,  Vienna,  18SiB«)  Beoae 
writers  oonsider  it  the  place  of  Sl  Paul^ 
shipwreck.    (See  MdUa.) 

Mxi,ETiAif3 ;  the  tblktwerg  of  Mdetius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  who,  in 
the  year  SOG,  during  the  persecudon  under 
DiocletiaD,  Lmd  a  dispute  with  Peter,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
readmission  of  some  lapsed  Christiam^ 
whom  he  (Meletiiis)  rejected.  Meletius 
was  deposed  by  Peter,  but  paid  no  atteo^ 
tion  to  the  sentence,  and  even  assumed 
the  right  of  consecradng  prest^rten^ 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  bekMiffod 
only  to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
gravity  and  eloquence  drew  many  to  his 
party.  The  dissensions  thereby  caused 
among  the  Egyptian  clergy  lasted,  even 
afier  the  council  of  Nice  had  forl]idtie& 
Meletius  to  exercise  the  episcopal  duties, 
till  abnost  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  Meletians  joined  with  the  Arians 
f^iainst  the  party  of  the  orthodox  Atfaans- 
sius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  but  without 
ad(4>ting  their  heresy.  Schismatics  of  the 
same  name  arose  at  Antiooh,  when  Mele- 
tius of  Meliteoe,  in  Armenia,  was  chosen 
bishop  (360)  by  the  Arian^  and  w«s  after- 
wards driven  out,  on  account  of  bis  ortho- 
doxy. Those  who  considered  him  as  the 
true  bishop,  and  adhered  to  him  alone, 
when  he  returned  in  the  reign  of  J^Uian, 
were  called  Mtktiant.  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  381,  this 
name  was  discontinued ;  yet  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  cbiuxb  at  Andoch  did  not 
oease  till  a  later  date.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  reckon  this  Meletius 
among  their  saintsi 

Melicerta,  MEx.icxmTE8,-or  MaucES- 
Tus  ;  son  of  Ixio,  or  Leucothen,  who,  beoag 
persecuted  bv  Juno,  leapt  into  the  sea. 
(See  J^,  and  AthamasJ)  Melicwu  was 
changed  into  a  sea-god,  and  received  the 
name  of  PaUtmon,  Sailors  reverenced 
iiim  as  theur  protector,  who  carried  their 
shattered  ships  safely  into  port,  whence  be 
was  called  Poriumnus  (q.  v.)  by  the  R(v 
roans.  He  is  commonly  repres^ued 
with  a  large  blue  beard,  a  key  is  his 
Jaaod,  or  hftngiag  over  his  sheiikier,  and 
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swimtDiBg.  .  Tlie  diicf  dtitieft  of  the  sea 
are  doicribed  ridmg  in  a  cbaidot  In  ma- 
ny aeapeit  towns,  teaiplea  wore  erected 
in  honor  of  him,  anii,  on  the  island  of 
Tenedoei,  ciiildreti  were  ofiered  to  him. 

MEUI.OT  {mdiloh»  t^tcinalis) ;  a  legu- 
minous plane,  somewhat  resembling,  ckn 
,ver,  and  fonoedy  refefred  to  tiiat  genua. . 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  oaco- 
ralized  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  root  is  biennial,  and  gives  out  one  or 
several  stems,  which  attain  die  height  of 
one  or  two  feet,  and  are  provided  with 
trifoliate  leaves ;  the  IcuiliMs  are  serrated 
on  the  nuLi^n ;  the  flowers  are  small,  tm- 
merous,  pole  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in 
long  racemeis  in  die  axils  of  the  superior 
leaves ;  they  are  succeeded  by  an  almost 
l^lobulur  pod,  containing  a  soliuiry  seed. 
'When  frcsby  the  plant  has  a  slight  odor, 
which  Ixiconies  stronger,  and  very  pleas- 
ant, after  it  hns  been  dried.  It  seems  to 
render  hay  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
cattle,  who,  in  general,  and  more  especial- 
ly sheep  and  goats,  are  ycryioiid  of  it.  It 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil,  but,  in 
general,  is  not  cultivated  separately.  The 
celebrated  Oruyere  cheese  is  said  to  owe 
its  excellence  partly  to  the  flowers  and 
«eeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  bruised  and' 
mixed  with  the  curd. 

Meu^vda  ;  a  kingdom  of  Zangucbar,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  having  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo 
on  the  north,  aixl  that  of  Zanaubar  on  the 
south.  Little  is  known  of  the.  country, 
except  itssea^coast  The  mass  of  ibepop^ 
ulation  is  composed  of  native  negvoes,  but 
tfie  rulers  and  princ^l  people  are  Arabs. 
Mdmdoy  the  capital,  is  situo^  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  in  hit.  3°  35'  3.,  Ion.  40°  5^  K 
It  is  large,  well  built,  and  contains  a  great 
nuiober  of  mo8C|ues.  Its  commerce  is 
coDskleraUe,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Asiat- 
ics, being  rarely  visited  by  Europeans. 
The  ex[)orts  are  gold,  copper,  iron  and 
"vex ;  provisions  are  abuudiuit,  and  easily 
obtained.  Vaseo  de  Gama  was  well  re- 
ceived here,  but  the  arrogance  of  tlie  Por- 
tuguese soon  became  insupportable  to  the 
inhabitants;  a  war  ensued,  and  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  till  1698,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Arabs. 

MEL|sac7s,  son  of  Ithagenes,  and  a  na- 
ti%'e  orSanios,  flourished  about  444  B.  C. 
He  is  distinguisbed  in  the  history  of  his 
country  as  a  statesman  and  naval  com* 
inander.  As  a  philosopher,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  belonfflng  to  die  Eleatic  (q.  v.) 
aicliool;  he  dinerod  from  Parmenides  in 
many  points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic 


eystem  with  still  striel^rcoiiasteiiey.  Paiv 
menides  allowed  credit  to  experience  ob- 
tained through  the  senses ;  Mehssus  repre<«>  . 
seated  all  existence  as  one  eternal,  unlim- 
ited and  immutable,  yet  material  being, 
and  rejected  the  experience  obtain^ 
through  the  senses  $  he  also  maintun^d 
that  nothing  could  be  known,  with  cer- 
tainty, r^pecting  the  god& 

MixiTA.  It  is  pekted,  in  the  Aets  of 
the  Jfyoetlea^  that  Paul,  on  hts  voyage  to 
Rome,  was  cast  away  on  the  island  of  Me- 
lita.  This  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  the  iriand  of  Malta,  the  ancient  nante 
of  which  was  MbHUi  ;  but  some  critics 
have  attempt  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
islancf  on  tne  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
Adriatic  (See  Paulj  Mdtda^  and  Mci^ 
to.) 

Meliitk,  or  HosrET-SroiiB,  ia  mine- 
nrlogy,  takes  its  name  from  its  yellow 
4;olor,  like  that  of  honey.  Its  primitive 
flgure  is  an  octahedron.  The  crystals  are 
small ;  dieir  surfiuse  is  commonly  smodh 
and  shining.  InteroaHy,  it  is  splendent. 
It  is  transparent,  passing  into  the  opaque, 
and  possesses  doubfe  refraotioo.  It  is  soft- 
er than  amber,  and  britUe.  Speeifle  grav- 
ity L5.  to  1.7.  It  becomes  electric  laj 
mctien.  It  occurs  on  bituminous  wood 
and  earthy  coal,  at  a  tingle  locality  m 
Thnringia.  It  consists  of  46  mdlitic 
acid,  16  ahnnine,  and  38  water. 

Mellitic  Acm;  discovered  by  Kla^ 
roth  hi  the  mellite,  or  heoeyatone.  It  is 
procured  by  reducing  the  mellite  to  pow- 
der, and  boiling  it  wj&  about  72  times  its 
we^bt  of  water;  tbe  alumioe  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  fonn  of  flakesj  and  the  acid 
combines  with  tbe  water.  By  flltration 
and  evaporadoo,  crystals  are  deposited,  in 
the  form  of  flne  needlesj  or  in  small,  short 
prisms.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  ojnrgen.  In  coikibinadon  widi 
the  eardiy  a&afies  and  metallic  oxides,  it 
forms  compounds  called  meUaka. 

Melmoth,  William,  sen  of  an  eminent 
advocate,  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  was 
bora  in  1710,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, bat  does  not  appear  to  have  stud- 
led  at  either  of  the  universities.  He  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1756^  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts^ but  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life 
in  literary  retirement  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Bath.  He  firat  appeared  as  a  writer  about 
- 1743,  in  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
name  of  FUzoibome^  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  tfaeeleffance  of  theh 
style,  and  their  calm  aad  liberal  remarks 
on  various  topics,  moral  and  titerary.    in 
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VtS7,  Mb  prodoetkHi  was  fc^wed  hy  a 
tratnlation  of  the  Lettera  of  Pliny  the 
ydaoger  (in  9  vols.  Svu.),  wliiob  has  been 
i!Qgarded  ai  one  of  the  happiecft  versiODB 
of  a  Latin  author  hi  the  English  language, 
although  somewhat  enfeebled  by  a  desire 
tt>  obKtemte  ereiy  traee  of  a  Latin  style. 
-He  waS)  also,  the  translator  of  Cicero's, 
treatises  De  AmieHut  and  De  SenectuU, 
These  he  enriched  witli  reaiarks,  literary 
and  philosephiool,  in  refutation  of  the  op- 
posing Gpiniom  of  Kxd  Hhaftesbuiy  and 
mame  Jeuyns,  the  first  of  whom  maiii'^ 
tained  that  the  non-existenee  of  any  pre- 
cept in  &ror  of  friendship  was  a  defect  in 
the  Christian  system,  while  tlie  second 
lietd  that  very  circumstanoe  to  ibrm  a 
fTOof  of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  work 
was  memoirs  of  his  father,  under  the  tide 
of  Memoirs  of  a  ifOe  eminent  Advocate 
and  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  died  at  Bath,  in  1 799,  at  the  age  of  80. 
MxLo-0RAitA  (from  the  Greek  fuXoi, song^ 
-and  ifiaiia);  a  short,  half-ntusical  drama, 
or  that  species  of  drama  in  which  the 
declamation  of  certain  passages  is  intev- 
Ytipted  by  music.  It  is  calle<l  monodraaut 
-if  but  one  person  aots^  dttodrama  if  two 
act.  It  differs  finom  the  opera  and  ope- 
"retta  in  this,  that  the  penNons  do  not  sing, 
but  deckihn^  md  the  music  only  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  the 
feelings  exprrased  by  the  actors.  Gen- 
erally, the  sufagecc  is  grave  or  passionate. 
'  The  German  melo-drama  is  of  a  lyrical 
^aracter,  with  comparadvely  little  action. 
Objections'  have  been  made  to  it  on  this 
ground,  thai  it  affords  too  litde  variety; 
that  the  music  only  renders  it  more  mcH 
notonoas,  because  it  expresses  only  the 
feeling  or  pasnon  aftreculy  expressed  in 
words;  that  the  course  of  leeHng  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  moeic ;  and  that  the  actor 
is  embarrassed  during  the  music,  being 
obliged  to  fill  the  pause  in  his  recitation 
by  pantomimic  action.  The  first  idea  of 
m  meloKbaraa  was  ^ven  by  J.  J.  Roiis- 
'Seau,  in  his  Pvgmahon.  The  proper  in- 
ventor of  the  6emaan  naelo-dnLmas,  how- 
ever, wasa  German  actor  named  Biandes, 
who  wished  to  prepare  a  brilliant  part  fiar 
•  his  wife,  i9ho  exoelied  in  the  deelamation 
of  lyric  jpoetty.  Brandos  ananoed  a  can- 
tMe  of  Uerstenbeig^  after  the  feshion  of 
Pygmalion.  G.Benda(q.v.)con4M>flBdthe 
musioferit  This  kind  of  performance  mat 
with  great  applause,  and  GoUer  wrote  his 
Medea;  others  fi^owed.  But  the  inter- 
^est  in  these  pieces  was  not  of  long  contin- 
'ftaoee,  beeanse  of  the  want  of  action.  In 
modera  limeS)  some  ballads  (for  instance, , 
of  6ehiJttHr}  inva  been  oet  to  omtioi  in  a 


melowlramaiic  way.  PmIs  of  opems  bavo 
been,  likewise,  composed  in  this  way,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scene  of  incantation  in 
Welier's  FMsehiitz,  and  some  scenes  in 
tlie  Prtdostty  by  the  same.  Schlegel,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  lite- 
rature, says,  **  Under  melodrama,  tne 
French  do  not  umlecstandy  like  the  Ger^ 
Boans,  a  play,  in  which  moiiok>gues  al- 
ternate witk  instrumental  music  in  the 
peuaes,  but  a  drama  in  high-flown  proee, 
representing  some  strange,  romantic 
scene,  with  suitable  decorations  and  m&- 
chinery."  Such  was  Us  character  fiT>m 
1790  to  1820,  and  this  sort  of  exhibition 
became  |K)pular,  also,  in  otiier  countries. 
On  the  inclination  for  it  something  better 
might  be  built,  for  most  melo-dranias  are 
tasteless  and  extravagant.  The  new  me- 
lo-drauias,  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  boulevards  in  Paris,  ftre  rude  dramas, 
in  which  music  is  interspersed,  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect. 

McLOOT ;  in  die  most  general  sense  of 
the  word,  any  successive  connexion  or 
aeries  of  tones ;  in  a  more  narrow  sense,  a 
aeries  of  tones  which  please  the  ear  bj 
their  succession  and  variety;  and,  in  a 
still  narrower  sense,  the  particular  air  or 
tune  of  a  musical  piece*  By  melody,  in 
its  general,  musical  sense,  the  composer 
strives  to  express  particular  states  of  feel- 
ing or  disposition,  wbich,  in  pieces  otl 
several  voices,  is  chiefly  e^»cted  by  the 
principal  melody,  or  chief  voice,  to  whiob 
Jbe  other  voices,  with  their  melodies,  ara 
subordinate.*  The  elements  by  which 
the  connposer  is  enabled  to  express  • 
beautiful  variety  of  sentiments  and  feet 
ings,  by  means  of  the  melodious  connex- 
ion of  tones,  are  the  variety  of  tones  iv 
themselves,  and  the  variety  of  trsnsitionfe 
fi-om  one  tone  to  another,  to  which  b  still 
to  be  added  the  variety  of  the  niovetneuta 

*  In  regard  to  the  relative  imporlAnce  of 
melody  and  harmony,  we  may  obser\*«,  tKa. 
it  19  111  Ttnn  to  taiK  of  mich  thin^  at  iiM 
flmny  and  melody  as  nore  or  fesD  import  ii« 
aiuce  an  imparttaJ  judgment  acknowledge  t^ 
necessity  of  both,  thou^  Rousseau,  in  the  begin 
niug  of  the  contest  l^tween  the  melodists  aiyf 
bannonists,  declared  harmony  the  iat^ention  61 
Oothic^  baitwrism,  necMsary  only  for  dolt  nortli 
em  ears.  One  of  the  most  scieatiir  muaiciaa9 
of  France  says,  "Melody  is,  for  music^  what 
thought  is  for  poetry,  or  dra>%ing  for  pamting : 
rhythm  is,  in  music,  what  metre  is  iu  Xm  art  oi 
versification,  or  perspective  b  drawmg  j  in  fine, 
harmony,  by  its  cadences,  the  variety  of  ita  cub- 
cordf,  tlie  ralluess  of  its  otodulation,  tlie  naiun*  of 
its  rests  at  the  end  of  j)hrases,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  steadiness  which  it  alone  can  ^ve  to  iut<Hia> 
tion,  is  the  first  and  essential  requisite  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  sense  of  bearing,  is  the  logic  of 
the  ait  of  vaam" 
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in  which  tnastc  proceeds  (rhythm).  Mel^ 
ody  and  rhythm  are  the  true  meant  lo 
awaken  delight,  and  Irhere  tbey  are 
Wanting,  the  greatest  purity  of  harmony 
remains  without  efieet  The  proper  es» 
sence  of  melody  consists  in  esfreBsion* 
It  has  always  to  express  some  internal 
emotion,  and  every  one  who  hears  it,  and 
is  able  to  imderstand  the  language,  most 
understand  the  feeling  expressed.  But  at 
melody,  in  the  hands  of  ttie  composer,  ia 
a  work  of  art  and  taste,  it  is  neeeanry 
that,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  it  should 
fbrm  a  whole,' in  which  the  various  meant 
are  combined  to  produce  one  eiiect  Thia 
whole  must  be  such  that  thie  hearer  is 
l^pt  constantly  interested,  and  can  give 
himself  up,  wrth  pleasure,  to  the  imprea- 
aions  which  he  receives.  The' particular 
<iua1ities  of  a  good  melody  Are  tnese : — ^It 
16  indispensable  that  it  should  have  one 
chief  and  fundamental  tonc^  whrch  re- 
ceives proper  gradations  %j  a  variadoo 
adaptea  to  the  expression.  ■  This  can  be 
effected  only  by  letting  the  tones  proceed 
according  to  a  certain  scale;  otherwise 
diere  would  be  no  connexion  between 
them.  The  chief  tone,  again,  must  be 
appropriate  to  die  general  klea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, because  every  kind  of  tone  hat 
Its  own  character,  and  the  finer  the  ear  of 
the  composer  is,  the  better  vrill  he  always 
discover  the  tone  wanted.  In  very  rfioit 
melodies,  or  tunes,  consisting  merely  of  a 
lew  chief  passages,  the  same  fundamental 
tone  may  remain  throuj^hout,  or  perhaps 
pass  over  into  its  domtnanU;  but  longer 
pieces  require  change  of  tone,  that  the  har- 
mony also  may  receive  modifications  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  feeling.  Thirdly,  a  good 
melody  requires  rhythm,  (q.  v.)  A  regular 
advance  from  one  part  to  another,  whether 
in  music  or  modon  (danringl  afl^ts  the 
mind  agreeably,  whilst  irregular  progress 
fatigues.  The  love  of  rhythm  is  one  of 
tlie  most  general  feelings  of  human  nature. 
Wp  find  rhythni  every  where,  and  to 
music  it  is  indispensable,  as  tones  with- 
out regularity  of  measure  would  distract 
and  we^ry.  Hence  music  is  divkled  into 
portions  or  bars ;  these,  again,  are  divided 
80  as  to  prevent  monotony,  without  dis- 
turbing the  genera)  regulari^.  Accents 
are  given  to  certain  parts,  and  it  is  possible 
greatly  to  assist  the  expression  of  feeling, 
by  slow  or  quick,  gay  or  solemn  move- 
ments, and  by  the  variety  of  accents,  and 
the  even  or  uneven  time.  (q.  v.}  Much 
might  be  said  respecting  the  skill  of  the 
composer  to  adapt  his  music,  not  only,  in 
general,  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  bvn 
also,  in  song,  to  the  single  words,  to  the 
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penae,  wWeh  the  liearer  wfeboA  iMra^or^hf 
speedy  movement,  whick  be  4e8ire8  io 
other  places ;  the  neeeasiQr  gf  the  o^peti- 
tk>n  of  words^  if  the  (belini^  it  long  and 
varied,  wliile  the  wtfrd  is  abort ;  the  childr. 
iah  impropriecy  of  vefvetenting,  /^  it  wejre. 
by  imitative  aouiids,  tlie  itdeat  piretented 
l^  particukr  words,  which  it  much  the 
same  at  if  a  declaimer,  ^veiy  time  that  ha 
pronomiees  the  wovd  «oeafi,  were  to  eiv- 
deavor  to  lepreaent  tha  roaring  of  th^ 
wayet$  the  pant  where  dJasononcea  am 
admissible)  &c»;  bitt  il  would  cany  u« 
much  beyond  our  limitt. 

MsLOE.  Theae  inaects  hav«  thedytFBy 
or  wing  covera,  4iart,  exten4iog  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  antennc^ 
or  feelen,  are  jointed,  of  which  the  middia 
divisions  are  the  latgetL  They  are  slow 
and  heavy  in  their  motions^  aiid  have  a 
large  head.  They  feed  oo  the  leavea  aitd 
flowers  of  different  Vefefabk^Ai  They  do 
not  occur  in  at  large  oumheiH  at  some  of 
tbe  genera  closely  aUted  to  them,  yu*, 
eonilSiria  and  lytta^  but  have,  in  common 
whh  these  insects,  tbe  property,  of  blister- 
ing the  human  akin.  Linoanit  included 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Spaoith-fly. 
in  this  genus;  but  it  wat  veiy  properiy 
aeparet^-from  it  by  Fabriciuai  and  placed 
in  the  genus  cardharisy  of  which  it  ibrma 
the  type.  (See  CcmUwndu*)  These  ii^ 
sects  emit  an  oleaginous,  yellowish,  or 
reddish  liqaid,  from  soxne  of  the  jointa  of 
their  feet.  In  aome  parts  of  $pbUi»  they 
are  used  in  place  of  the  cantharides^  or 
mixed  with  thenk  Mr.  LatreiUe  is  of 
opinion  that  thcae  are  tbe  iwwt»  ^pfakeu 
&[  by  ancient  wriiavs,  tinder  the  name  of 
hvpresHsy  and  which  they  eontidered  aa 
very  injurious  to  cattle,  and  at  often  caus- 
ing their  death,  when  tw^Atowed  wit^ 
their  food.  The  M.  frutcctrabwUf  which 
'm  a  native  of  Europe,  exudiet  a  laift 
quantity  of  a  fiit,  oily  matter,  which  haa 
been  highly  recommended  at  a  stim- 
ulating application  to  poisoned  wounda. 
There  are  many  tpecjet  of  thit  genua 
found  in  the  U.  States^  the  kig^  of  which 
is  the  M.  pttrjntrem,  Mr.  Bcur  hat  de- 
scribed many  of  them  in  the  Joumal  «f 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Scie^oe*  to  wl^qk 
we  refbr  for  detailed  accountt  of  them. 
At  tiiese  igaects  poaseaa  the  vesicatwg 
property  to  a  coanderable  dsgre^  tli^ 
might,  where  they  oooor  in  tumcie«t^ 
quantitiee,  form  a  veiy  good  subslituie  for 
the  cantharidea  of  the  thopa 

Melon.  The  muak-mekMi  it  the  ftrod- 
uct  of  the  eueumii  meio^  a  roush,  tnulisfy 
herbaceout  plant,,  liaving  roundsd^  tngulfr 
leavea,  and  yellowy  fuaaehibaped  flawfof. 
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Thou^  ongmeSiy  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asm,  Its  annual  rpot  and  rajiid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum-  - 
mers  of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  much  beiffhtened  by  expo- 
sure to  a  hot  sun.  The  lorm  of  the  fruit 
is,  in  genera],  oral,  but  yaries  exceedingly 
in  the  different  varieties,  which  are  very 
numerous.  In  some,  the  extemal  sur&ce 
is  smooth ;  in  othe^,  rugged  or  netted, 
or  divided  into  segments  by  longitudinal 
croov^u  The  odor  of  the  vuit  is  delight^ 
ftiL  The  flesh  is  usually  yellow,  and  has 
a  sugary  and  delicious  taSte.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  trom  time  immemo- 
rial.— The  water-melon  is  the  product  ok' 
the  C  ciirvUus,  a  vine  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  preceding,  but  having  the  leaves 
deeply  divided  into  lobes.  It  is  smooth, 
roundish,  often  a  fbot  and  b  hAlf  in  length, 
and  has  a  thin, green  rind.  Theseeds  are 
Mack  or  red.  The  flesh  is  usually  red- 
cBsb,  sometimes  white,  icy^  and  has  a 
sugary  taste ;  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  extremely  refreshinff*  It  is  cukivated, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  ali  the  warm  coun-^ 
tries  of  both  continents,  and  even  in  high 
northern  latitudes.  It  serves  the  Egyp- 
tians ^r  meat  and  drink,  and  is  the  only 
medicine  used  by  them  in  fevers.  These 
two  plants,  together  wi^  the  cucumber, 
gourd,  &c.,  belong  to  the  natural  &nuly 
cucurbitactiB. 

*  Melos  (now  Jhfilo);  an  island  of  the 
-  .£gean  sea,  about  60  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, with  about  500  inhabibrnts.  The 
island  has  a  Wild,  uncultivated  appear- 
ance, sulphureous  sMings  abouno,  and 
volcanic  exbdations  burst  from  the  rocky 
and  sterile  soil.  Oil,  wine,  cotton  and 
fhiits,  such  as  oranges,  melons  (which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  island),  figs,  &C., 
Wi  produced.  Lon.  ^°  ^  E. ;  ik  2GP 
W  N.  The  chief  town,  Mik>  (ibnnerly 
Melos),  is  now  occupied  by  only  40  fami- 
lies. In  1814,  baron  von  Ualler  discover- 
ed, on  the  site  cf  the  anient  city,  an  am- 
phitheatre of  marble,  with  numerous  fi»g- 
ments  of  sUitues  and  colurons,  which  were 
botight  b^  the  present  kutg  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  vicinity  a  Greek  peasant  has  since 
found  (1890)  a  statue  of  VenuS)  willi  three 
Hermes  (q.  v.)  figures  three  feet  high, 
vrhich  were  bougm  by  the  marquis  de  la 
Rividre,  French  ambassador  at  Oonstanti- 
no|^  and  are  now  in  the  loyal  museum 
at  PariSi  The  Venus  is  of  the  finest  Pa- 
rian marble  (GreeheUe)^  to  which  tiie  color 
of  ivory  has  been  given ;  it  is  called  by  the 
Partsian  amateurs,  la  Ftmme  du  Torse, 
Though  much  injured,  the  head  is  not 
separated  from  tbe  body^    M  ehe  hekl 


the  apple,  slie  was  a  Venrji  mctrix ;  and 
she  appears  to  have  been  modelled  after 
the  nakeit  Venus  of  Praxitelc& — See 
Ciarac's  and  de  Quincy's  Descriptions 
(Paris,  1821) ;  others  have  surnxwed  it  to 
be  a  statue  of  Electra.    (See  Penma,) 

MELPOMEifB ;  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre- . 
Bided  over  tra|edy.  Horace  has  addressed 
the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  pat- 
roness of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  generally 
represented  as  a  young  woman  with  a  se- 
rious countenance.  Her  garments  were 
splendid ;  she  wore  a  buskm,  and  held  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
soeptre  and  crowns. 

MjCL&ost ;  a  town  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Tweed,  d&  miles  south  of  Edinburgh ;  lon. 
2^  47^  W. ;  kt  55°  SS'  N. ;  population, 
3467.  A  short  distance  from  the  tovm, 
on  the  Tweed,  is  the  abbey  of  Melrose, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Gk>thic  structures  in  Great  Britain, 
the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  o^uch  vis- 
ited by  inw^ers.  It  wad  built  by  king 
David,  in  1136,  in  the  form  of  St  John's 
cross ;  258  feet  long,  and  137^  broad. 
The  tower  is  mostly  ^ken  down.  It  was 
a  fiimous  nursery  of  learnmg  and  religion. 

Melon  (Mdwiwnum) ;  an  ancient  ckf 
of  Fmnce,  on  tlie  Seine,  nine  leagues 
fiwn  Paris;  lat.  48° OS' N. ;  lon.  2°39'E. 
It  has  some  manufactures,  and  three  an- 
nual fiiirB ;  population,  7250.  The  Seine 
here  forms  an  ^island,  and  is  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  159  feet  10  inches  span,  and  14 
feet  10  inches  high.  Louis  XIV  and  bis  - 
court  resided  here  some  time,  during  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  Abeillard  established 
his  school  here  in  the  twelflh  century. 

Melusina  ;  a  well  known  personage  in 
the  fairy  world ;  according  to  some,  a  kind 
of  female  sea-demon,  according  to  others^ 
the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Albania,  and  a 
faiiy.  Paracelsus  makes  her  a  nymph. 
She  is  generally  considered  a  powenul 
faiiy,  who  married  a  princ4  of  the  bouse 
of  Lusignan.  She  was,  like  most  fairies 
of  her  time,  obliged,  on  certain  days  of  the 
month,  to  take  the  shape  of  a  fish,  at  least 
in  respect  to  half  her  body ;  she  had, 
therefore,  strictly  enjoined  the  prince,  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  most  hap- 
pily in  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  to  leave  her 
alone  on  such  days,  and  not  to  dare  to 
look  at  her.  The  prince,  however,  like 
other  mortals,  was  curious,  entered  her 
chamber  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days, 
and  saw  her  in  her  state  of  metamorpho- 
sis.   She  immediately  uttered  a  shiieky 
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and  disappeared ;  but  ever  after,  wlicn  an 
importaDt  death  was  about  to  take  plage 
in  the  iamily  of  Lusigoao,  and  wben  they 
became  related  to  the  kings  of  France,  alao 
in  the  royal  iamily,  she ,  appeared  in  a 
uouming  dress,  on  a  ^lofty  toiyer  of  the 
castle,  until,  at  last,  this  tower  was  demol- 
blied,  in  1574,  by  order  of  jthe  duke  de 
^  JMontpensier,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to 
'^prevent,  by  frequent  apparition^.  Various 
versions  of  this  story  eocist. 

Melvll,  sir  James,  a  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1530 ;  and,  at  the  age  ef  14,  be- 
came page  to  Mary,  queen  ot  Scots,  then 
wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  AHer 
Laving  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of 
the  elector  palatine,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  ytars,  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  tlirone  of  Scotland,  Melvil 
followed  her,  and  was  made  privy  coun* 
scilor  and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  continued  her  coniidenUal  servant 
until  her  impri^sonment  in  Lochleveo 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  mahitained  correspondences  in 
England  in  favor  of  Mary^s  succession  to 
the  English  cronn.  He  died  in  1606.  He 
left  a  historical  work  in  manuscript,  which 
was  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  Uall-hill, 
containing  an  impartial  Account  of  the 
most  remarkable  AfiSurs  of  State  during 
the  last  Age. 

Mei.vill£  Island,  in  the  Polar  sea ;  one 
of  the  north  Georgian  group,  between  74^ 
and  76^  SO'  N.  lat.,  and  105°  40^  and  113P 
40^  W.  Ion.  ^  It  is  surrounded  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice,  and  the  onl^  vegeta- 
tion is  nioss.  Captain  Parry  discovered 
it  in  1819,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1819- 
20  there.  Its  only  hihabitant  in  winter  is 
the  white  bear.  (See  PoUtr  Seas^V-Md- 
vUle  is  also  the  name  given  to  an  island  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Holland ;  lat  iV  W  S. ;  Ion. 
130^  40^  E.  It  was  discovered  by  captain 
King,  in  1818,  and,  in  1824|  the  English 
government  ibrme<l  a  colony  there,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Malays.  The  settlement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  King*s  cove,  and  the 
harbor  that  of  Port  Cockbum. 

Mbmel;  the  most  northern  town  of 
Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dange,  on 
the  Kurische  Haff ;  lat.  55°  42^  N. ;  Jon. 
21°  3'Ek ;  population  8400,  engaged  m  ship- 
buttding,  manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  hubor  is  good,  safe,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. About  600  ships  eiUer  and  leave  it 
yearly.  Itseicports  are  com,  hemp,  skinS| 
with  fla^L  seed  a^d  wood  from  Lithuania. 


Mm;meIm    (See  MemoL) 

Memi^oit,  according  to  feble,  was  the  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  the  brother 
of  Eraadion.  According  to  some,  he  was 
king  of  Ethic^ia,  acconnding  to  others,  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  built  a  splendid  pal- 
ace and  a  labyrinth  at  Abydos,  in  Egyp^ 
and  another  palace  at  Susa,  in  Persia, 
which  city  received  from  Mm  the  epithet 
of  Memnoma,  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  hi^ 
duced  him,  by  the  present  of  a  golden 
vine,  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  the 
Greeks.  He  performed  many  valiant  ex- 
ploits, and  wounded  Achilles  himself^  by 
whom  he  was  finally  killed.  Jupiter,  be* 
ing  requested  by  Aurora  to  honor  her  son 
with  some  pecuhar  mark  of  distinction, 
caused  an  innumerable  crowd  of  birds  to 
arise  from  his  ashes  (Memnonides),  which 
annually  returned  to  his  grave,  and  fought 
with  each  other,  thus  solemnizing,  as  it 
were,  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  mem* 
ory.  After  liis  death,  he  was  worslupped 
as  a  hero.  At  Tbeb^  on  the  left  bank  oC 
the  Nile,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Menmonium 
(palace  ef  Memnon),  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  colossal  statues  of  Mem-* 
Bon.  One  of  these  uttered  a  joyful  sound 
when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it,  but 
when  the  sun  set,  the  sound  was  mourn- 
fuL  It  is  also  related,  that  it  shed  tears, 
and  gave  out  oracular  responses  in  seven 
verses.  This  sound  was  heard  dU  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ  Descriptions 
of  this  souncunff  statue,  and  accounts  of 
the  sound  heard,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  and  amonff 
modem  authors,  in  those  of  Pococke  and 
Norden.  There  have  been  many  hypoth- 
eses concerning  its  nature,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  story  of  Memuon.  B6tt%er, 
in  his  t^maUkea  (voL  ii,  page  174),  shows 
that  Memnon  and  Phamenophis  were  the 
same,  and  that  the  statue  of  Memnon  rep- 
resents a  hero  worshipping  the  sun,  a  king 
or  priest  saluting  the  god.  Belzoni  de- 
posited in  the  British  museum,  in  1818,  the 
Wd  of  such  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which 
is  called  the  younger  Memnon. 

Memoirs,  Historical,  are  writings  in 
which  a  person  sketches  the  events  expe- 
rienced and  wimessed  by  himself  to  nir- 
nish  matter  for  his  own  refection.  They 
difter  from  a  complete  history  or  chroni- 
cle in  the  limited  nature  of  th^  subject, 
treating  oidy  of  particular  events  or  per- 
sons ;  their  authors,  toot,  have  either  taken 
part,  personally,  in.  the  scenes  described, 
or  have^  been  connected  with  the  actors  so 
intimately  as  to  have  derived  'their  mfbr- 
jnation  fix>m  the  most  trust- worthy  sourcea 
We  are  not  to  expect  fix>m  them  the  same 
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precision  of  arrtngMnent  Uk(L  st^rle  wfiich 
w  required  in  a  regular  historical  work. 
They  ar^  however,  mere  valuable  in  pro- 
{Mution  as  this  license  is  not  abused,  and 
the  relation  is  easy  without  being  negli- 
geoL  They  furnish  the  inquirer  with  in- 
teresting individual  anecdotes,  often  ex- 
pose the  most  secret  motives,  disclose  the 
wiiole  character  ef  events,  vrhich  are  often 
barely  mentioned,  entirely  omitted,  or 
merely  hinted  at  with  a  timid  circumspec- 
tion, in  books  of  general  history,  deveiope 
details  of  secret  plots  and  projects,  of 
which  the  result  only  is  noticed  in  histoid 
and,  under  certain  limitations,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  degree  of  credit  They 
are  no  less  interesting  on  account  of  show- 
ing the  individual  cbaracter  of  the  writer 
in  his  manner  of  relating  event^  even 
Bupposing  bis  views  to  be  partial,  limited, 
and  aftected  by  party  prejudices.  These 
qualities  give  tliem  au  advantage  over 
other  kinds  of  historical  writings, 'since 
tfaey  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  student ;  the  one  by 
the  pleasing  negligence  of  their  manner, 
and  the  other  by  the  value  of  their  mate- 
rials ;  although  it  must  he  acknowledf^ 
that  to  the  hitter,  the  historical  criticism 
c^  them  is  a  difficult  task.  *  Xenophon's 
Anabasia,  and  CsBSar^  aocounts  of  his 
Gompaigrs  (Commentaries)  are  ^nerally 
considered  as  the  oldest  memoirs.  But 
France  is  the  native  soil  of  m^matrw,  in 
the  historical  titerature  of  which  country, 
they  fonn  a  national  pecidiarity,  and 
where,  since  the  end  of  tne  ftfteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  continually  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  memohs  of  Philip 
de  Comines,  Brant6me,  Sully,  Join  ville  and 
cardinal  de  Retz  (see  these  articles,  and 
Jfyench  LittrcUun)  deserve  particular  no- 
tine.  The  memoirs  of  Martin  du  Bellay, 
which  relate  to  the  period  from  1513  to 
1516  (Paris,  1569,  fofio,  edited  in  a  mod- 
ernized form,  by  Lambert,  Paris,  1753, 7 
vols.),  are  distinguished  for  vigorous  de- 
lineation and  the  national  feeling  which 
they  display.  Blaise  de  Montluc,  in  hts 
memoh^  1531^69,  caUed,  by  Hennr  IV, 
the  soldier's  bibU  (Paris,  1746, 4vols.,  12mo.), 
is  no  less  frank  in  revealing  his  own  faulM 
than  in  eommending  his  own  virtues ;  live- 

Sand  striking  description  is  blended  with 
e  verbosenesB  of  an  old  soldier.  Mi- 
chel de  Castelnao  is  distinguished  for  the 
highest  political  honesty,  for  the  sound- 
uees,  maturity  and  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, as  much  as  for  his  dignified  and 
tranquil  manner  (Memoirs,  155^—70, 
Brussels,  1731,  3  toIs.,  foUo).  Margaret 
•f  Vak>i8,  th6  wife  of  Henry  IV,  relateB 


Ike  history  of  her  youth  (ISSl-— 81)  widi 
much,  although  somewhat  artificial  ele- 
gance and  feminine  adroitness^  but  at  the 
same  time,  evident  goo<]  nature  (Hague, 
1715, 3  vols.).  Aubign^  (1550—1600,  Am- 
sterdam, 16^,3  vols^  felioJ,with  aU  his  par- 
tiahty,  his  effrontery,  his  freedom  border- 
ing on  oalnmny,  and  his  far-fetched  and 
of^  unintelligible  expressions,  is  Bii  au- 
thor of  great  importance  for  the  histonr 
of  his  times,  but  must  be  consulted  with 
eaution.  Roehefoucauk,  a  nobleman  of 
the  acutest  wit,  and  a  deep  knowledge  d 
hmnan  nature,  who  described  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Fronde  (1648—^)  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  has,  notwithstanding 
his  obvious  pardatity,  great  clearness  and 
s^pteity  in  narrating  and  developing 
events,  fijmisbe^  admirable  portraits  of  the 
principal  persona^  described,  and  is  di»- 
tiiiguished  for  animation  and  natural  col- 
ormg.  His  style  (which  m  often,  with 
little  propriety,  compared  to  that  of  Taci* 
tus)  is  plain,  manly  and  sententious,  aqd 
his  language  pure,  measured  and  concise 
(Trevoux,  1754,  2  vola,  12mo.;  Paria^ 
1804,  Idmo.)^  Among  the  other  nume- 
rous French  memoirs,  those  of  D*£tr6e8^ 
De  Briennf>,  De  Torcy  and  Montyon  are 
df  especial  interest  for  diplomatists  W^ 
may  mention  also  tliose  of  St.  Sinnm, 
Duclos  and  madame  D'Epinny.  To 
these  maybe  added  also  tlie  works  of  the 
Abb^  Sou  la  vie ;  the  Confessions  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  Correspondence 
of  Grimm  and  of  La  Harpe ;  the  Diary  of 
Bachaumont;  the  Constdiratvms  sur  la 
Rivoluti&n  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  Crarathi 
work  on  Suord  and  the  18th  century; 
tlie  Mimoires  of  Madame  Laroche  Jacque- 
hn,  &c.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  begun  in  Paris  four  gi^eat  collections 
of  memoirs,  which  are  of  high  importance 
fer  libraries  and  collectors  ;  the  first  is 
CoUedion  cotnpUie  des  Mh^oins  rdatifh 
h  VMsloire  de  France  dejnds  k  R^gne  de 
PhUippe  Aagutie  jxaqa*  au  Commeneemeid 
du  dvc  septiSme  St^de ;  avec  des  JSTaUs  swr 
ckaque  t^tdevr  et  des  Observations  sur 
chaque  Ouvrage,  par  Monsieur  PeiiioL 
This  collection  consists  of  42  voliimes, 
and  is  completed.  The  second  is  a  se* 
quel  and  continuadon  of  the  precedinff, 
under  the  title  of  CoUec^ton,  ^.  danns 
V^^nemeni  de  Henri  IF,jnsau^  h  la  Pout 
de  PariSf  eonclue  en  1763,  ana  is  also  ar- 
ranged and  edited  by  Petitot  The  USd 
volume  of  this  second  series  appeared  in 
A^il,  1833.  Foucauk  has  publidied 
these  two  collections  with  the  greatest  ty- 
pographical accuracy.  The  third  is  a  ooJ* 
lef^ioB  of  memoiiB,  puUisbed  aod  tinpub- 
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fished,  relating  to  the  F«6iich  reirolutidiK 
This  collectioD,  edited  by  Ben^iile  and 
Barri^re,  may  be  regarded  as  a  ^tejftPaatvre 
of  its  kind.  Each  work  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author  ;  the  very  coneot  text  is 
accompanied  by  emendatory,  explanatoiy 
and  sappleraentaiy  notes,  and  at  die  dose 
are  generally  the  pi^  justtfteativts,  se- 
lected and  arranced  with  great  judgment 
and  accuracy.  This  collection  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland, 
the  nmrquis  of  Ferri^res,  Linguet,  Du* 
sault,  the  mannjis  of  Bouill^  baron  Besen* 
'val,  Bailly,  Rabaud  de  St  Etienne,  Mou<^ 
nior,  the  marquis  of  Lal^-ToUendal,  the 
marquis  of  Rochambeau,  Rioufie,  RivaroL 
Louvet,  general  Puisaye,  die  marquis  of 
MoBtesquiou,  Cannlle  Desmoulins,  Bl 
Just,  Necker,  Otkry^  Mallet  du  Pan,  Bar- 
bannix,  Fr^ron,  Cku^t,  genend  Doppe^ 
lieaumarchais,  Ramel,  Ayuie,  Marmontel, 
Pbelippeau,  Antonelle,  Courtois,  Dumou* 
riez,  inadame  Campan,  Morellet,  and  many 
others.  The  iburth  collection  contains 
naemoirs  of  the  English  rerc^ution,  ti^ns* 
lated  and  edited  by  Guizot.  This  c(^lec« 
don  is  alsoeoBducted  with  great  judgment^ 
accompanied  with  intromictions,  notes, 
and  documents,  and  dasenree  a  place  in 
every  large  library.  It  consists  of  35  vol* 
umes^  containing  the  memoirs  of  Thomas 
May,  or  the  histoiy  of  the  Long  Pariia* 
ment,  those  of  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who 
ilourislied  in  the  reign  t>f  Charles  1,  sir 
John  Berkley,  Thomas  Herbert  and 
Prise,  Holfis,  Fairfax,  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  lord  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  Temple,  Rereeby,  and  others. 
In  Qerman,  woiics  of  tius  descripdon 
ate  very  rare.  Among  the  most  in* 
teresting  of  diese  are  memoirs  of  the 
margravine  of  Bayreuth,  the  aster  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  originally  written  in 
the  French  language ;  and  nnon^  the 
most  important  are  moee  of  Frederic  the 
Great  bkiimA£,Histaire  demon  Thi^  (His* 
tory  of  my  own  Hmes),  &c.  Donm^i 
highly  Taluable  Memoin  are  of  a  different 
eUtfs  fit>ra  those  of  which  we  treat  h«ie, 
eoDsisdng  of  a  series  of  historical  treadsas 
Q80D  the^  events  of  our  dmes,  in  whi«h 
Jjohmiiastaken  moreor  leaBpart,off  respect* 
ing  which  he  has  made  investigations.  The 
bcmishment  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Heknaand 
his  subsequent  death  have  civen  rise  to  the 
publication  of  man^  wor&  of  this  sort, 
firom  which  we  have  obtained  valu- 
able accounts  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences and  most  prominent  characters 
of  our  times.  (See  me  works  mentioned 
ia  the  article  M^xdeon.)  Among  the 
£]iglish  ffoAB  of  this  descripdon,  we  may 
34* 


mehdon  Burnetts  Memoirs  of  his  own 
Times ;  Pepys's  MemcurB,  comprising  his 
Diary,  fi-om  1659  to  16G9;  Evelyn's  Me> 
moirs,  comprising  his  Diary,  from  1641 
'to  1705—6  ;  Horace  Walpole'b  Me- 
moirs of  the  last  ten  Years  of  €reorge 
II;  Calamy'sLife  and  Times  (1671  to 
1731)  ;  Life  of  Edwaid,  Lord  H^ 
bert  of  Cherbitry;  Melvil's  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  James  I ;  Ijl 
k^  Life  and  Times,  fitim  1603  to  1681 , 
Memoirs  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  ;  Claren* 
don's  Life)  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Landaff ;  Memoirs  of  William 
Hayiey, — all  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  Among  die  Amerieaii 
works  of  this  class  are  Winthrop'^  Jour^ 
nal ;  Mather's  Magnalia ;  Memohs  of  R. 
H.  Lee ;  of  Josiah  Q;inncy,  Jun.  &c ; 
Jefferson^  posthumous  "works  contain 
much  information  respecting  the  writer^ 
dmes.  Short  titerary  treatises,  especially 
those  papers  read  before  titerary  secietiefl^ 
are  also  caHed  memoirs.  The  Mhwirei 
de  r^eatUmie  da  hucripHons  et  BeUe»4^ 
1re$  (Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip^ 
tjkms  and  BeUes4ettres),  and  odier  coH^ 
dons  of  this  descripdon,  are  well  known* 
McMOHiAi. ;  in  getieral,  whatever  servee 
to  preserve  the  memoiy  of  any  thing;  also 
a  written  representation ;  e.  g.  state  papen^ 
in  which  the  usual  forms,  or  most  of  them, 
especially  sealing,  are  wanting.  They  are 
much  used  in  the  negotiations  of  minis* 
ters,  scHuetimes  in  the  replies  and  resolu* 
tions  of  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  all  disputes  in  regard  to  rank  and 
ceremonials.  There  are  three  sorts :  IsL 
those  containing  an  address,  dote  and  sig- 
nature, in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  the  second  person  is  used 
of  the  individual  addressed  (memorials  In 
the  form  of  letters] ;  2d.  those  which  also 
contain  an  address,  date  and  signature,  but 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  person  (memorials  proper) ;  dd» 
those  whidh  have  no  address,  and  often 
no  signature,  and  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  person  addressed  are  both  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (notes).  These  papers 
are  either  written  and  delivered  by  the 
eourtor  by  die  nndjsief.  To  the  farmer 
belong  (a.)  circulars  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  that  is,  to  the  forei|^  agents  residing 
at  a  court,  icommunicatmg  or  requesting 
information,  commonly  with  the  s^patura 
of  the  secretary  or  minister  of  fi)rdgn  a^ 
fkirs ;  also  (ft.)  the  answer  of  a  court  to 
the  memorial  of  an  ambassador ;  (c) 
notes  to  a  foreign  cabinet,  orto  a  foreign 
SBibasBBder^io  be  transmitted  wkfa  a  m«- 
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ntorial  to  his  oabineL  The  cotnmunicft- 
tions  of  ambassadars  to  tbe  courts  at 
which  tliey  reside^  are  generally  memori- 
als, but  sometiiTies  mere  ootes ;  letters  are 
no  longer  in  use. 

Memoet  ;  that  faculty  of  tbe  mind 
which  receives  ideas  presented  to  the  an«- 
derataiiditig,  retains  them,  and  exhibits 
them  again.  Its  power  of  recalling 
ideas  is  sometimes  exercised  with,  some- 
times without,  an  act  of  volition.  Its 
strength  may  be  greatly  increased  by  judi- 
cious cuhure.  Memory  is  so  prominent  a 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  so  necessary, 
both  in,  the  most  common  transacdons  and 
tbe  highest  pitivuits  of  hfe,  so  curious  in  its 
phenomena,  and,  at  times,  so  caprictotis, 
that  it  formed,  even  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  subject  of  philosophical  research ;  and, 
tu%  certain  degfee,  more  is  known  aboftt 
it  dian  about  any  otber  faculty ;  but,  be- 
yond this  point,  it  is  as  incomprehensible 
IS  the  other  powers.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
idle  memory  in  metaphors,  to  speak  of  im- 
pressions  on  the  mind,  storehouse  of  ideas, 
•recasting  ideas,  ^<^ ;  but  what  is  this  im- 
pression? where  is  it  made?  and  what 
does  the  word  signify,  as  applied  to  the 
mind  ?  It  is  onlv  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
I  he  physical  wond^  to  illustrate  an  act  of 
(he  mind^  which  w«  can  only  represent 
iiguratively,  and  reasoning  on  this  assump- 
tion is  but  a  petUio  princ^^  Without 
memory,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life, 
Mich  as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals,  because  any  variety  of  action  pre* 
supposes  memory.*     Memory  embraces 

*  It  odcn  seems  necessary  to  refer  to  the  memoiy 
certaiu  acts  oraiiiraals,  winch  most  people  swecp- 
jngly  refer  to  that  uusalisfactory  pnncipie  termed 
tnstineL  Even  those  actions  of  animals  which 
would  seam  nMSt  natarally  to  emanate  from  in« 
Blinct^  the  Axic'mfi  of  feeble  blasts  at  the  appro^ck 
of  stronger  ones,appcar  not  to  be  instinctive.  Cap 
tain  Clapperlon  foiwd  the  crancg  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  so  tame  thai  ihey  showed  not  the  slightest 
fear.  Mr.  de  Bmig;ainville  foond  the  bares  and 
foxes  devoid  of  all  fear  when  he  discovered  the 
Falkland  Istands,  and  the  birds  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  b^  hand.  Similar  facts  arc  re- 
ported by  Keuicnant  Paulding  (in  his  Cruise  of  the 
Dolphin,  New  York,  1831),  and  many  other  trav- 
ellers. It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  fear  ap* 
pareatly  natural  to  many  aoimab  is  not  so,  but 
that,  find'mg  themselves  attacked,  thej  have  re» 
mombered  the  fact  at  the  next  approach  of  their 
enemy,  and,  by  degrees,  contracted  their  timo- 
rotis  habits,  which  their  yoOBg  beinr  accustomed 
to  observe,  also  contraetcd.  ladeed^  observotioa 
would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  attributing  to  them, 
not  merely  this  power  of  association,  but  even 
the  power  of  combining  ideas  to  produce  nesults. 
If,  lor  instance,  my  dog  sees,  from  my  motions, 
that  1  am  about  to  take  a  walk,  and,  having  been 
often  fTphibited  to  acoonipaay  me,  sveab  <iiiiet^ 


all  ideas  received  from  the  senses,  a^ 
well  as  ihose  of  an  abstract  character  $  all 
feelings  and  emodons.  The  power  of 
memory,  in  regard  to  ideas  received  from 
the  senses,  appears  to  be  strongest  in  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  sight.  We  are  afola 
to  remember  a  temple,  a  picture,  a  land- 
scape, a  Ace,  with  great.  cleameA  and 
tnith.  The  ideas  of  soimds  are^  akM>,  veiy 
strongly  retained,  tbe  memory  of  them 
being  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  more  nice.  Muaio 
may  be  remembered  very  distincdy.  It  is 
not  10  with  the  three  other  dens^  smelly 
feelings  «nd  taste.  The  ideas  received 
through  these  senses,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  be  remeniberea  with  the  same  live- 
liness. It  is  difficult  to  recall,  with  much 
distinctness,  the  pain  of  a  woun4;  we 
usually  retain  little  moi^  than  the  geneval 
idea  of  suffering.*  So  oaiticular  tastes 
are  not  eas»ly  recalled.  Exercise,  indeed, 
may  give  the  memory  considerate  pow- 
er even  over  diese  ideas.  Tbe  taste  of 
his  favorite  dishes  dwells  in  the  mind  of 
the  gourmand,  and,  without  making  pre- 
tensions to  gourmandmej  a  man-  may*  ra- 
member,  witn  some  distinctness,  the  navor 
of  a  canvass-back  duck.  The  impre»- 
aons  of  smell  are  still  more  difficult  to  be 
recalled.  Still,  however,  though  the  un- 
aided memory  does  not  easily  recall  ideas 
received  from  die  senses,  yet  when  exter- 
nal means  of  comparison  are  preeented, 
they  are  immediately  revived.  If  we 
smell  a  flower  in  this  spring,  we  recollect^ 
at  once  djsdncdy,the  smell  of  the  same  in 
the  last  spring  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
confounding  flowers  of  different  kinds. 
So  with  taste.  These  phenomena  are  ea- 
sily explainable,  from  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
presented  by  sight  and  hearing,  the  two 
nobler  senses,  aidmit  most  readily  of  ab- 
straction, and  are,  therefore,  most  easily 
reproduced  in  the  mind,  without  the  phys- 
ical aid  of  comparison.  Ideas  received 
fixHn  objects  of  sense  «re  sometimes  curi^ 
ously  associated  with  others,  so  diat  the 
recurrence  of  the  first  immediately  sug- 
gests the  second.  The  cases  are  more 
striking,  of  course,  in  proportion  as  tbe 
organs  are  more  acute.    If,  for  instance^ 

oat  of  (he  room,  and  awaits  me  at  a  certain  cor- 
ner which  1  generally  pass  on  my  walks,  wlio  can 
deny  this  antnal,  not  only  memory,  but  also  tbe 
power  of  drawing  condiuions  from  what  he  rec- 
ollects ? 

*  Pain,  indeed,  when  associated  with  the  nobler 
senses,  may  be  retained  with  considerable  ctis- 
tinctness,  as  liio  discords  which  offend  a  musical 
ear,  or  the  sharp  grating  of  a  hard-pointed  slaie 
pencil  on  a  slate,  which  ofiends  overjr  ear. 
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any  thing  veiy  agreeable,  or  dSadgreeaUe, 
faappcDS  to  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of 
bearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  aome- 
Qiing  of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence 
of  t^  sound,  or  taste,  involuntarily  awak- 
ens, in  some  organizations,  an  agreeable 
or  disagreeable}  feeling.  The  wnter  can 
testify  from  experience,  that  the  efiect  is 
sometimes  so  instantaneous  as  to  prevent 
the  cause  from  being  recognised  till  after 
considerable  reflection.  Considering  how 
nany  ideas,  or  notions,  we  receive  through 
^  senses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
we  shoukl  readily  remember  them,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  movrag  constantly  in 
the  same  circle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance that  our  senses  diould  be  active,  nice, 
and  discriminating,  which,  undoubtedly, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their 
oru;inal  oi^ganization  f  but  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement  by  exercise ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  point  is 
so  much  neglected  in  the  case  of  most 
children  edu«ued  in  populous  cities.  How 
duU  are  their  senses  allowed  to  grow,  and 
bow  dull  are  the  impressions  they  give ! 
The  importance  of  strengthening  the  mem- 
ory, bv  direct  exercise  of  its  powers,  is 
undoubtedly  great,  and  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  req)ectuig  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  popular  error  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  consundy  repeated  that 
the  highest  aim  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opement  of  the  intellect,  and  that  mere 
warning  by  heart  tends  to  benumb  the  ac- 
tive powers ;  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  that  the  strengthening  of  memo- 
ry ii^  generally  speaking,  much  neglected. 
The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  tnie,  to  a 
oertain  extent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  acted  on,  in  some  particulars,  more 
eoosistently  than  it  is^  The  system  of  re- 
citation, for  Instance,  whereby  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  of  an  author  is  substitut- 
ed for  an  understanding  of  his  meaning. 
Is  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  here  and 
in  England.  In  all  branches  of  studv 
where  the  great  object  is  that  the  pupil 
flbould  fbrm  clear  conceptions  for  himself^ 
as  in  histoiy,  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, 6i^  the  mere  committuag  and  recit- 
mg  of  stated  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
juiious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  memory 

•  This  diversity  is  obvioas  to  all,  in  ibo  diflerent 
letwibiHty  of  diaerent  persons  to  the  pleasures 
of  music  and  the  beautieft  of  nature.  The  same 
diversity  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  senses  of 
smelly  taste,  &c. ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  nnchari- 
tablc^  tn  surmise  that  the  indulgences  of  the  table 
Ere,  in  some  instances,  despised  less  from  philo- 
fdphical  moderation,  than  irom  an  obtuseness  of 
the  cifaa  of  tale. 


is  a  most  unportant  instrument  both  for 
the  business  of  life  and  for  self-improve- 
ment ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  education  to  perfect  an  instru- 
ment which  is  capable  of  being  strength- 
ened by  exercise  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. Such  exercise,  however,  is  greatly 
neglected,  in  the  present  systems  of  educa- 
tion. The  books  of  reference  which  now 
abound  make  strong  powers  of  memory 
apparently  less  necessary  than  formerly, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chr 
cle  of  knowled^  is  expanding  every  day, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  various  branches 
of  science  becomes  more  intimate  every 
day,  and  that  evetj  day  more  knowledge 
is  required  for  a  nven  standing  in  society. 
Clasmfication  is  the  ffreat  basis  of  memo- 
ry. From  early  childhood,  we  involunta- 
rily classify ;  but  effort  is  required  to  give 
the  memory  the  full  advantage  which  it 
may  derive  from  this  process.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  shepherd  to  remember 
every  one  of  his  sheep,  as  is  so  commonly 
the  case,  had  not  his  mind  separated  the 
generic  marks  from  the  special,  and,  by 
similarities  and  diftbrences  (cla8Mcati(m\ 
obtained  the  means  of  giving  each  animal 
a  particular  character.  A  similar  process 
takes  place  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  his- 
torian. How  could  such  a  man  remem- 
ber, without  classification,  the  wide  range 
of  fects  which  he  roust  embrace  ?  He  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  giving  to  every  re- 
markable ftict  its  proper  place  in  the  series 
of  his  knowledge,  where  it  is  firmly  re- 
tained by  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  others,  as  affirming  or  contradicting 
them.  This  process  of  classification  Uikes 
place,  in  diflerent  deffrees,  in  every  step 
of  the  intellectual  scale,  from  the  deepest 
philosopher  to  the  lowest  laborer ;  and  the 
memory  of  every  one,  in  any  branch,  is 
the  better  the  more  he  classifies.  A  sail- 
or, who  cares  not  for  politics,  and  hears  of 
a  change  of  ministry,  has  forgotten  it,  per- 
haps, the  next  day,  because  it  was  a  more 
isolated  fact,  totally  nnconnected  with  tho 
general  train  of  his  ideas;  whilst  the  some 
sailor,  perhaps,  would  recollect,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  how  one  of  his  broth- 
er sailors  off  such  an  island,  made  him- 
self tho  laughing-stock  of  his  comrades 
by  his  clumsy  way  of  handlii^g  a  rope. 
A  courtier  will  remei^ber  for  life  a  smile 
finom  his  monarch,  or  an  unfortunate 
sneeze  which  befell  him  at  coint  when 
taking  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is  all-impor- 
tant, Uien,  that  instructers  should  habitu- 
ally accustom  their  pupils  to  this  process 
of  classification ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  process  of  committing  to  memory  m 
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also  one  which  should  be  steadily  i 
The  poets  and  orators  afford  tlie  pupil 
abunoant  materials  for  such  an  exercise.-* 
The  caprices  of  memory  are  often  curi- 
ous. How  Grange  are  the  associations  of 
ideas  which  oflen  take  place  in,  spite  of 
us!  Every  one  must  have  experienced 
such.  The  writer  recollects  a  melancholy 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  insane  boy  in  an 
hospital,  whose  derangement  was  referred 
to  an  irreverent  association  with  the  name 
of  God,  which  occurred  to.  him  while 
singing  a  hymn  in  church,  and  of  which 
he  could  not  divest  himself,  tlie  piMnful- 
ness  of  the  impression  making  it  occur 
to  him  more  forcibly  every  time  he  sung 
in  church,  ^11  his  reason  became  unset- 
tled. We  might  observe,  in  this  connex-' 
ion,  that,  though  man  can  recall  pest  im- 
pressions by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollec- 
tion, yet  he  has  not  tlie  same  power  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  impressions  which  the 
memory  presents,  by  a  voluntaiy  forget- 
fulness.  This  effect  he  can  produce  only 
by  fixing  the  attention  on  some  other  sub- 
jects, which  may  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  disa^preeable  idea.  Another  ca- 
price of  the  memory  is,  that  we  oflen  try 
to  think  of  a  name,  or  &ct,  for  daya  and 
weeks,  without  success,  and,  a&er  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  whepa  we  have  given 
up  the  attempt,  it  all  at  once  suggests  it* 
self,  when  we  are  occupied  with  some- 
thing totally  different.  To  say  that  the 
mind  continued  its  action  unconsciously 
suggests  no  idea.  We  cannot  compare 
^  the  process  to  that  of  a. dog  separating  it- 
self from  the  chase  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  pack  are  engaged.  We  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  divided  action  of  the  in- 
tellect Any  metaphorical  explanation  of 
this  sort  conveys  no  more  idea  than  Plato's 
explanation  of'^weak  and  strong  megriories, 
comparing  them  to  wax  tablets,  the  one 
harder,  the  other  softer.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  has  been  much  hindered  by 
mistaking  illustrations  for  arguments.  An- 
other circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  old  people  lose  their  memory  for  re- 
cent events,  but  retain  a  lively  impressioa 
of  the  events  of  their  earlier  years,  which 
shows  how  much  remembrance  is  influ- 
enced by  the  liveliness  of  the  original  im- 
pression. It  is  remarkable,  alio,  how 
some  people,  in  consequence  of  diseases, 
mostly  nervous  fevers  and  apoplexies, 
lose  the  memory  of  every  thing  which 
happened  before  their  sickness,  as  if  it 
were  erased  from  the  Platonic  tablet.  The 
editor  found  his  memory  seriously  impair- 
ed afler  a  wound  which  had  severed  sev- 
eral nerves  in  the  ned^  but  by  degvees^ 


ihough  slowly,  he  reoovered  it  Imam* 
ees  have  been  recorded  in  which  somo 
sudden  and  violent  denmgemeut  of  the 
system  has  produced  a  state  in  which  a 
person  would  remember  eveiy  thing 
which  happened  the  day  before  yestor* 
day,  &C.,  but  nothing  which  happened 
^reslerday,  d&c.  The  next  da^,  the  rela* 
tive  periods  of  memory  and  foi^tfuhneHi 
connnuing  the  same,  he  would  remember 
what,  the  day  before,  he  had  forgotten. 
We  might  add  to  those  views  of  the  ttm* 
portance  of  memory  which  naturally  m»i^ 
gest  themselves  to  every  one,  that  natioD% 
as  well  as  individuals,  oftrai  aaSsr  firom  a 
deficiency  of  recollection.  How  often  must 
the  historian  exckdni.  Oh,  if  they  would 
but  remember  {—(For  the.  various  modes 
of  c<M)9dering  this  faculty,  see  the  popukr 
treatises  on  intell^^al  pfalloeopliy.  Lecke% 
chapter  on  Retention  is  not  veiy  satis&c- 
tory ;  Dugald  Stewart's  treatise  is  prinei* 
pally  valuable  as  a  pmotical  elucidation  of 
Its  operations.  For  instanoes  oC  perBOBB 
distinguishe4  for  men)0iy,8ee  Mnamemca.) 
MEUFiiis ;  an  ancient  city  of  Esypt/ 
whose  very  situation  has  been  a  subject 
of  learned  dispute.  According. to  Herod- 
otus, its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
Meues,  the  first  kine  of  Egypt.  It  was  a 
large,  rich  and  splendid  city,  and  the 
second  capital  or  Egypt*  Among  In 
buildings,  several  temples  (for  iBstaae^ 
those  of  Phtha,  Osiris,  Senpi^  ^£c)  and 
palaces  were  remaritablew  In  StiaboVi 
time  (A.  D.  20)  it  wasy  in  populatioa  aa^ 
size,  next  to  Alexandiia.  Ecbrisi,  in  tka 
twelfth  century,  describes  its  remains  as 
extant  in  his  time.  ^^  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  extent  of  this  city,"  says  he,  ^tbe 
remote  period  at  which  it  was  buUt,  tfae^ 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  de-> 
stroy  It,  and  to  obliterate  eveiy  trace  of  it> 
by  removing  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  built,  combined  with  the  decay  of 
4000  years, — there  are  yet  found  in  it  wo«ks 
so  wondeiful  as  to  confound  the  reffect- 
ing,  and  such  as  the  most  eloquent  eookl 
not  describe."  Among  the  works  speci- 
fied by  him,  are  a  monolithic  temple  of 
granite  131  foet  high,  12  lon^  and  7  broad, 
entirely  cavered  withia  and  without 
with  inscriptions^  and  statues  of  gieal 
beauty  and  dimensions,  one  of  which 
was  is  feet  hi£^,  of  a  single  block  of  rod 
granite.  These  rums  then  extended  ^bout 
nine  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the  de- 
struction has  since  been  so  great,  that^ 
ahhouf  h  Pooocke  and  Bruce  fixed  upon 
the  village  of  Metrahenny  (Moniet-Rahi- 
net)  as*  the  ute,  it  was  not  accurately  as- 
certained until  the  French  ejqieditioB  ta 
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Egypt,  when  the  di8Coyerie8>of  numerous 
heaps  of  rubbish,  of  blocks  of  granh» 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sciupture, 
and  of  colossal  fiagmenta  scattered  oyjr 
a  space  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
aeem  to  have  decided  the  point  (See 
Jacotln's  account  of  th^^  ruins  in  the 
JkscnfOwn  dt  VEgypU,) 

Memphis;  a  town  m  the  north-west 
an^  of  Mississippi,  upon  a  high  blufl^ 
which  used  to  be  called  Fort  Pickering, 
This  bluff  is  a  fine,  commanding  eleva- 
tion, rising  more  than  100  feet  at>ove  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  the  lowest  stages 
of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal  are  fis- 
dosed  in  the  bank.  The  situation  of 
Memphis  seems  veiy  fevorable  to  the 
|7t)wth  of  a  town,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  Opposite,  in  Arkansas,  is  the 
uncommonly  high,  rich  and  extensive 
bottom  land  of  Wanpanocka.  Back  of 
the  toWn«  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country, 
heavily  timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs. 
The  blufl^  extend  three  or  fmir  leagues 
diiove  and  below  the  toven.  Here  is  the 
great  road  for  crossing  from  r^^ennessee 
and  Alabama  to  Arkansas.  These  fects 
Indicate  that  the  local  situation  of  Mem- 
phis is  peculiarly  fevonible  to  heahh,  and 
to  extensive  eonomerce. 

Memphbema€K)o  ;  a  lake  in  North 
Amerka;  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in 
Canada,  and  the  rest  in  Vermont  It  is 
85  miles  long  and  three- miles  wide,  and 
communicates  vrith  the  river  9t  Law- 
fence  by  the  St  Francis.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  ftom 
Vennont   Lat  46**  N. ;  Ion.  72°  S'  W. 

Men.;  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian 
tMeno,  less,  used  in  music,  as  fnm.  presto^ 
Ina  rapid ;  mctL  aUem,  less  lively. 

Menachjlnitb.    (See  TOenium,) 

Menage,  GHlles,  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
bom  at  Angers,  1619,  in  which  city  his 
fether  was  king's  advocate.  After  finish'' 
ing  his  early  smdies  with  great  reputation, 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued 
his  occupation  for  some  time  at  Pari^; 
but,  disgusted  with  that  profession,  he 
adopted  the  eccleaastical  character,  so 
&r  as  to  be  able  to  hold  "some  benefice€^ 
without  cure  of  souls.  From  Ais  time, 
he  dedicated  himself  solely  to  literary 
pursuits;  and,  being  received  into  the 
house  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  his  wit  and  erudition. 
He  eubseqaendy  took  apartments  in  the 
doiater  of  Notre  Dame,  and  held  weekly 
assemblies  (MereuriaUs)  of  the  learned, 
where  a  pvodigious  memory  rendered  his 
0QDviffBBtioii  emenaining,  although  pedan^ 


tic.  He  was,  however,  overbearing  and 
opiirionative,  and  passed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  petty  hostilities.  He  precluded 
himself  from  being  chosen  to  the  French 
academy,  by  a  witty  satire,  entitled  Re- 
qvMe  des  DictionncnreSf  directed  against 
the  Dictionary  of  tlie  academy.  He  died 
in  Paris,  1693,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  Dictionnaire  Hjpmlogiau^ 
ou  Origints  dt  la  Langut  Frmicaiat; 
Origines  de  la  Lang^ie  Ralienw ;  Juiscd- 
hnSif  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse;  an  edidon  or  Diogenes  Laertius, 
with  valuable  notes;  Remarques  sur  la 
Langut  Frangaise;  ^^nU-Baifld^  a  sa- 
tiricS  critique ;  Htstoria  Mulientm  Phi- 
losopharwh;  Poisits  LaUnes,  Italtmnes, 
GrtmxM^  et  Frangcdses.  After  his  death, 
a  Menagiana  was  compiled  from  notes 
of  his  conversation,  anecdotes,  remarks, 
&c^  which  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
works  of  the  kind. 

Menai  Strait,  and  Bridoe.  Menai 
strait  is  a  strait  about  half  a  mile  across, 
between  the  island  of  Anglesea  and  the 
coast  of  Wales.  (For  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  this  strait,  see 
Bridge.) 

Menander,  the  most  pekbrated  of  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  new  conaedy,  bom 
at  Athens,  342  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rival  Philemon  (q.  v.j,  at  the 
age  of  52  years,  though  some  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  accident  The  su- 
perior excellence  of  his  comedies,  the 
number  of  which  exceeded  100,  acquired 
him  the  tide  of  prince  of  ike  new  comedy. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remaining  of  them.  Le- 
clerc  collected  them  (Jmnandri  et  PhiLc^ 
moms  12e/tguue,  Amsterdam,  1709).  They 
are  also  contained  in  Brunck's  Poeia 
Gnomicu  Terence  imitated  and  trans- 
lated him,  and,  from  his  comedies,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
those  of  Menander.  (See  Drama^  and 
Greek  LUerature,) 

Menasser  Ben  Israel,  a  celebrated 
rabbi,  was  bom  in  Portugal,  about  1604. 
IHs  father  was  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
sufiering  greatly,  both  in  property  and 

e»rson,  from  the  inquisidon,  fled  into 
oUand.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  son 
was  made  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
Talmud,  at  Amsterdam.  In  1632,  he 
published,  in  the  Spanish  langua^,  the 
first  part  of  his  work  entitled  Concdiador^ 
&C.,  of  which,  the  next  year,  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  printed  by  Dionysius  Vossius, 
endtled  ConcUiator^  sive  de  Convenientia 
Loconim  S.  Scripturm  ^ikb  pngnare  tn/oj 
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9€  videntur,  ^^F*^  ^  veluHii  et  rteenUori" 
bus  omnibus  Rabhinis  magna  Industria  ac 
Fide  congestum.  He  also  published  throe 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  he  went  to  England, 
and  obtained  for  bis  nation  more  privilegca 
tliari  they  ever  before  enjoyed  there.  He 
died  at  Amstenlam  in  1659.  Hii»  other 
works  are  the  Talmud  Corrected,  with 
Notes ;  De  Resiirrectione  Morlvoru^ ;  Es' 
ptranza  de  hrad^  dedicated  to  the  j)ftrlia- 
ment  of  England,  in  1650,  one  object  of 
wliich  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
settled  in  America ;  and  an  Apology  for 
the  Jews,  in  the  English  language,  re- 
printed in  vol.  ii  of  the  PlioBnix« 

MendelssoAit,  Moses,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  philosopher,  was  bom  Sept,^  12, 
1729,  at  Dessau,  Gei*many*  His  father, 
Mendel,*  a  school-master,  though  very 
poor,  gave  him  a  careful  education.  He 
nimseif  instructed  the  boy  in  Hebrew  and 
the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning ;  others 
instructed  him  in  the  Taknud.  The  Old 
Testament  also  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  poetical  books  of 
those  ancient  records  attracted  the  boy  par- 
ticularly. The  famous  book  of  Maimoni- 
dee,  More  JVehockm  (Guide  of  the  Erring), 
happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  excited 
him  first  to  the  inquiry  aAer  truth,  and  to 
a  hberal  way  of  thinking.  He  studied  this 
work  with  such  ardent  zeal,  that  he  wa« 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  crooked  spine  and  weak 
health.  His  father  was  unable  to  support 
him  any  longer,  and  he  wandered,  in  1742, 
to  BerUn,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity 
of  some  persons  of  his  own  religion. 
Chance  made  him  acquainted  with  Israel 
Moses,  a  man  of  pbilosopbical  penetration, 
and  a  great  mathemadcian,  who,  perse- 
cuted every  where  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views,  lived  also  in  utter  poverty,  and 
became  a  martyr  to  truth.  This  man 
often  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
principles  of  Maimonides.  He  also  gave 
him  a  Hebrew  transladon  of  Euclid,  and 
thus  awakened  in  the  youth  a  love  for 
matheraadcfi.  A  young  Jewish  physician, 
named  Kisch,  encouraged  him  to  study 
Latin,  and  gave  him  some  instrucdon  in 
tins  language;  doctor  Guropery  made 
him  acquainted  witli  modem  literature. 
Thus  he  lived  without  any  certam  sup- 

*  It  wa»  very  aistomary  among  the  German 
Jews  to  add  the  syllable  sohn  (son)  to  the  name 
of  the  father.  A  similar  usage  exists  among 
mnuy  Asiatic  tribes,  and  among  nations  in  gen^ 
^ralin  tlieir  eady  stages. 


port,  all  the  time  occupied  with  study 
until  a  silk  manufacturer  of  his  tribe,  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Bernard,  appointed  him  tutof 
of  his  chlklren.  At  a  later  period,  he 
fook  him  as  a  partner  in  his  business: 
In  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  Les- 
sing  (q.  v.),  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy 
became  now  his  chief  smdy.  His  Letters 
on  Sentiments  were  the  first  fruit  of  his 
labors  in  diis  br&neh.  He  became  now 
also  acquainted  with  Nicolai  and  Abbt 
(q.  v.),  and  his  correspondence  with  th6 
latter  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  fiiendship 
and  fiimiliarity  which  existed  between 
these  two  distinguished  men.  Mendels- 
sohn contributed  to  several  of  the  first 
Eeriodicals^  and  now  and  then  appeared 
efore  the  public  with  philosophical  works, 
which  acquired  him  fame,  not  only  in 
Gemiany,  but  also  in  foreign  coim tries. 
He  established  no  new  system,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  moat  profound 
and  padent  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character  was  en- 
hanced by  his  modee|y,  uprightness,  and 
amiable  disposition.  His  disinterested- 
ness was  without  limits,  and  his  benefi- 
cence ever  seady  as  fiu-  as  his  small  means 
would  allow.  He  knew  how  to  elude 
with  delicacy  the  zealous  efforts  of  La- 
vater  (q.  v.)  to  convert  him  to  Christiani- 
ty ;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  so  un- 
expectedly assailed,  brought  on  him  a 
severe  nckness,  which  long  incapacitated 
him  for  scienUfie  porsuits.  In  bis  Jkru- 
sakm,  oder  ^bar  religidse  Mackt  wid  Juden- 
tfiitm,  he  ^ve  to  the  world,  in  1783,  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misun- 
derstood,* partly  because  they  attacked  the 
prejudices  of  centuries.  In  some  mom- 
mg  lessons  he  had  expounded  to  his  son, 
and  other  Jewish  youths,  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  God.  He  therefore  gave  the  name 
of  Morning  Hours  (Morgenstunden)  to 
the  work  containing  the  resuhs  of  his  in-^ 
vesticadons,  of  which  his  death  prevent* 
ed  him  from  completing  more  than  one 
volume.  F.  H.  Jacobi  having  addrelgsed  to 
him  a  treadse  On  die  Etoctrine  of  Spinoza, 
he  thought  himself  obliged  to  defend  his 
deceased  fiiend  Lessing  against  the  chai^ 
of  having  been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza^ 
doctrines.  Without  regarding  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  health,  he  hastened  to 
pubtish  his  piece  entided  Mosea  Mendds- 
sohn  to  the  Friends  of  Lessing,  and  be* 
came,  in  consequence,  so  much  weaken* 
ed,  that  a  cold  was  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  his  valuable  Kfe,  in  1766.  The 
German  language  is  indebted  to  fahn,  in 
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|Mut,  S>r  it«  dev^lopeiB^t.  In  ^e  phUo- 
80()liical  dUilogue,«ne  made  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt  among  ti)e  wiiteis  of  bis 
country,  takiog  for  bis  models  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  Seades  tbe  woriis  abready 
mentioned,  he  wrote  PhUosophische  Schrifi- 
Un  (Berlin,  1761  and  1771,  2  v«ls.);  Ina 
masterpiece,  PfuBdmit  or  Qn  the  Intmop- 
tality  of  the  Soul,  which  has  gone  xbrough 
several  editions  since  1767^  and  has  been 
translated  mto  most  modern  European 
languages ;  apd  bis  Uranslatiou  of  the  five 
books  of  Mos^  the  Psalms,  &Ct 

MENDna-PtNTO,  Ferdinand,  a  cele- 
brated traveller^  was  a  native  of  Portugal. 
In  1537,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  bound 
ibr  the  Indies;  but,  in  the  voyage^  it  was 
attacked  by  tlie  Moor^  who  carried  it  to 
Alocba,  and  sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave. 
AAcr  various  adventures,  he  arrived  at 
Ormus,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dies^ and  retitfned  to  Portugal  in  1558. 
He  published  a  curious  account  of  his 
travels,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  and  EngUsb.  Mendez-Pinto, 
fi'om  hia  excessive  credulity,  has  been 
classed  with  the  English  sir  John  Man^ 
deville,  and  both  are  now  chiefiy  quoted 
for  their  easy  belief  and^extravogant  fiction. 

Mfi^piCAif  T  Obj>£R8,  (See  OrdnB^  Re- 
Ugiotu,) 

Menuoza,  don  Diego  Hurtado  de ;  a 
Spanish  classic,  distinguished,  likewise,  as 
B,  politician  and  a  general,  in  tbe  brilliant 
age  of  Charles  V.  He  was  descended 
ft'om  an  ancient  family,  which  bad  pro- 
duced several  eminent  scholars  and  states- 
men, and  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1503. 
As  a  poet  and  historian,  he  contributed  to 
establish  tbe  reputation  of  Costilian  literal- 
ture ;  but  bis  public  life  displayed  nothing 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  tbe  impajp' 
tial  love  of  truth  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
^lear  discernment  of  the  experienced 
statesman.  Stem,  severe,  arbitvary,  baugh- 
tv,  he  was  a  formidabb  instrument  of  a 
despotic  court  When  don  Diego  left  tbe 
university  of  Salamanca,  where  bis  tal- 
ents, wit  and  acquirements  had  rendered 
him  conspicuous,, he  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army  m  Italy,  and,  in  1536,  Charles  V 
appoiuted  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
1542,  he  was  imperial  plenipotentiary  to 
tbe  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547,  ambaa* 
sador  to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  ha 
persecuted  and  oppressed  all  those  Ital- 
ians who  vet  manifested  any  attachment 
to  the  fireedom  of  their  countiy.  As  cap* 
tain-general  and  governor  of  Sienna,  he  ^ 
subjected  that  republic  to  tbe  dominion  of 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici,  under  Spanish  su* 
premacy,  and  cuusbed  tbe  Tuscan  spuit 


of  Mberty.  Hated  by  tiie  liberate,  held  in 
horror  by  Paul  III,  whom  he  was  charged 
to  bumble  tn  Rome  itself,  he  mied  only 
by  bloodshed  ;  andy  although  constantly 
threatened  with  the  dagger  of  assassins, 
not  only  for  his  abuses  of  his  power,  but 
also  on  'account  of  his  love  intri^es  in 
Rome,  ho  contintjed  to  govern*  until  1554, 
when  he  was  recaUeti  by  Charies  V, 
Amidst  tlie  schemes  of  arbitrary  power, 
Mendoza  employed  himself  in  literary  la- 
bors, and  particularly  in  the  collection  of 
Groek  ana  Latin  jminuscripts.  He  sent 
learned  men  to  examine  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Athos,  for  this  purpose,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  influence  at  Sobman^ 
court  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ob- 
ject. After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V, 
ho  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  11. 
An  afialr  of  gallantry  involved  him  in  a 
<|uarrel  with  a  rival,  who  turned  his  dag- 
ger upon  him.  Don  •  Diego  threw  him 
nrom  tlie  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the 
street,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown 
into  }Mri6on,  where  he  spent  his  time  in 
writing  love  elegies.  He  was  afterwards 
boni^ed  to  Granada,  where  he  observed 
tlie  progress  of  tlie  Moorish  insurrection 
in  die  Alpujarra  mountains,  and  wrote  the 
lustory  of  it  This  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in  Span- 
ish literature.  He  was  also  engaged  tit) 
tbe  time  of  his  death  (1575)  in  translating 
a  work  of  Aristode,  with  a  commentary. 
His  library  he  bequeathed  to  tbe  king,  and 
it  now  forms  one  of  tlie  ornaments  of  the 
Escu  rial.  ( For  a  criticism  on  bis  writings, 
tbe  reader  may  consult  Bouterwek  apd 
Sismondi.)  His  poetical  epistles  are  the 
first  classical  models  of  the  kind  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  They<ire  most- 
ly imitadons  of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  with  much  vigor,  and  show  the 
man  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  deUn* 
eate  domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 
feelings  with  so  much  tmth  tliat  we  can 
with  difiiculty  recognise  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
enna. His  sontiets  are  deficient  in  elevar 
tion,  grace  and  harmony.  His  eanzoni 
ere  often  obscure  and  forced.  In  the 
Spanish  forms  of  poetry,  redandiUaSy  gutn- 
iiiku  and  viUancicoSy  he  surpassed  bis  pred- 
ecessors in  elegance  of  diction.  His  sat- 
ires, or  hurUscas,  were  prohibited  by  the 
inquisition.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  ibrms 
an  epoch  ;  he  has  been  called  the  father 
of  Spanish  prose.  His  comic  romance, 
written  while  he  was  yet  a  student, — Vida 
de  LazariUo  de  Tormta  (Tarri^ona,  1536^ 
continued  by  Luna,  Saragossa,  1692), — has 
|>een  translated  into  foreign  languages. 
The  hero  is  a  cunning  beggar,  and  tbe lifii 
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of  the  irarioufl  daflBee  of  the  people  is  de- 
scribed in  it  with  greot  spint  and  truth. 
The  numerous  imitations  of  I^azariilo  de 
Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  writ- 
lugB  in  Spanish  litemture-^^iuto  picarru' 
CO,  so  called.  (See  SpaniaKlAUraturem)  His 
second  great  work,  the  Uistmy  of  the  War 
of  Granada,  may  be  compared  with  the 
woiios  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Though 
Meudoza  does  not  pronounce  judgment, 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that 
the  severity  and  granny  of  Philip  had 
driven  the  Moors  to  despair.  The  Span* 
ish  government  would  not,  therefore,  per- 
mit the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  then 
only  with  great  omissions.  The  first  con^- 
plete  edition  was  published  in  177^  His 
complete  works  also  appeared  at  Valen- 
cia, m  1776. 

Menedemus  of  Eretru,  in  Euboea ; 
Sunder  of  the  Eretrion  school  of  philos- 
ophy, which  formed  a  branch  of  the  So- 
cratic  He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  Stil- 
po,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical 
propositious.  Diogenes  Laertius  wrote  his 
me.  He  is  said  to  have  stacrved  himself  to 
death  because  he  oould  not  engage  Antig^ 
onus  to  restore  freedom  io  his  country. 

Menelaus  ;  son  or  grandson  of  Atre* 
lis,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon.  From 
his  iather-in-law,Tyndareu8,  whose  daugh*- 
ter  Helen  he  married,  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta.  He  was  at  Crete,  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  iuh^tanca 
lefl  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cretus, 
when  Paris  carried  oflf  his  wife  Helen, 
with  a  part  of  his  treasures  and  some  fe- 
male slaves,  and  convejred  them  to  Troy. 
On  learning  this,  Menelaus,  with  Palama- 
.dee,  went  to  Troy,  to  demand  satis&ction; 
and  this  being  refused,  he  summoned  the 
Greek  princes  to  revenge  the  affipont,  ac* 
cording  to  their  promise.  He  himself  led 
60  ships  to  Troy,  and  showed  himself  a 
brave  warrior.  Homer  gives  him  the  title 
of  0oirv  iyoBoi^  on  account  of  the  loudnesi 
of  his  cry  ip  batde,  and  describes  him  as 
^ild,  brave  and  wise.  After  the  conquest 
of  Troy,  Menalaus  took  Helen,  to  return 
with  her  to  his  native  land.  Eight  years 
he  wandered  before  he  reached  home. 
He  first  went  to  Tenedos,  then  to  Lesbos 
and  EubcBs,  but,  being  tossed  about  by 
storms  and  tempests,  he  had  to  land  in 
Cypria,  Phodnkna,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
was,  in  several  instances,  detained  for  a 
longtime.  On  the  island  of  Pharus,  on 
the  Egyptian  coast,  he  surprised  Proteus 
asleep,  by  the  aid  of  Eidothea,  hisdaugh* 
ter,  and  compelled  him  to  disclose  the 
means  which  he  must  take  to  reach  home^ 
Proteus  Ucewise  informed  him  that  he 


abohld  not  die,  but  woaM  be  tmnifcirfld 
ahve  into  Elywum,  as  a  demigod  and  die 
husband  of  Helen. 

MfiNEs.  (See  Hierw^wpkicf^  divWoa 
Chrtmtdegwal  PtriodB  tf£^yptian  IStto* 

Menos,  Anthoay  Raphael,  one  of  die 
most  distinguished  anists  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, bora  at  Ausag  in  Bcrfiemia,  1736| 
was  the  son  of  an  indifierent  Danish  ait* 
ist,  who  had  settled  in  Dresden.  From 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  the  voong  Ra- 
phael was  compelled  to  exercise  himself 
in  drawing,  daily  and  hourly,  and,  a  few 
yean  l^er,  was  instructed  by  bis  fiuiier  in 
oil,  miniature  and  enamel  painting.  TIm 
fiuher  hardly  allowed  him  a  moment  Ibr 
play,  set  him  tasks,  which  he  was  required 
•to  accomplish  within  a  ^ven  time,  and 
sevorely  punished  him  if  he  fiuled.  la 
1741,  the  young  artist  accompanied  hia 
father  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  remains 
of  ancient  stamary,  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  productions  of  the  divine 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  left  te 
pass  the  day  there  with  bread  and  water, 
and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were  exam- 
ined with  the  greatest  severity.  In  1744, 
his  fiither  returned  with  him  to  Dreaden, 
and  Augustus  soon  afier  iq>pointed  him 
court-pamter.  A  second  vint  to  Rome  was 
occuf^  in  renewing  his  former  studies^ 
studying  anatomy,  &c.  His  first  great 
compositions  appeared  hi  1748,  and  met 
with  univeraal  admiration.  A  holy  fami- 
ly was  particulariy  admired ;  imd  tiie 
young  peasant  giri  who  served  him  as  a 
mode!  became  his  wife.  On  his  return  to 
Dresden,  the  king  appointed  him  princi- 
pal court-pahitep.  In  1751,  he  was  engag- 
ed to  paint  the  ahar-pieee  for  the  Caiho- 
lic  chapel,  with  leave  to  execute  it  in 
Rome.  At  this  time,  he  made  a  copy  of 
Raphttel^  School  of  Adiens  for  the  dnke 
of  Northumberland.  The  seven  yeaiy 
war  deprived  him  of  his  pennon,  and,  in 
1754,  he  received  the  direction  of  the  new 
academy  of  painting  in  the  CapitoL  In 
1757,  the  Oelestines  employ^  him  to 
paint  the  ceiling  of  tlie  church  of  St.  t^ 
sebius,  his  first  firesco.  He  soon  after 
painted,  for  cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnas- 
sus in  Iris  villa,  and  executed  various  oil 
paintings.  In  1761,  €%Sries  HI  invited 
Mengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal 
wori&B  at  this  time  were  an  assembly  of 
die  gods  and  a  descent  f^tom  tlie  croos. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  executed  a  greuat 
allegoriciu  fiasco  painting  for  the  pope,  in 
the  camera  de*  papri,  and,  after  Ibreo 
years,  returned  la  Madrid.    At  tiiis  time^ 
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bt  eXMUted  die'«p«dieoeb  of  Tnyaii,  id 
fiesco,  his  fioett  work.  He  died  in  Rome, 
in' 1779,  living  eeveo  ebildren,  thirteen 
hftviQg  died  prefiously.  His  eSLpenaive 
jnaimer  of  livings  and  his  eolleetions  of 
dimwiogs  of  masteFB,  vases,  engravii^gjs, 
k>e^  faw  absorbed  aU  his  gains,  ahbough 
during  the  last  18  years  be  had  received 
180,000  scudi.  A  splendid  roonumeot 
was  ereoled  to  his  memory  by  bis  friend 
Ihe  cavalier  d'Azara,  at  the  side  of  Ra- 
phael, and  another  by  tbeempressof  Rus- 
sia, in  St  Peter's.  Mengs^s  composition 
and  grouping  is  sin^^e,  noble  and  studied ; 
his  <&awing  correct  and  ideal )  his  expres- 
sion, in  which  Raphael  was  his  ntodel, 
■md  his  coloring,  in  every  respect,  are  ex- 
^lent  His  works  are  finished  with  the 
matest  care.  His  writings,  in  different 
Mnguages  (publislted,  in  Italian,  by  Aza* 
la,  .17831  particularly  bis  Remarks  on  Cor- 
leggio,  Raphael  au^l  Titian,  are  highly 
instructive.  His  fiiend,  the  celebrated 
Winckaloiann  (q.  v.),  rendered  him  valua- 
ble assistRUce  in  the  preparation  of  them. 
(See  G6the*s  Huicmmann  vnd  mw  Jahn- 
hmdert.) 

MsNiUTfi.    (See  Op€tL\ 

Menuvski,  or  Msnin,  Francis  (jFVoiicit 
a  AUsgnieni  a  celebrated  Orientaiie^  was 
bom  in  Lorraine,  in  16S3,  and  studied  at 
Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit  GrattinL 
At  the  a£e  of  30^  ha  accompanied  the 
Polisb  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and, 
applviug  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turk- 
11^  language,  became  first  inteipreter  to 
the  Pohsh  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and,  soon 
afler^  was  appointed  ambassador  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court.  He  was  natural- 
iaed  in  Poland,  and  added  the  tenrnnation 
«ti  to  his  family  name  of  Menin.  la 
1661,  he  became  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Vleima,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  several  important  commis^ 
siona.  In  1669,  going  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  Jeru^ein,  be  was  created  a 
knight  of  that  order,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  was  created  one  of  the  emperor's 
council  of  war.  His  principal  work  was 
liis  Thesaurus  Idnswmm.  Orientalita»y 
IMiblisbed  at  Vienna  m  1680.  A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  valuable  work  was  begun  in 
1780,  but  reoiains  still  unfinished.  Me* 
nioski  died  at  Vienna  in  1698. 

M£ifippu8,  a  cynic,  and  di^plo  of  the 
second  M^edemus,  v^as  a  native  of  Ga- 
<faff«,  ia  Palestine.  His  writings  were 
chiefly  of  a  satirical  kii)d,  insomuch  that 
Lucian  styles  him  ''the  most  snarling >of 
cynicS)^  and.  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia- 
logues, introduces  him  as  the  vehicle  of 
his  OWE  sarcasms.  It  appears  that  his 
YOU  vin.  35 


aatiree  were  composed  tupiV^ ;  on  which 
account  those  of  Varro,  were  denominated 
Mempfean ;  end,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
of  saJbrt  Minifpit  was  given,  in  France 
to  the  celebrated  piece  written  against 
the  league.**  Menippus  is  said  to  have 
hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  being 
robl^  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  his 
freedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Thebes.  None  of  his  works  is  now 
extant. 

MENNOy  Simonis  (i.  e.  the  son  of  Simon], 
bom  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  joined  the 
Anabaptists  in  1537,  having  been  previ- 
ouriy  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Aflerthe 
suppression  of  the  disturbances  at  Miineter, 
Menno  ooUected  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which 
he  secured  the  toleration  of  the  govern- 
ment His  peregrinations  for  many  years, 
in  Holland  and  the  north  of  (xermany,  as 
fiur  as  Livonia,  contributed  to  increase  the 
ntunber  of  his  followers,  and  to  dissem- 
inate his  doctrines  among  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  in  reform.  Except  in 
some  ojrinione  concerning  the  incarnation 
of  Cbnst,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  controversy  concerning  the  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults 
only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  ^neral,  with 
those  of  the  Calvmists.  Menno  died  at 
Oldesk>he,  in  Hoistein,  1561.  His  follow- 
ers are  called  Jtfbmont^,  an  account  of 
virfaom  has  been  given  in  the  article  Ana" 


[ENOLOGiim  (from  niivfiy  the  moon,  and 
X«ya(,  discourse,  report,  &c),  in  the  Greek 
church,  has  about  the  saifie  signification 
as  mcart}pvUigwm  (q.  v.)  in  the  Roman 
church.  The  Mtnolcgwm  is  a  book  in 
which  the  festivals  of^every  month  are 
recorded,  with  the  names  and  biographies 
of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  oraer  in 
which  they  are  read  in  the  masses,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day^  &c. 

Mbnomoivies,  MsNOKKNiEfl  ;  a  tribe  ai 
Indians,  residing  in  the  Nonfa'West  Ter 
ritory,  to  the  south  of  lake  Superior  and 
west  of  Green  bay,  called  by  the  French 
Mangeurs  dt  F^Ot-Awnnt  (or  Eaters  of 

*  The  title  of  this  ingenioiu  and  amoiiiur  satire 
is  Batvre  M^pp^e  de  la  Vertu  du  CaUwHcon 
d'Espaene,  tmcUiu  Terme  tU*  EtaU  h,  Paris  en 
IfiSS;  air  ilfJf.  de  la  Ste.  ^nan  (Paris,  1694). 
The  title  is  a  satire  on  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain, 
head  of  the  league,  who  maskea  his  projects  un- 
der pretexts  of  leal  for  the  CathoHc  religion.  ^  It 
is  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  was,  accordtoa 
to  Voltaire,  of  not  less  advantage  to  Henry  Iv 
than  the  battler  of  Ivry. 
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WildOals).  TlieybelongtotbegreiitChip. 
peway  iomily.    (See  InmanSf  •^nurican,) 

Menou,  Jacques  Francois,  baron  de, 
bora  In  Touwdne  in  1750,  entered  the 
military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  a  high  rank.  In  17b9,  the 
nMesse  of  Touraine  chose  him  tbear  dep- 
uty to  the  states-general,  Vrhere  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate.  Menou  turned  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  general 
conscription  of  the  young  men,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  manner  of  recruiting. 
His  subsequent  rotes  and  propositions,  in 
favor  of  vesting  the  declaration  of  war  hi 
the  nation,  of  arming  the  national  guard 
(1791),  &c.,  were  generally  on  the  revolu- 
tionary side ;  but  when  the  more  violent 
q[)inion8  began  to  prevail,  he  joined  those 
who  endeavored  to  moderate  the  excite- 
ment In  1792,  he  resumed  his  military 
duties,  and  was  second  in  command  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  stationed  near  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  a»embly,  and  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  convention 
as  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  condemnation,  and,  in  May 
(2prmnai)y  1795,  commanded  the  troops 
who  defended  the  convention  against  tlie 
insui^nts  of  the  fiiubourg  St  Antoine. 
On  the  13th  Vendtoiairo,  he  was  likewise 
in  command,  but  would  not  allow  his 
troops  to  attack  the  section  opposed  to  the 
conventicNi,  and  Bonaparte  first  gained  ce- 
lebrity by  undertaking  that  attack.  Menou 
afterwards  accompanied  ^eral  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt^  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  on  several  occamons.  Afler 
the  return  of  Bonaparte,  he  married  the 
daugliter  of  a  rich  ba^-keeper  of  Rosetta, 
submitting  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
laws  of  Alahomet,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  Abdallah«  On  the  death  of  IWber 
(a.  v.),  he  took  the  chief  command,  and, 
afber  a  gallant  defence  in  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  English. 
Bonapaite  received  him  farorably,  on  his 
arr^al  in  France,  and  appointed  bun  gov- 
ernor of  Piedmont  Menou  was  ah&r^ 
wanls  sent  to  Venice,  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty, and  died  there  in  1810. 

Menschikoff,  Alexander,  the  son  of  a 
peasant,  born  near  Moscow,  in  1G74,  was 
employed  by  a  pastry-cook  to  sell  pastiy 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  Diflferent  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  first  cause  of  his 
rise.  According  to  some  statements,  he 
orerheard  the  project  of  a  conspiracy  by 
the  Strelitz,  and  communktated  it  to  the 
czar;   other  aocotmts  i^M^esent  him  as 


having  attracted  the  netiee  of  Lefoit  ^  t»\ 
who  took  him  into  his  serviee,  and,  dis- 
cerning his  great  powers^  determined  t6 
educate  him  for  public  afl&hfs.  Lefert 
took  the  young  Menschikofif  with  him  on 
the  great  embassy  in  1697,  pointed  out  to 
him  whatever  was  worthy  of  his  attentioii, 
and  instructed  him  in  military  afiSurs,  and 
in  the  maxims  of  politics  and  goverament. 
On  the  death  of  Leibrt,  Menschikofif  sno- 
ceeded  htm  in  the  favor  of  the  cssar,  wii^ 
phiced  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that 
he  undertook  nothing  without  his  advice ; 
yet  bis  passion  for  money  was  the  cause 
of  many  abuses,  and  be  was  three  times 
subjected  to  a  severe  examuiati6n,  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  The 
em])eror  punished  him  for  smaller  o^ 
fences  on  the  spot ;  but  mneh  of  his  Selfisli- 
ness  and  fiiitnlcssness  was  unknown  to 
bis  sovereign.  He  was  much  indebted, 
for  su  pport,  to  the  empress  Catharine.  He 
became  first  minister  and  seneral  field- 
marshai,  baron  and  prince  of  the  German 
empire,  and  received  orders  from  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Dresden  and  Ber* 
Im.  Peter  also  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ingria.  On  the  death  of  Peter, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Menschikofif  that  Catharine  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  and  that  afiSurs  were  conduct- 
ed during  her  reigtt  (See  Catherine  /.) 
When  Peter  II  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne,  Menschikofif  grasped,  with  a  bold 
and  sure  hand,  the  reins  of  government 
In  1727,  when  his  power  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pkch,  he  was  suddenly  hurled 
fix>m  his  elevation.  Having  embezzled  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  his  sister,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  in  Siberia,  and  Ins  im- 
mense estate  was  confiscated.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  lifis  at  Berczov,  where  he 
lived  in  such  a  fi^gal  way,  that,  out  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  ten  roubles,  he  saved 
enough  to  erect  a  small  wooden  church, 
on  which  he  himself  worked  as  a  caip^i- 
ter.  He  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
said  nothing  to  any  one,  and  died  in  17^. 
Menschikoff  was  selfish,  avaricious,  and 
ambitious,  implacable  and  cruel,  but  gra- 
cious, courageous,  well  informed,  capa- 
ble of  large  views  and  plans,  and  perse- 
vering in  me  cxecufion  of  them.  His 
services  in  the  promodon  of  civilization, 
commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Ruasiaii  respectability 
abroad,  have  been  productive  of  permanent 
efiects. 

MzifSKS.    (See  Catamema.) 

Mensuration  is  the  art  of  aseertainiof 
the  contents  of  superficial  area%  or  planes ; 
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of  solids,  or  aufafltBntid  ofoiects ;  and  the 
iengtlis,  breadths,  &c^  of  various  figures, 
either  collectively  or  abstractedly.  The 
Dieufluration  of  a  plane  superficies,  or  sur- 
face, lying  level  l^tweeo  its  several  boiui* 
dariea,  itf  easy :  when  the  figure  is  regular, 
soch  as  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram,  the 
height,  multiplied  by  the  breadth,  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard 
td  triangles,  thefr  bases,  multiplied  by  half 
their  heights,  or  their  heights  ny  half  their 
bases,  will  give  the  superficial  measure. 
The  height  of  a  triangle  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  base,  let 
fall  from  the  apex  or  summit  Any  rec- 
tangular figure  may  have  its  surface  esti- 
mated,  however  nuiiierouji  the  sides  may 
be,  simply  dividing  it  into  triangles,  by 
drawing  lines  from  one  angle  to  another, 
but  taking  care  that  no  cross  lines  be 
made :  thus,  if  a  triangle  should  be  equally 
divided,  it  may  be  done  by  one  hney 
which  must,  however,  be  drawn  from  any 
one  {Kunt  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
faoe.  A  four-sided  figure  will  be  divided 
into  two  triangles,  by  one  oblique  line 
connecting  the  two  opposite  angles;  a 
five-sided  figure  (or  [lentagon]  by  two 
lines,  cutting,  as  it  were,  one  triangle  out 
of  the  middle,  and  making  one  on  each 
ttde;  a  sis-sided' figure  (or  hexagon)  will 
require  three  diagonals,  wiiich  will  make 
four  triangles ;  and  so  on,  to  any  extefit, 
and  ^however  long,  or  short,  the  several 
sides  may  be  respectively.  The  most 
essential  figure  is  the  circle,  of  which 
matliematicians  conceive  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  area  with  perfect  precision, 
except  by  the  aid  of  logarithmic  and  alge- 
braic demonstration,  ft  may  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  state,  that  8^^  of  the  diam- 
eter will  give  the  side  of  a  square,  whose 
area  will  be  correspondent  with  that  of  a 
circle  having  10  for  its  diameter.  Many 
circular  or  cylindrical  figures  come  tm- 
der  tlie  measurer's  consideration — mirrors, 
arched  passages,  columns,  &c.  The  con- 
tents oi  a  pillar  are  easily  ascertained, 
even  tliough  its  diameter  may  be  perpetu- 
aMy  vaiying ;  for  if  we  take  the  diameter 
in  difiTerent  parts,  and  strike  a  mean  be- 
tween evenr  two  adjoined  measurements, 
and  multiply  that  mean  area  by  the  depth 
or  interval  between  the  two,  the  solid  con- 
tents wiU  be  found.  The  contents  of 
pyramids  are  measured  by  multipijinig 
the  areas  of  their  bases  by  half  their 
lengths,  or  their  lengths  by  half  the  areas 
of  their  bases.  Cones,  whose  sides  are 
straight,  are  equal  to  one  third  the  sofid 
contents  of  cylinders,  equal  to  them  in 
IfOK  and  altitude.    Solids,  which  have  a 


certain  degree  of  regukri^,  may  be  emilf 
measured:  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by 
multiplying  first  its  viridth  by  ks  length ; 
then  their  product  by  its  heiglit :  tlius  a 
cube,  measuring  four  feet  each  way, 
would  be  4  X  4  -=  16  X  4  =  64.  This 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  cvhe 
root,  (See  C^6e.)  Parallelopipedons,  or 
solids  of  a  long  form,  such  as  squared 
timbers,  are  measured  by  the  same  meana 
For  the  mensuration  of  growing  timbei^ 
various  modes  have  been  devised.  Ajfter 
a  tree  has  been  felled,  its  girth  is  usually 
taken  at  each  end,  and  at  the  middl^ 
when  there  is  no  particular  swell,  or  tha 
top  extremity  does  not  8uddei>ly  decrease. 
But  where  the  irregularity  is  great,  it  is 
better  to  take  njany  more  ffirths,  and, 
summing  up  the  whole,  to  divide  their 
amount  by  die  number  of  girths  taken,  so 
as  to  establish  a  mean  measurement.  Dir 
vide  that  mean  measurement  by  4,  to  find 
the  side  of  a  square  to  which  the  tree  wiU 
be  reduced  when  prepared  for  the  sawyer; 
If  the  whole  solid  contents  are  to  be  esti* 
mutedj  divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  4,  and 
taking  the  tliird  part,  thus  given,  for  a  diam- 
eter, proceed  m  the  way  cuready  shown,  to 
find  the  ade  of  a  sqnioe,  equal  to  the  cir- 
cle of  which  that  ascertained  third  part 
is  the  diameter.  Sohd  bodies,  or  aieaa^ 
such  as  hay-stacks,  interiors  of  baras^ 
granaries,  &^.,  come  under  the  rule  laid 
doAvn  for  cubes,  &c.  When  any  sides 
fill!  in  regularly,  as  in  garrets,  &c.,  the 
inclined  part  must  be  treated  as  a  pyra- 
mid, or  as  a  quoin  (or  wedge),  ana  the 
whole  be  summed  up  together.  The 
contents  of  casks,  tubs,  &C.,  are  found  by 
the  process  of  gauging.  (For  that  part  c£ 
the  subject  which  appertains  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  lands,  as  also  to  the  dis- 
tances, heights,  &C.,  of  remote  objects^ 
accesdble  or  otherwise,  see  Swvtying.) 

MENTAl<D£RANOEMEIfT,IlfSAl«lTT.     By 

these  general  terms  we  understand  eveiy 
form  of  intellectual  disorder,  whether 
consisting  in  a  total  want  or  alienation  of 
understandinff,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  dis- 
eased state  of  one  or  several  of  th^  facfl<^ 
tie&  Medical  writers  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification,  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  oonveni^it  is  that  which  comprises 
all  mental  diseases  under  the  four  beads 
of  mania,  melancholy,  dethency  or  fatuity, 
and  idiocy.  Lunacy,  ip  its  proper  sense, 
implies  an  influence  of  the  changes  of  the 
moon  (Lathi,  hma)  on  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  body,  of  which  modem  science 
cannot  recognise  the  existence,  h  is 
true  that  many  diseaaea  are  periodical  in 
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their  returns^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
paroxysms  of  violoDce  among  insane 
peivoBS,  may  be  really  increased  at  the 
time  of  a  fiiU  mqon,  by  the  effect  of  tfie 
shadows  of  clouds,  and  other  objecte,  as 
ffhosts  are  generaHy  seen  by  moonlight; 
but  any  other  lunar  influence  neither  ex- 
perience nor  science  can  discover.  The 
causes  of  insanity  are  divided,  bv  modern 
writers,  into  physical  and  moniL  Every 
excess  of  passion,  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear, 
anxiety,  &c.,  may  become  a  mcmd  cause 
•f  msanity.  Great  political  or  civil  rev- 
ohitionB  have  always  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  numerous  cases  of  mentd 
derangement.  Piuel  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  France,  after  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  Dr.  Rush  describes  similar 
efl^cts,  in  the  U.  States,  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Strong  religious  excite- 
ment often  produces  similar  results,  al- 
though, in  many  cases,  religious  entbusi- 
Asm  IS  only  a  for.ki  of  the  malatly,  and  not  a 
cause.  Madden  ( Travds  in  Egypt,  Mdna, 
^£c.,  1830)  states  that  insanity  is  rare  among 
the  Mohammedans,  and  attributes  it  to 
their  consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
theur  salvation.  Dr.  Rush  thinks  that  the 
disease  is  more  common  among  civilized 
communities  than  with  savages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  influence  of  moral 
causes  on  the  former.  The  physical 
causes  of  insanity  are  various  and  nume- 
rous; diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
difierent  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds, 
excessive  indulgence  in  eating,  drinking, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures,  privadon, 
exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  &C., 
«re  among  them.  Insane  peisons  are 
often,  however,  in  good  heakh,  and  dis^ 
eection  does  not  always  detect  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  organs.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  sufficiently  acc^uainted  with  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  on  each  other,  to  decide 
how  far  the  disordered  state  of  the  one  is 
consistent  with  the  sanity  of  the  other;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  there  is  any  one  organ  or 
fltnction  which  must  be  diseased  to  affect 
tl|p  miAd.  Climate,  age,  occupation  and 
sex,  are  often  nctentioned  as  causes  influ- 
encing insanity.  But  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  although 
the  morel,  civil,  reli^oS,  or  physical  con- 
dition of  a  nation  may  have  rendered  the 
disorder  more  ftemient  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  The  seasons,  however, 
appear  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  it  is 
flenerally  observed  that  the  cases  of  insan- 
ity are  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  part 
•f  the  year.  Suicides  are  most  frequent 
vhen  the  theimoiBeter  is  above  84^    At* 


though  many  circamsCsnces,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  appear  to  render  the  fe- 
male sex  most  lial>le  to  insanity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  number  of  insane 
females  is  greater  d)an  that  of  males: 
drunkenness  being  more  prevalent  among 
the  latter,  may  be  one  cause  of  this.  In 
both  sexes,  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
fliora  30  to  40,  presents  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  regard  to  occupation, 
suflicient  data  do  not  exist  to  show  that 
tliere  is  any  decided  predoAiinance  of 
cases  in  any  particular  employment.  Idi- 
ocy is  eitlier  a  congenital  or  an  acquired 
defect  of  the  intellectual  focuhles,  or,  as 
Pinel  defines  it,  an  obliteradon,  more  or 
less  absolute,  of  the  functions  of  tlie  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
Congenital  idiocy  may  originate  from  a 
malformation  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the 
brain  itself;  the  senses  are  often  wanting, 
or  defective,  and  life  is  commonly  of  short 
duration.  Acquired  idiocy  proceeds  fit)m 
mechanical  injury  of  the  cranium,  or  ftt>m 
an  injury  or  a  disease  of  the  brain,  from 
excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  intemper- 
ance, fiitigue,  and  from  moral  causes.  In 
this,  the  senses  may  be  partially  affected, 
or  quite  destroyed,  and  fife  often  contin- 
ues to  old  age.  Absolute  idiocy  admiitf 
of  nocin% ;  but  it  should  not  too  hastily  be 
concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  state. 
The  term  demewy  (fatuidr,  the  /i»^«  of  the 
Greeks,  aiid  dementia  of  hter  writers)  is 
applied  to  a  complete  or  partial  hebetude 
of  individual  Acuities,  particulariy  those 
of  association  and  comparison,  producing 
conftjsion  of  thoughts,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  volition ;  it  differa  from  idioey 
m  being  curable.  Peraons  are  reduced  te 
this  state,  because  exterior  objects  make 
too  weak  an  impi^ession  on  them;  the 
sensations  are,  therefore,  feeble,  obscure 
and  incomplete ;  the  patient  does  not  fom 
a  correct  idea  of  objects,  nor  compare, 
associate  or  abstract  ideas.  It  is  often 
merely  an  attendant  of  other  diseases,  or 
other  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  irequendy 
quite  temporary,  though  it  often  becomes 
permanent — Mania  (Greek,  /lario,  mad- 
ness) is  a  species  of  mental  derangement, 
efaaracteriaiied  by  the  disorder  of  one  or 
several  of  the  raculties,  or  by  h  blind  im- 
pulse to  acts  of  fury.  Adults  are  the 
principal  subjects.  A  nervous  teinp«na- 
ment,  an  irritable  constitution,  predispose 
to  it.  Females  are  more  exposed  to  it 
than  males;  particulariy  at  the  period 
when  menstruation  begins  or  ceases,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  after  deliveiy.  Violent 
emotions,  a  dissipated  life,  excess  in  any 
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indulgence,  nometimes  produce  it  The 
dioomer  of  the  inteUectual  faculties  is 
manifested  by  extravagant,  gay,  gloomy  or 
ftirious  emotions  f  the  gestures  and  words 
seem  automatic  Sometimes  the  conver* 
sation  is  rational,  but  the  patient  bunts  out, 
at  intervals,  into  paroxysms  of  rage,  at- 
tacking every^thing  which  he  meets  ;  the 
moral  afl^tions  abo  seem  deadened,  and 
the  most  ferocious  hatred  is  displayed 
towards  the  most  natural  objects  of  love. 
It  is  sometimes  cured,  but  sometimes 
femains  statioiiary,  and  sometimes  is  coo- 
verted  intodemency.  Repeated  bleeding, 
hellebore,  cold  water  poured  upon  the 
bead,  scourging,  and  other  means  of  terror, 
were  formerly  enmloyed  as  remedies. 
At  present,  soHtude,  warm  baths,  low 
diet,  &C.,  are  more  commonly  applied. 
MdancMy  (fixMn  tuXat,  black,  and  x^'^n, 
bile),  c^led  also  monomame  (Greek,  /Myv, 
only,  and  /Myi«,  madness);  a  species  of 
mental  disorder,  consisting  in  a  cfepresaion 
of  spirits.  Some  dark  or  mournful  idea 
occupies  the  mind  exclusive!]^,  so  that,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  unable  to  judge  ri^tly 
of  existing  circumstances,  and  tne  racul- 
ties  are  disturbed  in  their  functions.  The 
powera  of  the  soul  become  weakened,  we 
might  say  crippled.  If  these  feelincs  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  hei^t  at  whicn  the 
power  of  self-control  js  lost,  a  settled 
gloom  takes  possesion  of  the  mind. 
Consciousness,  however,  may  still  con- 
tinue ;  tlje  perron  knows  his  state.  But 
if  consciousness  is  also  lost,  if  this  state 
becomes  continual^  the  melancholic  pa- 
tient is  insensible  to  the  worid  around 
him;  he  only  lives  within  hunself,  and 
there  only  in  the  circle  of  one  fixed  idea. 
In  this  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  the 
other  faculties  may  still  continue  to  act, 
although  the  mode  and  result  of  their 
operation  will  necessarily  be  hifluenced 
by  the  existing  disease.  There  may  be 
reflection  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  but 
the  reflection  proceeds  from  false  prem- 
ises. Several  kinds  of  melancholy  are 
distinguished ;  the  distinctions  are  found- 
ed, however,  mostly  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  A  very  common  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy is  love.  He  who  loses  the  great 
object  of  his  wishes  and  aifscticms^  vi^icli 
has  absorbed,  we  might  ahnost  say,  ^ 
whole  activity  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than 
jealousy  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate 
rival;  extstenee  appean  to  him  a  blank, 
and  himself  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
Another  fineqtient  cause  of  meitmcholy  is 
gloomy  views  of  religion.  A  constant 
excitement  of  the  feehngs  by  the  awfbl 
mctiuv  of  the  etmnal  punlsluaieDt  of  sin, 
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ofWn  produces  absolute  deepBw.  The  use 
of  such  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  £or  the 
reeeption  of  deep  reh^ous  principle,  has 
not  un&equendy  led  to  distraction  and 
suicide.  Repeated  failures  in  enterprises 
pursued  with  anxious  zeal,  may  also  re- 
duce the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  that 
he  becomes  wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea 
of  his  misibrtune.  Melancholy  patients 
often  flee  from  men,  haunt  solitary  places, 
such  as  grave-yards,  and  are  given  to  noc- 
tunial  rambles.    The  course  of  the  dm^ 


IS  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  senet 
of  yean:  sometimes  it  ceases  of  itself  or 
is  cured  by  medical  aid ;  more  fiequently. 
it  passes  over  into  other  kinds  of  insanity, 
or  into  bodily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  tho 
ehest,  consumption,  dropsy  in  the  head, 
apoplexy,  &c  It  is  said  that  melancholy 
people  rarely  suffer  from  the  gout,  or  ar^ 
attacked  by  epidemic  diseases.  Several 
physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  induc- 
ing it,  particularly  a  superfluity  of  black 
bile  (hence  the  'Greek  name.)  Varioui 
derangements  in  the  pbjrsical  system  tend 
to  occasion  it,  as  deUlity  of  the  nerves^ 
violent  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  su<* 
perfluity  of  thick  blood.  (For  the  light  in 
which  the  law  regards  melancholy  pa<* 
tients,  see  the  article  Mm  Compos.)  Bur- 
ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  conaista 
chiefly  of  extracts  flrom  ancient  authon^ 
illustrating  the  causes,  effects  and  cure  of 
that  morbid  affbetion.  The  author's  own 
reflections  are  few,  but  they  are  original, 
ingenious  and  striking.  The  subject  of 
insanity  is  ^lly  treaM  in  the  fbUowing 
works :  Burrow's  CommenkoiiS  o»  the 
CmiseM^  F\irm8i  Synptoma  and  Treabn€$d 
qf  InsanUv  (London,  1828) ;  Plnel,  TrmU 
sur  rMenation  Meniere  ;  Volsin,  Dta 
Causes  Morales  d  Phfsiques  des  Mdadies 
Madaks(l8^);  Wms,  TnaHsc o» Mttkf 
tal  Derangement  (1823). 
MKifTCHtKOF.  (Sea  MsnsekUu^J) 
Mentor,  son  of  Alcimus^  the  confldea- 
tkd  friend  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  care  of  his  domestic  affidrs,  during 
his  absence  in  the  war  against  Troy.  Tm 
education  of  the  yoimg  Teiemaehus  fell 
to  his  chaiige,  and  when  the  latter  set  out 
on  his  voyage  in  search  of  his  ftther,  Mi- 
nerva accompanied  him  under  the  fonA 
of  Mentor  (Od^tsey,  ii,  980;  ^  12^  &o.)i 
acting  the  part  of^a  prudem  and  expe* 
rienced  counsellor  to  tha  ^otmj;  hem." 
This  character  of  a  sage  advisef  is  more 
fully  devek>ped  in  the  TOhnofm  of  F^n4- 
loB,  in  which  Mentor  phiya  a  oonspicuou0 
part  Mentor  has  thence  acquued  the 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  wise  and  ftithM 
eoimselior  or  monitoi; 
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MirNTa,  or  Mat^icce,  or  Mainz  ;  a  city 
of  Oermaoy,  in  Hesse^Darmstadt,  former- 
ly capital  of  an  electorate  and  archbisb- 
opric,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maine,  callod  in  Latin  MogunticL,  or 
Mogwitiacum;  lon.8«E.;  lat. 4i^ 59^  N. ; 
population,  25,!25I.  It  is  the  strongest 
town. in  Germany:  towards  the  river  less 
defence  is  necessary,  but  on  the  land 
Mde  the  works  are  extensive  and  compli- 
cated. The  fortress  belongs  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  The  town  is  built 
nearly  in  the  *  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 
Rhine  forming  the  base.  The  interior  is 
by  no  means  handsome.  The  streets  are 
crooked,  nairow^  and  gloomy,  and  the 
houses  mostfy  old  fashioned.  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  a  hrceum,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  a  cab- 
met  of  natural  history,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  library  of  90,000  volumes. 
The  trade  consists  partly  in  wine,  and 
partly  in  commission  busiBess,  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi- 
lons  and  prospects.  A  university  was 
founded  here  by  Chariemagne  in  800,  and 
reestablished  in  1482,  by  the  archbishop 
Diether,  of  the  house  of  Isenburg,  but  has 
been  since  convene^  into  a  lyceum.  The 
honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  was 
claimed  by  John  Faust  (q.  v.),  a  goldsmith 
of  Mentz,  and  by  John  Guttenberg.  (q.  v.) 
The  archbishopric  of  Mentz  was  an  ex- 
'  tensive  electoral  principality.  The  arch- 
bi^op  was  also  elector,  and  ranked  as 
the  nrst  archbishop  in  Germany.  The 
archbishopric  was  suppressed  in  1802, 
and  the  cinr  of  Mentz  is  now  only  a  bish- 
op's See.    (See  Oermany.) 

MEPfu.  The  Hindoo  mythology  men- 
oons  fourteen  of  these  mystical  personages, 
of  Whom  seven  have  already  reigned  on  the 
earth.  The  celebrated  code  of  laws,  or 
the  Manaoa  Dherma  SastrOy  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  JMentf,  is  attributed  to 
tiie  first  of  the  name,  or  Swayambhoura, 
the  son  of  Brama.  The  name  is  derived 
th)m  men,  signifying  widligence  (Latin 
mens,  mind),  and  sir  W.  Jones  suggests 
that  it  is  connected  with  Menes^  the  name 
of  the  fiist  king  of  Egypt  and  Mms  (q.  v.), 
^e  Cretan  la  w^ver.  The  code,  which  has 
been  translated  mto  English  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(Works,  voL  iii),  is  the  basis  of  the  whdie 
civil  and  religious  policy  of  the  Hindoos. 
Menu  appears  in  it  relating  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  RMs^ 
or  holy  saints ;  he  then  commands  Brigu 
to  repeat  the  divine  laws  of  Brahma. 
These  laws  relate  to  the  divitions  into 
castes,  education,  mamage,  diet,  puriifica^ 


tion,  devotion,  private  and  crimmallaw 
penances  and  expiations,  transnigratioii, 
&c.  The  last  Menu,  whose  rei^  is  not 
yet  over,  was  Satjravrata,  or  VaivasMrata^ 
whose  history  is  given  as  follows,  in  tho 
Bhdgvat: — Brahma,  being  inclined  to  slum- 
ber, the  demon  Hayagriva  stole  the  Vedas 
from  his  hps.  Heri,  the  preserver  of  the 
universe,  discovering  this  deed,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  small  fish,  and  appeared  to 
the  holy  king  Satyavrata,  who  was  so  de- 
vout that  his  only  sustenance  was  ivater. 
Having  grown  to  an  enormous  size  in  a 
few  days,  be  was  recognised  by  tbe  pious 
king,  to  whom  he  declared  that  in  seven 
days  the  earth  should  be  plunged  in  an 
ocean  of  death,  and  promised  to  send  a 
lar^  vessel  for  his  deliverance ;  into 
which,  continued  the  god-fish,  tliou  shalt 
enter  with  seven  saints  and  pairs  of  all 
brute  animals;  and  thou  shalt  ^ten  it 
with  a  large  sea-serpent  to  my  horn,  for  I 
will  be  near  thee.  Satyavrata  complied 
with  these  directions,  and  the  {H-imeval 
male,  speaking  a)oud  to  his  own  divine 
essence,  pronounced  for  his  instruction  a 
sacred  jntranOf  explaining  the  principle  of 
the  soul,  the  external  being.  Hen  then 
slew  tlie  demon,  and  recovered  the  sacred 
books,  and  Satyavrata  was  appointed  the 
seventh  Menu  ;  but  tlie  appearance  of  the 
homed  fish  was  Maya  (or  delusion). 

MenzaBano  ;  a  towu  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mincio.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1801, 
a  bloody  battle  was  fouglit  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians :  the  French 
conquered,  and  made  8000  prisoners. 

Menzaleh,  or  Mx5zai,a  ;  a  large  lako 
in  Egypt,  running  parallel  with  tbe  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  sTip  of  land,  60  miles  in  length, 
and  fh>m  two  to  twelve  in  breadtii,  over- 
flowed and  filled  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  anciently  called  Thmi^  from 
the  town  of  that  na(ne.  Its  waters  are  soft 
in  tbe  dme  of  inundation,  and  become 
brackish  as  the  river  retreats  within  its 
channel.  Numerous  boats  continually 
fish  on  the  lake.  Length  of  the  lake  fix>m 
north-west  to  south-east  4^000  fathoms^ 
breadth  from  12,000  to  26,000. 

Menzel,  Frederic  William ;  private 
secretary  in  th6  royal  cabinet  at  Dresden,  ^ 
whose  treachery  hastened  the  breaking  out 
of  the  seven  years'  war.  Frederic  II,  sus- 
pecting that  negotiations  were  going  on 
against  him  between  the  courta^  Peters^ 
burg,  Vienna  and  Dresden,  directed  his 
ministerat  the  court  of  Saxony  to  procure 
inf<»ination  on  the  subject  Chance  made 
the  ambassador  acquainted  with  Menzel, , 
whose  ejqyeraiveand  dissipated  habits  had 
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phiiiged  him  into  embarressn^ents,  to  te- 
lle ee  which  he  had  been  induced  to  pur- 
loin from  the  public  treasury.  The  un- 
ha{^y  man  hop«d  to  preserve  himself  by 
a  greater  ciime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a 
lai|^  sum  of  money,  deUvered  to  the  Prua- 
eian  ambassador  copies  of  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Saxony,  Russia  and 
Austria,  relating  to  Prussia..  His  con- 
science, indeed,  was  awakened,  but  he 
could  not  turn  back  without  forfeiting  the 
protection  of  the  ambfissador  in  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journey  to  Warsaw, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  king,  traces  of  his 
guilt  were  at  length  discovered.  Menzel 
himself  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  the 
discovery  of  his  treachery  in  a  social  par- 
ty. He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
but  was  arrested  at  Prague,  oq  the  demand 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Briinn,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Hubensburg,  in  the  castle  of 
Konigstem.  Here  he  hved  33  years,  at 
first  in  tlie  strictest  custody.  During  his 
uuprisonment  at  Briinn,  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  Prussia  would  stipulate  for  his 
hbcration  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Through  tlie  favor  of  king  Frederic  Augus- 
tus I,bis  condition  was  somewhat  alleviated 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  he  received  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now 
and  then  ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the 
heavy  chains  which  he  had  worn  many 
years.  He  died  in  May,  1796,  at  the  age 
of  70  years.  ^ 

JVl£M2i£L,  Charles  Adolphus,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Grunbecg,  Silesia.  He  studied 
in  Halle,  devoting  himself  particularly  to 
history.  He  lias  published  several  histor- 
ical works,  which,  though  not  equal  in 
deep  research  lo  those  of  maiiy  contempo- 
rary writers  of  Germany,  are  valuable 
for  their  descriptive  merit,  panicularly  his 
History  of  the  Gtirmaus  (Bresluu,  18]  5  to 
1823,  8  vols.,  4to.),  which  comes  down  to 
the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a  continua- 
tion of  Becker's  Universal  History,  he  has 
written  a  History  of  modem  Times  since 
the  Death  of  Frederic  H  (BerHn,  1824,2 
volsA  His  last  work.  Modem  History  of 
the  Germans,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Act  of  Confederacy  (voL  i,  down  to  1532, 
Breslau,  1826]^  is  to  be  con»dered  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  History  of  the  Grermans. 
Menzikoff.  (See  Menschikqff'.) 
Mepuitic  (from  the  Latin  niefhitisy  an 
ofiensive  odor)  is  used  to  signify  those 
kinds  of  air  which  will  not  support  com- 
busuon  or  animal  life,  or,  more  generally, 
ofi*ensive  exhalations  of  any  sort.  Modem 
chemistry  has  given  particular  names  to 
many  of  these.  (SeeCar6oft,uudjSii//i&iir.) 


There  was  a  Roman  goddess  ciJled  Me* 
phiUs^  who  was  worshipped  as  a  protec* 
tress  from  such  exhalations. 

Me^uinez  ;  a. city  of  Morocco,  in  Fez, 
sitiiated  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  £er- 
tUe  valleys  and  eminences,  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers;  35  miles  south-west  of 
Fez,  165  north-east  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  5^ 
3(K  W.;  lat  35°  56^  N.;  population  stated 
by  Jackson  at  110,000;  by  Hassel  at  only 
1^,000.  It  is  fi-equently  the  residence  of 
the  emperor.  It  is  surrounded  wi th  walls, 
and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  bastions. 
The  Jews  have  a  quarter  appropriated  to 
themselves,  walled  in  and  guarded.  The 
Moors  at  Mequinez  are  much  more  affa 
ble  than  in  the  southern  provinces. 

MERCANTiikE  Ststebt,  in  political  econ- 
omy, is  one  that  prevails  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  in  France  by  Colbert, 
(q.  V.)  As  originally  understood  and  acted 
upon,  it  embraces  some  fallacious  doc- 
trines, and  carries  some  just  ones  to  excess. 
The  notion,  for  example,  that  wealth  is  de-^ 
rived  mostly  from  foreign  commerce,  and 
depends  upon  an  annual  importation  of 
specie,  called  the  balance  qftrwie,  is  errone- 
ous. This  balance  was  understood  to  bo 
the  bullion  or  coin  received  by  a  country 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  its  exports,  and 
the  foreign  trade  was  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vantageous and  promotive  of  the  national 
wealth  in  proponion  as  the.  returns  of 
trade  were  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
instead  of  other  merchandise,  whereas  an 
exchange  for  iron,  tin,  leather,  or  any  other 
useful  merchantable  commodity,  is  quite 
OS  advantageous,  as  the  importation  of 
specie.  It  will  depend  upon  the  wants 
of  the  community  whether  the  importa- 
tion of  one  or  another  ai'iicle  will  most 
promote  the  national  wealtli.  It  woukl 
be  quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt,  by 
legblation,  to  force  trade  to  yield  a  bal- 
ance in  specia  As  far  as  this  was  a  di- 
rect object  of  the  commercial  system,  it 
was  accordingly  mistaken.  If  a  nation 
needs  other  things  more  than  specie,  such 
prices  will  be.  offered  as  will  induce  their 
importation.  But  this  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports is  not  without  its  tnith  in  a  certain 
respect.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  for  one 
nation  to  be  constantly  indebted  to  another. 
It  will  be  found  tme  between  individuals, 
different  districts  of  the  same  country,  and 
also  between  different  nations,  that  the  in- 
debted party  is  the  one  most  liable  to  make 
sacrifices.  If  a  ^people  or  district,  or  an 
individual,  will  keep  in  advance  of  their 
means,  and  i^iticipate  the  income  of  tho 
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eoming  yrar,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
peipetuaHy  straiteoed  and  emtNLrnned 
state.  This  was  always  the  esse  with  the 
British  American  colonies,  and  even  of 
the  states  for  many  years  aAer  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  independence. 
The  liberal  credits  in  Enghind  enabled 
them  to  ahticipate  their  income,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  always  largely  indebted 
to  England,  and  thos  constantly  straiten" 
ed  and  distressed,  notwithstanding  the 
country  vras,  during  the  same  time,  rapid* 
ly  ffrowing  in  population  and  weakh.  It 
is  desirat)^  that  the  commerce  of  a  coun- 
tty  should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  keep 
the  country  constantly  indebted.  If  we 
were,  therefore,  to  conrider  the  balance 
of  trade  to  be  a  constant  standing  balance 
of  debt  due  to,  or  from,  a  country,  in 
this  sense  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  consequence  of  Sirge 
ibreign  credits,  and  of  the  desire  to<X)n8ume 
more  of  foreign  products  than  the  people 
kave  present  produce  of  their  labor  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for,  is  occasionally  to  drive 
specie  from  the  ooohtry;  and  the  more 
e3cten8ive  the  creditB,  the  more  complete 
and  exhausting  will  be  this  drain  wlien  it 
happens.  This  has  been  a  subject  of 
very  fi^iient  experience  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  Europe.  The 
only  way  of  preventing  its  recurrence  is 
to  produce  at  home  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  commocyties  vranted  fbreonsump* 
tion,  that  die  exportable  produce  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  pay,  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, for  the  foreign  products  needed. 
But  whether  legislation  shall  be  at  alt, 
and  if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  cotnmerce,  or  any 
other  branch  of  industry,  so  as  incidental 
ly  and  Consequentially  to  alSect  the  kind 
iad  amount  of  exchanges  with  ^rcign 
nations,  are  much  agitated  questions.  The 
practice  of  ibe  whole  civilised  world  is  to 
kgidate  with  a  reference  to  national  indus- 
try, and  such  it  always  has  been.  The  real 
ground  of  doubt  seems  to  relate  to  the  prop- 
er objects  and  extent  of  this  legislation. 

Mercator,  Gerard,  a  maSheroatician 
and  geographer,  bom  at  Rupelmonde  (not, 
as  usuaBy  stated,  at  Ruremond),  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1512,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  applying  himself  with  such  intend- 
ty  as  to  forget  to  take  the  necessary  food 
and  sleep.  His  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teacher,  and  he  soon  became  a  lecturer  on 
geography  and  astronomy,  making  his  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands.  Oran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he  presented  a  ter- 
nsfltrial    globe,    recommended    him    to 


Charles  V.  Bfercator  entered  }bIo  ttt% 
ehiperor's  service^  and  executed  for  him  a 
celestial  globe  of  crystal,  and  a  terrestrial 
globe  of  wood.  In  1559,  he  retired  to 
Duisbnrg,  and  received  the  title  of  cow* 
mographer  to  tb^  duke  of  Jutiers.  His 
last  years  were  devoted  to  theological 
studies.  He  died  in  1994.  Mercator  pub- 
lished a  great  numberof  maps  and  charts^ 
wliieh  Ira  engraved  and  colored  himseK 
He  is  known  as  the  hiventor  of  a  method 
of  projection  called  by  his  name,  in  which 
the  meridiatis  and  parallels  of  latitude  cut 
^ich  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both 
represented  by  straiglu  lines,  which  has 
tlie  effect  of  enlarging  the  d^rees  of  lati- 
tude, as  they  recede  from  the  equator. 
His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
published  in  1569;  the  princmtes  were 
first  explained  by  Edward  Wright,  in 
1599,  in  his  Corrections  of  Errors  In  Nav- 
igation, whence  tlie  discoVeiy  has  some- 
tknes  l)een  attributed  to  him.  His  IWm^ 
Ub  GeogrcmhictB  (Cologne,  1578)  is  the  best 
edition  or  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  and  has 
been  merely  copied  by  his  successors.  His 
Atlas  has  been  often  re^Hiblished. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  waa 
a  native  of  Scotland.  Ho  was  itbendhf 
educated,  studied  medicine,  and  acted  as  a 
suigeon^s  assistant  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  CuModen.  He  emigrated  from  his 
country,  not  long  after,  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
and  married.  He  was  engaged  with 
Washington  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1755 
&c. ;  and  his  children  are  in  possession  of  a 
medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for 
his  good  conduct  in  the  expedition  agunst 
an  Indian  settlement,  conducted  by  colo- 
nel Armstrong,  In  September,  1756.  In  one 
of  the  engagementETWitb  the  Indians,  ^pen- 
eral  Mercer  vras  wounded  in  the  ngfat 
wrist,  and  being  separated  from  his  party ,he 
fbund  that  there  was  dan^r  of  ms  being 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  whose  vnir- 
whoop  and  yell  indicated  their  near  ap- 
proach. Becoming  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree.  The  Indians  c^une  to  the 
gpot  where  he  was  concealed,  seated 
themselves  about  for  rest,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Mercer  left  bis  hiding-place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackkMS 
vrild  of  fdx)ut  one  hundred  miles,  untO  be 
reached  fort  Cumberland.  On  the  way 
be  subsisted  on  the  body  of  a  lettleenakey 
which  he  met  and  killed.  When  the  war 
broke  out  betMreen  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  coumiy,  be  immetMatdy  jointMl 
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,the  American  ■tuuiaF'],  refinqtttshkiff  «tt 
extensive  tnediealpf»ccice.'  Under  Wash- 
ington, whose  &VQr«Bd  confidence  he  en- 
joyed beyond  onom,  of  his  iellow-offie^a,  he 
soon  reaebed  the  rank  of  hri^pdier-^ene- 
jmLand^  in  that  eommand,  distuagtushed 
hiJuolf,  particiilarly  in  the  bottles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princetcm^  in  the  winter  of  1776*7. 
In  the  afiSur  of  Princeton,  genera]  Mereer, 
who  eoramaiHied  the  van  of  the  Amerioan 
army,  ailer  exerting  the  utmost  valor  and 
.  activity^  bad  ins  horse  killed  under  him ; 
and,  being  thus  dismounted,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  British  soldiers,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he 
Ipught  desperately^  until  he  was  completely 
overpowered.  They  stabbed  him  with 
their  bayonets,  inflicted  several  blows  on 
his  head  with  the  butt-end  of  their  mus- 
jcets,  and  left  him  for  ()ead  on  the  field  of 
battle.  He  died  in  about  a  week  a^r, 
fifom  the  wounds  in  his  bead^  in  the  arms 
of  major  George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of 
geneiHl  Washington,  whom  the  uncle 
commissioned  to  watch  over  his  ei^piring 
friend.  The  mangled  corpse  was  removed 
from  Princeton,  under  a  militaiy  escort,  to 
Philadelphia^  and  exposed  a  day  in  the 
cofiee-house,  with  the  design  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  the  p^>ple.  It  was 
foUowed  to  the  grave  by  at  least  30,000  of 
the  inhabitants. — Giene^l  Mercer,  thou^ 
M  Hon  in  battle,  was  uncommonlv  placid, 
and.  almost  diffident  in  fNivate  bw.\  lie 
was  beloved  and  admired,  as  an  accom- 
plished, polished  and  benevolent  gentle- 
man. Some  inteiestiBg  anecdotes  of  him 
^  are  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  1st  vol.  of  gen- 
eral Wilkinson^  Memoirs  That  writer  ob- 
serves— ^  In  general  Mevcer,  we  lost,  at 
Prin4seton,  a  chief,  who^  for  educatiooy  tal- 
ents, dispositicm,  integrity  and  patriotisgo, 
was  second  to  no  men  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  was  qualified  to  fill 
th^  hiffhest  trusts  of  the  country.''  Cxen- 
eial  Meroer  was  about  56  years  of  age 
when  be  thus  periobed. 

MxaciA^  th9  laigest  kingdom  of  the 
Saxon  heptarcby,  comprehended  all  the 
middle  counties  of  Encland,  and,  a^  its 
iroAtiers  extended  to  those  of  the  other 
six  kin^oRks,  as  weU  as  to  Wales,  it  de- 
rived Its  name  from  tlmt  circumstanee 
(Anglo-Saxon  <Ver^  marches,  q.v.i  It  was 
reduced  by  Egbert  (q;v,),  kingof  Wessex. 
(See  Turner's  MUL  of  the  J^gh-Saxons.) 

Mxaosft,  l/ouis  Sebastian^  a  Frendi 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  o€ 
liis  aentimastS4  He  was  bomi  at  Paris  in 
1740,  and»  at  the  af(e  of  30,  published  a 
Tolume  of  heroic  epistlefl^  lifter  which  be 
.MDOfUHwd^poetiy  ftr.ci^ticiniu    to  i^s 


E$9ai  swr  P^ri  dramatiquei  he  atta<4»4 
the  reputation  of  Comeule,  Bacine  and 
Voltaire,  proposing  to  replace  their  Works 
bv  his  own  production^ ;  and,  as  the  corner 
dlans  paid  no  attention  to  his  diatribe,  he 
published  a  virulent  manifiMto  against 
them.  In  1771  appeared,  under  the;,  title 
of  Lt^  2440,  a  deelaraatovy  tract,  wliiob 
was  suppressed  b|y  authon^..  In  1781 
was  published,  anonvmously,  the  two  fiist 
volumes  of  hU  Tableau  dt  Pixris ;  after 
which  he  remf»ved  to  Switzerland,  and  at 
Neufchatel  printed  ten  more  volumes  of 
that  work,  whiqh  was  favorably  received, 
both  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 
Jtetuming  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  he  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty*  and,  in  concert  with  Cami, 
puUished  Lu  *fhnmh9  Pajiiiques^  and 
4^hromque  du  ^ois,— journals  which  dia- 
played  both  moderation  and  ^irit»  He 
became  a  member  of  the  convention,  in 
which  he  voted  for  tb*e  detention,  instead 
of  the  death,  of  Louis  XVL  In  1795,  h^ 
passed  into  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
and  wfis  subeequeiitly  proiessor  of  history 
at  the  ceOitral  school,  and  a  member  of  the 
institute  at  its  fbrmatioa.  Mercier  died  at 
Paris  in  1814.  Among,  his  numerous 
works  are  Men  Bonnet  dt  Mni  (Neu^ 
chatol,  1783,  4  vols.,  Bvo.) ;  De  Plnuooss^ 
bum  de$  Smtimesde  Copernic  et  de  Newton 
(1806,8vo») ;  and  Satire  contnRacine  et  Boi- 
leau(J808).  (SeeErsch's/Vonc^i^eroire.) 

Mebcobx  n«  Fraitcx  ;  a  journal,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mercvre  Galant,  and  fonqs 
1800  small  volumes.  Th&Mercure  GalmU 
was  established  in  Paris  by  J.  Donneau 
de  Vis^,  in^  1672,  and  eontimied  until 
1716  (forming  571  12mo.  vokunesi  Tbe 
periodical  then  took  the  title  of  Mercure 
de  Frtmct,  and  aopeared,  uninterruptedlj, 
firom  1717  to  1778,  in  603  volumes.  Pa^o- 
koucke  edited  it  from  1778  to  1708  (174 
volumes  12mo.).  It  then  became  a  4&ily» 
and  sometimes  a  weekly  paper.  A  neiw 
aeries,  until  1797,  comprises  40  volumes, 
8vow  It  was  continued,  thoiugh  once  iii- 
temipted,  to  1803.  At  a  later  period,  the 
Minme  Drancai$e  appeared,  as  a  continn- 
ation*  Another  periodical  adopted  the 
title  J^^rcure  de  lixtnce.  So  long  a  con- 
tinuance roust  necessarily  give  value  to 
the  contents  of  a  journal,  although  they 
may  not  have  been  of  the  most  interesting 
character  at  the  time  of  their  pubhcatioB. 
Mercury  ia,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Qet- 
many,  a  very  common  *iame  fyr  peri 
odicals. 

MxacuRiALB ;  the  fiiat  Wednesday  after 
the  gveatTacatKHW  «f  the  French  parii»- 
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ivMfits.  Ob  tMB  day,  l/key  heldv  fuH  sel- 
mon,  in  order  to  dis<njaa  th«  deficieocioB 
io  the  administration  of  justice,  and  per- 
ttciihiriy  in  the  course  of  buMness,  and  to 
take  measures  for  correcting'  them.  The 
first  president  and  the  crown-advocaite 
(q.  v<)  had  akemately  the  duty  of  reporting 
4o  the  meeting.  From  the  doy  of  afisem- 
bly,  their  speeches  were  caUed  menvriaU, 
This  name  was  also  given  to  a  repnDof  or 
rebuke,  because  the  member8,on  this  day, 
received  their  reprmiands.  (See  Oravm- 
Mvocate,  ParUttmenU,  and  fVanee.) 

M fiRcufiT  (called,  by  the  Greeks, mrm^) 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  According  to  traditioh, 
Arcadia  was  his  birth-place.  Four  hours 
afler  his  birth,  he  left  his  eradfe,  and  in- 
vented the  lyre,  which  he  made  by  killing 
a  tortoise,  and  stringing  tlie  efiell  with 
seven  strings.  He  then  sang  to  it  the 
'loves  of  Jupiter  ai?d  his  mother  Maia. 
Having  concealed  the  lyre  in  his  cradle, 
be  began  to  seek  for  food ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, he  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Pieria, 
and  stole  fifty  oxen  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
the  gods,  which  he  drove  backward  and 
forward  to  confouad  their  tracks;  then, 
going  backward  himself^  he  drove  them 
backward  also;  and,  after  having  killed 
two  of  them  near  the  river  Alpheus, 
roasted  them  by  a  fire  procured  by  rub- 
bing two  sticks  together,  and  sacrinccd  a 
part  to  the  gods.  We  concealed  the  re- 
mainder in  a  caveni.  He  also  careftilly 
destroyed  all  traces  of  them.  The  next 
morning  Apollo  missed  his  oxen,  and 
Went  in  search  of  ihem  ;  but  he  could 
discover  «o  traces  of  them  until  an '  oFd 
man  of  Pylos  told  him  that  he  had  seen  a 
boy  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  in  a  very 
strange  manner.  Apollo  now  discioverefl, 
by  Ills  prophetic  art,  that  Mercury  was  tite 
thief.  He  hastened  to  Mala,  and  accused 
the  infant,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
and,  not  terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  god, 
ihflft  he  would  hurl  him  into  Tartarus, 
steadily  maintained  his  innocence.  Apollo, 
not  deceived  by  the  crafty  child,  carri- 
ed  his  Complaiitt  to  the  god  of  gods. 

■  Mercury  lied  even  to  him.  But  Jujiiter 
penetrated  the  artifice  of  the  boy,  and 
perceived  him  to  be  the  offender;  yet  he 
was  not  angry  with  him,  hut,  smiling 
good-naturedly  at  his  cunning,  ordered 
him  to  shnw  the  place  where  the  oxen 
were  concealed.    To  secure  him,  Apollo 

*1)ound  his  hands;  bm  his  chains  foil  o'ft*, 
and  the  cattfe  appeared,  hound  together 
by  twos.    Mercury  then  began  to  play 

■  nport  his  newly-invented  lyre,  at  which 
Apoio  wai  do  nuc^  eiii«ptiired|  Ito  lie 


^ggod  the  'kulrifRMtit  of  this  teventot", 
learned  of  him-hewio  pfcay  on  it,^nd  gave 
him  a  whip  to  drive  the  herds,  tfcencefoith 
bekmgtng  to  both  in  common.  ApoUp 
was  still  more  astoaislied  when  the  inge- 
*nitous  god  also  save  the  Ante  its'  tonet. 
They  then  concluded  a  conwutt  with  eack 
other:  Mercury  promise  never  to  steal 
Apollo's  lyre  or  bow,  and  never  to  ap- 
•  proacli  hisdweHing:  the  hittBr  gave  hinriy 
m  retmn,  the  gokien  wand  of  peace,  the 
caduceua,  (q.  v.)  The  ancients  represent 
Mercury  as  the  neraid  -and  messenger  of 
the  gods.  He  conducts  die  souls  of  the 
departed  to  the  lower  woHd  (whence  he  \a 
called  Psw^iopompM),  and  is  therefore  the 
i>emkl  of  Fkiio,  and  the  executor  of  bin 
commands.  His-  magic  wand  had  the 
power  to  dose  the  eyes  of  mortals,  to 
cause  dreams,  and  wake  the  slumbering. 
The  <iualities  reqaisite  for  a  faemld  1^ 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
bestowed  tiiem  on  oiherSr-^gnice,  dig- 
nity, and  inanuating  manners.  He  was 
also  the  symbol  of  prudence,  cunning  and 
fraud,  and  even  of  peijury.  We  must 
remember  that  Hide  -antiquity  did  not,  as 
we  do,  associate  any  Ih^g  dishonorable 
w  base  with  these  idess.  Whoever  was 
distinguished  for  aftifice  and  deceit,  ie^ 
for  example,  Ulysses,  was  a  fovorite  of 
Mercnfy,  and  enjoyed  his  assifftance. 
Mercury  was  also  dis^nguished  as  the  gsd 
6f  theft  wid  robl)ery,  especially  when 
-ft«ud  and  conning  were  employed.  The 
exploits  of  his  cbiklhood  have  this  ^m- 
boiical  signifioa^n.  Among  the  aetioils 
of  his  manhood,  the  following  ttn  exan^ 
pies  of  his  cunning:  He  accompanied 
ilercules  when  be  carried  off  Ceiiierusj 
delivered  Jupiter  from  the  cave  into  which 
Typlien  had  cast  him;  rescued  Mars  from 
tWe  prison^in  which  the  Aloides,  Otus  and 
'  Ephialtes  had  confined  him  ;  killed  Ai^is, 
the  keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo ;  agisted 
Perseus,  when  he  went  to  kill  Medusa,  and 
lent  him  the  helmet  of  Wutoi,  wMch  ren- 
dered him  invisible,  i^  his  winged  san- 
dals; to  Nephote,  the  mother  of  Phryxtis 
end  Helle,  he  gave  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fieece,  npon  which  ^e  carried  off 
her  children,  when  they  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  step-mother  Ino.  In  die  wars  of  the 
giants,  he  wore  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  and  slew  Hippo- 
l5rtus.  When  Typhon  compelled  the  gods 
to  fiy  before  him,  and  conceal  themselves 
HI  Egypt,  he  metamorphosed  himself  into 
an  Ibis.  He  Is  a3so  mentioned  by  Homtr 
«s  the  patron  of  eloquence,  axid  tttH  more 
pMtkuMy  i»f  Hsfiiod.    Of  tf 
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$0118  Homer  makes  oa  metitiQii.  Laier 
writers  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of 
dice,  music,  geometry,  the  fmei'i^'etedoD 
of  dreams,,  measurea  and  weigfocs,  the  arts 
of  the  palestra  letters,  ^c.  Hewa8al8or&- 
mrded  as  tli»  patron  of  public  treaties,  as 
the  guardian  of  roads,  and  as  the  protector 
of  travellers.  {Seelkrmes.^  FaUe  relates 
many  of  his  amours.  Ule  children  were 
numerous:  among  them  were  Pan  and 
Hermi^hro<litu8.  Mercury  was  wenhip*- 
ped  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  Aica" 
oia  was  the. chief  plac^  of  hia  worship. 
liiB.  iestivals  were  called  HemuBOy  and 
were  solemniaoed  in  various  ways.^  Ue 
bad  severiJ  temples  in  Rome,  and  his 
iesttval  took  place  on  tb^  15th  of  May 
(which  mouth  received  its  name  from  hs 
mother  Muja).  At  this  festival,  the!  mer- 
chants, particularly  oiSEered  him  sacrifices, 
that  he  might  prosper  them  in  their  tvade^ 
and  render  them  successful  in  their  enter* 
vnses.  Art  has  variously  represented 
Mercuiy ;  firsts  in  the  rude  Uermes.  (q,  v.) 
In  the  monuments  of  the  more  ancient 
sQrle,  he  appears  with  his  beard  just  b** 
ginning  txx  grow;  at  a  later  period,  the 
prevaihng  representatipns  of  him  wore  as 
an  adroit  herald  and  atblete»,and  be  ac- 
quire4  the  appearance  of  ejctreme  yonth. 
In  tliis  character^  also,  room  was  allowed 
to  fiuicy«  Qe  was  represented  as  a  boy, 
in  the  prinae  of  youth,  and  also  in  the  fuU 
power  of  early  manhood.  Among  the 
curied  locks  of  the  \ioy  appear  two  pro- 
jecting wing&  His  dress  oonsiated  of  a 
abort  leather  tunic*  In  hia  feft  hand,  he 
bears  a  purse,  and,  holding  his  right  foi»- 
Gnger  against  his  chin,  smilea  archly  at 
some  device  in  his  mind.  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  represented  in  a  variety  of 
altitudes,  sometimes  with  tlte  purse  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  whh  the  cadueeuSf  at»d 
sometimes  with  his  winged  cap,  standing, 
sitting,  or  walkings  The  artista  of  later 
times  placed  him  among  the  youthiul 
and  beardless  gods*  The  most  prominent 
Vaits  of  his  cliaracter  att>  vigor  and  dex- 
Uritv.  His  short  ban-  lies  otukd  over  bis 
head  and  ibrehead ;  his  ears  and  mouth 
are  small ;  his  positions,  whether  standing; 
or  atting,  always  simple  and  easy;  his 
head  inclined  finrwards,  'and  his  look 
thoughtfuh  In  his  beautifid  and  vigorous 
ftama,  we  see  the  inventor  of  gymnastics; 
in  his  attitude,  air  and  aspect,  we  see  the 
prudence,  cunning  and  goKxi  ruoare  of  one- 
who  can  essily  gain  every  body,  and  ac* 
compliah  eivery  thing.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  Msremy^  the  relarions  of  corporeal 
beauty  «nd  mental  d^oerity  are  wonder* 
^^Ke^enr^    He  is  either  jeotinty  n^* 


ked,  or  dad  oniy  » the  ddamyg,  which  is 
not  often  put  on  with  any  regularity,  but 
IS  merely  thrown  over  his  snotdders  or 
wound  round  his  arms.  His  head  is 
sometimes  bare ;  somethnes  he  has  a  pair 
of  wings  fiistvned  on  his  temples,  and 
sometimes  the  cap  is  placed  on  his  head, 
to  which  are  oocasionaily  added  winss 
(peUuvs),  The  hat,  wluch  perticuhiily 
denotes  a  wanderer,  has,  in  works  of 
statuary,  a  flat  top  and  narrow  brim :  upon 
vases,  however,  his  hat  is  represented  with 
wide,  hanging  flaps^  and  a  pointed  topw 
If  the  wings  are  not  attached  to  a  band 
about  his  head  or  bat,  they  are  fastened 
either  to  his  ankks  or  the  soles  of  his  feet^ 
or  to  the  caduceut  alone»  Artists  made 
the  cock  his  symbol,  on  account  of  its 
vigilance,  or  love  of  fighting  (in  allusion  to 
gymnastics);  tbe^ tortoise,  on  account  of 
las  invention  of  the  lyre ;  the  purse,  be* 
cause  he  was  the  god  of  traffic ;  a  ram  and 
a  ^blet,  bedause  he  was  the  director  of 
rehgious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  th4 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree^  upon  which  his  stat- 
ues lean,  because  he  was  the  inventor  of 
arithmetic  and  writing  (upon  pakn-leaves)  $ 
the  harpcy  or  siekle^haped  knife,  because 
he  was  the  slayer  of  Ar^s ;  and  the  hound 
(only  upon  Alexandrine  coins),  Co  indicate 
sagacity  and  vigilsnee. 

Mercubt;  a  planet  (See  the  article 
PlanOaJj 

MBscnar,  or>  Quicksilvxb  ;  the  Ajf* 
drargifirwn  of  the  Latins,  firom  ('^(^p,  water^ 
and  apyvpioVf  silver,  in  allusion  to  its  fluid- 
ity and  silvery  appearance.  The  name 
fanidiaiiver  is  derived  flom  the  alchemisra, 
who  regarded  this  metal  as  silver  in  a  fluid 
state,  quickened  by  some  inherent  princi-* 
pie,  which  they  hoped  either  to  flx  or  ex* 
peL  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  es]ye* 
cially  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
employed  it  in  gilding  and  ip  the  ejctmetioti 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  distinguisl]- 
ed  from  aH  other  metals  by  its  extreme 
fiisibillty,  which  is  such. that  it  does  not 
take  the  solid  state  until  cooled  to  the 
d9lh  degree  below  0  (Fahrenheit),  and^ 
of  Gomse,  is  alwa3rs  fluid  in  the  temperate 
climntes  of  the  earth.  Its  color  is  white, 
and  rather  bluer  than  that  of  silver.  In 
the  sohd  stiate,  it  is  imperieotly  malleable; 
specific  gravity,  l;{.6.  It  is  volatile,  and 
rises  in  small  portions  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  656^,  it  boils  rapidly,  and  rises 
copiously  in  fiunes.  When  exposed  to 
such  a  heat  as  may  cause  it  to  rise  quickly 
in  the  vaporous  form,  it  gradually  becomes 
converted  imo  «  red  oxide,  provided  oxy- 
gfia  be   pneeai.  .  This  was   fbrmmy 
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known  hj  the  D&me  cf  predpiiaU  per  §e. 
A  greater  heat  than  600®,  however,  revires 
tbui  metallic  oxkle  at  the  Bame  time  that 
this  oxygen  is  again  liberated.  Mercury,  if 
quite  pure,  is  not  tarnished  in  the  cold  by 
exprtsure  to  air  and  moisture  >  but  if  it  con- 
laiu  other  metals,  tlie  amalgam  ofthose  met* 
aIs  oxidizes  readily,  and  coUeeti  as  a  film 
upon  its  surface,  it  is  said  to  be  oxidized 
by  long  agitation  in  a  bottle  half  full  of  air, 
and  the  oxide  so  fonned  was  called,  by 
Boerhaave,  Ethiops  per  se ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  oxidation  of  mercury, 
observed  under  these  circnmstaDces,  wIub 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
metals.  The  oxides  or  mercury  are  two. 
The  protoxide^  which  is  a  Uack  powder 
insoluble  in  water,  is  best  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  biiskiy  in  a  mortar  with 
pure  ]K>tassa  in  excess,  so  as  to  effect  its 
decomposition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
protoxide  is  then  to  be  washed  with  cold 
water,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  dark 
place.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent,  or 
^00  parts  of  metal,  ^utd  one  equivalent,  or 
8  parts  of  oxygen.  The  peroxide,  which 
is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
red  precipUaU,  is  prepared,  as  ahreody 
mentioned,  from  the  combined  agency  of 
beat  and  air,  or  by  dissolving  mercury  in 
iiitrlc  acid,  and  exposing  the  nitrate  so 
fbnned  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid.  It 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
found  in  the  protoxide.  It  is  acrid  and 
poisonous,  and  carries  these  qualities  into 
Its  saline  combinations ;  whereos  the  pro- 
toxide is  relatively  bland,  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  mild  mercurial  medicines.  Of 
the  combustibles,  mercury  unites  only  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  phiephw* 
ret  is  formed  by  heating  either  of  the  ox<- 
ides  along  with  phosphorus  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydro^  gas,  or  under  water, 
with  frequeot  agitation:  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced, and  a  phosphuret  is  the  result  It  is 
of  a  black  colore  is  easily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and,  in  the  air,  exhales  vapors  of  phospho- 
rus There  are  two  sulphurets,  the  black 
and  the  red,  or  the  pro^m/;)iktiref,and  the 
deuio'svlphuret.  The  first  is  formed  by 
rubbing  vigorously  in  a  glass  or  porcelain 
inortar  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of 
mercury,  or  by  adding  mercury  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  agitation,  to  its  own  weight 
of  melted  sulphur.  The  second,  wh^h  is 
commonly  called  cinnabar,  or  vermSioriy  is 
formed  by  subliming  the  proto-sulphuret 
Larffe  Quantities  of  it  are  manufactured  in 
U^lhind  The  ordinary  process  consists 
hi  grinding  together  150  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  1()^  of  qmckayrer,  and  then  heatkig, 


the  mixture  m  a  east'hnon  pot,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  deep, 
procatitions  being  taken  that  the  mixture 
doesnot  take  fire.  The  eakined  Ethiops  ift  ^ 
then  ground  to  powder,  and  introduced 
into  pots  capable  of  holding  twenty-four 
ounces*  of  water  eoch,  to  which  are  at- 
tached subliming  vessels,  or  bolt  heads  of 
earthen  ware.  The  sufc^motion  usually 
takes  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  sublimers 
are  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  cooled,  and 
broken.  The  acids  sustain  an  important 
relation  to  mercury.  All  of  them  either 
dissolve  the  metal  or  unite  with  its  oxides. 
Sulphuric  acid  exerts  little  or  no  action  up- 
on it  in  the  cold,  but,  if  heat  be  applied,  it 
is  decomposed,  the  mercnry  is  oxidated, 
sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  ox- 
ide combines  with  the  remaining  acid. 
This  proto^iUfkate  i}€  merevary  ery^ltzes 
in  slender  prisms^  forming  a  moss,  eofl, 
and  partly  liquid.  It  is  very  aerid,  defi- 
quescent,  and  soluble  in  water.  If  it  is 
urged  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  untO 
the  mass  becomes  dry,  the  metal  is  mors 
highly  oxidated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
is  dissipated.  On  pouring  boiling  Water 
on  this  dry  mass,  it  acquires  a  lively 
3PeUow  color,  forming  a&  insoluble  pow- 
der, known  by  the  appellation  of  turbitk  " 
mmend,  or  yellow  sulphate  of  inercmy. 
The  water,  in  this  process,  produces  the 
usual  effect  whkh  it  has  when  it  decom- 
poses metallic  salts.  Exerting  a  stronger 
attraction  to  the  acid  than  to  the  metamc 
oxide,  it  combines  princifiolly  vnth  the 
former,  but,  from  the  influence  of  quantitr 
oo  chemical  affinity,  the  odd  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  and  conversely, 
fix)m  the  operation  of  the  same  force,  the 
oxide  whidi  is  precipitated  retains  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  combined  with  it  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  thus  resolved  into  a 
snpereulpbate,  which  the  water  dissolves^ 
and  a  sub-sulphate,  which  remains  undis- 
solved. This  sub-sulphate  is  chiefly  used 
in  preparing  corrosive  sublhnate  and  cal- 
omel. Nitric  acid  acts  on  mercury  with 
fiMsility,  oxidating  it,  and  combining  vrith 
the  oxide,  forming  a-perf^  solotion.  The 
product  of  this  action  varies  considerably, 
porticuhufly  with  regard  to  the  state  of  ox* 
idation,  according  to  the  circumstnneeo 
under  which  it  is  e^rorled.  If  the  acid  is 
diluted  with  ^nitber  n)ore  than  an  equal 
part  of  water,  and  if  the  action  is  not  ac- 
celeriated  by  heat,  the  protoxide  only  is 
formed,  and  the  sak  is  the  proio-ffMraU  ^ 
mercwy.  If  the  acid  is  lett  dihited,  and 
if  its  action  on  the  metal  be  promoted  by 
heat,  the  peroxide  is  produced,  end  the 
compound  «b  die  jMrniitraie  of  mmctior^ 
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Soth  thaie  sdlutiofifl,  whea  ooneeDtntt^, 
ciyetallize,  a  mass  being  deposited,  god- 
msdng  of  a  oougeries  ^  slender  prisms. 
Both  salts  are  corrosive,  deliquescent,  and 
solubls  in  water.  If  the  solution  of  the 
per-niQute  is  poured  into  water,  a  partial 
decompositioQ  happens,  sinular  to  tlmt  of 
sulphate  of  mercury,  and  a  yellow  insolu- 
ble sub-uer-^nitTBte  of  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated. Nitrate  of  mercury  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths;  and  in  these 
decompositions  are  well  displayed  the  dif- 
ferences which  arise  fi-om  different  states 
of  oxidation  of  the  metal.  By  potash,  so- 
da or  lime,  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
proto-nitnite,  a  precipitate  of  a  grayish 
color,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  is  thrown 
down :  from  the  solution  of  the  per-nitrate 
the  precipitate  is  yellow,  more  or  less 
brighL  These  precipitates  are  sub-nitrates, 
the  oxide,  separated  by  the  alkali,  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it 
The  action  of  anunonia  on  these  solutions 
is  more  peculiar.  From  the  solution  con- 
taining the  mercury  at  a  high  state  of  oxi- 
dation, it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate^ 
which  is  a  ternary  combination  of  the  ox- 
ide, with  portions  of  the'  acid  and  alkalL 
From  the  solution  at  which  the  metal  ex- 
ists at  the  mimnmin  of  oxidation,  it  throws 
down  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  gray  or  blue 
color.  The  gray  precipitate  by  anunonia 
(imdiun  hydrorgyri  cmoreum  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias) is  a  preparation  much  used  in 
medicine.  It  is  a  mild  mercurial,  and  is 
Teiy  sitnihu^  in  its  operation  on  the  system, 
to  the  mercurial  preparations  fonned  by 
trituration.  To  obtain  it  of  uniform  com- 
positioui  it  is  necessaiy  to  nse  every  pre- 
caution to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  metal,  as  by  free  dilution 
with  water,  and  by  avoiding  the  applica- 
tion of  heaL  .  A  Jhdnmiaiimt  preparatio9 
of  mercuiy  is  obtained  by  Sssolving  100 
grains  in  one  and  a  half  ounce  bv  measure 
of  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  poured 
cold  iato  two  ounces  by  measure  of  alco- 
hol in  a  glass  vessel,  and  heat  is  applied  till 
effervescence  is  excited,  though  it  ordina- 
rily comes  on  at  common  temperatures. 
A  white  vapor  undulates  on  the  surface, 
and  a  powder  is  gradually  precipitated, 
which  is  imraediatdy  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  washed,  and  cauxiously  dried. 
This  powder  detonates  loudly  by  gentle 
heat  or  slight  friction.  It  has  lieen  very 
much  usea  of  late  as  the  match-powder, 
or  priming,  for  the  percussion  caps  of  the 
detonating  locks  of  fowling-pieceH.  Two 
grains  and  a  half  of  it,  mixed  with  one 
sixth  of  that  weight  of  gunpowder,  form 
^e  quantity  for  one  percussion  cap^ao* 
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tsoidiog  to  the  nMearohes  of  Aubert,  Pe- 
lissier  and  Gay-Lussac.  In  preparing  this 
powder  in  Quantities,  the  fulminating  mer- 
cury should  be  moistened  with  thirty  per 
cent,  of  water,  then  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
and  thereafter  mingled  with  die  sixth  port 
of  its  weight  of  gunpowder.  Matches  of 
this  kind  resist  damp  very  well,  and  take 
fire  after  several  hoturs  inmiersion  iu  wa- 
ter. The  detonating  match,  or  priming 
powder,  made  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  rusting  andf  soiling  the  fowling- 
pieces,  and  thence  causing  tfaein  to  miss 
fire ;  whereas,  with  the  above  fuhnioating 
powder,  100  shots  may  be  discharged 
successively.  The  merciuial  percussion 
caps  are  sold  now  in  Paris  for  three  francs 
and  a  half  per  thousand.  The  acetic  and 
most  other  acids  eombme  with  the  oxide 
of  mercury^  and  precipitate  it  fit>m  its  so- 
lution in  the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
does  not  act  on  mercury.  When  mercury 
is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  burns  with  a  pale- 
red  flame,  and  the  substance  called  corrn' 
give  tublimaU  is  formed.  This  deuio-chUh' 
ride  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  togeth- 
er eqi|al  parts  of  dry  bi-deuto-sulphate  of 
mercury  and  conmion  salt,  and  subliming. 
The  corronve  sublimate  rises,  an4  incrustt 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  white  semitranspareut  mass, 
composed  of  very  small  prismatic  needles. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.14.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  emmentlv  disa- 
greeable. It  is  a  deadly  poison.  Twenty 
parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  it,  and  lees 
than  one  of  boiling  water.  It  is  composed 
of  73.53  mercury  and  26.47  chlorine.  It 
may  be  reooniised  by  the  following  char- 
acters :  It  vouuiiizes  in  white  fumes,  which 
seem  to  tarnish  a  bright  copper-plate,  but 
really  communicate  a  coatuig  of  metallic 
mercuiy,  which  appeaiB  glo^  wliiie  on 
fiiction.  When  caustic  potash  is  made  to 
act  on  it  witli  heat  in  a  glass  tube,  a  red  color 
appears,  wliich  by  gentle  ignition  vanishes, 
and  metallic  mercury  is  then  found  to  Una 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in  mhuite  glob- 
ules. Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
reddens  litmus  paper,  but  changes  sirup 
of  violets  to  green.  Bicarbonate  of  pot** 
ash  throws  down  from  it  a  deep  brick-red 
precipitate,  from  which  metallic  mercury 
may  be  procured,  by  heating  it  in  a  tube, 
lime-water  causes  a  deep-yellow  precipi- 
tate, verging  on  red.  Water  of  ammonia 
fi>rms  a  white  precipitate,  which  liecomea 
yelk>w  on  bemg  heated.  With  sulphuret- 
ed  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  black, 
or  black^ -brown  precipitate  appears, 
NiQ:ate  of  silver  throws  down  the  curdy 
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precfpiftte  charaeterMc  of  muri&tie  add ; 
and  the  proto-muriate  often  gives  a  white 
precipitate.  From  6  to  12  grains  wera 
the  tuortal  do^ea  employed  by  Orfila,  in 
his  experiments  on  dogs :  they  died  in  hor- 
rible con\'ul8ions,  generally  in  two  hoars ; 
bnt  when  with  a  larger  quantity,  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  were  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach, the  animali^  soon  recovered  after 
vomiting.  The  effect  of  this  antidote  is 
to  conveit  the  coirosive  sublimate  into  cal- 
omel, ^ulphureted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  employeii  along  with  emetics.  The 
proto-chloride  of  mercury  (nurcurius  did' 
cis^  or  cahniel),  is  usually  formed  from  the 
deuto-chloride,  by  trimrating  four  parts  of 
tlie  latter  with  three  of  ciuickeilver  tiH  the 
globules  disappear,  and  subjecting  the 
mixture  to  a  subliming  heat.  By  leviga- 
ting and  edulcorating  with  warm  water 
the  sublimed  grayish-white  cake,  the  por- 
tion of  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  which 
had  escaped  decomposition  Is  removed. 
It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  solution  of 
proto-nitrate  of  mercury  to  solution  of 
common  salt;  theproto-chlortde,  or -calo- 
mel [irecipitates.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
cess used  at  Apothecaries'  Hali,  London  5 
— 50  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  with 
70  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness,  in 
a  cast-iron  vessel ;  62  pounds  of  the  dry 
sail  are  triturated  with  404  pounds  of  mer- 
eury  until  the  globules  disappear,  and  34 
pounds  6f  common  salt  are  then  added. 
This  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat  in  earth- 
en vessels,  and  from  95  to  100  pounds  of 
caloniel  are  the  result.  It  is  washed  in 
large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  after 
having  been  ground  to  a  fine  and*  impal- 
pable powder.  When  proto-chloride  of 
mercury  is  very  slowly  sublimed,  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  prisms,  are 
obtained.  It  is  neariy  tasteless  and  insol- 
tiblp,  and  is  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  grains.  Its  sjiecific  ^vity  is  7.176. 
Exposure  to  air  darkens  its  surfiice.  It  is 
not  so  volatile  as  the  deuto-chloride.  Ni- 
tric acid  dissolves  calomel,  converting  it 
into  corrosive  sublimate.  Prpto-chloride 
of  mcrcurv  is  composed  of  mercury  84. 
746,  and  chlorine  15JS54.  There  are  two 
iodides  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the 
other  red ;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile. 
The  yellow,  or  protiodidej  contains  one 
half  less  iodine  than  the  deutiodide ;  the 
latter,  when  crystallized,  is  a  bright  crim- 
son. They  are  both  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The 
meuil  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  iodine 
is  disengaged.  They  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat, — Mercury, 
on  account  of  its  fluidity,  readily  combines 


iHdi  tno0t  of  die  mettds,  to  ivliic^  it  com* 
municates  more  or  less  of  ks  ftiaibUity, 
When  these  metallie  mixtures  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  rendet^ 
them  soft  at  a  mean  tempei^tnre,  they  ar» 
called  amalgwnB.  It  very  readily  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bisnnitli^ 
and  zinc ;  mere  difficuldy  with  copper,  ar- 
senic, and  antimony ;  and  scarcely  at  sft 
with  platina  or  iron.  It  does  not  uni^ 
with  nickel,  manganese,  or  cobalt;  and 
its  action  on  tungsten  and  molybde»a  is 
not  known.  Looking-glasses  are  covered 
on  the  back  side  with  an  amalgam  of  tin. 
(See  SUvering,)  The  medicinal  usee  of 
mercury  have  already  been  alluded -ta 
The  amalgamation  of  the  precious  metal% 
water  gilding,  the  making  of  vermilioii| 
the  severing  of  looking-glasses,  the  coiv» 
struction  of  barometeri  and  thermometers^ 
are  the  principal  uses  to  which  this  metal 
is  apphed.  Scarcely  any  substaiv^  is  ee 
liable  to  adulteration  as  mereuiy,  owing 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  eotnpleCefy 
some  of  the  baser  metals.  This  union  is 
so  strong,  that  theveven  rise  along  with  it 
in  vapor  when  distitled.  Its  impurity, 
however,  can  generally  tie  detected  by  hs 
dull  aspect;  by  its  taniishing,  and  beeom- 
hig  covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide,  cm  kmg 
exposure  to  the  air;  by  its  adhesion  to  the 
surfaoe  of  glass;  and,  when  shaken  witk 
water  in  a  bottle,  by  the  speedy  formation 
of  a  block  powder.  Lead  and  tin  are  fire- 
quent  Impurities,  and  the  meroury  becomes 
capable  of  taking  up  more  of  these,  if 
zinc  or  bismuth  be  previously  added.  In 
order  to  discover  1^,  the  mercury  may 
be  agitated  with  a  little  water,  in  order  to 
oxidize  that  metal :  pour  oft*  the  water,  and 
digest  the  mercury  with  a  little  acetic  acid ; 
this  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  blackish  precipitate, 
with  sulphureted  water ;  or  to  tliiS^  acetic 
solution  add  a  little  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  of  lead, 
containing,  when  dry,  70  per  eentum  or 
metal.  Bismuth  is  detected  by  pouring  a 
nitric  solution,  prepared  without  heat,  into 
distilled  water ;  a  white  precipitate  wiH 
appear,  if  this  metal  be  present  Tin  is 
manifested,  in  like  manner,  by  a  weak  so- 
lution of  proto-muriate  of  gold,  which 
throws  down  a  pui^ple  sediment ;  and  zine 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  heat — Orts  of 
Mercury,  The  naiwe  mercury  and  die  sm* 
phurd  are  the  only  two  ores  e^tplored  for  ths 
extraction  of  this  metal.  The  first  of  thess 
is  found  in  globules,  disseminated  dirough 
different  rocks,  adhering  to  the  rades  of 
cavities  and  fissures  in  the  Ihrm  of  littlo 
drops,  and  rerely  aceumulated  in 
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at  ewtfkh>rable  dimemidtti,  bo  a>te  tdanlt 
of  being  dip|)ed  op  iu  pails;  though  it 
never  occuitr  lu  silffidetit  quantity  to  Ibim 
the  sole  object  of  exploitaiioiL  Octasion- 
al]y  it  is  found  amalgamated  with  silver, 
dbntaining  one  third  his  weight  of  this 
meta}^  in  this  condition^  it  is  rarely  observed 
orystaliized  under  the  form  of  the  rhoiu- 
hie  dodecahedron.  The  avlphuret  it  the 
common  ore,  whieh  fumidies  nearly  all 
the  mercury  of  commerce.  It  ocourfi^ 
orystaliized,  in  rhomboids,  and  six-sided 
vlrisnis  and  tables;  color  coehineal-red ; 
lustre  adamantine  and  splendent;  trans^ 
Iticent ;  i^reak  scarkt-red,  shining ;  harder, 
than  gypsum,  sectile,  and  easily  Irangible ; 
i^ieeilie  gnmty,  6.7  to  8*2.  It  also  occum 
roaasivo  and  compact,  and  often  Mended 
with  liituminous  matter,  which  communis 
oates  to  it  a  liver-brown  or  black  color, 
whence  the  name  of'  hipatic  ctrmabar. 
This  ore  is  very  lich,  and  affords,  by  anal- 
ysis, 84  or  85  per  centum  of  mercury ; 
that  which  is  bituminous  gives  81  per 
oentum*  The  muriate  of  mereury,  o^ 
horn  qmeksUver^  is  so  rare,  a[nd  presents  it* 
self  in  such  small  quantities  in^  the  minei^ 
as  searcely  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
miner,  and  it  is  sought  aifler  only  by  the 
mineralogist.  It  ocours  id  incrustadon, 
and  rarely  crystallised  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  is 
mmslucent,  with  a  histre  between  adaman* 
line  and  vitreous,  and  is  sectile.  It  con- 
sists of  76  oxide  of  mercury,  16.4  muriat- 
ic acid,  and  7.6  sulphuric  aeid.  The  ores 
of  mercury  are  more  freauent  in  seconda- 
ry than  in  primitive  rocks,  and  are  ibund 
particularly  in  sandstones,  bituminous 
i^«des,  ancl  argillite,  often  accompanied  by 
oigaiiic  reinauis.  In  general,  mercury  is 
a  metal  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
wide  distribution,  and  the  mines  which 
foruish  it  in  quantity  are  few.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Idria,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  discovered  in  1497,  and  which 
ehiefty  afford  a  bimminous  sulphuret  of 
this  inetal.  These  mines  have  already 
been  explored  to  a  depth  not  ^  from  1000 
feet.  They  are  capable  of  ftumishing  an- 
nually 6000  quintals  of  metal;  but  the 
Austrian  government,  in  order  to  mamtaiti 
the  value  gT  the  metal,  have  limited  their 
produce  to  1500  quintals  per  annum^ 
Their  total  produce  from  1809  to  1813,  a 
period  of  56  months,  was  1,419,425  pounds 
of  mercury ;  270,029  pounder  of  vermil- 
ion ;  76,225  poimds  of  lump  cinnabar; 
€^400  pounds  of  calomel ;  2,867  pounds 
of  red  precipitate,  and  2,450  pounds  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  memorable 
codiOflgration  of  these  mines  in  1808  was 


eic^i^ulshed  only  by  filling  dieic  d^an^ 
hen  and  galleries  with  water,  and  the 
mereiuy  which  was  sublimed  during  that 
oatastrophe  occodoned  the  most  dreadful 
diseases  among  more  than  900  peison& 
Next  to  the  mhiiss  of  Idria  come  those  of 
Ahnaden,  in  the  nrovincq^f  Manche,  ia 
Spain,  and  which  are  nearly  as  rich  as 
those  of  Idria.  Their  mean  annual  pro- 
duct is  about  5000  quintals  of  quicksilver, 
Thiese  celebrated  mines,  near  wiiich  are 
also  those  of  Cuebas  and  Almadenejos, 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  un^ 
der  the  name  of  the  mines  of  the  territory 
of  Sisapanus.  After  having  been,  ft)r  • 
great  number  of  years,  leased  out  to  the 
merchants  of  Augsburg,  they  are  now  ex- 
plored on  account  of  the  government,  end 
their  product  is  exclusively  applied  to  the 
amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  iu  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Soutli  America. 
The  mines  of  the  palatinate,  situated  upon 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  approach  next 
in  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Alm»- 
den.  Their  annual  product  is  estimated  ' 
at  about  half  that  of  the  Spanish  mines. 
There  exist  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  many  otiier  parts  of  Germany,  small  ex- 
plortations  for  mercury,  of  which  the  total 
yield  is  about  400  quintals  per  annum. 
Thte  mines  of  Guanca  Vefica,  in  Peru* 
have  afforded  an  immense  supply  of 
quicksilver  for  the  purposes  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  new  world.  Between  me 
years  1570  aud  1800,  they  are  said  to  have 
ftaniished  537,000  quintals  of  this  metal ; 
and  their  actual  product  is,  at  present,  rat- 
ed at  1800  quintals. '  The  ores  of  mercu- 
ry are  found  in  several  places  in  Mexico, 
but  are  nowhere  wrought  to  any  extent. 
In  1590,  mercury  was  sold  in  Mexico  at 
£40  lOff.  per  cwt. ;  in  1750,  it  had  dimin- 
ished to  £17  155. ;  in  1782,  a  further  re- 
duction hod  taken  place,  the  price  tlien 
being  £8  17s.  6(L  The  consumption  was 
estimated  in  the  year  1803  (for  Mexico), 
when  the  mines  were  in  full  work,  as  be- 
ing 2,000,000  pounds  per  annum*  We 
have  no  ores  or  mercury  in  the  U.  States. 
Meuct,  Francois  de,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  generals  in  the  30  yeara' 
war,  wte  bom  at  Longwy,  in  Lorraine, 
and  rose  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  throusb  the  successive  renics* 
After  having  defeated  general  Rantzau 
at  Tuttlingen,  he  was  appointed,  with  the 
rank  of  Bavarian  lieutenant-general  and 
imperial  fteld-marahal,  to  the  command 
of  the  combmed  forces,  and  captured 
RotWeil  and  Ueberlingen.  In  the  sue*  ^ 
eeeding  year  (1644),  i'riburg  fell  into  hii 
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iiands,  and  he  threw  up  n  fortified  oamp 
in  its  vicinity.  The  great  Cond^  attaciied 
him  ia  this  poailion,  and,  aAer  a  conthat 
of  three  days,  compeUed  hiin  to  retire* 
TureDne  pursued  ium,  but  the  retreat 
was  so  ahly  conducted,  that  the  French 
general  was  uq^hle  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage over  bim.  May  fi  (April  35),  1645, 
he  defeated  Turenne,  at  Marieuthal  (Mer- 
gentheim),  add  fell,  August  3,  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  AlLersheim,  near  Nordiingen.  He 
was  buried  on  the  field,  and  a  stone  was 
Faiaed  with  the  inscription  iSto,  vicU&r,  Ae- 
roemeakas*  Rousseau,  in  bis  JSj^i^  (by. 
iv),  very  justly  remarks,  that  the  simpla 
name  of  one  of  his  victories  would  have 
been  preferabks  to  this  pompous  senteucoi 
borrowed  froiu  antiquity. 

Mercy,  Florimond  Claude  de,  a^  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lorraine^ 
1666,  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Leopold,  1682y  and  distinguished  himself 
w  a  volunteer  in  the  detence  of  Vienna 
against  the  Turks.  His  gallantry,  i)ar- 
ticularly  in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  1697  (see 
^  JBif^fiWtf),  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
miyor.  He  afterwards  served  with  equal 
distinction  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  In 
1705,  be  stormed  the  lines  of  Pfafienho- 
len,  and  compeUed  the  French  to  retreat 
under  the  cannon  of  Strasburg.  In  170^ 
he  covered  Landau  by  his  skilful  i«a- 
ncBuvres,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions 
and  troops.  In  1707,  he  defeated  general 
Vivans,  at  OfTenburi ;  but,  in  1709,  hav- 
ing penetrated  too  &r  into  Alsace,  was 
entirely  defeated  at  Rumersheim,  In 
1716,  he  commanded  aeaiiist  the  Turks, 
as  field-marshal,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade.  Ib 
1719,  he  commanded,  with  equal  success, 
hi  Sicily,  against  the  Spaniards,  and,  dur- 
ing the  peace,  exerted  himself  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Bannat.  In  1734. 
he  received  the  command  in  Italy,  and 
occupied  the  duchy  of  Parma;  but  fell, 
while  leading  the  attack,  in  person,  on 
tlie  village  of  Croisetta.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Reggio. 

MfBOANs^R  (mergus) ;  a  genus  of 
aquatic  biixls,  consisting  of  ^ve  species. 
These  birds  are  wild  and  untamable, 
migrating,  according  to  the  season,  from 
cold  to  temperate  climates.  They  keep 
in  flocks,  the  adult  males  usually  bv  tbem- 
selvea,  leaving  the  voung  with  the  females. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  destroying 
immense  numbers  of  fish.  They  build 
among  grass,  near  fresh  water:  the  nest 
b  lined  v\ith  down,  and  contains  from 
^  eight  to.  fourteen  eggs.  The  male  keeps 
*     near  the  nest,  though  the  female  alone 
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very  deep  in  the  water,  the  head  and, 
neck  only  appearing;  dive  by  plunging, 
and  remain .  under  water  for  a  long  time. 
They  walk  badly;  fly  weH,  and  for  a  looc 
time.  Their  fle^  is  dry,  and  of  a  bad 
flavor.  The  species  inhabiting  the  U. 
States  are  the  goosander  {M,  nurganaer) ,. 
mmor  white,  uninterrupted ;  bill  and  feet 
red;  nostrils  medial;  found  in  both  coa- 
tinents;  not  uncommon  in  the  U.  SiateSb^ 
Red-breasted  merganser  (Af.  Mrraior); 
minor  white,  crossed  with  black;  bill  and 
feet  red;  nostrils  basal;  a  long^  slender, 
pendent  crest;  found  in  both  continentB;* 
common  in  the  Middle  States  dnring  the 
spring  and  autumn.  Hooded  metganaer 
(M>  cucuUattu) ;  minor  white,  crossed 
with  black ;  biU  blackish  red ;  feet  flesh- 
color  ;  a  latge  circular  crest ;  peculiar  to 
North  America,  breeding  in  ,  die  north, 
wintering  in  the  south;  common  in  the 
Middle  States  during  the  spriiig  and  au- 
tumn. Smew  or  white  nun  {J\L  Melius)  f 
minor  black,  crossed  with  white ;  bill  and 
feet  bluish.  This  species  is  also  found  in 
both  continents,  and  is  the  most  beautiftil 
of  the  genus.  It  is  naore  conimon  in 
Europe  than  in  Anwica.  In  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  very  rare.  (See  Wilson's  OV** 
nUhol^  Pennant's  Arctic  ZooL) 

Meriaiy,  Matthew,  senior,  bom  at  Basle, 
in  1593,  studied  at  Zurich,  under  Dietrich 
Meyer,and  at  Oppenheim,  under  Theodore 
de  biy,  setUed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine^ 
and  died  in  1651.  His  principal  engrav- 
ings consist  of  views  of  tlie  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  Germany, 
with  descriptions,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  peispective.  His 
other  works  are  lands^^pes,  historical 
scenes*  the  chase,  &c* — His  son  Matthew, 
bom  at  Basle,  1621,  was  a  good  painter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  1614, 
travelled  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  &c.,  and  died  in  1687. — ^Maria 
Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Mauhcw,. 
vms  bora  at  Frankfort,  in  1647.  She 
studied  under  her  step-father  Morefels^ 
and  Mignon,  and  was  distin^ished  by  the 
taste,  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  she 

Stinted  flowers  and  insects  in  water  colors, 
er  zeal  for  tliis  department  of  painting 
induced  her  to  make  a  voya|[e  to  Surinam, 
for  the  purpose  of  obs^'ving  the  nieta- 
morphoais  of  the  insects  of  tliat  country; 
and,  after  a  resitlenoe  of  two  years,  she 
returned  witli  a  large  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  insects,  phmts  and  fruits  on  vel- 
lum. Her  vn)rks  are  JEnuxuitm  OHus 
^imentwn^  et  Metcanorphosis ;  History, 
of  the  Insects  of  Europe ;  and  MdamV' 
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plates.  Sbe  died  at  Amsterdam,  1717. 
One  of.  her  daughters  pubiiabed  a  uew 
editioa  of  the  iast  named  work,  which  her 
mother  was  preparing  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Mbjiida,  or  Yucatan  ;  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Mexican  Confederacy.  (See  Yuai' 
fan,  and  Mexico,) 

Meridian,  in  astronomy  (from  the  Lat- 
in meridies,  mid-day )» is  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  earlii  and  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  equator  at  right  angie% 
and  dividing  tlie  sphere  uito  an  eastern 
and  western  heniispbere.  When  the  sua 
is  on  this  circle,  it  is  noon  or  mid-dny,  to 
all  places  situated  under  that  rnendian, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  word,  as 
above  stated. 

MeridUm,  in  geography ;  a  correspond- 
ing tecrestnal  circle  in  the  plane  of  the 
former,  and  which,  therefore,  passes 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth.  A II  places 
situated  under  the  same  meridian  have' 
their  noon  or  midnight  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  imder  diBferent  meridians,  it  will  ar- 
rive sooner  or  later,  according  as  tbey  are 
situated  to  the  eastwar4  or  westward  of 
each  other ;  viz.  the  sun  will  be  upon  that 
meridian  soonest  which  is  most  to  the 
eastward,  and  that  at  the  race  of  an  hour 
for  fifcvery  15  degrees. 

Ftrst  Meridian  is  that  from  which  all 
the  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  to- 
tally arbitraiy,  has  been  variously  chosen 
by  different  geographers,  Ptolemy  makes 
bis  first  meridian  pass  through  tlie  most 
western  of  the  Canary  islands ;  others  have 
chosen  cape  Verd;  some  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  others  the  island  of  Ferro,  &c.; 
but  most  nations  now  consider  that  the 
first  meridian  which  j^asses  over  their  me- 
tropolis, or  their  principal  observatoiy. 
Thus  the  English  reckon  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Green wicb ;  the  French  from 
Paris  ;  the  Spanish  from  Madrid;  the 
Americans  from  Washington,  dtc. 

Meridian  (^  a  Globe  is  the  brazen  cir- 
cle in  which  it  mms,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported.  The  Brazen  Meridian  is  di- 
vided into  360  equal  parts,  chilled  degrees^ 
In  the  up)»er  semicircle  of  the  brass  me- 
ridian these  degrees  are  numbered  fix)m 
0  to  90,  or  firom  the  equator  towards  tlie 
poles,  and  arp  used  for  finding  the  lad- 
tudes  of  places.  On  the  lower  semicircle 
of  the  brass  meridian,  they  are  numbered 
firom  0  to  90,  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation 
of  the  poles. 

Meridian  Lku  is  a  north  and  south  Ime^ 
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tbe  exact  deteimination  of  which  is  of  tho* 
greatest  importance  in  all  «am  relating  to 
astronomy,  ge^nrphy,  dialling,  &c.,  be- 
cause on  tins  au  tlie  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.  Tlie  most  eelebrated  me- 
ridian line  is  that  on  the  pavement  of  the 
ehuroh  of  St.  Fetronio,  in  Bologna,  which 
was  drawn  to  the  length  of  1^  feet,  by 
the  eelebrated  Cossiui.  Without  know- 
ing the  meridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would 
be  imposaibie  to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface, 
(For  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  tbe 
meridian,  see  the  article  i>^6e#,.Vefiwtfre- 
metUq/\) 

Meridian  lAne^  on  a  dial,  is  tbe  same  as 
tbe  12  o'clock  hour  line. 

Magnetic  Meridian  {  a  great  circle  pass- 
ing through  the  magnetic  poles.     (See  * 


leridian  Mitude ;  the  altitude  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  are 
u]>on  the  meridian. 
Mehino  Sheep.  (See  Sheep.) 
Merlin,  Ambrose,  a  British  writer, 
who  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  tbe 
fifUi  centuiy.  The  accounts  we  have  oT 
him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction,  that  to 
disentangle  his  real  life  fit>m  the  mass 
won  Id  be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  demon  and  a  daughter  of  a  king' 
of  England  who  was  a  nun.  His  birth- 
place was  Ciumarthen,  in  Caledonia,  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  all  branches 
of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  working  miracles.  He  was  the  great- 
est sage  and  mathematiciau  of  his  time, 
tiie  counsellor  and  friend  of  four  English 
kings,  Vortigem,  Ambrosiue^  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  and  Arthur.  Vortigem,  at  the 
advice  of  his  magicians,  had  resolved  to 
build  an  impregnable  to^ver,  in  order  to 
secure  himself  against  the  Saxons ;  but 
the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid,  when 
the  earth  opened  by  ni^ht  and  swallowed 
St  up.  The  magicians  informed  the  king, 
that  to  give  firmness  to  the  foundation,  he 
must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child  bom 
without  a  father.  Afler  much  search,  the 
young  Merlin  was  brought  to  the  king. 
After  Meriin  had  heard  the  dictum  of  tl^ 
magicians,  he  disputed  with  them,  and 
showed  them  that  under  the  foundation 
of  the  tower  was  a  great  lake,  and  under 
the  lake  two  great  raging  dragons,  one 
red,  representing  the  British,  one  white, 
representing  the  Saxons.  The  earth  was 
dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  the  dra^* 
ens  found,  than  they  commenced  a  fun* 
ous  battle ;  whereupon  Merlin  began  to 
weep,  and  to  utter  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  state  of  England.    The  tuini- 
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eles  ascribed  to  him  are  Bumeroiia.  He 
18  saul  to  bure  esca|»ed  iroin  tlie  Saxons 
in  a  sliip  or  glass.  lostead  of  dying,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  fell  into  a  magic 
deep,  from  which,  after  a  long  period,  he 
would  awake ;  and  to  this  fhble  Sttenser 
alludes   in    his  Faery  Queen.      In  the 

/  British  museum  is  Le  Connate  de  la  Vie 
dt  Merlin  ei  de  $ts  Fcdz  tt  CompU  de  969 
Prophidte  (2  voU.,  folio,  on  vellum,  with^ 
out  date  or  place).  We  have  also  the  Life 
of  Merlin,  snniamed  Ambrosius,  by  T. 
Hey  wood.  (See  Warton's  Historu  ofP^ 
etrvj  and  Spenser's  Faery  Qu«en,  he) 

Merlin,  Philip  Antony,  commonlr 
fMlled  Metiin  de  Donaiy  was  bom  in  17.54, 
in  the  village  of  Arlenx,  in  Flanders.  Hi# 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  him  ))laced 

•  is  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  Douai. 
'Fhe  monks  taught  him  to  read  and  write, 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  him  to 
the  profession  of  the  law.  The.  youn^f 
Merlin  was  no  sooner  admitted  an  advo«' 
«:ate,  than  his  benefactors  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  legal  concerns  of  their 
wealthy  house,  and  olXained  fbr  him  the 
same  charge  firom  the  chapter  of  Cambray. 
In  1769,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states- 
general  by  the  tier9^4lat  of  Douai.  When 
Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  contribution, 
in  the  midst  of  the  oistresses  of  the  treas- 
ury, M.  Merlin  offered  to  the  public  wants 
a  fourth  of  his  revenue,  amounting  to 
10,000  francs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  formed  to  prepare  the  meaiis 
of  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  and  drew 
up  many  !U>le  reports  on  this  subject. 
After  the  seflraon,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
•lent  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  North, 
imd,  in  1792,  depuy  to  the  convention  for 
that  department  He  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  without  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  without  respite.  He  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  law,  providing  that  no  deputy 
should  be  sent  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  until  the  assembly  itself  should- 
have  decreed  his  accusation.  Robespierre 
and  Couthon  opposed  the  law,  with  men* 
aces  against  its  advocates,  ana  the  propo- 
sition was  lost.  From  that  time  till  the^ 
9th  of  Thermidor,  Merlin  was  silent  on 
all  the  most  severe  of  the  revolinionoiy 
measures;  but,  immediately  after  that 
day,  he  Sf/oke  against  the  terrorists.  He 
iwras  afterwards  successively  president  of 
the  convention,  and  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  pubKc  safety.  In  March,  1795, 
be  proposed  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
Barr^re,  DBIaud  de  Varennes,  Collot 
J'Herbois,  and  Vadier ;  and  demanded  a 
new  organization  of  the  revohitionary 
tribunal,  with  a  view  to  lessen  its  power. 


When  the  secdons  of  Pfiis  wefe  ppspv- 
ing  to  attack  the  convention,  M.  Mertin 
was  one  of  the  first  to  denounee  tlie  city 
and,  September  dO,  1795,  obtained  a  de- 
cree that  the  armed  force  Bbould  be  at  tb6 
sole  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  other  authority  which 
should  call  it  into  action  should  be  punish- 
ed with  death.  On  the  5th  of  Brumaire, 
he  presented  in  the  tribune  a  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  which  was  de- 
creed in  two  sitdngs,  and  remained  in 
force  until  1811.  In  1795,  the  directory 
appointed  M.  Merlin  minister  of  justice. 
After  the  16th  of  Fnictidor,  ki  the  events 
of  which  M.  Meriin  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal movers,  lie  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directory,  in  the  mom  of  M. 
Barthdemy,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
execuuve  government  in  1799,  and  re- 
tired to  Douai^  Nopoleon  recalled  him 
from  his  retreat,  and,  under  the  imperial 
govenimenft,  he  became  advocate-general, 
commandant  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  count  In  1806, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  hi  which  he  ocquired  much 
influence.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  in 
1814,  M.  Merlin  was  permitted  to  resigti, 
with  a  pension.  On  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon from  Elba,  M.  Meriin  hastened  to 
offer  him  his  homage,  and  was  made  one 
of  his  ministers  of  state ;  anvl  he  was  af^ 
terwards  chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives  for  the  department  of 
the  North.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
institute  fix)m  its  commencement  M. 
Merlin  quitted  France  in  1816,  with  the 
design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  bein^ 
shipwrecked,  he  obtained  permission  to 
reside  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  hs 
writings  are  TVaiti  dts  Cfflces  de  France 
(4 vols.);  Recueil  dea  Questions  de  Drxnt 
(6  vols.,  4to.J ;  and  Ripaiovre  de  Jwrispru^  ' 
dence  (16  vols.,  4to.). 

Merlin,  Anthony  Christopher,  of  Thi* 
onvilie,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  17Q2L 
He  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause, 
was  deputy  to  fhe  legislative  assembly  in 
1791,  and,  in  1702,  to  the  national  con- 
vention, and  contracted  a  close  intimacy 
with  Chabot  and  Bazire.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  capital,  M.  Meriin  joined  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  was  one  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies of  the  Feuillants.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  he  vma  remarked  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  patriots,  and  he  was  sup- 

K)8ed  to  have  given  the  advice  to  M. 
oeHerer,  to  conduct  the  king  to  the  hall 
of  the  assembly.  He  offtred  personal^ 
to  serve  in  the  tyrannicide  corps  of  120& 
men,  proposed  by  Jean  Debiy.    At  the 
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fee  of  the'k!n^fl:tria]f  he  waa  <»  a  mick 
91011  10  Mentz,  but  'wrote  fitMn  tiiat  city 
'  that  he  roted  for  the  death  of  the  tyraoti 
M.  Merlin  was  shut  up  in  Mentz  when  it 
was  I)e6ieg8dy  and  contributed  greatly  to 
its  defeueeb  Ii^  La  V^'d^,  aim,  he  dis* 
played  the  utmost  coorago  as  cotnmis* 
sioner  of  the  convention  io  the  army 
which  had  been  sent  heme  from  Mentz^ 
and  was  employed  agiUiist  the  rebels. 
Robespierre  struck  do^vn  his  most  bid- 
mate  fiiends;  and, '  although  Merlin  did 
not  openly  join  in  the  struggle  betwe^ 
tliat  unsparing  demagogue  imd  his  rivals, 
yet  he  readily  joined  the  conquerors,  and 
for  ever  quitted  the  Jacobins  of  the  Mourt 
laio  party*  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  five  hundred,  but  his  influence 
had  decreased ;  and,  for  a  long  time  sHb« 
iequently,  he  took  no  part  in  public  affiiirs. 
During  the  invasbn  of  1814,  lie  raised  a 
ecHTW  of  partisans  destined  to  ofYpose  the 
Russian  colonel  Guesmard,  but  had  Ikde 
suceess  in  this  service*  In  1815,  the 
fricDfls  of  Napoleon  invited  hhn  to  put 
bimeelf  at  the  head  of  a  similar  corps,  but 
he  declined  it. 

MxRLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a  psmipet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
en^rosures  of  a  battery.  Its  height  aiid 
thickness  is  the  same  with  that  of  tlie 
parapet ;  but  its  breadth  is  generally  nine 
fbet  on  the  inside,  and  six  on  the  outside. 
It  serves  to  cover  those  on  the  battery 
fh)m  the  enemy;  and  It  is  better  when 
made  of  earth,  well  beat  and  close,  than 
vrlien  buih  wkh  stones,  because  they  fly 
about,  ond  wound  those  they  should  de* 
fend. 

Mbrmah)  (from  die  Anglo-Saxon  mere, 
sea) ;  a  fabulous  creature,  which '  seamen 
have  described  as  having  the  head  and 
body  of  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Mermaids  are  represented  as  having  long 
green  hair,  breasts  and  arms,  and  as  some- 
tiroes  seen  floating  on  the  surfhce  of  die 
ocean.     Shakspeare  gives  them  a  voice : 

I  beiud  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back^ 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonious  breath, 
That  iTC  rude  sea  ^ew  civil  at  her  song. 
Oherod.  in  Midstuniner  Night's  Dream. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  syrens^ 
who,  however,  were  viringed  and  daWed. 
(See  S^ens.)  Mermen  have  also  been 
teen,  if  we  may  trost  the  sailors.  The 
stories  have  probably  arisen  from  the  ap« 
pearance  of  rhoc»,  and  similar  creatm^es. 
MKRot;  a  city  and  state  of  ancient 
Ethiopia,  in  the'  nordi-easlerly  part  of 
AfHca,  upon  a  fhiitfiil  peninsula,  surround- 
ed by  sandy  deserts,  and  bounded  hy  the 


AfltaposfBehrel  Abiad),^  MHike  rivei», 
or  properly  the  Nile,  on  the  ^est,  and  th^ 
Astaboras  (now  the  Tacaxze)  Si  the  east,  as 
&r  as  the  modem  province  of  Qojam.  It 
now  forms  the  district  of  Atbar,  betweeA 
13^  and  18^  north  latitude,  with  a  tovm  of 
the  satne  name,  and  hes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  consdtutes  a  part  of 
Nubia.  The  people  of  the  ancient  priest«- 
ly  state  of  Meroe,  according  to  Herodotus^ 
were  Negroes,  and  are  the  only  black  rm^ 
tlon  of  which  we  hove  «iiy  account,  that 
has  made  much  progress  in  intellectnal 
eulHvation.  Thf^  had  a  dxed  constitu^ 
tion,  »  government,  laws,  and  religion. 
The  gov^nment  was  in  the  hands  aft 
easte  of  priests,  whieh  chose  a  ^g  fW>m 
their  own  number,  who  was  obKged  td 
Hve  and  act  according  to  certain  pre«crit>v 
ed  rules.  The  priests  at  MeroS  could 
doom  the  king  to  death  in  the  name  of  the 
godB,«nd  he  must  submit.  It  was  cus* 
ternary  fer  the  frieodfr  (ministers)-  of  the 
king  to  sharo  the  same  fate  with  their 
master,  even  death  Ergamenes,  king  ai 
Mero^,  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  during 
the  rei|n  of  Ptolemy  II,  in  £^t,  fiist 
made  himself  independent  of  this  oppress 
sive  priesthood  byjmurdering  the  priesM 
in  the  golden  temf^e.  Merofe'  was  thd 
centra  of  the  gr»t  caravan  trade  between 
Ethiopia,  Egy^it,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa 
and  India.  Several  colonies  went  from 
Meroe,  and  the  first  civilized  state  Snr 
Egypt,  that  of  Thebes,  which,  as  a  resort 
for  the  caravans,  always  remained  inti^ 
mately  connected  with  Bleroe,  and  was 
governed  by  priests,  must  have  originated 
thence.  The  priests  were  of  a  lighter 
complexion  than  the  others,  and  wer9 
probably  descended  fixmi  India,  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  Mero^'  and 
the  Ethiopian  coasts  must  have  received 
their  first  inhabitants.  Ammonium  (se^ 
Ammonj  and  OaMs)  also  was  a  small 
wiestfy  state,  with  a  king,  fbnnded  by 
Egyptians  and  by  Ethiopians  ftom  Merod 
Meroe  and  Axum  (in  Abyssinia)  whichr 
appears  to  have  been  also  a  colony  front 
Mero§,  remained  the  centre  of  the  south- 
em  commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabi»- 
ons.  The  existing  mommaents  of  their 
architecture,  and  many  other  vestitfes  of 
them,  prove  their  eariy  religious  ancf  social 
cultivation.  Frederic  CailSaud  of  Nantes 
has  given  ns  the  latest  accounts  of  these 
memorials  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  and* 
quity  in  his  Voyage  h  Mhroe,  cm  Fkvtm 
Btancj  &c.,  en  I81§— 22  (Paris,  1824,  in  9 
parts,  with  engravings  and  maps,  2  vols.,' 
folio j.  Cailhaud  took  advantage  of  the 
Ntibian  campaign  of  Isma^  the  son  of  tbt 
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Meha  of  Egyp^  io  1821,  to  aeeend  the  Nile 
fiurtber  than  his  pfedeceaw>rs  bad  done. 
Gau  (q.  T.)  nsacbed  only  the  aecond  cata- 
mct ;  Browne,  in  17^3,  went  only  to 
Cobbe,  in  Darfour.  (iat  16^  N.);  Bruee 
went  from  Sennaar  to  the  coast  of  die 
Red  aea,  as  &r  as  13^  d(y ;  biit  Oaii- 
liaud  penetrated  into  southern  Ethiopia, 
following  the  principal  bnmch  of  tiie 
Nile  to  10^  north,  100  leaffues  above  Sen- 
naar, and  300  leagues  larther  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ei^ypt,  than  Gau, 
into  a  new  country .  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  geogzaphers.  He  made  obser- 
vations and  collections  illustrating  the 
physical  geography  and  natural  history, 
oesides  omaining  materials  for  an  authen- 
tic map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed;  but  he  attended  particularly  to 

the  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  most  an- 
cient architecture.  His  work,  edited  by 
Jomard,  therefore  forms  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Gau,  since  Cailliaud  begins  where  Gau 
&iished.  Cailliaud  was  well  prepared  for 
Mils  secopd  journey,  and  kept  an  aocuxote 
loumaL  With  his  companion  Letorzec 
he  settled  more  than  fifty  points '  astro- 
nomically, collected  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  and  particularly  took  drawings 
of  the  remains  of  temple»B,  pymmids,  cplos- 
Mises,  bass-rehefa,  and  Greek  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  He  described  and 
fketched  about  100  ancient  monuments, 
and  discovered,  on  bis  way  to  Mero^ 

*  nearly  80  pyramidal  sepulchres.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  temples  of  Naga 
and  Soleb,  tiie  ruins  of  Suhah  (Iat  15°  N.), 
the  pyramids  at  Parkal  and  Shendy 
(Chandy),  where  the  ancient  Meroe  was 
probably .  situated.  Here  he  also  found 
the  beeUe  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
iiScarabmus^oT  JitenamBsacar),  figoid  beetle, 
from  which  it  mav  be  concluded  that  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  worship  from  the 
Ethiopians.  The  latter  still  wear  about 
their  necks  the  ima^  of  ^e  Scarab<tus* 
Cailliaud  also  found  m  the  region  of  the 
ancient  Meroe  the  hump-backed  ox,  and 
the  true  ibis,  as  it  is  delineated  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  Among  the  more  recent 
traveUers  to  Nubia  are  the  Prussian  natu- 

'lalistB  doctor  Ehrenb^  and  doctor 
Hempricb,  who,  in  1823  et  seq.,  un- 
der reyiJ  patronage,  examined  the  coasts 
of  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Sen- 
naar.   Hempricb  died  at  Massuah,  the 

.  principal  port  qf  Abvasinia,  June  30, 1825. 
Ehrenbere  returned,  in  1827,  to  Beriin. 
Edward  K&ppel,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  m  1823,  penetrated  as  fiu*  as 
Donmla,  in  the  upper  part  of  Nubia,  and, 
ia  l^fLretumed  to  Cairo  from  an  excursion 


in  Nigritia.  He  then  visited  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  sea,  wvnt  thence  to  Abyssinia, 
and,  in  June,  1827,  again  returned  to  Cai- 
ro. A  Russian  by  the  name  of  Saenkow- 
skey,  who,  since  1820,  has  travelled  over 
some  parts  of  the  East  ai^d  Africa,  return- 
ed to  St  Petersburg  in  1822,  and  punlish- 
ed  his  travels  in  &e  Russian  language^ 
which,  among  many  other  things,  proba- 
bly contain  good  accountaof  NuUa* 

Mkrope  ;  the  daughter  of  Cypeelu^ 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  the  wife-  of  Crei> 
pliontes,  king  of  Messene.  ^She  bore  hitn 
many  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  iEpytue  (according  to  some,  Tele- 
phontes).  Cresphontes  having  made 
many  changes  in  faror  of  die  comnxm 
people,  the  nobles  conspired,  and  slew 
him,  with  all  his  children  except  iEpytiis, 
whom  Merope  concealed,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  her  father,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
cretly educated.  Polyphontes,  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  Messene,  caused 
a  search  to  be  made  for  him  every  where 
in  vain,  and  offered  a  reward  to  whoever 
should  kill  bun.  As  soon  as  tlie  youih 
was  grown  up,  he  went  secretly  to  Mes- 
sene, with  the  determinatioi]  of  revenging 
his  father's  death*  He  there  demanded 
ef  Polyphonies  the  price  whidi  was  set 
upon  his  own  life,  pretending  that  he  had 
killed  ^pytus.  Merope,  expecting  « 
cliange  in  the  government,  had  already 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  back  her  aon. 
The  (neaseuger  returned  with  the  report 
that  iEpytus  had  disappeared.  She  did 
not  therefore  doubt  that  the  stranger  was 
actually  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  she 
determined  to  kill  him  while  he  was 
asleep.  Slie  was  on  die  point  of  execot- 
.  ing  her  design,  when  she  recognised  her 
son,  and  concerted  measiures  with  hun  to 
take  vengeance  on  Poly(>hoiitcs.  She 
preteiided  a  reconciliation  with  him,  aud 
pFomieed  tq  reciprocate  liis  love.     Poiy- 

Kbontes  immediately  prefmred  a  sacrifice; 
ut,  while  ho  was  at  the  altar,  ^pytus 
killed  him,  and  ascended  his  paternal 
throne.  This  story  has  been  dramatised 
by  Voltaire,  Maffei,  Alfieri,  &c 

Merovingians  ;  the  first  dynasty  of 
Prankish  kings,  which  ruled  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Gaul,  since  called  Fnmee. 
They  derived  their  name  from  Merowg 
(Meroveus),  the  grand&ther  of  Hkniowig 
(Clevis}.  They  ruled  from  496  tiU  75lS, 
when  tiiey  were  supplanted  by  ilie  Kut>- 
lingians  (Carlo^ingiansi  Thierry  (LiU' 
tres  sur  rHitUnre  dt  Frcmct)  has  shown 
that  this  revolution  was  a  natiomd 
change,  die  second  dynasty  being  eastern 
Franks  (Austraaians]^  who  bad  become 
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predominiiiit  orcr  the  I^eustrinns,  or 
Western  Franks,  to  whom  the  Merovin- 
gians belonged.    (See  Drance,) 

Mbrrimack  ;  a  river  which  rifles  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  most  northern 
t)fanch  of  it,  the  Pemigewasset,  liatys  from 
the  White  mountains  and  Moosehinoek, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  seventy  mile^ 
is  joined  by  the  Winnipiseogee  at  Sanbom- 
ton,  and  then  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
Merrimack,  The  course  of  the  river  con- 
tinues southeriy  aixnit  eighty  miles,  to 
Massachusetts,  when  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and,  after  running  about  ftfty  mi)e9  ftir- 
dier,  fells  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbury- 
port  It  Is  navigable  for  vessels  ofUOO 
tons  to  Haverhill.  By  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Middlesex  canal^  an  extensive 
boat  navigation  is  opened  between  Boston 
and  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  as  far  as 
Concord.  The  canals  constructed  to  ren- 
der the  river  navigable  are  Bow  canal,  a 
few  miles  below  Concord ;  Hookset  canal, 
six  milea  lower;  Amoekeag  canal,  eight 
tniles  lower;  Union  canat,  below  Amos- 
keag ;  a  canal  round  Cromwell's  talis,  be- 
tween Merrimack  and  Litchfield ;  Wicasee 
eanal,  arocmd  Wicasee  fells,  fifteen  miles 
lower ;  and  three  miles  still  lower,  com- 
mences the  Middlesex  canal. 

Mersch,  van  der,  teader  of  the  Brabant 
patriots,  in  1789,  w.as  bom  at  Menin,  and 
entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he 
acquired  the  title  of  the  hraoe  Fleming. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  Austrian  ar- 
my, in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-coloneL  In  the  beginning  of  the 
opposition  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  command  of  a  hastily  raised 
body  of  troops  was  ^ven  to  him,  with 
which,  though  undisciplined  and  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack 
On  the  imperial  fMcea  at  Hoogstraaten, 
near  Antwerp.  After  some  other  suc- 
cessful operations,  which  placed  Qhent 
and  Bnissels  in  his  hands,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Belgian  troops  was  intrusted 
to  him.  Party  divisions  soon,"  however, 
found  their  way  into  the  government,  and 
the  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  succeeded, 
by  their  intrieues,  in  removing  hhn  (ixtm 
his  command,  and,  although  tliey  could 
prove  nothing  against  him,  tfirew  him  into 
prison.  He  remained  in  confinement  un- 
til the  Austrians  recoveredpossession  of 
the  country,  and  died  at  Menin,  in  1792, 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

Merseburo  ;  on  the  Saal,  over  which 
is  a  stone  bridge^  seat  of  govemi6ent  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Prussian 
duchy  of  Saxony,  vrith  8800  inhabitants. 
Jt  is  an  old»  badly  buik  town*    It  hasa 


good  gyrhrnasium,  an  obstetrical  ihstttnte^ 
several  reKgious  establishments,  and  sOmo 
manufactures.  The  cathedral  ha^  feur 
'handsome  towers,  and  an  organ  of  a  re- 
markable size.  The  bishop  Dhmar  (died 
1018),  one  of  the  best  hiMorians  of  the 
naiddle  ages,  Ties  buried  here.  Merseburg 
is  celetmited  for  its  beer.  Lon.  12^  0*  E.: 
lat  5P  21'  N, 

Mehu,  MouifT,  in  the  Hindoo  cosmolo- 
gy and  mythological  geography ;  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  on  whose  summit  refiades 
Siva,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  eaitk, 
and  sustaining  and  uniting  e^h,  heav^ 
and  hell.  It  is  surrounded  by  seven  zotiefl^ 
or  dmptsSf  and  seven  seas, — ^the  salt  ^ea. 
the  sea  of  intoxicating  liqlior,  the  sea  or 
sugar,  the  sea  of  clarifted  butter,  the  sea 
of  curds,  the  sea  of  milk,  and  the  ftesli 
water  sea.  Its  four  sides  of  four  different 
colors,  are  directed  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  and  watered  by  four  rivers,  issuing 
fromn  common  source. 

Meschid,  or  Mesohid,  or  Iman  Axt,  ojp 
Mesched  Alt  ;  a  town  of  Ar^bfan  Irak, 
90  miles  south  of  Bagdad  ;  lon.  43°  34'  E. ; 
lat  32°  S'  N. ;  popuktfion,  6000.  It  itt 
near  a  large  lake,  called  Euhemat,  whi<^ 
communicates  with  the  Euphrates  by  a 
canal.  This  town  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  Ali,  the  cousnn,  friend,  and  one  of 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  was  interred. 
His  tomb  is  annually  visited, by  a  grem 
nurpber  of  Persian  pilgrims,  who  esteem 
this  ooint  of  devotion  equal  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Meschid,  or  Mesched  ;  a  oitvof  Persia, 
hi  Chorasan ;  lon.  57°  E. ;  lat.  37°  35^  N. ; 
population  stated  at  50,000.  Five  of  its 
twelve  quartere  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  seven  ' 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  houses  are 
meanly  buik.  Velvet,  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  fur  pelisses,  much  esteemed,  are  matf- 
ufectured  here.  There  is  also  a  manufeo- 
ture  of  beeudful  fkHtery.  In  time  of  peace, 
caravans  pass  continually  through  thh 
town,  from  Bukharia,  Balk,  Candahar, 
Hihdoostan,  and  all  parts  of  Persia. 

Mesentert  (meffeniermm,  from  the 
Greek  (imfs,  middle,  and  ht&oop,  ititestine] ; 
a  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  lumbar  vertebrtB,  uad  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  Its  usee  ace 
to  sustain  the  intesdnes  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  possess  both  mobilir^  and 
firmness,  to  support  and  conduct  the  olood- 
vessels,  lacteals  and   nerves,  to  fix  tho 

glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the 
itestines. 

JfESMER,  Frederic  Anthony ;  a  German 
pfayaiGia%  aothor  of  the  fiuaious  doctirtM 
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of  animal  magnetiBiiH  called  alao  Meimop^ 
wim  He  was  bom  ot  Mersbuj^,  in  Sua- 
bia»  in  1734.  He  firat  made  biinaelf 
kaowQ  in  1766^  by  the  publication  of  a 
tbeaiB  De  Pkmetarum  h^fiuxu,  in  wbicb  be 
maintained  tbat  the  heavenly  bodies  exer- 
cised an  influence  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
roalfli  and  especially  on  the  oervous  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  a  subtile  fluid  difliiaed 
through  the  uniTerse,  But  this  whimsical 
aasoctation  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
.with  the  reveries  of  astrolo^rs  being  too 
abstruse  for  general  receptmni  he  added 
the  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  magnet- 
ism, and  went  to  Vienna  to  put  his  ideas 
in  jHnctice.  Father  Hell  had  previously 
performed  some  pretended  cures  by  the 
Application  of  magnets^  and  be,  consider- 
ing Mesmer  as  a  rival,  charged  him  with 
borrowing,  oi  rather  stealing,  his  inven- 
^osu  The  new  empiric  thought  it  pru- 
xlent»  therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
common  magnets,  and  declare  that  bis 
•operations  were  conducted  solely  by 
means  of  the  magnetism  peculiar  to  ani- 
mal bodies.  He  had  litde  success  at  Yi^ 
enna,  and  his  applications  to  the  ocade- 
mies  of  sciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
4he  royal  society  of  London,  were  treated 
.with  neglect  After  an  abortive  attempt 
to  cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  celebrated  blind 
raAisician,  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  J^Ies- 
mer  quitted  Vienna  for  Paris,  in  1778. 
There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  science; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
.convert  of  M.  Deslon,  who,  from  being 
bis  popil,  became  his  rival,  and  whom  he 
.then  represented  as  an  impostor.  Mes- 
•iQer  had  the  impudence  to  demand  from 
the  French  government  the  gifl  of  a  cas- 
tle and  estate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretend- 
ed discoveries ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil 
actually  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
pretender,  ofEerma  him  a  large  pecuniary 
reward,  if  he  would  establish  a  magnetic 
.  tlmicum^  and  instruct  three  persons  chosen 
by  government,  in  his  process.  The  latter 
condition  induced  him  to  reject  the  pro- 
BDsal,  and  he  removed,,  with  some  credu- 
lous patients,  to  Spa.  A  subscription  was 
opened,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paqs 
and  reveal  the  principles  of  his  professed 
diseovery.  He  consequently  went  thith- 
er, gained  a  number  of  proeelytes,  and 
received  340,000  livres.  Government  at 
length  appointed  a  committee  of  physi- 
cians, and  memben  of  the  academy  of 
«)iences,  among  whom  was  Franklin,  to 
investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer;  and 
the  re^lt  of  their  inquufies  appeared  'v\  an 
..admirable  om0^$  orawa  u^  by  M.  Bul- 


fy,  which  completi%  exposed  the  fiitililsr 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  the  quaci^ery 
of  its  autlior.  lie  aflerwards  resided  some 
time  in  Eugbnd,  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  then  retired  to  Germany,  and,  in  179^ 
published  a  new  exposition  of  his  doctrine, 
which  attracted  no  notice.  He  died  at  his 
native  place,  in  1815.  He  yras  the  author 
of  Mimoirt  dt  F,  Ji.  Mesmer  sur  ses  Di' 
wuv&iUt  and  other  pieces.  (See  Magtui' 
tsmj  AfdmaL) 

Mesne  ;  he  who  b  lord  of  a  manor,  and 
has  tenants  holding  of  him,  yet  himself 
holds  of  a  superior  lord. 

Me^ne  PaocEss ;  an  intermediate  pro- 
cess which  issues  {>eudiug  the  suit,  up- 
on some  collateral  i»iterk^utory  matter. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  contradisdnctioo 
to  Jinal  proccM,  or  process  <if  execution; 
and  tlien  it  signifies  ail  such  process  m 
intervenes  between  the  beginning  ^d  end 
of  a  suit 

Mesopotamia  (Greek,  signifying  the 
land  between  the  rivers,  called,  by  tlie 
Arabians,  M  Gtzira^  or  the  island).  The 
Greeks  culled  by  tliis  name  the  extensive 
legion  encbsed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphror 
tes,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus  and  Alasius.  The  northern  part 
of  this  country  was  mountainousi  and  rich 
in  grain,  wine  and  ^nnsturage ;  but  tlie 
southern  part  was  flat,  drv  and  unfruitfuL 
The  principal  cities  were  Uliarron,  or  Char- 
ne,  Edessa,  Zoba  (Nisibis),  Antioch,  Mys- 
doni8e,andSiugara.  This  coiu)tr>' has  <3- 
ways  been  iuhabited  by  husbamhueu,  who 
lived  a  settled  life,  and  by  shepherds,  who 
wandered  from  place  to  place*  The  Meso- 
pototnions  sprung  from  the  ChoJdeans, 
the  primitive  inhmiitants,  from  the  Cush- 
itcs,  who,  in  the  reian  of  Nimrod,  Imih  the 
cities  of  Edessa  mid  Nisi  bis,  and  from  the 
descendants  of  Sheni,  of  the  tribe  of  Tba- 
ra.  The  latter  first  inhabited  the  re- 
gion around  Ur  Chasdtm,  and  then  dwelt 
m  and  around  Ilaran  or  Churras ;  but,  in 
process  of  lime,  they  sjiread  tliroughout 
the  whole  country,  even  into  Choldea  and 
Syria,  so  that  the  Cusliites  were  compel- 
led eidier  to  retire  before  them  or  submit 
to  them.  It  was  originally  a  port  pf  Nim- 
rod's  dominion.  Afler  an  interval  of 
more  than  700  years  (B.  C.  2000),  Kusan 
tUschatoim  reigned  in  Mesopotamia,  who 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  Eupbni- 
tee.  The  Israelites,  who  then  possessed 
Palestine,  were  compelled  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  the  space  of  ei^ht  years.  In 
the  golden  age  of^the  Assyrian  power  (790 
yeara  B.  C.^  Mesopotamia  was  euturely 
subjected  to  that  empire,  and  suffered  tiie 
fate  of  its  subsequent  conquerors.    Tm- 
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jfDffibjeeted  it  tp  the  dooHoion  of  Rome, 
A.  D,  106^  but  the  Persions  did  not  sufibr 
her  to  remain  long  in  undisturbed  poe- 
session  of  it.  When  the  Arabs,  in  65J, 
established  a  new  empire  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides,  Meso- 
potamia was  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
storm.  In  the  year  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  SeJjooks,  From  that  tinie  it 
had  many  nilera,  in  rapid  succession. 
Geuffhis  Khan  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1^18,  but,  in  the  year  1360,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tur  Ali  Bey.  40  yeai«  after- 
.ward(%  Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  aud,  in  1514,  Ismael  Sophi 
incorporated  it  with  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Persians  were,  however,  in  1554, 
compelled  to  cede  more  than  half  of  it  to 
the  Turks;  and  though  they  ag^in,  in 
1618,  recovered  the  lost  portion,  tJiey 
were  unable  to  witlistaud  tlie  attacks  of 
Amuratli  IV,  who  united  Uiis,  in  1637, 
with  many  other  provinces,  to  his  empire. 
The  present  extent  of  this  country  is  com- 
puted at  about  36,000  square  miles,  with 
800,000  inhabitants.  The  capital,  Diar- 
bekr,  situated  on  tlic  Tigris,  with  38^000 
inhabitants,  a  considerable^  manufacturing 
and  cojomercial  city,  is  the  seat  of  a  san- 
|;iack.    (See  J«  S.  Buckingham's  JVavds 

Bagdad,  the  Rtdna  qf  Bitbylonj  &.c.]  Lon- 
don, 1627,  quarto). 

Mess,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  par- 
ticular company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink  and  associate 
together,  whence  measmctU^  one  of  the 
number  thus  associated.  In  military  hit- 
guage,me«5  denotes  a  sort  of  military  ordi- 
nary, for  the  maintenanoe  of  which  eveiy 
officer,  who  takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  pay.  These 
associations  of  officers,  m  the  En^^lish  ar- 
mies, exist  not  merely  in  ume  ot  peace, 
but  even  in  the  field ;  and  foreigners  are 
surprised  at  the  degree  to  wbicii  the  na- 
tional love  of  comfort  prevails,  even  amid 
the  fatigues  of  service,  leading  the  officers 
X6  carry  with  them  loads  of  table  equipage, 
thereby  adding  to  the  cumbrous  baggage 
of  an  English  army.  In  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  English  military  life,  the  mess 
is  conspicuous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  im- 
agined that  these  social  meetings,  when  the 
toUs  of  service  are  suspended,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  heightened  by 
iui»nc;  when  the  restraints  of  mihtary  eti- 
quette are  rslaxed,  and  a  soklier-like  frank- 
ness prevails  |  when  the  young  express 
their  hopes,  and  the  older  rehte  their  ex- 
periences,—«re  among  the  bright  spots  of 
.Britiah  nulhary  Mfs.    Several  armiea,  par- 


ticularly the  Prusiiaii,  have  attempted,  in 
tiineof  peaoe^to  imitate  the  English  mess, 
but  withput  being  able  to  copy  it  fully. 

Messa  ni  Voce  (Jtalian)  signifies,  in  ^ 
music,  the  gradual  swell  and  diminishing  of 
the  tones.  It  takes  place  in  notes  of  l^g 
duration,  especially  upon  fertnates  (q.  v.), 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  cadence.  On 
the  duration  of  the  note^  the  gradation  in 
the  pianOf  crescendo,  forte  and  decrescendo 
must  depend.  In  shorter  notes,  less  gra- 
dation takes  plaoe.  The  mesaa  di  voce 
requires  the  singer  to  have  his  breatl)  en- 
tirely under  his  control.  If  well  execut- 
ed, it  has  a  veiy  fine  efleci ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  erroneous 
practice  of  many  singers,  to  begin  every 
tone  /)tana,  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
strength ;  neither  ought  it  to  occur  too  fre- 
quently. 

Messali  A198  (in  the  8yriac),  or  Euchetes 
(in  Greek,  that  is,  praying  ptct[de)^  also  En- 
thusiasts, and  Pneumatists  (as  they  called 
themselves) ;  the  members  of  a  heretieal 
sect,  which  arose  in  Mesopotamia  about 
tlie  year  360,  and  was  introduced  l^ 
Adelphius  (one  of  their  teachers),  in  the 
fourth  century,  into  Syria.  The  Messa- 
hans  insisted  upon  the  incessant  exercise 
of  prayer,  which  they  considered  as  alone 
sulficieut  for  salvation.  They  did  not 
labor,  but  supported  themselves  by  beg- 
ging, and  gave  themselves  up  to  fanciral 
speculation,  which  explains  both  their 
confused  notions  of  Christianity,  founded 
on  Oriental  mysticism,  and  resemliling 
Manicheism,  aud  also  their  expectauon  of 
being  able  by  prayer  to  arrive  at  such  a 
degixie  of  perfection  that  in  it  aH  sin  would 
be  of  niBcessity  removed.  With  this  arc 
also  connected  those  ascetic,  and,  in  part, 
indecem  excesses  and  strange  convulsions, 
of  which  they  were  accused,  those  divine 
revelations  and  visk)ns,  of  which  they 
boasted,  and  their  contemjit  of  the  church. 
Ni^twithstanding  the  ojiposition  and  de- 
nunciations of  councils,  empcrora  and 
bishopS)  Messalians  of  both  sexes  con- 
tinued to  ^xist,  although  not  in  large  num- 
bers, amonr  the  Oriental  Christians,  till 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
modem  Messalians,  or  Bogoiniii,  who  are 
oflen  improperly  confounded  with  this 
sect,  are  more  neariy  connected  with  the 
Poulicians.  (q.  v.) 

Messalina,  1,  Valeria.  This  notorious 
Roman  empress,  tlte  daughter  of  Measala 
Burbatus,  and  wife  to  the  emperor  Ckiu- 
dius,  has  left  behind  her  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing surpassed,  in  licentiousness,  the  most 
amndoned  women  of  any  age.  She  had 
all  the  tnalea  belonging  to  the  houachoki 
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of  the  emt^eror  for  bdr  lovere ;  offioen, 
soldiers,  slaves,  players — nothing  was  too 
low  for  hen  Not  satisfied  with  her  own 
shame;  she  even  compelled  the  most  uohle 
Roman  ladies  to  commit,  in  her  presence, 
similar  excesses..  Whosoever  did  not  com- 
ply with  her  wishes  she  punished  with 
deatlu  She  at  length  went  so  far  as.  dur- 
iiig  the  liietime  of  her  husband,  publicly 
to  marry  Caius  Silius,  a  senator.  Nawis- 
8US,  a  fi-eedman  and  favorite  of  the  empe- 
ror, formerly  a  paramour  of  the  empress, 
discovered  to  Claudius,  who  was  then 
alisent  from  Rome,  this  new  act  of  infamy 
on  tlie  part  of  Messalina.  But  Claudius 
delayed  to  punish  her,  and  Narcissus, 
seehig  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the 
empress  should  succeed  in  recovering  the 
fevorof  her  weak  and  uifatuated  husband, 
gave  orders  to  his  friends  to  murder  her 
secretly  (A.  D.  4<J).— 2.  Statilia  Messalina ; 
tiie  third  wife  or  Nero,  on  whose  death 
she  returned  to  private  life.  She  then 
devoted  lierself  to  the  study  of  ok)queuce 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  acquired  some 
celebrity, 
'     Messana.    (See  Messina,) 

Mess£  Concertate  (taiian);  masses 
in  which  the  recitation  is  intermixed  with 
chorusea 

Messe  di  Capblla  ;  an  expression  ap- 
plied by  tlie  Italians  to  masses  sung  b^ 
the  grand  chorus.  In  these  composi- 
tions, various  *  ibgues,  double  counter- 
points, and  other  ehiborate  qualifications, 
are  always  required. 

Messenia  ;  a  countrr  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  capital  was  Messene  (Mavromati),  with 
the  mountain  fortress  Ithome;  Mothoue 
(Modon),  Korone  (Coron)and  Pylos  (Nav- 
erino),  with  the  strong-hokl  Pheree,  now 
Calamata,  were  its  principal  ports.  On 
its  southern  coast  lay  the  Messenian  gulf 
(now  the  gulf  of  Coron).  A  ridge  of 
mount  Taygetus  separated  Messene  ih)m 
6parta.  Messeuia  is  celebrated  for  the 
long  suuggle  of  its  inhabitants  with  the 
Lacedeemonians,  in  defence  of  their  lib- 
erty. In  the  first  Messenian  war  (743 — 
734  B.  C),  the  Lacedseraonians  with  the 
Athenians  invaded  Messenia,  notwith- 
standing the  proposal  of  the  Messenian 
\anf  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the  Ara- 
nhictyouic  council.  For  20  years,  the 
Messeuians  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
under  their  king  Aristoderous,  who,  m 
consequence  of  an  answer  of  the  Delpluc 
oracle,  which  jprottused  tliem  the  victoiy 
on  condition  otthe  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  m 
.  the  ro^al  fiuuily/  ^S&eed  his  own  tbugh- 


ter  as  die  vicdm.  Her  lover^  to  sate  her 
life,  declared  her  to  be  pregnant  by  him- 
self, and  Aristodemus,  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence, stabbed  her  whh  his  own  hand, 
and  caused  her  to  be  opened  and  sacri- 
ficed. Tlie  Messenians,  though  for  some 
time  succcssfiil,  were  finally  obliged  to 
submit  by  the  loss  of  Ithome.  About  40 
yeare  after,  they  again  rose;  and  thus 
commenced  the  second  Messenian  war 
(685  B.  C.l  which  ended  in  their  mibju- 
eation.  (&ce  •^risiomencs,)  A  part  of  the 
Messenians  are  said  to  have  emigrated  to 
Sicily,  and  there  to  have  founded  Messana 
(see  Messina),  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
Zanclo  (668  B.  C).  After  JJOO  years  of 
servitude,  the  IIek)ts  U\,  v.)  and  Messe- 
nians took  up  arms.  This  third  Messe- 
nian war  lasted  ten  years  (46&— 455B.  C), 
and  resulted  hi  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Mes- 
senians from  the  Peloponnesus.  Epaii^- 
nondus  restored  tliem.  -They  rebuik  Mes- 
sene (369  B.  C),  and  maintained  thetr 
independence  till  the  country  was  con- 
quered by  tlie  Ronuins.  Tlte  Messenians 
remained  true  to  tlicir  customs,  manners 
and  language,  through  all  clinnges  of  for- 
tune. Delavi^e  (q.  v.)  lias  called  his 
elegies  Messentennes,  In  modem  Greece 
as  organized  ance  the  revolution,  two  of 
the  seven  departments  of  the  Morea,  in 
the  south-western  part  of  tlie  peninsula, 
have  received  tlie  names  of  Upper  Messtnia 
and  Ltnoer  Messenia, 

Messekius,  John,  bom  at  Wadstena,  in 
East  Gothland,  m  1584^  was  a  Swedish 
historian.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.  v.),  and 
became  professor  of  law  and  politics  at 
Upsal.  His  fame  exposed  him  to  €nvy, 
aiid  his  enemies  accused  him,  in  1615,  of 
corresponding  secredy  with  the  German 
emperor  Sigismond,  on  which  he  wsb 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Ife 
died  in  confinement,  in  1637.  Of  his 
writings,  the  principal  is  Joan,  Messemi 
Scondta  fnot  Scandia)  iUustrata^  sen  Chro- 
nologta  at  Rebus  SccnduB,  hoe  est  SueciOf 
DanuBj  jVorweguE,  &c.  (Stockholm,  1710, 
14  vols.,  folio).  His  son  Amokl  was  exe- 
cuted in  1651,  on  account  of  a  libel  against 
the  queen  and  the  senate.  This  Ubd  was 
written  by  John,  son  of  Amokl,  wha  was 
then  but  17  years  old.  The  father,  how- 
ever, had  been  accessary  to  it.  John 
shared  his  fate. 

Messiah;  a  Hebrew  word,  signifyJDg 
the  anointed  ,*  in  the  Greek  truislation 
XPfT^t,  whence  Christ  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  applied  to  the  wbokiL 
Jewish  people,  to  the  priests,  to  the  kinA 
(M^e  Ijm*b  anointed V-ia  the  on^iooli 
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**Me8Biah'*i  and  eren  to  Gentile  kSngi. 
In  the  booKS  of  the  prophets,  however,  it 
began  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  SavicHr  and  Redeemerof  the  Jewish 
nation,  and,  m  this  sense,  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  extension  of  its 
meanhigso  as  to  signify  the  Savior  of  all 
men.  The  Jews  deny  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  come,  and  still  expect  the  restoration 
of  their  state  and  nation  from  his  arrival 
(See  JetcSf  and  JesusJ) 

Messier,  Cliarles,  an  astronomer,  bom 
at  Badouviller,  in  Lorraine,  in  1730,  went 
to  Paris  at  die  age  of  20,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  astronomer  DeliUe,  in  copy- 
ing and  drawing  maps«  Delille,  who  was 
struck  with  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  asU'on- 
omy,  obtained  a  situation  for  hnn,  and,  in 
17&,  the  observation  of  xiie  comet,  which 
then  occupied  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mei^  was  intrusted  to  him.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  the  comet  whose 
return  Halley  had  predicted  in  1759 ;  and 
lie  carefiilly  observed  the  ne^ly-discov- 
ered  planet  Uranus.  A  telescope,  a  quad- 
rant, and  a  pendulum,  were  his  only  in- 
struments. His  sight  was  remarkably 
keen,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  objects 
of  search  before  other  observers.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  fbrmer  ap- 
pointments, but  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions through  the  reim  of  terror,  and  was 
aflerwai^ds  appointed  a  member  of  the 
institute,  of  tlie  board  of  longitude,  and  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  He  died  in  1817,  at 
the  ase  of  86.  His  observations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Mhnoires  of  the  academy, 
and  in  the  Connaissance  des  Temps. 

Messina  (anciently  J^<»«ana) ;  a  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  lying  on  the  strait 
called  the  Pharos  o/MesstnOymth  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor;  lat.  38°  11'  N.;  Ion. 
15°  34'  E.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and 
paved  with  lava,  cut  into  blocks  two  feet 
square.  Since  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
the  houses  have  been  reouilt,  of  fewer 
stories.  The  population  is  55,000;  30 
convents  and  about  60  churches,  four 
seminaries  of  education,  several  asylums 
for  the  poor,  hospitals,  and  morUt  dipieth^ 
a  senate-house,  a  royal  and  an  episcopal 
palace,  are  among  the  public  buildings. 
It  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  and  exports  silks, 
wines,  oil,  firuits,  wool,  &c.  The  cathe- 
dral is  dedicate(!(  to  the  viran,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  the  city,  under  the  title  of 
Madonna  delta  LtUerOy  and  contains  a  let- 
ter in  the  hand-writing  of  tifie  virgin  to  the 
Messinians,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  an  arm  of 
fit  Paul,  and  the  skull  of  Maiy  Magdalen ! 

TOL.  VIII.  87 


The  city  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in 
1743,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1783.    (See  SicUy,) 

Mestizos,  or  Metis  (Spanish,  nuxed). 
In  countries  where  Spanish  Europeans 
have  settled  and  intermingled  witn  the 
natives,  the  descendants  are  called  MesH" 
zos.  In  Mexico,  the  European  Spaniards 
were  called  Chapelones^  or  Gochvpines. 
The  pure  descendants  of  Ehiropeans  are 
called  Creoles  (q.  v.),  in  similar  countries. 
The  Mestizo  is  described  as  having  a  trans- 
parent skin,  a  thin  beard,  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of  the  eyes. 
If  a  Metis  marry  with  a  white,  the  fiiiits 
of  the  union  differ  but  slighUy  from  a 
European. 

Mesto  (BaUan) ;  a  term  significative 
of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of  per- 
formance« 

Mestre  nE  Camp;  formerly  tlie  title 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  French  service.  Ho 
was  distinguished  by  this  appellation  on 
account  of  there  being  a  colonel-general 
hi  the  cavalry.  The  chief  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  was  also  formerly  so  caUed. 

Mesue^  a  name  riven  to  the  author  of 
several  ancient  Arabic  works  on  medicine, 
which  were  early  translated  into  Latin. 
They  are  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authority  for  a 
time,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  com- 
mented upon  down  to  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury. There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  name  itself,  and  the  hfe  of 
the  auti)or.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup 
pose  tlie  existence  of  two  physicians  of 
this  name,  an  elder  one,  who  was  body 
physician  to  the  famous  caliph  Haroun  al 
Raschid  (q.  v.),  and  to  several  other  ca- 
liphs, and  died  at  Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851. 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  successor, 
Almamon,  employed  him  to  translate  sev- 
eral works  from  the  Greek.  The  younger 
Mesne  was  bom  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  a 
pupil  of  Avicenna.  His  works  on  medi- 
cine, translated  into  Latin,  were  common 
text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  v^re  commented  upon 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mesuraoo,  Cape.    (See  LiberieL) 

Meta  ;  a  Greek  preposition  (ittrd)  of  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  It  is  used  in 
numerous  compound  w6rds,  which  have 
been  adopted  m  English,  and,  in  this 
case,  generally  means  urUK,  over,  beyond^ 
after. 

Metal  ;  the  most  numerous  class 
of  tmdeoompounded  chemical  bodies,  dis- 
tingtiished  by  the  foUowing  general  char- 
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fecten :  1,  They  possess  a  peenliar  lustre^ 
which  cx>iitinues  in  th«  streak  and  in  their 
siniillest  fragments.  2.  They  are  fusible 
by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre 
and  opacity.  3.  They  are  all  (except 
selenium)  good  conductors,  botli  of  elec^ 
tricity  and  caloric.  4  Many  bf  them  may 
'  be  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  are 
called  malUabk ;  or  under  the  rolling-press, 
and  are  called  kumnahle;  or  drawh  into 
wire,  and  are  called  ductiU,  5.  When 
their  saline  combinations  are  electrized, 
the  metals  separate  at  the  negative  pole. 
6.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, they  generally  take  fire,  and, 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  tliese 
three  elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite 
proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy,  or 
saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metallic 
lustre  and  ductility, -called  oxides^  chlorides^ 
or  iodides,  7.  They  are  capable  of  com- 
bining in  their  melted  state  vnih  each 
other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  consti- 
tuting alloys.  8.  Most  of  them  combing 
in  definite  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  forming  bodies  firequently  of 
a  semi-metallic  lustre ;  and  others  unite 
with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  boron,  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid   com* 

runds.  Their  names  are  as  fbllows; 
platinum,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  palladi- 
uni,  5.  mercury,  6.  copper,  7.  iron,  8.  tin, 
9.  lead,  10.  nickel,  11.  cadmium,  12.  zinc, 
13.  bismuth,  14.  antinwny,  15.  man^- 
nese,  16.  cobalt,  17.  telitinuns  18.  arsenic, 
19.  chromium,  20.  molybdenum,  21.  tung- 
sten, 22.  columbium,  JS.  selenium,  24.  os- 
mium, 25.  rhodium,  26.  iridium,  27.  ura- 
nium, 28.  titanium,  29.  ceiium,  30.  potas* 
sium,  31.  sodium,  32.  lithium,  33.  calci- 
um, 34.  barium,  35.  strontium^  36.  mag- 
t  iiesium,  37.  yttrium,  38.  glucinum,  2&. 
tluminurn,  40.  zirconium,  41.  silicium, 
42.  thorinum.*  The  first  12  are  malle- 
able, and  so  are  the  3Uth,  31st,  and  32(L 
in  their  congealed  state.  Xhe  first  16 
yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral,  salifiable 
bases.  The  metals  17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  22 
and  23  are  acidifiable  by  combination 
with  oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of  the  rest, 
up  to  the  30th,  little  is  known.  The 
remaining  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

Metallk^ues;  a  kind  of  Austrian  stocks, 
80  called  because  the  interest  is  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  not,  fike  the  ia- 
terust  of  other  stocks,  in  paper  mone^. 
The  name  was  afterwards  used  also  in 

*  T«>  this  list  we  most  now  add  vanadiutti,  a 
aew  iDoial,  jua  discoverod  by  Sc«trom,  diKeotor 
•f  the  ux>ii  mines  of  FaiUuD,  ia  Scaadinavia.  ' 


other  countries,  for  im^tanee,  m  ^ussiay 
for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. 

Metalloid,  in  chemistry ;  a  natne  giv- 
en at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  die  earths.  Theie  bodies,  having  been 
fi)imd  to  be  completely  metallic,  are  now- 
classed  with  the  other  metals,  and  no  dis- 
tinction is  necessary. 

METALLURaY,METALLUEOIcCHEHlSTRr, 

is  diat  part  of  chemistty  which  teochea  the 
combinations  and  analyses  of  metals.  Ithas 
been  much  cultivated  of  late. 

Metamorphosis  (from  the  Greek  /ier« 
(see  Jl/eto)  and  lutpfpfi,  the  form);  a  changs 
of  ft>rm,  used  also  for  an  entire  change  of 
the  subject.  The  active  imagination  of 
nations  in  an  early  sta^  of  history,  in- 
dulges itself  in  represenung  metamorpho- 
ses of  men,  beasts,  plants,  stones,  &c.,  and 
these  productions  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion enter  into  their  reli^on,  philosophy, 
poetry  (generally  at  first  identical).  Sur- 
rounded by  the  coi)stant  metamorphoses 
of  nature,  and  seeking,  as  man  always  does, 
to  connect  eflfects  and  causes,  yet  unable, 
from  his  limited  knowledge,  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  he  is  led  to  ascril)e  many  changest, 
which  riper  ages  find  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  eternal  laws,  to  sudden  meta- 
morphoses. To  these  he  resorts  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  his  present  con- 
dition (which  perplex  the  mind  of  man  ia 
the  infancy  of  society  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vanced cultivation),  and,  by  a  series  of 
metamorphoses,  accounts  for  the  unde- 
ikiable  connexion  between  man,  nature 
mid  providence.  To  all  this  we  must 
add  tlio  great  interest  which  attends  the 
story  of  metamorphoses.  Even  in  this 
reflecting  age,  in  which  cool  undci-stand- 
iog  seems  to  have  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy, who  can  read,  without  interest,  the 
tales  of  stranffe  transformations  contained 
in  the  Arabian  Nights — those  wild  pro- 
ductions of  a  creative  imagination  ?  Of 
Uie  metamorphoses  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, while  some  starde  the  sober  taste  of 
our  age,  others  belong  to  the  sweete^ 
productions  of  poetry.  The  popular  be 
lief  hi  metamorplioses  has  by  no  means 
subsided  entirelv  in  all  Christian  coun- 
tries. In  natUFul  history,  the  word  mttc^ 
morphosis  is  used  sometimes  for  any 
change  in  the  organisation  of  matter,  as, 
for  instance,  the  transformation  of  food  or 
rain  into  animal  or  vegetable  organic  sub- 
stances, but  more  particulariy  for  those 
sudden  changes  hi  the  form  of  things^ 
which  are  obvious  and  interesting  even  to 
ordinary  observation,  as  the  change  of  the 
pupa  inta  a  butterflv. 
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Mbtaphok  (Cfredc,  /tfrofdptf,  ihmi  itn-a,  la 
preposition  oAeD  signifying  in  compound 
words,  over,  and  ^p«,  I  carry) ;  a  figure  of 
ifaetoric,  bj  which  a  word  is  traiisfeiTed 
from  ihe  subject  to  which  it  properly  be- 
loDgSy  and  applied  to  another  which  has 
bfme  similitude  to  its  proper  subject,  witii 
«  view  to  give  impres^enesB  to  the  latter. 
^he  metaphor  may  be  merely  in  an  epi- 
thet or  an  atediiary  term,  as  •*<  winged 
haste,'*  the  "spring  of  Kfe,**  &c.,  or  in  the 
flMBQ  subject  of  a  sentence,  as  when  a 
hero  is  called  a  limy  a  minister  a  pillar  of 
4ke  Mtty  &c.  In  req)ect  to  the  points  of 
eomparison,  the  metaphor  may  either  put 
MfDething  animate  or  intellectual  for 
■omething  inanimate  and  material;  for 
instance,  "the  wrath  of  the  sea,"  "the 
IxHintifbi  earth,"  to  represent  nature  ad  if 
^dowed  with  will;  or,  inc*  versdy  may 
flttbstitiHe  the  nhysical  for  the  spiritual, 
ae^'^tbe  stare  of  his  merits  will  shine  from 
ttA  eight  of  the  grave.^'  A^  the  impres* 
sloDS  which  we  receive  through  the  senses 
ore  the  liveliest,  the  designation  of  things 
spiritual  by  images  tafcen  from  the  mate- 
nsi  workl  may  often  produce  a  striking 
eifl&ct  Thhrdly,  a  metaphor  may  consist 
hi  tlie  transfer  of  a  term  from  one  thing 
to  another,  MWtis  under  the  same  great 
division  6f  matenal  or  spiritual,  but  sub* 
sdtuting  the  more  familiar  fbr  the  less, 
as  when  we  speak' of  the  "silver  moon." 
Brevity  and  power  are  the  characteris- 
tic excellences  of  the  metaphor;  nov- 
eky  shows  the  original  wit.  Unex- 
pected contrast  may  produce  an  effect 
sublime  and  ridiculbus  in  the  highest 
degree.  Jean  Paul,  in  hi&  Vorschtde  der 
Aesthetik  says, "  The  metaphor  is  the  proof 
of  the  unity  of  both  worlds  (spiritual  and 
physical).  The  metaphors  of  all  nations 
are  similar,  and  none  calls  error  light,  or 
truth  darkness."  Liveliness  of  concep- 
tion, comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  ac- 
tivity of  imannadon,  are  necessary  to 
produce  good  raetaphore,  which  often 
produce  great  effects,  sometimes  to  the 
prejudice,  of  sober  reasoning.  He  who 
wishes  to  study  metaphore  must  read  the 
Old  Testament  and  Shakspeare.  A  slight 
consideration  will  ishow  us  how  constant' 
ly  we  speak  in  metaphors,  and  that  we 
convey  most  abstract  ideas  by  metaphors 
of  the  second  kind ;  thus.  He  is  co/rf  towards 
me,  He  is  large  minded,  &c.  It  is  main- 
tuned  by  many,  that  all  language  began 
by  the  <ieBignation  of  objects  and  actions 
afiecting  the  senses,  and  that  when  the 
xDind  began  to  abstract,  man  was  ohliged 
to  use  bis  stock  of  words  for  abstract 
jtauS|  BO  that  afl  woids^  tf  we  had  tho 


means  to  trace  them,  woidd  be  foimd  to 
tefer  originally  to  things  material,  wLiclb 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  often  the  case.  In 
the  speculative  sciences,  morals,  meta- 
l^ysics,  politics,  &c.,  metaphors,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  rank  of  illusim 
tions,  iMve  oflen  been  treated  as  if  thej 
had  an  independent  m^aninff,  and  have 
been  made  the  fbundatioii  or  reasonings. 
No  philosophy  deserves  this  reproach 
more  severely  tlian  the  most  recent  phi- 
losophy of  Germany,  which  oflcn  takes 
ingenious  metaphors  as  Explanations  of 
truth. 

Metaphysics.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  all 
that  surrounds  me  ?  What  is  mind,  soul, 
existence,  perception,  feeling,  thought? 
What  is  evil  ?  ^Sf  hat  iS  time,  space,  cnuse, 
effect?  What  is  truth  ?  What  is  necessity  ? 
What  is  freedom?  Can  we  know  any 
thing  witli  certainty?  Questions  of  thifii 
character  are  condnunlly  suggesting  their 
selves  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  one  of 
his  distinguishinff  character isucs  to  l^ok 
for  causes,  and  tc  establish  relatlc^d 
among  the  numberless  phenomena  around 
him,  and  within  him;  to  separate  tb6 
genetic  from  the  special,  and  to  reduce 
the  whole  system  of  things  to  harmoni- 
ous order.  His  acauisitions  and  adr 
vancement  are  all  owuig  to  this  disposi- 
tion, ineradicably  planted  in  his  soul  by 
his  Creator.  The  rudest  si)ecuIations  of 
uncivilized  man,  and  the  profoundest 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  alike  proofs 
that  this  desire  cannot  be  extinguished, 
this  anxious  feeling  cannot  be  lulled  into 
aoathy.  All  investigations  relating  to 
tnese  great  questions  helong  to  what  has 
been  called,  tJiough  arbitrarily, mdopA^^ic*. 
Such  speculations  it  is  neither  |K)ssible 
nor  desirable  to  check,  though  they  may 
result  in  but  distant  approximations  to 
truth.  Revealed  religion  does  not  attempt 
to  repress  them,  and  even  if  the  end  of 
the  whole  should  be  that  the  search  was 
vain,  this  itself  would  be  a  fact  of  the 
highest  interest.  A  man  who  contemns 
metaphysics  must  think  his  own  nature 
nnworthy  of  examination.  Metaphys- 
ical inquiries,  uideed,  have  oflen  been 
disfiffured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitmry 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  rjRceiv- 
ed  homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long 
hidden  truth;  but  the  same  has  taken 
place  m  regard  to  religion  and  politics, 
ai>d  an  the  great  subjects  which  strongly 
stir  the  soul  of  man.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  all  these  aberrations,  and 
even  absurdities,  tnournfbl  as  they  may 
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!«!  are  interetdng.— ^Amoiig  tho  writings 
cf  Aristotle,  on  natural  subjects,  are 
0ome  which  treat  particularly  of  the 
original  causes  of  all  existence.  When 
tiic  various  treatises  of  that  philosofUier 
were  fkst  arranged  by  his  commentators, 
ti.^  latter  received  a  place  afler  the  others, 
and,  not  having  a  special  title,  were  dcsig- 
natad  in  the  older  manuscripts  es  ra  lurd 
T^  <i/(7iira,  that  is,  qfler  the  ireatisea  oti  nature ; 
and  oC  tliis  the  schoolmen  formed  the 
barbarous  word  mtiaphmica ;  and  as  the 
subjects  which  Aristotle  treats  in  these 
chapters  are  purely  speculative,  metar 
physics  was  considered  the  science  of 
eeneral  speculation,  and  of  tilings  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  tlie  senses.  This 
science  was  not  new ;  its  eiemeuts  were 
spread  through  all  plulosophical  systems; 
and  that  whicli  bearB  the  name  of  AristDtle, 
being  but  a  collection  of  considerations  on 
t!ie  principles  of  things,  on  general  terms, 
axioms,  causes,  the  properties  of  eodsteuce, 
substance,  matter,  motion,  space,  time, 
God,  tlie  immaterial  and  eternal  intelUr 
gences  who  preside  over  die  movement 
of  the  heavenly  spheres,  forms  but  part 
of  it ;  for  metaphysics  comprehends  every 
thing  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind, 
God,  nature,  the  soul,  and  all  tlie  concep- 
tions which  result  from  the  rational  exer* 
cise  of  our  faculties.  Few  philosophers 
have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  vast 
domain  of  metaphysics;  generally  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  one  of  its 
parts,  and  have  treated  it  according  to 
their  difierent  genius.  Some  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  promptings  of  a 
lively  and  exalted  imagination;  others 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  cool  analy- 
sis; some  have  employed  themselves  in 
speculation,  others  in  observation ;  and  in 
regard  to  observation,  some  have  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  facts  perceptible  by 
the  senses ;  some  to  tlie  phenomena  with- 
in us,  moral  and  intellectual  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  class  has  exercised  itself 
exclusively  in  either  of  these  ways,  but 
ench  bos  had  a  favorite  path,  to  which 
the  others  weie  subordinate.  Thus  tlie 
Oriental  philosophy  observes  little,  reasons 
freely,  analyzes  not  at  all,  and  imagines 
constantly.  It  creates  and  sets  in  acdon 
supernatural  beings,  suggests  mysterious 
causes  and  arbitrary  analogies,  and  peo- 
ples space  with  spirits  standing  between 
God  and  men.  The  dogma  of  the  two 
principles  and  the  system  of  emanations 
fonn  the  baas  of  this  theological  philoso- 
phy. Traces  of  these  sublime  visions 
apjVar  in  the  metaphysics  of  Pythagoras 
and    Pluto.     Aristotle,   in  the  treatises 


al^ve  mentioDei,  menStf  gires  wfast 
other  philosophers  have  said  reapedkig 
subjects  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  and  often  only  biniB  at  what » to 
be  sought,  without  declaring  that  it  m 
found.  The  great  authority  which  Aris- 
totle enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  * 
little  actual  knowledge  respecting  the  iaiwi 
of  exist^uce^  iinltiood  his  pretendMllbUow- 
ers  to  ibrm  from  his  philoeophical  ftngmeoli 
what  they  thought  a  connected  and  well 
founded  ^stem,  which  served  as  a  oaooa 
■for  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  Eren 
the  oldest  commentauns  of  Aristotle  <fi* 
reeled  their  endeavors  to  this  point ;  but 
metaphysics,  as  an  independent  ^cieaeei 
was  developed  by  the  sehooln^en  of  the 
middle  ages  (Thomas  Aouinas,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  William  Occam,  ana  otbera),  and  was 
cultivated  (if,  indeed,  xhis  wora  can  be 
given  to  their  way  of  treating  science)  se 
much  the  more  as  all  other  sciences  had 
been  forgotten.  Not  until  the  seventeeatb 
century  was  the  metapbysic&of  the  school- 
men undermined  by  tlie  introduction  of  a 
critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Hobbes,  apfieared  in  Ekigfand; 
Th.  Campanella,  in  Italy;  Descartes,  in 
France,  as  adversaries  of  the  Ari8toC«iian 
school-philosophy.  More  details  and  m 
condnuation  of  the  historical  sketch  vrill 
be  found  in  tlie  ardcle  PkUoaophiff  b^ 
tdUdwd^  as  well  as  some  account  of 
the  most   im|K>rtant   systems   of  meta- 

Sbysics.  It  has  become  customary  lo 
esignate  the  theoretical  principles  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge  as  the  meto- 
physics  of  a  science.  The  French,  in 
particular,  have  considered  metaphys- 
ics in  this  light,  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  abstract  speculation^ 
though  a  different  snirit  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  their  latest  philosophical 
writers. 

McTAPONTUs ;  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who 
married  Theana.    (See  Theana,) 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domeni* 
CO  Buonaventura ;  bom  at  Assisi,  1696. 
His  true  name  was  Trapassi,  and  his 
fiither  was  a  conunon  soldier.  His  poeti- 
cal talents  were  early  awakened,  particu- 
larly by  the  reading  of  Tasso,  and,  while 
yet  a  child,  were  displajred  in  making 
rhymes,  and  in  improvisations:  thelatter, 
however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
nounce,  on  account  of  his  sensibility  to 
nervous  excitement.  The  celebrated 
Gravina,  who  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  took  him  under 
bis  protection,  called  him  (by  a  transla- 
tion of  his  name  into  Greek)  MetasiasiOf 
paid  great  atto^iticsi  to  hjta  eduoatlou,  audi 
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OD  his  detttfaf  in  1717^  left  kim  bis  wheie 
estate.  The  young  poet,  being  thus 
placed  in  an  easy  condition,  devot^  hiin-> 
self  to  his  fikTorite  study,  and,  under  the 
ffuidaBce  of  the  celebrated  singw  Maria 
Romanina  (afterwnds  BalgareDi),  created' 
the  modem  Italian  opera.  He  had  al* 
veady  produced  an  opera,  U  GmatiM,  in 
liis  fourteenth  year.  In  17^4,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  dramatic,  poe^  witli  the 
Didone  abbandonaUty  which  was  brougitt 
out  at  Naples  with  Saiti^  music,  and  in 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  depicted 
his  own  connexion  with  Romanin&  His 
success  was  such  that  Charles  VI  in* 
Tited  him  to  Vienna  in  1729,  and  ap- 
pointed him  poet  laureate  (poetacetcaneo) 
Inth  a  pension  o€  4000  cniiideis.  Theneo- 
iorward  no  gala  toi^  place  at  couit 
which  was  not  graced  by  liis  Tersesi 
Ferdinand  VI  of  Spain,  who  was  de* 
Mgfated  with  his  operas,  in  which  Farinel* 
M  (q.  Y.\  performed^  sent  the  poet  a  flatter- 
ing token  of  a|iprobation.  Metastasio 
eonstantly  declined  all  the  distinotions 
which  Charles  Vl  and  Mariit  Theresa 
were  desirous  to  confer  on  him,  and  died 
'  in  176S.  Pius  VI,  who  was  then  at  Vien^ 
na,  .visited  him  in  person,  and  sent  turn 
his  apostolical  benediction  in  articuU  mar^. 
U$,  The  most  in^iortant  of  Meuistasio's 
works  are  his  operas  and  musical  cantatas^ 
which  have  appeared  in  numerous  edi- 
tions. A  nmth  edition  of  his  Opert  dro'^ 
maHche-  was  published  in  Venice  in  1748 ; 
a  better  edition  is  that  of  Turin  (1757, 14 
vols.).  His  complete  works,  published  in 
Venice  (1781,  16  vols.)  contain  his  life. 
His  Opere  votthame  appeared  at  Vienna 
(1795, 3  vols.).  Metastasio's  purity,  clear- 
ness, elegance  acwl  grace  of  style,  the  har^ 
mony,  sweetness,  ease,  and  expressive 
chytfam  of  his  arte,  canzonets  .and  songs, 
have  rendered  him  a  classic  among  the 
JMians.  No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  pos- 
"sessed  in  a  higher  degree  |he  power  of 
embracing  the  most .  essential  circum- 
stances of  a  poetical  situation  in  a  narrow 
compass.  The  songs,  with  which  his 
personages  retire,  are  almost  always  the 
meet  concise  and  natural  expression  of  the 
state  of  tlie  feelings.  His  representations 
of  the  passions  are,  however,  senml ;  his 
pathos  equally  des^tute  of  icidividual 
character,  and  of  general  contemplation* 
Be  is  throughout  musical,  and  never 
picturesque.  His  melodies  are  light  and 
)>lee8icig,  bitf  are  frequently  repeated 
with  little  variation :  when  one  has  read 
several  of  his  pieces,  one  is  acquainted 
with  alL  The  fffUlantry  of  his  heroes  and, 
the  fondness  of  his  heroineB  ^re,  perhape^ 
37* 


less  to  behfanned  than  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects whose  serious  character  makes 
trifling  out  of  place.  His  tragic  attempts 
iailed.  His  astonishing  success  Uirough 
all  Europe,  and  particuiarly  at  courts,  was 
owing  partly  to  his  being .  not  '•uly  in 
office,  but  in  manner,  a  court  poet,  bril- 
liant end  superficial,  arraying  prosaic 
thoughts  in  a  poetical  style,  always  pr&- 
servinff  a  courtly  elegance,  with  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
prieties of  higli  life,  he  could  not  tail  to 
please  in  tlie  courtly  worki.  Few  of  his 
operas  have  maintained  a  place  on  the 
stage,  on  account  of  the  change  in  the 
miuncal  taste. 

Metastasis,  in  medicine;  tlie  trans- 
fer of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  tlie  body 
to  another^  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  siic- 
ceseded  by  a  solution. 

Mbtaurus;  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  seme  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  The  river  Metamiis  falls  into  the 
Adriatic 

Metklik.    (See  I^sbos,) 

MMTEhLA ;  tlie  wife  of  Sylla. 

sMetelli;  the  surname  of  tlie  family, 
of  the  Cflecilii,  at  Rome,  the  most  known 
of  whom  were  a  general,  who  defeated 
die  Achasans,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded 
Macedonia,  ^^;  ^.  CcBcUiuSf  who  ren- 
dered himself  illnstnous  by  his  successes 
against  Jugurtha,  the  Numidian  king, 
m>m  which  he  was  sumamed  JVi^nidicus, 
He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated 
Marius  (q.  V.)  as  his  lieutenant,  and  soon 
had  cause  to  repent  of  the  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  him- 
self to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of 
bis  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome»and  accused  of  cxtprtiou  and  ill- 
management.  Marius  was  appointed  his 
successor  to  finish  the  Numidjan  war,  and 
Metellus  wtis  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 
tp  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  knif^hts,  wiio  observed  that  the 
probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  eicploits,  were  stronger  proofs  of  his 
innocence  than  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments.— Another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  Palladiima,  when  Vesta's  tem- 

Ele  was  on  flre.  He  was  then  high  priest. , 
le  lost  his  siffht  and  one  of  his  ariTts  in 
doing  it,  and  the  senate,  to  reward  his 
zeal  and  pietv,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  chariot, 
an  honor  wliich  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Cartliamnians,  &c. — Q.  Cceoi- 
tuff,  a  general  who  conquered  Crete  aiui 
Macedonia,   and  was   sumamed   Mact' 
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Metempstcbosis  (Greek^  fhmi  ^imt,  lii»* 
yond,  tVf  in,  and  t//vx<>o»f  I  animate) ;  tran»* 
migration ;  the  passage  of  the  bouI  front 
one  body  to  another. — Mtten9omato9iM 
(from  ftcTOj  beyond,  and  cMw^n^w,  I  em- 
body|  has  a  similar  meaning.  Oenerally 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls 
implies  some  ehange  in  the  soul  itself 
fbr  better  or  worse,  for  piuificatioa  or 
punishment.  (See  Ihrinsmigraiion  ^ 
Souls,) 

MKTEMPTOSIS,(frOm/icrn,  after,  and  iriifr*», 

I  fall) ;  a  term  in  chronology  exprening 
the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  from  happening  a  day  too 
late. — Proemptosis  signiiies  the  lunar 
otjuation  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  too  soon. 

METEoa.  (Greek,  /ir«wpa,  in  the  air.  J 
The  term  meteors  is  often  applied  to  an 
he  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the 
itmospliere,  but  is  sometimes  re9tricted  to 
*he  appearances  of  luminous  bodies  flying 
or  Heating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a 
<nore  elevated  region,  mcluding  those 
)rilliant  globes  or  masses  of  matter  which 
ure  occasionaUy  seen  moving  rapidly 
•.hrou^h  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
off  with  loud  explosions  fragments  that 
)*ach  the  earth,  and  are  ctuled /oUtng' 
donts;  also  those  fire-balls  which  are 
•isually  denominated  jWtng'  stats^  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  gelatinous  matter,  in- 
ilated  by  phosphureted  hydrogen  gas 
J  see  Falling  Stars) ;  also  the  lights  which 
iippear  over  moist  grounds  and  burial 
j^uuds,  called  igites  fatuij  which  are  as- 
.  jibed  to  the  same  cause.  Fallmg  stars 
.-ippear  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
out  particularly  in  autumn  and  spring, 
^hen  the  sky  is  clear.  Their  size  and 
brilliancy  are  variable.  Th^  always 
move  with  great  celerity.  Thev  are 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  be- 
cause they  are  never  seen  in  a  cloudy^  sky. 
Elecmcity.  spontaneous  combustion  of 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  incan- 
descence of  Bttle  globes  of  i  nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  bolides,  are  the  agents  to 
which  philosophers  in  general,  though 
without  sufficient  reasons,  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  meteors,  with  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  we  shall  not  become  ac- 
quainted without  more  numerous  and  ex*- 
iict  observations.  Meteors,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  four  classes — igneous  or  fiery  mete- 
ors, including,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, lightning,  St.  Elmo's  fire;  lumi' 
nous  meteors,  as  tlie  rainbow,  haloes,  au- 
rora borealis,  zodiacal  light,  pattella,  or 
tnock-suus,  paraselenes,  or  mock-moons; 


tfvueMct  meteors^^^eWf  hoar  frost,  kidi^ 
ebuda,  min,  snow,  bail^  &«•;  and  aeria» 
meteors,  as  winds,  water-^fwutik  b  will 
be  seen  that  these  pbenooMBa  are  of  verf 
^kSkptenl  natures,  and  owiBg  to  difieieiil 
eausea.  The  only  ooanezion  betireett 
them  ia  that  of  a  oeoimon  mediuni,  and 
we  tkeirelbre  refer  to  the  separate  artioiea 
fiir  infottnation  concanikig  them ;  alto 
to  EUctridbf,  (See  also  the^artiolea  Me^^ 
Uorie  SUmes^  and  Meiearokrgy*) 

MsvKOEic  Irom.  (See  Iron,  JSTaiwei 
and  Meteoric  SUmes*) 

MBTsoRfo  STons,or  AE»oMTKt^ara 
solid,  semi-metaUie  substances,  which  &lft 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  descent  of 
such  bodies  had  been  long  reported ;  buc 
the  feet  was  not  considered  authentic  till 
within  a  few  years.-  The- larger,  stones 
have  been  seen  as  kiminous  bodies  jdov-« 
ing  with  great  velocity,  descending  m  ob« 
lique  directions,  and  frequently  wkh  • 
loud,  bissmg  noise,  resembling  that  of  a 
mortarHshell  when  prsjeoted  from  a  pieoat 
a€  ordnance;  they  are  scHnetimes  sur* 
rounded  with  a  flame,  tapering  ofi*  to  « 
narrow  stream  at  ^e  hinder  part,  are 
heard  to  explode,  and  seen  to  fly  ia 
pieeea  Of  eouras,  these  appearanoeehavo 
been  observed  onlv  in  the  night ;  wfaea 
the-stones  have  fiUlen  in  the  dav  time,  tb* 
meteor  has  not  been  obaerved,  but  the  re- 

Cand  the  shower  of  stones  only  have 
noticed.   JThe  same  oieteoric  mass 
has  of^en  been  seen  over  a  great  extent  of 
country;  in  some  instances,  a  hundred- 
miles  in  breadth,  and  five  hundred  ia 
length,  which  implies  that  they  must  havo 
Infl  a  great  elevation.    Indaod,  from  v»* 
rious  Ksalculations,  it  appears,  tfaat-duriog 
the  time  in  which  they  are  visible,  their 
perpendicular  altitude  is  goierally  from 
w  to  100  miles ;  and  their  diameter  has^ 
in  some  instances,  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  half  a  mile,    Thehr  velocity  is  aa*  . 
tooishing.     Though  rarely    visible   for" 
nnore  than  a  minute,  yet  they  are  seen  to 
traverse  many  degrees  in  the  heavtea 
Their  rate  of  motion.  <«nnot,  according  to 
calculation,  be  genendly  leas  than  §00 
miles  in  a  minute.    From  the  dimensions 
of  these  moving  bodies,  which  certainly 
have  not.  been  overrated,  since  they  have 
been  known  to  iUnnnaate,  at  onoe,  a  re- 
gion of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, we  are  warranted  in  the  eonclusioa 
that  the  atones  which  come  to  us  from 
them,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  bulk,  while  the  main  bod^  holds  am 
its  wav  through  the  regions  of  the  heav** 
ens.    The  velocity  with  which  the  pieces . 
strac»  tboeartb  is  verygreat,  frecfoently 
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^tenefratm^  to  a  f^ctlMerable  detttb,  anA 
when  tdien  up,  they  hai^e  been  mund,  in 
0ome  caaeS)  Mill  hot,  and  bearing  evident 
marks  of  t^eent  fuaion.  Such  falls  hava 
happened  in  cloudy  aa  well  as  in  deer 
weather,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
tiiey  are  wholly  uneonneoted  with  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  most-  re* 
markable  eircumstance  respecting  them 
is,  that  they  iavariably  resemble  each  oth^ 
er  m  certain  easily  cognizable  characters^ 
both  as  respects  dieir  external  properties 
and  chemical  composition,  so  as  to  render 
h  possible  fbr  a  mineralogist  er  a  chemist 
to  recognise  them  with  certainty,  though 
he  should  have  no  information  of  their 
origin  or  fall.  Those  specimens  in  which 
.  earthy  matter  preponderates,  resoroble 
pretty  closely  certain  varieties  of  the 
trachytic  rocks,  or  ancient  lavas,  but  thev 
faivariably  contain,  disseminated  thhmeh 
tfieir  substance,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nick- 
el, which  has  as  yet  never  been  discover- 
ed  amonff  the  productions  of  our  earth. 
The  earthy  minerals  of  which  they  are 
composed,  are  feldspar,  ohvine  ana  au-* 
gite—the  former  greatly  preponderating; 
and  of  metallic  substances,  besides  the 
native  iron,  magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a 
frequent  ingredient.  The  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  often  contains  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  in  minute  proportions^ 
This  alloy  varies  in  the  propcition  whicl^ 
it  bears  to  the  earthy  matters,  in  stones 
which  have  ^len  at  different  times: 
sometimes  it  is  scarcely  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  at 
other  times  it  forms  more  than  one  half 
the  bulk  of  the  stone,  and  immense  mass- 
es are  found  consi^ng  entirely  of  native 
iron: — such  masses  are  called  metemie 
iron^  while  the  expresmon  nwteoric  stones 
is  applied  more  strictly  to  those  in  which 
the  earthy  minerals  preponderate.  These 
last  are  invariably  coated,  on  the  outside, 
with  a  thin,  black  incrustation,  and  have 
in  general  a  spherical  figure,  in  which  we 
often  observe  indentations,  similar  to 
those  which  are  presented  by  a  mass  that 
has  been  impressed  with  tlie  fingers. 
These  constant  characters,  as  respects 
their  fall,  and  chemical  and  mechanica] 
composition,  kidicate  a  common  orimn, 
and  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  hy- 
potheses to  account  for  tlieir  phenomena. 
We  can  only  hint  at  these  hypotheses. 
Some  attribute  them  to  terrestrial,  and 
others  to  lunar  volcanoes.  They  have 
Again  been  supposed  to  be  concretions 
foimed  in  the  regions  of  our  atmosphere; 
while  others  have  considered  them  aa 
ttnall  planets  cbrcidating  about  the  sun  or 


^arth,  whkbj  oomtng  In  contact  widi  our 
aunosphere,  take  fire  from  the  reaistauce 
and  niction  which  they  meet  with  in 
passing  through  it.*  With  regard  to  the 
&^  supposition,  viz.  that  these  stones 
proceed  from  terrestrial  volcanoes,  k  will 
De  sufficient  to  obaerve,  tiiat  do  remarka- 
ble eruption  has  been  known  to  have 
happened  at  or  near  the  time  of  th^ir 
4kll,  and  that  such  bodies  have  been  found 
at  the  distance  of  some  thousand  miles 
from  any  known  volcano;  besides,  the 
knmOnse  fbrcetbat  would  be  neceasaty 
to  project  bodies  of  such  encnmous  di* 
men^ons  as  these  meteors  are  known  to 
possess,  far  exceeds  any  force  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  not  to  notice  the  want  of 
similarity  between  meteoric  stones  and 
ordinary  volcanic  exuvisB.  As  to  the 
theory  that  they  proceed  from  volcanoes 
hi  the  moon,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of 
probability.  The  same  force  that  would 
project  a  body  from  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  would  not,  if  it  were  exerted  at  the 
earth's  surface,  send  the  same  body  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  gravity  of  our  planet  and  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.    It  is  com" 

Euted  that  a  body  projected  from  a  favora* 
le  spot  on  the  moon's  surface, — say  the 
c«atre  of  her  disk  opposite  the  earth, — 
with  a  velocity  about  four  times  that  com- 
monly given  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  8220  feet 
per  second,  weak)  carry  it  beyond  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  in- 
to the  sphere  of  the  earth's  activity; 
whence  3t  must  necessarily  either  fall  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  circulate  about 
US  as  a  satelhte.  A  body  so  projected 
from  the  moon  to  the  eardi,  would  take 
three  days  in  its  passage ;  which  is  not  so 
l6ng  but  that  it  might  retain  its  heat,  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  pass- 
ing through  a  vacuum,  or  very  attenuated 
mediiun,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  ca- 
loric to  escape,  not  to  say  that  it  might  ac- 
quire a  fVesh  accumulation  of  heat,  by 
passing  through  the  denser  parts  of  our 
atmosphere.  Besides,  eruptions,  resem- 
bling those  of  our  volcanoes,  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  the  moon;  and 
her  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare,  present- 
ing but  little  resistance  to  projectea  bodies. 
This  theory  might  perhaps  be  tenable  if 
we  had  only  to  account  for  those  showers 

•  Since  the  discovery  of  Sir  II.  Davy,  tbat  the 
earths  are  metallic  raides,  it  has  been  suirgested 
that  the  bases  of  the  earth*  may  originally  «txi«t 
in  ibe  meteor  in  the  metallic  slate,  and  that  when 
the  body  arrives  within  our  atmosphere,  a  sudden 
and  violent  combustion  is  produced  by  the  strong 
aflinity  of  these  metals  to  <nygen. 
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of  stones  vihich  come  to  our  «aath'»  sur- 
face ;  but  these,  it  has  been  seen,  are  a 
very  trifling  part  of  the  main  masses  from 
which  they  descend,  and  which  are  be- 
Ueved  to  be  in  some  instances  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference.  And  since  it  is 
conceived  that  we  experience  a  shower  of 
these  stones  every  fb  wmonthsin  some  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  at  this  raU 
the  whole  mass  of  the  moon  must  soon 
be  shot  away.  Nor  is  this  aU.#  Among  a 
number  of  bodies,  thrown  at  random 
from  the  moon,  it  is  not  (H^babie,  tliat  one 
in  10,000  would  have  precisely  that  direc- 
tion and  that  rate  of  motion  which  would 
be  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  without  Hilling  to  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of 
Siese  bodies  being  concretions  formed  in 
the  air,  there  is  one  principal  objection, 
viz,  that  the  velocity  with  which  they 
strike  the  earth,  estimated  by  the  depth  to 
which  they  have  been  known  to  pene- 
tratO)  is  so  great  as  to  indicate  their  having 
fiiUen  fhmi  heights  far  exceeding  the  lim- 
its of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  The 
remaining  theory,  especially  that  modifi- 
cation  of  it  which  conceives  these  mete- 
oric masses  to  be  terrestrial  comets,  ap- 
pears encumbered  with  fewer  difficulties 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  solar 
comets,  it  is  well  known,  revolve  round 
die  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  In  one 
part  of  theur  revolution,  they  sometimes 
come  so  near  as  almost  to  stnke  his  body. 
They  then  move  of^  far  beyond  the  or- 
bits of  all  the  planets ;  and  in  some  in- 
stanoes  are  gone  hundreds  of  years,  be- 
ibre  thev  return.  The  earthy  it  is  im- 
agined, m  like  manner,  is  furnished  with 
its  system  of  comets,  whose  size  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution  are  proportioned  to 
the  comparative  smallness  or  the  primary 
body  about  which  tiiey  revolve,  and 
which,  like  the  solar  comets,  fl^  off  in 
very  elliptical  orbits;  and  durmg  the 
greatest  part  of  tlioir  circuit  are  too  far 
distant  to  be  visible.  In  their  approach 
to  the  earth,  they  &11  within  our  atmos- 
phere ;  by  the  friction  of  the  air  thev  are 
heated,  and  highly  electrified,  and  the 
electricity  is  discharged  with  a  very  vio- 
lent report,  accompanied  with  the  detach- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  mass,  which  de- 
scends in  fragments  to  the  earth.  This 
nypothesis  certainly  accounts,  in  a  very 
happy  manner,  for  most  of  the  phenome- 
na attending  the  fall  of  aerohtes.  The 
velocity  of  the  meteor  corresponds  with 
the  motion  of  a  terrestrial  comet,  passing 
through  the  ntmospliere  in  an  cllipticiu 
orbit.    A  body  moving  near  the  earth 


wilfa  a  vdocniy  k6»  ihui  three  faoadraA 
nules  in  a  minute,  must  fidl  to  its  sur&o0 
by  the  power  of  gravitation.  If  it  mov« 
in  a  dunection  parallel  to  the  borizooy 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  mile* 
in  a  minute,  it  will  Ay  oflT  in  the  curve  of 
a  hyperbola ;  and  wdl  never  return,  un- 
less oisturbed  in  its  motion  by  some  other 
body  besides  the  earth.  Within  the^e 
two  limits  of  three  hundred  miles  on  tha 
one  hand,  and  of  four  hundre4  &nd  thir^ 
ty  on  the  other  (soma  allowance  being 
made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth),  the  body  will  re- 
volve in  an  ellipsis,  returning  in  regul^or 
periods.  Now,  the  velocity  of  the  mete* 
ors,  which  have  been  observed,  has  g»i- 
orally  been  estimated  to  be  rath/er  more 
than  tliree  hundred  miles  in  a  minute. 
In  some  instances  it  is  perhaps  too  great 
to  suffer  the  body  ever  to  return ;  Imt  in 
most  cases,  it  is  calculated  to  be  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in  describing  the 
lower  part  of  an  elliptical  orbit. — Various 
lists  of  the  periods,  places  and  appeal^ 
ances  of  these  showers  of  stones  have  been 
^ven  from  time  to  time  in  the  scientific 
^umals.  Tlie  latest  and  most  complete 
IS  that  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  compiled  partly  from  a 
printed  Ust  by  Chladni,  and  partly  from  a 
manuscript  one  of  Mr.  Allan,  read  some 
vears  ago  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Edio- 
burffb. 

AIeteoroloot  (fitim  utrMfos^  raised  in 
the  air,  and  Xoyoc,  discourse) ;  the  scienoe 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur in  the  otmosjihere,  of  theu*  causes  and 
efiTects.  Men,  in  all  conditions  of  society, 
are  led  by  motives  of  necessity  or  comfort 
to  study  ahe  indicadons  of  the  weather  m 
the  different  appearances  of  the  skies. 
The  moriuei;  tlie  shepherd,  tiie  husband- 
man, the  hunter,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  examine  closely  every  varying  ap- 
peaiaace  which  may  precede  more  iuipor- 
tant  changes.  The  result  of  these  obser- 
vations forms  a  bodv  of  maxims,  in  whieb 
&ots  are  oflen  stated  correctly,  but  mixed 
with  erroneous  deductions  and  supersti- 
tious notions,  such  as  the  credulity  or  igno- 
rant people  always  renders  then)  ready  to 
adopL  Hence  the  dispositym  to  refer  the 
ordinary  chouges  of  the  weather  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  and  even  the  stari^ 
and  to  look  for  signs  of  approachitijg  con- 
vulsions, even  in  the  moral  worlds  m  hor- 
rid comets  and  strange  meteors.  The 
progress  of  scienoe,  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  casual  precursors  from  tlie  real 
causes  of  phenomena,  refutes  these  fidse 
reasonings,  dissipates  the  emp^  tenxus^ta 
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Mlilch  th^  give  Haa^  i^d  aiitti»  by  iim»» 
Ottieiit,  ioog  contmued  and  .wide  exleud^ 
ed  observations^  to  deduce  tbe  gooeral 
rules  by  which  die  ptieoomeoa  of  the  at*- 
mospbere  appear  to  be  regulated.  Mete- 
oiolo^  borrows  fixui^cheinistfy  her  anaK 
ysis  to  detemune  ,tb«  composition  of  tbe 
air  itsei^  and  of  tbe  subsiauces  whicli  it 
fiontain^,  and  by  which  it  Is  apted  upon; 
the  manner  in  whicli  tbed:ffeyeut  processes 
of  evaporation,  freezing,  thawing,  &c^  go 
oa,  and  how  they  affect  tlie  state  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  action  of  those  invisible 
agents^  light,  heat,  electricity,  &^^  and 
their  treimiidous  e§ect&  From  physics 
meteorology  takes  tbe  mechanical. action 
of  these  and  similar  powers  and  sub? 
stances,  the  weigbt  and  velocity  of  the  aur, 
the  laws  of  the  reileetion,  refraction,  and 
motion  of  Ij^ht,  du^  By  these  aids  tliis 
scieiice  explains  tlte  formadon,  fall  or  de* 
position  oi  hail,  snow,  min,  dew,  and  fcoat 
(see  tliese  articles,  and  those  on  Clouds^ 
Elfe^fHiraUoru,  Drtezingf  and  Caloric) ;  the 
action  of  thunder  and  lightning  (see  £/eo- 
tnci^)'y  the  prevalence  and  properties  of 
eertam.  winds  (q.  v«);  the  effect  of  the  po- 
sition of  a  country  and  tbe  nature  of  its 
flurftce  on  its  olimate  and  productions  (see 
CUmaUy  Temperature^  and  Mountains) ;  tbe 
nature  and  causes  of  meteors  (see  Meteors, 
and  Meteoric  StoneM),  &,c.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  these  and  similar  inquiries,  it  is 
neoessanr  previously  to  determine  tbe  ex- 
tent and  constitution  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  phenomena  take  place  (see  Mc^ 
Vkd  4toieaffA«re),  nd  to  indicate  with  pre- 
cision^  and  obs^e  with  minuteness  and 
accuracy,  its  precise  couditiou  at  the  time 
of  their  .pccunence,l0r  philosophical  in« 
•tmments.  Some  of  Uiese  have  long,  been 
known,  btit  othem  are  either  of  recent  ori- 
gin, or  have  received  a  more  delicate  con- 
struction from  recent  observers.  The  or- 
dinary observations  are  generally  confined 
ta  tbe  weight,  and  temperature  of  the  air 
(see  Barometer,  and  Thermometer) ;  but 
other  data  are  important,  and  have  of  late 
years  received  more  atteotioii  than  for- 
merly. The  dryness  or  hiunidity  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  Hjfffrometer) ;  its  bright- 
ness, or  degree  of  illumination  (see  PAe- 
tometer) ;  theJint  or  shade  of  the  cerulean 
hue  of  the  sky  (determined  by  the  cya- 
mometeiv  invented  by  Saussure) ;  tbe  va- 
riable disfiosition  to  chill  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  impressions  of  cold  transmit- 
ted from  llie  higher  regiona  (determined 
by  the  ethrioscope), — are  all  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  daily  evaporation 
fit>m  the  ground  is  to  be  measured  by  tbe 
atmonieter;  the  quantity  of  rain  which 


laUs  is  tabe  registered  by  the  ombrome- 
ter, or  rain-^uge  (q.v.);  the  omouut  of 
dew  de))oeited  sliould  be  observed  (see 
Droeometer\  and  the  direction,  force  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  indicated  by  the  ane- 
mometer and  anenK)scope.  (See  Saus- 
sure's  Esaais  eur  V  Lhfgromitrie ;  De  Luc's 
Idita  Bur  la  MH^oroU^  ,*  Cotte's  Traite 
de  MiUorologie  ;  Lan^dius's  Gnmdries 
der  Atmospharologie ;  article  Mtteorologh 
in  the  £ncyclopoB(lia  Metropolitaiia  (18S{ 
second  division);  Daniell's  Metiorologica 
Essays  and  Observations,)  The  value  of 
a  meteoix>logical  register  depends  on  th^ 
aceuracy  with  which  it  is  kept  The  ob- 
servations should  be  made  in  a  place  rath- 
er elevated,  and  exposed  freely  on  all  sides 
to  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  sliould  be 
repeated  either  at  equal  intervals  during 
tlie  day  and  night,  or,  at  least,  at  those 
hoiuB  which  represent  most  nearly  the 
mean  state  of  the  atmo6pliere<  The  po- 
sition and  exposure  of  the  place  ^oukl 
also  be  made  known.  These  requisites 
lire  seldom  attamed,  and  very  few  registem 
of  the  weather  ai«  endded  to. much  conii- 
deucc  Acciunte  obeervadous,  made  in 
aU  parts  of  the  worid,  and  in  a  regular 
and  scientifrc  manner,  are  yet  necessary 
for  the  systematic  classificadon  of  ail  me- 
teorological phenomena  into  a  complete 
^ience. 

Method  ;  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
thing^  proceedings,  or  ideas ;  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended,  either  in  order  to  discover 
tlie  truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others. 
Method  is  essential  to  science,  and  gives 
to  our  knowledge  i^  scientific  character* 
Scientific  authors  make  use  of  difierent 
methods,  according  to  the  object  whiol) 
they  have  in  view.  The  apparently  strict- 
est is  the  mathematical,  which  is  capably 
of  giving  the  greatest  possible  clearness  to 
its  theorems  by  a  series  qf  explanations 
and  deductions ;  but  it  ought  to  be  obsery- 
^  that  this  method  i^  only  adapted  to  a 
science  which  has  to  do  with  numbers 
and  magnitudes,  and  has  had  unfortunate 
consequences  when  nothing  was  consider- 
ed true  but  what  coidd  be  mathematically 
proved,  and  when  the  mathematical  meth- 
od was  appUed  to  intellectual  philosophy* 
Methods  have  made  epochs  in  philosophy, 
proceeding  fix)m  the  spirit  of  the  systems 
to  which  Siey  were  applied.  Thus  jthene 
are  the  sceptic  method  (see  Scepticism), 
the  critical  method  (see  KantV  and  the 
dogmatic  method,  which,  in  philosophy,  is 
tbe  method  that  starts  from  acknowledged 
general  principles^^-all  of  which  are  limit- 
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ed  and  partial,  the  truly  phflosophieal 
method  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
science.  As  to  the  way  of  proceeding, 
the  nlethod  may  be  analytical  (i.e.  itstarui 
ftom  particular  cases,  and  seeks  from  them 
to  deduce  general  causes)  or  synthetic  (i.  e. 
it  infers  the  consequences  from  the  causes) ; 
but  it  Tiust  always  proceed  from  element- 
ary principles  amnitted  Ly  all,  wh,h  logical 
•trictness,  in  order  to  roinokj  scientific. 
The  popular  method  starts  fxnn  the  well 
known  and  the  individual,  and  is  general- 
ly analytical.  Orators,  both  lay  and  cler- 
ical, und  teachers  of  youth,  make  use  of 
this  less  scientific  method.  As  to  external 
form,  the  teacher  may  8()eak  uninterrupt- 
edly (this  is  adapted  for  adults  and  aca« 
demical  lectures),  or  proceed  by  way  of 
interrogation.  In  those  branches  the  ele- 
ments of  whieh  lie  in  the  <menitions  of  the 
buman  reason,  as  in  morals,  mathematics 
aKid  relifion,  the  catechetical  method  will 
ae  ibund  best,  because  it  addresses  the  rea- 
son or  heart  of  the  pupil  dirsetly,  and  by 
'Hiestions  calls  into  action  the  powers  of 
JOB  undersrandiug.  The  catechetic  meth- 
od deserves  the  name  of  Socratie  only 
when  the  teacher  limits  himself  to  direct- 
ing, by  his  questions,  the  course  of  the 
pupil's  thoughts,  but  allows  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  formed  by  the  operation  of 
the  scholar's  own  mmd.  Every  art  and 
science  requires  its  own  method  of  teach- 
ing, which,  indeed,  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  hidividual  chamctcfs  of  tlie 
teacher  and  pupiL  In  order  to  teach  the 
first  elements  to  many  pupUs,  Lancaster's 
method  wffl  be  always  found  useful.  (See 
Mutual  butruction,)  Pestalozzi  strives,  in 
his  method,whatever  the  branch  of  instruc* 
tion  may  be,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  el- 
evation of  the  whole  being,  the  strengtJien- 
ing  of  all  the  powers,  and,  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  the  pupil's  own  powers  co- 
m>erate  in  the  w<nrk  of  instrucdOn.  (See 
Pe8lahzzL)  A  mistaken  benevolence  has 
at  times  underbdcen  to  make  all  study 
amusing,  ai|d  to  beguile  the  pupil  into 
knowledge  without  die  necessity  of  labo- 
tious  exertkm  on  his  part.  Such  a  met^ 
od,  however,  tends  to  prevent  the  develope* 
ment  of  the  faculties,  and  to  unfk  the  mind 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  Private  instruc- 
tion requires  dtfTerent  methods  fhmi  pub- 
lic instructiott;  in  fact,  circumstances  will 
constantly  vaiy  the  methocte  of  a  skilfbl 
teacher. 

Metkodists  ;  diose  defenden  of  the 
Catholic  church  who,  in  the  17th  century, 
attempted  to  bring  to  a  close  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Protestants,  by  new  metk- 
ods  of  reMoning ;  in  later  times,  a  nsli- 


gious  sect  which  arose  n  tfts  bosom  of  ni^ 
English  ehurch  in  the  eariy  pavt  of  th« 
]8to  centuiy.  Some  young  men  at  Otx« 
ford  udhed  themselves  together,  in  17W 
for  the  purpose  of  ^trengthenisg  each 
other's  pious  resolutions,  and  observing  tlr") 
religious  sendees  with  stricuiess.  The^ 
aimed  partioulariy  at  a  m(»«  rigid  compli- 
ance VTith  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testae 
inent  than  was  usud  in  the  cburch,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  worics  <^  love,  such 
as  instructing  poor  children,  visiting  the 
prisons^  &c.  Their  more  worldly  lelk>w 
students,  among  ether  names  indleotiw 
of  their  pecufiarities,  called  them  MeOi^d' 
uU,  on  account  of  their  methodieal  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  religion  and  the 
regularity  of  their  lives.  This  name  was 
adopted  by  themselves,  and  has  siDcel>eea 
condnued  to  their  followers.  Of  the  mem* 
bers  of  this  small  society,  the  principal  were 
John  Wesley  (q«  v),  the  founder,  his  broth* 
er  Charles,  atxt  Geoi^ge  Whitefiekl  (q.  r.), 
who  joined  it  in  1735.  In  1735,  Wesley 
canoe  out  to  Georgia,  to  engage  m  the  con- 
versioa  of  tiie  heathens.  Mere  he  remain- 
ed two  years,  and,  becoming  aoquatnted 
with  Botae  ai  the  Moravian  Brothers,  was 
much  struck  with  their  severe  simplicity 
and  pious  devodon.  (See  UmM  Brtih^ 
ren,)  He  then  vinted  Hormhut,  after  his 
return  to  England,  and  detenrdned  to 
model  his  own  society  somewhat  after  tlDs 
same  plan.  Whitefield's  nrsachin^  had 
already  prepared  the  peopW  for  ths  bik» 
dertoking.  Wesley  ecNieeted  &  small  soei* 
ety  in  London,  which  heki  kseoBfetences 
in  a  private  house^  without  any  disposttxm, 
at  this  time,  to  secede  from  the  cfaurcK 
But  the  clergy  of  the  estd^lishment  hav'> 
iug  refosed  tbehr  pulpits  to  the  Methodist 
preachers  who  endeavored  to  anin  over 
their  hearers  to  their  society,  and  the  eon* 
course  of  auditors  being  too  great  to  be 
accommodated  in  any  church,  they  began 
to  preadi  in  the  open  air,  and  to  orgaitiza 
a  separate  church  on  the  primitive  apoa- 
tolk^  model  The  peculiar  oharieter  of 
this  field-preaching,  which  -was  distm- 
guished  fiom  tlie  pfailoeof^ksal  hidififer* 
enoe  of  that  of  the  estabttsfaed  oleigy  by 
its  vehemence,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
popular  style,  and  which '4^1^  mon  on 
the  fidl  and  depravity  of  maa,  on  the 
atonement,  on  the  resiorstioa  through  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Sovkn^  on  repent* 
anee,  and  on  regeoention,  vrith  all  ^e  el* 
oquence  whieh  a  sincere  zM  eould  in 
spire,  had  a  great  effect  in  increasing  die 
numbeiv  of  me  society.  Whitefiek^  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  apostle  of  Af  etb* 
odisna,  in  eloquepoe,  eounige  and  ta»  tba 
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FmiI  id  his  eeet,  oAeo  od)eeted  hMretsto 
die  number  of  1^000  in  the  ^eV^  cborch- 
yards,  and  even  at  fiurs,  and,  by  the  thuD' 
ders  of  iii»  eloquence  and  the  terron  of 
kis  denunciatioui,  prachiced  sucbanefl^t 
upon  bis  audience,  that  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  cottvulsionS)  and,  antidst 
cries  and  groans  of  anguisJi,  were  turned 
to  f^ith  and  holiness  oo  the  spou  Tfa«ee 
sudden-  convenions  were  considered  as 
the  outpouriugs  of  gmce,  and  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  MetlKMtists  as  deeimble 
resuks  of  ifaeir  prencbing.  They  soon, 
however,  gave  up  the  practice  of  fields 
Breachinff,  and  built  houses  of  wonslup 
(tabernacles),  partly  to  protect  themselves 
fiKNn  exposure  Co  the  weather,  and  partly 
to  avoid  the  outrages  which'  they  experi- 
enced from  the  rabble*.  Although  they 
sufiered  much  from  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  yet,  as  the  government  made  no- 
oppoation,  they  new  proceeded  to  the 
regular  estabhshment  of  theh-  church  eon« 
Btitution,  which  was  modelled  on  tiie  plan 
€»f  the  Moravian  Brothers,  IhK  divided  into 
two  distinct  parties,  the  We8leyuns,or  Ar^ 
DO^iians,  and  die  Whhefieldians,  or  Cal- 
vinists.  Then*  hturgy  was  that  of  the  es- 
tablished churob,  with  some  alterations. 
It  appears,  from  the  Sunday  Service  of  the 
Methodists  of  1826,  diat  the  offices  for  the 
ordination  of  priests  and  deaeons,  and  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  are  altered 
into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
elders  and  superintendents ;  the  89  articles 
are,  by  omissions,  reduced  to  S5 ;  the  Ni** 
eene  and  Athamisian  crseds  are  rejected, 
the  iqx^stles'  creed  only  being  retained; 
and  the  apodirrp^^  books  of  the  Old 
Testement  are  rejected.  In  1797,  the  N'ew 
^mmexiofii  osit  is  called,  arose  out  of  a 
separation  from  the  Wesleyan  establish- 
iBest,  on  grounds  of  church  discipline  and 
^vemment,  and  not  of  doctrine.  Alex- 
ander Kilham  was  their  liead  and  foonder. 
The  steps  by  which  the  Wesleyan  Meth« 
odists  beoaine  a  disdnct  religious  body 
might  have  been  andcifNited.  The  socie- 
ties collected  in  London*  and  odier  places 
Were  divided  into  httle  companies  of  from 
10  to  30  persons,  called  eZotseS)  and  given 
'Ut  charge  to  a  kader.  The  leader  presid* 
ed  in  a  weekly  meednff  of  his  class  for 
S)ttritual  Gonversion  Oiuf  prayer,  and  re- 
ceived their  oharitablecontribudons.  Gen- 
end  meetings  of  the  society  w^  called 
body  bamdg;  and,  as  the  pemuis  who 
were  employed  to  preach  to  them  soon 
became  re^lar  preachers,  the  country 
was  divided  into  circtdls,  consifiting  of  the 
sociedes  of  a  certiun  district.  These  cir- 
cuits were  und^  two  or  more  preacher^ 


one  of  whom  was  at  the  bevd  of  the  tfyt^ 
suit,  with  the  name  of  BtiperintendmL 
The  conference  consists  of  a  c<»rtain  nun^ 
her  of  me  preachers,  who  meet  annually 
to  discuss  the  affidrs  of  the  conoexioB* 
The  distincdve  character  of  Methodism  is 
to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  its  doc 
tmes  as  in  the  applioation  of  them,  which 
ii  endeavon  to  make  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  strong  excitement  f  and  those 
whom  it  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  sins  it  subjects  to  a  ooUrse  of  disci^ 
pline  intended  to  imite  them  eiosehr  witH 
die  oonnexion.  The  fruits  of  White- 
field's  preaching  were,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  those  of  Wesley's,  his  followers  being 
about  asnumerous  in  England  as  those  cS 
the  ^eat  patriareh  of  Methodism.  The 
rise  of  Methodism,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  been  attended  with  some 
irregularities  and  extravaffances,  was  a  re- 
vival of  religion  in  England.  Since  the 
reibrmadon  there  had  bees  no  such  efibits 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  no  preach* 
ing  so  awakening,'  so  little  sectarian ;  no* 
preachers  with  more  zeal,  singleness  of 
purpose  and  power  of  exhortation.  It 
awoke  the  sluBibering  church  from  its 
Inkewarmness  and  dissenters  to  raiwe  bold 
and  «nited  efrbrts  of  Christian  zeaL  It 
addressed  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  hanl» 
ened,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  their 
feeiingsand  command  their  attention.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  'much  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  excite  them.  It  made  its  way 
at  first  through  perseeudon  and  outcage, 
and,  adler  i^readhig  over  its  .nadve  conn* 
tiT,  it  has  established  missions  in  theoiost 
diittant  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and 
thesavagesof  theSoudi  sea.  (SeaSouth* 
ey's  and  Moore's  LUe  of  We^;  Crow- 
tber's  Prntraiiure  of  MtObodim;  GiiheVl 
l^i^^fTAitSfCe/f^;  die  works ofWesley  and 
Wbitefield.)  At  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  connexion,  the  intention  of  Mr 
We  ley  was  directed  to  the  British  cok)- 
nies  ot  North  America.  Id  the  SoutfaerHi 
and  Middle  States,  where  sufficient  poro* 
vision  had  not  been  made  to  supply  the  ^nr- 
itual  wants  of  an  incveasing  populationy 
Methodism  vras  pailieiikirly  calculated  te 
beeminendy  nsefiik  It  was  introduced 
into  those  ports  by  pieacheis  ordsined  by 
We^y,  and  has  spread  extensively,  ^ome 
difference  ia  diseiphne  and  government 
vras  introduced  into  the  American  con- 
nexion) among  which  that  of  the  Epiaeo* 
pal  government  was  the  princinal.  The 
first  Methodisi  sodety  was  established  ^ 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  preachers  firom  Ire- 
land, aad  ster  the  feievo4udoO|  the  fint, 
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bHfaot>  WM  consecrated.  There-arey  how- 
eTer,  some  aiodifiGatiens  in  the  chnirch  di&- 
olptiiie  of  the  Methodifiits  in  difierent  port* 
ortheUiMOD.  (For  an  accoutit  of  American 
MethodistB,  see  Appendix^  end  of  tUs  vol.) 

Metis  (Greek,  Mfric^  wisdom) ;  the 
mother  of  Minerva,  dau^ter  of  Oueanus 
and  Tethys^  ihe  wisest  of  gods  and  men* 
(See  Jufhter,  and  Mtnerva.)  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  Palus  Moeotie  is  de- 
rived from  her^  and  places  her  sanctuary 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  wliere 
she  was  woKliipped  as  the  great  mother. 

Meto,  or  MxTON,  was  a  celebrated 
matfiematician  of  Atheos,  who  flourished* 
493  years  fi.  C.  In  the  first  year  of  tlie 
eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed  the 
SMBtice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cyds 
of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  adjust  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  the  lunar  and  solar 
years  begin  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
Tliis  is  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
ereat  use  in  the  calendar.  Meton  was 
fiviug  about  412  B.  C,  fiu*,  when  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sicily,  he  es- 
caped a  share  in  that  disastMttts  expedi- 
tion by  counterfeiting  insanity. 

METOfirifT;  a  wire  in  rhetoric,  by 
wiiich  the  name  of  an  idea  or  thing  is 
stthstituted  for  that  of  another,  to  which  it 
has  a  certain  reladoo.  Such  rekitions  are 
subiUmee  and  qualUy^  cau$e  and  ^ed^ 
preadince  and  wbseqiunce,  &c ;  thus  if 
we  say,  the  tears  of  ''joy,"  instead  of  the 
•* joyous  person,"  or  respect  for  "gray 
hair,"  indeed  of  **oki  age,"  or  •*oBve- 
bianeh"  for  « peace,"  "stage"  for  th» 
whole  establishment  connected  with  the* 
atrical  performances,  &c  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  figures  in  rhetoric 
'  Metope  (ftita,  between^  and  in^,a  hole), 
in  architecture ;  the  interval  or  square 
space  between  the  trig]3fphs,  in  the  Doric 
iKeze.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit 
of  ornamenting  these  parts  of  their  buiki* 
ings  with  carved  works^or  with  paintings 
representing  the  heads  of  oxen,  vessek, 
and  other  articles  used  m  Leatfaen  sacri- 
fices. The  difilcuhy  of  disposing  the  trig* 
^^phs  and  metopes  in  symmetrical  pro- 
portion may  have  been  tne  cause  of  their 
omnsion  inthe  lonie  and  Corinthian  orders. 
Metoposcoft  (fipom  the  Greek  itimucv^ 
the  forehead^  and  moiriM,  I  observe);  the  pre- 
tended art  of  divining  fi^m  the  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead.  The  Romans,  beheving 
in  every  kfokl  of  divination,  practised  this, 
btit  not  so  moch  as  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  seems  singular  that  met- 
oposcopy  nev«r  wtts  so  much  in  vogue  as 
Mbomanoy  (q.  v.),  though  there  kaight  be 


aorae  possibill^  of  divSning,  hi  pat,  the 
chaiBcter  of  a  man  fit>m  his  forehead 
and  its  wrinkles,  while  the  lines  in  the 
hand  have  no  connexion  with  it. 

Metre;  the  French  unit  of  measure. 
(See  France,  division  Dedmid  t^stem,) 

Metre,  in  verification.  (See  Praaod^f 
md  Rhythm.) 

METROPOJtiTiUv  is  the  Greek  name  of 
an  archbishop.  The  chief  place  of  a 
province  is  caUed,  in  Greek,  ineiropoliM^ 
and,  as  the  bishops  of  the  chief  places,  or 
capitals,  were  dmttnguished  by  superior 
nmk  (see  BUiutp),  they  also  received 
a  distinguished  title.  The  metropolitan  k| 
above  the  bishop,  but  below  the  patriarch. 
The  title  of  patriarch,  however,  is  in  use 
only  in  the  Lastem  churches.— -3fetro0o^t- 
tan  ehwreh  is  the  archiepiseopal  churco. 

Metternich,  Clemens  .Wenceslaua 
Nepomuk  Lotbarius,  count,  since  1813 
raince  of  Metternbh,  since  1816  duke  de 
Portella,  in  Sicily,. knight  of  the  order  of 
the  golden  fieece,  privy-ceunsGllor,  niiuis^ 
ter  of  state,  also  minister  of  foreign  afiairs, 
with  the  title,  since  1821,  of  imperial-royal 
bouse,  court  and  state  chancellor,  in  short, 
tlie  Austrian /oc-totum,  was  bom  May  15, 
1773)  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Jlhine.*  In 
1788,  he  entered  the  university  of  Straa- 
buig.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  II,  he  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
ceremonies,  after  which  he  studied  law  at 
Mentz,  unty  1794,  travelled  to  Eiigiand, 
w«at  to  Vienna,  became  Austrian  minister 
at  the  Hague,  and  married,  in  1795,  the 
countess  Eleonore  von  Kaunitz,  gi-and^ 
daughter  of  the  famous  prince  Kaunitz. 
(q.  V.)  This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  the 
lordship  of  Austerlitz.  She  died  March 
19, 1825,  at  Paris.  The  prince  then  mar- 
rieid  Antonia,  countess  de  fieitstein,  who 
died  Jan.  17,  1829 ;  and  he  has  since  mar- 
ried the  countess  Mebina  Zichy,  daughti^ 
of  count  Zichy  Fenares.  Prince  Metter- 
nich began  his  diplomatic^  career  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister  of  the 
ooU^  of  the  Westphalian  counte.  la 
1801,  the  Austrian  court  appointed  hiin 
minister  at  Dresden.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  in  uiiitmg  Austria,  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3, 1805, 
against  Napoleon,  for  which  he  received  the 
mamd  cros  of  the  order  of  Stephen.  The 
battle  of  Austeriitz,  and  the  treaty  signed 
at  Viennio,  hy  Hangwitx  for  Prussia  with 
*  His  father,  .Fraucis  George  Charles,  prince 
of  MettMnkk,  was  bom  also  at  Coblciit£,.in  1746. 
lie  had  several  high  employ^entd  in  tho  AusUiau 
service.  At  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  be  was  the 
principal  commisstoiier  of  Austria,  and,  ia  181C, 
ifi  the  absence  of  his  son,  was  at  the  head  of  for* 
eignaffiun..  He  died  Aug.  U,  1818. 
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France,  bfigiMed  tfie  fruita  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty.  In  1806,  count  Met- 
temich  wcut  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in 
the  place  of  coulif  Cobenzl,  where  he  was 
very  active  in  pronH>ting  the  interesls  of 
Austria,  and  where  bis  di^oniatio  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  influential 
persona  Oct  10,  1807,  be  agned,  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  convention,  which  put 
a  stop  to  the  dkputes  occasioned  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Boecke  rfi  Cetttaro  (q*  v.) 
by  Russian  troo^  and  which  made  the 
Ison2o  the  fronuer  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly. What  he  had  begun  in  1805  he  eon- 
unued  in  1808  with  rare  activity  and 
shrewdness.  He  never  fully  gave  up  his 
plans  against  Franee,  because,  whether 
republic  or  empire,  the  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  things  m  France,  was  odious  to 
Lim,  firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old 
System  of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of 
which  Austria  may  be  considered  the 
most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  fs  Metter^ 
nich  i»  the  most  influential  man  in  Auft- 
tria,  he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
{rersonases  of  this  age  to  the  fliture  histo- 
rian. Mettemich  hm  followed  his  system 
with  remarkable  consistency  and  activity. 
He  is  the  powerful  agent  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance, (q.  v.j  Spain  rose  agamst  France. 
Aug.  Id,  1808,  that  pubHo  audience  took 
place,  in  which  Mettemich  withstood,  for 
about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon, On  the  poHcy  of  Austria,  which,  he 
declared,  would  not  leave  him  at  peace. 
The  campaign  of  1809  broke  out,  and, 
shortly  befbre  itke  battle  of  Wamm,  count 
Mettemich  arrived  in  Vienna,  from  which 
be  proceeded  to  the  coort  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Comcnin.  Passports  had 
long  been  denied  him  at  Paris  Count  de 
Stadion  resigned  his  place  as  Austrian 
minister  of  foreign  aniitrs,  July  9,  and 
count  Mettemich  was  appointed,  in  Octo- 
ber, in  bis  place.  He  and  the  French 
minister  Champagny  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  at  Hunprian  Ahenbin^. 
Tlie  treaty  was  flnalfy  signed  at  Vienna, 
by  prince  Liechtenstein.  Napoleon's  pro- 
^sal  for  the  Austrian  princess  took  place 
Feb.  7,  1810:  Mettemich  accompaniied 
the  new  empress  to  France.  When  the 
war  in  the  north  began,  it  was  Austria^ 
diflicult  task  to  manage  afliiirs  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  treaties  and  obligations,  and  the 
family  relations,  she  sbonld  stand  in  a  po- 
sition to  reconquer  her  fbrmer  dominions, 
and  set  Europe  fVee  from  French  influ- 
ence. Baron  Fain,  in  the  ManuscrU  de 
1613,  attacks  the  conduct  of  Austria  on 
this  occasion.  Mettemich  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  displayed  great  talent  in  this 
tou  VIII.  38 


critieal^taie  of  tfiiDn.  Auatrk^s  ^amaed 
mediation''  was  acknowledgad  by  Alex- 
ander and  Prussia,  after  a  conference  oi 
Mettemich  with  the  former  at  Opot? 
•chna.  Invited  by  Napoleoo  to  Dresden^ 
Mettemich  aniv^  June  25,  and  here 
siffned,  June  30,  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  France  also  aeknowledged  the  oie- 
diation.  Mettemich  conducted  the  media- 
tion in  Prague.  But  the  negotiations  ibr 
peace  tiot  Imving  been  opened  by  the  term 
fixed,  Aug.  10^  fiettemieh  drew  yp»  in  tb^ 
night  of  the  10th,  the  deekra^oii  of  wn^ 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  against-  France; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  Rivh 
sianand  Prussian  troops  marched  over  tb« 
Bohemian  and  SUesian  fiioiUier*^  Sepc  9^ 
1813,  Mettemich  signed  the  qnadivpk 
alliance  at  TepKtz.  On  the  evening  x^ 
the  portentous  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and  hi« 
heirs  tibe  dignity  of  priaea.  He  was  •& 
tive  in  the  nepotiatioas  at  FFaBk£>rt, 
Freiburg,  Basel,  Langres  and  Chaumonl. 
He  directed  the  negotiations  at  the  beac^ 
quarters  of  tlie  emperor  Eroncis,  during 
the  congress  of  GhatiUon  (q.v.),«Bd,^3om 
Dijon,  die  negotiations  with  Mf^isieiir 
(Charies  X),  who  had  arrived'  at  Nancy. 
He  proceeded  to  Parie^  signed  the  coik- 
v^ition  of  FontaineMeau  >nth  Napeleoa^ 
and.  May  30,  the  peace  of  Paris,  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  London.  The  uni" 
versity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  tlMl 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Oct.  8,  I8H 
the  congress  of  Vienna  was  opened,  and 
the  presidency  was  unanimoMuy  assuned 
to  him.  With  Tatteyrand  and  Wellng- 
ton,  he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxony;, 
then  at  Presburg,  in  order  to  efl^t  peaiM 
between  Saxony  and  Prussia,  by  obtainiiig 
a  cession  of  territory  from  the  former  to 
Prussia.  He  was  again  Auatrimi  plenip» 
tentiary  at  Che  second  peace  of  Paris,  Nov. 
20, 1815,  then  at  Mili^  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Bavaria,  which  was  n^ed 
April  14, 1816.  In  1817,  he  accompanied 
the  Austrian  princess,  destined  for  the 
Portuguese  prince-royal  (don  Pedvo)^  to 
Leghorn,  and  then  negotiated  with  the 
Roman  see.  In  1818,  he  was  Austrian 
minister  at  Aix-b-Chapelte  (q.  v^ ;  in  1819, 
he  presided  at  the  ooogpeas  or  CarWbad 
(q.  v.),  and,  in  January,  1820,  directed  the 
ministerial  negotiations  («ee  Congrmiti) 
for  the  completion  of  the  act  of  tlM  Ger^ 
man  confederacy,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  against  the  liberals.  He  ^m 
sided  at  IVoppau  (q.  v.)  and  La^baefa. 
(q.  V.)  He  afterwards  went,  on  the  mvteft- 
tion  of  the  king  of  England,  to  Hanovert 
and  again  eouGRicted  the  negotiaiioai  at 
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Yienna  afid  Verona,  (q.  v.)  In  Septem- 
ber, 18S3,  when  the  emperora  Francis  and 
Alexander  met  at  Csemowhz,  prince 
Mettemich  was  pretented  by  nckness 
from  partaking  in  the  deliberiitioni,  hot, 
BOOB  after,  transacted  bosiness  wkh  the 
Russian  minister,  count  Nesselrode.  He 
continued  in  bis  post  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity, and  we  nmy  soon  see  him  engaged 
anew  in  important  diplomatic  transactions. 
His  latest  work  is  the  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the 
litter  power  engages  to  keep  60,000  men 
in  readineBs  for  Austria  in  case  of  war, 
probably  in  return  fi>r  ah  assunmce,  on 
the  port  of  Austria,  that  she  will  make  no 
ibrtber  ottemiits  to  wrest  the  crown  ftom. 
^  present  king  of  Sardinia,  as  it  is  ^eU 
known  that  sl^  strove  to  exclude  him, 
when  prince  Carignano,  fh>Bn  the  succes- 
sion, and  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Modena-Reggio,  ui  arch*<luke  of 
Austria,  cousin  to  Uie  present  emperor, 
f  rince  Mettemich  is  kuight  of  all  the 
highest  orders  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  garter.  The  king  of 
Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  with  the  title  of 
duke.  In  1816,  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
Ues  made  him  duke  of  Portella,  with  60,000 
AteaU  income.  In  1816,  the  emperor 
Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisberg 
{a,  v.),  where  the  best  hock  is  produced. 
Though  actively  engaged  in  the  tbreign 
affiurs  of  his  countiy,  prince  Mettemich 
kas  also  taken  a  great  port  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  &o. 
After  the  death  of  cocmt  Zicby,  the  en»- 
peror  conferred,  in  1826,  the  presidency 
of  the  council  of  ministers  for  home  al- 
fiorsalso  on  Mettemich.  His  biography 
4s  given  in  the  Taachenbuekfur  dU  Fetter- 
l&ndisckeCk8dnckU,lSS7.  Tbeprincehas 
three  ehildren,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  was  bora  in  1829.  His  sister  is  wife 
to  Ferdinand,  duke  of  WCurtemberg. 

MsTTRiK,  Julian  Offirie  de  la.  (See 
LmntUrie,) 

Mktz  ^ancien^,  Dioodurvm;  later,  J^^ 
diotMatrictj  and  Jkktkb) ;  a  strongly 'ibrdfied 
city,  in  the  western  part  of  France,  on  the 
MoseHe,  30  leagues  north-west  from  Stras- 
burg,  61  north-east  fit>m  Paris;  popula* 
tk>n,  45,276;  tot  4»°  7'  N.;  Ion.  6^  11'  E. 
It  is  the  seatofmilitafy,TeKgioiia  and  civil 
authorities,  and  contains  numerous  litera- 
ly,  scientific  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
is  a  military  place  of  the  fiist  class,  highly 
topoftant  both  for  ofiensive  and  defensive 
measures.  lis  fertifieatioBS  are  very  ex- 
tsBsive,  and  constracted  on  die  modem 
i^Msmy  undec  the  difedioa  <tf  Vauban  and 


Belle-Isle.  Besides  n^ofiKStufts  of  cot* 
ton,  woollen,  silk,  &C.,  it  has  numerous 
and  exten»fye  public  works  in  the  war 
departmenL  It  is  a  very  old  place, ^ound* 
ed  at  an  eariy  period  by  the  Crauls,  and 
adomed  by  the  Romans  with  fine  monu- 
ments. It  was  a  hee  city  of  the  German 
empire-,  from  the  eleventh  century,  but 
was  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  ia 
1552,  and  confirmed  to  France  in  1648. 
About  a  league  from  the  ci^,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Reman  aqueduct,  called,  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  deviPs  bridge.  In  1822,  some  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  discovered  in  the 
ancietit  citadel,  which  have  been  described 
byDevilly(Met2,1823). 

Metzu,  Gabriel,  a  painter,  bom  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1615,  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1658.  His  models  were  Douw, 
Terburg  and  Mieris.  His  stylc^  however^ 
veas  nobler.  He  painted  subiects  from 
common  life, — ^fruit-women,  chemists  in 
the  laboratcHy,  phvacians  attending  the 
sick,  &c  Hia  manner  is  fisee  and  pleas- 
ing, and  his  imitation  of  nature  true.  His 
coloring  was  admirable.  A  lady  tuning 
ber  lute,  and  another  wasbing  ber  hands 
in  a  stiver  basin  held  by  her  woman,  are 
among  his  best  pieces.  His  works  are 
scarce,  as*  he  spent  much  time  on  themi 
and  highly  valued. 

MECm>N ;  a  village  and  castle,  tvre 
leagues  from  Versailles,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  The  old  castle,  built  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  which,  in  the 
Seventeenth,  beloagad  to  Louvois,  was  de- 
molished in  1804.  The  chdUauy  buUt  by 
lionis  XI V,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  commands  a  view  of  Paris,  the  Seine, 
and  the  environs. -  There  is  a  fine  terrace 
in  fixmt,  and  a  small  park  planted  by  Len- 
otre.  Napoleon  improved  the  works, 
and  assigned  it  as  the  remdence  of  bis  son, 
while  at  the  breast  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  the  empress  resided  there. 

Meulen,  Antony  Francis  van  der,  a 
battle  painter,  bom  at  Brussels,  1634,  ^ns 
a  pupil  of  Peter  Snayers.  Some  of  his 
compositioBS,  having  been  carried  to 
France,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lebrun, 
and  Colbert  invited  the  young  artist  to 
Paris,  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and  a 
residence  at  the  Gobelin  manufactory.  His 
talents  as  a  battle  painter  recommended 
falm  to  Louis  XIV,  who  always  took  him 
on  bis  expeditions,  and  oflen  pointed  out 
the  sublets  which  he  desired  him  to  rep- 
resent The  pointer Siad  thus  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  perfecting  himself  in  his  depart- 
ment of  the  art,  and  is  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  his  truth  of  expression,  one  of  the 
best  battle  pointers.    H»  was  also  distill- 
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goished  in  the  representation  of  srencB 
Brom  common  life,  and  in  landscape  paint- 
ing. Among  his  moat  celebrated  works, 
are  the  entrance  of  Louis  XIV  into  a  con- 
quered city;  the  entrance  of  the  same 
prince  into  Arras ;  the  siege  of  Maestricht; 
a  horseman,  with  a  glass  in  his  liand, 
speaking  to  a  young  girl,  who  is  tuning 
her  guitar,  &c.  He  also  executed  many 
-excellent  views  of  ther  oyal  chdUaux  in 
France.  The  expression  of  his  horses  Js 
particularly  admired,  and  Lebrun  inUrus^ 
«d  toiiim  the  execution  of  the  horses  in 
his  paintings  of  the  battles  of  Alexander. 
Van  der  Meulen  died  in  1690.  The  most 
celebrated  engmvere  of  liis  time  executed 
a  series  of  152  engravuigs  from  his  works, 
amoi^  which  thom  of  his  pupil  Baudoins, 
which  now  fojgm  the  16th,  17th  an<l  18th 
volumes  of  the  great  collection  called 
^  Cabinet  du  Roi,  are  distinguished. 

Meung,  or  Medn,  John  de,  a  French 
poet,  sumamed,  from  liis  lameness,  Clopi- 
nel,  was  bom  at  Meunff  sin:  Loire,  about 
1250.  He  was  well  in&nned,  and,  by,  his 
poetical  talents  and  vivacity,  rendc^ned 
himself  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bel  He  was  satirically  inclined,  and  ex- 
ercised his  wit  upon  tlie  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  were  so  uritated  against  him. 
that  a  party  of  them  seized  him,  and  r^ 
solved  to  give  him  a  severe  floggine ;  but 
his  wit  came  to  his  assistance,  and  Tie  es- 
caped costigadon  by  desiring  the  most  un- 
chaste to  give  the  first  blow.  He  died 
about  1322,  directing,  by  his  will,  that  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Do* 
minicans  at  Paris,  and  leaving  to  that  or- 
der a  heavy  chest,  not  to  be  opened  until 
afler  the  funeral.  The  friars,  expecting  a 
treasure,  opened  the  chest,  but  found  only 
some  old  slates,  scrawled  with  sums  and 
figures.  In  revenge,  they  disinterred  the 
body ;  but  the  parliament  of  Paris  obliged 
them  to  bury  it  again  with  fresh  honors. 
His  principal  work  was  his  continuation 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose,  begun  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lorris,  which  comprises  more 
than  tliree  parts  of  tlie  whde.  It  is  not 
80  poetical  as  the  other,  but  has  more  sat- 
ire and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Boethius 
de  Consolatione ;  the  Letters  of  Abelard ; 
a  work  on  the  Responses  of  the  Sjybils ; 
and  a  satirical  piece,  styled  the  Cod%cU  e/* 
John  de  Meun^,  prefixed  to  Lenglet  du 
Fresnoy's  edition  of  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  &c. 

Meursius,  John ;  a  Dutch  critic,  bom  ui 
1579,  at  Losdun,  near  the  Hague.  At  six- 
teen, while'a  student  in  the  university  of 
LeydeOy  he  pubhahed  his  fiiBt  work,  an 


edition  of  Lycophron's  Caanndra.  He 
was  aflerwards  selected  by  the  celebrated 
>Bameveldt,.as  travelling  tutor  to  his  aont, 
whom  he  accompanied  over  great  paft 
of  the  continent.  On  his  return  to  Ho^ 
land,  after  a  ten  years^  atweiM^  (1610),  he 
was  elected  professor  of  history  and  of 
Greek  at  Ley<len,  with  the  title  of  Insiori- 
ographer  to  the  states  general.  Tlie  fall 
of  Barneveldt  (q.  v.)  ob^ged  him  to  resig* 
bis  situation ;  and,  accepting  an  invitation 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  proceeded  t9 
Copenhagen.  Here  he  soon  became  esh 
tabiished  at  tlie  college  erected  for  the  ed* 
ucation  of  the  young  nobiUty  at  Sora,  in  a 
similar  post  to  that  which  he  had  occupir 
ed  in  Holland.  His  works  are  a  History 
of  Athens;  On  tlie  Athenian  Archons; 
On  the  People  of  Athens;  On  the  Festir 
vals  of  the  Greeks;  On  the  Dances  of  the 
Ancients;  new  editions  of  several  claa* 
sics;  a  History  of  Denmark,  &c.  Th© 
only  cotnplete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Florence,  in  12  folio  voluCkies,  1743. 
Meursius  died  in  1639,  living  a  son,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  in  165$  the  author 
of  several  valuable  antiquarian  treatises. 

Meurth£  ;  a  de|)artment  in  the  north 
of  France.  (See  Lorraine,  and  Deport 
menL)    The  chief  place  is  Nancy. 

Meusf,  in  Dutch,  Maas^  (Mosa) ;  a 
navigable  river,  which  rises  in  tlie  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Mame  (Cliampague),  in 
France,  ptoses  through  the  provinces  of 
Naiuur,  Liege,  and  Limburg,  separates 
tliose  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  fix>ui 
Soutli  Brabant,  and  divides,  at  Goi'cum» 
into  two  branches,  the  northern  and 
southern,  which  empty  into  tlie  Noith  sea 
by  several  mouths.  It  passes  by  Nomur, 
Liege,  Mastricht,  Rurerpoude,  Venloo^ 
Gorcuro,  Dordrecht  and  Kotterdom,  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Meuse  ;  a  deportment  in  tlie  north  of 
France,  with  306,339  inhabitants;  chief 
place,  Bar-le-Duc  (See  Lorrc^im^  and 
DepwrimenlJ) 

Meussl,  John  George,  was  bom  in 
1743,  at  Eyriclishof^  in  Franconia,  and,  in 
1764,  entered  the  univenity  of  Gottingeu; 
in  1700,  that  of  Halle,  where  he  lectured 
imtil  he  vvas  ap|)ointed,  in  17<)9,  professor 
of  history  in  the  university  oi  Erfurt 
From  17tiO,  he  hved  in  Erlangen,  where 
he  died  Sept.  19, 1820,  having  continued 
active,  in  lecturing  and  pubhshing,  almost 
to  his  death.  He  wrote  statistical  and 
historical  works,  and  compiled  several 
collections  relating  to  the  history  of  Utera- 
ture,  literary  men,  and  the  arts.  His  Ge- 
Ukriea  Deidsehland  (5tb  «d.,  Lemgo,  1790, 
et  ieq.--the  21st  vol  was  edited  by  Eacb 
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(q.  v.),  Lemgo,  18Si7);  his  Lexicon  of  all 
the  German  Authors  who  died  irom  1750 
to  1800  (Leipsic,  1802,  et  eeq.) ;  h»  new 
edition  and  rybecvxmento  of  Siruvius'siJi*- 
liotheca  Historica,  21  vols.,  not  finiehod,  are 
proofs  of  his  accuracy  and  industry.  In 
the  department  o{  the  fine  arts,  he  pre- 
pared several  valuable  works.  In  the 
department  of  statistics,  he  wrote  .^nZet- 
tung  zitr  Kenntniss  der  Europaischen  Staor- 
ienkistorie  (5tb  ed«,  Leipsic,  1816) ;  LUera- 
tur  der  Sta<w/i*( Leipsic,  1806—7,  2  vols.) ; 
and  LtkrbwJi  der  Statistik  (3d  ed.,  Lej|>- 
sic,  1805).  He  was  less  happy  as  a  histo- 
rian, being  oppressed  by  the  immense 
mass  of  his  materials. 

Mexical,  or  Mescal;  a  spirituous 
drink,  extracted  from  the  aloe  (Mof^uev, 
Agave  Mexicana\  which  is  consumed  in 
large  quainities  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
also  called  ctgucurdierUe  de  Maguey.  (See 
Puique,) 

Mexico.  The  repulse  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  {Esiadoa  Unidos  Mexicor 
Ro^),  which  comprises  tlie  former  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  S|)ain,  is  bounded  £.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  by  the  U.  States  of  North 
America,  and  S.  by  Guatemala.  It  lies 
between  87°  and  124°  E.  Ion.,  and  15°  and 
42°  N.  lat.,  extending  over  27  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  1876  mil^  firom  north  to  south. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  lat ,30°,  accord* 
ing  to  Humboldt,  364  leagues  (25  to  a  de*- 
gree).  Our  acquaintance  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  impeifect, 
and,  even  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
most  attentively  examined,  few  of  the 
positions  ive  accurately  determined.  Al* 
most  the  whole  of  the  immense  region 
lying  north  of  28°,  comprising  14  degrees 
of  latitude,  is  uninhabited  by  whites,  and 
has  never  been  explored.  Humboldt  cal- 
culates the  superficial  area  at  118,478 
square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  but  thta 
esdmate  does  not  include  the  space  between 
the  northern  extremiQr  of  New  Mexico  and 
Sonora,  and  the  boimdary  line  of  the  U. 
States.  About  one  third  of  this  territory 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  pecu- 
liar geological  structure  of  the  republic 
exerts  the  most  striking  influence  upon 
the  climate.  The  Cordillera  of  Mexico 
separates  into  two  branches,  which,  di- 
verging to  the  north-east  and  north-west, 
form,  as  it  were,  the  declivities  of  an  ele- 
vated platform,  or  table-hmd,  which,  in 
the  more  central  parts,  is  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  extends  to  the  north  as  iar  as 
tiie  limits  of  thtf  torrid  zone.  This  re* 
maricable  elevation  modifies  the  efiTect  of 


the  geographical  positioD  of  the  coundy 
in  such  a  manner  tliat,  while  the  towns 
on  the  central  plateau  enjoy  a  mild  tem- 
p^nture,  those  on  the  eastern  and  westeiu 
coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun,  and  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  almost 
every  modification  of  heat  In  ascending 
from  the  low  country,  the  climates  suc- 
ce^  each  other  in  byers^  and  in  two 
days  the  whole  scale  of 'vegetation  is  pre- 
sented to  view.  A^n  above  this  table* 
land  rise  ridges,  or  single  prominences,  ia 
which  die  same  appearances  are  Exhib- 
ited. Durango  is  situated  6848  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea;  Zacatecas,  8169; 
Catorce,  9254 ;  to  the  south,  Jalapa,  4835 ; 
Perote,  7724;  La  Puebla,  7200;  Ouema- 
vaca,  5428 ;  to  the  west,  Valladolid^  6434  ; 
Guauaxuato,  6825;  Qu^rotaro,  6362;  in 
the  centre,  Alexico  is  situated  in  a  large 
valley,  or  basin,  7000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  tlie  haciendas^  or  residences,  are 
about  10,000  feet  hid>,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, carriage  roaJs  {mss  over  still  more 
elevated  positions.  The  principal  sum- 
mits are,  PopocatepetL  17,884  feet ;  Ori- 
zava,  17,373;  Cerra  de  la  Leona,  near 
Catorce,  10,645 ;  and  Istaecihuatl,  15,704 
There  are  fk\^  volcanoes  in  activity,  all 
near  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude — Orizava, 
PopocatepeU,  Tustia,  Cotima  and  JoniUo  ; 
eaithquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  destruc- 
tive. The  inliabitants  designate  these 
successive  climates  by  ajipropriate  names: 
the  low,  hot  country  is  called  tierra  caH^ 
tnie  i  the  higher  regions,  tierra  Jria  (cold 
country);  and  the  intermediate  regions, 
tierra  iemplada  (temperate  country).  Our 
division  of  the  year,  into  four  periods,  is 
there  unknown,  tlie  only  distinction  being 
into  the  rainy  season  lestadon  de  las  apiae)^ 
which  commences  about  the  end  or  May, 
and  lasts  four  months,  and  tlie  dry  seasou 
(el  esHo\  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Mexico  sufiers  for  want  of  water. 
The  rivers  are  few  and  insignificant,  if  we 
except  the  Colorado,  the  del  Norte  and 
the  Grande*  The  lakes,  which  abound, 
appear  to  diminish  gradually ;  the  princi- 
\m  are,  Chapala,  Zumpango,  S.  Christoval, 
Tezcuco,,  &c.,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico  ; 
Ca3mian  and  Parras,  in  the  Bolson  de 
Mapimi;  and  the  Timpanogos,  further 
north.  Among  the  various  productions 
are  maize  and  other  com,  the  banana, 
HMinioc,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  coi^e,  su- 
car,  tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cochineal,  &c. 
Maize  is  product  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  great  abundance  ;  its 
fiour  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inbaUtants.  Wheat  succeeds  venr 
well  on  the  table^lftfMi,  but  Id  the  fieiTV  call 
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tfiKkf  the  ear  \nn  not  fornix  and  the  diffi- 
cult ofcomniuDication  between  the  const 
and  upper  countiy  is  such,  that  the  former 
may  be  supplied,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from 
the  U.  States  of  North  America.  Sugar 
is  raised  in  great  quantities;  enough  is 
raised  on  the  piateau,  for  the  supply  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the' producers  on  the 
coast  depend  upon  a  foreign  market ;  but, 
amce  la22y  the  amount  produced  has 
nauch  diminished.  Cofibe  has  been  more 
recently  introduced ;  the  use  of  it  has  not 
been  general  in  the  interior  till  within  a 
lew  years;  extensive  plantations  were 
laid  out  in  1818  and  1819,  near  Cordova 
and  Orizava,  to  which  constant  additions 
have  been  since  made.  Cotton  was  found 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of 
Mexico,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
inhabitants.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
oenturv,  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton 
manunictures  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
They  have,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peared, but  the  raw  material  may  he  an 
important  article  of  export,  if  properly 
attended  to.  The  domestic  animals  of 
Mexico  are  the  same  as  in  this  country. 
The  wool  of  the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an 
inferior  quafity.  It  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered that  tne  silk-worm  is  mdieenous 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  me  silk 
produced  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  sunitar 
to  that  of  the  hombyx  mori  of  China.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  were  introduced 
by  Cortez,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited 
by  the  mother  country.  The  total  agri- 
eultural  produce  of  Mexico  was  estimat- 
ed, by  Humboldt,  at  $29,000,000.  The 
amount  of  the  mineral  producdons  has 
been  differently  estimated.  Mr.  Ward 
ealcuktes  the  total  annual  produce,  from 
1796  till  1810,  at  about  $24,000,000,  of 
which  $22,000,000  were  exported.  The 
registered  coinage,  in  that  period,  was 
$$42,114,285.  In  a  second  period  of  15 
years  (1811  to  1825  mclusive),  the  total 
amount  of  coinage  was  only  $153^276,9^2, 
the  capital  invested  in  mining  having  been 
much  diminished  by  the  emigration  of 
capitalists  during  the  revolution.  The 
whole  amount  of  circulating  medium,  in 
1810,  is  estimated  hj  Mr.  Ward  to  have 
been  about  $72,000,000,  and  the  average 
annual  exports,  smce  1810,  at  $13,587,0^ 
Mexico  win  not  probably,  at  least  during 
the  present  century,  become  a  manu&c- 
turing  countiy,  her  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  being  sufficient  to  obtain  for 
her  all  the  necesaaiy  articles  from  other 
countries.  Neither  wiH  she  be  a  great 
qmrittme  power*    The  Mexican  ports  on 


die  Atlantic  side  are  most  of  them  inse- 
cure, and  many  of  them  are  iVicre  i-oad- 
steads.  On  the  western  coast  there  is, 
however,  a  series  of  magnificent  port^ 
from  Acapulco  to'  Guaymafl,  many  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  entered.  The 
commercial  intercourse,  on  the  western 
side,  is  much  less  important  than  that  of 
the  eastern  coast,  most  of  the  couotries 
with  which  it  can  be  muntained  on  the 
Pacific  (Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China  and 
Calcutta),  producing  nearly  the  same  agri- 
cultural articles.  Hides,  tallow  and  wheat 
are,  however,  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  returns  are  so  imperfect, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  has  been  so 
fluctuating,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine any  tning  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  for  any  recent 
period.  The  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico 
wa8,fi>ra]ong  time,  divided  as  follows: 
1.  the  kingdom  of  Mexico;  2.  the  kingdom 
of  New  Galicia ;  3.  the  new  kingdom  of  . 
Iicon ;  4.  the  colony  of  New  Santander ; 
5.  the  province  of  Texas  j  6.  the  province 
of  Cohahujia ;  7.  province  of  New  Biscay; 
8.  province  of  Sonora ;  9.  province  of  New 
Mexico ;  10.  province  or  Old  and  New 
California.  In  1776,  a  new  division  wais 
established,  into,  1.  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain,  consisting  of  the  intendancies  of 
Mexico,  Puebla,  Veracruz,  Oaxaca,  Meri- 
da  or  Yucatan,  Valladolid,  Guadataxara, 
Zacatecas,  Guanaxuato,  S.  Luis-Potosi, 
and  the  two  provinces  of  Old  California 
and  New  California ;  2.  the  internal  prov- 
inces depending  on  the  viceroyalty  \Pro' 
vincias  intemas  dd  Vireynalo^  comprising 
the  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of^  liCon, 
and  the  province  of  New  Santander,  and, 
8.  the  internal  provinces  dependent  on  the 
governor  of  Chihuahua  {Pravincias  inter* 
nas  de  la  coinmandancia  general)  consisting 
of  the  intendancies  of  New  Biscay,  or  Du- 
rango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  ot 
Cohahuila,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  This 
republic  is  now  divided  into  19  states  and 
5  territories.  The  states  are,  Yucatan,  or. 
Merida,  Tabasco,  Las  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 
Veracruz,  TamauUpas  (New  Santander), 
San  Luis-Potosi,  New  Leon,  Cuhuhuila 
and  Texas,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Vallado- 
lid (Mechoacan),  Guadalaxara  (Xalisco), 
Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  Queretaro,  Guanaxu- 
ato, Zacatecas,  Durango,  Chih  uahua.  Old 
and  New  California,  Colima,  Tlascala  and 
New  Mexico  are  territories,  their  popula- 
tion not  bein^  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
return  members  to  the  congress.  The 
first  census,  which  was  taken  in  1793,  gave 
a  population  of  4,483,52^.  As  the  natives 
Bospected  the  object  to  be  taxation,this  num- 
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ber  was  probably  below  tbe  truth.  Hum- 
boldt thioks  that  it  exceeded  5,000,000, 
and  estimated  the  number,  in  1803,  at 
6,500,000,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1806,  Ward 
estimates  it  at  about  8,000,000,  in  1827. 
Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards, in  1829,  the  population  was  com- 
|>oi3ed  of  Europeans  (Chapetones  or  Ga- 
chupines);  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of 
.pure  European  descent ;  Indians,  or  the 
indigenous  races ;  Mestizoes,  or  a  mixed 
breed  of  whites  and  Indians ;  Mulattoes, 
or  descendants  of  whites  and  Negroes; 
Zambos,  or  Chinos  (Chinese),  descendants 
of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  African 
Kegroes.  iThe  descendants  of  Mulattoes 
and  whites  were  called  quarlcrotms ;  and 
those  of  a  quarteroon  and  a  white,  qum- 
ieroons.  These  distinctions  were  fostered 
by  the  colonial  pohcy  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  rivalry  of  castes ; 
and  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring tl)e  honors  of  whiteness  tipon  an 
.individual  of  any  color,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Audencia,  que  at  tenga  par  Uanco  (that  he 
should  be  hekl  as  a  white),  Tlie  revolu- 
tion, which  divided  the  population  into 
jSuropeans  and  Americans,  has  contrib- 
uted to  efface  these  prejudices.  Guerrero 
had  a  strong  mixture  of  black  blood,  and 
fieveral  pure  Ihdiaus  ha^e  taken  part  in 
ihe  government  The  principal  seat  of 
the  white  population  is  the  table-land, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  Indians 
tire  likewise  numerous.  The  norlliern 
frontier  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  whites, 
while  the  coasts  are  piincipally  occupied 
liy  Mulattoes  and  Zambos,  who  are  well 
ndapted  to  the  iifiira  caliente.  The  In- 
dians form  about  two  fifths  of  the  whole 
])Opulation,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tribes,  whose  manners,  lan- 
^age,  degree  of  civilization^  &c.,  are  ex- 
tremely different.  No  less  than  20  lan- 
guages, entirely  distinct  from  each  other, 
are  %uud  among  them,  and  of  14  of  them 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been 
«u)m piled.  The  Catholic  religion  is  tbe 
religion  of  the  state.  No  other  is  tolerated. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  re- 
tained, foirming  one  archbishopric  (that  of 
l^lexico))  and  nine  bishoprics,  coir^prising 
1073  parishes.  The  clergy  is  composed 
of  about  8000  individuals,  incliudtn^  400Q 
monks  and  nuns,  in  206  convents.  Tbe 
clergy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  is 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The 
policy  of  the  mother  country  was  calcu^ 
fated  to  keep  dotvn  oil  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitama  wfao  bow  form  tti«  population 


of  the  republic  AU  civil,  military  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  in  tbe  hands 
of  Europeans,  and  tuny  attempt  towards 
instructing  even  the  higher  classes  wals 
discountenanced.  Tlie  natural  sciences 
were  taught,  and  have  been  cultivated 
with  some  success.  The  moral  state  of 
the  country  is  also  far  from  beipg  favor- 
aWe.  An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  time, 
to  estabfish  a  navy,  and^  in  January,  1827, 
it  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  five  cor\'ettes  and  brigs,  and  a 
few  smaller  vessels;  but  even  this  force 
has  not  been  kept  upw  The  army,  in  1827, 
consisted  of  58,955  men,  of  whom  32,101 
were  acmally  under  arms.  The  confu- 
sion which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
the  country,  renders  it  itnpossible  to  give 
nnuch  etaiisiicol  information  of  a  recent 
date.  The  revenue,  under  the  old  gov- 
ernment, was  $20,000,000;  during  the 
revolution,  it  became  exceedingly  euiljar- 
r^ssed,  and  did  not  exceed  $4,000)000  or 
«5,000,00a  Inl825,itwas$10,500,000,and 
the  expenditure  was  nearly  $18,000,000. 
Several  loans  were  mode  in  1823  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
interest.  Under  the  government  of  S|>ain, 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  four  great  vice- 
royalties  of  Spanish  America.  The  vice- 
rov  was  endowed  wiili  ail  th^  prerogatives 
of'^the  king.  The  only  checks  npon  him 
were  the  reddendo,  or  investigation  into 
his  conduct  on  his  return  home,  and  the 
au^ncto,  composed  of  Europeans,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  president.  The 
recopUacion  dt  las  la/es  de  las  Indias 
was  the  name  given  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  decrees  by  which  the  colonies 
were  governed.  Special yiicro*,  or  privi- 
leges, were  cbnfened  on  different  profes- 
sioual  and  corporate  bodies,  which  ren- 
dered the  confusion  complete.  All  the 
higher  ofHceca,  in  church  and  state,  were 
Europeans.  A  system  ordilapiilarion,  be- 
ginning with  the  chiefs,  extended  through 
all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  mon- 
strous corruption  perverted  the  whole 
administration.  The  colony  was  not 
albwcd  to  manufacture  any  article  which 
could  be  supplied  by  tbe  mother  countrv, 
the  whole  tmde  was  confined  to  a  single 
port  in  Spain,  and  all  foreigners  were 
rigidly  excluded.  Books  were  prohibited, 
schools  discouraged  or  suppressed,  and  ev- 
eiy  measure  taken  to  prevent  information 
from  being  spread  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  jpresent  fonn  of  government  is  that 
of  a  federal  renublic  (rtpuhUca  rtpnseoi€^ 
twa  poputar  Jederql\  each  member  of 
whicn  manages  its  own  internal  concerns. 
The  legislative  power  is  vest^  in  a  cod- 
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•jncijii '  diftiod  into  fv^  cxtatnberBy  tlie 
'  bouae  .of  representatives  (camam  tie  dtpu^ 
iadosy,  and  a  senate  {senado).  The  for- 
mer is  composed  of  members  elected  fur 
two  yeors,  by  the  oitiEens  of  the  states,  one 
member  for  every  80.000  iniiabitants. 
The  senate  is  composeu  of  two  senators 
for  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  legis- 
lamresjthe  one  first  named  for  four  year^ 
and  the  other  for  two  years.  The  con- 
ffress  is  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  and 
Its  pov^rers  are  to  maintain  the  union,  reg- 
ulate commerce,  promote  information, 
open  roads  and  cancdsj  lay  taxes  and  im- 
TOSts,  declare  war,  approve  treaties^  &c. 
lihe  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  by  Uie  legislatures  of 
the  states  for  four  yeare.  He  has  powers 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  president  of 
d)e  U.  States.  The  council  of  govern- 
ment (cons^o  de  golnemo)  exidts  only  dur- 
ing the  mtervals  of  the  sessions  of  con- 
gress, and  is  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  state,  with  the  vice-president  of  the 
tepnblic  at  its  head.  Its  duties  are  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  federa- 
tive act  and  the  federal  laws,  to  advise 
the  president,  to  call  out  the  militia,  to 
-toprove  tlie  nomination  of  oflScers,  &c. 
For  the  despatch  of  buaness,  the  govern- 
ment is  divided  Into  departments,  with 
secretaries  at  theu*  head.  The  judicial 
power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  tribunal  of 
juiMice,  and  in  inferior  courts,  as  determin- 
ed by  congress.  The  supreme  court  takes 
Cognizance  of  all  matters  between  differ- 
ent states,  or  individuals  of  different  states, 
tfdmimhy  cases,  treason,  construction  of 
the  constitution,  &c.  It  may  itself  be 
ftolted  to  account,  by  a  tribunal  constituted 
fbt  the  purpose  by  thb  chamber  of  de[,u- 
tSes.  The  states  are  organized  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  with  much  the  same  powei^ 
and  riglits  as  those  of  the  North  American 
Union.— See  ^da  Constituiiva  (Jan.  31, 
1824),  y  ConMitcion  Ihleral  de  los  Es- 
tados  t/nidos  Mcxicanot  (Mexico,  1828J. 
This  constitudon  was  sanctioned  Oct,  4, 
1834.  (For  information  on  subjects  feon- 
Bected  wilh  Mexico,  see  Bullock's  Six 
MnM'  Hewknce^  fye^  in  1823:  Hall^ 
'Jmtmat  <m  Vte  Cbasts  of  Chile,  Peru  and 
JtkxieOj  in  1820—22 ;  Lyon's  Journal  of  a 
JMdence  m  J^hxico ;  Beaufoy'b  Sketches ; 
Foinsett's  Mttes ;  me  works  of  Robison, 
Brackenridge  and  Hardy;  Ward's  Mexico 
(M  ed.,  London,  181^;  Humbojdt's  Es- 
$ai  PolUiqut  tur  U  Komume  de  la  J^ou- 
ti'Ue  Espagne  %  2d  ed.,  1828.) 

Mexico,  GcoLOot    or.     (Bee   JVbHfc 
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of  antiquity  which  Imve  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  testify  to 
the  state  of  civilization  at  which  the  na- 
tives had  arrived  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.    In  1519,  Conez  (q.  v.)  dis- 
covered the  country,  and  having  landed 
on  the  eastern  coast,  founded  the  ci^  of 
Veracruz,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  Anahuac,    occupied  by  the    Aztecs. 
Montezuma  (q.  v.)  then  reigned  over  the 
country.    The  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  bore, 
the  title  o^  Mextcoy  which  signifies  the 
residence  of  the  ftod  of  war,  and  which 
was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region, 
(See  MexicOf  ^nlimdHes  of,\  After  the  deatli 
of  Montezuma,  the  capmu  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  (1521),  and  the  whole  coun- 
try fell  into  their  hands.    Conez  called  it 
Actu  Spain,  and  was  created  captain-gen- 
eral, but.  in  1535,  was  di^laced  by  a  vice- 
roy.   We  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie  colony  under  the 
Spanish  dominion.    Such  was  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  counti^  for  three  centuries  (see 
Robertson's /fu/orv  o/'./^mertca;  Clavige- 
ro's  Sioria  ^tica  dd  MessicOy  translated  into  . 
English ;  Solia's  Historia  de  la  Conquisia 
de  Mexico;  new  edition,  with  notes,  Ma- 
drid, 1825),  when  the  events  of  1808  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  led  to  a  change  in  tho 
state  of  affairs.    The  Mexicans  were,  in 
general,  loyally  disposed  to  their  sove- 
reign, but  m^  assumption  of  authority  by 
a  new  body,  the  cones,  and  their  unwise 
and  inconsistent  proceedings  tended  to 
alienate  their  feelings  of  attachment.  Don 
Jose  Iturrigaray,  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  tne  Americans,.pfoposed  to  con- 
stitute a  junta,  formed  or  representative 
from  each  province,  and  composed  equid- 
ly  of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  should 
organize  a  provisional  government.    The 
latter,  however,  fearful  of  losing  some  of 
their  former  superiority,  arrested  the  vice- 
roy, and  sent  him  out  of  the  country. 
The  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  displayed  an 
offensive  partiality  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
exaspcmted  the  Creoles  by  the  severity  of 
his  measures.    An  extensive  conspiracy 
was  organized,  and  the  insurrection  broke 
outfn  September,  1810.    A  priest,  Hidal- 
go, a  man  of  strong  mind  and  great  firm- 
ness, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents; but,  after  some  fighting,  and  the 
commission  of  great  atrocities  on  both 
8ideS|  Hidalgo  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  in  1811.    Morelos,  a  priest  m  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  who  had 
been  named  captain-general  of  the  south- 
west by  Hidalgo,  had  meanwhile  raised  a 
coDfilderable  force,  and,  meeting  with  « 
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series  oi  suceeflsea,  he  advanced  (in  Janu- 
ary, 1812)  to  within  a  short  difitance  of 
the  capitzu.    In  this  expedition,  Victoria 

iq.  V.)  first  distinguished  himself.  More- 
OS  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  captured 
Oaxacaond  Acapulco.  A  national  con- 
gress was  assembled  at  Cbilpanzingo,  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  which  declared  Mexico  in- 
dependent. The  forces  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  almost  entirely  annihilat- 
ed by  Iiurbide  (q.  v),  and  Morelos  was 
himself  shot  in  1815.  Victoria  retired  to 
the  mountains^  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed 18  months.  Guerrero  (q.  v.)  alone 
maintained  a  small  force  in  the  soutJ).  In 
1817.  general  Mina  (q.  v.)  landed  with  a 
small  Dody  of  foreigners,  and  gained  some 
temporary  success;  but  he  wos  made  pris- 
oner in  July  of  that  year,  and  shot.  Thus 
in  1819  all  the  insurgent  chie&  had  beep 
pardoned  or  executed,  except  Guerrerp. 
In  1820,  the  cortes  having  ordered  the 
sale  of  the  church  property,  Apodaca,  the 
viceroy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cor- 
tes ;  he  employed  Iturbide  to  reduce  Guer- 
rero, but  that  general  joined  the  insurgent 
chief,  proposed  the  plan  of  Iguala  (q.  v.), 
and  proclaimed  tlie  independence  of  his 
country,  February  24, 1821.  At  this  time, 
tlie  constitutional  viceroy,  O'Donoju,  ar- 
rived in  the  country,  and  concluded  with 
Iturbide  the  peace  of  Cordova,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Spanish  army 
should  evacuate  Mexico.  The  viceroy 
and  Iturbide  were  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  army  was  called  the  or- 
tny  ofiht  three  fptarantees,  the  objects  to  be 
maintained  being  the  independence  of 
Mexico  as  a  separate  monarchy  under  a 
Bourbon  prince,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion^  and  the  union  of  a|l 
classes.  A  congress  was  assembled  Feb- 
ruaiy  24, 1822,  to  settle  the  principles  of 
the  constitution.  But  the  cortes  having 
declared  the  past  proceedings  null,  Iturbi- 
de caused  himselr  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror May  18, 1822,  under  the  title  ofAu- 
guatin  the  Firat,  A  powerful  parly  oppos- 
ed the  new  state  of  things.  After  a  bloody 
fltruffgle,  the  empei'or  offered  to  abdicate 
in  March,  1823,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
for  Europe.  A  new  form  of  government, 
on  fedenu  republican  principles,  was  now 
established.  Iturbide  returned  to  the 
bountry  in  1824,  but  was  immediately 
arrested  and  shot.  On  the  banishment  of 
the  emperor,  a  poder  execiitivo,or  executive, 
was  formed,  consistingof  Vittoria,  Bravo 
and  Negrete,  and,  in  1824,  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  proclaimed.  Vittoria 
was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vice- 
president  of  the  new  republic.    The  ftrst 


coDstitutioiud  eongresB  ooii¥eiie4  JamMiy 
1, 1825,  and  held  an  extraordinaiy  session 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  In  Decem- 
ber (20th),  the  castle  of  UUoa  was  aurren- 
dercd  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole 
Mexican  soil  was  now  delivered  Grom  Eu- 
ropean hands.  The  prospect  of  tranquil- 
lity which  was  held  out  by  the  compieie 
liberation  of  the  country  and  organization 
of  the  government  was  soon  interrupted 
by  the  violence  of  parties.  The  animosi- 
ty of  tlie  Escoceses  and  Yorkinoe  re- 
sulted in  acts  of  outra^  and  bloodabed, 
and  the  land  has  been  distracted  with  civil 
vtrar.  The  Escoceses  (Scotch)  was  a  m^ 
sonic  society  nf  Scotch  origin,  composed 
of  large  proprietors  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  were  mostly  men  of  mode* 
rate  principles,  but  decidedly  favoraUe  to 
tlte  cause  of  independence.  Many  of 
them  hadf  at  one  time,  been  in  favor  of  a 
Spanish  prince  as  constitutional  king  of 
IViexico,  and  they  were  tlierefore  often 
stvled  Borhonistoi  by  their  adversaries 
The  Yorkinos  constituted  a  masonic  soci- 
ety, which  derived  its  origin  fxom  a  ma- 
sonic lodffe  in  New  Yorii,  through  tbe 
agency  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  American  mioJe- 
ter  at  Mexico.  These  two  political  par- 
des  (for  such  they  had  become)  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  on  occosioB  of 
the  choice  of  the  second  president  in  I828| 
and  also  dift*ered  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  Spaniards 
who  redded  in  the  country,  the  x  orkinos 
being  in  iavor  of  their  entire  expultton 
ftx)m  the  country.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  an  arduous  contest,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Escoces  party,  whose  candi- 
date, gejieral  Pedraza  (q.  v.),  was  chosen, 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  over  geneBsl 
Cruerrero,  the  Yorkino  candidate.  Gene- 
ral Santaila  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  declared  that  this  vote  was  noc 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  miyority, 
and  proclaimed  Guerrero  president.  Tlua 
movement  was  unsuccessful,  but  another 
was  soon  organized,  and  an  armed  body 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  theSpanisrdiL 
After  some  fighting,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  ^eral  Pedraza,  lo 
avoid  bloodshed,  advised  his  ftiends  to 
submit,  and  expressed  his  determinatieQ 
to  leave  the  country.  Guerrero  was  ac- 
cordini^y  inaugurated  president  in  Apr^ 
1829,  and  a  law  was  passed  ordering  aU 
Spanish  residents  to  quit  the  country.  In 
the  summer  of  1829,  an  expedition  was 
fttted  out  in  the  Havana,  upder  the  com- 
ouind  of  general  Barradas,  to  undeimko 
the  conquest  of  tlie  Mexican  republie 
A  ft>rce  of  4000  men  was  laikled  at  Tvok 
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pico  July  f^,  but  on  tfae  10th  of  Septem- 
her  surrenderod  to  geneml  Santaiia.  But 
the  dangers  of  a  foreign  invasion  were  no 
sooner  past  than  domestic  dissensions 
were  again  renewed.  Guerrero,  who  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  on 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  was  unwill- 
uig  to  resign  them,  and  this  was  made  a 
pretext  for  the  opposition  of  the  discon- 
tented. BuBtamente,  the  vice-president, 
phieed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  December,  18^,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  abuses  of 
the  executive.  He  imm^iately  advanced 
upon  the  capital,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Ibrces  there.  Guerrero,  finding  himself 
deserted,  abdicated  the  presidency,  and 
Bustamente  was  electa  by  the  army  his 
successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  new 
disturbances  commencea,  and  a  civil  WBr 
ensued.  Guerrero,  who  was  made  prison- 
er in  February,  1831,  was  condemned  to^ 
death  for  bearing  arms  aeohist  the  estab- 
lished goveniment,  and  shot.  Since  this 
period,  Bustamente  has  remained  at  the 
neiMl  of  the  government,  as  vice-president, 
snd  the  most  recent  information  at  the 
time  we  vmte  (September,  1831)  repre- 
sents public  confidence  as  restored,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  reviving,  and  the 
country  recovering  its  prosperity.  The 
national  congress  convei^d  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  vras  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  vice-president,  in  which  he  con|$ratu- 
lates  them  on  the  complete  establishment 
of  tranquiUi^,  and  declares  the  nation  to 
be  in  a  condidon  to  develope  all  the  ele- 
mebts  of  prosperity  which  its  situation, 
dimate,  naUiral  wealth  and  free  institu- 
dons  entitle  it  to  expect  (Besides  the 
works  previously  referred  to,  the  reader 
may  consuk  don  Carios'Maria  Bustamen- 
2B*s  Cuadro  Hittorico,  or  MendibiFs  Resti- 
men  Historico  dc  la  Rtv.  4a  los  Estados 
CMio^JIfexicano^,  extracted  from  it)  Pro- 
posab  have  lately  been  issued  fbr  publish- 
ing a  new  map  of  Mexico  by  S.  M.  L.  Sta- 
ple veho  has  spent  ^Ye  years  in  the  re- 
public 

Mexico,  AnHqmtits  of.  Our  knowledge 
pf  the  eariy  condition  of  the  country  since 
called  Mexico,  is  derived,  in  part,  from  the 
Mexican  pictures,  many  of^  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  They  con- 
tain chronological  histories,  and  copies  of 
some  of  them  were  made  by  native  Mexi- 
eatis  at  the  time  of  the  destroction  of  the 
onginala  The  greatest  of  these  was  t  cel- 
ebrated table  in  the  possession  of  Siguenza 
y  Gonflfora,  professor  of  raatbematics  in 
the  university  of  Mexico  in  1098.  The 
origlnai  M  m;  bat  a  copy  of  undoilibted 


authenticity  exists,  of  which  Humboldt  bns 
given  an  account  It  begins  with  the  deluge 
of  Coxcox,  or,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos- 
mogony, the  fourth  destruction  of  the 
world.  Coxcox,  with  his  wife,  was  saved 
from  destrucdon,  their  descendants  receiv- 
ed the  gifl  of  speech,  and  fifteen  fumilies 
arrived  in  Mexico.  According  to  a  Mex- 
ican author,  who  wrote  soon  after  tlie 
conquest  (IxtUoxchid),  the  first  age,  Tlato* 
natiuhj  or  age  of  giants,  lasted  5^  years ; 
the  second,  TUtonatiuh,  or  age  of  fire, 
4804 ;  the  third,  Ehecatonaiiyhj  the  age  of 
winds,  4010  ;  the  fourth,  or  age  of  water, 
described  in  the  above-mentioned  painting, 
4008  years.  The  Toltecs  migrated  fi-om  a 
country  nortli  of  Mexico,  in  A.  D.  544^ 
and  in  1051,  their  monarchy  was  destroy- 
ed. The  Aztecs  arrived  there,  from  Azt- 
lan  in  1178,  and  in  1325  founded  Tcnoch- 
dtlan,  or  the  city  of  Mexico.  Claviffero 
enumerates  the  collections  of  paintuigs 
whicl>  have  been  preserved;  they  were 
executed  on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  tlie 
leaves  of  the  maguey  or  agave.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
Aztecs  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  civil- 
ization that  tlie  right  of  private  property 
was  understood,  cities  built,  professions 
and  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  the  arts 
Were  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, &c.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  architecture  are  the  feo- 
caUis,  or  pyramids.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  comprises  a  square,  of  1773  feet, 
and  is  177  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  un- 
bumt  bricks  and  clay,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs  in 
the  country.  The  object  is  unknown. 
About  two  miles  fiiom  Pueblo  are  a  num- 
ber of  pyramids,  described  by  Humboldt 
The  fii«t,  the  house  of  the  sun,  has  a  base 
of  6^  feet  in  length,  and  is  180  feet  high. 
The  second,  or  house  of  the  moon,  is  150 
feet  high.  They  are  both  truncated,  as  is 
that  of  CholiUa,  and  are  also  of  Toltcc  or- 
igin. A  group  of  little  pyramids  surrounds 
mem,  which  ore  supposed  to  have  been 
tombs.  In  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at 
Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone,  covered 
with  hieroglyphical  figures,  by  which  the 
Aztecs  designated  the  mondis.  Near  it  is 
a  second  stone,  on  which  human  sacrifices 
were  performed.  In  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  a  large  idol,  representing  a  serpent 
devouring  a  human  victim.  Air.  Bullock 
obtained  leave  to  examine  another,  which 
was  concealed  under  the  pallery  of  the 
nniversity ;  it  represented  the  goddess  of 
war,  and  was  6 J  feet  high  and  9|  bit>ad, 
and  was  composed  of  a  deformed  human 
figure^  a  tiger  and  a  rattle-make.    (For  in 
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Ibnnation  on  iSbe  wbjectof  thiiarcicie,llie 

reader  may  consult  the  works  of  Robert- 
BOQ,  Clavigero,  Humboldt,  &c.,  meDtioa- 
ed  iu  the  ardcle  Mexico ;  also  Ranking'a 
Conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico  by  the  Moo- 
cols  (London,  1827),  and  Autiouities  of 
Mexico  (7  vok,  folio,  London,  1830),  con- 
taining &c  similes  of  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  the  royal  libraries  of  Paris,  Dre0- 
den,  Berlin,  the  imperial  lihrary  of  Vienna, 
tlie  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford, 
&c^  witli  inedited  Mexican  histories.) 

Mexico^  or  Mijico,  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  is  di- 
Tided  into  eight  districts ;  between  16^ 
^  and  20^  N.  la^  and  102°  SO'  and  lO?' 
20^  W.  Ion.  It  lies  principally  on  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  but  its  western  coasts  on  the 
Pacific  are  low.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Queretaro,  east  by  Puebla,  south  and  soutb* 
west  by  the  Paci^c,  and  west  by  Vallado- 
lid.  Its  capital  is  Tezcoco,  Mexico,  the 
chief  city,  having  been  declared  a  federal 
city.  The  magnifieent  port  of  Acapulco 
lies  on  its  western  coast.  A  great  number 
of  valuable  mines  lie  within  its  territories, 
and  its  rich  soil  yields  a  valuable  agrieul- 
tural  produce.  The  legislative  assembly 
is  composed  of  19  deputies ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts are  placed  each  under  a  profect, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  village  sehooky 
form  a  census,  &^  Its  constitution  was 
adopted  iu  1827.  The  former  intendency 
of  Mexico  comprised  die  states  of  Mexico 
and  Uueretoro. 

Mexico,  J^ew ;  a  territoiy  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederacy,  lying  north  of  the  state 
of  Chihuahua,  between  3P  and  38®  N.  lat, 
107®  SO'  and  111^  SO'  E.  Ion.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  flows 
into  tlie  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  population 
is  not  more  than  S0,000,  of  whom  about 
half  are  Indians  ;  capital,  Santa  Fe. 

Mexico,  formeriy  TentHSdiilan^  capital 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  see  of  an 
archbishop,  lies  7400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  lat.  19^25'  45^'  N.;  Ion.  10»> 
4y  30^'  W.  The  streets  are  broad,  airy, 
and  run  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  ^w- 
cioiis,  but  low,  rarely  exceeding  one  story, 
with  flat  roofe:  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
eity  of  America,  and  among  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  there  are  few  that  can  suppoit 
a  comparison  with  it  It  is  situated  at 
about  an  equal  distance  fiom  Veracruz 
and  Acapulco,  in  an  extensive  valley,  sur- 
rounded with  lofly  nHxmtams,  and  con- 
taining several  lakes,  amonc  which  are 
Tezcuco  and  Xocbimiko.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Teuochtitlan, 
but  the  'vatefBoflake  Tezcuooi  on  \rtiick 


it  bordets,  hare  so  for  msMAeA  dmt  dio 
islands  on  wliich  the  old  city  was  buih  aro 
now  confounded  with  the  maia  land* 
The  three  otnseways  which  connected 
them  still  remain,  and  fotn*  have  since 
been  buik,  which  are  wdl  paved,  and  bor* 
dered  with  trees,  forming  avenues  to  the 
city.  Humboldt  estimated  the  population, 
in  1808,  at  137,000 ;  Poinsett,  in  1890,  «t 
betiyeen  ISO  and  160,000^  and  later  esd* 
mates  have  slated  it  It  168,000.  Theprinci* 
pal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  aboot 
SOO  feet  in  lengtti,  the  palace  of  govern- 
ment, the  college  of  muiee,  a  noUe  b«ikl« 
ing,  but  now  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  the 
mint,  with  a  front  of  360  feet  bv2S0  feet 
in  depth,  the  Fmnciscan  and  Domfaikan 
convents,  &c.  There  are,  besides,  48  con* 
vents,  hospitals,  churches,  theatres,  &e. 
The  public  walks  are  the  Alameda  anA 
the  Paseo.  The  rides  to  the  Chaptihe* 
pec,  or  summer  palace  of  the  viceroy  Gal' 
vez,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence^ 
near  which  is  an  aqueduct  of  900  arches^ 
and  to  Taeubaya,  a  village  about  feur 
miles  froui  the  capital,  wh^  contains  the 
country  residence  of  the  arehbish^,  are 
very  pleasant  The  canal  of  Chaleoiy 
which  extends  from  the  hike  of  that  name 
to  the  capital,  is  covered,  morning  and 
evening,  with  canoes  of  die  peasants,  con- 
veying fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  to 
market ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  th^ 
Chinampas,or  floating  gardens,  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  brcmd  ditch,  and  are 
now,  if  they  were  not  always^  flrmJy  fixed. 
The  inhabitants  display  a  good  deal  of 
splendor  in  their  dress  and  equipages,  bat 
many  of  the  wealthiest  have  be«n  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  by  the  ware  of  the 
revolution.  The  lazzaroni  populatioB^ 
which,  in  1834,  amounted  to  90,000  indi- 
viduals^ called  by  the  Mexicans  (fpertti,  ie 
described  by  Ward  as  praeenting  a  most 
disgusting  appearance  of  iilth  and  ran 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  by  the 
government  to  reform  them,  by  compefling 
diem  to  labor.  Mexico  enjoys  a  miitd  cIh 
mate,  and  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere  i 
it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  lakes^ 
and  noraerons  works,  such  as  canak^ 
dikes,  &c^  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
tion against  such  a  calamity.  Tenochtit^ 
Ian  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs,  in  193SV 
and  was  a  rich,  flourishing,  populous  and 
active  city,  the  seat  of  ffovemment  and  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  the 
Spaniaids.  It  was  taken  by  Cortez,iB 
1S31,  afler  ft  siege  of  75  days,  and  a  most 
drei^ful  slaughter  of  the  inhabftaotsL 
The  besiegera  rased  the  buildinflB  ns  ther 
adfanoed,  in  order  to  af^Mroaeh  Uie  princi- 
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W08  xhm  entirely  deeiroyed,  Dud  the  presr 
ent  city  aroee  oii  its  ruiiis.    (Se«  Mexico^ 

Mexico^  Gulf  of;  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of , 
tha  Atlantic,  exteadio^  north  and  souths 
from  tfaie  coast  of  Florida  to  the  coaat  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  about  .600  mile^ 
and  froiD  the  island  of  Cuba  westuvard  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  about  700  onilei^ 
Cuba  divides  it  into  two  straits,  one  to  the 
■outb,  between  cape  Aotoiiio  and  cape 
Catoche,  45  leagues  wide,  through  which 
k  conununicates  with  the  Caribbean. sea, 
and  another  to  the  north,  40  leagues  in 
widdi,  called  the  gvif  or  ttrait  of  Florida, 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  del  iVorte^ 
Sabine  and   Mississii^iL     Tlie  Mexican 

Con  this  gulf  are  mere  roadsteads, 
principal  are  Tampicoand  Veracrua. 
Havana  and*  Pensacola  are  maguificeni 
harbors.  The  principal  current  in  the  gulf 
is  the  Gulf  stream,  which  takes  its  name 
fima  that  circumstance ;  it  is  produced  by 
the  equatorial  current  from  east  to  west, 
wteis  the  gtUf  between  the  capes  Anto- 
nio and  CfUoree,  winds  roimd  its  sbMea, 
and  flows  out  bv  the  channel  of  Florida, 
whene  Hiunboldt,  found  its  velocity  to  be 
five  ieec  a  second,  against  a  strong  north 
wind*    (See  CurrwL) 

Mkteb,  Jonas  Daniel,  bom  at  Amheinip 
m  Quelderland,  1780,  smdied  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  Ue  was  at  first  ati  ad- 
vocate in  Amsterdam,  in  1811  et  seq.,  occi»- 
nied  several  imporuuH  judicial  offices,  and, 
m  1817,  retired  to  pi'ivate  life.  Doctor 
He^er  is  a  distinguished  writer  on  law, 
pohtics  and  legislation.  Ws  Esprit^  Origine 

Hague,  1819-^.  6  vols.)  is  a  vakiable 
wonc.  He  has  recently  published  a  work 
On  Codificatiom  porticukriy  in  England. 
MEYEasEsa;  a  distinguished  wiman 
composer,  of  Jewish  descent  He  has 
lived  a  long  time  in  ludy,  devoted  to  Ital- 
lao  music.  His  fktlior  was  a  banker  at 
Berlin,  and  his  brother,  Michel  Beer,  was 
a  poet  of  considerable  neputation.  Mey- 
erbeer was  bor^  in  1791,  at  Berlin.  When 
but  nine  years  old,  he  appeared  before  the 
Berlin  public  aa  a  player  on  the  piano- 
forte. In  1810^1811,  he  and  Weber 
atndjed  composition  wiik  Vogler.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  teacher,  he  composed 
'  his  €anUiia  God  and  Nature,  and  the  ope* 
tm  of  Jephtha.  The  former  actpiired  him 
ipreat  applause  at  Berlin,  the  latter  was 
3l-received  at  Muraoh.  Other  operas  of 
bis  being  unsuccessful,  he  went,  m  1815, 
to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  ta 
acquire  mora  knowledge  of  singing.    He 


tet  appened  in  that  eoontiy  ^  Padoa, 
with  the  opera  RomUda  e  Voatofaa  (in 
1817).  It  met  with  great  applause.  His 
McsrgarUia  <r«^'«u,  and  his  Emmadi  i2e«- 
&ii7g9,,were  still  more  successful ;  but  his 
Qrocicdo  in  Egitto  exceeded  all,  and  was 
received  in  Paris  and  Germany  with  equal 
dehght.  In  1825,  he  returned  to  Germany. 
MEauRAi,  Francis  Eudes  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  historian,  bom  in  1610,  at 
By,'in  Lower  Normandy,  was  son  of  a 
suigeon  in  that  place.  A^er  studying  at 
Caen,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  the 
post  of  captain  of  artillery,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  two  campaigns.  He  then 
quitted.the  army  in  disgust,  luid  shut  hiii>- 
self  up  in  the  coUeoe  of  St  Barbe,  wheie 
he  devoted  himself  to  dose  study,  and 
projected  his  Histoiy  of  France.  Encour- 
aged by  the  countenance  and  pecuniary 
i£i  of  cardmal  Richelieu,  he  published  hia 
tot  folio  volume  in  1643,  which  was  ibl^- 
lowed  by  the  second  and.tliird  in  1646 
and  1651.  The  court  rewarded  him  with 
a  pension  of  4000  livree,  and  the  title  of 
historiographer.  His  sucoess  induced  him 
to  compose  an  abrid^poent,  under  the  title 
of  Jlkrigi  Chrwoli^^mue  daTHittmrt  de 
France,  which  Is  superior  to  tlie  originaL 
In  the  latter  he  fpave  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  public  impcMMs,  accompanied 
by  some  reflections,  which  emended  the 
minister  ColberL  The  author  promised 
to  correct  these  in  a  second  edition.  He 
peribrmed  his  promise,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  his  readers,  that  he  was 
eompelled  to  do  so ;  the  result,  of  whicb 
was  the  loss  of  half  his  pension  in  the 
first  insuince,  and,  on  farther  complaint,  of  ^ 
the  whole.  In  1675,  the  French  academy 
^ve  him  the  place  of  perpetual  secretary, 
m  which  chamcter  he  prepared  a  sketch 
of  its  projected  Diciionaiy.  He  died  in 
1683.  M^o^rai  was  a  man  of  great  singu- 
huaty  in  temper  and  manner,  being  cabs- 
dc,  censorious,  and  little  attentive  to  tlie 
common  forms  of  social  life.  As  a  histo- 
rian, he  is  legarded  as  being  more  bold 
than  accurate,  with  a  style  harsh  and  in- 
oonectfbut  clear,  energetic,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibiting  a  vigorous  conciseness,  not 
tm  worthy  of  Tacitus.  His  materials  were 
taken  at  second  hand,  and  never  from 
original  sources.  The  latest  edition  of 
the  ^brigi  is  that  of  1755,  in  14  volumes^ 
12mo.,in  which  the  suppressed  passsges 
of  1668  are  restored.  .  M^z^rai  also  wrote 
J)raiU  de  P  Origiru  dcs  Dranfois,  with  some 
translations;  and  a  number  of  satirical 
pieces  ajrainst  the  government,  under  the 
name  ot  Safubricouri,  have  also  been  at* 
trihuled  to  him. 
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Mezzo;  aitftidiiiti  a^^tite,ivhteb  nie«u» 
hdfy  and  is  often  used  in  nmsical  lan^ 
guage,  88  mexxo  farie^  mezzo  piano,  mez^ 
20  voce,  which  imply  nearly  thetsame  thing, 
Tiz.  a  middle  degree  of  piano  or  soft.— 
Mezzo  soprano^  a  pitch  of  voice  between 
the  eoprono  or  treble  and  counter-tenor. 

Mezzofantb,  abbate ;  the  most  distin- 
guished linguist  of  our  age,  as  to  the  abili- 
ty of  speaking  numerous  fongaaces.  fl\B 
acquaintance  with  languages  is  iinmense. 
He  speaks  and  writes  fluently  not  lees  than 
eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  twenty-two  different  dialects  of  £u* 
fope.  Lord  Byron  (see  MooreHi  work] 
calls  professor  Mezzofante  <<  a  monster  or 
languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  polyglot,  and,  more,  who  ought 
to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter."  Mezzo- 
fante is  professor  of  Greek  in  the  univeret- 
ty  of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  inl831, 
to  the  high  office  of  apoeboiic  prothonotary 
1^  the  pope. 

Mezzothcto.    (See  Engrcning.) 

Mi  ;  one  of  the  six  monoeyllableB  adapts 
ed  by  Gkiido  ta  his  hexachords,  and  which 
was  applied  to  the  third  and  seventh  notes 
of  the  natuml  diatonie  scale. 

MtABfi  or  THE  Lakes.    {See  Mawmee,) 

Miami  Canal.  (See  Canals,  and  Jniiand 
Ahv^aiion,) 

MiAin  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
liardin  county,  and  runs  south-westeriy 
into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  soudi-west  cor- 
ner of  the  state.  Its  length  is  about  100 
miles.  Its  navigation  is  not  easy,  but  it 
iiffords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  man- 
ufiictories. 

Miami,  Little  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Madison  coun^,  Ohio,  and  runs  in  a  soudi- 
westerly  direction  about  100  miles,  and  falls 
into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miks  above  Cin- 
cinnad.  It  is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams 
in  this  state^  but  affords  Utiile  navigation. 

Miami  Universitt.  Ji&ee  Orford.) 

Miasma  (from  the  Greek  itiavna,  any 
thing  pollutia^) ;  a  term  used  in  the  doc- 
trine of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases, 
with  different  meanings.  Some  authoiv  use 
it  preciselv  like  contagion ;  with  othere  it 
signifies  the  contagious  matter  of  chronic 
diseases ;  with  others,  that  contagious 
matter  which  oolleotsin  the  atmosphere — 
flying  contagion.  Some  understand  by 
fiwatma.  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  for  in- 
8tan<5e,  the  pus  of  small-pox,  which  con* 
tainsthe  proper  contagious  matter.  Masma 
also  signifies  oertain  matter,  in  the  «tmoB- 
pheHB,  owing  its  origin  to  putrefied  animal 
or  vegetable  bodi^  or  to  the  exhalation  of 
ooiinal  bodies^  and  producing  specific  dis* 


h  would  be  well  to  contmdiitin* 
piish  mtomia  from  MMitmon,  and  designate 
by  the  former  term  ail  me  poisonous  mas- 
ter of  diseases,  which  is  not  generated  ill 
living  animal  bodies,  but  has,  in  some  otfier 
way,  entered  the  atmospheric  air.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  oorrecton  of  mias- 
madc  effluvia  is  chloride  of  Hme,  wbick 
is  getting  much  into  use  amons  naviga- 
tora  and  other  persons  exposed  tosi^A 
effluvia. 

Miaitlis,  Andrew  Vekos,a  native  of 
Hydra,  was  originally  a  boor  sailor,  who 
gained  some  property  by  his  boldness  and 
activity  in  the  coasting  trade.  Daring  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  those 
of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  commerce 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  poits  ia 
spite  of  the  Enghsh  cruieem,  built  the  first 
ship  at  Hydra  (q.  v.),  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  a  voyage  to  Portugal,  with  ^e  loss  of 
all  his  fortune.  He,  howerver,  recovered 
fiom  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great  es* 
teem  by  his  countrymen.  Thon^  averse 
to  beginning  the  struggle  for  Greek  frse^ 
dom,  at  the  moment  when  it  was  com- 
menced, the  xfrst  blow  wis  no  sooner 
scntek,  than  he  embarked  heartily  in  the 
cause,  and  has  ever  been  foremost  in  ex- 
posing himself^  in  sacrificing  Ins  fortune, 
and  in  giving  an  example  ^f  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  of  disinterestedness. 
*<Swch  is  the  man,"  says  Howe  (Ortek 
Revolntum),  ^  who  commanded  the  Greek 
fleet ;  and  so  irreproachable  is  his  ohavae- 
ter,  that  even  in  Greece,  where  the  pedple 
are  so  suspicious  of  their  lenders^  no  voioe 
is  ever  raised  against  Miaulis."  As  admi- 
ral of  the  Greek  fleet,  In  1823, 24,  S5^  dS, 
be  displayed  the  greatest  coolness,  cour- 
age and  prudence,  and  soon  became  the 
terror  or  the  Turks.  (See  Gretee,  Rewo" 
haiontf.)  Miaulis  is  now  (1831)  about 
63  years  okl. 
Mica.  (See  Appendix,  end  of  thie  vol.) 
Micak,  the  aixtti  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, was  a  Morasthite,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda. 
He  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotfaam, 
Abas  and  Hesekiah,  from  749  to  4>79 
B.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or 
death.  His  prophecy  is  directed  against 
Samaria  and  Jerusaicni,  whose  sufiSnini^i^ 
he  declares,  shall  be  greater  than  those  of 
Babyk>n  and  the  other  centile  cities.*  The 
villaigB  of  the  Savior^  birth  is  desifnated 
bv  him  (v*  2)— ^'But  thou,  Bethlehem 
Ephratahy  Iktle  amonc  flie  thousands  of 
Judah,  out  of  thee  diaU  eome  forth  e 
ruler  in  Israel,  whoee  generation  is  of  old, 
from  everiasting.''  His  style  is  pure  and 
correct,  his  images  bold,  his  denunciatioae 
fiiU  of  strength  and  bitiBniABSb 
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MwwiMh  (IMre^,  he  told  is'equat  h 
^hd\  m  spoken  of  In  Daniel  (x,  13  and  21^ 
xn,  i)  as  one  of  the  **  chief  prinoeff,"  and 
the  *'npat  prinoe."  In  Jude  ^t,  9\  be 
18  eamd  the  **  arcbail|*el  who  diepiited 
with  the  deirit  about  the  body  of  Mosea'' 
In  tbe.Revclation  (xii,  7),  it  is  said  **  there 
was  war  in  beaten  :  MicbAcl  and  bis 
aiijgels  iboght  a^nst  the  dragon."  From 
this  ezpresnon,  it  has  been  hnerred  that  be 
was  the  chief  of  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
and  it  is  in  this  character  that  the  Catholic 
ehurch  pa^s  him  religioitt  bonore^  Milton 
(ti)  calls  him  **  of  celestial  armies  prince,^ 
and  ^prince  of  angels,"  and  attributes  to 
hkn  the  command  of  the  heavenly  forces 
m  the  war  with  Satan. 
.  MiCMABl.,  St  (SL  Mtgud),  the  lai^st  of 
the  Azores,  was  discovered  in  1444,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Cabral,  in  the 
name  of  Portugal,  to  which  power  it  now 
Mongs;  lat  37<' SC  N. ;  Ion.  30<>  d(y  W. ; 
S5  leagues  S.  E.  fitmi  Terceira.  In  the 
interior  it  is  ^noantaineus,  some  of  the 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000 
reet^  and  evidently  of  volcanio  ori^n. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  soil  is 
in  many  places  composed  of  volcanic 
prodactK  In  the  vaUeys  it  is  fenile,  and 
produces  com,  potatoes,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  pkima  The  coasts  abodnd 
vrhb  fish,  aad  there  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  hiterior.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  The  commerce  is 
eoosiderabl^  principally  with  England, 
Fortttgal  and  ^e  U.  States.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  80,000;  capital,  Ponta  JMr 
gada.  (See  ^^tdres,  and  Pcrlugci,  See 
also  Webster's  Ikscriptum  9f8t.  Mchad, 
Boston,  1881.)  In  August  last  (1831),  the 
troops  of  dona  Maria  took  possession  of 
St.  Michael. 

MicHABLis,  John  David;  professor  at 
06ttingen,  a  celebrated  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Halle,  Feb.  27, 1717, 
where  his  Either,  Christian  Benedict,  was 
a  dasdnguished  profesBw  of  the  same 
branches.  John  David  received  his  first 
instmcdon'  from  his  fiitber,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  the  orphan  house  at  Halle. 
After  taking  bis  degrees,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
Ibnned  connexions  with  several  learned 
individoals  in  London  and  Oxibrd,  and 
In  Leyden.  After  his  return  to  his  native 
comitrf,  he  proseeuted  his  studies  with 
(peat  ardor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  professor  Lndwig,  was  intrust- 
ed widi  uie  preparation  of  a  catalogne 
miionnS  of  tne  Halle  university  library. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von 
MunchMMiaen,  Miehaelis,  in  1745^  was 
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ma^  fHUkmor  of  philOBe)>hy  at  G6t- 
tingen,  wliere,  in  1751,  be  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Haller,  to  draw  up  the  eon- 
Stitotion  of  the  new  royal  society  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
director,  until  some*  difterences  with  i)ne 
of  bis  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign 
bis  posts  and  ]est^  the  soeiety.  From 
1758  to  1770,  he  vras  one  of  the  editora 
ef  the  G6ttkigen  Literaiy  Notices,  and 
&qm  1761  to  1703,  vras  librarian  to  the 
university.  After  the  death  of  Gesner 
(1761),  he  undertook  the  direction  of  the 
philologicid  seminary,  fitmi  which  so 
many  eminenf  philolo^ns  have  proceed- 
ed. During  me  trouoles  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  Michaelis  v^as  employed  in 
making  preparations  for  an  exploring  ex^ 
pedition  into  Arabia,  which  was  after- 
wards undertaken  by  Niebulir,«iid  wbit^ 
contributed-  many  important  expknadons 
fo  obscure  passages  of  scripture.  He 
died  in  1791.  His  labors  in  biblical  criti- 
cism and  history  are  of  mat  value.  His 
principal  works  are  MMmachu  Rechi 
(6  vols. ;  second  edition,  5  vols.,  1776— 
60,  translated  into  Engiiah,  under  the  tkle 
of  Ck>mmeirtarie8  on  xSb  Laws  of  Moses)^ 
Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  ar^ 
New  Testaments  (the  latter  baa  been 
translated  by  Marsh);  SpkikffMn  Gtogr. 
Htbr{torum ;  Translations  of  me  Old  ^oA 
New  TestameqtB,  with  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  productions.  Heyneand 
Eichhom  have  ftimisbed  tributes  to  his 
memory,  and  he  himself  left  an  aut(Hi»- 
ography. 

MicHAVB,  Joseph,  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  man  of  some 
litemry  fame,  well  known  as  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  was  bom  in 
1771,  and,  in  1791,  went  to  Paris^  where 
he  immediately  bemn  to  write  in  the 
royalist  journals.  He  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  daring  the  reign  of  teiror; 
and,  under  the  directorial  government,  he 
was  sevend  times  imprisoned,  and  was 
once  condemned  to  death  by  a  roilitaiy 
commisnon.  At  the  time  of  his  condem- 
nation, he  was  the  edhor  of  the  ^wAidi- 
erme.  He  took  flight,  but,  the  sentence 
being  subseqoendy  annulled,  he  returned. 
After  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  he  was 
among  the  persons  virho  were  ordered  lo 
be  tran^>orted  to  Cayenne,  but  he  con- 
trived again  to  escape,  and  found  a  refbge 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.  Of  these 
events  he  has  ^en  an  amusing  account 
in  a  poem,  entitied  the  Spring  of  a  Pro* 
scribed  Man.  During  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, M.  Michaiid  was  the  secret  agent  of 
Louis  XYIilr  •nd  ^^  c<>uBt  iFAitoiik 
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He»  howofM^  CNaUhmad  tbe  niMtriage  of 

the  emperor  and  Mada  Louisa,  in  apoem 
called  the  Tbirteemh  Book  of  the  Mn&d, 
or  the  Marriage  of  iCiieaa  and  LavioiiL 
Napoleon,  nevertheleca,  who  auspeeted 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  ^aM 
himouy  iavor.  Louii  XVUI  appoiated 
bun  one  of  his  supolementary  readem, 
censor-genera]  of  the  jbumals,  and  o^icer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  Afier  the  second 
abdicauon  of  the  en^peror,  M,  Micbaud 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  cbambef  of 
deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one  session* 
He  is  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 
poems,  and  of  a  liteniry  Journey  to 
Mount  Bloncy  and  in  some  Picturesque 
Parts  of  Savoy ;  History  of  the  Emfuro 
of  Mysore  (2  vols.) ;  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  (7  vols.) ;  and  of  a  nreat  num- 
ber of  articles  in  the  Universal  Biography. 
In  1830,  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  to 
the  East,  in  order  to  visit  the  places 
nemorable  in  the  crusades,  preparatory 
to  a,  new  edition  of  his  history, 

MicnuLun,  Louis  G.,  younger  brother 
of  Joseph  Micbaud,  served  in  the  army, 
and  attamed,  the  rank  of  captain  during  the 
early  campaigns  of  the  revolution;  but,  in 
1797,  gave  up  bis  commission,  in  order  to 
settle  at  Pai^s,  as apfuctner  with  M.  Oiguet 
in  the  printing  business.  He  and  his 
fiartner  being  royalists,  their  press  was  fre- 
quently emmoyed  in  printinig  papers  sent 
t»  them  by  Louis  XVIII  and  his  brother; 
and,  for  an  oflfeoce  of  this  kind,  M.  Ml- 
chaud,  in  1799,  suffered  three  months'  im« 
prisonment  in  the  Abbaye.  AAer  the 
xestoration,  M.  Michaud  became  king^s 
printer,  ki  1816,  however,  he  lost  hie 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  print- 
ed various  publications  hostile  to  the 
charter,  Micbaud  is  the  author  of  a  Hiet- 
t^cal  View  of  the  first  Wars  of  Napoleon 
(3  vols.),  and  is  the  publisher  of  the  cele- 
brated Biograpkie  Univernlk  (Paris,  1811 
•^1828),  to  which  there  were  over  300 
contributors^  Micbaud  is  the  author  of 
numerous  ardcles. 

MicHAUX,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  travel- 
ler and  boianist,  bom  at  Sartory,  near 
Versailles,  in  1746,  was  early  led  by  the 
example  of  bis  father  and  his  own  inclina- 
tJQQs  to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  polite  literar 
tuce.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  aAer  an 
early  manriage,  interrupted  his  proflj>ecta 
pf  domestic  happiness,  and  carried  bun  to 
Paris,  where  be  became  acquainted  with 
Lemonnier,  and  acquired  a  taste  fbc 
botany,  lie  attended  the  lectures  of  Ju»* 
sieus  and,  lA  178Q,  yiaffiA  Auvcrgne^  thQ 


Pynnees.  and  Spaia,  in  compaBf  wA 
Zfeiamarck  and  Thouin,  on  a  botanicM 
excursion*  In  1782,  Lemonnier  obtained 
for  him  permission  to  accompany  Rous- 
seau, who  was  appointed  Penian  consui, 
to  Peijsia,  and  after  spending  two  years  in 
those  partly  Michaux  returned  wiifa  a  fino 
collection  of  plants'  and  seeds*  In  1785^ 
he  was  sent  to  America  ibr  the  purpose 
of  semhng  out  trees  and  sfanifas  for  the 
establishment  at  Rambouillet^  ^landed  at 
New  York,  and  visited  New  Jersey,  PemH 
sylvania  end-Maryland,  &c.  In  1787^  he 
formed  a  new  establishment. at  Charies- 
ten  fiur  the  procuring  and.  preserving 
^ants,  and  viaited  Georaia,  Florida,  th^ 
Bahamas,  &c.  In  171«,  he  examined 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  bay.  The 
two  gardens  which  he  had  established  at 
New  Yorit  and  Charleston  were  now 
in  a  flourishing  condidon,  and  liad  done 
much  towards  advanctng  arboriculture  ia 
the  U.  States,  Soon  alter  his  re^m  to 
Philadelphia,  MichaUx  was  sent  to  Louiflt- 
ana  by  the  French  government  on  a  pul>- 
ho  mission,  and,  in  July,  1793»  croesed 
the  Alle^hanies,  and  descended  the  Ohio* 
The  project  in  relation  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  having  been  abandoned,  be  re- 
turned, in  December,  to  FhiMelphia,  by 
the  way  of  Virginia.  The  next  year,  he 
again  crossed  the  mountaioB,  and  ex- 
amined the  western  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  difficulties  which  he  had  to  enooii»- 
ter  in  these  exjieditions  nsay  be  eanljr 
imagined.  In  1796,  he  returned  to  £u« 
rope,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Hollandy  but  saved  the  greater  pilrt  of  hia 
valuable  coUectiony  and,  on  his  arrival  ia 
Paris,  found  that  out  of  60^000  stocks 
which  he  had  sent  out  to  Rambouillety 
only  a  very  small  nunober  bad  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  Michaux 
was  unable  to  obtam  the  eireari  ef  his 
salary  for  seven  years,  or  any  empl^*  . 
ment  from  the  gpvenmieut,  and  oecupied 
himself  in  preparing  materials  for  bis 
works  on  North  America.  In  1800^  how* 
ever,  he  was  attached  to  the  expeditioa 
of  Haudin  to  New  Holland ;  but,  aftor 
visiuug  Tenerifib  and  the  Isle  of  Fnocoi 
he  left  the  party,  and  went  to  Madagaaear» 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  a  fever  (No- 
vember, 18031  His  works  are  i&letre 
det  Chines  tU  r,^Mnqui  SepienirionaU 
(Paris  1801,  folio,  with  36  plates,  repce- 
senting  20  speciea  and  16  varietiea) ;  and 
Flora  BorwH-t^mtricaHtt  (2  rob.,  Svo., 
1803,  with  5Q  plates,  comprising  1708 
plants,  cmd  about  40  new  genraa). 
UicoAVx^  Francis  Andr^  son  of  the 
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freeedioi^  i»  the  author  of  the  North 
American  Sylva  (5  vols.,  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1817, 150  colored  cDgravings) ;  and 
of  Travels  in  CMuo,  Keutacky  and  Ten- 
Dessee  (X«ondou,  18051  (See  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  voL  xiiL) 

MlCKEL     Al«G£L0,  or    MlCHSIJLHCDEI.#, 

(See  ^eh.) 

MicHi€U9 ;  a  tertilory.  of  the  U.  Stateii 
Thb  territory  may  be  viewed  in  two  aa^ 
pects — one,  as  presented  by  its  pofitjeal 
limits,  estabjyMied  by  the  acts  of  pongreaa 
of  Jonuaiy,  1805,  and  April,  1818 ;  the 
other  as  exbilHted  by  the  natural  bounda- 
nes  by  which  it  will  probably  be  defined 
when  it  enters  the  confederacy;  and 
known  by  the  appropriate  and  more  usual 
designation  of  AUchigan  Proper,  The 
wiiale  e^ctent  of  country  called  Mi^dganf 
ncs  between  4P  38^  58^'  and  48^  37'  N* 
l»^  and  82°  IS',  ami  nearly  95®  W.  lon^ 
fixwn  Greenwich.  That  portion  lying  W. 
of  87°  lO'  loo.,  comprises  the  extensive 
district  attached  to  Michigan,  and  con* 
templated  to  be  set  off  and  organized  as  a 
new  tenitoiy.  This  latter  region,  boT'^ 
dering  east  oai  lake  Michigan,  north  on 
lake  Superior  (nearly  half  of  which  item* 
braces),  and  the  cliata  of  small,  lakes  con- 
necting thatlllediternuiean  with  the  head* 
of  tiie  Mississippi,^  and  west  and  norths 
west  on  the  Upper  Missiaaimii,  lias  been 
little  explored.  Judging  from  known 
portions  of  it,  however,  it  must  ffradually 
assume,  as  its  resources  are  deTeloped  by 
the  progress  of*  improvement,  great  inter- 
est and  importance.  The  country  in- 
cluded between  tht  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  and  the  western  shore  of  lake 
MichijRin,  bears  a  highly  inviting  charac- 
ter. The  soil  is  a  ricli,  bhick  alluvial, 
irrigated  by  innumerable  veins  of  water. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  unbroken  by 
hills  of  any  magnitude.  From  its  north- 
em  extremity  south  to  the  Milwalky  and 
the  heads  of  Rock  river,  it  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  opening,  as  traced  far- 
tlier  down  to  the  sputhem  bend  of  lake 
Michigiui,into  fertile  and  extensive  prairies. 
It  is  not  mariced  by  that  sterility  which 
usually  distinguishes  mineral  regions. 
Explorers  have  noticed,  as  a  feature  of 
geological  interest,  the  entire  absence  of 
pebbles  upon  th^  sCtrf^ce  ofthese  prmrics, 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
succeeding  stratum  is  of  clay.  More  than 
30,000,000  pounds  of  lead  were  yielded, 
by  the  mining  district,  firom  the  autumn  of 
^  to  that  of '29.  The  southern  shore  of 
hke  Superior  affords  strong  iudiration  of 
copper.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
1^29,  the  U«  SIBIM  purchased  of  the 


Wtonebagoea,  Ohipp^was,  OttawMi  and 
Potawatamies,  a  4ract  of  about  6,000,00<> 
acres  of  hmd,  of  which  2,300,000  are  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  Hmits  of  the  con^ 
temf^ted  territory.  About  132,000  hi 
the  vicinity  of  Qreen  bay  have  also  been, 
ceded.  The  former  cessioci  compreheiKki 
nwly  aD  the  nuning  district  of  the  Upfknr 
Miaaissippi.  It  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  W uuiebago,  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
tribes  of  Indians.  The  white  population, 
confined  chiefly  to  Gfeen  bay  and  th<» 
mining  district,  is  estimated  at  6000. 
Military  poets  are  eetahliahed  at  GreeH 
bay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  fort  Snelling,  on 
the  St.  Peters,  and  fort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riv^RS.' 
Settlements  are  formed,  more  or  teas  ex* 
tensive^  at  Green  bay;  Pembkia,  on  Red 
river  of  lake  Winnepeg;  Prairie  du  Chien,- 
on  the  Mississifmi,  and  the  lead  mine^' 
bowidin^  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisoon-' 
mD.^'-Mi^igan-  Froptr  lies  between  ^41^ 
38^  58"  and  46P  5(y  N.  lat,  and  88^  15^ 
and  87**  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  lake  Superior,  E.  by  St  Mary's  river/ 
lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  lake  St  Clair, 
Detroit  river,  and  lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio 
and  Indiana ;  and  W.  by  a  line  dividing 
lake  Miehiffan  N.  and  Sw  to  Big  Beaver 
island ;  and  thence  running  due  N.  to  the 
natk>nal  boimdary  in  lake  Superior.  These 
linMts  comprehend  about  60,500  aquanT 
miles,  of  whk^  a  third,  perhaps,  is  cover- 
ed with  water.  They  Qomprise  two  pen-- 
insulas : — the  larger,  being  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  bounded  E.  by  lakes  Erie, 
St  Cla'u:  and  Huron,  and  W.  by  lake 
Michigan,  containing  about  36,000  square 
miles ;  the  smaller,  bounded  S.  by  the 
straits  of  MacJdnac,  E.  by  the  river  St- 
Mary,  N.  by  lake  Superior;  containing 
about  2000  square  miles.  The  former  is 
about  280  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  from 
180  to  200  broad,  E.  and  W.  From  the 
base  of  the  peninsula,  as  fair  N.  as  Grand 
and  S(^rinaw  rivers,  the  country  has  been 
ceded  by  the  Indiana.  The  turisdlcdon 
of  Michigan  extends  over  all  the  territora. 
of  the  U.  States  E.  of  the  Missiwippi  and 
N.  of  Illinois.  As  generally  indicatmg  its 
geological  and  mineralogicid  character,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  rock  is  covered  with 
a  bed  of  aUuvial  earth,  frpp  30  to  150  feet 
deep.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  seconda- 
ry class.  The  strata,  in  the  southernpart 
of  the  territory,  are  suppot^d  to  dip  S.  E 
at  an  angle  of  about  jf*  witn  the  horizon. 
Ferriferous  sand  rock,  saliferous  rock^ 
and  mill-stone  grit,  are  found  alternating 
on  the  surfiice,  at  various  points  in  the 
middla  and  westeni  parts  <if  the  peninni* 
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la.    9dt  ^pnngB  OGcmr  oa  tiie  branelies  wjwjmVles,  in  hi  soil;  fbrMCs,  form  antt 

of  maoj  or  tbe  interior  rivem.    Bo^  iron  eKmate,  the  northern  port  of  the  peninmi- 

er9,  lead  ore,  gypeum    and  bitunnnoiis  k  of  Michigan.    In  the  southern  part  of 

coal  are  fbund,  oiough  in  ibconaiderable  the  territory,  the  cKmate  is  temperate ;  in 

qaantities.     Peat  is  abundant  in  many  tbe  northern,  cold.    Snow  fells  at  Detroit 

parts  of  the  territoiy.     The  fiice  of  this  from  6  to  18  inches  deep,  and  remains 

eountiy  is  generally  lerel  or  gently  undii-  two  or  three  weeks.    The  tnmsition  fhmi 

lating.    A  strip  of  tat^e  land,  stretebinr  the  cold  of  spring  to  the  heat  of  summer 

N.  and  S.,  and  assutimg,  as  it  is  traiied  is  rapid ;  from  summer  to  whiter,  gradual 

N.,  tbe  character  of  a  Mf^  divides  the  and  prolonged.    As  general  characterise 

waters  emptying  eastward  mto  lakes  Erie,  tics,  the  spring  is  wet  and    backward  ; 

8t  Olaif  and  Huron,  from  those  passing  summer,    dry  ;   autumn,    miM  |   winter, 

westward  into  lake  Michigan.    Its  elera-  cold  and  dry.  The  arerage  temperature  is, 

tion  is  estimated  to-be  900  feet  above  the  in  tbe  spring,  50^  of  Fahrenbeh ;  summer, 

level  of  die  lakes.    South  of  a  line  dmwn  80^ ;  winter,  20P ;  autumn,  eff*  to  69^.  Tbe 

due  W.  from  the  southern  extremity  of  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  St  Mary%, 

lake  Huron,  the  country  consists  of  open  St  Clair,  and  Detroit,  which  form  con- 

I  land,  known  by  the  name  of  Oah'pUmM.  necting  links  hi  the  great  chain  of  lakes. 

The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  varying  proper-  are  small.    They  rise  near  the  dividing 

tioDs  of  clay.    It  becomes  fertile  by  culti<-  ridge,  and  run,  with  a  rapid  current,  e1 

yation,  and  is  good  ^arm  land.    In  the  or  W.     Their  numerous  branches  itir- 

eouBtry  bordering  on  tii^  Kalemagooand  nish  abundance  of  mill-seats  in  all  parts 

St  Joseph  rivers,  prairiet  of  a  black,  rich,  of  the  country.    From  the  greater  prox- 

alluvial  soil  and  unusual  productiveness,  imior  of  the  ridge  to  the  eastern  border 

frequently  occur.    The  ncTtfaem  part  of  of  the  peninsula,  the  streams  nmning  E. 

the  peninsula  is  in  the  occupadon  of  In-  are  ef  course  shelter  than  those  which 

dians,  and  has  been  litde  explored,  except  take  a  contrary  direction.    They  are  also,  ^ 

along  the  borders.    The  land  is  in  many  in  general,  smaller,  and  navigable  to  leas 

plaees  more  elevated  than    that  farther  extent      Thunder  bav  river,  emptying 

south,  ukI  is  covered  with  the  trees  usu-  into  Thunder  bay.  and  Gheboiyan  nver, 

ally  found  w  those  latitudes.    l*he  In-  into  the  straits  of  Mackhiac,  are  the  only 

dians   rose   com   in   abundance.    The  considerable    streams    N.    of  Saginaw 

peninsula  between  the  straits  of  Macki-  bay. 
nac  and  lake  Superior,  as  far  as  is  known. 

The  Detroit  river  is  about   25  m.  long ;  average  br.  l^jf  m. ;  average  depth,  6  fathoms ; 
current,  ^  m.  per  hour. 

"  St  Clair,  40  m.  long;  ship-channel,  35  m.;  aven^  br.  i  m.;  aver- 

age dep  h,  8  fiith^ras ;  current,  3  ra.  per  hoiur. 

*'  St  Mary's,  50  m.  long;  ship  channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  |  m.;   cur- 

rent, exclusive  of  rapids,  1^  m. 
Lake  St  Clair,  24  m.  long;  br.  30  m. ;  circum.  90  m. ;  depth,  20  feet 

**    Huron,  280  m.  long ;  coasted,  S.  shore,  360  m.  long ;  br.,  exclusive 

of  the  vast  hay,  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  90  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

"    Michigan,  300  m.  long;  br.  GO  ra. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

**    Supenor,  420  m.  long ;  coasted,  S.  shore,  530 ;  br.  170 ;  med.  depth, 

Comparatm  Estimated  Elevation  oflht  Lakes  above  the  Manlie^  at  High  Tide, 
Superior.  Mean  fall  of  St  Maiy*s  from  point  Iroquois,  GO  m.  (excL  of  rap.),  12  ft  16  in. 
Sault  (fall)  St  Mary's,  as  ascertained  by  gen.  Gratiot,  Eng.  dep.,  }m.  22      10 

Sugar  island  rapids,  4  fl. ;  Nibish,  5,      .    '. 9 

Huron.     St  Clair  rapids,  i  m.,  1  fl.,  6  in. ;  li  m.,  1  ft,  6  in.,  as  ascertained 

by  Mr.  Lyon, 3 

St  Clair  river,  30  ro.,  4  in.  per  m., 10 

St  Clair.  Detroit  river,  25  m.,  3  in.  per  m., 6        3 

Erie.        Above  Atlantic  at  high  tide,  as  ascertained  by  N.  Y.  canal  com.,  5G0 

•  ■ 

Elevation  of  lake  Superior, G23  ft   7  in. 

These  estimates,  except  where  exact  and  fall  of  water  occtus  daily,  though  h^ 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  can  be  regulariy,  at  Green  boy.  It  Iuub  also  been 
fi^ipixled  as  appnuximations  only.    A  rise    observed  al  tbe  southeni  pohit  of  lake 
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Hinof]^  Expmnento  wbich  have  been 
insdcuted^  have  &^|ed  to  detennlne  wbethr 
er  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  tide.  The 
animal  and  vegetable  productiona  are  such 
as  are  usually  found  in  tbesame  latitudes^ 
GaoMiy  fish,  vad  aquatic  birds,  are  in  ipeat 
ahundanoe  and  variety.,  The  civil  mvUh 
ions  of  the  territory  ai«  those  of  counties 
«nd  townships^  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor  and  council;  the 
latter  elected  iHennally,  and  restricted  to 
annual  sesoons  of  60  days  each ;  the  ex* 
ecutive,  in  a  governor  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years ;  the  judicial,  in  a  aupreme 
couii,  consistiog  of  three  judges,  whoee 
t^ms  of  office  are  four  years;  circuit 
courts,  held  by  two  of  the  superior  judges ; 
and  subordinate  jurisdictions,  as  county 
courts^  magistirates,  &c.  Detroit  is  the 
seat  of  government.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river»  18  miles  from  lake 
Eney  and  7  from  lake  St.  Clair.  Jxb  site 
k  an  elevatioB  of  about  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  It  contains  about  400 
housea,  and  3000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  town,  upon  the  river,  and  for  1200 
feet  back,  is  rectangular;  in  the  iW  of 
this,  triangular.  The  streets  are  fix>m  50 
to  SiOO  feet  wide.  Three  roads,  construct^ 
iBg  by  the  general  government  terminate 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;-^e  Chica£o, 
leading  to  Illinois;  the  Safmaw,  to  Uie 
bead  A  Saginaw  b^y ;  the  foit  Gratiot,  to 
the  foot  of  lake  Huron.  A  United  States* 
load,  leading  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  has 
been  completed.  Ninety  vessels,  of  which 
40  belong  to  Detroit,  trade  to  that  port 
Then-  tonnage  is  about  6000.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  port  discharge  there  regu- 
larly, and  have  their  outward  cargoes 
supplied  by  the  countiy.  Steam-boiUs 
go  regularfy  to  Buf&lo,  arriving  and  de- 
parting daihr.  There  are  nine ;  aggregate 
tonnaoe,  2000.  With  every  natural  &- 
cility  for  becoming  a  place  of  importance, 
the  condition  of  Detroit  has  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  precarious  support  afford- 
ed b^  the  fur  trade,  the  disbursement  of 
pubhc  moneys,  while  a  military  post,  and 
the  liberal  apj^ropriations  by  government 
-for  public  objects*  The  impulse  and 
efibct  produced  by  the .  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  tho  surrounding  country, 
was  wanting.  This,  though  recent  m 
Michi|^  has  commenced,  and  is  rapidly 
increaaing.  A  strong  and  increasing  tide 
of  immigration  has  set  in.  The  causes  of 
prosperilT  once  m  action,  theu:  results 
will  probably  be  shown  there,  as  they 
havia  usually  been  manifested  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  Michigan  Proper  ejfi- 
ceeda  400p0.  Jlegular  i^ements  were 


first  made  m  tbe  beginniog  of  the  Isst 
century.  The  government,  under  the 
domimon  of  the  French,  was  arbitral^, 
uniting  the  civil  and  military  audiority  m 
the  power  of  a.*' commandant"  Lands 
were  held  of  the  king^  and  undergrants^ 
temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  by 
his  governor-general,  to  which  feodal  rent 
was  usualljr  incident,  The  rules  regu- 
lating the  rights  of  {property,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  marriage  relation,  succes- 
sion and  devisee,  were  mose  of  the  French 
customary  law,  called  eauhune  de  Pari$f 
as  flur  as  applicable  to  (he  circumstances 
of  the  country.  These  were  abrogated, 
as  to  further  recognition  in  the  territory, 
in  1810.  In  1763,  the  Frenjch  possessions 
in  Canada  were  ceded  to  England.  By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  this  country  was 
transfen^  to  the  U.  States.  From  this 
period,  tbe  English  government  ceased  to 
exeircise  a  criminal  jurisdiction  over  it 
In  1796,  under  Jay's  treaty  of  ^4,  pos- 
session of  these  upper  poets  was  deliver- 
ed to  the  American  government  The 
Noith-westem  territoiy  was  ceded  by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  to  the  U.  States,  and,  in 
1787,  congress  passed  au  ordinance  for  its 
jj^ovemment;  amended  in  1789,  to  adapt 
It  to  tl)e  new  government  of  the  U.  States^ 
which  had  taken  effect  ui  the  interim* 
The  expenses  of  the  territorial  govern-' 
ment,  consisting  of  the  salaries  of  tbe 
jfovemor,  secretaiy,  council,  superior 
judges,  district  attorney  and  marshal,  all 
appointed  by  tbe  general  government  are 
defrayed  by  the  U.  States ;  those  of  the 
coimty  and  township  governments  by  di- 
rect tax.  A  delesate  to  congress  is  elect- 
ed biennially,  who  may  debate,  but  not 
vote.  The  qualifications  necessarv  to 
suffiage  are — to  be  a  free  white  maie  of 

S:e;  citizenship;  a  year's  residence  in 
e  teiritory ;  p^ment  of  a  county  or 
territorial  tax.  By  the  articles  of  com- 
pact, slavery  is  prohibited.  The  number 
of  Indians  within  the^  peninsula,  is  esti- 
mated at  9000;  within  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  at  40,000.  Those  in  the  penin- 
sula are  Chippewas,  Potawatanues  and 
Ottawas,  and  are  kindred  tribes.  The 
Potawatamies  live  on  reservations  of  land 
in  the  St  Joseph  country.  The  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  of  Thunder  bay,  Saci-. 
naw,  and  river  au  Sable,  own  all  the* 
peninsula  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  forks  of  Grand  to  the  source  of 
Thunder  bay  river.  They  are  himteri^ 
and  trappeoL  The  Ottawas  are  tfie  most 
agricultural  in  their  habits,  and  a  band  of 
thia  tribe  have  a  flourishing  settlemenf  ^ 
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L'Aibre  Oochc,  on  tfie  western  coa«t  df 
lake  Huron.  The  bordera  of  St  Clair 
river  and  lake,  rivers  Detiok,  Raisin,  Clin- 
ton, and  Plaisance  bay,  at  tiie  mouth  of 
tibe  Raisin,  are  settled  by  French  inhab- 
itants. They  occupy  a  belt  of  land  on 
Ae  borders  of  these  streams,  three  miles 
broad.  They  are  civil,  honest,  unobtru- 
sive and  industrious,  with  Httie  ednco- 
iion,  and  essentially  deficient  in  enterprise^ 

Michigan,  Lake  ;  one  of  the  fiye  great 
Ikkes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
Stated,  and  wholly  within  the  territory  of 
these  states.  It  has  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory on  the  east,  Indiana  on  the  south, 
and  is  connected  on  the  north-east  with 
take  Huron,  by  the  strait  of  Mackinac. 
ltd  length  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
its  breadth  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  aver- 
age depth  about  900  feet  The  distance 
from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  Mis- 
^sslppi  is  161  miles.  Lon.  84°  40^  to  87^ 
W  W. ;  lat  41'^  IS',  to  45«  35^  N.  It  con- 
It^ns,  according  to  Hutchins,  10,868,000 
acres.  The  waters  are  <ilear  and 
Wholesome,  and  contain  many  kinds  of 
fish.  In  the  north-west  part  there  are  two 
targe  bays,  Noquet's  and  Green.  (For 
other  particulars,  see  Mickigan  Territory.) 

MicHiLiitfACKiNAC,orMACKiNAc;  a  post- 
town  and  military  post  in  Michigan.  It 
is  ^tuated  upon  an  island  in  tlie  strait 
connecting  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michi- 
gan ;  the  best  authorities  now  ghre  to  the 
~  town  and  island  the  name  Ma^vnac,  and 
'to  the  county  of  which  the  town  is  thfe 
capital,  and  the  strait  in  which  it  is  sitn- 
^  }^iedy  thai  of  MackUimackinac.  Th«  com- 
tnon  pronunciation  is  Mack-i-naWf  and 
the  nanie  is  not  unfrequently  written  in 
this  manner.  The  island  is  about  nine 
miles  in  circuit  The  town  is  on  the 
Bouth-east  side  of  the  island,  on  a  small 
'Cove,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  steep  cliflfj 
150  feet  hiffh.  It  consists  of  two  streets 
parallel  with  the  lake,  intersected  by  oth- 
ers at  right  angles,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  and  several  stores.  The 
bopulation  of  the  county,  in  1830,  was 
o77.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  fur-trad- 
ers, and  durmg  the  summer  is  visited  l^ 
thousands  of  Indians,  on  their  way  to 
Drummond's  island.  On  a  cliff  above 
the  town  is  the  fort  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  300  feet  above  the  lake ; 
and  it  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the 
.  lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  Lon.  84®  40^ 
Wjlat45°5^N. 

MichilimacxinaCjStiiaits  op;  a  chan- 
nel connecting  lake  Michigan  with  lake 
Huron,  40  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
taid4  mites  wid^in  the  urrowA  part 


MicKLc,  Wyiiam  JuUm^  tea  BngMi 
poet,  the  son  of  a  Presbyttnian  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  ScotlancI,  in  1734,  and 
received  his  education  at  Ekhnburgfa.  At 
first  he  engaged  in  business  as  abrewe^ 
but  not  succ^ding,  he  devoted  hinnelf  to 
literature,  and  removing  to  London,  was 
noticed  by  lord  Lyttleton.  In  1765,  be 
was  emplojred  as  oorreetor  of  the  preaa  in 
the  Clarendon  printing<>office  at  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Concubine,  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  ra« 
toubtished  with  the  title  of  Sir  Msrtyo. 
He  aflerwards  edited  PeardA  CoBec- 
tion  of  Poems,  4  vols,  sapplementary  to 
that  of  Dodsley.  In  1775,  appeared  bis 
Principal  production,  a  translatioh  of  the 
Lusiad  or  Camoens.  Prefijced  to  the 
poem  is  a  historical  «nd  eritical  Introdyc- 
tion,  including  a  hfe  of  Camoens;  and 
the  work  itsc^  is  executed  in  a  raannek' 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the 
ir^islator.  In  1778,  Mr.  MiiMe  aoconn 
panied  commodore  Johnson  as  his  aocro- 
fary  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon ;  and  died  in 
1788.  His  poetical  works  were  publistied 
collectively,  in  3  vols.  8vo^  1807,  with  ta 
biographical  memoir. 

MicAOMBTER ;  an  Instrument  fitted  tb 
telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  fbr  met^BUring  small  angtes  or  dis- 
tances, as  the  ai)parent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c.  Various  forms  have  bee4i 
given  to  this  instritntent  by  different  au- 
thors, and  variods  claims  have  been  nrff- 
ed  for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  It 
0^emB,  however,  to  belong  to  Gcscoigne, 
an  Englishman,  though  It  is  donbtftil 
whether  Huygens  did  not  also  invent  the 
one  which  he  Used,  Without  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  of  the  former.  Under  all 
the  forms  of  this  instrument,  the  princi- 
ple of  oj)eration  is  the  same,  vrfaich  is, 
that  it  moves  a  foie  wire  parallel  to  itseH^ 
in  the  plane  of  the  pk;ture  of  an  objeot, 
formed  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope ;  «id 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  measure  With 
the  greatest  precision  its  perpendicular 
distance  firom  a  fixed  wire  in  the  aanie 
plane,  by  which  means  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  the  planets,  and  other  small 
angles,  are  exactly  determined.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — Let  m 
planet  be  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
and  when  die  parallel  w&es  ate  opened 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  appe^  to  toneh 
exactlv  the  two  opposite  extremltito  of 
the  disc  of  the  pWiet,  it  is  obvious  thut 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  die 
wires  is  then  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
obiect  in  the  focus  of  the  object-jflasB. 

MicEotcort.    Tbd  hiauiry  of  the  ai 
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.brewopei  is  vettefl  in  e«i»Merable  obico- 
nty,  and  among  the  modernii  the  discor- 
ery  of  this  instrument  has  been  daimed 
.by  seveiml  individuals.  The  anei^its  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
-It  in  one  of  its  ibnns;  for  Seneca  says, 
'^  Letters,  though  minute  and  obscure, 
^appear  lai^r  and  clearer  through  a  gkiss 
Inmble  filled  with  water."  In  the  mMdIe 
ages  thk  knowledge  was  lost.  The  io- 
▼enjlioo  of  ^e  modem  instrument  is  at- 
'tribnted  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathe- 
.matician  Huygens,  to  a  countryman  of 
.fats,  named  DrebeU,  who  constructed 
>them^  about  2621,  or  31  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Borelli  at- 
•ttibatesft  to  Janeen,  the  reputed  contriver 
of  the  telescope;  Vivtaoi  to  Galileo. 
The  first  microscope,  consisting  of  two 
double  convex  lenses,  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  F.  Funtana,  a  Neapolitan,  who 
dates  h»  invention  firom  1618.  The  nu- 
merous forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
ohided  under  the  heads  of  single,  com- 
pound refiracting  and  compound  reflect- 
ing microscopes.  The  theory  of  the 
.wingU  mkroicape  may  be  thus  explained. 
We  ail  know  that  at  a  small  distance  we 
-see  more  distmctly  than  at  a  large,  if 
we  look  at  two  men,  one  200  feet  distant, 
the  other  100  feet,  the  former  will  appear 
only  half  the  height  of  the  latter,  or  the 
wangle  which  the  latter  subtends  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  wilt  be  twice  that  sub- 
leaded  by  the  fbimer.  Hence  we  must 
Cfflidude,  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  an 
object  to  the  eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear. 
Now  if  to  render  the^])arts  of  a  mmute 
object  distinguisbable,  we  bring  it  very 
.Bear  the  eye  (suppose  within  one  or  two 
inches),  it  will  become  very  indisfinctand 
confused,  in  coi^quence  of  the  great 
-  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  fix)m  the 
ofaject,  and  the  power  of  the  crystailin'c 
lans  of  the  eye  not  being  sufficient  to  col- 
lect .  the  rays  whereby  an  image  of  the 
'  object  may  be  formed  on  the  retina  at 
'  the  proper  distance  on  the  beck  4f  the 
eye.  Now  if  we  employ  a  single  micro- 
'  scope,  vHiich  consists  of  a  convex  lens 
usually  nfiade  of  glass  (though  any  otlier 
transparent  substance  would  have  the 
same  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degi*ee), 
aad  mounted  in  a  brass  setting,  and  place 
it  b^ween  the  oliject  and  the  eye,  the 
fbnner  being  in  the  focus  of  the  ^oss, 
the  diverging  rays  from  tlie  object  will  be 
nfected  and  rendered  parallel  by  the 
lens,  and  thus  we  ^ali. obtain  a  distinct 
mod  near  view  of  the  object  The  in- 
cpcase^af  apparent  m«ngnitude  obtained  by 
llie  empioyiuflnt  of  tanses,  is  proporaon- 


ed  to  the  difforeiice  of  did  distance  of  an 
object  firom  the  lens  and  the  distance 
when  seen  without  its  assistance.  Tlds 
latter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 
^e^  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  8ome  measure 
■therefore  must  be  assumed  as  a  standard, 
before  we  can  express  the  amplifying 
power  of  a  lens  so  as  mutually  to  have 
the  same  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject. Some  authors  adopt  ten  inches  as 
the  standard  of  the  foeus  of  the  eye,  un- 
der orduiary  circumstances,  and  iis  dee»- 
mal  character  makes  it  a  convenient  mal- 
tiplier  or  divisor.  With  this  decimal 
standard  we  can  determine  the  magnify^ 
ing  power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  length, 
€>r  formed  of  any  substance  (media). 
Thus  if  we  liave  a  lens  which  requires 
for  distinct  vision  the  object  to  be  onb 
inch  firom  itscentre  (in  a  double  convex), 
we  must  divide  the  standard  ten  by  one 
which  will  give  ten  as  the  magnifying 
power.  If  the  lens  require  the  object  to 
be  l-25th  of  an  inch  distant,  its  magnify- 
ing power  will  be  250.  We  have  called 
the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 
ten,  because  the  length  of  the  object  is 
increased  ten  times ;  out  as  its  breadth  is 
also  increased  ten  times,  the  real  magni- 
fyring  power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten, 
or  a  hundred.  The  common  form  of  the 
nmgnifiers  employed  for  microscopes  is 
double-convex,  and  they  should  be  made 
as  thin  as  possible ;  for  the  wandering  cr 
spreading  out  of  the  rays  proceeding 
from  an  object  when  refracted  by  a  lens 
widi  spherical  surfaces,  whereby  an  in'- 
distinctness  is  produced  in  its  image,  wiH 
be  decreased,  as  the  square  of  the  thick*- 
ness  of  the  lens  employed,  and  the  loss 
of  light  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  leas 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thin. — Within  a  few 
vears,  diamonds  have  been  formed  into 
lenses  in  consequence  of  their  high  re- 
firactive  power,  whereby  we  can  obtain 
lenses  of^  any  degree  of  magnifying  pow^ 
er  wldi  comparatively  shallow  curves, 
and  as  the  dispersion  of  color  in  this  sub-  j 
stance  is  as  low  as  in  Water,  the  lens  is 
nearly  achromatic.  Next  to  the  diamond 
the  sapphire  possesses  all  the  powers  re* 
quieite  for  the  formation  of  perfect  ma^ 
mfiers,  and  presents  less  difiicuky  in  their 
construction ;  hence  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying it  is  considerably  iess.r— A  cosi^ 
jmmd  reading  microscope  is  an  instru«- 
ment  consisting  of  two  or  more  convex 
lenses  by  one  of  wliieh  an  enlai^ed  im* 
age  of  the  object  is  formed,  and  then  by 
means  of  the  other  employed  as  an  eyef 
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1^888,  a  magDified  represeotatkm  of  the 
enlarged  imaffe  ia  obtained.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  lenses  of  a  com- 
pound microscope  are  placed  from  each 
other  must  always  exceed  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengthi,  in  order  that  the  im- 
age may  be  formed  by  the  object-glass 
in  the  anterior  fbcus  of  the  eye-^ass. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  con- 
structed ofalmosv&U  possible  dimensions, 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  to  that  of  20 
feet ;  but  from  experience  it  appears  that 
whenever  their  magnitude  is  augmented 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effect  is  di- 
minished, though  we  suppose  the  an^ 
plifying  power  of  both  microscopes  the 
same. — The  aolar  microscope  consists  of 
a  common  microscope  connected  with  a 
reflector  and  condenser,  the  former  be- 
ing used  to  throw  the  sun's  light  on  the 
latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  illumi- 
nate the  object  placed  in  its  focus.  This 
object  is  also  in  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
flcopic  le^  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it  to  a 
wall  or  screen  (sometimes  a  conibination 
of  two  magnifying  lenses  is  used).  The 
magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  focal  distance  of  the  obieet- 
glass  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
wall  or  screen  from  the  object-glass  is 
less.  The  principle  of  the  lucenud  vd- 
eroscope  is  the  same,  except  that  a  lamp  is 
used  mstsad  of  the  sun  to  illuminate  the 
objects ;  this  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  hmtero, 
to  screen  the  li^t  from  the  observers. 

Microcosm  (from  niKpos,  little,  and  iro^ftof, 
the  universe) ;  the  name  given  to  man  in 
the  times  when  astrology  flourished,  os  it 
was  supposed  that  his  organization  aoca- 
rately  corresponded  to  the  organization  of 
the  universe,  called  in  this  case  nMcroeo$' 
mot  (from  /idxpor,  meaning  great,  and  mv^Mf, 
the  universe).  The  dioerent  pcurts  and 
limbs  of  man  were  made  to  coirespond  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  imi verse ;  and  en- 
pavings  wet  found  in  works  of  that  time, 
m  which  man  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  surrounded  by  lines  indicating 
the  various  connexions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs.  This  idea  owes  its 
oriffin  pardy  to  the  importance  which 
early  ages  attributed  to  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe.  The  earth  is  at 
iirst  always  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of 
the  univecse ;  the  heavens  are  a  mere 
dome  over  the  earth,  to  give  lights  &c. ; 
and  man,  the  present  lord  of  the  earthly 
.creation,  is  considered  actually  the  lord 
o-  all  the  creation.  Close  reiations  be- 
tween him  and  the  vast  coemological 
pl^enomena  a^  then  imagined.     But  the 


progreas  of  sdenee  makea  man  modnt* 
It  shows  him  that  be  belongs  only  to 
one  period  of  a  small  pkmet.— ^^»icFa- 
cotm  is  still  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 
nwTL 

MicjioscopiCAL  AiriifAi*s,  or  Amimam^ 
cuLEs.  .^inoMifeii^  in  a  eenerai  sense  de- 
notes a  small  animaL  It  is  here  used  to 
denote  one  so  minute  that  its  fbrm  and 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  without  the 
aid  of  the  micro8co|>e.  MicroacofHcal 
animals  may  be  described  as  move  or  leas 
translucid,  desutute  of  menabers,  and  in 
which  no  veetiires  of  eyes  have  y^  been 
discovered.  They  are  contractile  in 
whole  or  in  part,  possessed  of  the  senaa 
of  touch,  ana  nourish  diemselvea  ezdu- 
sively  by  absorption.  If  particles  g£  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter  are  a  few  daya 
infused  ip  the  most  limpid  water,  on  ap- 
plying the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  tna 
microscope,  innumerable  such^  animals  <wr 
various  shapes  are  discovered.  Theaa 
have  been  denominated  infiuory  anunal' 
cults.  They  are  also  found  in  the  mvuL 
of  ditches,  the  scum  of  stagnant  watersi 
&c  The  origin  of  animalc^es  is  a  point 
of  extreme  di&culty,  because  their  exist- 
ence seems  solely  dependent  on  the  ad- 
ventitious union  of  animal  or  vegetable 
Bubstaocee,  and  a  simple  fluid.  There  is 
great  reason  to  conclude  that  their  ^tnsm 
exJBiy  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  m  the 
macerating  substances,  or  even  in  tbe 
fluid  itself,  and  are  gradually  unfohled 
according  to  circumstances*  Among 
these,  heat  and  putrescence  seem  the 
most  indispensable.  Tbe  degree  of  heat 
to  which  infusions  may  be. exposed,  and 
sdU  produce  animalcules,  is  verf  d^ermoL 
The  smaller  species  stiU  originate  after 
infusions  h^ve  been  "^fc^ted  to  219^ 
Fahr.  in  close  vessels.  These  appear  to 
be  capable  of  withstanding  a  mucn  gneat- 
er  degree  of  heat  than  the  larger  animal- 
cules. Milk,  blood,  urine  and  other  woi- 
mal  fluids  abound  with  animalcules  after 
standing  a  certain  time,  though  in  theff 
natural  state  they  do  not  .contain  them. 
There  is  no  certain  law  with  regard  to 
the  particular  species  produced  ny  any 
particular  infusion.  In  general,  sevoinl 
dtfiOsrent  species  will  be  exhibited,  wfaicb 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  others; 
and  somedmes  where  there  are  nqriiada 
of  one  kind,  a  sohtary  animalcule  of  a 
remote  |[enus  is  found  among  theon. 
Vinegar  is  full  of  minute  eek,  which  are 
idso  found  in  paste.  MiUler  ooacehrea 
that  the  sea  abounds  in  animalcules  pecu- 
liar to  itself  and  Spallanzani  observes 
that  vegetable  wihstances  diflssUing  m 
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wtffL  water  produce  afwarms  of  animal* 
culea.  Tlie  minuteness  of  animalcules 
sorposaes  the  conception  of  the  human 
nund.  Leeuwenhoek  calculates  that  the 
lize  of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the 
8120  of  a  bee  to  that  of  a  horse ;  a  hun- 
dred others  ¥rill  not  eiEceed  the  thickness 
of  a  smgle  hair ;  and  ten  thousand  of  a 
different  species  may  be  contained  in  the 
^[lace  occ4]pied  hf  a  grain  of  sand.  The 
most  powerful  microscopes  Can  only  dis- 
cover pomts  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  ^ndu- 
ally  decreasing  until  th^  become  unper- 
cq>tib]e  to  the  view.  The  shape  of  ani- 
malcules is  infinitely  dir^rsified :  one'  is 
a  long  slender  Ime ;  another  is  coiled  up 
Mke  an  eel  or  a  serpent ;  some  are  circu- 
lar, eQiptlcal  or  globular.;  others  resem- 
ble a  triangle  or  a  cylinder.  Some  re- 
semble thin,  flat  plates,  and  some  may  be 
compared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated 
seeds.  One  is  like  a  funnel;  another 
like  a  bell ;  others  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  ofc^t  familiar  to  our  senses.  Cer- 
tain animalcules,  such  as  the  proUus 
d^luensycan  chan^  their  figure  at  pleas- 
ure, being  sometimes  extended  to  an 
immoderate  length,  at  other  times  con- 
tracted to  a  point  One  moment  tibey 
are  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  com- 
^let^  flaccid ;  and  then  various  endnen- 
ees  ynXi  project  from  the  sur&ce,  aherini^ 
them  (^par^tly  imo  animals  entirely  dii- 
ierent  Hieir  peculiar  motion  is  not  lees 
remarkable.  In  several  species  it  consists 
of  incessant  gyration  on  the  head  as  a 
centre,  or  round  a  particular  point,  as  if 
one  of  the  foci  of  an  dlipse.  The  pro- 
gression of  others  is  by  means  of  leaps  or 
undulations ;  some  swim  with  the  veioctty 
of  an  arrow;  the  eye  can  hardly  follow 
them ;  some  drag  their  bodies  along  as  if 
with  painfiil  exertion,  and  others  seem  to 
remcun  in  perpetual  rest  Their  food  is 
not  yet  ind^utably  ascertained.  PioImh 
bly  it  consistB  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter;  and  tliey  also  preyx>n  each  other. 
They  propagate  by  estgBy  1^  livin?  fCBtuses, 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  body  being  de- 
tuched.  Whether  they  have  any  union 
of  sexes,  like  the  larger  anima]s,»is  keenly 
contefited.  The  mode  of  the  muMplica^ 
tion  of  anrmalcules,  by  divinon  into  twa 
or  more  parts,  was  first  obserred  by  M.  do 
SansBure.  If  one  of  the  kinds  of  animal- 
cules propagatinff  in  this  manner  is  isolat- 
ed in  a  watch  gutss,  the  traces  of  a  con- 
tracdon  around  the  middle  of  the  body 
becomes  visible,  which  marks  incipient 
division.  The  stricture  soon  increases 
insensibly,  and  the  animal  then  somewhat 
fesembles  a  blown  bladder  tied   tight 


actosB.  The  contrMiofi  gradually  auf^ 
ments,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  lengtn 
changed  into  two  spherules  connected  by 
a  an^e  point  At  last  they  separate,  and 
two  perfect  animate  are  produced.  Other 
kinds  divide  in  cfiflerent  manners,  which 
we  have  not  room  to  deaeribe.  We  will 
mention  only  the  vohoxgMxdor^  a  globular 
ammalcule  of  a  tpreenisn  color,  visible  by 
the  naked  eye.  It  is  frequent!^  fi>uod  in 
the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  abound- 
ing with  growing  vegetables,  as  well  as 
those  in  a  decomposing  state.  Its  mode 
of  progression  is  by  revolving  on  itself 
l&e  a  sphere ;  whence  its  name.  This 
animalcule  consists  of  extremisly  transpa 
rent  membranaceous  substances,  contain- 
ing minute  globules  irregularly  dispersed 
whhin  it  On  examinanon  with  a  very 
powerful  magnifier,  the  globules  appear  to 
be  so  many  young  volvoxes,  each  provided 
with  its  diaphanous  membrane,  and  within 
that  again  is  involved  another  race  of  de^ 
scendants.  Some  observere  have  discov- 
ered even  down  to  the  fifUi  generation  in 
theparem;  others  have  not  oeen  able  to 
see  farther  than  the  third.  When  the 
vi^voxes  have  attained  a  certain  maturity, 
the  included  young  begin  to  move;  they 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent,  and 
successively  escaping  fixun  the  invesdng 
membrane,  swini  about  When  all  have 
left  it,  the  common  envelope,  cr  mother, 
becomes  motionless,  burets  and  disappears. 
Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly  increase 
in  size ;  their  included  globules  likewise 
flrow,  they  begin  to  move,  the  parent 
bursts,  and  the  young  swim  at  large.  By 
isolating  these  animals  in  watch-glasses, 
the  thirteenth  successive  generation  fh)m 
a  nngle  parent  has  been  obtained.  The 
dangera  to  which  animakules  are  exposed 
infinitely  exceed  those  attendant  on  the 
larger  animals,  not  only  from  the  noxious 
qualities  imparted  to  Infusions  but  fiom 
evaporation.  Accordii^  to  Miiller,  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  species  are  destroyed, 
and  totally  dissolved,  by  simple  contact 
with  the  air.  Some  he  has  seen  decom- 
posed on  approaching  the  ed^e  of  a  drop  ; 
and  others,  amidst  me  rapidity  of  their 
course,  have  been  dissolved  in  a  moment 
Too  much  heat  and  coM  ara  alike  fiital  to 
them ;  the  angvUkz  of  vinegar,  however, 
can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doc- 
tor Power  remarks  tliat  the  vinegar  may 
be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  over, 
and  they  will  still  remain  as  lively  as  ever. 
Some  animalcules  can  be  revived  after  the 
vital  fuisctions  have  been  suspended  fi)r  a 
long,  pei^tqw  an  unlimited,  time.  This  is 
the  oasO)  mr  instaBce,  with  the  wheel  ani- 
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mal,  a  singular  animalcule.  When  &e 
water  cootaininff  this  animal  evaporates, 
it  becomes  languid,  the  shape  alters,  and 
the  animal  to  appearance  dies.  Its  figure 
is  now  so  diminished  and  distorted  as  to 
have  Mttle  resemblance  to  the  living  ani* 
mah  ft  grows  diy  and  hard ;  yet  the  an* 
imal  may  still  be  revived,  on  betnf  mois- 
tened, after  days,  months,  and  even 
years.  It  has  been  said  that  those  which 
have  been  dead  for  yetts,  revive  as  sooo 
as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few 
hoursL  Foutana  revived  them  albsr  beinff 
diy  for  two  years.  The  presence  of  sand 
with  the  water  is  absolufiely  neceasaiy  fbr 
their' revival  AniinalculeB  are  found  in 
the  seminal  fluid,  bat  in  none  of  the  other 
fluids  of  tlie  animal  body,  if  recent. 

Midas,  llie  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele, 
was  an  aneient  king  of  Phrygia,  of  whon% 
many  fables  are  related.  His  story  has 
the  ntAveU  of  a  nursery  tale.  While  he 
was  yet  intlie  cradle,  tlie  ants  put  com  in 
bis  mouth,  and  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
that  ho  would  acquire  ^rdat  riches.  When 
he  was  kinz,  and  Bacdiiis  was  travelling 
through  Fhrygia,  Stilus  lost  his  way, 
and  strayed  to  ihe  court  of  the  king.  ATi* 
cks  hospitably  entertained  him,  ami  cpn* 
ducted  hira4)ack  to  Bacchus,  who  perimt- 
led  Midas  to  choose  whatever  recompense 
he  pleased.  Midas  requested  that  every 
ihiag  he  touched  might  become  eold,  and 
the  god  granted  his  wish.  But  when  even 
bis  food  was  transformed  into  gold  at  his 
touch,  fae  implored  Bacchus  to  take  back 
the  fiital  privilege.  The  god  then  com- 
manded liim  to  go  up  the  river  Pactolosi, 
and  to  dip  his  head  in  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  and  afterwards  to  bathe  in  it. 
The  property  of  transforming  every  tiling 
into  gold  was  then  transferr^  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pactolus.  Pan  and  ApoUo  ap- 
pointed Midas  and  TmoUis  their  umpire* 
in  a  musical  contest  Midas  gave  to  tlve 
syrinx  of  Pan  the  preference  over  the  lyre 
of  Apollo,  and  was  therefore  punished  by 
the  latter  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Hence 
the  phrase  ears  <^  MOoa,  oilen  bestowed 
upon  i^orant  critics.  Midas  now  ex- 
erted hmiself  to  conceal  this  ornament  of 
bis  head  by  his  royal  cap ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  uncover  his  head  under  the 
hands  of  his  hair-dresser ;  and,  although 
the  king  onfeved  secveey  under  the  se- 
verest psntdty,  yet  the  secret  weighed  up* 
on  the  barber  so  heavily  that,  to  unburdea 
bis  mind,  he  dug  a  bole  in  the  ground, 
and  whispered  in  it,  **  kinff  Midas  £ts  ass'a 
ears,"  and  then  covered  up  the  hole. 
8oon  after  weecb  sprang  up  on  this  spot, 
^iucby  whan  laoisd  by  this  win^  mar*-. 


ninred  the  wonb  of  die  buber.    Tba» 
the  secret  was  divulged. 

Middle  Ages  ;  ^t  period,  in  the  his* 
toiy  of  Europe,  which  begins  with  the 
final  destruction  Of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
md,  by  some  historians,  is  considered  to 
end  with  the  reformation ;  by  others,  with 
the  discovery  of  Ameriea;  b^  others,  with 
the  conquest  of  Constaoitmople ;  and 
i^iain,  by  some,  with  the  invendon  of  the 
art  of  printing ;  aU  of  which  may  be  right, 
aoeordiug  to  the  specnl  purpose  of  the 
his^riaii.  In  general,  it  may  be  s«d,  the 
middle  ages  embrace  that  period  of  histoiy 
in  which  the  fbudal  system  was  estab- 
lished and  developed,  down  to  the  moat 
prominent  events  which  necessarily  led  to 
Hs  overthrow,  thoush  its  consequences 
and  influence  are  still  veiy  observable  io 
the  states  of  Ekiiope.  {^^^  Ftudal  S^dem^ 
and  CImabry,)  The  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  are  often  termed  the  diark  ngtM^ 
-r-a  name  which  they  certainly  deserve. 
Still,  however,  the  destruedoa  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  by  tlie  irruption  of  bafbarotw 
tribes,  is  often  unduly  lamented,  and  the 
beneficial  consequences  attending  it  over- 
looked. True  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
acquisitioDS)  viiiioh  had  eoet  mankind  age» 
of  toil  and  labor,  were  lost  in  the  genial 
wreck,  and  only  regained  by  the  efforts  of 
many  snccesmve  generations;  the  floweis 
of  civihzatioDi  were  trampled  under  foot 
by  barbarous  warriors;  the  civil  devel- 
opement  of  society  sufilered  a  most  severe 
shock  ;  those  nations  to  whieh  Roman 
civilization  had  extended  previous  to  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes^  were 
thn>wn  back,  in  a  great  measme,  to  their 
primeval  barbarism,*aBdtheuun]ly  passkm 
for  indiyidual  independence  in  the  north- 
em  tribes,  greatly  retarded  the  deyelope* 
ment  of  public  and  private  law,  and^  in 
some  comitries,  has.  entirely  prevented  a 
regular  civil  constitution.  Though  we 
admit  all  thi%  we  ask  whether  those  who 
deplore  the  irruption  of  the  bariiariana,  are 
well  aware  of  the  enomious  denee  to 
which  Roman  dviltzation  bad  degene- 
rated ?  W  hile,  however,  the  injury  which 
the  wori4  sufifered  finm  the  destructioa 
of  itomancivifization,  has  been  often  over- 
rated, there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  ehaa 
of  persona,  who  laud  the  oondition  of  Eu- 
rope during  4he  rudeness  of  the  feudal 
ages,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  exaggeration, 

*  These  nations,  in  poifit  of  dvO  inslkutktnSy 
had  ondoubtedljF  advuced  nuck  htymA  Uie 
(jerman  wibes,  whom  the  victories  of  Arminini 
(which  preserved  Uieni  indf|>eadent  of  Rem) 
had.  at  the  same  time,  prevented  fhxn  n»cdriiy 
the  oenefiu  of  the  Roman  law  and  social  oq|aBh 
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nwcb  like  tfeat  cf  <;«iCfMa  pbiknopb^i^ 
who  have  oceated  the  savage  state  as  that 
best  fitted  to  nourish  and  preserve  vif- 
tue,  the  one  showing  ignonmce  ef  his- 
toiy,  the  pther  of  man.  Any  one  may 
speculate  as  he  pleases  on  such  subjeciSy 
but  such  speouladons  are  iomfga,  to  the 
spirit  of  liistory^  whose  psfoper  office  is  to 
0tate  fiiota,  and  show  the  innuence  of  post 
ages  on  the  succeeding.  The  feudal  ffys* 
jbBm  ^led  £uiope  with  poweifid  bar* 
011%  possessing  large  lan(^  estates^  and 
commanding  the  services  of  numerous 
arn^ed  adheuents^  and  with  inferior  lord8» 
protected  by  the  former..  .  They  were  all 
poesesBors  of  land,  with  arms  perpetually 
in  their  hands,  too  proud  to  follow  any 
Jaws  except  those  of  honor,  which  thev 
had  themselves  created,  aiyl  despising  all 
men  of  peaceful  occnpations  as  ignoble^ 
created  to  obey  and  to  serve.  If,  there^ 
fere,  the  islasses  not  belonging  to  the  mili- 
taiy  caste  wished  to  preserve  their  inde- 
peodence,  they  could  succeed  only  by 
union,  which  would  afibrd  them  the  means 
of  mutual  protection,  and  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  variouacaUings  unmolested^ 
and  thereby  acquire  wealth  in  money  and 
goods,  which  woidd  serve  as  a  counter* 
poifie  to  the  landed  possessions  of  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy*  This  necessity  gave  rise 
to  cities.  Small  cultivators,  at  fist  imder 
the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
counts,  bishops  and  abbots,  to  whom  ^hey 
subsequently  became  so  formidable,  aroee^ 
<md  attained  (particularly  in  the  eleveutl^ 
century)  through  their  own  industry  and 
skilly  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  thei^  freedom,  and  soon 
to  obtain  it  by  force.  They  did  jK>t  re* 
main  stadpnaiy ;  but  small  states  began  to 

Sow  into  great  ones(  and  the  nu>st  of 
em  became  so  bold  as  to  acknowledge 
no  superior  except  the. highest  authority 
of  the  countiy  to  which  mey  belonged. 
Stjxmg,  high  walls,  impenetrable  by  the 
rude  militaiy  art  of  the  dme,  secured,  in 
conjunction  with  the  valor  of  the  citizens, 
the  freedom  of  the  cities,  and  pix>tected 
ihem  frotn  the  tyrants  of  the  land;  well- 
ordered  civil  institutions  preserved  peace 
and  prosperity  within,  and  were  secured 
by  the  wealth  acquired  by  trade  and  man<» 
ulacturingindustiy.  Mtoiy  of  the  nobility 
themselves,  attracted  by  the  good  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  cides,  established 
themselves  there,  and  were  ambitious  of 
obtaining  the  offices  of  government  in 
these  commonwealths.  Jn  &ct,  the^  soon 
usurped  the  exclusive  poseession  of  them, 
in  many  of  ^he  cities.  The  looser  the 
flpcial  Qrgaui2.^t«oa  in  an^  8t«te,.  and  tho 


lD<Hce;iii|»ltfahto  the  pride  of  tbeaobili^^ 
the  greater  became  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  .cities,  which  grew,  at  length, 
so  great  that,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these 
republics  were  formidable  even  to  the 
emperor.  In  Am^n,  the  third  estate  was 
iully  developed  as  early  a»  the  twelfth 
century.  In  England  the  dties,  in  con- 
junction with  the  barom?,  obtained  the 
Ma^TMOk  Ckcaioj  in  121£^  and^  in  France^ 
they  increased,  in  consequence,  from  the 
cucumstance  that  Louis  the  Fat  and  his 
successors,  particularly  Philip  the  Fair; 
200  years  alter  himt  found  it  their  best 
policy  to  protect  them  against  the  nobilityi 
and  thereny  increase  their  own  means  of 
resisting,  that  order.  Btu  the  cities  of  these 
couEitries  never  attained  the  importance 
of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.  What 
single  cities  could  not  accomplish,  was 
eifected  by  the  union  of  aeveral;.  as  the 
league  of  the  Lombard  cities  in  Italy ;  the 
Hanseatic,  Rhenish  and  Suabian  Wagues, 
m  Germany  (see  Maly,  and  BanseaHc 
League),  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  a« 
great  and  formidable  powers.  Under  the 
protecdon  of  such  associations,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  walls  of  the  cities,  all  arts  and 
tjnade6,.and  every  kind  of  eivHization«' 
made  rapid  progress,  Mat^  of  the  im-* 
pQrtant  inventions,  which  we  now  prize  so 
highly,  originated  among  the  citizens  of 
these  small  firee  states,  or  were  suggested 
by  their  active  commercial  and  manu&c- 
turing  spirit*  \ii  iih  constitutions  similar 
to  tliose  of  antiiiuity,  the  same  spirit  ap-* 
peared  to  be  awakened;,  all  the  virtuea 
and  vices  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Ron>e, 
are  found  in  the  iree  states  of  Italy,  where 
even  the  climate  resembled  that  or  the  re- 
publics which  had  perished  1500  years 
before.  There  was  the  same  love  of 
country,  strict  morales,  and  valor,  the  same 
(but  more  violent)  party  contests^  the  same 
changes  of  administradon,  and  ambitious 
intrigues,  the  same  (though  difierently  di- 
rect^) love  of  arts  and  knowledge.  But 
the  communities  were  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  domineering  s^t 
of  the  times,  which  they  opposed.  The 
overwhelming  power  of  individuals,  so 
dangerous  to  S\  tree  states,became,  threugh 
this  spirit,  doubly  formidable,  and  compel- 
^  the  qppre^sed  portion  of  the  citizens, 
in  the  same  distress  which  had  given  rise 
to  their  parent  city,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  means  of  rcUef.  They  bound 
themselves  together  for  the  protecdon  of 
their  rights.  Such  associadons,  usually 
formed  among  people  of  the  same  trade 
and  having  m  their  object,  next  to  secu- 
rity |i!om  ^ittenuil  cnem^ei^  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  intend  order  fai  these  etermj 
times,  were  <iallfKi  corp&nUimu,  or  guilds, 
and  were  under  tiie  direetion  of  a  master. 
The  strictest  regulations  appeared  necet- 
aaiy  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  No 
one,  without  serving  an  ai^^nticeahip 
Df  years,  and  advancing  through  certain 
degrees,  could  become  a  memlW.  At  a 
later  period,  admismon  into  tlie  corpora- 
tion  was  purchased  by  individuals  who 
did  not  follow  the  business  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  wished  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  associations.  For  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  corporations  be- 
came so  powerful  as  to  obtain  almoet 
exclusive  poesesnon  of  the  government 
of  the  cities,  which,  until  this  period,  the 
nobility  had  mostly  retained  in  their  own 
hands.  The  corporations  now  taught 
them  that,  as  they  contributed  not  to  the 
tirosperinr  of  the  city  by  their  industry,  it 
d  not  become  them  to  govern  it.  The 
noblGty,  so  far  as  thev  continued  in  the 
city  alter  this  removal  from  power,  pre- 
servtd  themselves  in  close  connexion,  and 
those  who  remded  in  the  countiy  formed 
confederacies  againpt  the  power  of  the 
.citiesL  Associations  winch,  to  the  best 
men,  appeared  the  only  means  of  security 
from  the  disorders  of  the  time,  became  so 
universal,  that,  almoet  every  where,  persons 
of  the  same  trade  or  profession  were  dos^ 
If  united,  and  had  certain  laws  and  regula- 
tions among  themselves.  ^Cnowledge  it- 
self, in  the  universities,  was  obliged  to>do 
homage  to  this  spirit,  and  the  liberal  arts 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,werefett6red  by  the  restraints  of  corpo- 
rations (see  Master'iingars)^  so  that  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  arts  was  prevented  from 
attaining  that  perfection  which  the  secure 
life  of  we  city  seemed  to  promise  them ; 
for  nothing  more  impedes  their  progress 
^an  that  {Gantry,  those  prescriiAiTe  and 
compulsory  rules,that  idolatrous  veneration 
for  old  institutions,  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  associations.  So  also  the  most 
remarkable  institution  of  that  time,  its  char- 
acteristic production— chivahy — exhibit- 
ed all  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporations. 
War  was  the  profession  of  the  nobles. 
No  one  of  their  order,  who  was  not  a 
knight,  could  bear  a  lance  or  command 
cavahy ;  and  the  services  of  yean,  as  an 
attendant  or  squue,  were  necessary  to 
entitle  even  one  of  the  highest  Older  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight  But  squire,  knight  and 
baron  were  all  inspired  with  the  same 
spirit  of  honor,  pride,  love  and  devotion. 
The  relidous  zeal  of  the  middle  ages 
produce<l[  actions  almost  inconoeivaUe  to 
the  cooler  i^iit  of  our  time.     We  see 


Inrndreds  of  yovte  and  maidetts,  in  die 
flower  of  theur  age,  shutting  themselves 
up  in  gloomy  walls,  or  retning  to  wifal 
deserts,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer 
and  penance :  we  yearly  see  thousands^ 
bfu^foot  and  rastiug,  travelling  many  hun-  - 
dred  myes,  over  sea  and  lami,  to  pray  at 
the  grave  of  their  Master ;  we  see  faundrada 
of  £ousands  thronging  thiUier,  from  age 
to  age,  with  die  cross  and  sword,  at  the 
risk  of  liib,  to  deliver  die  Holy  Land  from 
the  pollution  of  infidels.  This  enthusias- 
tic eprit  was  peculiarly  suitable  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  the  age;  but  ambkioiiB 
men  artfully  turned  it  to  their  own  sdfish 
purposes.  Intolerance,  the  destraction  of 
the  Jews  and  heretics,  die  luxurious  spleii- 
dor  of  the  papal  court,  and  the  aH-embrao- 
ing  system  of  the  hierarchy  were  the 
unhappy  fruits  of  this  niiscaken  spirit  In 
opposition  to  the  secular  power,  resting  on 
the  feudal  system,  and  supported  onlv  by 
armies  of  vassals,-  the  pope  formed,  from 
the  arehbishops,  bishops  and  prie^  st31 
more  froih  the  generals  of  religious  orders, 
provincials,  ablxits  and  monks,  an  tnimenae 
army,  invinciUe  through  its  power  over  the 
conscience,  andthrongh  the  spiritual  weap- 
ons which  belonged  to  it  and  to  its  head. 
From  the  generu  belief  in  his  possession 
of  the  power  to  make  happy  and  unhappy 
in  both  worlds,  to  bind  and  loose  Am-  eter- 
nity, the  pope  ruled,  with  absolute' sway, 
the  minds  of  Chmdans.  All  the  kmes  of 
the  West  acknowledged  htm  as  the  li^g 
vicegerent  of  Christ  Maaiv  were  vassals 
to  him ;  many  tributary ;  almost  dl  obe- 
dient and  subject  to  him,  or,  in  a  shoit 
time,  victims  of  a  vain  resistance.  At  the 
nme  in  which  linle  idea  was  entertained 
of  restraining  princes  by  constitutiozml 
laws,  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  times 
allowed  them  to  dare  whatever  they  could 
do,  it  was  an  inestimable  advantage  that 
the  pope  aided  the  people  for  centu- 
ries in  opposition  to  their  usurpations ;  but 
the  luxury,  cruelm  ambition,  and  hostility 
to  the  division  ot  knowledge,  which  per- 
vaded the  clergy,  from  die  pope  down  to 
the  lowest  mendicant  fnar,  has  lefl  a  deep 
stain  upon  these  times.  In  vain  did  men 
like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  WakientfeSi, 
WickMe,  Huss,  and  thdr  folloveers,  en- 
deavor to  overthrow  the  hiekvtrchy  1^ 
reminding  the  people  of  the  amplicity  and 
purity  of  the  primitive  chureb.  They 
found  their  contemporaries,  accustomed  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  not  yet  ripe 
for  freedom  of  mind,  and  inattentive  to 
their  remonstrances ;  and  their  noble  en- 
deavors, in  a  great  measure,  failed.  The 
hienrehy  wtfi  able  to  erect  new  bed* 
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wailGB  uffotm  now  eiMinifS^  meodieaat 
orden  aiid  the  inquiaitiOD  'were  insdHited 
to  preveot  the  dawniDg  light  of  the  thir- 
teeoth  century  from  enteriiig  the  kingdom 
of  darknesB;  excommunications  and  in- 
terdicts held  Christendom  in  terror;  till  at 
length,  when  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
dimision  of  a  free  spirit  of  inyestigation, 
the  establishment  of  a  more  lational  order 
m  monarchies,  and  the  cooling  of  religiotra 
enthusiasm,  announced  that  the  middle 
ages  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Luther 
Broclahned  that  Europe  would  no  longer 
be  held  in  kadiog-stnygs.  The  ap^es  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  ^11  of 
bfUtkaand  adventures,  of  pride  and  dar- 
ing, of  devotipn  and  love,  uHist  have  been 
poetic  times.  The  ktUj^bts  were  particu- 
larly disposed  to  poetic  views  by  lives 
apent  between  battle  and  love,  festive 
pomp  and  ^pjligious  exerciKS.  Hence 
.we  see  poets  first  appearing  anMmg  the 
knights  m  the  twelAh  ceauiry.  In  soutii- 
era  Fiance,  where  chivalry  was  first 
established,  we  see  the  first  sparks  of  mod- 
em poetiy.  The  Provencal  Troubadours, 
who  princmollv  sung  at  the  court  of  Be- 
lengarius  of  Toulouse,  are  the  foimders 
of  it  Soon  aAer  them,  the  French  Trou- 
vtos  (mirUtrien)  and  the  German  Minne- 
sincers  sang  in  their  mother  tonffue ;  the 
Itauans  at  mat,  fix>m  mistrust  of  meir  vul- 
mi  tongue,  in  the  Proven^;  and  the 
Eni^iiab,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
French  hmguagew  But  the  minsttels  soon 
fi>rmed,  among  the  latter  also^  a  na- 
tional poetry ;  and  the  Italians,  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  great  Dante  brought  the 
Tuscan  cTtalect  into  honor,  obtained,  by 
the  improvement  of  it,  a  high  poetic  feme. 
In  Spain,  the  Catalonian  poetiy  was  the 
same  as  the  Proven^  butthe  Castilian 
and  Portuguese  borrowed  more  fipom  the 
Arahiana  With  lyric  poetry  the  epic  was 
also  developed  in  great  beauty  and  pov?er. 
Its  mystic  tone,  its  indefinite  longing  for 
aomethiog  more  elevated  than  the  reali- 
ties of  eiurth,  entitle  us  to  distinguish  this 
epic  fi-om  the  ancient,  by  the  name  of 
romaiUic.  (See  Romantic)  The  romantic 
epics  of  the  middle  ages  are  mostly  confined 
to  three  oyclee  of  stories.  Italy  remained  a 
stranger  to  these,  but  her  great  Dante  was 
Yforth  them  all,  and  stood  high  above 
tbei%  though  the  tone  of  love  uid  devo- 
tion which  predominates  in  his  poem, 
«pnmg  fhoin  the  character  of  the  timea 
The  mst  of  these  eyclesof  stories  is  the  tru- 
ly  Giermao  J^tbdwutefif  and  the  stories  of 
Siegfried,  MUKh  iMetneh  qf  Beme^  OtnU, 
HugdieirUdi  aiid  Wolfdiemck^  and  other 
liooeeof  the  time  of  the  geneial  mignUftoo 
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of  the  tta^olis,  whidi  befeng  to  It  Nexttb 
these  stories  stand  the  eouuly  old  tales  of 
the  British  king  Arthur,  his  Round  Table, 
and  the  SamfpradLy  which,  in  accordance 
with  old  British  or  Cymric  fiiblee,  were 
sung  in  France,  and  afterwards  by  German 
miMtrefe,  and  to  which  Ttfecre^,  Parzivaly 
,Tnttan,IuHnnj  Lokengrinj  Oawain,  Dan- 
iel 4^  JMmmentksly  the  Enckmter  MerHn^ 
•and  otheiB  belong.  To  these  two  was 
added  a  third,  origmally  French,  collection 
of  stories,  of  ChaHemigne  amd  TiU  Peen^ 
of  RoUmd^  the  Endumter  Malegys,  and  the 
Fow  Son9  9f  Hmfnunu  The  romance  of 
Amadia  de  Gaid  oelongs  peculiariy  to  the 
Spanish,  and  to  neither  of  these  three 
collections.  (See  Chmdry,)  Besides 
these  subjects,  the  poetic  appetite  of  the 
middle  ages  seized  upon  the  historic 
events  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  por- 
ticukriy  the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  cmsades,  likewise  upon  Scripture 
histoiy,  and  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
ancient  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  fbr 
new  poetical  works.  But  whether  fixHn 
political  causes,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 
the  downfiill  of  chivalry,  and  from  an  in^ 
creasing  spirit  of  reflection,  the  last  cen- 
tiuiea  of  the  middle  ages  were  hifffaly 
imfiivorable  to  poetry.  The  voice  or  the 
miBStrel  was  almost  entirely  nlent  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Spain,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  but  Italy  bad  now  its  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaecio^mdEngland  itsChau- 
eer.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
not  a  story  in  the  cycles  above-mentioned, 
wikich  was  not  eagerly  sung  by  many 
poets ;  and  more  than  1400  love  songs,  by 
136  poets  of  this  oentuiv,  are  contained  in 
the  Manesse  collection  alone  (see  AfoneMe); 
but  hardly  a  single  poet  appeared  among 
the  knights,  after  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  epic  poems  of  former  times  gave 
place  to  prose  romances,  in  which  their 
stories  were  diluted,  and  the  Ivric  pqetry, 
in  France  and  Germany,  fell  into  the 
rude  hands  of  the  Master-singers  (q.  v.), 
who,  by  a  studied  observance  of  rules, 
preserved  its  formal  existence.  So  did  it 
continue  till  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  which^ 
attentive  only  to  the  great  events  that 
were  in  preparation,  uid  the  strangles 
which  preceded  them,  and  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  reflection  from  which  they 
proceeded,  was  fiu-  removed  finom  that 
fiee  flow  of  feeling  ii^iich  had  nven  birth 
to  the  poetry  of  the  past  time.  It  was  not 
tMl  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
early  spirit  of  poetry  lived  only  in  remem- 
brance, that  Ariosto  took  the  stmies  of 
Chariemagne's  peers  from  the  nursery, 
and  gave  them  new  iMgni^.    Spatu  and 
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Englatid  received  a  hew  natloiMl  poetry 
from  Cervantefl  and  Shakspeare.  But 
bow  great  is  the  differetice  between  these 
creative  ^niuaes,  complete  masters  of 
their  suligeci;^  who  poured  fbrth  their 
whole  souls  in  their  poetry,  so  that  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
feeling  which  inspires,  the  hncy  which 
adorns,  or  the  understanding  which  regu^ 
kites  them,  and  whose  humorous  (onen 
ironical)  tone  proclaims  them  the  ofT- 
spring  of  modem  times,  and  those  simple 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  who  took  the 
world  as  it  was,  and  were  rather  the  or- 
gms  of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  peo|^, 
Sian  independent  poets !  Among  tne  arts 
of  the  middle  ages,  architecture  was  disi- 
tinguished  by  its  p>eculiar  character.  In 
the  noblest  buikiings  of  antiquity,  the  form 
of  the  first  rude  dwelling-houses  is  not  to 
be  mistaken ;  they  appear  only  as  the 
omamemed  ^rms  of  abodes  which  ne- 
cessity created,  and  can  only  be  called 
fiile  buildings;  but  the  Gothic  architec- 
tare  of  the  middle  age  was  founded  on  a 
ideep  and  ffreat  conception.  This  concep- 
tion, which  appears  in  the  union  of  the 
grandeur  of  great  masses  with  the  most 
nnished  delicacy  of  parts,  was  tbe  repre- 
sentation of  the  world.  The  other  arts, 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
oenmries,  came  from  Greece  ifito  the 
Western  world,  attained  their  greatest 
splendor,  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  (See  Ckrman 
Pcdrdvngy  and  Haliaan  Art,)  The  werfc 
side  of  the  middle  ages  is  the  scientific. 
The  youthfbl  spirit  of  tlie  time,  bent  upon 
action,  could  not  devote  itself  to  a  seden- 
tary Kfe  and  continued  study.  The  efforts 
of  Charlemagne,  to  encourage  science  and 
instruct  the  people,  hardly  produced  any 
e^ct  beyond  his  life ;  fbrdiey  were  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time;  Several  centuries 
after  him,  the  German  tribes  considered  no 
loiowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing 
the  kmce  and  the  steed.  The  barbarism 
was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  laity,  even 
the  most  distinguished,  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  He  who  was  instructed 
in  these,  was  considered  a  distinguished 
Bchokir,  and  he  who  obtained  more  kuowK 
edge,  particularly  in  mathemades  or  natu- 
ral Science,  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  betnff  burnt  as  a  sott^erer.  But  the 
monks,  by  their  retired  situation,  and  tbe 
leistme  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by 
the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  ^ 
Latin  language,  which  tbe  Roman  Caiho* 
lie  ritual  required,  were  driven  to  a  mere 
Iiterar}-  employment,  to  which  they  were 
Ikhiottie^'^ii  tb«  achcHrfs  of  the  eaibednli 


and  oem^uts.  But  dieir  fitenuy  Uxm 
were  c<»ifined  to  the  copying  of  the  old 
writers,  particularly  the  fitthen  of  the 
church,  and  to  accounts  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  times  in  meaffre  chronicle. 
Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  theni. 
Through  theu*  activity  the  Valuable  r^ 
mains  of  ancient  times,  materials  and  in- 
citements to  new  improvements,  bare 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  to  us ; 
and  from  meir  annals  we  gather  our  only 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  manners  of 
that  time.  Moreover  the  Latin  Bteraturei, 
which  was  common  to  all  the  people  of 
the  West,  not  merely  in  the  af&irs  of  the 
church,  bat  in  science  and  public  transact 
tions,  produced  a  certain  .agreement  th 
their  general  character,  which  contributed 
much  to  promote  intercourse  and  improve- 
ment. The  East  has  no  middle  age,  like 
that  of  Europe  ;  yet  thf  introductioB 
of  Mohammedanism  and  the  Arabic  lite- 
rature, make  epochs  there.  But  as  tbe 
sjiirit  of  man  is  hostile  to  a  partial  devel- 
opement,  m  the  eleventh  century  tbe  need 
of  thinking  was  again  felt  in  Europe ;  the 
taste  fbr  knowledge*  woke,  here  arid  ther^ 
partly  by  means  of  the  monasteries,  bat 
afterwards  through  the  arts  and  industry 
which  prevailed  "in  the  cities;  study  was 
erK;ouraged  by  Henry  11  of  England,  the 
Hohenstaidbn,  St  Louis,  the  Alphonsos 
and  other  inteUectual  princes.  From  these 
times  (the  periods  of  LanfVaiie,  Abelaid, 
John  of  Salisbmy,  and  others),  tfie  middle 
ages  produced  distinguished  hidividnals^ 
whom  the  coldness  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  cause  of  science  only  urged 
to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  It  Meantime 
the  necessity  was^  felt  of  defending  tbe 
doctrines  of  the  church  against  unbelief 
and  heresy.  This  led  to  the  ^arpernng 
of  the  intellect  by  dialectics ;  hence  the 
church  dogmatics,  or  theology,  was  form- 
ed, from  which  philosophy  at  length  pro- 
ceeded. As,  in  scholastic  theology,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  were  early  received 
as  authority ;  so,  in  tiie  domain  of  laws,  tbe 
Roman  code  soon  obtmned  a  complete 
asc^dency;  and  the  jurisconsults  of 
that  time  were  never  weary  in  studying 
it,  learning  it  by  heart,  and  exmaining  ft  by 
glossaries  ahd  illustrations  The  students 
of  philosophy  p  irsued  the  same  course 
with  tbe  subde  ArifiCotle,  for  whom  tbe 
middle  ages,  idthough  acquinnted  with 
hnn  only  throuirh  Arabic  translations,  or 
rv^icttnenlM,  had  an  unt)ounded  respect 
tfnfortunetely,  hovrover,  for  the  pfogress 
of  philosophy,  these  commentaries,  glosses 
and  abridffments  oc>ca8ioned  the  ne^ect 
«ftJie0iigniaL    WheBthefmtonofsdKil* 
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wtn^  io  pitrticidar  pteoe«,  gave  \jMi  to 
umyersitjes,  these  received  the  stamp  of 
tbe  time,  both  in  the  corporate  character 
which  was  given  them,  and  the  abeorbinff 
interest  which  was  tai^en  in  the  study  of 
dialectics.  Only  jorisprudence,  theolo^, 
and  what  was  called  philosophy  (which 
was,  in  fact,  the  art  of  disputing  with  sub- 
tilty  upon  every  subject),  were  taught  \  and 
tliese  sciences,  especially  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  had  degenerated 
into  a  mere  tinkling^  of  scholastic  sophistiy. 
Medicine,  as  regards  any  useful  purpose, 
was  taught,  at  this  time,  only  by  some 
Arabs,  and  students  of  Salerno  who  had 
been  instructed  by  them;  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  a  s1a^'e  of  astrology,  and  an 
object  of  speculation  to  ignorant  impos- 
tors, principally  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Philology  flourished  in  the  time  of  Lan- 
franc  and  Abelard,  but  was  aeain  forgot- 
ten in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  charac- 
ter of  what  was  taught  at  this  time,  teach- 
ers stood  in  high  esteem,  and  the  highest 
academic  rank  was  considered  equal  to 
knighthood.  The  universities,  on  their  side, 
showed  themselves  worthy  such  honor  by 
theur  independence  of  pope  and  prince. 
With  all  Its  worthlessness,  the  disputa- 
tious spirit  of  the  nme  had  this  good  effect, 
that  truths  were  advanced  and  maintained 
in  the  universities,  which  were  alarming 
to  the  vigilant  hierarchy;  and  Luther^ 
theses,  in  Wittenberg,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  bring  on  the  reibnnation, 
and  thereby  to  the  sliedding  of  new  light 
upon  science.  Yet  the  reformation  did 
not  (as  many  are  inclined  to  believe)  give 
the  first  signal  for  higher  intellectual  en- 
deavors and  fireedom  of  thought ;  it  was 
lather  produced  by  this  striving  and  this 
freedom,  which  had  ori^nated  some  cen- 
turies before,  with  the  flight  of  the  Greek 
scholars  fW>m  Constantinople,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  lovers  of  science  among 
the  princes  of  Italy,  and  had  shone  forth, 
even  in  Germany,  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Devcnter,  in  Wessel,  Ehasmus,  Celtes, 
Reuchlin,  and  othere.  But  with  tKe  ap- 
pearance of  these  men,  with  the  rise  of  the 
sun  of  the  new  day,  the  romantic  twi- 
light of  the  middle  ages  faded  away, — We 
shall  now  give  briefly  the  chief  enochs  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  age^  leaving 
more  copious  details  to  the  articles  on 
particular  countries  and  men.  The  for- 
madon  of  separate  Germanic  states  suc- 
ceeded the  general  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  vnis  followed,  after  some  hun- 
dred years,  by  the  universal  monai-chy  of 


Cfaariemagne.  This  had  obbr  a  short 
continuance;  but  it  left  die  idea  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
a  spiritual  head,  and  under  the  temporal 
protection  of  the  , newly-revived  Roman 
empire — an  idea  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages*  New  mc^ifications  of  the  European 
states  after  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians : 
the  devastations  of  new  tribes  of  barba- 
rians ;  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south,  of 
the  Normans  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  Hungarians  in  the  east,  all  of  whom, 
^  length,  became  subject  to  the  German- 
ic power.  Colonies  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  From  these 
romantic  adventurers  especially  proceeded 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  which  made  its  way 
through  all  Euro|)e.  Christianity  gained 
a  footing  among  the  Sclavoniau  tribes. 
Struggles  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
Ifff  power  convulsed  Christendom.  The 
idea  of  their  unitv,  as  well  as  of  knight- 
hood, is  ennobled  in  the  crusades,  wliose 
success  these  discords  frustrated.  Origin 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  third  estate.  Com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  means  of  Italy 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  Corruption  of  the 
clergy,  at  two  epochs,  after  Charlemagne 
and  after  Gregory  VII.  Mendicant  orders, 
and  the  inquisition.  Decline  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Desola- 
tion of  these  countries  by  private  warfare. 
Other  kingdoms  are  now  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  solidity.  The  flourishing  of 
new  arts  and  knowledge.  Universities. 
The  popes^umbled  by  their  dependence 
upon  France  and  the  great  schism. 
Councils  at  Constance  and  Basle.  Sub- 
jection of  the  Greek  empire :  hence  the 
formidableness  of  the  Turkisli  power  to 
the  west  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
diffusion  of  learning  by  the  fugitive  schol- 
ars of  Constantinople.  Printing.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  a 
way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  Reform- 
ation. (See  Hallam^s  Vitw  of  the  State  of 
Europe  dxiring  the  Middle  Ages  (Sd  edit., 
London,  1822) ;  Berington's  JjUerary  His- 
tory ofthe  Middle  jSges^  etc.  (London,  1814) ; 
Sismondi^s  Hist,  des  Rhfubliques  lialiennes 
(dd  edi^  Paris,  1825) ;  R(ih's  Handbuch  der 
GeschicIUe  des  MUtelalters  (Ber\m,  ISIS) ; 
Rehm's  Handbuch  der  Gesckichte  des  Mtl- 
telaUers  (Marb.,  1821  seq.,  2  vols.) 

MiDDLEBURo ;  Capital  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  kingdom  of  Holland,  situated 
in  the  centre  ofthe  Island  of  Walcheren; 
Ion.  3°  37'  E. ;  lat.5P  SC  N. ;  population, 
13,200.  The  town-house  was  formerly  a 
rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the 
year  1236.    It  has  six  Calvinist  churcho* 
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and  an  atbeneum  «r  academy,  whkli 

affords  nearly  the  some  course  of  instruct 
doD  aa  a  university.  The  fortifications  of 
Middleburg  were  formeriy  very  strong,  but 
are  not  now  kept  in  repair.  It  preserves  its 
circular  mounu  of  eaith,  divided  into  bas- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch.    (See  J^dherlandi.) 

MioDLEBORT ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  both 
sides  of  Otter  creek ;  32  miles  south  of 
Burlington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  and  51 
south-west  of  Montpelier ;  Ion.  73®  ICX  W. ; 
lat.  43^"  5(K  N:  population,  in  1820,  2535 ; 
in  1830, 3468.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures and  considerable  trade.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  two  academies  (one  for 
males  and  one  for  females),  a  college,  a 
printing-office  (which  issues  a  weekly 
newspaper),  three  churches,  one  for  Con- 
gregatioualbsts,  one  for  Methodists,  and 
one  for  Episcopalians.  The  width  of  the 
river  here  is  about  170  feet,  and  there 
are  &lls  of  20  feet  perpendicular,  which 
afford  water-power  for  many  mills,  &.c 
There  are  two  cotton  manufactories,  a  nail 
manufactory,  and  a  marble  manufactory. 
The  marble  »hero  wrought  is  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  manufkctory.  It  is  of 
good  quality,  and  in  great  abundance. 
The  amount  manufactiu^  annually  has 
been  sold  for  about  $8000.  Besides  these, 
there  are  various  other  manufactures  in 
the  village.  Middlebury  college  was  incor- 
porated m  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
on  ground  elevated  342  feet  above  lake 
Champlain,and  is  a  respectable  and  flour- 
ishing seminary.  The  funds^of  the  col- 
kffe  are  not  lar^,  having  been  formed 
solely  from  individual  grants.  There  are 
two  colle^  buildings,  one  of  wood,  three 
stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and 
20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone,  108  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  stu- 
dents. The  college  library  contains  (in 
1831)1846  volumes;  the  students*  libra- 
ries, 2322.  The  number  of  students  is  99 ; 
whole  number  that  has  been  graduated, 
509.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  toler- 
ablv  complete.  The  board  of  trustees, 
styled  "  the  president  and  fellows  of  Mid- 
dlebury college,"  is  not  limited  as  to  num- 
ber. The  executive  government  is  com- 
posed of  a  president,  ^ve  professors,  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  two  tutors. 
The  commencement  is  held  on  the  third 
Wedhesday  in  August  There  are  two 
vacations ;  one  from  commencement,  five 
weeks,  the  other  from  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  eight  weeks. 

MiDDLCTOK,  Conyers,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  pdenicai  wriler,  ilras  bom  at 
York,  in  1683,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent, and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he 
attracted  some  notice  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  celebrated  doctor  fiendey  (q.  v.},  tiie 
roaster  of  his  college.  In  17^  he  visited 
Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tract, 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profea* 
sion  was  held  in  Httle  esteem  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  and,  in  1729,  appeared  hia 
Letter  from  Rome,  on  the  coufornnity  be 
tween  popery  and  pasanism.  Not  long 
after,  he  obtained  the  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessorship of  mineralogy,  which  he  held 
till  1734,  when  he  was  chosen  librarian  to 
the  university.  In  1735,  he  published  a 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  England.  His  greatest  uteranr 
imdert^ing  was  the  History  of  the  Lira 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  (2  vols.,  4lo.,  1741),  in 
which  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  accompanied  with 
a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  style  and  lan- 
guage which  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  principal  modem  historians  of  Eng- 
land. In  1743,  he  published  the  Episdes 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus 
to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  Text  and  Eng^ 
lish  Notes,  a  prefatory  Dissertation,  &4^ 
tn  1747,  doctor  Middleton  published 
his  Free  Inouiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  earliest  Ages  through  several  suc- 
cessive Centuries.  This  treatise  brought 
on  the  author  the  imputation  of  infi(fei- 
ity,  and  occasioned  a  warm  controverary', 
which  was  continued  afler  his  death,  in 
1750.  His  miscellaneous  works  have 
been  published  in  2  vols.,  4tQ.,  and  5 
volsi,  8vo. 

MiDDLETOK,  Arthur,  a  disdngui^ed 
patriot  in  the  revoludonaiy  war  of  the 
U.  States  of  America,  was  of  a  highly  re- 
sjpectable  English  hneage.  His  grandfa- 
ther Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  sreat  influence  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  his  father,  Henry,  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  first  continental 
congress.  The  son  was  bom  in  the  ^ear 
1743,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  nver, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  sent,  at  an  eariy 
age,  to  England,  to  be  there  educated.  He 
was  firsi  placed  at  tlte  well-known  school 
of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  whence,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  transferred  to  tliat  of 
Westminster.  In  both,  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. Having  passed  regularly  through 
Westminster  schooli  he  was  entered,  1^ 
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tween  die  «fe  of  eigliteeD  and  niiietaen,iB 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  H^  left  this 
insduition  in  his  twen^-eeoond  year,  with 
tbe  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  mor- 
al man.  After  visiting  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  passed  two  years  m  making  the 
tour  of  Europe.  In  1773,  he  fixed  his 
residence  at  his  birth-place.  In  the  fol- 
lowixijg  year^  he  engaged  warmly  on 
the  side  of  the  coloiues,  in  the  disputes 
between  them  and  the  mother  country. 
As  a  member  of  the  first  council  of  safety 
chosen  by  the  provincial  congress  of 
South  Caroling  he  advocated  and  sug- 
gested the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures.  After  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  and  repoit  a  constitution  for 
South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
state  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  then 
convened  at  Philadelphia.  In  this  capaci- 
nr,  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  and  Hancock  formed  n  jomt 
domestic  establishment,  and  exercised  a 
munificent  hospitality,  which  was  deemed 
salutary  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Middleton  held  his  seat  until  1777, 
always  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  post  of  governor  of 
'South  Carolina  was  ofliered  to  him  in 

1778,  but  he  declined  it  because  he  could 
not' approve  the  new  constitution  which 
was  that  year  framed  for  the  state.    In 

1779,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  against  the  British, 
who  afterwards  ravaged  his  plantation  and 
rifled  his  mansion.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  their  prisoner ;  in  November, 

1780,  was  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  and,  in 

1781,  was  included  in  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina a  representative  in  congress.  In  ITSSL 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  elected 
him  to  the  same  station.  When  the  rev- 
olutionary contest  terminated,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
terwards served  in  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  rec- 
onciliadon  of  parties.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  elegant  and  philo- 
sophical ease.  Mr.  Middleton  incurred  an 
Immense  loss  of  property  by  his  couise 
during   the   revolution.     In  November, 

1786,  ne  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  caused  his  death    Jan.  1, 

1787.  He  has  been  justly  described  as  **a 
model  of  private  worth  and  public  virtue; 
accomplished  in  letters,  in  the  sciences 

40* 


and  fine  acta;  a  fifm  p^Hot,  and  enligb^ 
ened  philanthropist.'' 

Mn>Di<ETOWN ;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
capital  of  Middlesex  county,  ConnecticuL 
on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  34 
miles  above  its  mouth ;  15  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  25  north-north-east  of  New 
Haven;  Ion.  72P  54'  W. ;  lat.  4P  35^  N. : 
population,  in  1820, 2618,  and,  including 
the  township^79 ;  in  1830,  including  tliQ 
township,  ^92.  The  Indian  name  was- 
MaUabesetk,  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 
has  cpusideiable  trade  and  in^nufacturea. 
It  contains  a  court-bouse,  a  jail,  two  banks, 
and  houses  of  public  worship  for  Congre* 
gationalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  In 
1816,  Middletown  owned  more  shipping 
than  any  other  town  in  Connecticut.  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  Hartford,  and  other 
towns  on  the  river,  are  registered  here. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  Two 
miles  above  the  city,  within  the  township, 
tlicre  is  a  villa^  called  MiddUtoum  Upper 
Housesy  contaming  a  post-office.  Two 
miles  from  the  city,  there  is  a  lead  mine, 
which  was  wrought  during  the  v^ar.  A  c<^ 
lege  has  been  established  at  Middletown, 
styled  the  JVesUyan  Uwvtraihfy  which  comr 
jnenced  instruction  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1831. 

MiniAMiTES ;  an  Arabian  tribe,  repre- 
sented, in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Midian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturab  (Geru  xxv,  2),  and  described  as 
engaged  at  an  early  period  in  a  commerce 
with  Egypt.  They  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Arabia  Petroea),  to  the  south-east 
of  Canaan.  One  uortion  of  them  inhabit- 
ed the  country  to  the  west  of  mount  Sinai ; 
another  portion  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  sea.  The  Midianitish  women  hav- 
ing entered  the  Jewish  camp  and  seduced 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was  directed  by  tho 
Lord  to  send  12,000  men  into  their  coun- 
try, and  cut  oft*  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
the  virgins.  This  order  was  executed,  and 
the  victors  brought  off*  a  rich  booty  of 
32,000  virgins,  675,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen, 
and  61,000  asses. 

Mid  wiFERT  is  the  art  of  aiding  and  facil- 
itating childbirth,  and  of  provicfinff  for  the 
preservation  of  the  healtn  and  lite  of  the 
mother  during  and  after  her  delivery.  It 
is  founded  on  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal science.  Mid  wifery,  in  some  form,  haa 
been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
even  among  the  rudest  nations,  although 
it  was  at  first  very  defective,  and  consist- 
ed, probably,  only  in  the  most  obvious 
and  mdispensable  manual  applications  aiu) 
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Mb.  Ey  en  in  the  meet  enltfvHfed  nations 
of  antiquin^,  this  art  was  m  a  low  state. 
The  Israelii  bad  their  mldwives.  The 
first  accounts  of  scientific  male  midwifery 
are  to  be  found  amonff  the  Greeks  of  m 
affe  of  Hippocrates  (who  died  357  B.  C). 
From  the  writings  of  that  period,  we 
learn  that  the  OMtetrical  art  had  then 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation 
among  the  Grreeks  than  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  during  the  last  century.  Notwitb- 
standmg,  there  was  much  that  was  wrong 
and  injudicious  in  their  system,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  proper  means  of  assist- 
ance was  made  use  or.  They  often  con- 
tend themselves  with  invoking  Ili^yia, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth.  Among  the 
Romans,  midwifbry  was  confined  to  a  ft w 
simple  aids,  and  sacrificing  to  Juno  Luci- 
na,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over 
childbirth.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
that  the  Roman  women  commonly  era- 
ployed  midwives;  but,  in  difiicult  cases, 
the  physicians  were  called  in.  These 
N¥ere  either  Greeks  fiving  in  Rome,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
they  drew  their  knowledge  cbieflv  from 
Greek  authors.  To  this  epoch  belong 
Particularly  Soranns  (100  A.  D.)  and 
Moschion,  who  composed  the  first  man- 
ual of  midwifery  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  science  was 
tery  much  neglected :  it  was  confined  to 
the  cutting  of  the  foetus  fix>m  the  body  of 
the  mother,  in  case  of  her  death  before 
delivery.  In  cdhsequence  of  the  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  popes,  who  con- 
ferred the  professorBhips'?ki  the  newly- 
established  schools  on  the  monks,  and 
gave  them  the  privilese  of  practiang 
|>hy8ic,  while  they  strictly  prohibited  the 
practice  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  both  to 
the  physicians  and  laity  (1215),  tlie  obstet- 
ric art  became  more  confined  to  internal 
and  superstitious  applications,  and,  indeed, 
generally  sunk  into  the  hands  of  women, 
monks,  peasants,  and  other  ignorant  per- 
sons. When  they  had  exhausted  their 
medical  skill,  the  sahits  were  invoked, 
images  and  relics  were  hung  upon  the 
woman  in  labor,  &c.  The  art  continued 
In  this  state  tOl  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time,  the  improvements  in  printing 
and  engraving  gradually  introduced  a  bet- 
ter era,  since  the  surviving  works  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians  were  mul- 
tiplied, the  intellectual  intercourse  amon^ 
men  became  more  general,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  found  a 
wider  field.  At  this  period,  the  business 
of  midwifery  was  so  exclusively  in  the 


hands  of  women,  that  it  was  dSsgrsce- 
fiil  for  a  man  to  engage  in  it  Such  an 
undertaking  was  considered  as  an  abomi- 
nable attempt  on  the  lirtue  and  honor  of 
the  female  sex,  and  he  who  ventured  upon 
St,  as  a  magician.  In  Hamburg,  in  1521, 
one  Veites  was  condemned  for  Ais  of- 
fence to  the  flames.  Several  books,  bow- 
ever,  were  published  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  midwives  in  dieir  profession.  The 
first  was  by  Eucharius  Roelein,  at  Worms, 
called  the  Rose-Garden  for  Midwives  and 
frrtgnead  Women  (1513).*  The  science  of 
anatomy,  which  was  now  more  freely 
studied  and  patronized,  also  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  midwifery, 
in  which  Vesalius,  in  Padua  (1543),  par- 
ticulariy  distingnishcd  himself.  The  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  turned  their  attention 
only  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science, 
but  the  latter  gradually  proceeded  to  the 
practice  of  it,  by  performing  the  Ccesarean 
operation  on  women  who  had  died  in 
childbirth  (which  was  now  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded  by  law),  and 
gradually  undertaking  other  operations  on 
women  pregnant  and  in  labor.  Francis 
Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  published  a 
treatise,  in  1581,  in  \vhich  he  brought  sev- 
eral proofs  of  the  possibility  of  safely  per- 
formmg  the  Ccesarean  operation  on  the 
hving  mother,  and  it  was  he  who  first 
gave  this  operation  its  present  name. 
After  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  the 
Operation  was  fi^quently  performed  on 
the  living  subject,  botli  in  and  out  of 
France,  and  sometimes  even  when  it  was 
not  unavoidably  necessary.  Pineau,  a  sur- 
geon in  Paris,  first  suggested,  in  1589,  tlie 
section  of  the  pubcs,  by  the  observations 
which  he  communicated  on  the  separation 
which  takes  place  between  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  for  the  pui*poee  of  facilitating  birth, 
when  made  ditBcult  by  tlie  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  pelvis.  In  Germany,  mid- 
wifery long  remained  in  an  imperfect  state; 
the  midwives  were  generally  ignorant,  and 
men  were  seldom  employed ;  while,  in 
France  and  Italy,  it  was  already  a  common 
thing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  i^ysicians  and 
sur^ons.  A  surgeon  of  Paris,  Clement, 
disunguished  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
who  had  attended  La  Valiere,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV,  in  her  delivery,  first 
received  the  name  of  aecowhtwr  as  a  title 
of  honor.  The  surgeons  were  so  well 
pleased  with  tli^  name,  that  tliey  gradually 
adopted  it  as  a  general  appellation.  Heniy 
of  Deventer,  a  sui^eon  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  who,  in  1701,  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish midwifery  on  scientific  principles. 
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Tn  Fianee.  wtieie  the  art  had  ineen  to 
higher  perfectioD  than  in  other  countries^ 
a  school  for  midwives  was  established  m 
the  mtd  Dieu^  in  1745.  The  history  of 
the  origin  and  invention  of  the  forceps, 
that  highly  usefhl  instrument  in  midwife- 
17,  is  involved  in  some  ohscnrity.  Be- 
tween 1660  and  1670,Ohaniberlen,  a  Lon- 
don sui^ieoH,  professed  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  with  which  he  was  aUe  to 
terminate  the  most  diffieult  laCors  without 
injuring  either  the  mother  or  child;  but 
he  kept  this  diseovery  to  himself  and,  in 
1688,  went  to  Amuterdnm,  where  he  sold 
U  to  certain  practitioners,  who  turned  it 
to  their  profit.  It  was  thus  kept  secret 
among  certain  persons  for  a  lon^  time* 
At  ki^  PaJfyn,  a  famous  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  Ghent,  in  Flanders,  got  some 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  caused 
one  to  be  made,  1723.  8ome  species  of 
forceps  appear  to  have  been  known  even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but  ttie  merit 
of  Chamberien's  invention  consisted  in 
making  the  blades  separable,  and  capable 
of  being  k>cked  together  afler  having  been 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  placed  one 
on  each  side  of  the  head  of  the  child.  It 
was  afterwards  venr  much  improved,  es- 
pecially by  Levrel,  m  Pariss  1747,  Plevier, 
in  Amsterdam,  1750,  and  SmelUe,  in  Lon- 
don, 1752.  The  art  of  midwifery  was 
also  perfected  by  the  wHtings  and  in- 
structions of  these  men.  dernnany,  *oo, 
produced  several  men  of  eminence  in  this 
department  of  the  medical  art,  who  were 
not  only  famous  for  their  operative  skill, 
but  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  midwifery  by  their  observations,  and  to 
the  diffusion  of  correct  principles  on  the 
subject  by  their  lectures  and  writingB; 
The  establishment  of  several  schools  of 
midwifery  also  facilitated  the  studv  of  the 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion which  it  now  boasts.  Those  physi- 
cians of  recent  date,  who  have  contributed 
most  to  this  art  in  Germany,  are  the  two 
gtarks  in  Jena,  Osiander  in  €}6ttingen, 
Biebold  in  Wiirzburg,  Wigand,  Nil^le, 
Boer,  Jorg,  &c.  The  course  now  adopted 
seems  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  by  the  cult^* 
vation  of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  this  department,  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  art  may  and 
ought  to  be  passive,  and  leave  tb^  -noA  to 
nature,  and  those  in  which  namre  is  iflsuA 
ficient  to  accomplish  the  delivery  dk>ne, 
or  at  least  without  injury  to  the  mother  or 
child. 

MitRTC,  Francft,  a  very  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  the  son 
#f  a  jeweller  at  Leyden,  where  be  was 


lioniinl696k  He  was  the  pm^  of  Vliet, 
Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tompel,and 
ho  is  generally  considered  ins  the  pnncipid 
scholar  of  the  second.  His  works  eonnst 
of  portraits,  and  scenes  in  common  life« 
He  possessed  the  ctelicate  ^isb  of  Gennd 
Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  desigaa;  bis 
coloring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  his  loudi 
more  spiritecL  He  usually  worked  fer  a 
ducat  an  hour;  hot,  through  hisintemper* 
ance,  he  always  remained  in  poverty. 
One  of  his  finest  productions  was  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady  fktating,  a  phytioian  at- 
tempting to  reeover  her,  and  an  old  wo- 
man standing b^ ;  and  for  tfaisdOOO  florins 
were  vainly  offei^  by  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Miens  died  at  LevdeUt  in  1681« 
— He  had  two  sons, — John^  the  ekkr,  v^o 
gave  great  promise  ol*  excellence,  but  died 
in  1^0^  at  Rome:  the  younger,  WiUiam 
MieriSf  was  the  pupil  of  his  fitther,  and 
adopted  his  style,  m  which  be  showed 
ffreai  talent  He  died  in  1741.— His  son^ 
i)ra$ieis  Mierk,  the  younger,  was  also  a 
painter,  but  was  not  very  successfuL  Ho 
publisbed  several  works  relating  to  th« 
history  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
lives  of  their  sovereigns. 

MiGNARD,  Pierre ;  a  French  paintei) 
bom  at  Troyes,  in  1610.  His  father,  di»» 
covering  early  indications  of  his  talent  for 
painting,  placed  him,  when  eleven  yeaxB 
old,  at  Bourses,  in  the  school  of  Jean 
Boucher ;  and  the  young  artist  next  stud* 
ie^l  the  works  of  Primaticeio,  Rosso  atid 
Nieol6  dell'  Abbate,  in  Fontainebleaik 
He  afterwards  became  apupil  of  the  cele<* 
brated  Vouet,  and,  in  163o,  went  to  Roraa 
where  he  formed  himoelf  by  the  study  of 
the  maaterpieces  of  Raphael  and  TltiaD* 
His  historical  paintings  and  portraits^ 
among  which  were  those  of  Urban  VIII 
and  .^Jexander  VII,  soon  gained  him  fep^ 
utation ;  and  he  also  punted  a  great  mini* 
ber  of  portraits  in  Venice.  In  1658,  Col- 
bert engaged  him  to  return  to  Franco  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Mignard 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of 
8t.  Luke,  and,  afler  the  death  of  Lelnriiiii 
with  whom  he  was  eonstaatiy  at  war,  be« 
came  chief  painter  to  his  majesty.  At 
this  time,  he  executed  one  of  toe  greatest 
fresco  paintings  which  France  possesses 
«-the  dome  of  the  Val-de*Grace.  It  rep- 
resents the  region  of  the  blest:  in  the  cen* 
tre  of  a  great  number  of  saints,  martyrs 
prophets,  ^l&c,  is  queen  Anne  (of  Austria) 
presenting  to  God  the  model  of  the  new 
church.  He  also  adorned  the  palace  of 
St  Ck)ud  with  numerous  mytboTogiuil 
paintings,  executed  several  wonu  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  painted  portraila^  &a  Besidas 
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tbe  poeli  alroady  ineiitioaed,  the  directiQii 
of  the  royal  collectionB  of  ait,  of  the  acad- 
emy of  paintiDg,  and  of  the  OobeUn  man- 
iifiictory,  was  conferrod  on  hiiit.  He  con- 
tinued acdvely  engaged  in  his  art  until 
his  death,  in  1695.  in  respect  t9  inven- 
tion and  Gomposidon,  Mignard  is  not  en- 
titled, to  rank  among  profound  and  origi- 
nal geniuses ;  yet  the  grace  and  loveliness 
which  oharacterize  his  works,  particularly 
his  Madonnas,  tlie  brilliancy  and  harmony 
of  his  coloring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencili 
atone  for  many  defects.  His  talent  for 
imitation  of  other  masters  was  remariiable ; 
be  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and,  among 
them,  his  rival  Lebrun,  by  a  Magdalene  in 
tbe  manner  of  Guide. 

MieaATioir  or  Animals.  The  migra- 
tion of  animals,  that  is,  the  travelUng  of  a 
large  number  of  the  same  species  toward 
at  certain  place  of  deatiiiadon,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able phenomena  in  natural  history*  Mi- 
gration takes  place  with  quadrupeds,  fishes, 
bilvls  and  insects.  As  to  the  nrst,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  them  migmte  peri- 
odically and  regularly,  like  many  species 
of  fish  and  birds,  for  which  a  sufficient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  almost  unin- 
tarrupted  passage  which  air  and  water 
permit,  whilst  the  land  offers  many  iva* 
pediments  to  change  of  place.  Yet  some 
duadrupeds  are  suddenly  seized  by  the 
desire  of  migration.  The  lemming  rat, 
which  is  found 'in  the  northern  parts  of 
Eniope,  migratea  at  irregular  periods, 
when  a  severe  winter  is  approaching,  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  always  m  a 
straight  line,  stopping  not  for  rivers  or 
lakes.  Some  other  quadrupeds,  also,  occa- 
sionally move  in  laiige  numbers,  and  for 
oonsiderablo  distances ;  but  these  expedi- 
tions do  not  take  pku;e  at  regular  periods, 
and  seem  to  be  owing  to  accidental  causes. 
The  buflaloes  (properly  bisons),  in  the 
western  wilds  of  North  America,  and  the 
wiki  horses,  sometimes  take  long  journeys 
in  large  bodies.  Some  fishes,  aim,  remove 
into  warmer  situations  during  winter; 
thus  the  salmon  leaves  the  nvers  and 
shores,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  seek 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  deep  sea* 
Olher  fish  do  the  same.  The  cod-fish 
move,  in  jpeat  numbers,  about  the  month 
c^  May,  m»m  the  northern  seas  toward 
Newfoundland.  The  shoals  of  herrings, 
which  periodically  traverse  the  ocean,  are 
innumerable.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
tbe  mackerel,  pilchard,  anchovy,  &c 
That  insects  migrate  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  locusts  (q.  v.),  ants  (q.  v.),  &C.,  and 
noye,  with suipnaing  obstiiMicy,  inagtven 


direction.  The  animals,  however^  w^h 
whose  migrations  man  4s  most  fiimiliar 
and  which  appear  to  migrate  most  legu- 
lariy,  are  some  species  of  birds.  Tiie 
fiicts  which  are  Known  relative  to  thb 
point  ore  very  curious,  and  yet  leave  a 
vast  field  for  Interesting  observation.  Some 
birds  regularly  retum,  after  a  certain  ab- 
sence, not  only  to  the  same  country,  but 
to  the  same  spot  where  they  built  their 
nests  befoit^,  or  where  they  were  bretU 
Many  storks,  which  become  half  tame  in 
Crennfuiy,  have  been  marked,  and  found 
to  return  regularly  to  their  old  nests,  built 
on  a  wheel,  which  the  peasants  of  that 
country,  particularly  iu  the  north,  place, 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofs 
of  their  houses.  The  same  is  related 
of  swallows,  and  other  birds  of  passase. 
Other  birds  do  not  retiun  to  a  porticu&r 
country,  but  tmvel,  according  to  circum- 
stances, from  one  to  another.  Among  the 
fo«mer  are  some,  which  remain  in  the 
country  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  is 
neceesajy  to  breed  and  kong  up  their 
young  ;  others  are  absent  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  lorioi- remains  but  tliree 
months  iu  the  middle  regions  of  Europe, 
whilst  the  lark  is  absent  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  Mr.  Brehm,  a  German,  h«M 
collected  many  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  buds  of  pasasige.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  determined  as  to  the  place  where 
they  build  their  nests,  by  the  means  of 
subsistence  which  they  find,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grofdieak,  soklfincb,  pigeons, 
cranes,  landrails,  several  species  of  herons, 
woodcock,  geese,  ducks.  In  1819,  the 
fiuit  of  the  pine  tree  being  scarce  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  very  abun- 
dant iu  the  central  parts,  large  numbers 
of  the  cix>88ltiil,  which  chiefly  lives  upon 
this  food,  were  found  in  Uie  latter  rcgiona 
The  drouglit,  iu  1819,  made  the  nte^ows 
around  Alieuburg,  in  Saxony,  very  dr>-, 
and  no  landrails  (iu  general  frequent  there  j 
were  seen  during  that  season.  They  had 
0ed  to  the  valley  of  the  Rinue,  where  tlie 
drought  had  been  less.  The  cold  in  the 
winter,  also,  lias  much  influence  on  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  winter  of  1 8^1 — 
18&  was  very  mild  in  Middle  Europe, 
whilst,  in  the  nortii,  it  was  unusually  cold, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  birds  were 
■een  in  Germany  which  hardly  ever  quit 
the  northern  regions  Some  buds  of  Bo- 
hemia went  to  Switzerland,  and  some 
birds  arrived  in  France  which  never  h^ 
been  seen  there  before.  The  contniiy 
took  place  during  the  following  winter, 
when  the  mercury  stood,  in  Geruiany 
much  k>wer  than  in  Sweden.    Huntenii 
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and  other  people  living  much  in  the  open 
air,  know  that  certain  birds  do  not  mi- 
gmte,  except  on  the  approach  of  a  severe 
winter.  How  are  these  birds  led  to  mi- 
grate at  such  sea^ns  ?  The  general  and 
easy  answer  is,  by  instinct.  But  lyhat  ie^ 
instinct  ?  Certainly  we  cannot  mean,  by 
this  term,  a  constant  direct  interposition 
pf  Providence,  which  drives  the  birds 
away  because  a  severe  winter  is  coming 
on.  Instinct,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
be  guided  by  general  laws.  In  what  way, 
however,  the  bu^sare  led  to  euard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approacning  season, 
whether  by  a  peculiar  sensibility  to  the 
causes  from  which  its  severity  will  pro- 
ceed, or  in  other  ways,  we  know  not.  In 
the  article  Instinct,  it  has  been  maintained, 
that  much  of  the  conduct  of  animals  ne- 
cessarily implies  reflection.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  migrating  time,  have  also  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  them.  Most  birdis  perform 
their  migration  during  the  night;  some 
ppecies,  nowever,  by  day.  Others  stop 
notj  eiUier  by  day  or  night.  To  the  class 
which  flv  by  day  belong  the  birds  of  prey 
which  obtain  their  food  by  day — ^the  crow, 
pie,  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  chaf- 
finch, goldfinch,  lark,  swidlow,  and  some 
others.  Those  which  travel  by  night  are 
the  owl,  blackbird,  &c.^and  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  aquatic  binls.  Those  which  stop 
toot,  day  or  night  are,  the  heron,  wagtail, 
yeDow-hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wild 
goose,  swan.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
individuals  of  those  species  which  travel 
day  and  night,  and  which,  by  some  cause, 
are  prevented  fit>m  migrating,  remain, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  migradon  of 
their  species,  awake,  and  only  occupy 
themselves  with  taking  food.  Them 
birds  like  particularl v  to  travel  in  bright 
moon-light.  Many  birds  obtain  their  food 
on  the  wing.  The  swallows,  traversing 
the  sea,  catch  insects,  and  fishing  birds 
catch  fish,  whilst  they  continue  their  jour- 
ney. If  the  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker 
and  pie  rest,  for  some  time,  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their  flight, 
after  having  fed.  Those  birds  which 
habitually  ahght  on  spots  where  they  find 
nourishment  in  abundance,  never  rcmcdn 
longer  than  two  days  in  succesdon,  if 
nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their 
flight.  It  18  a  curious  fact,  diat,  at  these 
times,  many  birds  utter  cries  such  as  they 
are  never  hoard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  obliged  by  fogs  to  keep  near  the 
^imd,  ttrds  generally  fly*  very  high  dur- 
ing their  migration.  Of  all  migrating 
binls  tho  chmes  ate,  peiiiaps,  the  mast 


remaricable.  They  seem  to  be  most  en- 
dowed with  foresight  They  call  each 
other  by  certain  cries^  several  days  before 
they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  as  if  consulthig,  after  which  they 
ranffe  themselves  in  two  Imes,  forming  an 
angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  the  leader, 
who  appears  to  exercise  authority  Snd 
jive  oniers,  for  instance,  to  form  a  drcle 
in  a  tempest,  or  to  be  watchful  if  eagles 
approach,  &e. ;  he  also  gives  the  sign  to 
descend  and  take  fdod.  If  he  is  tir^,  he 
places  himself  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  bird  next  behind  him  takes  his  place. 
They  utter,  during  the  night,  more  i^riv 
ing  cries  than  during  the  day,  and  it 
seems  as  if  orders  and  answers  were 
^en.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  travrf  in  a 
nmilar  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly  with 
ease,  and  to  continue  long  on  the  winr, 
they  must  fly  a^inst  the  wind,  in  which 
respect  flying  is  directly  opposite  to  sail- 
ing. Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  fact  If  die  wind  is  unfavorable  for  a 
time,  the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never 
entirely  ^ven  up,  oi  W  the  birds  arrive 
much  leaner,  fatigue(  by  their  efforts.  It 
is  astonishing  how  tender  birds,  as  the  lin- 
ffet,  for  instance,  set  out  from  the  extreme 
Ity  of  Norway,  and  brave  a  long  jour- 
ney even  over  the  ocean.  The  quails^ 
who  are  heavy  !n  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long 
time,  for  a  favorable  wind,  of  which  they 
immediately  avail  themselves,  halting  on 
all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
changes,  many  are  drowned  in  the  sea. 
Certam  birds,  as  the  moor-hen,  rail,  Slc^ 
being  unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable 
distance,  travel  partly  on  foot.  Some  even 
fas  the  great  auk,  or  penguin,  diver  and  guif- 
iemot)  migrate  by  water.  Ornithologists 
have  observed  that,  on  the  old  continent, 
birds  migrate  in  autumn  to  the  somh-wesl, 
and  in  spring  toward  the  nordi-east ;  yet 
the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains  of  moun- 
tains exercise  considerable  influence  <m 
the  direction  of  their  flight  On  the  new 
continent,  thfe  points  of  direction  are  not 
the  same.  Captain  Pany  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  birds  of  Greenland  go  to 
the  south-east  It  is  remaricable,  also,  that 
the  young  of  certain  species  do  not  make 
the  same  ioumey  as  the  old  birds ;  they  go 
more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  com-| 
mon  to  find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  onfy 
the  young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst 
the  older  ones  remam  more  to  tlie  north. 
In  other  species,  the  fomales  go  farther 
south.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
the  bii^  of  the  tropical  regions  never 
migrate,  and  that  they  never  pass  Die 
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UbH^  fautHuaoMdi  has  ^wn  that  this 
ii  mt  the  case.  He  obaerred^  moreovei^ 
that  the  mignaioa  there  took  place  with 
the  peiiodical  rise  of  rivere. 

Miepsi^  Maria  Evariat,  king  of  Portu* 
nl,  the  fifth  child  and  aecood  son  of  John 
VI,  fcinff  of  Portugal  and  emperor  of  Bra- 
zU  (died  1826),  and  of  Charlotte  Joachime 
(died  1830),  Infimta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV,  was  bom  Oct.  ^  1802. 
^ubts  are  said  to  have  beea  entertained 
hf  his  &ther  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
Ittrth;*  but  he  was  the  favorite  of  his 
^lother,  and  brought  up  under  her  eye. 
Imbued  with  all  h^  poUtical  and  religious 
pnejudices,  the  young  prince  was  a  zealou^ 
opponent  of  the  constitutional  principles, 
which  predominated  in  Portugal,  aflerhis 
recum  from  Brazil  (1821),  whither  the 
loyal  famHy  had  fled  m  1807.  (tiee  Dra^ 
zU^  BXkd  PorlvgaL)  He,  therefore,  engaged 
in  a  plot  for  a  counter-revolution,  and,  in 
April,  1824,  publicly  declared  against  the 
constitutional  system.  Several  thousand 
<^f  the  troops  had  already  ioined  him,  and 
the  ro^al  person  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
QonspurotorH,  when  the  French  ambasaador^ 
Hydede  Neuville,  having  obtained  access 
to  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 
jK>rps,  and  received  assurances  that  every 
thipg  had  been  done  without  his  privity,  the 
designs  of  the  coBspiratocs  were  frustrated. 
Bon  Miguel  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
fiuher,  who,  for  greater  security,  had  taken 
xefuffe  on  board  of  an  English  ship  lying 
in  the  Tafusy  and  now  banished  the 
nrince  and  nis  mother  from  the  kingdom. 
The  former  embar|fed  for  Nantes,  whence 
he  went  throuffh  Strasbiuv,  Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgard  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where 
he  raided  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  Either,  Isabella  Maria,  his  sister, 
was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  absence  of  the  rightful  heir,  aom 
Pedro,  emperor  of  Bra^.  (See  Pedro.) 
The  emperor  disposed  of  the  crown  of 
Portu^  (July  3,  1827),  which,  bv  the 
Brazilian  constitution,  he  was  incapable  of 
wearing  while  on  the  imperial  throne,  in 
favor  of  his  daughter  dona  Maria  da 
Gloria  (bom  April  4, 1819),  giving,  at  the 
iame  time^  a  constitution  to  the  lungdom, 
and  providing  for  the  marriage  of  dom 
Miguel  with  the  young  queen,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  maintaining  the  new  conati- 
tudon.  Miguel  returned  from  Vienna 
through  Paris  and  London,  and  arrived  in 
I^isbon  Feb.  26,  182a  He  immediately 
aaniroed  the  administration  of  the  ^vem- 
ment,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 

*  Riiraor  oaned  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
eguit  of  LisboB  as  1^  fathsr  of  Uie  prince. 


But  it  was  soon  evident  that  his  view* 
remained  unclumged;  he  had  learned 
nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  during  his 
exile.  The  oath  vfaa  in  liia  eves  a  mere 
ceremonv;  absohitiam  again  became  the 
order  of  the  day;  the  ministry  was 
changed  to  make  room  fhr  instruments 
of  his  arbitrary  designs ;  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  dissolved  by  a  decree  <^ 
March  13 ;  the  Uw  of  election  changed 
by  another  of  the  17th ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  qaeen-mother  was  very  visible.  ~ 
On  the  birth-day  of  the  prince,  April  2^ 
disturbances  took  place  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  senate  of  the  city  peutioned  Miguel  to 
declare  himself  absolute  king.  Petitions 
to  this  efEdCt  were  got  up,  and  Miguel,  ap- 
parently yiekOng'to  the  instances  of  his 
subjects,  issued  a  decree  (May  3),  convok- 
ing the  cortea  of  Lamego,  the  ancient 
thFee  estates  of  the  kingdom,  by  whom  he 
was  declared  king  of  Portu^  and  Al- 

Sirves.  Some  opposition  was  made  hy 
e  constitutionalists  in  different  parts  oc 
the  kingdom,  but  their  qflbrts  were  uu- 
succes^lul,  and  they  were  traated  with  the 
greatest  crueltV.  Meanwhile  dona  Ma- 
ria had  sailed  from  Brazil ;  but,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  not  proceed  to  Lisbon  un- 
der the  existing  circumstances.  She  was 
accordingly  carried  to  London,  whence 
she  returned  to  Brazil,  in  August,  1829, 
but  again  arrived  in  Europe,  with  her 
father,  in  the  summer  of  1^1.  Dom 
Miguel  continued  to  pursue  his  career  of 
tisurpation  and  despotism,  wiiile  pereecu- 
tion,  confiscation  or  death  was  the  lot  of 
the  patriots.  In  November,  18^,  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  oversetting  of 
the  carriage  in  which  he  was  riding  out 
with  his  sisters,  but  recovered  after  a  long 
confinement  Jn  l^Iareh,  1829,  his  troops 
took  possession  of  the  Azor^  wiili  the 
exception  of  Terceira,  which  was  bravely 
defended  bv  the  garrison.  In  private 
hfe  Miguel  has  shown  himself  an  unfeel- 
ing tyrant ;  his  elder  sister,  Isabella  Maria, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  has  even 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  poison  both 
of  his  sisters,  who,  it  is  certain,  were  dan- 
gerously sick  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  His 
barber,  a  favorite,  whom  he  had  created 
baron  of  Quelluz,  suddenly  disappeared 
about  the  same  time.  (For  his  recent  his- 
tory, we  refer  to  the  articles  Pedro,  and 
Portugal)  The  whole  kingdom  has  been 
made  a  scene  of  terror,  disSiist  and  deso- 
lation. Its  prisons  are  crowded  with  per- 
sons whose  only  crime  is  an  attachment 
to  constitutional  principles.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  porsons  confined  for  what  am 
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cdled  political  orimM.  was'34;00Q»  beiidef 
which  nearly  20,0(H)  Portuguese  were  ooa- 
cealed  ui  the  mountaiDsoftiieir  native  coun- 
try or  wandering  in  foreign  countries.  His 
outrages  on  French  reayeots  have  lately 
led  to  a  demand  of  satisfaction  on  tho 
part  of  the  French  govetoment  A 
French  fleet  forced  its  way  to  Lisbon, 
and  satisfaction  has  been  given.  A  fleet 
of  U.  States*  sliips  has  also  sailed  for  Lis- 
bon, to  obtain  sotis&ction  for  injuries  to 
American  commerce.. 

MU.AN,  DUCJIT  OF,  or  TBS  MlLANESK) 

formerly  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Italy  ; 
Coie  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  countries 
in  Europe ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pied- 
mont and  Montferrat,  south  by  the  Geno- 
ese territory,  east  by  the  territories  of  Par- 
ma, Mantua  and  Venice,  and  north  by 
Switzerland.  Its  extent  was  38^  square 
miles ;  principal  productions  com,  ricO| 
wine,  fruits  and  silk.  The  first  duke  of 
Milan  was  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who 
was  named  to  that  dignity  by  theemperoE 
Wenceslaus,  in  1395.  The  duchy  was 
comppsed  of  %  number  of  the  most  flour^ 
bhing  cities  of  Lombardy,  in  which  the 
Visconti  acquired  the  sovereien^,  partly 
by  means  of  ^e&,  and  pardy  uirougb  the 
favor  of  the  citizens  and  the  emperor. 
The  male  line  of  the  Visconti  became  ex- 
tinct in  1447,  and,  although  the  rightful 
claim  then  fell  to  France,  Franeesco  Sfbr- 
za,  the  husband  of  a  natural  daughter  of 
the  last  duke,  obtained  possession  of  Milan 
for  himself  and  his  fiunily,and  they  held  it 
until  the  end  of  the  iiH^nth  century.  Lou- 
is XII  and  Ids  successor,  Francis  I,  then 
attempting  to  enforce  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  the  Sforzas.  Francis  I,  by 
tlie  peace  of  Madrid  (1526),  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  all  his  Italian  possessidns; 
and,  the  male  line  of  the  Sforzas  having 
become  extinct  in  1535,  Charies  V  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  an  appendage  to 
the  Spanish  crown  till  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succes^n,  in  1706,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria.  By  the 
I>eace  of  Vienna  (17*}5)  and  the  conven- 
tion of  Worms  (1745^  portions  of  it  were 
ceded  to  the  king  of^  Sardinia,  In  1796^ 
the  French  occupied  the  country,  and  by 
the  peace  of  Caoopo-FontMO  (1797),  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  repubhc.  Al- 
though the  Austrians  and  Russians  anni- 
biUted  this  republic  in  1799,  yet  Bona- 
parte again  became  master  of  Italy  by  the 
Dottte  of  Marengo,  changed  the  name  into 
Italian  republic  (1801),  and  into  that  of 
kiogdom  of  Ita^  (I»05),  of  which  thei 


dmcl^  of  Ifilan- ooDsdttUed  asF  knpoitant 
pen  until  the  events  of  1814.  Austria  then 
united  Milan  and  Mamua  with  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  the  western  pan 
of  which,  the  government  of  Milan,  con* 
tain82,194,000  inhalmants,  and  8437  square 
ipiles.  Sardinia  abo  recoveredHta  ibrmer 
portion  of  the  Milanese  territory  ^tf)96 
square  miles),  by  the  trea^  of  Pan^  m 
1814  (See  Jhisiia,  habf,  LMbard^  asd 
SardwicL) 

MiiMiv  (J^ftlemo,  in  German  MaSand^ 
anciently  Mediohimm) ;  eapifal  of  the 
Lorabardo- Venetian  kingdofUy  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  pleasant  pkis,  on  the  1^ 
bank  of  the  Olona,  140  leagues  from  Vt^ 
enna,  110  from  Uoeie,  I(R)frem  Paris  | 
lat.  45^  W  N. ;  Jon.  9°  IP  E.  \  populaii<», 
129,00a  It  is  one  of  the  richest,  moti 
splendid  and  populous  cities  in  Italy ;  and, 
ia  spite  of  time  and  wars,  has  preserved  a 
great  jpart  of  its  magnificence.  Of  the 
antiquities  the  only  reuiaioa  are  the  raintf 
oi  the  ThermflB,  which  are  usually  called 
the  tolmmt  di  5.  Jjorenzo,  Mikm  is  rich  in 
archiiectoral  monuments  of  modern  timeSf 
among  which  tlie  celebrated  cathedral  m 
the  ^tost  remarkable :  the  foundation  waa 
laid  in  i:)86,  and,  afker  Sl  Peter's,  it  is  the 
largest  church  in  Ital^.  It  is  built  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  ita  interior  and  exten- 
or  produce  an  indescribable  effect.  The 
oldest  arohitects,  who  woriced  upon  it, 
adopted  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  but  in  the 
middJe  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pellegri* 
no  Tibiddi  erected  the  front  in  a  nK>re  an* 
ci^at  st3^e,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Napolec^  almost  complet'^ 
ed  it  at  an  immense  expense*  The  emperor 
Francis  appropriated  1^000  lire  monthly, 
to  finish  n.  While  the  exterior  dazzlea 
and  astonishes. the  beholder  by  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the  Gotliic  oma 
ments  and  the  statues  (of  which  there  are 
4000),  he  is  not  less  strongly  affected  by 
the  mterior,  which,  rests  upon  52  mar* 
hie  columns.  It  is  described  by  Fran-- 
chetti  in  De9crizioM  storica  dd  Dttomo  di 
MUanOf  with  engravings.  Rupp  and  Bra«- 
naati  also  publiitfied  a  description  in  1833^ 
under  the  title  De9crixione  Mtanco-cniica 
dd  Dmtm  di  MiUmo.  One  of  the  oldest 
churohes  in  Milan,  that  of  Sl  Ambrose^ 
iiUo  which  you  descend  by  several  steps^ 
is  remarkable  for  a  number  of  antiquidee^ 
but  is  dai^  and  without  beauty.  Of  the. 
numerous  other  churches,  many  are  splen* 
did.  The  fonner  Dominican  convent,  Afo- 
dotma  ddU  Grccde^  contains,  in  its  refecto- 
ry, the  celebrated  fresco  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  the  Last  Supper,  now  much  injur*' 
edy  but  yet  beautituL    The  lenner  Jena. 
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M  coHege  of  Breni,  a  magnifleent  buM* 
tttgy  remmrkable  also  for  its  obserwitorT; 
BtiTl  contains  sev6fal  establishments  for  tiie 
arts  and  sciences ;  among  them  a  picture 
gaUeiy  and  a  fibnury.  The  former  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  works  of  the  mastersof  the 
f  iombard  and  Bolognese  schools ;  the  latter 
is  valuable.  The  Ambrosian  library,  found- 
ed by  the  cardinal  Borromeo  (who  was 
bishop  of  Milan  in  1595,  and  died  in  1631J 
contains,  besides  the  books,  a  treasure  of 
valuable  manoBcriptd  (among  them,  those 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  I  paintings,  sketches 
(Raphael's  cartoons  of  the  school  <»f  Ath- 
ens), antiques^  and  caste  in  plaster.  The 
ahbate  Angelo  Maio  (q.  r,%  who  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  in  1819,  has  made  some 
imporuint  discoveries  amongthese  manu- 
scripts. (See  Library,)  The  military 
floographical  hisdtute  of  Milan,  founded  in 
1801,  has  published  an  atlaa  of  the  Adriat- 
ic sea  and  other  charts.  Among  the  char- 
itable institudoBs,  the  great  hosnitd  is  th& 
most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  a^hi- 
tectare,  nrmgnimde,  and  the  care  paid  to 
the  patients  (4000).  The  Lazaretto,  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  formerly  used 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  has 
now  a  different  destination.  The  theatre 
ddla  Soala  of  Milan,  is  one  of  tJie  lai^st 
in  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  Piermarini,  in  1778,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  an  others  in  its  accommodations. 
The  operas  and  ballets  are  here  exhibited 
in  a  s^le  not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  and 
eompleteness  in  Itidy.  Besides  this,  there 
are  the  theatres  12e,  Canobiana^  Corccmo^ 
&C.  Milan  contains  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  and  other  handsome  bcnldings, 
but  the  streets  are  not  in  general  broad  or 
straight.  The  Cwr9o  (the  Porta  OrieifUale)^ 
with  which  the  public  ganlens  form  a  - 
beautiful  promenade,  is  particularly  fine. 
The  gardens  are  not  so  much  frequented 
as  the  Corso,  in  which  the  Tashionable 
world  parades  afoot  and  on  horseback,  but 
princimlly  in  rich  equipages,  every  even- 
ing. The  principal  artiel^  of  commerce 
are  com,  rice^  silk  and  cheese.  The  num- 
ber of  manufactories  is  considerable.  The 
arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  the  Milanese  sdiool  of  engraving  is 
&vorably  known.  The  environs  of  the 
oily  are  fbrtlle  ;  two  large  canals  are  con- 
nected with  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  visible. 

Milesian  Tales.    (See  Bnpiance,) 

Mildew.    (See  /V«wg».) 

Mile.    (Qw  Measures*^ 

MiLETDs ;  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Meander,  the  Ionian  Athens  (see  Ionia),. 
aod,  belt  to  EpheMis  and  Smyrna,  the 


most  celebrated  and  impoitant  cevnmefcia. 
city  of  Ionia.  It  eariy  acquired  wealth  and 
power,  founded  a  great  number  of  colonieSi 
and  carried  on  long  and  expensive  wara 
with  the  Lydian  kings.  Afler  the  conquest 
of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  Miletus,  with  the  roat 
of  Ionia,  was  also  reduced  to  the  Ferrian 
dominion.  The  city  was  treated  with  clem- 
ency, and  continued  to  ei^ov  its  former 
prosperity,  although  often  shaKen  by  inter- 
nal dissensions,  until  the  Ionian  war,  wiien 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  (B.  C.  494).  The 
inhabitants  i^ebuilr  the  town,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  ancient  importance.  Mile* 
tus  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  of  Anax« 
imander,  iEechines,  and  the  celelnvted 
Aspasia.  The  Milesian  wooUen  manufiie- 
tures  were  famous  in  ancient  times. 

MiLFORD  Haven  ;  a  deep  inlet  of  £be 
sea,  in  Wales,  county  of  Pembroke.  Ser 
eral  plans  have  been  proposed,  at  difibrenc 
tfm^  for  improving  its  accommodatioDa. 
These  plans  have  given  rise  to  the  new 
town  <M 'MHford,  or 

MiLFORD  Haven;  a  town  which  was 
founded  in  1790,  on  the  northern  shore, 
and  has  risen  with  great  ripidily.  The 
houses  are  built  with  neatness,  and  even 
elegance.  It  has  a  church  with  a  lof^ 
tower,  a  custom-house,  a  plain  but  com- 
modious building,  and  a  dock-yard,  which 
forms  a  princifiu  feature  in  the  plan.  A 
fine  of  packets  has  been  fbnned  here, 
under  excellent  regulations,  for  convey* 
ing  the  mail  and  passengers  to  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland.  An  establishment  has 
been  also  formed  for  the  southern  whale- 
fishery.  There  is  also  an  extensive  estab^ 
lishm^t  of  quarantine.  Six  miles  west 
by  north  of  Pembroke. 

Miliary  Fever  ;  a  name  given  to  f^ 
vers  of  every  description,  wheu  aecompac 
nied  by  an  eruption  of  miliary  vesicles^  so 
called  from  resembling  millet  seed. 

MiuTART  Polonies  or  Russia.  The 
Russian  military  colonies  differ  mU(^ 
from  those  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  from  the 
Mifitary  Frontiers  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  tlie  distributed  troops  of  Sweden. 
Rusna  has  endeavored,  by  the  settlement 
of  enture  regiments  in  particular  districts^ 
under  a  peculiar  military,  civil  and  police 
government,  to  unite  the  character  of 
crown  peasants  and  paid  soldiere,  whereby 
agriculture,  population  and  civilizatioa 
may  be  adivanced,  and  the  standing  army 
of  the  empire  increased  without  iHirden- 
ing  the  revenue.  Count  Araktscheje^ 
who  rose  by  merit  from  a  low  rank  in  the 
army  to  mat  of  general  of  artilleiy,  is 
the  author  of  this  system,  and  for  a  tons 
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^i&ected  St8  execotidn.  Wben  the  emperor 
Alexander,  at  the  termination  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  desired  plans  for  diminish- 
ing the  great  expense  of  a  standing  army, 
Aractschejeff  advised  him  to  quarter  die 
Soldiers  among  the  crown  pc&sants,  to 
btuM  militanr  villages  on  a  given  plan,  to 
allow  to  each  house  a  certam  number  of 
acres  of  land,  and  to  devise  a  code  of  laws 
ibr  the  ^vemment  of  this  institution* 
The  soldier  was  thus  to  become  a  peas* 
aut  of  the  Crown,  and  the  crown  peasant 
a  soldier,  and  both  were  to  be  made  to 
eontribute  to  their  o^wn  support  by  &e 
cuktvation  of  the  soB,  and  the  vrtiote 
male  population  of  the  colonies  was  to  be 
drilled  m  the  military  exercises,  and  be 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  field^duty.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  ^e  empire,  the 
rocniits  hitherto  levied  had  often  been 
totally  separated  from  their  homes ;  they 
joined  their  regiments,  and,  after  25  years 
of  service  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  Poland,  Norway  and  China,  fbr- 
got  that  they  had  families  and  a  country. 
It  was  therefore  considered  desirable  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  Russians 
along  the  boundaries  of  Poland,  Turkey, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  should  be 
collected  into  mifitaiv  colonies,  by  which 
not  only  the  population  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cotmtr^  should  be  promoted, 
and  the  femiHes  of  the  soldiers  In  actual 
service  be  provided  for,  but  also  the  sol- 
diers themselves  in  times  of  peace,  and  hi 
the  midst  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
around  their  own  firesides,  should  acquire 
an  attachment  to  their  countiy.  Such 
colonies  were  fiist  established  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novogorod ;  the  soldiers  were 
j^ced  in  certain  villages,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  crown ;  rfie  peasants  were 
gradually  brought  under  mmtary  govern- 
ment, obliged  to  wear  their  hair  short,  and 
to  shave  their  beards,  and  were  also  driH- 
ed  in  militaiy  exercises,  so  that,  in  case  of 
the  deatii,  absence  on  service,  or  sickness 
of  the  quartered  soldier,  the  peasant  could 
immediately  take  his  place.  Some  disor* 
dera,the  consequence  of  this  proiect,  were 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  whole  system 
gradnelly  developed.  According  to  thb 
system,  the  name,  age,  property  and  fami- 
ly of  each  inhabitant  of  tne  selected  vil- 
kiges  are  roedfied ;  the  older  peasants  are 
declared  tne  chief  colonists,  and  houses 
bulk  fbrthenL  in  regular  rows  constituting 
streets.  Each  chief  colonist  is  equipped 
in  nniibrm,  trained  to  military  exercised 
and  receives  a  house  with  15  aesafines  or 
land,  on  condition  of  maintaining  one  sol- 
dier {mA  hkriMxae,  if  cavalry  kr  coiouized^i 
foi*  vuk  41 


"nfe  soldier  qoarterod  on  him  is  caDed  the 
dgrictdtural  soldiery  and  assists  him  in  the 
tillage  of  the  fields  and  in  domestic  la- 
bors. He  also  selects  one  of  his  fiimjly 
as  ain  assistant,  commonly  the  eldest  son, 
who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  colonel  of  the  regihient, 
inherits  his  real  estate.  The  second  son, 
or  some  other  reladon,  comes  into  the 
<*  reserve,"  and  also  dwells  in  the  house  j" 
the  dnrd  is  also  made  an  agricultural  sol- 
dier; the  others  are  cantonists,  &c.  A 
fiunily  is  divided  into  three  dasses.  The 
boys,  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  parents; 
they  are  then  sent  to  the  military  schools^ 
where  they  are  habituated  to  strict  disci- 
pline :  at  the  age  of  13  years,  they  become 
cantonists,  and  at  the  same  time  are  edu- 
cated as  peasants  and  soldieni,  and  at  17 
years,  they  form  a  part  of  the  military 
colon^,  which  is  governed  by  a  peculiar 
code.  Each  colony  has  ks  own  court  of 
justice,  at  .which  Uie  highest  ofiScer  pre-, 
i^des^  and  the  rest  faUow  according  to 
rank.  No  eirl  is  permitted  to  marry  any 
one  but  a  soldier.  No  person  is  aljowed 
to  enter  the  military  distiiet  without  a 
special  pass  fiom  the  military  authority. 
The  duties  connected  with  the  post' 
houses  are  also  comaiitted  to  the  care  of  the 
soldiers.  After  20  or  S5  years^  service, 
the  agriculmral  soldier  may  renounce  his 
double  duty  as  a  soIcBer  and  a  farmer,  oi^ 
declare  himself  an  Invalid.  i£s  place  is 
dien  filled  by  one  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
had  Russia^  in  1824,  already  estabtished  a 
kind  of  military  caste,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
military  zone,  which  extends  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  sea,  along  the  western 
firontier  of  tlie  empire,  in  the  j^ovemmenta 
of  Novogorod,  Cherson,  Chukow  and  Ek- 
aterinoslaw,  sQd  constitutes  the  propeif 
country  of  her  standing  armv.  In  tnis 
belt  of  land,  aH  the  male  cmldren  are 
bom  soldiers  ;  in  their  17th  year,  they  are 
t>laced  under  the  standards,  constandy 
drilled  in  military  exercises,  and  rraiaia 
soldiers  till  they  are  60  years  of  age.  As 
soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  boors.  They 
are  divided  into  regiments,  companies, 
&C.,  for  whose  supporta  part  of  the  crown- 
lands  is  set  apart.  From  the  produce  of 
the  lands  granted  them,  the  Isoldieis  of  the 
colony  must  support  themselves  and  their 
horses,  white  not  in  acdve  service ;  then 
they  receive  pay.  It  is  calcidated,  that 
the  number  of^these  agricultural  soldiers^ 
when  the  system  is  fully  carried  into  exe- 
cution, will  amount  to  3,000,000,  half  of^ 
whom  can  be  drafted  for  service.  The 
edonies  abeady  eataUSahed,  la  18M,ooi|i 
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tained  itbout  40(MXK)  male  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding 40,000  cavaliy.  In  Jiriy  of  the 
same  year,  the  emperor  Yisited  in  person 
many  of  the  colonied,  and  publicly  ex- 
pi'essed  his  satisfaction  with  .their  condi- 
tion. As  this  system  is  extended,  the  con- 
scriptiou  and  recruiting  liitherto  practised 
must  gradually  £iil  into  disuse.  The  em- 
pire, on  its  only  assailable  side,  is  thus  in 
a  continual  state  of  defence;  this  Uvinff 
rampart  also  compensates  for  the  want  of 
fortresses,  of  which  there  are  none  of 
much  itnportance  in  Russia.  General 
count  Araktschejeff  was,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  commander-in-chief  of  ail 
the  military  colonies  of  the  empire.  In 
January,  lb24,  aU  the  military  cantonists 
of  the  military  orphan  schools  (in  which 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  the  soldiers^ 
catechism  explained),  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
mihtary  colonies.  Of  the  cantonists,  a 
considerable  nqmber  yearly  enter  the  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the 
reserves,  who  have  been  drafted  to  supply 
the  numi)ers  of  the  agricultural  soldiers. 
The  boys  then  succeed  to  the  places  va- 
cated by  these  cantonists,  and  so  on.  A 
mihtary  education  is  the  peculiar  support 
of  this  systen^  whiph  subjects  the  peasant 
to  a  military  poliee.  For  the  education 
and  supiiort  of  the  boys  and  cantonis(8, 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  release  of 
recruits  is  applied.  By  the  ukase  of  Dec 
29, 1823,  tlie  possessors  of  landed  property 
in  the  thinly  settled  governments  were 
released  from  the  duty  of  levying  recruits, 
by  the  payment  ofa  certain  sum  of  money ; 
S500  or  these  releases,  at  20Q0  roubles  pa- 
per money  each,  were  issued,  which  pror 
duce  an  income  to  the  state  of  7,000,000 
of  jroubles  The  expenditures  for  the  mil- 
itary colonies  amounted,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commander-in-chief;  in  the 
year  1822,  to  4,9G2^475  roubIes,and  tiie  total 
expenditure  siace  their  or^inization,  to 
1324,  amounted  in  all  to  15,780,115  rou- 
•  bles.  Of  the  6,000,000  of  crown  peasants, 
4,000,000  aro:  sufficient  to  furnish  quarters 
to  the  whole  army.  Thus  Russia,  toeetb- 
er  with  her  present  army  of  8— -900,000 
men  (according  to  the  rolls,  though  not  in 
actual  sei^ceX  would  have  one  equally 
stroDff  ^n  her  jcolonist^  which  can  bb 
l^ecfuitod  ^BOffk  ihe  cantonists  and  tlie  body 
of  reserve,  lyvithout  inten:uption,and  in  tbb 
best  manner^  A  very  despotic  authority 
will,  however,  be  requisite  to  preserve  a 
body  of  2,000,000  of  soldiers,  who  have 
houses  and  famiUes,  under  military  disci*- 
pUpefmdremcoops,    This  systetn^  since 


the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  hatf 

been  extended  no  farther,  buti  as  far  as  it 
was  already  in  existence,  has  been  retain- 
ed,  and  was  for  a  time  under  tlie  direc- 
don  of  general  Diebitsch.  Mr.  Lvall,  an 
EngUshraan,  in  1822,  visited  the  Russian 
military  colonies,  and  gave  an  account  of 
them  in  his  Travels  through  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1824). 

Military  District,  or  Military 
F&ozvTiER  (in  German,  MUUairgrenze); 
a  district  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  con- 
taining 18,230  square  miles,  with  99,000 
inhabitants;  which  stretches  930  miles 
along  the  Hungarian  and  Tian^lvanian 
froutieis,a&^  as  they  border  on  the  Turk- 
ish territory.  It  has  a  military  constitution, 
and  th<^  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  peas« 
ants  at  the  same  time.  .  They  have  re- 
ceived th^  hereditary  use  of  the  land,  for 
which  they  are  obliged  to  render  certain 
services  to  the  government,  amongst 
which  tlie  military  service  is  the  mosC' 
important  They  form  thus  au  uninter- 
rupted cordon  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Austrian  government  has  an  army  always 
ready  without  great  expense.  The  sol- 
diers actually  in. service  belonging  to  this 
district  amount,  in  peace,  to  45,^)0  nrieiL 
In  1815,  they  amounted  to  GSifiOO  men. 
These  frontier  soldiers  protect  tlieir  eouo- 
try  against  the  Tuiks  and  the  plamie^ 
without  pay.  Wlien  they  are  marched 
against  enemies  in  a  dinerent  quarter, 
they  liave  the  aommon  pay  of  other  sol- 
diers. In  the  30  yeare'  war,  in  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  and  in  the  aeveo 
yean'  war,  their  services  were  impor- 
tant-; and  still  more  so  in  the  repeated 
contests  ^between  Austria  and  Turkey. 
At  the  l>eginuing  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary war,  no  less  than  100,000  of  them 
impeared  in  the  field.  They  have  sliown 
tnemselves  nndeviatingly  faitliful  to  their 
monarch.  Their  military  officers  exer- 
cise also  the  civil  and  judicial  authority* 
The  highest  office-  is  called  the  genertd- 
commandoy  under  whom  stand  tlie  cont- 
mandos  of  the  regimeut&  The  whole 
counti^  is  divided  into  five  generalships 
{een€t'alate)t  which,  in  1815,  contained 
three  fortresses,  eleven  cities  (or,  as  they 
are  called,  military  commtmitteiL  which 
have  thetr  own  magistrates),  24  mariiel 
towns  and  staffquarters,  and  1995  villagea 
In  the  generalship  of  Carlstadt  and  Wa- 
rasdin,  the  most  unportant  places  aro 
Karlobago,  Zengh  and  Bellowar;  in  the 
generalship  of  Snnat,  Petrinia  and  Kos- 
tainicza ;  in  the  Sclavonic  generalship^  or 
that  of  Peterwardein,  Old  and  New  (}ra» 
disca,  Peterwardein,  Carlowitz  and  Sem^ 
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lia;  to  whioh  also  I^Jongthe  Tacj^aitUBtg^ 
in  the  Hungnriau  Banat  generalship, 
Pancsowa,  Weisskircheu  and  Karaiieebeo. 
In  the  Transylvanian  generalsliip  tliere 
are  no  places  particularly  worthy  oi  notice. 
Next  to  agriculture  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  the  cultivation  of  wine  and  gmtleu 
iruils  is  carried  on  extensively.  Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  manv  other  important 
plants,  are  cultivated.  The  country  is  rich 
in  valuable  minerals.  Mining,  particular- 
ly in  ^  the  present  Banat  and  the  Trao- 
sylvaninn  frontiers,  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
but  the^  mines  are,  at  present,  little 
Worked.  Manufactures  are  m  a  low  con- 
dition. The  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
merchants,  live  chiefly  in  the  communUieSy 
so  called.  The  iuhabitants  belong  prin- 
cipally 10  four  races.  The  most  numerous 
are  the  Sclavonians ;  afler  these,  the  Wala- 
chians ;  then  follow  the  Hungarians  and 
Saekler^  afler  these,  the  Germans.  The 
majority  belouff  to  the  Greek  church ;  the 
Roman  Catlioups,  however,  are  almost 
equally  numerous.  There  are  also  Greek 
Catholics,  Calvinists,  Luthei^ans,  and  Uni- 
tarians. In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
country  belonged  partly  to  Illyria  and  Pan- 
nonia  Savio, partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Dacia, 
and  shared  the  changes  of  those  countries. 
Sigismund  of  Hungaiy  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  military  frontier  when  he 
foimded  the  capUanat  of  Zengh.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  tlie  fron- 
tier seems  to  have  been  already  divided 
into  two  chief  districts.  The  Croatian 
frontier  was  the  first;  the  others  were 
established  much  later,  when,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  Austria  received 
from  Turkey  several  provinces  entirely  uh* 
peopled.  In  no  part  of  Hungary  does  the 
population  increase  so  rapidly ;  and  yet 
,the  froiltier  has  to  furnish  many  troops  in 
all  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  many  young 
people,  unable  to  obtain  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  family,  emigrate  into  other  parts, 
of  the  monai'chy.  The  Transylvanian 
frontier  was  established  the  latest.  (See 
SUdisiik  der  MUitairfp-enze  des  osircicJu 
KaisertkumSf  by  Hietzinger,  Vienna,  1822.) 
Military  Geography.  (See  MUilary 
Sciences,  and  Geography,) 
Military  Orders.  (See  Orders,) 
Military  Roads  are,  1.  such  roads  as 
are  destined  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ments of  military  bodies;  for  instance^ 
some  of  the  superb  roads  which  Napo- 
leon constructed  in  Italy,  to  effect  an  easy 
militaiy  coimexion  with  France ;  2.  roads 
on  which,  according  to  treaty,  foreign 
troops  may  march  to  a  certain  pkce  of 


desdnatioD,  in  traversing  the  states  of  a 
friendly  power. 

Military  Schools  and  Academies; 
schools  in  which  soldiers  receive  instruc- 
don,  or  in  which  youths  are  educated  fi)r 
the  army.^  Among  the  former  are  the 
sMier-schods,  in  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  armies,  pardcularly  in  the  Prussian, 
the  private  soldiers  learn  reading,,  wriung 
and  arithmetic ;  they  are  also,  in  the  last 
named  country  at  least,  often  instructed 
in  singing,  so  that  it  is  common^  in  the 
Prussian  army,  for  a  battalion  to  have 
its  choir,  which  sings  during  divine  ser-* 
vice,  and  on  other  occasions.  Instrucdon 
has  become  so  general  in  the  Pmssiaa 
army,  by  means  of  regimental  and  battal* 
ion  schools,  that  dunug  the  last  years  of 
peace,  the  army  was  considered  an  insti- 
tudou  for  the  instrucdon  of  the  whole 
countnr,  as  every  Prussian  is  obliged  to 
serve  tor  a  sliort  dme  in  the  standing  ar^ 
my.  In  some  armies  conversaziotiLi  have 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  officers 
hold  discourse  with  the  sergeants  and 
privates,  on  subjects  connected  wiUi  the 
service.  When  the  officers  in  the  amiiee 
of  tlie  European  continent  were  taken 
from  the  nobility  only,  academies  were 
established  by  government  to  educate 
young  noblemen,  The^  were  called  in 
Germany  Riiterdkademun,  and  some- 
times were  of  a  high  character.  These 
establishments  must  oe  distinguished  fh)m 
the  cadet-houses,  so  called,  where,  jgene^ 
raDy  speaking,  the  children  of  officers 
only  are  educated  for*the  army.  In  many 
countries,  noblemen  only  are.  admitted 
into  these  also.  In  several  French  citiesi 
companies  of  cadets  existed  when  Louis 
XV,  in  1751,  first  establislied  an  icole 
royale  mUUazre  for  500  young  noblemen, 
^m  eight  to   eleven  years  old.     The 

Erincipal  features  of  its  organization  have 
een  retained  in  most  simdar  institutions. 
— See  RecueUd^^uHlSf  Declarations,  Regie' 
mens  tt  Ordormances  du  Roi,  concemant 
VH6t4  de  Vltcole  ray,  milUaixe  (Paris, 
17G2).  The  (so  called)  RiUerakademiai 
originated  later.  Fredenc  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  kok  mUitaire  at  Berlin,,  for  the 
further  accomplishment  of  young  officers. 
Even  before  tlie  seven  years'  war,  every 
French  city  in  which  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery was  garrisoned,  had  its  artillery 
school.  Saxony  followed  in  1766,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  later.  At  present,  the 
two  last  have  excellent  artiUciy  schools^ 
as  well  as  others  in  the  department  of 
engineering.  Since  181 5,  the  st^dard  of 
scientific  ^ucation  of  officers  has  been 
much  laiaed  in  several  armiea;  in  non^fiy 
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fiowever,  eo  liigii  asm  this  ifrusBiBii,  in 
which  no  person  can  be  promoted  with- 
out a  severe  examination.  Besides  the 
regimental  schools  in  this  army,  mention- 
ed above,  every  division  has  its  school,  to 
which  young  sergeants,  dtc,  are  admitted 
(if  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  pos- 
sess the  necessary  elementary  knowledge), 
In  order  to  prepape  themselves  for  exam- 
ination for  a  lieutenancy.  Mathematics, 
history,  geography,  rtatistics,  the  applied 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  particu- 
larly French,  and  the  military  sciences 
(q.  v.),  are  here  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  artillery  corps  and  engineer  corps 
hhve  their  separate  schools  for  young 
of^cers,  to  prepare  themselves  for  exam- 
/  ination  fbr  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
captain  must  continue  bis  studies  by  him- 
felf,  tb  stand  an  examination  for  the  Hank 
of  major.  Of  the  troops  of  the  line,  every 
regiment  is  allowed  to  send  a  few  of  its 
young  bfScers,  who  must  have  shown 
great  diligence,  talent,  and  considerable 
acqinrements,  to  the  general  military 
school  in  Beriin — an  in^tution  of  a  very 
hi^h  character.  Here  the  highest  branches 
of  mathematics,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
chemistry  and  natuinl  philosophy,  history, 
.  politics,  the  military  sciences,  languages, 
&c.,  are  taught  in  a  course  which  occupies 
three  years.  The  officers  also  attend 
Stich  lectures  In  the  unhrerkity  as  thev 
choose.  It  is  evident  how  much  such 
establishments  must  raise  the  standard  of 
learning  in  the  whole  army,  and,  indeed, 
the  c<)rps  of  officers  contains  some  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  in  Prussia.  In 
France,  the  former  cadet  houses  have 
been  called,  since  the  revolutiob,  mUUasy 
§cho6U,  (For  the  tnilitanr  aead^my  at 
West  Point,  see  West  PoifU,) 

Military  Scibncxs  have,  by  some  of 
the  latest  vrriters,  been  divided  Into  the 
following  heads : — 1.  Tactics,  i.  e.  the  sci- 
ence of  uie  drilling  of  an  army,  as  vteU  as 
of  disposing  and  directing  it  in  battle,  re- 
X  Quiringj  of  course,  an  acquaintance  vfitb, 
tfiediflerent  kinds  of  arms.  The  artiller- 
ist devotes  himself  particularly  to  tlie  ord- 
nance, and  the  various  branches  of  science 
requisite  fbr  its  proper  management  The 
lower,  or  elementary  tactics,  treats  of 
the  drilling  and  formation  of  soldiera,  and 
acctistomins  them  to  the  hiovemebts  of 
small  and  large  divisions,  and  varies  In 
eharactof  with  the  different  reguladons  pf 
different  armies.  Tactics  proper  treats 
of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  in  the 
actual  combat,  and  of  the  peculiar  iise  of 
«ach  species  offeree,  cavahy,  infantry,  both 
heavy  attdHght,  and  artilleiy.    "With  them 


is  niearty  connected  the  choice  of  camps^ 
Or  castramelation  (q.  v.),  though,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  or  requisition, 
this  branch  of  military  science  has  gone 
almost  entirely  out  of  use.  The  kno"«d- 
edge  of  the  employment  of  pontons 
seems  also  to  fall  within  this  department. 
2.  Strategy^  the  science  of  forming  the 
plans  of  operation,  and  of  directing  armies 
accordingly.  It  has  been  but  lately  treat- 
ed as  an  independent  branch,  since  von 
Bulow  wrote  on  the  subject  Many  miCtd- 
ly  writers  wiH  not  as  yet  admit  such  a 
division ;  but  little  doubt  can  exist  diat 
it  will  be  universally  adopted.  (See, 
among  6ther  wofks,  Principles  of  Strate" 
dUctdated  hy  the  Description  of  thi 
'  1796,  in  Germany^  by  the 


archduke  Charles,  q.  V.)  3L  The  branch 
which  treats  of  the  just  understancfing 
and  proper  use  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  military  purposes.  The  tactics  of  oiir 
time  can  overcome  a  number  of  (^3staclea|y 
arising  fimm  the  character  of  the  ground, 
which  were  formeriy  considered  insur- 
mountable  :  still,  however,  this  depait- 
mem  of  militaiy  scietice,  embracing,  ais  ft 
does,  a  knowledge  of  thiB  usual  character  of 
the  ^und  tmder  given  circumstances,  the 
course  6f  rivers,  of  mountains,  valleys^ 
geological  formations,  &c.,  remains  inds- 

Eensable  for  a  usefbl  officer.  To  th» 
ranch  belongs,  or,  at  least,  with  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  reconnoitring,  survey- 
ing, drawing  of  topographical  mapis,  &c. 
4.  JtfUHary  Archxtec^are^  or  /hrf^*dHoit, 
which  teachfts  how  to  fortify  any  given 
point  by  artificiiil  tneans,  so  that  a  fe\V 
persons  may  be  al)le  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  many.  It  embrace9 
the  construction  of  proper  fbrtressea 
{fdrt^atioH  nermdnerde  or  romte\  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and 
the  knowledge  of  field  fbrtification  C/6r- 
t^ation  passagbre\  which  treats  of  the 
construcnon,  attacK  and  defence  of  re- 
doubts in  the  field,  raised  for  tran^oiy 
purposes,  and  npt  so,  solid  as  in  standine 
ibrtificatibns.  5.  MiHiary  History  and 
Biogra^hy^  which  erhbraced  a  knowledge 
of  all  important  wars,  and  also  of  the  va- 
rious ok^ganizations  of/armfes,  the  piinci- 
I^es  upon  whi^h  war  has  been  carried  on, 
the  different  arms  Used,  and  the  conse- 
quences attending  their  use,  &c. ;  also  the 
hves  of  the  greatest  generals,  lihd  the  re- 
sources which  they  fonnd  in  situation^ 
where  nlany  leadera  would  have  despair- 
ed. The  history  of  military  literature,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  indispensable  for  a 
voung  officer,  that  he  may  be  directed  to 
tb6  best  ^oifts  of  th^  difibrent  nalSeiis. 
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Of  the  atndUaiy  scienoesy.  the  most  im- 
portant is  mathematics,  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  scientific  soldier ;  militaiy 
geography,  embracing  a  knowledge  of 
roads,  rireiB,  valleys,  &c^  th^  law  of 
nations,  modem  languages,  and  g3rmna8- 
tics.  The  branches  of  study  now  enu- 
merated are  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
well  educated  soldier;  but  they  cannot 
make  a  general,  any  more  than  the  study 
of  the  thorough  base  can  make  a  Mozart,  or 
the  knowled^  of  perspective,  anatomy  and 
colors,  a  Raphael  Although  it  would  be 
a  useless  waste  of  time  to  set  about  prov- 
ing tliat  scientific  study  is  essential  to  a 
commander,  yet  the  greatest  general  must 
find  the  most  important  resources  in  his 
own  genius ;  and  this  must  act  with  un- 
fiiiling  prompmess.  An  artist,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, nray  renew  his  efibrts ;  but  in  war, 
the  fate  of  a  battle  may  depend  upon  an 
Instant  decision,  and  a  milure  is  ruin. 

Militia  (fix>m  the  Latin  mUitia);  in  the 
modem  adaptation  of  the  word,  a  body  of 
'luroed  citizens  regularly  trained,  tliough 
not  in  constant  service  m  time  of  peace, 
and  thereby  contradistinguished  to  stand- 
infi^  armies.  It  includes  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  are 
driHed  at  particular  periods  in  peace,  and 
liable,  according  to  certain  laws,  to  march, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  against  the  enemy, 
in  some  countries,  however,  not  beyond 
the  frontiers.  The  re^ilar  organization 
of  the  mibtia  distinguishes  it  from  the 
hvie-en-nuuse.  (q.  v.)  The  militia  exists 
in  different  countries  under  different 
names ;  thus,  in  France,  the  national 
guards  are  what,  in  the  U.  States,  are 
called  militia  (see  Guards,  JVational) ;  in 
9ome  countries,  they  are  denominated 
hurgher^piards ;  in  Austria  and  Prussia, 
Landtow"  (defence  of  the  country),  while 
the  Uvie-en-^nasse  is  called,  in  these  two 
'countries,  LandsHirm.  In  the  articles 
Jirmv,  and  Army,  Standing,  is  given  a 
brief  dietch  of  the  different  organization 
of  armies  from  the  feudal  militia  to  the 
standing  annies  of  the  last  centurv,  and 
firom  them  again  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
later  times.  The  reader  will  also  find 
there  the  titles  of  several  works  which 
afford  interestin|;  mformafion  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  amcle  Feudal  Sysiem,xhe  or- 
igin of  the  armies  in  the  middle  ages  was 
briefly  touched  On.  When  the  feudal 
system  had  rendered  almost  every  noble- 
man on  the  European  continent  an  inde- 
-pendent  monarch  in  miniature,  he  kept  his 
own  warriors  in  his  castle  or  territory,  and 
the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  large  general 
anuy,  even  fbr  a  good  purpose,  was  im- 
41  * 


mense.  In  the  cities  (q.  v.)  where  a  more 
republican  spirit  prevailed,  all  the  citizens 
were  obliged,  at  least,  to  take  part  in  ilie 
defence  of  then-  city, — a  duty  whfPh  they 
were  not  seldom  called  upon  to  perform. 
The  introduction  of  standing  armi^ 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 
monarchs  to  render  their  governments 
more  and  more  independent  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large,  ^used  the  citizens  to  take 
less  and  less  share  in  the  military  service, 
and,  in  many  cases,  excluded  them  from 
it  entirely;  yet,  whife,  in  some  countries, 
the  services  of  the  citizen  soWiei-s  were 
becoming  every  day  of  less  importance,  so 
4hat  burgher-militia  even  became  a  term 
of  contempt  in  many  places,  pther  gov- 
ernments began  to  foster  tlie  national 
militia.  The  Swedish  army  was,  at  an 
eariy  period,  a  kind  of  general  militia.  The 
army  consisted  of  twenty-one  regiments, 
of  which  each  owner  of  landed  property 
was  bound  to  maintain  one  man.  They 
assembled  every  year  for  three  weeks, 
and,  during  this  nme  as  well  as  in  war, 
received  full  pay  (as  is  now  the  case  in 
Prussia).  The  Danish  army  was  formed 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  about  a  third 
of  each  regiment  consistmg  of  enlisted  for- 
eiAiers,  while  two  thirc£  were  Danish 
subjects,  who,  fike  those  in  Sweden,  weie 
supported  by  the  owners  of  landed  prop- 
erty, but,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  assist 
the  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 
In  Germany,  similar  plans  were  adopted. 
The  privates  and  non-comnHssioned  oflS- 
cers  of  the  militia  followed  their  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  w^re 
generally  under  the  command  of  ofiScera 
out  of  acdve  service.  They  were  only 
obliged  to  serve  within  the  counti^. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  them  to  garrison 
the  fortresses:  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Austrian  militia  during  the  war  of 
succession.  The  bad  organization  and 
un  military  spirit  of  these  troops  rendered 
them  the  butt  of  the  troops  of  the  line.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  even  considered  allow- 
able, by  the  laws  of  war,  not  to  give  them 
any  quarter,  when  they  were  employed 
out  of  the  limits  of  their  country,  and  were 
.taken  prisoners.  They  became  extinct 
almost  every  where  on  the  European 
continent.  Similar,  but  better  organized, 
was  the  English  militia.  The  origin  of 
this  national  force  is  generally  traced  back 
to  Alfi^.  The  feudal  mifitary  tenures 
succeeded,  and.  although  the  personal  ser- 
vice which  this  sj^stem  required  degen*- 
erated  by  degrees  mto  pecuniary  commu- 
tations, or  aids,  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom was  provided  for  by  laws  requiring 
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the  geneml  arming  of  the  cltizenB.  Ua- 
der  Edward  III,  it  was  provided  that  do 
man  ^uld  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  shire, 
but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  nor  should 
provide  soldiers,  unless  by  consent  of  par- 
liament. We  first  find  lord-Iieutenants  of 
counties,  whose  duty  was  to  keep  the 
counties  in  military  orde%  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  tiie  fifth  year  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  When  Charles  I  had,  during 
his  northern  expeditions,  issued  commis- 
sions of  heutenancy,  and  exerted  certain 
military  powers,  which,  having  been  long 
exercised,  were  thought,  by  one  party,  t^ 
belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  question, 
in  the  lon^  parliament,  how  far  the  power 
over  the  militia  did  inherenily^reside  in 
the  king,  which,  afler  long  agitadon,  ended 
by  the  two  houses  denying  the  crown  this 
prerogative,  and  takinff  mto  their  own 
hands  the  entire  power  of  the  militia.  After 
the  restoration,  when  the  military  tenure 
were  abolished,  the  sole  right  of  ilie  crown 
to  govern  and  command  the  miUtia  was 
recognised.  The  most  characteristic  fea-  • 
tures  of  the  English  and  Scottish  militia 
at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  persons  in 
each  county  is  drawn  by  lot,  for  five  years 
(pliable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  militia  being  called  out  and 
embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  other  prinpipal  land-owners, 
under  a  commission  of  the  crown.  They 
are  not  compellable  to  leave  their  county, 
unless  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebel- 
lion within  the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to 
mlux!h  out  of  the  kingdom.  When  drawn 
out,  they  are  subject  to  military  law.  In 
all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  and  in  all  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  the  king  may  embody 
the  militia,  and  direct  them  to  be  led  into 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  commu- 
nicated the  occasion  to  parliament,  if  sit- 
ting, or,  if  not  sitting,  having  declared  it  in 
couucil,  and  notifi^  it  by  proclamation. 
In  Tyrol,  a  general  arming  against  the 
French  was  elected  in  1799.  When,  in 
1808,  the  arch-duke  Charles  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  military  afi^airs,  a  generai 
Jjondwehr  was  organized  throughout  the 
Austrian  provinces.  In  1809,  these  troops 
fought  well,  and  amounted,  at  that  time, 
to  ^,000  men ;  after  1811,  only  to  71,500 ; 
but,  after  1813.  the  Landwthr  was  again 
placed  on  its  old  footing;  and,  quite  lately, 
parts  of  it  have  been  called  out  to  increase 
the  armv,  which  stands  ready  to  overrun 
ludy.  In  Hungary,  the  common  law 
obliges  every  nobleman  to  serve  himself  and 
to  bring  his  vassals  into  tlie  field,  if  called 


upon.  This  levie  k  called  an  ^insurrec- 
tion of  the  nobili^."  In  1809,  this  insur- 
rection consisted  of  17,Q00  horse  and 
21,000  foot.  In  1807,  a  general  militia 
was  organized  in  Russia,  which,  in  1812, 
was  of  considerable  service  against  tne 
French.  Prussia  has  carried  me  Ltmdr 
wekr  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
country :  m  that  country,  the  mihtia  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  army.  In  1813» 
every  male  person  under  forty-eight  yeara 
of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  f^ainst  tke 
French  ia  the  militia.  The  national  mi- 
litia, at  that  time,  included  both  infantry 
and  cavalry.  The  lower  commissioned 
officers  were  elected  by  the  militia-men, 
and  the  higher  by  the  estates  of  each  cir- 
cle. When  Napoleon  returned  finom  Elba, 
Prussia  had  150,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavaliy  of  the  militia  under  arms.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  Landioehr  was  es- 
tablished on  its  present  footing.  Eveiy 
Prussian,  with  tne  single  exception  of 
mediatized  princes,  is  obliged  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  the  standing  armv,  between 
his  seventeenth  and  twenty-third  year. 
Part  of  this  time,  however,  he  is  generally 
on  furlough.  If  a  person  etjuipe  himself 
and  undergoes  an  examinanon,  by  which 
he  proves  that  he  has  received  a  certain 
education,  he  has  to  serve  one  year  only 
in  the  standing  army.  After  this  time, 
every  Prussian  belongs,  until  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  first  class  of  the  Landif?ehr,  at- 
tends fi^uent  drills  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  has  to  serve  for  three  weeks 
every  year,  when  the  Landwehr  is  called 
togeilier  for  great  manoeuvres.  Every 
man  b  in  the  Landwehr  what  he  was  in 
the  standing  aniiy*r-foot-«oldier,  horae- 
man  or  artillerist.  Government  hires 
horsey  for  the  time  of  manoeuvring,  and, 
as  they  are  well  fed  and  ridden  by  experi- 
enced men,  the  owners  generally  like  to 
let  out  their  horses  for  the  occasion.  Ev- 
ery Prussian,  fix)m  his  thirtieth  year  until 
his  fortieth,  belongs  to  the  second  class  qI[ 
iiiilitia.  This  is  not  called  together  in 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  only  In  time 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  and  Uien  only 
for  local  or  provincial  service.  Thus 
Prussia  is  enabled  to  assemble  a  reiy 
large  army  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
whether  to  the  injury  of  the  nation  is  a  , 
question  not  to  be  discussed  here.  In  re-  ' 
gard  to  the  militia  of  the  U.  States  it  is 
provided,  by  act  of  congress  of  1792,  that 
all  able-bodied,  white  rode  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ei^teen  and  forty-fiTS, 
with  certain  exceptions  (officers  of  gor- 
erument,  members  of  congress,  marioeia 
in  service,  &c.  &c.)  shall  be  enrolled  in 
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the  pillitia.  The  persons  so  enrolled  are 
to  provide  theniselves  with  the  common 
arms  of  infantry,  and  witli  ball  cartridges, 
dz^c,  at  their  own  expense.  These  are 
arranged  into  brigades,  regin^nts,  compa- 
nies, o^c,  as  the  legislatui'es  of  the  several 
states  may  direct.  Each  battalion  is  tp 
have  at  least  one  company  of  grenadiers, 
light-infantry  or  riflemen,  and  each  divis- 
ion at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and 
one  troop  of  horse.  Proper  ordnance  and 
field  artillery  is  to  be  provided  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  U.  States.  The  cavalry 
and  artillery  troops  are  to  consist  of  vol- 
unteers from  the  militia  at  large,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  company  to  each  regiment, 
and  are  to  equip  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ordnance  above  mentioned. 
Whenever  the  U.  States  shall  be  invaded, 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  tiie 
president  is  authorized  to  call  forth  such 
number  of  the  militia  of  tiie  state  or  states 
most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
be  may  judge  necessary.  In  case  of  any 
Insurrection  in  any  state  against  the  state 
government,  he  may,  on  application  from 
the  legislature  of  such  state  (or  from  the 
executive,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  call  forth  such  number  of  the 
militia  of  any  other  state  or  states  as  may 
be  apptied  for,  or  as  he  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  insurrection.  So, 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  U,  States  are 
opposed  in  any  state  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  marshals,  the  presi- 
dent may  call  forth  the  militia  of  such 
state,  or  any  other  state,  to  suppress  them, 
and  may  continue  the  militia  in  service  for 
thirty  days  after  the  commencei]|eut  of 
'the  next  scs^on  of  congress.  Duimg  the 
last  war  with  Great  Sritain,  it  was  pro- 
vided, by  an  act  which  expired  with  the 
war,  that,  when  the  militia  were  in  pay  of 
the  U.  States,  and  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  regular  troops  of  the  U.  States, 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and 
article?  of  war  in  hke  manner  with  the 
regular  forces,  and  subject  to  be  tried  by 
courts  martial,  these  courts  martial,  howi- 
ever,  to  be  composed  of  militia  officers. 
It  was  also  provided  that  the  militia,  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
might,  if  the  president  of  Ute  U.  States 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any 
year.  The  sum  of  $200,000  is  appropri: 
ated  annually  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body 


of  the  militia  of  the  U.  States,  which  are 
divided  among  the  states  and  territories 
respectively,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  effective  militia  in  each.  In  all  the 
states,  the  governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  more  or  fewer  restric- 
tions. In  Massachusetts,  he  has  power  to 
exercise,  assemble  and  govern  them,  and 
to  employ  tiiem  to  resist  mvasion  or  det- 
riment to  the  comipon wealth,  but  cannot 
march  them  out  of  Uie  limits  of  the  state 
wiUiout  their  free  consent,  or  the  consent 
of  the  general  court,  except  that  he  may 
transport  them  by  land  or  water. out  of  the 
state,  for  the  defence  of  any  part  of  the 
state  to  which  access  cannot  otherwise 
convenientiy  be  had.  By  the  constitutions  * 
of  many  of  the  states,  especially  those 
which  are  of  recent  origin,  the  governor  is 
not  commander-in-chief  of  tiie  militia, 
when  they  are  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  States.  This  is  to  prevent  collision 
between  the  general  government  and  that 
of  the  separate  states,  such  as  took  place 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
l»nd  that  of  tiie  U»  States,  during  the  last 
war  witii  Great  Britain.  Such  a  provision 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missoiui 
Maine.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  gov- 
ernor is  not  to  command  personally,  ex 
f  ept  when  so  advised  by  the  legislature. 
This  is  the  ease  in  Vermont,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  In  North 
Carolina,  tbe  governor  cannot  embody  the 
militia  of  his  own  authority  for  the  public 
safety,  except  in  the  recess  of  the  geneml 
assembly.  In  some  of  the  states,  tbe  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  is  not  provided 
&r  by  the  coustitution,  but  left  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  legislature :  this  is  the  case  m 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  la  most  of  the  states, 
however,  particular  provision  is  made  £0^ 
the  election  or  appointment  of  officers  of 
different  degreea  In  Massachusetts,  the 
captains  and  subalterns  are  elected  by  the 
written  votes  of  their  companies,  the  iield 
officers  of  regiments  by  the  written  votes 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  their  re* 
spective  regimeutB)  the  brigadieis  by  the 
neld-officers  of  their  respective  brigades. 
The  governor  commissions  these  officers. 
The  major-geoenUs  are  a(^)ointed  by  the 
senate  and  house  of  representativei^  eaoh 
having  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  ars 
commissioned  by. the  governor.  If  the 
electors  of  brigadiers,  ^Id-officem  end 
captains  neglect  to  choose,  the  governor, 
with  the  ad\ice  of  the  council;  fifls  vacar 
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ci«8.  In  New  H»mpdhire,  the  gepenl 
and  field-officers  of  the  militia  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  and  council.  The 
captains  and  subalterns  are  nominated  by 
the  field-officers,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
governor,  appointed  by  him.  The  com- 
manding officeis  of  regiments  appoint 
their  adjutants  and  quarter-masters,  the 
brigadiers  their  brigade-majors,  the  maior- 
generals  their  aids,  the  captams  and  suhaK 
terns  their  non-commissioned  officers.  In 
Vermont,  the  militia  companies  elect  their 
captains  and  other  officers,  and  the  cap- 
tains and  subakems  nominate  and  recom- 
mend the  field-officers,  who  appoint  their 
Btafi^fficers.  The  superior  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council. 
Tlie  provisions  of  the  New  York  consti- 
tution are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Massachusetta.  In  New  Jersey,  the  cap- 
tains and  inferior  officers  are  chosen  by 
the  companies,  but  field  and  general  offi- 
cers by  the  council  and  assembly.  In 
Maryland,  the  officers  of  the  militia  are- 
appointed  by  the  governor.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  senate  and  house  of  com« 
mons  appoint  the  generals  and  field-offi- 
cers of  the  militia.  In  Georgia,  the  gen- 
eral officers  of  the  militia  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  general  assembly,  and  commission- 
ed by  the  governor.  The  other  officers 
«re  elected  as  the  legislature  may  direct 
In  Kentucky,  the  commondin^  officers  of 
Ibe  respective  refpments  appoint  the  regi-* 
•mental  stafl^  brigadier-generals  their  brig^ 
age-majors,  major-generals  their  aids,  aiMl 
captains  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
companies.  A  majority  of  the  fieW-offi- 
oers  and  captains  in  each  regiment  nomi- 
nate the  commissioned  officers  in  each 
company,  who  are  commisBioned  hy  the 
governor.  In  Tennessee,  field-officenL 
captains,  subalterns  and  non-commissioned 
officers  are  elected  by  the  citizens  sub- 
ject to  military  duty  in  the  districts  of  these 
officers,  brigadier^generals  by  the  field-offi- 
cers of  their  respective  brigad<^  major- 
generals  by  the  field-officersof  their  respect- 
hre  divisiona  The  governor  appoints  the 
adjutant-i^era),  the  major-eenerals  ap^ 
point  their  aids,  the  brigadier-generals 
tfaeir  brigade-majors,  and  the  commanding 
<^cere  of  regimenta  their  adjutants  ana 
quarter-masters.  In  Ohio,  captains  and 
•ubaltems  are  elected  by  their  companies. 
fnajoTB  by  the  captains  and  eubahems  of 
the  battaliott,  colonels  by  the  majors,  cap- 
tains and  subakems  of  the  regiment,  brig- 
ttdier-genemls  by  the  eommissioned  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  brigades ;  major- 
genemls  and  quarter-master-eenerals  ar6 
.appointed  by  the  joint   bal£»t  of  both 
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appoints  the  adjutant-generak ;  the  major- 
ffenerals  appoint  their  aids  and  other  divis- 
ion officers,  the  brigadiers  their  majors, 
commanders  of  regiments  their  adjutant^ 
quarter-masters,  and  other  re^mental 
staff-officers,  and  the  captains  and  eubai- 
tems  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
mu^cians.  In  Indiana,  the  elections  are 
much  as  in  Tennessee,  except  that  briga- 
diers ore  chosen  by  all  the  commissioned 
ofiic«rs  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
major-generals  by  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  their  respective  divisions.  In 
Missouri,  the  constitution  provides  that 
field-officers  and  company-officers  shall 
be  elected  by  the  persons  subject  to  mili- 
tary duty  within  their  respective  com- 
mands ;  brieadier-generals  by  the  field- 
officers  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
major-generals  by  the  brigadiers  and  field- 
officers  of  their  respective  divisions,  until 
otherwise  directed  hy  law.  General  and 
field-officers  appoint  their  staff-officers. 
The  governor  appoints  an  adjutant-gener- 
al, and  all  other  militia  officers  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
in  Maine,  the  system  is  much  as  in  the 
last-mentioned  state,  except  that  the  ma- 
idi'-generals  are  ^elected  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.  The  constitu- 
tions of  some  of  the  states  exempt  fit)m 
militia  duty,  with  more  or  less  qualifica- 
tion, persons  conscientiously  scrupulous 
about  bearing  anna  This  is  the  case 
with  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  Illinois,  Alabama.  (See 
MtSikary  Colomis^  Mlitary  Dictrids,  ^m^ 
and  Armyy  Standing,) 

Milk;  a  secretion  peculiar  to  the  f^ 
males  of  the  class  manwudioy  or  tliose  ani- 
mals which  feed  tlieir  voun^  from  their 
teats,  and  which  takes  place,  m  some  of 
them,  only  during  and  after  the  time  of 
gestation.  It  differs  as  procnred  from  dif- 
rerent  animals,  but  its  general  properties 
are  the  same  in  all  When  this  finid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  under- 
foea  spontaneous  changes,  and  is  r^^olved 
mto  its  component  parts :  a  thick  yellow- 
ish substance  collects  on  the  sinface, 
which  is  creain,  and  the  milk  beneath  be- 
comes thinner  than  before,  and  is  of  a 
pale  bluish  color.  When  cream  is  kept 
for  some  days  without  being  disturbed,  it 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  tiH  at  last  it 
.  acquires  the  bonsistence  of  cheese ;  and 
hence  one  method  of  making  cream- 
cheese,  merely  by  putting  cream  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  leaving  it  there  till  it  be* 
comes  solid.    When  cream  is  shakeuiil 
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Js  refohred  mto  its  compoDent  paita  Tbe 
process  by  which  this  is  accompFished  is 
called  chumingy  by  which  two  substances 
are  obtained,  fru^er  and  butUr-milk,  In 
the  m^ing  of  butter,  cream  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  during  which  an  acid 
Is  generated.  It  is  then  put  into  a  chum 
and  shaken,  by  which  the  buuer  is  gradu- 
ally separated.  What  is  left  (the  butter- 
muk)  has  a  sour  tuste,  but  by  no  means  so 
mucn  80  as  that  of  the  cream  before  the 
churning.  Butter  is  sometimes  also  made 
from  cream  which  has  not  become  sour, 
but  the  process  is  much  more  tedious,  the 
acid  formed  in  the  other  case  favoring  its 
separation.  Butter  is  merely  an  anknal 
oil,  solid  at  a  natural  heat,  but  held  in 
solution  in  milk,  by  some  of  tlie  other 
substances.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  not 
pure,  but  may  in  a  great  measure  be  freed 
from  its  impurities,  by  washing  it  with  cold 
water ;  and  though  apt  to  become  rancid^ 
yet,  when  mixed  ^itli  salt,  may  be  kej)^ 
any  length  of  time.  Milk  from  which 
butter  has  been  taken.  Undergoes  sponta- 
neous changes.  It  becomes  much  sourer, 
and  congelils  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  jelly.  When  healed,  the  fermentation 
of  this  coagulum  is  hastened,  and  by  the 
addition  ot  certain  substances,  it  very  soon 
takes  place ;  thus  acids  and  spirit  of  wine 
curdle  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen 
it  contains  bemg  acted  on  by  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  blood  or  white  of  eggs.  By 
iar  the  most  powerful  coagulator,  howev- 
er, is  the  subcrtance  called  renndy  which  is 
the  decoction  of  the  stomach  of  animals, 
as  a  calf.  When  the  milk  is  previously 
heated,  and  rennet  added,  it  is  almost  in- « 
standy  coagulated.  If  after  this  it  is  cut, 
a  thinnish  fluid  oozes  ftt)m  it,  and  if  it  be 
put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  the  whole 
of  this  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish;  tough 
matter  is  left;  the  former  is  tohcyy  the 
latter  curcL  On  this  depends  the  process 
of  making  cheese,  which  varies  in  rich^ 
ness,  according  to  the  mode  followed  in 
preparing  it  When  milk  is  heated  gradu- 
ally, ana  merely  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  curdles,  and  if  the  curd  be  freed 
gently  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cream,  which  adds  to  its  rich- 
ness and  j9avor.  But  when  it  is  curdled 
quickly,  and  the  whey  is  speedil  v  removed 
1^  ciiuing  the  cnrd,  a  p-eat  deal,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  tbecream  is  carried  oft^,and  the 
cheese  is  poor,  and  has  not  the  rich  flavor  of 
that  made  in  the  other  way.  The  latter  is 
the  method  generally  followed  in  Scotland, 
where  both  cheese  and  butter  are  got  ftom 
milk ;  for  the  whey  procured  in  me  pro- 
cess yields  a  eonsklerable  quantity  of  th^ 


latter ;  and  hence  tii^  comparative  poorness 
of  Scottish  cheese.  Tn  making  cheese, 
havinsr  obtained  the  curd,  and  freed  it  from 
Its  whey,  tbe  remaining  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  merely  to  suWect  it  to  pressure,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  whey  is  forced 
out,  the  color  being  communicated  by  the 
addition  of  coloring  matter:  that  generally 
tised  is  annotta,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Whey  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  ^ 
sweetish  substance,  called  tugarofmUk) 
hence  it  is  frecjuenily  used  as  dnnk,  and 
from  its  nuti-itious  qualinr,  it  is  admini^ 
tered  to  deUcate  people ;  hence  the  use  of 
asses'  milk,  which  contains  a  large  qiran- 
Uty  of  it.  It  is  from  its  containing  thie 
saccharine  matter,  that  it  is  sometimes,  as 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  Scot- 
land, made  fo  tmderffo  fermentation,  by 
which  a  very  weak  spirituous  fluid  is  ob- 
tained. Bv  evaporation  it  aflbrds  a  minut^ 
quantity  of  saline  matter  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  sugar  of  milk.  When  whey  or 
milk  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  between 
60°  and  80^  it  imdereoes  a  spontaneous 
change,  attended  by  the  production  of  an 
acid,  which  was  originally  examined  by 
Scheele,  and  has  been  termed  lactic  acuju 
MiLKT  Way.  (See  Galaxy.) 
Mill  ;  originally,  a  machine,  adapted  to 
divide,  crush,  or  pulverize  any  substance  ; 
but  more  entensively  applied,  in  modem 
times,  to  almost  all  macbinenr  consisting 
of  wheel-work,  whether  intended  tO 
change  the  form,  or  merely  the  position 
of  the  substance  operated  upon.  TbO 
term  as  thus  used  is  very  indefinite,  both 
in  regard  to  the  moving  power  and  the 
apphcation  of  tbe  power  or  the  pro- 
cess. Mills  therefore  take  different  names^ 
from  the  process,  as  stamping-mills,  saw- 
mills, fulling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &c.; 
from  the  moving  power,  as  wind-mills^ 
water-mills,  hand-mills,  steam-mills,  &c. ; 
or  from  the  material  operated  upon,  as 
cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil- 
mills,  &c.  This  great  variety  in  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  mills  rendere  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  descriptions  of  them  under  one 
head.  The  general  principles  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  moving  powers  will  be, 
found  described  under  the  heads  Me-' 
chanics,  HydratdtcSj  Machinery^  Pnetanai' 
icsy  Steam,  ffheela,  &c.,  and  their  particular 
applications  to  different  materials  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads.  > 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal 
applications  of  machinery  of  this  kind 
is  to  tiie  comminution  of  grain.  Among 
the  rudest  nations  we  And  this  done  b^ 
pounding  it  between  two  stones ;  but  wim 
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the  first  advance  of  art,  a  simple  hand- 
mill  is  constructed,  composed  of  an  im- 
movable netber-stone  (Gr.  ftvXri)  and  an 
upper-stone  (m6Ap(  or  St^os),  put  m  motion 
hy  the  hand.  These  machines  were  used 
by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  common- 
ly moved  by  slaves  or  criminals.  Asses 
were  afterwards  employed.  According 
to  the  Greek  mythology  Pilumnus,  Myles, 
or  Mylantes,  invented  the  mill.  Water- 
mills  {mola  otqvaria)  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans.  Wind  mills  (q,  v.) 
were  invented  in  the  time  of  Augiistua 
Among  the  modems  the  common  mill  for 
giindiag  grain  is  constructed  with  two 
cu^ular  stones  placed  horizontally.  Buhr- 
stone  is  the  best  material  of  which  mill- 
stones are  made,  but  sienite  and  granite 
are  frequendy  used  for  Indian  com  and 
rye.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed,  while  the 
upper  one  revolves  with  considerable 
Telocity,  and  is  supported  by  an  axis  pass- 
ing through  the  lower  stone,  the  distance 
between  Uie  two  being  capable  of  adjust- 
ment according  to  the  fineness  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce  in  the  meal  or  flour. 
When  the  diameter  is  five  feet,  the  stone 
may  make  about  90  revolutions  in  a  min- 
ute without  the  flour  becoming  too  much 
heated.  The  com  or  grain  is  shaken  out 
of  a  hopper  by  means  of  projections  from 
the  revolving  axis,  which  give  to  its  lower 
pait,  or  feeder,  a  vibrating  motion.  The 
lower  stone  is  slightly  convex,  and  the 
upper  one  somewhat  more  concave,  so 
that  the  corn,  which  enters  at  the  miudle 
of  the  stone,  passes  outward  for  a  short 
distance  before  it  begins  to  be  ground.^ 
Afler  being  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  dis- 
charged at  the  circumference,  its  escape 
being  favored  by  the  centrifueal  force,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
The  surface  of  the  stones  is  cut  into 
grooves,  in  order  to  make  them  act  more 
readily  and  effectually  on  the  corn ;  and 
tljese  grooves  are  cut  obb'quely,  that  they 
may  assist  the  escape  of  the  meal  by 
thro  whig  it  outward.  The  operation  of 
poUiiig,  by  which  the  flour  is  separated 
from  the  bran,  or  coarser  particles,  is  per- 
formed by  a  cylindrical  sieve  placed  in  an 
*  inclined  position  and  turned  by  machine- 
ry ^  The  fineness  of  flour  is  said  to  be 
greatest  when  the  bran  has  not  been  too 
much  subdivided,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  separated  b^  bolting.  This  takes 
place  when  the  grinding  has  been  per- 
formed more  bv  the  action  of  the  particles 
upon  each  other,  than  by  the  grit  of 
the  stone.  For  tliis  sort  of  grinding,  the 
buhrstone  is  peculiarly  suited.  The  patent 
Improvements  of  Evans  consist  of  a  series 


of  machines  calculated  to  save  hand-labor 
by  perfonnine  eveiy  movement  of  tho 
grain  and  mesQ  from  one  part  of  the  miU 
to  another,  or  from  one  machine  to  anoth- 
er, by  the  force  of  the  water. — For  infor- 
n^ation  on  tliis  subject,  the  reader  may 
consult  £vans's  MiUwrigMs  Guide  (6th 
edit  Philadelphia,  18291  or  Buchanan's 
Mia  Work  (London,  1823,  2  vols.). 

MUiLEDGEviLLE ;  a  post-town,  capital 
of  Baldwin  county,  and  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Oconee,  in  lat.  33°  &  N. ;  Ion. 
83°  2(y  W.  It  is  87  miles  south-west  ©f 
Augusta.  The  public  buildings  are  a  state- 
house,  a  state  arsenal,  an  academy,  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  four  printing-offices, 
and  houses  of  worship  for  Methodists. 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  A  branch  or 
the  state  bank,  and  one  of  the  Darien  bank; 
are  located  here,  •  Four  weekly  papets 
are  published.  The  river  here  is  552  feet 
wide,  6  feet  deep,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  70  tons.  Above  the  town  are 
rapids.  About  8000  bags  of  cotton  are 
annually  deposited  here,  for  the  Darien  and 
Savannali  markets.  The  population  of 
Milledgeville  has  not  increased  for  several 
years.  In  1824,  it  was  estimated  at  2000. 
The  village  of  Macon,  34  miles  south- 
west of  Milledgeville,  has  become  the 
principal  scene  w  business  for  this  part  of 
the  smte,  and  the  political  metropoUs  has 
ceased  to  be  regaraed  with  interest  by  new 
settlers.  (See  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  qf 
Georgia^) 

MiLLE.xNicM  [thousand  years) ;  gen- 
erally taken  for  the  thousand  years  in 
which  some  Christian  sects  expected,  and 
some  still  expect,  the  Messiah  to  found  a 
kingdom  on  earth,  full  of  splendor  and 
hai)pines8.  This  opinion  originated  from 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  a 
Messiah.  Excited  and  nourished  by  their 
prophets,  endeared  to  them  by  their  suf- 
ferings during  and  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  by  the  national  pride,  which 
their  misery  served  to  increase,  those  ex- 
pectations took  a  more  and  more  decided- 
ly sensual  turn  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  partic- 
ularly under  the  oppression  of  the  Roman 
government.  (See  Messiah,)  Jesus  de- 
clared himself^  to  be  the  expected  Mes* 
siah.  announcing  his  new  religion  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  given  by  th6 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding his  express  declaration,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  establish  a 
worldly  kingdom,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  notwithstanding 
the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  that  a  lasting 
happiness  could  only  be  expected  iu  a 
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better  world,  the  new  Christians  could 
Dot  refraiu  from  expecting  the  glorious  r^ 
tarn  of  Jesus,  as  described  by  the  apostles, 
on  earth,  and  from  interpreting  the  ex- 
pressions of  Jesus,  which  seem  to  favor 
such  a  hope,  according  to  their  wishes, 
bent  on  worldly  happiness.  These  ex- 
pectations, entertained  by  the  converts 
nrom  Judaism  to  Christianity,  were  blended 
with  the  images  of  a  golden  age,  which 
had  been  imbibed  by  the  converts  from 
paganism,  who  still  cherished  the  fictions 
of  heathen  mythology.  Besides,  it  was 
natural,  that  the  situation  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
their  heathen  masters,  should  contribute 
to  increase  their  desire  for  a  new  state  of 
things.  ChUiasmy  or  the  expectation  of 
the  blessed  milleimium,  became,  there- 
fore, a  universal  belief  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  centuries,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  f)ropIiecies  contain- 
ed in  Revelation  (chop.  xx.  xxi.)  of  the 
signs  which  are  to  precede  and  indicate 
the  happy  times  of  tne  millennium.  This 
belief  was  clothed  in  still  more  lively 
colore  by  the  descriptions  of  such  a  state  in 
some  pseudo-prophetical  writings^  forgied 
towards  the  close  of  the  first,  aud  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  under 
the  names  of  personages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  ajjostles  (as  the  Testament 
of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  4th  book  of 
Bsra,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  &c.),  and  in 
the  Sibylline  books  of  the  Christians,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Pastor  of  the 
Pseudo-Hermas,  and  in  the  Talmud. 
How  eagerly  such  descriptions  were  re- 
ceived, is  shown  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  first  centmies.  Not  only 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  who  had  hnbibed 
this  doctrine  fVom  Judaism,  hut  also  ortho- 
dox teachers,  as  Papias  of  Ilieropolis,  Ire- 
nseus,  Justin  the  Martyr,  &c.,  delisted  in 
the  dreams  of  the  glory  and  happmess  of 
the  millennium.  Before  it  began,  human 
misery,  according  to  their  opinion,  was  to 
rise  to  the  highest  degree ;  then  the  over- 
thix)w  of  the  Roman  empire  would  fol- 
low, and  from  its  ruins  would  proceed  a 
new  state  of  things,  in  which  the  faithful 
who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  with  those 
still  living,  would  enjoy  inef&ble  happi- 
ness. At  that  blissful  period,  every  ear 
would  produce  10,000  grains,  and  eveiy 
gnun  10  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  every 
vine  would  yield  millions  on  millions  of 
measures  of'^wine,  the  innocence  of  Para- 
dise would  be  united  to  every  intellectual 
And  sensual  oleasure,  die  victory  of  the 


fiiithful  over  the  unbelievers  be  complete, 
and  the  blessed  reside  in  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem, which  would  descend  fix)ni 
heaven  in  extraordinary  splendor  and  mn- 
deur,  to  receive  them  in  its  magnificent 
habitations.  The  Millenarians  founded, 
their  belief  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation.  Considering  this  history  as  a 
prototype  of  the  fiite  of  the  world,  and 
concluding  from  Psalm  xc,that  1000  years 
mAke  with  God  one  day,  they  beheld  in 
the  six  days  of  creation,  6000  years  of  ter- 
restrial labors  and  sufierings,  and  in  the 
seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period  of  1000 
vears,  in  which  the  rei^n  of  Christ  should 
be  established. — The  Gnostics,  despising 
matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of 
the  millennium,  and  the  more  zealously  it 
waar  defended  by  the  Montanists  (for  in*- 
stance,  Tertullian),  the  more  suspicious  did 
it  gradually  become  to  the  orthodox  also. 
The  philosophic  school  at  Alexandria, 
particularly  Origen,  opposed  it  in  the  thira 
century  by  arguments,  which  were  soon 
adopted  by  all  the  fathers.  Lactantius  was 
the  last  distinguished  teacher  of  the  primi- 
tive church  who  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
nullennium.  When  Christianity  became 
the  predominant  reli^on  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  doctrine  lost  its  interest  for 
the  multitude ;  victory,  liberty  and  secu- 
rity, which  the  millennium  was  expected 
to  bring,  being  now  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  Christians.  The  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  however,  which  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  pleasures 
which  the  Millenarians  promised  them- 
selves, passed  from  them  mto  the  dogmas 
of  the  church,  though  the  fathers  of  a  later 
period  supported  it  on  different  grounds 
nrom  the  Millenarians.  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustine zealously  opposed  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  few  enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  fifth 
century,  were  still  ex|)ecting  this  period* 
Since  that  time,  the  church  has  rejected 
the  dogma  of  the  millennium,  together 
with  other  Jewish  notions.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  last  day  in  A.  D.  1000,  gav.e  it 
some  weight  for  a  short  time  only,  and 
similar  hopes  excited  by  the  crusades  were 
soon  disappointed  by  the  event  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
lennium was  in  some  degree  revived,  by  its 
application  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
dominion.  But  it  was  only  Some  sects 
of  fknatics,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and 
some  mystical  enthusiasts,  in  whom  the 
seventeenth  century  was  rich,  that  adhered 
to  these  notions.  During  the  religious 
and  civil  wars  in  France  and  En^pand, 
the  persi^cuted  sought  consolation  m  the 
dreams  of  a  millennial  kingdom:  the  rap^ 
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tuTM  of  the  Mysd^  and  ^uletists  among 
the  Catholics  led  to  a  similar  result,  ana 
the  most  learned  and  zealous  friends  of 
Chiliasm  rose  among  the  Lutherans  dur- 
ing and  after  the  30  vears'  war.  The 
disciples  of  Weigel  and  the  adherents  to 
the  reliffious  principles  of  Petersen,  went 
the  farroest ;  yet  even  many  moderate  and 
0ober  theologians  misled  by  idle  specula- 
tions on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible, 
particularly  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
^ntury,  formed  a  favorite  occupation 
imong  a  certain  class  of  divines,  indu]ge4 
tfieoiselves  in  the  ideas  of  a  millennium. 
/lb  the  philosophical  vindication  of  this 
lloctrine,  which  was  attempted  in  fingland 
ij  Thomas  Burnet  and  Whiston,  coul4 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Christians  on  ac- 
count of  the  scepticism  of  its  authors,  sev- 
tral  apocalyptics,  among  whom  Bengel 
jq.  V.)  formed  a  separate  school,  exhausted 
Iheir  efforts  m  endeavoring  to  calculate,  at 
least,  the  time  in  which  Uie  kingdom  of 
Christ  should  commence.  Bengel  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  period  will  begin  in  the 
year  18^^,  and  last  2000  years.  While 
pis  disciples  were  flattering  themselvea 
with  very  sensual  descriptions  of  the 
^ffdom  of  Christ,  Lavater  and  Jung 
StilUn^,  who  possessed  more  imaginadon, 
but  even  ksQ  coolness  and  learning,  in- 
dulged nmilar  viaions  and  predictions^ 
with  which  they  entertained  their  ad- 
lierents  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
all  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  fancy,  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  is  one  of  the 
JDost  useless,  and,  at  the  same  dme,  one 
of  the  most  dans^erous.  Aversion  to  all 
that  exists,  hatrea  of  contemporaries,  in- 
dolence and  spiritual  arro^^ce — ^these 
are  its  fruits ;  and  the  exercises  of  peni- 
tence, to  which  it  leads,  are  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  terror,  and  without  moral 
worth.  Quite  lately  a  sect  (if  this  name 
pan  be  given  to  tlie  Mormonites)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  U.  States,  believing,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  the  near  approach  of  the 
millennium,  whose  enioyments  ace  to  be 
of  a  sensual  and  woHdfy  character. 

Mix^LER,  Edward,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  professor  at  New  York,  was 
pom  at  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
Mav  9, 1760.  In  1778,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  began  pfactice  in 
Delaware,  but  made  hunself  advantage- 
pusly  known  in  oth^r  states,  by  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  Origin  of  the  Yellow 
Fever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  pub- 
lications in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  do- 
jnesHc  origin*  )(n  1796,  doctor  Miller  re- 
jqaoved  to  th^  ci^  of  New  Yock.    Withia 


afeww^eks  aft«r,  he  formed  in  cooo^ 
with  doctor  S.  Mitchtll  and  doctor  £.  U. 
Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  work,  to 
be  devoted  to  medicine.  The  first  num- 
ber was  issued  in  1797,  under  the  tide  of  the 
Medical  ReposUoriL  No  work  of  a  similar 
kind  had  appeared  in  America.  It  excited 
medical  inquiries,  and  recoixled  their  re- 
sults. It  occasioned  the  establtsbmeut  of 
similar  journals  in  other  parts  of  tlie  V, 
States.  Doctor  Miller  lived  to  see  its  fif- 
teenth volume  brought  nearly  to  a  close. 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  resident  pliy- 
siciaii  for  the  city  ef  New  York.  He 
Vfimessed,  as  such,  several  pestiieiitial 
seasons.  The  fruits  of  his  ubservaiion 
and  reflection  he  embodied  in  a  Re- 
port on  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Tennina- 
tion  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  to  which  a  hiffb 
degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  1807,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  of 
physic  in  the  university  of  New  York. 
In  1809,  he  became  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
New  York  hospital.  Notwithstanding  the 
laborious  duties  of  those  offices,  an4  the 
calls  of  an  extensive  fnactice,  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  ^ jth  many  disr 
tinguished  physicians  and  men  of  iette^a 
in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Professional  honors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  all  quarters.  H^ 
died  of  typhus  fever,  March  17, 1812,  in 
the  52d  year  of  his  age.  His  printed 
works  have  been  collected  and  publi^ed 
in  one  large  volume. 

KiLLEE,  Joseph,  a  witty  actor,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  in  the  Cng^ 
lish  language,  was  bom  in  ,1684,  it  is  su j>- 
posed  in  London,  and  was  a  favorite  low 
comedian  about  the  time  tliat  Congreve^s 
comedies  were  fashionable,  to  the  success 
of  which,  it  is  said,  his  humor  much  con- 
tributed. In  these  he  performed  Sir  Jo- 
seph Wiltol,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  and 
l^n,  in  Love  for  Love.  Another  of  his 
favorite  characters  was  Teague,  in  the 
Committee.  He  died  in  1738.  The  jests 
which  have  immoitalized  his  name,  wers 
collepted  by  John  Mottley,  author  of  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  other  works. 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  had  run  through  eleven 
editions  in  1751.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edition  was  lately  valued  at-  ten  guineas, 
in  the  catalogue  of  an  eminent  bookseller. 

Millet  is  a  coarse,  stronff  grass  (hokut 
sorglmnil  bearing  heads  ota  fine  round 
se^,  a  littie  larger  than  mustard  seexL 
The  plant,  although  coarse,  makes  good 
food  for  horses  and  cattie,  and  the  seed  is 
equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  excellent  ior 
fattening  poultry,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  bread.    It  is  also  used  for  making 
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puddings,  for  which  parpose  it  is  by  some 
prefeiTwi  to  rice.  , 

Milliard  (FYtnch) ;  one  thousand  tnii- 
lions. 

MtLLiN,  Aubiti  Louis ;  professor  of  an- 
tiquities at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  of  the  lecion  of  honor, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Barthelemy,  conser- 
vateur  of  the  imperial  (royal)  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiques.  Millin  was  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1759,  and  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  after* 
wards  to  that  of  philology,  and  finally  to 
^hteotogy.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  ap- 
peared as  a  partisan  of  republican  princi- 
ples ;  among  these  are  his  ^manae  Re- 
pubUcatrif  and  other  works,  which  he  did 
not  include  in  tlie  later  catalogues  of  his 
publicatioos.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
be  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
several  remains  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  Italians.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  archoeolo^sts  that  France 
has  produced.  He  edited  the  Magaxin 
EneyehpifKaut  nearly  20  years.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  liis  Didionnmrt 
Ses  Beaux  Aria ;  Monument  Antiques  tn- 
idit$ ;  Galirie  MMohgique ;  Peinture  des 
Vases  Antimies ;  Voyage  dans  les  DiparU' 
ments  du  Midi  de  la  rVance  ;  Histoire  M4* 
fallique  de  la  Revobdum  Fyancaiae;  Histoire 
MHaUique  de  VEmpereur  MwoUon,  His 
lectures,  which  were  ftshionably  attended, 
contributed,  with  his  works,  to  difiTuse  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  France. 
His  services  as  conservaUvr  of  the  cabi- 
net of  antiques,  of  which  he  made  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  also  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  died  in  1818. 

MiLLOT,  Claude  Francois  Xavier;  a 
learned  and  ingenious  French  author,  bom 
in  1736,  at  Besancon.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  fttitemity,  but  quitted  it,  and 
settled  at  Parma,  where  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  de  Niveraois  obmined  him  the 
historical  profisssorship.  This  situation  he 
filled  with  much  ability  and  reputation  for 
gome  years,  when  the  prince  of  Cond4 
eflfering  to  his  acceptance  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of 
which  are  much  esteemed  for  the  spirit 
and  elegance  of  their  style,  consist  of  a 
History  of  the  Troubadours  (in  3  vols.); 
Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XlV  and 
Louis  XV  (6  vols.) ,  Elements  of  Univer- 
sal History  (9  vols.) ;  Elements  of  the  Hia- 
tory  of  En^nd  (3  vols.) ;  Elements  of 
the  History  ef  France  (3  vols.  19mo.),  be- 
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si^es  ^Ttie  academical  papery  ntiH  t  ti^ 
translations  from  the  Latin.  His  death' 
took  place  in  the  French  capitia),  in  1785, 

Mills,  Charles,  a  historian,  bttm  4t 
Greenwich,  in  1788,  was  articled  to  an  it- 
tomey  in  London.  Il|  heahh  and  die  at- 
tractions of  literature  prevented  him  from 
engadng  in  practice,  and,  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Muhammedanismi 
which  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  He 
afterwards  produced  the  History  of  the 
Cmsades  (1819) :  Travels  of  Theodore 
Ducas,  at  the  Revival  of  Letter^  and  Ana 
in  Italy  (1821),  and  the  History  of  Chivd- 
iy(1825).    He  died  October  9. 1826. 

MiLNipii,  John,  a  celebrated  Catholic  di- 
vine and  writer  on  theology  and  ecclesi- 
asdcal  antiquities,  wins  bora  in  London,  in 
1752,  and  finished  his  studied  at  Dpua^. 
In  1777,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and,  m 
1779,  appohited  pastor  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Wmchester.  Doctor  Milnar'a 
study  of  ancient  eccTesiaistical  architecturd 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  rbyal 
society  of  antiquaries  in  1790.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  communications  td 
(he  Arch^eoUfgia,  and  published  a  Disser* 
tation  on  the  modem  Style  of  altering 
Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedm 
of  Salisbury  (1798).  Tlie  same  year,  h0 
published  his  History,  Civil  and  Ecole8ia»> 
tJcal,  and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Winchester  (2  vols.,  4to.),  and  subsequently 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  England  during  the  Middle  Agef 
(SvoJ.  Some  observations  itt  the  hlstoij^ 
of  Winchester  gave  offence  to  doctor 
Sturgcs,  a  prebendary  of  die  cftthedrah 
who  animadverted  on  them  in  a  tract 
entitled  Reflections  on  Popery.  Doctor 
MUner  replied  to  this  t^ttack  in  his  LettenI 
to  a  Prebendary,  which  display  great  learfi* 
inff,  ability  and  acateness.  In  1801,  h^ 
published  his  Case  of  Conscience  solved^ 
or  the  Catholic  Claims  pirbVed  to  be  com* 
patible  with  the  Coronation  Oath.  On  ^ 
death  of  bishop  StaplettyA,  doctor  M9ner 
vras  appointed  to  sucoeed  him  as  v^JkV 
apostolic  in  the  midland  district,  Vnth  tb6 
title  of  bishop  of  Castabeda.  He  for  toiM 
time  refused  that  (fignity,  but  at  leagth  Be 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  and  iVab 
eonsecrated  in  180a  In  1807  and  iBoa  ha 
visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be  eAabled^ 
firom  personal  observation  and  intereOnrae^ 
to  fbrm  an  opinion  concerning  the  cfaargei  * 
brought  agunst  the  Roman  Catholics  d 
that  country.  As  the  rebult  of  hia  rc^ 
searehes,  he  published  his  intehestitig  iri* 
quiry  into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  eoil- 
ceraing  the  Catholic  Inhabitanta  and  tha 
Antiqmtiea  of  Ireland.    At  ttfia  periad^  ha 
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wai  appointed  aj^ent  in  Endand  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchy.  His  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  reli^on  in  both  coun* 
tries  induced  him  to  take  a  jouniev  to 
Rome  in  1814,  and  be  remamed  tuere 
About  12  montiis.  In  1818,  he  pubHshed  a 
treatise  entided  the  End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy, containing  a  defence  of  those  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  faith  usually  regarded 
as  objectionable  by  Protestante.  This  was 
succeeded  by  his  Vindication  of  the  End 
of  Religious  Controversy  against  the  Ex- 
ceptions of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
the  reverend  Richard  Grier ;  and  a  Part- 
ing Word  to  Reverend  R.  Grier ;  widi  a 
Brief  Notice  of  Doctor  Samuel  Paij's  Post- 
humous Letter  to  Doctor  Milner.  llis 
^eatb  took  place  in  1826. 

MiLO ;  au  island  in  the  Greek  Archipel- 
ago:  *the  ancient  Melos.    (See  Melos.) 

MiLO,  a  native  of  Crotona,  in  Italv,  was  a 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off 
the  prize  six  times  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Of  his  prodigious  strength  many  instances 
are  cited.  When  the  temple  in  which 
Pythagoras  was  teaching  his  pupils  was 
on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo  seized  the 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice  until  all  present^ad  escaped. 
He  once  carried  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on 
his  shoulders,  and  killed  it  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist.  His  sqrength,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been 
in  vam  attempted  to  split  with  wedges,  he 
determined  to  pull  it  asunder  ;  but  his 
strength  was  insufficient.  The  wedges 
which  had  kept  the  clefl  open  had  dro|>- 
ped  out,  and  he  remained  with  his  hands 
iastened  in  the  fissure.  No  one  comioff 
to  his  assistance,  he  was  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  MiTo  was  pursued  to  his 
house  in  Crotona  by  Cylo,  shut  up,  and 
Immed. 

MiLORADo  WITCH,  Michael  Andree- 
witch,  count  of)  a  disdnguished  Russian 
officer,  was  bom  in  1770 ;  served  in  1787 
against  the  Turks,  in  1794  against  the 
Poles  ;  rose  rapidly ;  commanded,  in 
1799,  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow's  army 
in  Italy,  as  major-general ;  fouglit,  in  1805, 
as  heutenant-general  in  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terhtz.  In  1808,  be  fought  victoriously 
agauist  the  Turks,  and,  in  1812,  organized 
the  first  corps  dt  reserve,  and  led  it  to  the 
main  arm  v  before  the  battle  of  Mosaisk 
He  was  of  great  service  during  this  whole 
campaign  against  the  French,  as  also  in 
the  succeedmg  war  in  1813.  He  contrib^ 
iitod  cosanlial^  lo  the  victory  of  the  allies 


at  Culm  (q.  v.),  commanding,  under  the 
grand-priuce  Constandne,  a  corps  de  rt- 
servCf  consistitig  of  Prussian  grenadiers 
and  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian guards.  In  the  batde  of  Leijisic,  he 
was  again  active,  and  marched  ^vith  the 
armies  into  France.  After  the  peace,  he 
was  appointed  military  commanqant  of  St. 
Petersburg.  .  In  the  insurrection  of  tlie 
troops,  in  1825,  at  the  ascension  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot.  As  an  active  commander  of 
vanguards  he  had  few  equals. 

MiLTiADES ;  an  Athenian  general,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  500.  He  bad  already 
successfully  established  an  Athenian  colo- 
ny in  the  Chersonesus,  and  subjected  sev- 
eral islands  in  the  JBgean  to  the  dominion 
of  his  country,  when  Darius,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  undertook  the  sub- 
jugadon  of  Greece.  Miltiades,  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  animated  the  Atheni- 
ans, disheartened  by  tbe  superior  numbeia 
of  the  enemy,  to  resistance.  Each  of  the 
10  tribes  placed  1000  men  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  leader.  This  litde  armv  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  of  Marathon  (B.  C. 
490),  where  1000  foot  soldiers,  sent  by 
their  allies  the  Plateeans,  joined  them. 
Miltiades  was  in  favor  of  an  attack ;  Aris- 
tides and  some  of  the  other  generals  sup- 
ported him ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  wish- 
ed to  wait  for  die  auxiliaries  from  Lace- 
dsemon.  The  general-in-cfaief  (pole- 
march),  Callimachus,  however,  concur- 
red with  the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  and 
the  attack  was  determined  upon.  The 
chief  command,  which  belonged  to  all 
the  generals  alternately,  was  unanimously 
conferred  on  Mildades,  who  nevertheless 
made  no  use  of  it,  but  waited  for  the  day 
which  regularly  called  him  to  the  head  of 
the  army.  He  then  drew  up  his  troops  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  wooded  plain, 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry. The  Platfleans  occupied  the  left 
wing;  Callimachus  commanded  die  right, 
and  Aristides  and  Themistocles  the  centre 
of  tlie  army.  Mildades  himself  was  in 
every  part  where  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary. The  Greeks  began  the  attack  at 
full  speed ;  the  Persians  defeuded  them- 
selves with  coolness,  but  with  ol>stiuacyy 
until,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours, 
both  iheu-  wings  gave  way.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Datis,  the  Persian  general,  with  his 
best  troops,  pressed  Aristides  and  Themis- 
tocles hard ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  reai 
by  the  Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  fore- 
go his  advantages.  The  rout  was  now 
general.  Those  who  eseaped  the  sword 
ware  obliged  to  flee  to  the  waves ;  of 
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ihefle,  many  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Oreeks.  TJie  Persians  lost  6400  men,  the 
Athenians  192.  Miltiades  was  himself 
wounded.  Glorious  as  this  victory  wasL 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to  Athens,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  Miltiades. 
Datis  determined  to  fall  upon  Athens  in 
his  retreat,  and  his  fleet  had  ah*eady  pasa- 
ed  cape  Sunium,  when  Miltiades,  receiv- 
ing infonnation  of  it,  immediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  lime  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  retiu-n  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mil- 
tiades was  then  highly  honored,  but  was 
eobn  both  envied  and  persecuted.  His 
enemies  represented  that  he  might  easily 
be  tempted  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  An  unsuccessful  enterj)rise,  of 
which  he  was  the  projector,  facilitated 
their  success.  He  had  desired  that  a  fleei 
of  70  ships  should  be  placed  at  his  dispo- 
sal, and  promised,  by  means  of  it,  to  put 
the  Athenians  in  possession  of  great 
%vealth  and  advantages.  His  design  was 
pi-obobly  to  plunder  some  of  the  Persian 
cities  on  the  coasts,  and  to  ])UDi8h  those 
islands  of  the  iE^an  sea  which  had  tak- 
en part  with  the  Persians;  but  he  failed 
in  bis  attack  on  Pares,  and  was  compel- 
led to  refund  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison. 

Milton,  John,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Endlsh  poets,  sprang  from  an 
ancient  family,  formerly  proprietors  of 
Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxfordshire. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  under  ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholic,  disinherited  his  son,  the 
father  of  Afilton,  for  becoming  a  Protest- 
ant, on  which  accoimt  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  iu 
London  as  a  scrivener.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  music,  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter:  John,  the  poet, 
Christopher,  who  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  commoH  pleas,  and  Anne,  who 
married  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  at 
the  crown  office.  John  Milton  was  bom 
at  his  fatlier's  house  in  Bread-street,  De- 
eferaber  9, 1(508.  He  received  his  early 
education  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
name  of  Young,  and  was  afterwards 
pjaced  at  Sl  Paul's  school,  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.  A,  and  distinguished  himself 
By  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin 
versification.  The  original  purpose  of 
Milton  was  to  enter  the  church;  but  his 
dislike  to  subscription  and  to  oatds,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  required  what  he  termed 


^  an  accontmodating  -  conscience,"  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  tliis  intenUon. 
On  leaving  college,  therefore,  he  repaired 
to  his  fether's  house,  who,  having  retired 
from  business,  had  taken  a  residence  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  Here  he- 
passed  five  years  in  a  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  in  the 
composition  of  souie  of  his  finest  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas.  That 
his  learning  and  talents  had  by  this  time 
attracted  considerable  attention,  is  proved 
by  the  production  of  Comus,  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  Bridgewater  family^ 
which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  castle, 
in  1634,  by  some  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers; as  also  by  his  Arcades,  part  of 
an  entertainment,  performed  befoi*e  the 
countess-dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  same 
manner,  at  Harefield.  In  1C38,  having 
obtained  his  father's  consent  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Grotius,.and  thence  proceeded  successive 
ly  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in 
which  latter  capital  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  ilie 
patron  of  Tasso.  His  general  reception 
m  Italy  wap  also  highly  complimentary, 
although  he  would  not  disguise  his  re- 
ligious opinions.  After  remaining  abroad 
for  fifteen  months,  he  retumetl  to  Eng- 
land, giving  up  his  nitention  of  visiting 
Sicily  and  Greece,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  affairs  of  his  ovm 
country.  "I  esteemed  it  dishonorable," 
he  writes,  **  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  njy  mind, 
while  my  fellow-citizens  were  contend- 
ing for  their  liberty  at  home."  He  set- 
tled in  the  metropolis,  and  undeitook  the 
education  of  his  two  nephews,  the  sons 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips.  Other  pa- 
rents being  also  induced  by  his  lugh 
character  to  apply  to  him,  he  engaged  a 
house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate-street, 
and  opened  an  academy  for  education. 
However  engrossed  by  tuition,  he  soon 
found  time  to  mingle  in  the  controversial 
Btru^les  of  the  day,  and  published  four 
treatises  relative  to  churcn  government, 
which  produced  him  antagonists  in  bish- 
op Hall  and  archbishop  Usher.  A  fifUi 
production  followed,  entitled  Reasons 
of  Church  Government  urged  against 
Prelacy,  in  which  he  promises  to  under- 
take something,  but  yet  he  knew  not 
what,  which  **  might  be  of  use  and  honor 
to  his  country ;"  a  calm  anticipation  of 
great  performance,  which  he  amply  re- 
deemed by  his  Paradise  Lost.  About 
this  time,  his  father,  who  was  disturbed 
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in  his  residence  by  tbe  king's  tmops, 
came  to  reside  with  his  son  John,  who,  in 
1643,  united  himself  in  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powel,  Esq., 
A  m€^i8trate  in  O^dbrdsiiire.  In  moro 
than  one  respect,  this  was  an  unsuitable 
connexion;  for  the  father  of  the  lady 
being  a  zealous  royaiist,  who  practised 
the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country  gen- 
^emen  of  that  party,  the  residence  of  her 
husband  so  disgusted  the  bride,  that  in 
less  than  a  month,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  visit,  she  lefl  him,  and  remained  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents. 
His  letters  and  messages  for  her  to  return 
home  being  treated  with  neglect,  Milton 
at  length  became  incensed,  and  regard- 
ing her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the 
marriage  contract,  he  sought  to  punish 
h  by  repudiation.  To  this  matrimonial 
diisagreement  is  to  be  attributed  his  trea- 
tises, the  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of 
Divorce;  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce;  and  Te- 
tracfaordon,  or  Exposition  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.  The  Presbyterian  assembly 
of  divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
alarmed  at  this  reasoning,  had  the  author 
called  up  before  the  house  of  lords, 
which,  however,  instituted  no  process. 
Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton 
began  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady — a 
step  which  alarmed  the  parents  of  hts 
wife,  who,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  powers,  had  need  of  the  good 
ecffices  of  their  son-in-law  with  his  party. 
Thus  disposed,  thev  surprised  him  into 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Milton,  whom,  on 
her  expression  of  penitence,  he  not  only 
received  again  with  affection,  but  also 
took  her  parents  and  brothers,  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  into  his  own 
house.  He  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
6n  pubDc  topics,  and,  in  1644,  published 
his  celebrated  Tractate  on  Education. 
The  Presbyterians,  then  in  power,  having 
continued  the  subsisting  restraints  upon 
the  press,  he  also  printed,  in  the  same 
year,  his  Areopagitioo,  a  Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing, — a  spirit- 
ed and  energetic  defence  of  a  free  press. 
In  1645,  h0  published  his  juvenile  poems, 
in  Latin  ana  English,  including,  for  the 
first  time,  the  AUegro  and  Penseroso* 
Milton's  notions  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
government  carried  him  to  a  full  appro- 
bation of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  T,  which  he  sought  to  justify  in  a 
tract,  entitled  the  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates.  Even  in  the  tide-page 
h^  asserts  the  right  to  put  ^  a  tyrant  vi 


wieked  kiog^  to  death  on  due  convictioii| 
**  by  any  who  possess  the  power,"  should 
the  ordinary  magistrates  have  no  meand 
to  do  so.  He  farther  employed  his  pea 
Ui  the  same  cause  by  the  composition  of 
a  History  of  England,  of  Which,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  completed  six  books^ 
when  he  was  interrupted,  by  being  nomi- 
nated Latin  secretary  to  the  new  council 
of  state.  He  had  scarcely  accepted  the 
appointment,  when  he  tvas  requested  to 
answer  the  famous  book,  attributed  to 
Charles  I,  entitled  Ron  BasUike.  Thi* 
task  he  accomplished  in  a  work,  whicl| 
be  called  Jcortodaates^  or  the  Image- 
breaker,  which  is  considered  by  many 
writers  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  politi- 
cal tracts.  His  celebrated  controvenw 
with  Salmasius  soon  after  fbllowe<^ 
which  originated  in  the  latleFs  defence 
of  Charles  I,  and  of  monarchs,  under 
the  tide  of  Definsio  Regis^  written  at 
the  instigation  of  the  exiit^d  Charles  II, 
Milton  entitied  his  reply,  Dtfensio  vro 
Poptdo  .^n^liccmo.  It  was  published  ia 
1601,  and  though  tahited  with  party  viru- 
lence and  the  discreditable  personal  acri- 
mony which  distinguished  the  controver-« 
sies  of  the  times,  exhibits  a  strain  of  fer- 
vid eloquence,  which  completely  over- 
whelmed the  great  but  ino^quate  pow- 
ers of  his  opponent.  He  acquired  by. 
thb  production  a  high  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  visited  on  tlie 
occasion  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadora 
then  in  London ;  he  also  received  from 
the  government  a  present  of  XIOOO.  He, 
however,  bought  this  triumph  dear,  as  sak 
affection  of  the  eyes,  previously  produc- 
ed by  intense  study,  terminated,  as  his 
physicians  predicted,  in  an  irremediable 
gtUta  Serena,  owing  to  his  exertions  on 
uiis  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  (lb- 
serve  how  nobly  and  feelingly  he  has 
alluded  to  his  blindness  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  his  exalted  poetry.  His  loss 
of  sight  did  not,  however,  impede  hi^ 
facility  of  composition,  and  in  1652  he 
wrote  a  second  Defbnce  of  the  Peodb 
of  Eng^d,  against  an  attack  bv  Da 
Moulin,  under  the  name  of  More,  simiUur 
to  that  of  Sahnasius.  In  1652,  Milton 
lost  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  three 
daughters,  and  soon  afler  married  ano- 
ther, who  died  in  childbed  the  same  year, 
to  divert  his  grief  for  this  loss,  he  re- 
sumed his  History  of  England,  and  1Q0O 
made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictiona- 
ly,  and  still  composed  mnch  of  the  Latin 
correspondence  of  his  office.  Oa  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  employed  his  pen 
with  great  alacrity  to  check  Ihei " — ^ 
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Ming  in  &vor  of  tfie  refltoraiSoii.  On 
Che  restoration.  Mikon  took  veflige  for 
•ome  time  in  tne  bouse  of  a  friend.  His 
Deieoces  of  the'  People  and  ieouok 
Pastes  ware  called  in,  uid  ordeved  to  be 
banit ;  bat  tbe  author  was  reported  ta 
hare  abseonded;  And  i&  tbe  act  of  m« 
demnity  which  followed,  his  name  form- 
ed no  excepdoii.  He  appears,  howerer, 
to  h^Lve  been  some  time  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergeam-«t-arms,  but  was  at  length 
discharged,  as  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
IHendly  interporation  of  nr  WBliam 
Dcvenant,  who  had  recdved  ^milar  kmd 
offices  from  MiHoO)  when  endangered  by 
Ins  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  In 
deduced  circumstances,  and  under  te 
discountenance  of  power,  he  now  re- 
Aored  to  a  {nivate  residence,  near  bis 
^rmer  house  hi  the  dty,  and,  his  iniurmi- 
^  requiring  feUMde  aid,  was  led,  in  ha 
nf^-four&  year,  to  take,  as  a  third  wifijL 
Ekzabeth  MinsbuU.  He  now  resumed 
die  poetical  studies  which  he  had  for 
some  years  laid  aade,  and;  left  in  repose 
to  meditate  upon  the  lofty  ideas  thlit  nlled 
lus  nHnd,  produced  his  immortal  Para* 
disc  Lost,  which  was  inished  in  1665^ 
itnd  first  printed  in  1667,  in  a  small  4coi 
The  sum  whieh  he  obtained  for  it  was 
Hve  pounds  with  a  contmgency  of  fifteen 
dependent  upon  the  sale  of  two  more 
impressions,  the  oop3rright,  however,  re- 
maining his  own.  Paradise  Lost  long 
fltruggled  with  bad  taste  and  politicigi 
prejudicee,  before  it  to<^  a  secure  pboe 
among  the  fow  productions  of  the  hu-^ 
man  mind  which  continually  rise  in  esti* 
matimi,  and  are  unlimited  l^  time  or 
plao^.  In  1670  i^ipeared  his  Ptemdisi^ 
Regained,  which  he  is  send  to  have  pre* 
fmed  to  its  predecessor.  With  Psra* 
disc  Regainea,  appeared  the  tragedy  of 
JSamson  Agonistes,  composed  upon 
the  ancient  model,  and  imunding  in 
moral  and  descriptiye  beauijee,  but  ess^ 
hibithig  Ktde  pure  dramatic  talent,  either 
in  die  developement  of  plot  or  delineetiou 
of  character,  and  never  intended  for  the 
stage.  In  167%  he  composed  a  qrstem 
of  Ime,  after  the  manner  of  Rajnusi 
and  the  following  year  again  entered  the 
field  of  polemicB,  with  a  Treatise  cf 
True  Refigion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tolera- 
^on,  and  the  best  Means  of  Prev^uitmg 
the  Growth  of  Popery.  A  publication 
of  his  ftmiliar  efriMles,  m  Latin,  and  of 
some  academical  exereiseB,  occupied  the 
last  year  of  his  lifo,  whidi  repeated  to 
of  the  gout  were  now  rapidly  brittcingie 
ft  dose.  He  sank  tnmqidlly  under  en 
eisbaustioB  ef  fhevitai  powen  in  lio>- 
43» 


Timber,  1^4,  When  he  hiid  nearly  cen»- 
]^ted  his  sixty-'sixth  year.  His  remains^ 
with  a  numerous  and  sfrfendid  attend-^ 
ance,  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
Cripplegate,  where  the  elder  Samuel 
Whltbread  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dr.  Sm^t,  bishop  of  Roch* 
ester,  as  dean  of  Westminster,  denied 
him  a  monument  in  4he  abbey,  where^ 
however,  in  1737,  one  was  erected  to  his' 
memory  by  auditor  Booson.  Milton  waa 
distinguiBhed  in  his  youth  for  personal 
beauty;  hi^  habits  of  life  were  those 
of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strict^ 

Sr  sober  and  temperate ;  his  chief  relaxa^ 
ons  consisted  of  music  and  conversa- 
tion. His  tempw  was  serene  and  dieer* 
^;  and  altm>ugh  warm  and  acrimo* 
nious  in  controversy,  he  appears  to  have 
indulged  no  privi^  enmities,  and  to  havtt 
been  dviland urbsne in  the  ordinaiy  m- 
tercourse  of  societv.  Of  the  -sublimity 
€fi  the  geniiis,  and  the  4^pth  and  varietj^ 
of  the  learning  of  Mitecm,  there  can  be 
no  difier«Dce  of  c^imion ;  and  in  respect* 
to  the  first,  his  own  coimtmnen,  at  leasts 
will  scarcely  admit  that  he  has  ever  been 
equalled.  Had  he  never  even  written 
Paradise  Lost,  his  Allegro,  Pense- 
roso,  and  €omu%  must  lucve  stamped 
him  a  poet  in  the  most  devated  sense  of 
the  word.  In  Ms  prose  writings  bin 
^irit  and  vigor  are  also  striking,  and 
his  style,  aithou^  sometimes  hassh  and 
uncouth,  is  pregnant  with  energy  and 
imaginadcm.  Moving  in  die  ranks  of 
party  Inmsdf^  no  man's  fiune  has  been 
more  rancorously  attacked  than  that  ci 
Milton,  by  political  ammosity;  but  after 
aU  the  deductions  it  has  been  able  to 
make,  as  a  man  of  genius  he  will  evev 
nmkamong  the  cMefglories  of  die  £ng^ 
fish  nation.  The  best  editions  of  tbe 
poecicd  works  of  Mlhxm  are  those  ^- 
kewton,  Hawkins  and  Todd  (6  vols.,  8V04 
wkh  his  life  in  one  volume).  His  prose 
works  have  been  pubtished  by  Sym- 
m^ids,  with  an.  account  of  his  life 
(7vol8^dvo^)  Thomas  WartonpoUished 
an  edition  of  the  minor  poems  with  a 
valuable  commentary.  In  1825,  an  un-* 
puUidied  work  on  the  Christian  Doo* 
tiine  was  discovered  among  some  stale 
papers,  and  publidied  in  the  original 
Latin,  and  in  an  £n^§^iah  trsnslation,  fay 
Mr.  Sumner,  a  royal  chi^lain.  Thiii 
publication  led  to  a  new  discussion^  not 
only  of  the  theoloacal  teiiets,  but  of  the 
general  merits  of  Milton,  in  the  Rngliah 
and  Ameridui  periodical  works  of  the 
ttmow  The  most  celebrated  treatises  thus 
produced  were  the  one  in  the  Ediabuii^ 
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ReTiew  by  Mr.  Macwiky,  and  ^  one 
in  th9  Clmstian  Examiner  (Boston)  1^ 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing. 

Mimes  (/<(^y  inutation).  The  Oreeka 
gave  this  name  to  short  plays,  or  theatri- 
cal exhibitions,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  represent  some  action  of  a  simple  na- 
ture. They  consisted  merely  of  detached 
scenes,  generally  of  a  comic  cnaracter,  and 
often  of  a  dialogue  composed  extempora- 
neously ;  they  were  commonly  exhihtted  at 
feaste^utappear  to  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally represented  on  the  stage.  The  mimes 
of  Sophron  of  Syracuse  were  a  kind  of 
comic  delineations  of  real  life  in  rhythmical 
Doric  prose,  which  Theocritus  imitated  in 
his  Idy  is.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mimes 
were,  at  fiist,  irregular  comedies,  calculat- 
ed to  anmse  the  people  by  their  broad  hu- 
mor ;  they  aAerwards  assumed  a  more  ar- 
tificial form.  The  actors  who  performed 
them  were  also  called  mimu,  and  differed 
fit>m  the  pantomimes  (q.v.),  who  represents 
ed  every  thingby  action.  Decimus  Labe- 
^tus  (50  B.  Cjand  Publius  Syrus,hiscon«- 
temporary,  were  the  principal  mimogra*- 
pbers^  or  authoes.of  mimes.  (See  Ziericr^ 
Ik  J^GmU  lUmamnm,  Gdttingen«  17&.) 

Mimic.    (See  Pcmiomime,) 

MiMtnsRMUS ;  the  name  of  an  andent 
Greek  poet  and  musician,  known,  accord- 
ing to  AthencBus,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
rtameter  measure  in  versification.  Stra- 
assigns  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
birth,  which  took  place  about  six  centu- 
ries before  the  commencement  *  of  the 
Christian  era.  Horace  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  his  love  elegies,  which  he 
prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus, 
while  Propertius  pliu^  him  before  Ho* 
mer  in  the  expr^on  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions. Both  he  and  hii  mistipees,  Nanno, 
are  said  to  have  been  musicians  by  prof^ 
sion,  and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
performance  on  the  flute,  espediaUy,  ac- 
eording  to  Plutarch,  in  a  partk^ular  air^ 
called  Kradia9j  used  at  the  Athenian  sacri- 
ficea  .  A  few  fragments  only  of  his  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as 
preserved  by  Stoteus ;  they  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  character  which  leads  us  to  sdp** 
pose  that  the  high  reputation  he  ei^^ed 
was  not  unmerited.  Nothing  is  known 
^  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  (See 
Schoiieraann's  De  Viia  ei  CarwL  JHStn^ 
nermi^  G^ttinffen^  1624.) 

Mimosa,    ^ee  SenstOve  PhmL) 

MuTA,  don  Francisco  Espoz  y,  one  oi 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  pot- 
riots,  is  a  nauve  of  Navarre,  and  was  boni) 
in  1783,  at  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
frpm  Fampduna.    By  some  he  has  bee^ 


represented  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  but 
be  is,  in  ftct,  of  a  fiunily  of  some  con- 
iMquence.  During  the  war  a^nst  ibe 
Freudi,  his  nephew,  *don  Xavier  Mina, 
then  a  studmt  at  the  vnivernty  of  Sen- 
SDSsa,  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  with  which 
he  performed  several  spirited  exploiis. 
Xavier  being  taken  prisoner, -in  March, 
X810,  the  command  of  the  corps  waa 
transferred  to  Francisco,  who  soon  render^ 
ed  his  name  the  terror  of  the  French. 
Brave,  active,  indefiitigable,  full  of  re- 
sources, and  possessed  jof  admirable  ores* 
ence  of  mind,  he  incessantly  liarBssed  and 
wore  down  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  not 
only  in  Navarre,  but  in  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Alava  and  Amgon.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  that 
nothing  could  eaoape  him.  The  loss 
which  the  French  sustained  in  this  kind 
of  warfare  was  incalculable,  while  hii 
was  trifling,  as  the  acoiracy  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  recdved  prevented  him 
from  being  ever  surprised^  and  when  he 
was  fiur  outnumbered,  his  troops  disband- 
ed by  signal,  and  reunited  agam  in  a  few 
hotus,  and  resumed  ofifenmve  operations. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  resolving  to  extermi- 
nate his  division,  the  enemy  poured  35/)00 
men  into  Navarre.  He  not  only  stood  his 
ground,  Ji>ut  eventually  remained  master 
of  the  province ;  he  -was,  in  fact,  often  de- 
nominated the  img*  qf  Mioarrt.  In  181 1, 
the  regency  gave  him  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
in  181^  that  of  brigadier-general,  and  sooa 
after,  that  of  general  iiis  ibrce.  In  1813^ 
consistBd  of  11,000  infimtiy  sod  1)500  cav^ 
airy,  and  with  this  he  co5perated  in  the 
bk>akade  of  Pampeluna,  and  recovered 
Saragassa,  Monzon,  Tafalla,  Jaca,  andva- 
rimis  other  places.  When  the  peace  was 
concluded,  he  was  besieging  St  Jean  Pied 
de  Pen.  A^r  having  pot  his  divisicm 
into  quarters,  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  had, 
the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had  been 
laboring  only  for  the  reestablishment  of 
despotism.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct 
a^  Ferdinand,  and  having  fruitlessly  re- 
monstrated vrith  him,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  other  Spanish  generals  in  ihm 
capital  to  join  wKh  him  and  make  an  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  font  his  effixte 
Were  rendered  abortive  bv  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood.  Mine  then  hastened  to 
Navarre,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  but  he 
fbund  that  the  new  captain-general  had 
dismissed  the  troops  wmch  composed  it 
He,  however,  gained  over  the  gaitison  of 
Pampehma,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
daiming  the  constitution,  when  his  pJao 
was  frusttvted  fay  the  pusilfawimiiy  «€ 
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MBHeof  thecffledis.  He  had  now  note* 
source  but  to  seek  atr  asyhiin  in  France, 
and  ke  reacbedParisin  aa&ty.  While  he 
^ras  lesiding  in  the  French  capital,  he  was 
aireated  byj^eomiaigwary  of  police,  whom 
the  SpefiiiBh  amhaaaador,  count  de  Casa 
Fiorea,  had  peiauaded  ta<M>minit  thia  act 
of  inaoienoe  and  injustice.  Louis  turned 
the  commissary  out  of  hia  place,  inoated 
on  the  ambassador  being  recalled,  and  not 
only  released  Mina,  but  granted  him  a 
penaion  x>£  6000  francs.  The  Spanish 
general  was  not  ungrateful  He  refused 
to  haye  an^  intarcourse  whatever  with  Na- 
poleon, quitted  France,  and  joined  the  king 
at  Ghent,  and  returned  with  him  to  Paris. 
Titi  the  army  at  Cadiz  raiaed  the  standard 
of  fireedom,  he  continued  to  live  very  pri- 
vately in  France ;  but  as  soon  a»  that  event 
took  plaee,  he. hurried  back  to  NavartB, 
oollected  a. few  hundred,  of  his  foUow- 
erS)  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
rest  to  join  him, and  was  advancing  against 
Fampeluna,  when  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants  to  inform  him 
that  the  city  had  accepted  the  constitution. 
Mbt  the  king  had  subooitted  to  the  new 
oirder  of  things,  Mlna  wa&«ppomted  cap- 
tain-general of  Navarre  (1881).  His  tol- 
ems  were  soon  requu:ed  in  the  f^ld.  A 
few  fanatieaand  lovers  of  despotism  hav- 
h^  succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  in*' 
Bivvection  in  Catalonia,  Mina  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  army  dea- 
tkied  to  act  ^tgaixm  them.  The  rugged 
nature  of  the  countnr  in  which  he  hmT  to- 
aet,  the  weakness  of  his  own  army,  and 
the  strength  of  the  rebels,  rendered  hit 
operations  seeramgly  tardy  at  the  outset, 
and  the  ultra-4T>yau8ts  began  to  maniiest 
the  utmost  confidence  and  exultation ;  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  woful- 
ly  miscalculated.  Miua  was  too  prudent 
to  commit  any  thing  to  chance,  when  a 
repulse  migbt  have  been  productive  of  dis- 
^  astrous  coiieequ^ices ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  prepared  every  thins  for  the  conflict, 
he  attacked  the  bands  of  the  traitors  with 
hia  wonted  impetuosity,  routed  them  in 
aeveral  encounterB,  and  drove  them,  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  over  the  Pyrehean  fron- 
tier into  the  French  province  of  Rousillon. 
This  success  aalned  him  the  rank  of  lieu^ 
tenantrgenenu  in  1823.  His  humanity  and 
prudence  obtained  him  the  general  esteem, 
and  he  had  already  effected  a  levy  against 
the  French  invasion,  but  was  so  feebly 
Buppoited  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
ituitility  of  his  efforts,  and  submitted  to 
Moncey,  October  17.  He  enobarked  for 
London,  where  he  was  received  With  ev- 
«7  tokaa  of,  raspect.    Mina  ai^erwarda 


rMided  hi  Englilnd  and  France  nfl^l6S0, 
when,  racouraged  bv  the  events  of  the 
aunmier  of  that  year,  he  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,  and  entered 
Spain.  Dissensions  among  the  patriots 
deprived  Mina  of  the  influence  necessary 
to  produce  unity  of  action ;  but,  although 
most  of  the  measures  adopted  were  dis- 
approved of  by  him,  he  exerted  himself 
with  -undiminished  zeal,  tmd  rendered  im- 
portant servicea  liis  policy  was  to  throw 
himself  into  the  mountains,  and  protract' 
thestruffgle  by  maintaining  a  guerilki  war- 
&xe.  The  patriots,  ob  the  other  hand,  de- 
temdned  to  come  to  action,  in  which  fhey'. 
were  defeated,  and  they  were  saved  ohiy 
by  the  skilful  conduct  of  Mina  from  en- 
tire destruction.  He  arrived  on  ib& 
French  firontiwin  a  state  of  complete  des- 
titution. As  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  lie  had  encountered  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  most  appalling  nature. 
On  passing  the  frontier,  Mina  and  the  oth- 
er patriots  were  disarmed  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  interior.  (See  iSpmn.)— - 
His  nephew,  don  Xavier  (bom  m  1789), 
was  a  student  of  theology  in  1808,  when 
be  lefl  bis  college,  and  became  a  gueriDa 
chief.  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
French)  he  was  sent  to  Fttmce,  where  he 
remained  until  1814.  Afler  the  imsuccess-  ' 
ful  attempt  at  Pampeluna,  he  f!ed  with  his 
uncle  to  France,  and,  in  1816,  embarked 
for  Mexico  to  join  the  insurgents  against 
the  mother  country.  Here  he  l^tt  into  the 
bands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shot,  No- 
vember 11,  J817. 

Mina  (itva),  among  the  Greeks;  a  weight 
of  a  bundled  dntchnrae  (q.  v.) ;  also  a ' 
piece  of  money  valued   at  a   hundred' 
drachmae ;  60  of  them  were  equivalent  to 
a  talent. 

Minarbt:  a  round  tower,  generally  sur- ' 
rounded  with  balconies,  and  erected  near 
the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
from  w^iich  the  muezzin  summons  the 
people  to  prayer,  and  announces  the  hours, ' 
bells,  as  is  well  known,  not  being  in  use 
among  the  Mohammedans.  (See^i^^^ue.) 

-MiNAB  Oerabs  ;  a  province  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  BrazH,  so  called  from  the  rich- 
ness and  varietv  of  its  mines.  It  is  be- 
tween 14*^  and  23^  south  latitude  and  45** 
20^  and  5SP  SOf  west  longitude,  to  the  south 
of  the  provinces  of  Pemambuco  and  Ba- 
hia.  It  is  in  general  mountainous,  with  an  * 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  aro- 
matic plants,  6cc  Its  mineral  productions 
are  gold,  iron,  lead,  ouicksilver,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  antimony,  diamonds  and  other  ^ 
precious  atones^  aut,  auli^mry  d&c  It  coa 
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tidBs  a  pmlalicm  of  514,500  iababkaaii^ 
of  whom  131,000  ar^  whites,  150^000.  free 
mulattoee,  51,544  free  blncka,  and  182,000 
alavea    Chief  town,  VUia-Rica. 

MiNoio  (Mmciin) ;  a  oooaidtorable  nwm 
of  lialv,  which  flowa  from  lake  Gasda,  and, 
after  rornQiDg  the  lake  and  marriiee  that 
aurround  Mantua, .  falls  into  the  Po  eight 
miles  below  the  city.  ^  Ita  banks  are  ro- 
roarkably  fertile,  and  are  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  who  was  a  native  of  this  coontiy, 
fi>r  the  beau^  of  theur  scenery. 
"  Mindanao,  or  Ma0iitoaiiao  ;  one  of  the 
Philtppino  islands,  and  next  to  LuQon  In 
Doim  of  size,  of  a  triancnlar  form,  aboitt 
300  miles  long  and  105  broad,  with  many 
deep  bays ;  dracorered  by  the  Spaniarda 
who  aecompanied  Magellan,  in  152L  k 
hea  south-aast  of  Manilu,  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  All  the  coontry,  except  up- 
on the  sea-cosst,  is  mountaitioas,  yet  it 
abounds  in  nee,  and  produces  very  nour- 
ishing roots.  There  are  infinite  numbers 
of  the  palm-trees^  called  javo.  (q.  ▼.)  This  - 
laland  likewise  produces  Si  sorts  of  fhiils 
that  are  to  be  found  inother  islands  of  this 
archipelago,  but  the  einnamon-tree  is  pe- 
culiar to  Mindanao,  and  grows  on  iho 
mountains  without  cultivation.  In  the  sea 
between  this  island  and  that  of  Xolo,  veoy 
kuge  pearis  are  taken.  Lon.  123°  to  12^ 
37' £.;iat5°  40^10  9°  55"  N.  Tfaepopur 
lation  ia  about  1,000,00a— rJlindaiMia,  the 
principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
sultan,  ia  on  the  Pelangy,  about  six 
miles  fyom  its  mouth;  Ion*  124P  40^ E. ; 
lat  7^  9^  N.  The  town  properly  called 
Mindanao  comma  6ntysl)out  20  houses, 
but  Selangan,  opposite  to  it^  makes  with  it 
but  one  town*    (See  PhU^pmes.) 

MufDEif ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  government  of  Min- 
den,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser ;  lat 
59°  17'  N.;  Ion.  8°  5ar  E. ;  popuk^ioD, 
8960«  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Germany,  and  was  formeiiv  the  see  of  a 
lNshopric,eecularized  in  16w.  ha  foitifi- 
cations  have  been  repaired  since  1814; 
the  stone  bridce  over  the  Weser  is  600 
feet  long  by  24  wide.  It  Uee  paidy  on  a 
plam  aodpartl;^  on  a  mountainous  ridge, 
m  which  is  a  amgular  opening,  called  Por^ 
ia  ffu^fhaUea^  tlurougb  which  the  Weser 
flows.  Minden  was  twice  captured  1^  the 
French  ia  the  seven  3rears'  war  (1757  and 
1759),  and  a  third  time  m  1814  Theffov- 
emment  of  Bfinden  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  1807,  and,  io 
18^,  of  the  French  deputrocnt  of  the  Up- 
per Ema.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to 
Pnmia. 

MiKPDM..  (Se^PJb^fiMdfis^) 


neous  passage  du^  under  the  wall  or 
part  of  a-fortification,  or  under  any  buikt- 
mg  or  other  object,  finr  the  piarpoae  of 
bbwing  it  up  by  gunpowder.  Tiie  cud- 
powder  is  in  a  box,  and  the  place  wheie 
the  powder  is  lodged  ia  called  the  d^amher 
(in  French,/NirfMaii)b  The  paasaffe  leading 
to  the  powder  is  tenned  the  ftaUary;  the 
line  drawn. fix>m the  centre  ofuiecliambir 
perpendicularly  to  the  nearest  surfiu^of  the 

rMind  is  called  the  Ime  <^UadresiHa»e$, 
has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
figure  moduoed  by  the  e^loaion  iaa  pa* 
nSioloid,  and  that  the  eentre  of  the  pow- 
der, or  dbaige,  oocuj^  the  foau.  The 
pit,  or  hole  made  by  springiaff  the  mina^ 
IS  caUed  the  txcawtHmk  The  fire  is  com- 
municafed  to  the  mines  by  a  pipe,  or  hoa^ 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  whose  diameier  ie 
about  \i  indi,  called  a  aeuciitoft  (lor  the 
fUlinjiP  of  which  near  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
der IS  allowed  to  evenr  foot),  extending 
firom  the  chamber  to  the  entrsnee  of  the 
gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  ^wodm 
match,  that  the  nuner  who  sets  &re  to  it 
may  have  time  to  retire  before  it  reaehea 
the  chamber.  The  saucisson  ia  laid  in  a 
small  trough,  called  an  mtgtt,  to  prevent 
it  fit>m  contracting  anv  (knpBess.  Tlui 
ia  made  of  boards*  The  minea  of  a  for* 
trass  are  called  coiitilerstme^  the  galley 
of  whidi  runa  nnder  the  coverad  wvp 
along  the  outer- margin  of  the*  feasa  Frona 
this,  r^fications,  called  naeecnia^  extern! 
under  the  glacis^  from  which  agun  htUe 
passages  are  made  on  both  sides,  to  alR)id 
means  for  listening  and  finding  out  the  e»* 
cmy's  subterraneoiB  movOTsenta.  If  the 
powder  is  lodged  ao  deep  under  the  grovaad 
that  its  explosion  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
aurfiice,  it  yet  shakea  the  ground  all  around, 
and  destroys  the  hostile  mines  in  theneif^ 
berhood.  ThisisthegMecieeaiiipreaitoii,' 
invented  by  Belidor.  The  mining-war 
baa  many  pecuTiaritiaa.  The  mtnem  are 
ofien  annea  with  shoit  weqions,  aapistela 
and  cutlaasos,  in  order  to  defend  theai- 
selves,  if  they  meet  a  hostile  mine.  The 
minea  are  oAien.  so  long  that  it  ia  neoeamy 
to  convey  fitssh  air  l^  artificial  means  to 
Ae  most  advanced  woikmen,  and  those 
who  fiiint  are  paaaed  back  fromone  to  the 
other,  Uie  same  is  done  with  the  dead,  if 
a  combat  ensues  below.  Frequently,  al^ 
so,  balla,  made  of  all  Mnds  of  subsiancea 
which  produce  an  ofienaive  amoke,  are 
lighled,  in  order  to  alcm  the  (enemy,  previd* 
ed  the  mine  pevroitB  the  party  who  leave 
the  ball  aQ  eny  retreat  Sometimesinhiee 
are  dug  In  the  fle^  with  a  view  of  blow^ 
inf  tip  flueh  of  the  eneo^  ai  can  be  4  ** 
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Bd'to  the  spot  In^ndi  case,  a  rnnall'body 
of  men  must  soinotiities  be  placed  there, 
"Vk  order  to  induce  the  enemy  to  attack 
'them ;  these  are  sacrificed  with  the  enemy. 
Mizfc ;  an  excavation  for  obtaining  min- 
erals from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  llie 
mhiefals  are  found  in  vdns,  strata,  lumps, 
and  contain  gold,  silver,  platinii,  quickal- 
ver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  calamine, 
bismuth,  oobalt,  arsenici  manganese,  anti- 
mony, molybdene,  and  other  metallic  sub- 
stances  ;  also  sulphur,  brown-coal,  ])it- 
«oal,  bitumen,  alomrand  all  combinations 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  bases.  The 
mines  are  generally  denominated  from  the 
'substances  obtained  fh)m  them ;  for  in- 
stance, gold,  sihrer,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum, 
salt-mines,  &c.  We  must  distinguish,  1. 
the  mines  in  primitive  mountains ;  2.  those 
'  in  flcBtz  mountains ;  8.  those  in  alluvions. 
W  the  first  sort  the  most  important  are 
the  following  :~1.  The  mines  hi  the  Cor- 
diUerss,  in  Spanish  America.  There  are 
few  regions  so  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
ness in  minerals  as  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains. The  most  important  mines  are  the 
flBvermine^;  yet  there  are  also  several 

Kid,  quicksilver,  copper  and  lead  mines. 
Chue,  especially  m  the  province  of  Co- 
quimbo,  are  several  silver  and  some  im- 
portant copper  mmes.  The  richness  of 
the  silver  mmes  of  Potosi  (Buenos  Ayres) 
nay  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  over 
1300  millions  of  dollars  have  been  coined 
there  since  the  year  1545;  but  the  ores  are 
now  poor.  Copper,  lead  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter,  howev- 
er, in  beds  of  sand  or  clay,  from  which  it 
is  t>btained  by  washing.  ^On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chain,  in  a  low  plain,  are  the 
silver  minesof  Guantajaya,  famous  for  the 
large  lumps  of  solid  snver,  which  they 
fomeriy  furnished,  and  of  which  one 
weighed  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  Peru, 
there  are  40  districts  particularly  fomous 
for  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  Gold  is 
found  e^cially  in  the  provinces  of  Guai- 
las  and  Pata2,  and  silver  in  the  districts  of 
Guantajaya,  Pasco  and  Chota.  The  mines 
of  Pasco,  which  25  years  ago  produced 
more  thfn  two  miUions  of  dollars  yearly, 
had  been,  like  most  of  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, very  negligendy  managed,  till,  in  1816, 
miners  fivm  Ck»mwali  began  to  work  them 
by  means  of  steam-engines.  The  mines 
of  Ae  province  of  Chota  now  furnish 
about  42,000  pounds  troy  of  silver  eveiy 
year.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  Guanca- 
▼elica,  in  Peru,  Is  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
in  the  new  world.  In  the  province  of  Gu- 
antajaya, rock-salt  mines  also  are  found. 
Noith  of  the^noviiice  of  Chota,  the  Cor- 


dilleras are  not  so  rich  in  "metals.  In  New 
Grenada  there  are  several  silver  mines ;  at 
Aroa,  in  Caraccas,  a  copper  mine  exists^ 
which  yields  1400—1600  cvrt.  of  metal 
3reariy,  and  at  Santa  Fe  rock-salt  and  prt- 
coal  are  found.  Ahhougli  Mexico  con- 
tains various  metals,  venr  little  except  sil- 
ver has  been  obtained  urom  that  country 
Almost  all  the  mines  are  situated  iu  the 
Cordilleras,  and  consist  of  SOOO  pits^ 
which  comprise  4 — 5000  beds,  or  layeis, 
and  may  be  divided  into  eight  large  dis- 
tricts (reales),  beginning  from  the  south : — 
a.  the  district  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Mexico,  which,  besides  tho 
sflver  mines,  contains  the  only  gold  mine 
of  this  state ;  6.  the  district  of  Tasco,  50 
— ^70  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  c.  the  district  of  BiScania,  about 
50  miles  north-east  from  the  capital,  con- 
tains the  mines  of  Pachuco,  Real  del 
Monte,  Moran,  all  very  rich ;  tL  the  district 
of  Zimapan  contams,  besides  many  silver 
mines,  beds  of  lead  and  arsenic ;  e.  the 
district  of  Quanaxuato  contains  the  rich- 
est mines  of  Mexico,  and  among  others 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas 
and  Sombrerete.  This  district  produces 
half  of  all  the  silver  of  Mexico.  In  the 
nei^borhood  of  this  district  copper  mines 
are  also  worked,  yieldingj  annually  4000 
cwt.  There  are  also  inmeS  of  tin  and 
qoickrilver,  /  The  district  of  New  G«- 
licia,  where  the  rich  mines  of  Bolanosare. 
g.  The  district  of  Durango  and  Sonora. 
a  The  district  of  Chihuahua.  Besides 
the  mines  contained  in  these  districts, 
there  are  several  others  in  Mexico.  The 
working  of  dl  the  mines  of  Spanidl 
America  has  been  very  imperfecdy  car- 
ried on  until  the  present  times.  Some 
years  ago,  several  joint-stock  companies 
were  established  in  England  and  on  the 
Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
them  better.  Many  of  the  companies 
suffered  large  losses.  The  produce  of 
silver  in  Spanish  America  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  according  to 
A.  von  Humboldt,  was  3,^,153  maix^ 
about  2,096,970  lbs.  troy,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  about  31,120,000  dolku^.  Of  this 
sum,  Mexico  yielded  2,196,140  marcs ;  Pe- 
ru, 57^58  marcs ;  Buenos  Ayres,  463,096 
marcs,  and  Chile  25,957  marcs.  Gold  is 
principally  obtained  in  America  by  wash- 
ing. The  principal  gold- washings  are  on 
tlic  western  edde  of  the  Corduleras ;  in 
New  Grenada,  from  the  province  of  Bar- 
bacoa  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama;  in  Chile, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  eulf  of  Califor- 
nia ;  or  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  u[>per 
valleys  of  the  Amazon.  The  washings  of 
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N^w  Crrenada  iiko  fUrnish  pfotina.-^-(2. 
The  mines  of  Hungary,  including  those 
of  Transylvania,  and  of  the  fiannat  of 
Temeswarj  compose  four  ^reat  districts : — 
a.  the  north-western,  which  includes  the 
mines  of  Sckemnitz,  Kremnitz,  Kosnigs- 
berg,  Neusohl,  Schm(Blnitz,Bethler,  Rose- 
fiau,  &c^  which  chiefly  furnish  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead^  &c. ;  b,  the  north-eaist- 

,  era,  eontatning  the  mines  of  Nagybanya, 
Kapnick,  FelscBbanyn,  Wiszbanya,  Ola- 
posbanya  and  Olapos,  which  all  yield  gold, 
besides  the  mines  of  Marmarosch,  Which 
furnish  great  quantities  of  iron;  c  the 
eastern  mstricL  in  which  the  mines  of 
Nagyag,  Korosbanya,  Voeroespatak,  Boitza, 
Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Almas,  Porkura,  Bot- 
Bchum  and  Stonischa  deserve  notice, 
which  chiefly  furnish  gold  and  copper; 
near  Vayda-Huniad  and  Gyalar  are  im- 
portant iron  mines ;  <L  the  south-western 
district,  or  ttie  mines  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeswar,  yields  silver  and  copper  in  Ora- 
vitza,  Moldawa,  Szaska  and  Dogaaczka, , 
while  in  Dombrawaand  Ruchersberguron, 
quicksilver  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  Hu0- 
gory  contains  also  mines  of  pit-coal  and 
rock-salt,  the  latter  especially  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Marmarosch  and  the 
Nera.  The  whole  produce  of  Hungary 
amounts  to  5200  naarcs  (3250  lbs.  troy)  of 
gt)ld,  85,000  marcs  (53,125  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver,  36,000—40,000  cwt  of  copper, 
6--8000  cwt.  of  lead,  and  about  fiOjOOO 
cwL  6f  iron. — 3.  The  mines  of  the  Al- 

.  tai  moimtains  (q.  v.)  are  very  important ; 
they  constitute  the  districts  of  Kolyvan, 
Zmeof,  Tcherepano&kv,  Smeno^ky,  Ni- 
kolaisky,  Phiiipofsky,  &c«  with  a  yearly 
produce  of  upwards  of  3000  marcs  (1875 
lbs.  troy)  of  gold  (in  later  times,  more), 
60,000  marcs  (37,50a  lbs.  troy)  of  silver, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  copper, 
iron  and  lead. — L  The  mines  of  the  Urd 
(q.  V.)  are  dispersed,  at  different  distances, 
around  Ekaterinburg;  those  of  Tourinsky 
produce  about  20,0(K),  and  those  of  Gou- 
mechefsky  40,000  cwt.  of  copper  yearly. 
The  iron,  which  is  obtained  in  the  regions 
of  Balgodat  and  Keskanar,  amounts  to 
more  than  1,000,000  cwt  yearly.  Near 
Berezov,  500  marcs  (312  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold  were  formerly  produced;  but  the 
quantity  is  now  far  more  considerable. 
---5.  The  mines  of  the  Vosges  and  the 
Schwarzwald  f  Black-forestj.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  imt  iron  is  found ;  in  the 
latter,  silver,  at  Budenweiler,  Hochberg 
and  Wolfucb,  amounting  to  1800  marcs 
(1125  lbs.  troy);  at  the  first  of  these 
places,  moreover,  800  cwt  of  lead  are 
obtained  yeariy^  and  at  Wittictien,  cobalt ; 


beAdm  iroD  in  dMrant  plaoea-^^Tbe 
mines  of  the  Hartz :  a.  the  silver,  lead  and 
copper  mines,  ^lc^  of  the  Upper  Hartsk 
in  Uie  eniorons  of  the  tBining  towns  of 
Clausthal,  ZellerfeM,  Lautentiial,  Wilde- 
mann,  Grund  and  Andreasberg ;  h.  gold, 
alver  and  copper  mines,^  near  Gkelar; 
c.  copper  mines  lathe  neighbotiiood  of 
Lauterberg ;  d,  iron  mines  at  Laut^berg^ 
Walkenri^  Elbingefoda  and  Blankoi- 
bui^;  e.  silver,  leEid  and  iron  mines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  M&gdesprungi  annual 
produce,  about  10  m^rcs  (6|  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold,  30,000  marcs  (18,750  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver,  2000  ewt  of  copper,  50/)00  cwt  of 
lead,  30,000  cwu  of  litharge^  .200,000  cwt 
of  iron. — 7*  Mines  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany :  a.  in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge,  at 
the  towns  of  Freibctti;,  Marieubm^,  Aiiimi* 
bore,  Ebren&iedenKlorf,  Johanegecn^geii- 
stadt  Schneeberg,  annual  yielding  of 
52,000  marcs  (32,500  His.  tn>y )  of  silver ; 
at  Altenberg,  Gever,  EhrenfriedMsdoi^ 
Zinnwakl,  anmially  3 — 4000  cwt  of  tin ; 
at  Schneebei^,  annudly  8000  cwt  of  co- 
balt, 600  cwt  of  copper,  80,000  of  iron; 
h.  in  Bohemia:  aihrer,  at  ioadiimBtbad, 
Mies,  Przibram,  &&,  13,800  marcs  (6625 
lbs.  troy) ;  tin,  at  Scbakenwald,  &C.,  9000 
cwt ;  cobaltj  4000  cwt;  kad,  1800  cwt ; 
iron,  190^000  cwt ;  c  m  the  Ficfatelge- 
birge,  pnncipally  iron,  annually  about 
50,000  ewt ;  d,  in  Momvia,  at  Iglau,  &cu, 
4—5000  marcs  (2500-3125  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver;  e.  in  the  Riesengebirge,  at  Jauer, 
Kupferberg,  Reichenstein,  330  cwt  of 
copper,  560  cwt  of  smak ;  1900  cwt  df 
arsenic,  1200  cwt  of  sulphur,  20,000  cwt 
t>f  vitriol — 8.  Mines  in  the  middle  acid 
north-western  parts  of  France.  Those  at 
Villefort,  in  the  department  of  the  Loz^ 
yield  2000  cwt  of  lead,  and  1600  mares 
(lufH)  lbs.  troy)  of  silver;  at  Poullaouen 
and  Huelgoat,  m  Bretagne,  10,000  ewt.  of 
lead,  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy)  of  silver. 
— ^.  Mines  of  Great  Britain :  iron,  in 
Wales,  150,000  tons;  Shropi^ire  and 
Staffordshire,  180,000  tons;  Yorkshiro 
and  Derbyshire,  50,000  tons;  Scotland, 
20,000  tons;  total,  400,000  tons:  copper, 
10—11,000  tons:  lead,  m  Nortbumbev- 
hmd,  12,000  tons:  North  Wtdes  and 
Shropshire,  8000  tons;  Yorkshire,  4500 
tons;  Derbyshire,  ^KX)  tons;  Scotland, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  South  Wales,  3000  tons ; 
total,  31,500  tons:  tin,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  2800--^5000  tona— lOi  Mines  of 
Scandinavia;  Norway,  produces  1600 
marcs  (1000  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ;  at  Kong»- 
berg,  in  17^  40,000  marcs  (25,000  lbs. 
troy),  7200  cwt  of  copper,  140,000  cwt  of 
iron,  4000  cm.  of  smalt,  10,000  cwt  of 
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4cim ;  BtredttD,  g.  8Q»0  aiarcv  (1200— 
1875  R)6.  troy)  of  silver,  18—20,000  cwt.of 
copper,  l,500,00acwt.  of  iroik--rll»  Mines 
<if  the  Pyieneea:  these  aie  inagnificant, 
aod  iron  ooly  neec)  be  meotioBed. — 13. 
Mines  of  the  Alpss  they  are  not,  by  any 
inean%  proportioned  to  the  immense 
maaseB  oif  those  mounuiins;  the  «i]ver 
mineftof  Allemont,  in  Dauphin^  annually 
pcoduoe  2000  marcs (1250 lbs.  troy);  the 
noik  ounes  of  AUeranl,  in  the  department 
of  the  Is^re,  the  lead  and  silver  mine^ 
of  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  formerly  produced 
4000  owt  of  tead,  and  2500  marcs  (1562 
IbsL  troy)  of  silver  annually ;  the  iron  mines 
of  Coima  and  TraverseUe,  in  Piedmont, 
ansualiy  yield  upwards  of  200,000  cwt 
«f  iron  }  the  copper  mines  at  Falkenstein 
and  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  formerly  were 
of  imiMmanoe }  the  gold  mines,  at  Gastein 
«nd  Muerwinkel^  in  Saltzbui^,.  annuaUy 
^ield  118  marcs  (74  lbs.  troy)  of  gold ;  the 
iron  mines  in  Saltzburg  and  the  T}T(^ 
annnally  produce  60—70,000  cwt^;  the 
iron  minesr  iB  Stiria,  450,000  cwt ;  those 
in  Carinthffi,  260,000  cwt. ;  and  those  in 
Camiola,  100,000  cwt. ;  the  copper  mines 
M%  Schladming  in  Stiria,  at  Kirschdorf  in 
Carinthia,  at  Awdo  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  uid  at  Zamabor  in  Croatia,  fur- 
nish popper  containing  silver;  the  zine 
mines  at  Raibel  in  Carinthia,  annually 
produce  3400  cwt.;  the  lead  mines  at 
Villoch  and  Bleiberg,  ^c,  about  50,000 
cwt ;  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  about 
1500  cwt ;  the  rock-salt  mines,  at  Hallein, 
Berohtesgaden,  Aussee,  Ische^  Hallstadt, 
&>c.,  upwards  of  3,000^000  cwt  of  salt^ 
12.  Mines  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Ardetmes :  copper 
is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Rheinbrei- 
tenbach  and  Dillenbnig,  about  1200  cwt 
yearW;  lead  and  silver,  from  the  mines 
of  Holzapfel*  Pfingstwiese,  liSBwenbuig; 
Augstboeh,  Ehrenthal ;  €^  the  former, 
12,000  cwt;  c^  the  latter,  3500  marcs 
(2187  Iba  troy) ;  iron  of  an  excellent 
i|uality,  and  in  great  quantity,  is  procived 
in  the  Stahlberg,  in  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Siegen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn 
aod  Sayn,  at  Hohankirchen  in  Hesse,  on 
the  Uundsr&ck,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  Luxemburg,  &c. ;  calamine,  in 
the  vidnity  of  Limburg,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 14 — 15,000  cwt  yearly;  in  the 
liborfaood  of  Aix-k-Chapelle,  30 — 
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cwt ;  lead,  at  Vediinf  not  far  from  Na- 
mur,  4000  owt,  together  with  700  marcs 
(437  lbs.  troy  J  of  silven-^lS.  Mines  of  va- 
rious countries:  the  environs,  of  Nert- 
schioskoi  InBibeiia,  are  veiy  rich-in  us^ 
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<18,750--21,750  lbs.  troy)  of  silver.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
now  alipoet  exhausted;  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almadea  formerly  furnished 
20,000  cwt ;  the  lead  mines  only  are  still 
productive,  yieldiog  annually  more  than 
90,000  cwt  There  are  copper  mines  in 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  in  Turtary, 
in  tlie  islanda  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  Bar* 
Ibary,  Morocco,  Abyssinia,  &c. ;  tin  is 
produced  in  China,  Pegu,  the  peninsula 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Banc^  &C.,  ^in  the 
latter  country  alone,  70,000  cwt :  sine  is 
said  to  be  abundant  in  India;  quicksilver, 
in  China  and  Jopan  ;  Brazil  furnishes 
28,000  marcs  (17,500  lbs.  troy)  of  goki 
yearly,  which  is  more  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  country ;  Africa  at  least 
7000  marcs  (4375  lbs.  troy),  and  Southeni 
Asia  at  least  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) 
yearly.  The  island  of  Elba*  contains  a 
great  deal  of  iron. — II.  The  mines  in 
FloBt^  mountains  are  highly  important, 
above  aU,  the  coal  mine^— the  principal 
wealth  of  England — ^thls  coimtry  alone 
Aimishing  4OQfi00fi00  cwt;  France, 
20,000,000;  the  Netherlands  and  the 
counnries  along  the  Rhine,  62,000,000; 
Silesia^  6,000,000;  Saxony,  1,200,000; 
Austria,  680,000 ;  Bavaria,  320,000 ;  Han- 
over, with  the  rest  of  Germany,  6,000,000. 
The  gceater  part  of  the  iron  that  is  pro- 
cured in  England,  is  from  the  coaUmoun- 
tains.  The  same  is  the  case  in  other 
countries,  for  instance  in  Silesia.  The 
lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  annually  furnish  14— 
16^000  cwt  of  lead,  and  upwards  of  20,000 
cwt  of  lead  ore,  called  alqui/ouy  used  for 
glazing  earthen  ware,  are  in  Floetz  moun- 
tains ;  also  the  copper  mines  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Mann^ld,  at  Frankenberg,  Bieber 
and  Riegelsdorf  in  Hesse,  the  former 
yielding  10,000  cwt  of  copper  and  8000 
marcs  (50()0  lbs.  troy)  of  silver ;  the  ij^- 
portant  iron  mines  on  the  Stahlberg,  m 
the  Heesian  seignoiy  of  Schmalkalden ; 
the  lead  mines  at  Tarnowitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  annually  yiekUna  5300  cwt  of 
lead  and  1500  marcs  (^  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver;  the  calamine  and  zinc  mines,  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  Poland,  which  annually 
affoitl  80,000  cvrt  of  calamine  and  25,000 
cwt  of  zinc ;  the  zinc  mines  of  Eii^nd 
and  other  coimtries, ahready  mentioned; 
the  rock-salt  mines  in  the  southern  part 
of  Germany,  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic  in  France, 
at  VVielizka  and  Bochnia,  the  latter  afford- 
ing almost  2,000,000  cwt— HI.  Of  no  less 
Importance  is  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
alluvial  r^ons,    Platina,  the  greater  pact 
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Df  go\di  a  eonaiderM^^^puBaity  of  tin  and 
^D,  also  diamonds  and  most  of  the  other 
precious  stones,  are  concealed  in  0and.elayy 
&e.^d  obtained  bv  washing.(q.v.)  (Fortoe 
mineral  wealth  of  the  U.  States,  see  tnat  ar^ 
ele;  also  the  articles  on  the  separate  states, 
particularly  IlKhmSfJiSckif^ttn^aDd  MiBwurt^ 
for  lead,  and  Pennsybfama  for  coal,  &Ci) 

Mtnk^.  The  science  of  mining  in- 
cludes the  scientific  knowledge  reqaisite 
fbr  opening  and  working  mines,  as  well 
as  for  preparing  ores  for  use.  It  requires 
a  knowledge  of  mincralo^  and  geology 
(q.  v,\  and  of  the  difl^rent  processes 
requisite  in  mine  working,  for  searching 
after  usefhl  mhieralsy  bnnging  them  to 
the  surface,  mechantcuoUy  and  chemicalhr 
separating  them,  and  removing  all  difficut 
tles  that  occur  in  the  course  of  the'  work, 
the  sinking  of  shafls,  propping  up  the 
superincumbent  earth,  so  as  to  give  secu* 
rity  to  the  fniners,  &c.  This  security  is 
obuiined  partly  by  the  form  of  the  iMt& 
by  propping  with  stones,  by  suffering  pit- 
kira  of  stone  to  remahi  standing  b^  sup* 
ports  of  timber  or  masonry*  Minmg  al- 
so includes  the  building  of  machinery, 
the  preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting, 
or  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  use* 
less  minerals  fh>m  the  useful,  as  weH 
as  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  latter 
fiom  each  other.  The  preparation  of 
^le  ofe  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in 
breaking  asunder  ^e  larger  pieces,  and 
then  purif^g  them,  by  means  of  watei^ 
fiom  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them ;  in 
the  separation  of  the  coareer  aubstances 
fit>m  the  finer,  l^  means  of  a  sieve,  thai 
tnoves  up  and  down  in  water ;  in  the 
breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamping-milb, 
which  consist  either  of  hammers  or  iron 
tylinders,  driven  up  and  down,  and  ia 
the  separation  of  the  finely  interspersed 
metal  from  the  stone  or  earth,  with  which 
U  is  surrounded,  by  washing  the  broken 
Ore  in  troughs  or  on  indined  tables  crossed 
by  a  current  of  water;  the  bMvier  ore 
remains,  while  the  fighter  eartiiy  and 
stony  substances  are  cmed  away  by  the 
water.  Mining  also  indudes  the  fitud 
purification  of  the  ore,  by  means  of  acids^ 
ny  amalgamation,  by  fusion,  &c. 

Mining  ,^xtdemie9.  In  Germany,  where 
die  science  of  mining  had  its  origin,  acad- 
iemies  exist,  in  which  yoimg  men  are  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  mining,  and 
educated  as  superintendents  of  nunes, 
founderies  or  salt-works.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Such  academies  exist  at  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  at  Schcmnitz  in  Hungary,  at 
Petersburg^  at  Paris,  at  St.  Etienne,  ice. 
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MuiEALoer,  or  •tnt  NAnniAL  Hisro 
ET  or  THK  MliKRAL  KnfODOic,  ooumder 
ad  as  a  pure  science,  is  of  veiy  recefei 
date.  The  observations  made  at  first  rs* 
kted  simply  to  the  asefitiness  of  nahierak 
to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  was  no 
before  the  lapse  of  many  ages  that  tb^ 
came  to  be  investigated  on  aoconnt  or 
their  great  variety  and  the  4)eautifill  ar^ 
rangem^itB  of  which  they  are  susceptibiek 
The  opvKTa  and  fiercXXmv  of  Arinotloevince 
no  valuable  observations  on  the  part  of 
that  phUosoii^ar  conoeminrmjneralii,  and 
are  chiefly  mentioned  by  mm  beeanse  he 
believed  the  fimner  to  be  derived  fioaa 
the  efeoth,  and  the  laitt^  fhmi  water.  Tfaa 
allusions  to  mineral  substances  found  ia 
die  writings  of  Theophrasnis,  Ptiny,  Dio»> 
cOrides  aim  Galen  are  of  more  interest  ta 
the  antiquarian  and  philologist  than  to  the 
natural  historian.  No  attempt  to  dassiiy 
these  bodies  was  made  previotis  to  the  in- 
troduetion  of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians;  and  te  Avioeima  belongs  the 
merk  of  the  first  arrangement  Be  divid- 
ed minerals  into  stones^  metals^  sulphure- 
ous fbm\a  and  salts— a  division  which  waa 
^enerallv  adopted  by  thet^misls  of  those 
tmieei,  though  opposed  by  the  natunAstt^ 
who  eonfin^  -  tneir  investigatiODs  to  the 
cfaaraeteri  derived  fW>m  the  extemid 
Ibrms  of  minertds  and  thdr  supposed 
mediotnal  virtues)  but  without  deriving 
fh>m  them  any  just'  grounds  of  elassifica- 
ti<m.  According  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  vicious  methods  was  die  Science  of 
mineralogy  treated,  down  to  the  16ih  cen- 
tury, its  ctthtvators  eMier  implSeitiy  adopt- 
ing the  kleas  of  the  chemists,  or  announc- 
ing themselves  as  little  better  than  mera 
empirical  coUectora  of  curiosities.  Agric- 
ola  (who  vras  bom  in  1490,  and  died  in 
19S5)  directed  his  views  to  the  unitiDg 
these  two  daases,  though  he  inclined  more 
strongly  to  the  shle  of  the  scholiasts  than 
to  that  of  the  chemists.  AM  minerals  (cor* 
poraiMtnrmen)  ara  divide  by  him  into 
simple,  or  such  as  consist  of  hotnogeneoua 
Articles,  and  corhpotmded,  or  such  as  are 
rormed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  t^en  in  a 
mmeralogic^d  acceptation  of  the  lerma. 
^The  minerals  belonging  to  the  finrner  of 
th^se  divisions  are  fooi^  in  ibtn*  difilerent 
ibrms,v]z.  1.  Ifrro;  %  suceta  eontrOuw^ 
3.  lapis ;  4.  meUdhun,  'TVm  he  defines 
as  emuafoMt  quod  paUd  mettm  fMgt^ 
eumJturitMperanmhumorejmdex  quoettm 
fiierilmadefaehimJIihthmL  Tbeseeartfas 
he  divides  partly  according  to  some  extsr* 
nalt;hsraoCef%|iaiilyMBr  tMr  loodUsi^ 
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in  ^«aes  wbere  tbeir  mmfi»  ue  deri^od 
.  from  the  countries  or  places  io  wiiich  they 
are  found  :^ — iS^citf  eonereiua  est  corpus 
JbasiU  ticcum  e<  ^ubdurum^  quod  aqms  obt 
penum  aut  non  moUUur,  $td  lupneieU,  out, 
nmoUi^i  muUum  vd  pirigmtudw  diff^ 
m  Una,  vel  materia  ex  ipta  eonstoL  The 
ibsBils  of  this  class  Agncola  divided  into 
maera  and  fmguisu  The  former  consiaSf 
of  a  juice,  partly  mixed  with  earth  {salni' 
tntm)^  partly  with  metal  (chryMocoUot  arih 
go^Jerrugo,  c<8ni/eiim)t  pajtly  mixed  both 
with  earth  and  metal  (atramtfdiian,  sutori- 
urn,  aliunen^  &e.) ;  to  the  latter  he  refem 
aulphur,  bitumen,  sandarach,  and  auripig- 
mentum.  Th&  stones  are  die  third  class 
of  Agricola's  system.  Lapii  est  corvus 
fossUe  siccum  ei  diirum^  quod  vd  aqua  Ion' 
gin^Umpore  mxmolUt,  ignis  vehtmms 
9td!tgit  in  puU>enm ;  vel  nou  moUU  tmo^ 
sed  maximo  ignis  UquescU  colore.  The 
atones  are  subdivided  into  la^y  gemnus 
wuurmor,  And  saxum.  His  defimtion  of  met- 
als, being  his  fourth  class,  is  corpus  fosmU 
naiwrawiUaviidwn  vel  darviM  rnddem,  sed 
quod  ^iMt  liquescii  colore.  He  enuma- 
rates  10  metals.  The  last  class  of  Agrico- 
]a's  system  coofiprebends  mixed  and  com- 
pound fossils: — 1.  Mixturea  of  stones  and 
juices  (sueci)\  2.  of  earth  and  metal;  ^ 
of  stdne  and  metal ;  4.  of  juice,  stone  and 
jDoetaL  To  the  second  and  thinl  divisioDS 
he  refers  the  various  ores.  (A  translation 
of  Agricola's  system  mto  German  was 
published,  with  cousidemble  additions,  by 
Lehmann,  at  Freyberg,  in  1809.)  Most 
of  the  writers  on  mineralogy  who  suc- 
ceeded Agricola  until  the  imddle  of  the 
following  century  adapted  his  system,  oc- 
casionally making  some  trifling  alterations^ 
in  conformir^  to  the  slow  progjress  of 
obemistiy.  Beeher  (whose  Physica  SuXh- 
hrramea  was  published  in  1667)  made  the 
first  important  innovation  upon  the  classi- 
ficatiop  of  Agricola.  He  considered  wa- 
ter and  earth  as  the  remote^  and  vitreo4ia, 
inflammable  and  mineral  earths  (sal^sul- 
pkur,  mereurius)  as  the  proximate  constit- 
uent parts  of  all  minerals,  which  heac* 
cordingiy  anranged  under  three  classes; 
the  fim  comprehending  those  stones  ia 
which  the  vitreous  eami  constitutes  the 
priodpal  ingredieiit ;  the  second  and  third 
class  containing  the  substances  in  which 
the  two  remaining  earths  predominate. 
Bromelios,  who  publislied  a  book  entitled 
CataUigus.  Rerum  Curiosarwn  (Grotheii- 
buii^,  1688),  refenned  sulphur  and  the  ku- 
tnimnous  substances  Co  the  same  class, 
which  he  called  sulphurea  and  pinguia. 
Magnus  von  Bromel,  a  Swede,  who  was 
^  Ifae  pupil  of  %eEfaaave,  published  a  systan 
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of  mmenilegv-^JHMhiv  iU  I^msce^  sat 
MneraUeTy  a(c  (Stocluiolm,  1730),  in 
which  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  all 
the  improvements  made  by  his  predece»* 
sore,  but  also  propose^  a  new  chemical  d>> 
vision  of  stony  substances  into  such  as  are 
refractory  (ampi),  or  cak^nable,  or  vkrea- 
cible  in  the  nre,  to  which  were  added  the 
flf  ured  stones  {Jiguratt^  After  Von  Brom- 
el the  great  Swedish  reformer  ia  natural 
history  appeared,  whose  admirable  view* 
respecting  the  philosophy  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  contributed  more  to  the 
perfecHon  of  our  science  than  the  laboia 
of  all  who  preceded  him ;  and  yet  linna^ 
US  appears  to  have  possessed  but  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  minerals,  but  the  com- 
plete success  with  which  he  applied  the 
method  of  natural  history  to  the  vegetabia 
kingdom  rendered  it  easy  for  subsequent 
aatunUists  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
mineral  kinf^dom.  Lianeeus,  too,  has  thf 
merit  of  calhng  the  attention  of  naturalists 
to  the  impoitant  characters  derived  froiik 
the  diversity  of  crystallization.  Mineralr 
oay,  however,  remained,  fiom  the  time  of 
Ltnneeus  to  that  of  Werner,  almost  exelu« 
lively  in  the  hands  of  chemists,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  reguded  the  science  in  no 
other  Ught  than  as  an  appendage  of  chero- 
isuy,  and  who,  while  they  degraded  all 
regard  to  the  natural  properties  of  min^ 
mib,  believed  that  cheniical  knowled||a 
was  alone  capable  of  a£fording  the  bana 
of  the  dassification,  nomenclature  and  dt* 
anosis  of  the  imneral  kingdom.  To  thia 
efaas  of  the  cidtivBtors  of  mineralogy  ba^ 
lonced  Henkel,  Pott,  Walieriua  and  Croo* 
BtedL  In  1774^  Werner  pofolidied  hja 
work  On  the  external  Properties  of  Mine- 
rals ( Fon  den  Sussem  Kemaeiehen  der  fhs^ 
sHien) — a  work  of  great  meist  and  value  at 
that  juncture,  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten^ 
tion  of  naturalists  to  the  only  correct 
method  of  arrivkig  at  a  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  nature.  The  external  oImuv 
actere  of  minerals  had  before  been  almoat 
whollv  neglected ;  in  this  work  they  were 
descrwed  with  uncommon  nnnutenesa, 
though  they  were  employed  by  him  in  his 
system  without  a  just  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive importanoe.  The  greatest  defee^ 
however,  in  the  views  of  Werner  arose 
from  his  reluctance  to  ascertain  the  prc^ 
ertiee  of  flCkinerals  through  the  aid  of  in- 
strumeitfs.  He  aearc^  availed  himself 
of  any  other  means  than  such  as  were  de- 
rived duecdy  thnnuih  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  tongue.  Henoe  thoae  characters, 
dependinff  upon  the  value  of  an^es  and 
different  degrees  of  hardness  and  n)ecifie 
gravity,  and  which  are  new  acknowfedgod 
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to  beof  the  higfawt  yaloe  In  iniiieffdogy, 
were  turned  to  comparatively  Iktle  ac- 
count. For  a  knowledge  of  Werner^ 
iryrstem  of  mineralM^y,  we  are  indebted  to 
his  translation  of  Cronstedt's  mineralogy 

ito  which  be  subjoined  notes),  to  his  cata- 
ogue  of  the  mineral  collection  of  M .  Pabst 
Ton  Chain,  aiul  to  several  memoirs  in  the 
Bergmannisdu  JoumaL  In  addition  to 
these  sources,  several  expositions  of  his 
system  have  been  made  by  his  pupils,  the 
l>est  of  which  is  that  pubhshed  by  profes- 
■or  Jameson.  Theiimdamental  pnociple 
laid  down  by  Werner  io  the  classiticacioii 
of  minerals,  m  their  natural  c^ai^t  which 
be  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  their  component  parts.  These 
he  distinguishes  into  essential  and  acci* 
dental  component  parts,  of  the  former  of 
which  only  does  he  take  notice  in  his  ar^ 
fangcment.  The  essential  component 
parts  are  subdivided  into  predominant  and 
characteristic  ones,  and  generally  the  char- 
acteristic happen  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
the  predominant  constituents.  His  classes 
are  tour,  which  are  founded  on  what  be 
calls  the^  Jundamtntal  emutUuent  parts^ 
viz.  the  earthy,  saline,  inflammable  and 
tnetallic,  each  class  belmg  named  after  that 
fundamental  constituent  pait  which  pre- 
dominates in  and  characterizes  it  Thus 
he  derivea  his  classes  of  earths,  salts,  in- 
flammables and  metals.  These  classes  are 
subdivided  into  genera,  which  are  found- 
#d  upon  4he  variety  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  minerals  comprehended  in 
each  class,  there  being  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  predominating,  or,  at  least,  char- 
acteristic constituent  parts  discovered  in 
their  mixture.  But  neither  Werner  nor 
his  pupils  have  been  very  strict  in  adher* 
ing  to  this  rule  for  the  formation  of  tlie 
genera,  these,  as  vi^ll  as  the  species^ 
having  more  frequendy  been  established 
bv  them  upon  the  natural  instead  of  the 
chemical  pinopertiea  Werner's  system 
was  essentially  deficient  in  respect  to  uni* 
ty,  in  consequence  of  the  regard  which  he 
allowed  to  the  chemical  rdations  of  min- 
ends,  and,  like  those  which  preceded  his 
time,  it  was  rather  a  mixture  of  chemistiy 
and  mineralogy  than  the  repredentation 
of  a  pure  science, — an  objection  which 
ap[>lies  with  scarcely  undiminished  force 
to  the  next  great  ^rstem,  which  was  pre* 
sented  to  tiie  nunemlogical  world  by 
Haiiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre»> 
ent  century.  Mineralogy,  however  is  un- 
der immense  obiigadons  to  the  abb^  Haiiy 
for  his  researches  respecting  the  geomet*> 
rieal  character  of  nunerals.  His  labors^ 
connected  with  ci7fltAll<%tapby,  gave  an 


entirely  new  mipcct  to  ^  science,  and 
communicated  to  its  results  a  degree  of 
that  precision  and  certainty  which  belong 
to  geometry.  Still  his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  hisnmr  pre- 
vented him  fhirn  remedying  the  fkmta  of 
his  predecesBorBL  His  system,  like  that  oi 
Werner,  is  founded  upon  two  science^^ 
and  censequendy  wants  the^order,  the 
oounexion  and  conastency  of  parts  which 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  science.  He  de- 
flnes  a  species  in  mineralogy  to  be  **  an  as- 
semblage of  bodJes,the  integrant  moleculeB 
of  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  same  compontion."  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  Haiiy's  system  is  taken  from 
his  TraiU  dt  Mwiralogit  (Paris,  1823):— 
Class  I.  Free  acids.  Class  JL  MetaOie 
snbstanoaes,  but  destitute  of  a  metallic  ap« 
pearance.  This  class  contuns  eight  gen- 
era, viz.  lime,  barytes,  strontites,  magne- 
sia, alumine,  potadb,  soda,  and  ammonia ; 
and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  con- 
ning of  one  order  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  silex  in  all  its  compounds,  and 
which  embraced  a  larger  number  of  spe^ 
cies  than  the  whole  ctess  to  which  it  isap- 
pended.  Class  JIL  Tnie  metallic  sub- 
stances. This  class  contains  IB  geneiv, 
characterized  by  the  different  metaJa. 
Class  IF.  Unmetallic  combustible  sub- 
stances.— In  proceeding  to  notice  thelabotB 
of  professor  Mobs,  we  come  to  an  era  in 
the  history  of  minendogical  science.  This 
emiueiu  philosopher,  no  less  distinguished 
as  a  cultivator  of  the  mathematics  than  of 
mineralogy,  published  at  Dresden,  in  1829^ 
his  Grundriss  der  Mtneralogie,  a  work  re- 
plete with  new  and  philosophical  views 
of  our  science.  His  nrst  object  is  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  mineralogy,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it  a  variety  of  foreign  mattef 
belonging  to  other  sciences,  which  had 
before  rendered  it  a  heterogeneous  tnasB 
of  information,  incapable  of  derivation 
from  constant  principles  by  any  regular 
process  of  reasoning.*  He  then  proceeds 
to  develope  the  science  under  the  ftdlow- 
ing  beads  :^ — 1.  terminology  ;  2.  theory 
of  the  system ;  3.  nemendatuie ;  4  char- 
acteristic; 5.  physiography.  Under  the 
firBt  of  these  be  explains  those  propertied 
of  mi  (tends  which  roatrif^  no  cbange» 
either  in  the  propertied'  themselves,  or  in 
the  sulistaQces  which  possess  them  during 
their  observation  or  examination,  and 
which  properties  abne  ibrm  die  object  of 
considefation  in  mineralbgy,  viewed  aa  a 
pure  science.  They  had  before  been 
treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  exr 
temal  or  physical  characters,  though,  from 
the  straw  which  had  been  Udt  upon  cheoft- 
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ica]  charactenB,  the  greater  peat  of  them  tpRated  of  in  the  most  pyecise  maimer,  tbe 
hod  been  but  very  imperfectly  deterinin-  previous  neglect  of  whicii  had  involved 
ed ;  and  thi9  part  of  the  subject  in  called  the  science  in  numerous  important  errorai 
ienmnology,  because,  besides  the  general  But  one  of  the  greatest  improvement^  un- 
investigation  of  those  properties,  it  em-  der  this  head  was  the  establishment  of  an 
bmces  also  the  explanations  of  (lie  exprea-  accurate  scale  for  the  deereeso^  hardness, 
sions  which,  for  the  sake  of  precision,  are  Thia  viras  effected  by  cbooang  a  cenaia 
•  used  in  a  determinate  and  peculiar  sense.  numberofsuitablemineralB,  of  which  eve- 
Decomposed  and  impeifectly  formed  miiih  ry  preceding  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 
erols,  or  those  which  are  destitute  of  sev-  follows  it,  while  the  former  does  not 
eru|  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  these  scratch  the  latter;  and  the  degrees  of 
bodies,  arc  not  regarded  as  !<uitable  objects  hardness  are  expressed  by  means  of  nuqir 
for  the  cousidenuion  of  the  science  ;  in  bers  prefixed  to  the  difierent  individuab 
which  re6|>ect  they  are  treated  hke  mutt-  of  the  scale.  Thus 
toted,  defective  or  monstrous  plapts  or  i  expresses  the  hardness  of  talc; 
animals  in  botany  and  zoology.    And  m  ^  '=^f*''«^  " ''"    "  "^      ^Dsum  • 

order  to  study  the  productions  of  themio-  « iffl^,..,!  «%•.*. 

eral  kingdom  in  their  purest  state,  Mobs  ^  •  •  —  •  •  : •  •  ^^j^^^^' 

takes  notice  of  tliose  properties  which  be-  r !?  ^Jj*   . 

long  to  minerals  occurring  in  single  indi»  « '  *    f  Wsnar* 

viduals,  separately  from  tlioso  which  be-  m - miarte' ' 

long  to  sevci^  iiidividutUs  of  tlie  same  q  ' tonaz  • ' 

quality,  formed  in  a  common  space*  one  ^ ^iri,n'/iiff« . 

being  the  support  of,  or  at  least  contigu-  \' 5'JI.^^j     ' 

ous  to,  the  other,-of  die  formerof  winch  ^" .;  ' diamond. 

only  does  he  make  use  in  (he  determina-  The  second  gen^ml  head  under  which 

tion  of  the  species,  while  he  j>ays  no  at-  mineralogy  is   developed,   accordinff  to 

tention  to  the  profierties  of  minerals  com^  Mobs,  is  the  theory  or  the  etystem,  which 

posed  of  individuals  belonging  to  differ*  contains  the  reasoninff  or  philosophic^ 

eiit  species  (mixed  minerals),  tliese  last  part  of  the  science.    It  determines  the 

falling  within  tlie  province  of  geology,  idea  of  the  species ;  fixea  the  principle  of 

This  is  a  distinction  of  the  highest  impor-  claa^ification ;  and  upon  the  idea  of  the 

taiice  and  utility,  in  rendering  all  the  de-  species  it  founds,  according  to  this  princi- 

partments  of  mineralogy  mutually  consis-  pie,  the  ideas  of  the  genus,  the  order,  and 

tent,  though  one  which  had  been  almost  the  class;  and  lastly, by  af^lying  all  theae 

wholly  disregarded  by  all  his  predecessor^  ideas  to  nature,  the  outline  of  the  system 

According  to  this  system,  the  individual  thus  constructed  isfuitiished  with  itscon- 

of  the  muieral  kingdom,  or  the  simple  tents,  in  conformity  to  our  knowledge  of 

mineral,  is  the  sole  object  of  mineralogV)  the  productions  of  nature,  as  obtamed 

and  the  natural  pi'0()eities  of  the  simple  from  immediate  inspection.    The  idea  of 

mineral  are  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  this  the  species  ia  here,  for  the  first  time,  sci** 

science,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention,  entifically  obtained,  and  is  founded  upon 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  allinfor-  all  the  series  of  natural  p^iperties  without 

mation  thus  derived  must  be  of  one  kind,  the  introduction  of  any  considerations  fbr« 

and  conseqaeiitly  its  aggregate  couforma-  eign  to  natural  history,  which  had  proved 

ble  to  the  logical  idea  of  a  science.    Mobs  the  source  of  the  contamination  that  the 

has  pardcularly  distinguished  himself  in  science  had  before  suffered  £rom  heteroge^ 

treating  of  that  part  of  terminology  which  neous  principles.  The  principle  of  classi- 

n-lates  to  the  regular  forms  of  minerals,  fication  consists  in  the  resemblance  of 

The  fundamental  foniis,  from  which  he  natural  properties,  since  in  every  science 

derives    all  the  occurring  forms  among  tlie  classification  must  rest  upon  such  rela^ 

minerals,  are  hut  four  in  numl)er,  viz.  the  tions  as  are  objects  of  the  science.    On 

scalene  four-sided  pyramid,  the  isosceles  the  different  decrees  of  resemblance  ore 

four-sided  pyramid,    the  rhombohedron,  founded  the  higher  ideas  of  the  theory  of 

and  the  hexahedron ;  and  the  geometrical  the  system.     An  assemblage  of  species 

constructions  by  which  he  illustrates  the  connected  by  the  highest  degree  of  natu- 

simple  forms  capable  of  appearing  in  the  ral-historical  reseml^ance'  is  termed  a  t^" 

individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  nus ;  an  assemblage  of  similar  genera  an 

or  which  may  produce  combinations  with  order ;  of  similar  orders  a  doM ;  and  the 

one  anodier,  entitle  him  to  the  first  rank  collection  of  these  ideas  conformably  to 

as  a  crysuiUographer.    The  natural-histor-  the  degree  of  their  generality,  and  applied 

ictd  propertiff  of  compound  minerals  lur^  to  the  productions  of  the  minerai  king 
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^om,  eondtutesthe  miiMtai  wytltnu  The 
Aineial  Byslem  is  therefore  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  natitnd  resemblance  as 
t^bservsble  in  the  minerai  kingdom,  or 
€f  the  connexion  eshibHshed  by  nature 
among  its  products  by  means  of  this  re- 
iemblance.  For  this  reason  it  is  called 
the  nakuiU  s^stetn,  because,  in  Ihct,  it  ex- 
presses nature  in  this  very  remarkable  re- 
lation. The  third  idea  Of  the  science,  as 
developed  *by  Mobs,  is  its  ndmenelature, 
v^ioh  relates  to  the  connexion  of  its  uni- 
ties with  certain  words,  through  which  the 
ideas  and  representations  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed as  to  be  conveniently  applied  in 
writing  aud  speaking.  Nothmg  is  better 
calculated  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  of 
the  atuation  in  which  naineralogy  had  be- 
fore been  placed,  than  the  considecation 
of  its  former  nomenclature,  and  of  the 
method  employecl  in  giving  new  names. 
Those, were  regarcled  as  the  best  which 
had  no  signification,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
fiequeney  with  which  designations  were 
ado|)ted  derived  fit>m  colors,  persons,  local- 
ities, and  other  accidental  circumstances; 
Imd,  as  respects  those  names  which 
leferred  to  ^e  connexion  of  the  diflferent 
mitterais  in  regard  to  their  resemblance, 
these  were  still  mbre  objectionable,  since 
die  connexion  expressed  by  them  was  ei- 
ther enthely  incorrect,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  the  system  in  which  the  names 
were  appHed.  The  ndmenclative  there- 
fyn,  required  to  be  wholly  remodelled, 
none  deserving  of  the  name  having  before 
existed,— the  reason  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  that  mineralogy  had  not  before 
bc»n  treated  as  a  science,  but  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  various  kinds  of  information,  a 
Sort  of  mixture  which  would  admit  every 
kind  of  knowledge  to  be  introduced,  and 
in  which  nothing  could  be  placed  wrong, 
because  in  such  a  disposition  there  could 
be  no  order.  The  order  is  the  highest 
idea  expressed  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Hobs,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  nmnos 
of  the  ordere  he  has  invented  but  two 
which  are  entirely  new,  having  employed 
as  many  designations  from  ancient  mine- 
ralogy as  would  answer  the  purpose.  The 
names  receive  their  signification  in  agree- 
ment with  the  ideas  of  the  orders ;  thtis 
fyriUs  embraces  the  minerals  hitherto 
called  by  that  name.  A  mineral  which 
inay  with  propriety  bear  the  name  of  a 
meld  must  really  be  a  metal,  or  it  must 
present  the  properdes  peculiar  to  metals. 
Micangnifies  a  mineral  which  may  be 
cleaved  with  fecility  into  thin,  shining 
laminse ;  the  order  mica  therefore  contains 
only  suchspecies  m  preeeut  deavage  in  m 


high  degree  of  perftctioD.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  a  compound  name,  (bmied  by 
eonnectuig  another  word  with  the  name 
of  the  order.  Tims  we  have  lead  glanct^ 
augite  spar,  iron  pyrites.  The  generio 
name  also  refers  xo  the  properties  of  the 
genus,  and  expresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
seme  striking  feature  of  its  resemblauce  * 
with  other  bodies.  Sucb  is  the  name  gar- 
nd-hUnde.  The  genus  designated  by  this 
name  belongs  to  the  order  blende ;  the  in- 
dividuals which  it  contains  very  often  look 
like  goiTiet  The  denomination  of  the 
species  is  produced  by  the  nearer  restric- 
tion of  the  generic  name  by  an  adjective. 
The  adjective  with  which  the  species  is 
designated  within  its  genus  is  taken  from 
its  natural  properties,  and  in  general  refen 
to  one  of  those  properties  of  the  species 
which  is  most  useful  in  distinguishing  it 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genus; 
hence  the  systems  of  crystallization  and 
the  relation  of  cleavage  are  the  most  fre- 
quently employed^— examples  of  which 
are  hexaliedral,  prismatic,  rbombohedral 
iron  pyrites  ;  rbombohedral,  octahedral, 
dodecahedral,  prismatic  iron  ore,  &.C.— ^ 
The  great  advantage  of  the  systematic 
nomenclature  is,  that  the  names  produce 
an  image  of  tlie  objects  to  which  they  refer, 
which  the  trivial  nomenclature  can  never 
do ;  for  example,  if  we  hear  the  name 
veritonwus  Ukunwn  ore,  and  have  only^an 
idea  of  the  order  ore,  this  at  once  wiH 
produce  a  general  image  of  the  species^ 
which  will  be  still  more  restricted  if  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  genus  titanium 
ore ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  hear 
the  name  rulUey  and  do  not  know  the  spe- 
cies itself  to  which  it  belongs,  we  never 
can  imagine  any  thing  like  a  representa- 
tion of  the  object,  though,  for  tlie  rest,  our 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  may  be  very 
extensive.  The  termiuofogy,  the  theoiy 
of  the  system,  and  the  nofn4^uclatiu*e,  form 
the  constituents  of  theoreticul  miueralogy. 
Practice,  or  llie  application  of  it  to  uaiure, 
requires  the  characteristic,  tlie  object  of 
which  is,  to  furnish  us  with  the  peculiar 
terms  or  marks,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  objects  firom  each  other,  so  for 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  ideas  es- 
tablished by  the  theory  of  the  system.  In 
order  to  fiiid  the  tiame  of  a  mineral  when 
Its  properties  are  ascertained,  we  make 
use  of  the  characteristic^  which  consists 
of  an  assemblage  of  general  ideas,  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  system,  and  expressed  hy 
single  distinctive  marks.  with  these 
ideas  are  connected  the  names  and  de- 
nominations as  for  as  the  nomenclature 
exteods  and  reqiuresi  act  aUbve  the  oirder 
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nor  oeJow  the  spedes;  and  tfeey  are  by 
3egree8  transfeired  to  the  individual,  m 
proportion  as  it  enters  within  the  compass 
of  those  general  ideas.  The  characteris- 
tic is  only  useful  when  we  have  the  n)io- 
era]  in  our  hands,  and  is  not  to  be  studied 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  since  the  characters 
of  its  cbisses,  onlers,  genera  and  species, 
consisting  of  nnffle  marks  or  properties,, 
are  not  calculated  to  jtroduce  representa- 
tions or  images  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer.  Pkpiograpky^  the  last  head 
of  soientifiic  minerak>gy,  consistB  of  the 
assentbhige  of  the  general  descriptions, 
and  is  intended  to  produce  a  distinct  im- 
aj^  of  minerals.  We  cannot,  by  its  as- 
sistance, find  the  place  of  a  given  mineral 
in  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  recog- 
mse  it ;  for  it  is  independent  of  that  con- 
nexion, among  minerals,  upon  which  the 
system  is  founded.  Mobs  was  the  first 
writer  who  drew  the  line  between  the 
determinative  and  the  descriptive  ports  of 
mineralogy — a  distinction  which  is  of  the 
umiost  conseouence  to  the  perfecdon  of 
the  science.  The  fbregoing  heads  or  de- 
nartments  of  mineralogy  are  all  equally 
important  and  indispensable  for  confer* 
ring  upon  the  science  tlie  character  of  a 
whole,  though,  in  the  application  of  the 
science,  the  parts  are  used  separatelv,  and, 
in  a  measure,  independently  of  each  oth- 
er, according  to  the  object  in  view.  Those 
who  wish  to  determine  an  individual  oc* 
curring  in  nature,  will  find  the  character- 
istic the  most  important  department,  fi)r 
neither  of  the  others  can  be  of  the  least 
use  to  them ;  while  those  who  intend  to 
arrive  at  a  general  conception  of  the 
species  from  knowing  its  name,  or  one 
of  the  individuals  bebngmg  to  it,  will  find 
tfaeir  views  forwarded  only  bv  the  physi- 
ography; for  neither  the  cbaracteristie 
nor  any  other  department  of  mineralogy, 
contains  any  information  answering  the 
purpose  in  view.  Mineralogy,  thus  de- 
veloped, flilfils  per^tly  the  demands 
which  natural  history  makes  of  its  severel 
departments^  But  it  enables  us  to  ansvror 
no  quesdon  which  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  natural  history.  Nobody  will  ever  be 
able  to  infer  fiiom  the  mere  natmnl-his^ 
torica]  coiifflderadon  of  a  minend,  aw 
dnng  with  regard  to  its  cheinioal,  geologt- 
ea),  or  economical  properties.  TSie  nat- 
ural history  system  has  its  provinces  ex- 
acdy  determined,  within  which  it  serves 
every  purpose,  but  admits  of  no  applica- 
tion ifrithout;  and  tiiese  commendable 
properties  are  conferred  upon  mineralogy, 
18  ttie  naitiinlhiaKNy  of  the  iniim»l  king* 
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dbm,  solely  by  inAiiig  it  coifuipepd  t^ 
the  philosophical  idea  of  a  science.  It 
contains  merely  natural-historical  infor- 
mation; L  e.  such  as  proceeds  fitmi  « 
comparison  of  natural-historical  pviJMV^ 
ties,  and  all  the  rest  is  foreign  toJt.  The 
developement  of  the  virhole,  in  its.  sin^ 
departments,  is  in  itself  systematical.;  imd- 
what  it  contains  of  real  systems,  the  i^s* 
tems  of  crystallization,  and  the  minerai 
system  itself,  really  deserve  that  name; 
because  they  are  the  result  of  the  applica<- 
tion  of  one  smgle  idea  to  the  whole  codh^ 
mss  of  a  certain  kind  of  information* 
The  science  itself  forma  a  vidiple,  being; 
intimately  connected  in  aQ  its  depart- 
ments, and  strictly  separated  from  ell 
other  sciences,  which  is  a  necessarr  con- 
sequence of  a  systematic  mode  of*^  treat- 
ment The  method  employed  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  on  that  very  account,  it  is  immiH 
table ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  thai, 
other  methods,  compounded  of  dinerent 
principles,  from  the  want  of  consistency 
prevailing  in  their  different  departmental 
will  finally  also  be  reduced  to  this  method 
We  conclude  our  abstract  of  the  system 
of  Mobs,  by  presenting  the  reader  a  list 
of  his  genera,  as  represented  in  the  trane-; 
lation  of  the  Chrundrise  der  Mmerologief 
by  Haidinger  (Edinburgh,  1635). 

CLASS  L 
Order  1. — Oaa. 

OenercL    1.  Hydrogen.    3.  Atmospherie 
air. 

Orper  2,-— Water. 

Genus.    1.  Atmospheric  water. 

Order  a-^cid 

iSenera.    L  Carbonic  acid,     2.  Munat^t 

ic  acid.    3,  Sulphuric  acid.  4.  Boracic 

acid.    5.  Arsemc  acid. 

Order  i^—SoU. 
Genera^  1.  Natron  salL  2»  Glaubers^ 
db  Nitre  salt.  4.  Rock  salt.  5.  Ammo- 
niac salt.  6.  Vitriol  salt.  7.  Epsom 
salt  8.  Alum  salt  9.  Borax  salt 
10.  Brythine  salt 

CLASS  U. 
Order  1. — Hfdoide* 
Genercu    1.  Gypsum  haloids.    2.  Crvrone 
haloide.    a  Alum  haloide.    4.  Fluor 
haloide.    5.  Calc  hfdoide. 

Order  2. — BcaryU. 
Oemra.    1.  Parachrose  baryte.    2.  Zine 
baryte.    9.  8cheelium  balyte.    4.  Hal 
baryieu    &  Laadbaiyta. 
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€!^us.    1.  Pearl  kerate. 
Ord£R  4. — McdackiU, 
QtnertL    1.  Stapfayline  mllacbite.    2l  Li- 
rocone  malachite.    3.  Olive  malachite. 
4.  Azure  malachite.    5.  Emerald  mal- 
achite.   6.  Habrooeme  mahichtte. 

Order  5. — Mica. 
Genera,     1.  fiuchlore  mica.     2.  Cobalt 
mica.    3.  Ieoq  mica.    4.  Ghnphite  mi- 
ea«    5.  Talc  mica.    6w  Pearl  mica. 

Order  6. — Spar. 

Genera.    1.   Schiller  spar.     2.  Disthcne 

spar.    3.  Triphane  spar.     4.  Dystome 

q>ar.    5.  Kouphone  spar.    6.  PetaJiue 

^lar.     7.  Feld  spar.     8.  Augite  spar. 

.  9.  Azure  fspar. 

Ori>er  7.^^Gem. 

Genera.  I.  Andalusite.  2.  Corundum. 
3.  Diamond.  4.  To|>az.  6.  Emerald. 
6.  Quartz.  7.  Aximite.  8.  Chrysolite. 
9.  Boracite.  10.  Tourmaline.  11.  Gar- 
net   12.  Zircon.    13.  Gadoliliite. 

Order  8. — Ore, 

Genera.  1.  Titanium  ore.  2.  Zinc  ore. 
3.  Copper  ore.  4.  Tin  ore.  5.  Schee- 
lium  ore.  6.  Tantalum  ore.  7.  Ura- 
nium ore.  8.  Cerium  ore.  9.  Chrome 
ore.  10.  Iron  ore.  11.  Manganese 
ore. 

Order  9.^-MeidL 

Getiera.  1.  Arsenic.  2.  Tellurium.  3. 
Antimony.  4.  Bismuth.  5.  Mercury. 
6.  Silver.  7.  Gold.  8.  Platina.  9. 
iron.    10.  Copper. 

Order  10. — Pyriles. 
Genera.     1.  Nickel  pyrites.     2.  Arsenic 
pyrites.     3.   Cobalt  pyrites.     4.   Iron 
pyrites;    5.  Copper  pyrites. 

Order  11. — Glance. 
Genera.  1.  Copper  glance.  2.  Silver 
glance.  3.  Lead  glance.  4.  Telluri- 
um glance.  5.  Molybdenum  glance.  6. 
Stismuth  glance.  7.  Antimony  glance. 
8.  Melane  gtanee. 

Order  \%—BUnde. 
Genera,     1.   Glance  blende.     2.  Garnet 
blende.     3.  Purple  blende.     4.  Ruby 
blende. 

Order  13. — Svlphur. 
Genus,  L  Sulphur. 

CLASS  III. 

Order  1. — Resin. 

Gemm,    h  Maii^iOKie  naau 


Order  2.— CM. 
Genus.    1.  Mineral  coal 

Among  the  works  on  mineralogy,  the 
following  are  worthy  of  notice :  JYaiU  dt 
Mineralogie,  par  A.  Brongniarl  (Paris, 
1807);  a  Familiar  Introducdon  to  the 
Study  of  Crystalloffraphy,  by  Henry 
James  Brooke  {^jondon,  1823) ;  an  Ele- 
mentary Introduction  to  the  Knowleilge 
of  Minendogy,  &c.,  by  WiHtam  Phillips 
(London,  l&S) ;  Handbuch  der  Minertdo' 
gie,  von  C.  A.  &  Hf^jnunm  (Frieberg, 
1811,  and  continued  by  A.  Breitbaupt); 
l^ohs's  System  of  Mineralogy,  translaied 
by  William  Haidinger  (Edinbuigb,1825}; 
TraiU  de  OyHaUographU,  par  M.  VMU 
lfe%(Paris,1822);  TraiU  de Mnh-alogie, 
var  M.  MbU  Ha&y  (Paris,  1822] ;  Handr 
owk  der  Oryktognosie^  von  Koai  Casar  von 
Leonhard  (Heidelberg,  1826j;  Brewster's 
Treatise  on  Muieralogy  (Edinburgh,  1827) ; 
Die  Minercdogie  der  A.  Harimenn  (Ilme- 
nau,  1829).  The  study  of  minerals  has 
received  considerable  attention  during  tiie 
last  twenty  years,  in  the  U.  States,  though, 
fbr  the  most  part,  that  atlendon  has  hSesa 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  localities  and 
the  formation  of  cabinets.  Already  we> 
have  discovered  nearly  all  the  species 
found  in  other  quaiters  of  the  globe,  as 
may  be  noticed  by  constdting  the  difierent 
atticles  in  the  department  of  mineralogy 
in  this  work;  and  several  entirely  new 
species  have^bcen  added  to  the  science 
by  American  minerakigists.  The  only 
con^derable  work  upon  the  science  wliicn 
has  as  yef  appeared  in  the  U.  States  ia 
that  of  professor  Cieaveland,  and  which 
was  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
systems  of  Brongniart  and  Hatty.  It  baa 
iiasoed  through  two  editions,  and  its  author 
IS  now  undenttood  to  be  preparing  an 
improved  edition  for  the  press. 

Mineral  Waters  are  those  waters 
which  contam  such  a  proportion  of  for- 
eign matter  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
conmion  use,  aini  give  them  a  sensible  fla- 
vor and  a  specific  action  upon  the  animal 
economy.  They  are  very  various,  both  in 
their  composition  and  temperature,  and» 
of  course,  m  their  effect  upon  the  system ; 
they  are  generally,  however,  so  &r  im- 
pregnated with  acid  or  saline  bodies  as  to 
derive  from  them  their  peculiarities,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes : 
acidulous  or  carbonated,  saline,  chalybe- 
ate or  ferruginous,  and  sulphureoiffl.  In 
regard  to  temperature,  they  are,  also  divid- 
ed into  warm,  or  thermal,  and  cold.  The 
substances  which  have  been  found  in  wxa* 
«nl  watenare  extiena]y.n(BiM9oufl^  but 
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tbose  which  most  Aequently  ocearaie 
oxygen,  mtroeeiit  carbon  and  sulphur,  in 
different  comhinationfi ;  lime,  iron,  ma^ne- 
na,  &C.  Mineral  waters  are  also  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural,  tlH»  former  being 
produced  in  the  laboratories  of  tjie  chemr 
ists,  and  sometimes  merely  imitations  of 
the  natural  waters  by  a  combination  of  the 
same  ingredients,  and  sometimes  compos- 
ed of  different  ingredients,  or  of  the  same 
in  different  proportions,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  com[>ounds  not  known  to  exicft 
in  nalure.  The  saline  springs  consist,  in 
general,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Pyrtnom,  Sedlilz,  Epsom,  ^c.  The  fer* 
JTUginous  waters  have  a  decided  styptic 
taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infusion 
of  gall-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes  iu 
the  state  of  an  oxide,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid ;  sometimes  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate ;  the  waters  of  Vichy, 
Spa,  For^s,  Passy,  Cheltenham,  Tun- 
bridge,  jBedfoixi,  Pittsburgh,  Yellow- 
Springs,  in  Ohio,  Virginia^ennsylvania, 
Sic^  are  among  then)-  The  acidulous 
waters  are  characterized  by  an  adid  taste, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  fixed  air. 
They  contain  five  or  six  times  their  vol- 
ume of  carbonic  acid  gas;  tho  salts  which 
tiiey  contain  are  muriates  and  carbonates 
ef  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  &c. ;  llie  waters  of  Bath, 
^xtoQ,  Bristol,  Vichy,  Seltz,  New  Leba- 
non, &;c.^  are  acidulous*  The  sulphure- 
ous waters  iire  easily  recognised  by  their 
disa^eable  smell,  their  property  of  tar- 
nishmg  silver  and  copper,  &c. ;  the 
fq)riugs  at  Saratoga  and  Ballspou,  Harrow- 
gate,  Mofiht,  Aix-la-Chnpelle,  Aix,  and 
Dumt^rous  others,  are  of  this  class. 

Minerva  (called  by  the  Greeks  Athentt 
Pallas  JIthent) ;  one  of  the  principal  dei- 
ties of  the  heathen  Olympus,  whose  origin 
many  mythologists  derive  from  Egypt. 
According  to  the  fable,  Jupiter  (q.  v.),  leav- 
ing obtained  tlie  sovereignty  oi  the  skies 
by  his  victory  over  the  Titans  (q.  v.),  chose 
Metis  (q.  v.j,  daughter  of.  Ocean,  for  his 
wife.  An  oracle  of  Gosa  and  Uranus  had, 
however,  predicted  that  Metis  would  first 
beiu*  him  a  daughter,  and  tiien  a  son,  who 
should  deprive  him  of  tlic  sovereignty. 
To  avoid  this,  Jupiter  endeavored,  by 
wiles  and  fiattery,  to  get  possession  of  her 
person,  and  thea  swallowed  her  with  her 
yet  unborn  daughter.  When  the  period  of 
Lerdehvery  arrived,  Jupiter  experienced  a 
«harp  pain  in  his  head,and,  having  caused 
Vulcaa  to  split  open  lus^kuUyWas  aat^onish-* 


ed at thieaii^t ^% ¥b^  m ^eompl^e aN 
mor,  who  danced  about  with  a  warlike 
enthusiasm,  brandisliin^  her  spear^  and 
clashing  her  arms,  as  if  on  the  point  'of 
attacking  an  enemy.  In  iter  character  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  warrior,  she  was  con-* 
trasted  with  the  fierce^  furious  and  blood- 
thirsty Mars  (q.  v.^  and  made  her  first4^ 
pearance  in  the  oattles  of  the  gods.  Iu 
the  wars  of  the  giants,  sl)e  slew  Pallas  and 
Enceladus.  In  the  wars  of  mortals,  she 
aids  and  protects  heroes.  She  conducted 
Hercules  to  Olympus,  instructed  Bellero- 
phon  (see  HipponoHs)  how  to  tame  Pega- 
8US,  and  conquer  the  Chimsera,  accompa- 
nied Perseus  on  his  expediuon  against  the 
Gorgons,  conferred  immortality  on  Ty 
deufi,  honored  Achilles,  accompanied 
Ulysses,  protected  his  wife,  and  guided 
his  son  Telemachus  under  the  figure  of 
Mentor.  Stie  also  favored  the  inventors 
of  warlike  instruments,  built  the  Argo, 
and  taught  Epeus  to  construct  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  cap- 
tured. She  is  likewise  represented  as  the 
patroness  of  tlie  arts  of  peace  ;  and,  as  a 
virgin,  is  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  all 
the  employments^  iu  which,  in  tlie  heroic 
age,  the  daughters  of  kings  occu|Hed 
tliemselves.  The  loom,  the  spindle,  tlie 
embroidering  iieedle,  are  her  attributes ; 
and,  as  the  wives  of  the  heroes  prepared 
tlie  garments  of  their  households,  so  she 
made  the  dresses  of  liie  goddesses ;  hence 
her  epithet  Ergane.  Skilful  artists  were,* 
tlierefore,  un<ier  lier  protection,  tliough 
she  would  not  tolerate  any  marks  of 
pride.  (See  ^adin^.)  AH  tlie  peaceful 
arts  which  display  an  active  and  hiveutive 
spirit,  found  a  patron  iu  her.  The  sculp- 
tor, the  architect  and  the  painter,  as  well 
as  the  philosopher,  the  omtor  and  the  poet, 
considered  her  their  tutelary  dfity*  As 
bodily  health  is  necessary  to  tfje  successful 
exertion  of  the  iuveutivc  powers  of  the 
mind,  she  is  also  ivpresented  among  the 
healing  gods,  and  in  this  character  is  call- 
ed Pa<mia.  In  all  these  represent utkjna 
she  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
the  goddess  of  wiwiom,  science,  and  art; 
the  latter,  liowcv^,  only  in  so  far  as  in- 
vention and  thought  ai-e  compreliendtd 
Atliens,  the  city  of  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
was  her  favorite  residence.  She  is  also 
Bt^'led  the  hiventress  of  the  flute;  hut  l.av- 
iiig  seen,  in  a  fountain,  how  much  the 
playing  upon  that  instrument  distort4*d  her 
lace,  sne  threw  it  hito  tlie  water,  with 
maledictions  on  the  person  %vho  should 
take  it  out  Mnrsyas  (q.  v.)  suilercd  the 
effects  of  this  malediction.  Dedpisiutt 
love,  slie  consecrated  hei^jlf  to  perpetual 
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Tirgishy ;  snd  the  unhmy  wveteh,  who 
directed  towards  her  a  gmnce  of  desire^ 
auiiered  the  severest  penaldes  for  his  rash- 
ness. Tiresias  (q.  v.),  who  surpneed  her 
io  the  bath)  .was  struck  bJind* — ^The  arts 
have  embodied  this  oonception  of  pure 
reason  io  the  images  of  the  goddess.  A 
manly  gravitv,  and  an  air  of  reflection,  is 
united  with  female  beauty  in  her  features* 
Asa  warrior,  she  is  represented  complete- 
ly armed,  her  head  covered  Avith  a  gold 
behnet,  from  which  streams  a  crest  of 
horse-hair,  fater  hand  bearing  her  lance^ 
and  her  body  mailed  with  the  armor  or 
her  fathen  As  the  goddess  of  peaceful 
arts,  she  appears  in  the  drees  of  a  Grecian 
matron.  To  h^r  attributes  belong,  also, 
the  iGgfS,  the  Gorson's  head,  the  round 
Aj^ve  biiekler,  and  the  owl,  as  the  sym- 
bol of  vigilance  (on  coins,  the  cock).  As 
the  preserver  of  health,  she  is  also  repre- 
eented  as  feeding  a  dragon,  and  the  ohve- 
branch  is  a  symbol  of  the  peaceful  com- 
merce, which  is  rendered  prosperous 
through  her  favor.  An  Athenian  tradition 
relates  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  (Athene) 
once  contended  which  should  give  the 
name  to  their  city ;  the  gods,  to  decide  the 
dispute,  declared  that  it  should  be  called 
fiom  the  one  who  shoulc^  produce  the 
most  useful  gift  for  the  human  race. 
Neptune,  therefore,  struck  the  ground  with 
bis  trident,  and  the  war-horse  sprang  forth ; 
Minerva  threw  her  spear,  and  from  the 
spot  where  it  fell  roroated  fbrth  the 
peaceful  olive-tree.  Her  present  was  de- 
termined to  be  the  most  «dutary,  and  the 
city  received  her  name.  All  Attica,  but 
particulariv  Athens,  was  sacred  to  her, 
aild  she  had  numerous  temples  there. 
(See  Parthenon,)  Her  meet  brilliant  fes- 
tivid  at  Athens  was  the  Panathenaea. 
Another  fesdval  was  the  soienm  washing 
of  her  smtues  at  Athens,  and  more  parties 
ularly  at  Argos,  which  was  done  yearly  in 
running  water,  by  the  hands  of'^  vii^ns. 
The  Romans  worshipped  her  at  first  only 
as  the  goddess  of  war  (Bellona);  but  die 
afierwuds  became  one  of  the  guardian 
gods  of  Rome.  The  principal  temple  in 
ttie  capitol  was  dedicafld  to  her,  in  com- 
mon with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  a  yeariy 
feiival  was  observed  in  honor  of  her, 
which  continued  five  days  ( ^uinquatria). 
Mi  NooTTi,  Catharine;  an  eminent  sing^ 
er,  bora  at  rfaples  in  1728,  of  German 
parents.  Afto»  the  death  of  her  fkther, 
who  was  in  the  Austrian  military  service, 
Catharine  entered  an  Ursuline  convent 
The  mufflc  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her,  that  she  implored  the  abbess,  with 
fearS)  to  aUow  her  to  receive  musical  ixf 


fllroctioq,  that  fliie  mf  gfot  be  able  tb  accocii 
pauy  the  choir :  her  request  was  mnted. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  return^  to  her 
motherland  some  yeais  afler  iparried  Mia- 
gotti,  a  Venetian^  who  had  the  direction 
of  the  opera  at  Dresden.  On  her  firrt 
appearance  in  Dresden,^  she  attiacted  gen- 
eral admiration,  and  Porpora  (q.  v.),  who 
was  then  in  tlie  king's  employ,  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.  Her 
Imputation  soon  extended  through  Euerope, 
anid  she  was  engaged  to  stog  at  the  grand 
opera  in  Naple^  where  she  was  rec^iyed 
with  imdivided  applause.  On  her  return 
to  Dresden,  in  1748,  Hasse  was  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavored  to 
]51ace  difSculdes  m  her  way,  which  she 
escaped  with  such  success  as  to  sileaod 
her  enemies,  and  even  Faustina.  In  1751, 
she  went  to  Spain,  under  the  directioii 
of  Parinelli,  visited  Paris  and  London  ia 
1754,  and  afterwards  the  different  citiea 
of  Italy,  but  always  con»dered  Dreedea 
as  her  home  during  the  hfe  of  Atiffustua;. 
After  his  deatli,  me  resided  at  Alumcfa. 
She  died  in  1807.  Miogotti  spoke  Ger<^ 
man,  French  and  Italian,  with  eiegaDce, 
Spanish  and  Enriish  with  ease,  and  un- 
derstood Latin.  Her  style  of  singing  yms 
^rand  and  dramatic,  and  such  as  dnoor- 
ered  her  to  be  a  perfect  mistress  of  her 
art.  She  was  a  judicious  acti'ess,  her  in* 
teili|;ence  extending  to  the  poeoy,  dec* 
orations,  and  every  part  of  the  drama. 

MmoREtiA  ;  an  Asiatic  province  of 
Russia,  bounded  north  by  the  Caucasui^ 
igdiich  separates  it  fh>m  Oircassia,  west  by 
the  Black  sea,  south  by  Guria^  and  east 
by  Imeretia.  It  is  in  general  mountain* 
ous,  with  a  fertile  soil,  [ModucingexceUeot 
fruits.  Wine,  honey,  silk  and  women  are 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The 
population  is  composed  of  about  lifiOO 
fimnilies — Georgiaok  Armenians,  Tartars 
and  Jews.  The  Greek  church  is  the 
predominant  religion.  'The  inhabilania 
are  divided  into  three  ^stinct  castes,  the 
Dchinandi,  or  thatof  prince  the  Sskkoui;; 
or  nol^les,  and  the  MoniaB,  or  conunons: 
the  last  are  the  culiivatois  of  the  soiL 
Miogrelia  is  govenied  by  a  prince,  called 
the  Iktdianj  who,  in  1803,  declared  him- 
self the  vassal  of  Russia.  In  1813,  Fenim 
renouifced  aU  claims  of  sovereignty  over  it, 
ii4  favor  of  Russia. 

Mf  NHo,  or,  in  Spanish,  JMino  (Mmau),  m, 
river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  rises 
near  Mondoiiedo,  among  tlie  mountnim 
in  the  north  of  (iaiidlk,  crosses  that  pnor- 
ince  neaHy  from  north  to  south,  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  wfaens  H 
takes  a  western  diieotiony  aad  hmm  ^Itm 
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bocmdarjr  between  the  two  khtgdoma.  It 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  CUiardia.  It 
18  only  navigable  to  a  small  distance  for 
boats,  oo  account  of  the  sand-banks.  It 
pvea  its  name  to  the  northernmost  prov- 
ince of  Portugal,  called  also  ErUn  Ihuro 
eMtnho^  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
delightful  climate,  of  which  Braga  is  the 
capital,  and  Oporto  (q.  v,)the  principal 
port.  (See  Porii^o^) 
.  MiNiATOiLE  Painting;  that  branch  of 
painting,  in  water  colors,  in  which  the 
colors  are  put  on  by  the  mere  point  of  the 
brush.  It  difiers  from  other  kinds  of 
paintiBg  in  being  much  finer,  and  there*- 
lore  must  be  looked  at  near,  so  that  it  is 
used  to  represent  subjects  on  a  small 
pealcy  commonly  on  ?etkim  or  ivory. 
Hence  the  name  mim&turt  paintmg,  for 
the  smallest  kind.  The  (p-ound  <h*  the 
Tellum  or  ivory  is  used  for  the  highest  lights, 
and  some  artists  use  no  white  ccjonng 
matter  at  idl,  supplying  its  place  entirely 
by  this  groMnd.  The  bestcolofs  are  those 
which  have  the  least  body,  as  carmine, 
ultramarine,  lac,  &c.,  which  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  separated  and  dried. 
jUiniatuse  painting  requires  much  time 
on  account  of  the  jpaints  of  which  it  con^ 
lists,  which  must  be  delicately  put  on,  so 
near  each  other  that  they  appear  as  one 
continued  color.  As  eariy  as  the  ninth  and 
tetith  centurie8,miniature  pictures  are  found 
j»  ornaments  of  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
Fiance  and  Germany.— €ee  Rive's  Eund 
9wr  J^Ari  dt  virjfier  t^^e  des  MmcAwru 
peifdes  daa$U8  Jaamteenia  (Paris,  1782y  In 
general  this  kind  of  painting  was  an  occu- 
pation of  the  monks;  and  as  the  art  was 
called  iUuminare,  so  the  artists  received  the 
wunesiUummahreSi  or  mmtotorct,  because 
they  used  for  the  ornaments  of  the  manu- 
scripts the  red  color,  mrnttim,  more  than  any 
other ;  lience  the  name  immature  painir 
ing.  This  species  of  painting  flourished 
particulariy  in  the  fourteenth  century^  un- 
der Charies  V  in  France,  and  reached  still 
ipneater  perfection  under  Charles  VIII 
and  Louis  XII,  but  sunk  aiier  the  inven- 
tion of  printinoiand  of  paper,  and  the  rise 
of  the  art  of  etigiaving.  In  modern 
times,  it  has  been  employed  chiefly  foi 
portrait  painting*  Among  the  distinguish 
ed  miniature  painters  deceased  are  Mengs 
Chodowiecki,  F&ger,  Westermann,  Nixon 
and  Shelly.  Augu^  and  Isabey  (q.  v.) 
are  now  the  first  miniature  painten  in 
Paris. 

Milan  ;  a  character  or  note,  eaual  in  do- 
3«tion  to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  large,  one 
Mghth  of  a  loBg,  erne  fourth  of  a  breve, 
.«na  one httftota «ea(uhisava». 


Minim  Faiai^  (from  fnuttmi,  Latm, 
least) ;  brethren  of  St.  Franciscus  a  Paultt 
(whence  they  are  called  also  PauHni,  or 
PmdamX  an  order  instituted  in  the  middle 
6f  the  fifteenth  century,  who  have  establish- 
ed convents  in  most  European  oounuie0 
aiuce  1493.  They  owe  their  reputation 
of  particular  sanctity  to  their  rigorous 
&stinff,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
any  thing  but  bread,  fruits  and  water. 
Their  dress  is  black,  and,  like  that  of  th^ 
Franciscans,  fwovided  with  a  scourge. 
Their  life  is  dedicated  entirely  to  solitary 
devotion.  They  belong  t»  the  mendicanit 
orders,  and  possessed,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  450  convents  in  30  provinces.  In 
1815,  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  restored 
to  them  their  original  convent.  (See 
Francis  ofPauteu)  In  the  Neapotitan  ter- 
ritory, they  are  called  PaolottL 

Minion  (from  the  French  migmniy  ad- 
jective and  substantive) ;  a  favorite,  on 
whom  benefits  are  undeservedly  lavislied. 
— ^In  typography,  minUm  signifies  a  certain 
kind  01  type.  "  Why,"  says  Johnson,  ia 
his  Typographia,  or  the  Printer's  Instruct- 
er,  **  this  letter  was  denominated  minion^ 
we  have  not  yet  been  informed ;  probably 
it  was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  fir^ 
introduction,  and  consequently  received 
the  title  mimon  [darltng]."  In  size,  it  ia 
between  nonpareu  and  l^vier ;  as,  fbr  in  • 
stance,  a  be 

Minister;  pn^riy  a  chief  servant ;  ia 
political  language,  one  to  whom  a  sove- 
reign intrusts  the  direction  of  afifaiiB  of 
state.  In  modem  governments,  the  head* 
of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of  ■ 
government  are  ministers  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  It  is  also  used  for  the  repre* 
sentative  of  a  sovereign  at  a  fbreisn  court, 
(See  MinisterSi  ForeignJj  In  Engmnd,  th^ 
words  mnislry  and  tmmslers  are  used  as 
collective  names  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, but  the  individual  members  are  not 
80  designated.  In  the  U.  States,  the  head^ 
of  the  departments  are  called  seeretarieMf 
but  are  not  termed  ndmaten.  In  most 
large  countries  we  find  a  minister  for  for 
eignafiairs  (whose  duties  are  included  in 
thoee  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  IT 
States),  a  minister  of  the  interior  (in  £ng 
land,  secretary  for  the  home  department! 
in  the  U.  States  there  is  no  such  depart  * 
ment,  and  the  secretary  of  state  has  chai^ 
of  the  af&irs  which  would  faH  to  such 
minister).  The  minister  of  the  intorior  has 
Ihe  management  of  all  domestic  afiSiirsi 
coads^  canals,  &C.,  levying  tases  (in  many 
•eases) ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  does 
«iot  bek>ng  to  the  other  deparUnoMs ;  and  it 
OMty  easily  beimagified  bow  rhr  impomncn 
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of  this  department  varies,  as  the  gorern- 
inent  18  more  or  less  abeokite,  and  di]^)o»- 
4x1  to  exercise  a  more  or  less  minute  con- 
trol over  its  subjects.  In  Prussia,  where 
the  gi^vemment  interferes  in  all  the  eoI1^ 
cems  of  Vtfd,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is 
•  a  most  itnportant  person.  On  the  cooti- 
Dent  of  Europe,  where  the  judiciary  is 
considered  a  branch  of  the  execudve  ad^ 
niiurstratiou,  there  is  always  a  minister  of 
justice,  whose  office  is  incompatible  with 
tho  independence  of  the  judiciary  and 
with  the  Whole  idea  of  the  administration 
of  justice  entertained  in  England  and  the 
U.  States  (though  in  the  former  oountry 
the  highest  judge,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
is  a  member  of  the  ministry).  There  is, 
f\inher,a  minister  of  ^ance  (in  England, 
ti<«  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the  U. 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury).  In 
some  states  there  is,  besides  the  minister 
of  tinaBce,  a  minister  of  the  treasury. 
There  is  aiso  a  minister  or  secretary  of 
war,  and  ia  maritime  states,  a  minister  or 
secretaiy  of  the  navy,  and  sometimes  a 
minister  for  the  colontea  There  ia  often 
a  sepanrte  minister  of  commerce  (in  Eag^ 
land,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade) ; 
a  minister  of  the  police  (firat  established 
by  the  dkeetory  in  Ftance).  In  many 
eouutries  on  the  European  continent, 
where  tiieidea  of  a  weH  regvlMed  gov6n»- 
ment  is  unhappily  confounded  with  a 
concentratioD  of  all  poweis  in  a  few 
individualo,  there  ia,  also^  a  minister  of 
public  wortkip,  who  has  the  direction  of 
all  ecciesiasticjil  affairs.  This  department 
though  it  also  exists  in  Catholic  countries, 
as  in  Franoe,  yet  4uia  received  the  greatest 
developetnent  in  iVotestant  countries,  in 
which  the  monarcto  haye  declared  them- 
selvea  the  lieads  of  the  churclv  and  the 
officers  of  religion  are  considered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  servants  of  the  govenmient. 
We  often-  find  a  minister  of  instrucdoo, 
•generally  the  same  with  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  aifiiirs.  A  minister  of  the 
household  oflen  directs  the  private  aiftirs 
of  the  monarch.  Hiough  the  name  of 
the  ministers  in  most  countries  correspond, 
yet  their  power  is  very  difil*rent  in  a  6i*- 
reaucraey(q,  v.),  where  it  extends  in  mimite 
vamtications  through  the  whole  orgaiiiz»- 
tion  of  society,  and,  in  a  country  like 
England  or  tbe  U.  States,  where  the  cqb- 
cems  of  the  particular  corporations  are 
independent  of  their  control  ki  the  iNV 
-roer  class  of  govemmeuti^  each  nmiister 
is  a  sort  of  viceroy  in  bis  departmeot 
One  of  these  ministers  is,  in  many  couu- 
triea,  pnioe-mniister,  or  pnttuer^  who,  in 
DMnarahies^  is  coond^rad 


as  the  chief  person  in  Ae  adhiinistratioi]. 
Sometimes  he  has  no  particubr  depart- 
ment In  France,  he  is  called  minister 
president.  In  England,  the  prime-minimer 
IS  the  one  wlio  receives  tl^  king^  order  to 
form  a  ministiy,  and  therefore  to  ap|X)int 
men  of  his  own  sentiments.  He  is  gener- 
ally the  first  lord  of  the  treasuipr.  In  some 
countries,  there  is,  also,  ar  president  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  U.  States,  there  is  no 
such  post  as  that  of  premitr,  becauso  e\'e- 
ry  thing  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  presi- 
dent, who,  in  many  points,  corresponds  to 
llie  premier  of  a  consamtional  monarchy. 
The  British  king^  cabinet  ministers  vniy 
somewhat:  under  the  duke  of  WeHiugton, 
they  were  the  fblbwing :  1.  Piret  lord  of 
the  treasury ;  9l  lord  high  chancellor ;  9, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  4.  secretaiy 
of  state  for  foreign  affiiiins;  5.  secretaiy 
of  state  for  the  colonial  department ;  fi. 
iBecretary  ef  state  for  the  home  depait*^ 
ment ;  7.  president  of  the  comicil ;  & . 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treas- 
urer of  the  navy  ;  9.  lord  privy  seal  and 
president  of  the  board  of  control  (ludiaa 
afTuirs) ;  10.  serrdtary  at  war;  II.  cfiaa* 
cellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  l^ 
master  of  the  mint  The  French  aiin- 
istry  consists  of,  1.  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  2^  minister  of  finance;  & 
keeper  of  the  seals  and  minister  of  justice; 
4.  minister  of  pnblic  instruction  and  ee>> 
clesiastical  affairs;  5.  minister  of  com* 
meree  and  pubtic  works;  6.  minister  of 
the  marine  and  colonies;  7.  minister  of 
war  ;  8.  rrdnister  of  foreign  affairs.  Ths 
Ameriean  cabinet  consists  of  the  secreta- 
lies  of  state  (fbreign  and  home  afliurs),  of 
the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy. 
The  attorney-general  and  sometimes  abs 
the  postinaster^geneml  are  members  of 
the  cabinet  The  ciiief-justice  of  the 
supremo  court  of  the  II.  States  is  never  a 
member  of  the  cal>inet  He  is  merely  a 
indictat  officer,  and  not  removable,  excefic 
by  hnpeachment  The  lerd  high  cliaa* 
ceJIor  is  the  only  judge  in  England  who 
belotigs  to  the  minis^.  In  France  and 
England,  the  members  are  ap|K)lated  sol*^ 
by  the  kmf ;  in  the  U.  ©tatea,  the  concur- 
rence of  tlie  senate  is  neccMary  for  the 
apfHRmment  ef  the  secretanosj  and  al 
other  officfyrs  nominated  by  the  president 
NecnsA,  however,  has  yet  existed  in  ^iiich 
the  senate  has  refused  to  concur  ki  the 
appointment  of  the  se^eretariesi^  because  it 
has  been  thought  unfair  to  deny  the  pres- 
f4dm  the  obiMee  of  his  own  cabkicft,  as 
all  tbe  responnbiN^  rests  upon  falait 
The  modem  idea  of  ceosdttMioiia^  nwi^ 
arcbiea,  m  wUoktu^  laoac  I 
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-princrples,  the  inviolability  of  the  law,  and 
that  of  the  inonarch^who  thus  stands  above 
the  law,  were  to  be  reconciled,  produced 
a  6kilriil  contrivance — the  responsibility  of 
nninisteFS — in  order  to  leave  the  inviolabili- 
ty of  the  monarch  uninfringed,  and  yet  to 
-put  U  clieck  upon  the  arbitrary  Use  of  his 
•power.  Europe  owes  this  developement 
t)f  constitutional  law,  as  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  her  political  institutions, 
to  England.  One  or  more  minislers  in 
France  and  England  (and  many  other 
l»untrieH)  countersign  the  royal  orders, 
lind  by  thus  doing  become  res|K)n8ible  for 
the  contents.  Every  reader  recollects  the 
late  case  in  France,  in  which  the  ministers 
were  called  to  account  for  the  royal  ordi- 
toances.  (See  France,  and  Polignac.)  This 
responsibility  is  always  a  delicate  thing, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  ex- 
Iw^tness  what  constitutes  unconstitution- 
Bhtv  and  a  violation  of  the  |>ublic  interest ; 
^  and,  hard  as  it  may  appear  in  the  alwrtract, 
the  question  must  be  left  to  the  houses  of 
legislature  to  decide,  in  case  of  an  im- 
peachment of  the  ministers.  In  genentl, 
however,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  min- 
itteiiB  being  impeached,  except  for  very 
flagrant  violations  of  law,  or  in  times  of 
very  violent  party  spirit  Peculation  also 
fi>rms  a  ground  of  impeachment  In  the 
D.  States,  no  such  responsibility  rests  on 
the  secretaries,  nor  is  then*  countersign 
requisite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
president  himself  is  answerable  for  every 
tbing  which  he  does,  and  may  be  im* 
peached.  (See  Impeachment.)  Though 
the  constitutional  monarch  has  the  full 
right  to ,  appoint  and  discharge  his 
roinisters  according  to  pleasure,  he  is, 
nevenheless,  obliged  to  appoint  such  as 
will  satisfy  public  opinion,  or  the  legis- 
kitiure  will  not  grant  supplies,  and,  in  fact, 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  administra- 
lion.  This  denial  to  grant  supplies, 
which  is  the  great  support  of  the  people 
against  the  government,  was  called,  some 
time  ago,  in  Francq,  an  outrageous  inter- 
lerenee  with  the  king's  prerogatives. 
In  England,  the  command  of  a  majority" 
to  the  houses  has  become  indispensabfo 
for  the  ministers,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  bill 
brought  in  by  them  is  regularly  followed 
by  the  resignation  of  the  premier.  This 
appbea,  however,  only  to  what  are  denom- 
inated cabinet  questions,  in  respect  to 
wbich  it  is  considered  necessary  that  the 
oiinistry  should  be  united.  Where  a  dif* 
ibrence  of  opinion  is  openly  professed  bf 
tbe  ministers  tbemselves,  the  question  is 
not  a  cabinet  question,  and  the  failure  of 
ft  biU  proposed  bf  a  AiBisiDer  respei^ 


ing  it  is  not  c6n8idered  fatal  to  the  ad- 
ministration. Thus  the  Catholic  feman- 
ci|)ation  was  for  a  long  time  not  a  cabinet 
question  ;  and  when  Canning  lost  his  bill, 
in  1827,  he,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  in 
his  resignation.  The  situation  of  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  France  and 
England,  and  many  other  reasons  in  the 
organization  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  render  it  necessar)'  for  the  min- 
isters to  be  present  at  the  parliameniary 
debates,  and  to  support  their  measures:  in 
fact,  one  member  of  tlie  cabinet,  the  Tord 
high  chancellor,  is,  ex  officio,  president  of 
the  house  of  lords.  In  England,  those  of 
the  ministry  who  are  peers  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  the  others  sit  in  the  house 
of  commons,  in  virtue  of  bein^  elected 
members ;  but  it  is  considered  indispen- 
sable that  they  should  be  there.  They 
could  not  be  admitted  into  the  house  ex- 
cept as  members.  The  prime-minister, 
if  a  peer,  sits  in  the  lords  :  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning, who  were  commoners,  sat  in  the 
commons.  In  France,  the  ministers  ar6 
also  generally  members  of  one  or  the 
other  house,  but  they  need  not  be  mem- 
bers, because  the  constitution  ffives  them 
the  riglrt  of  being  heard  in  either  house, 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  ministt^rs 
have  their  bench  in  France.  In  the  U. 
States,  no  secretary  can  sit  in  either  house, 
ifis  the  constitution  prohibits  any  officer 
of  government  from  being  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative or  senator.  In  Russia,  the 
cabinet  is  different  from  the  ministry. 
Tlie  former  has  the  management  of  the 
emperor's  private  affairs  and  of  foreign 
politics,  and  its  members  are  called  cabinet 
ministers  ;  the  members  of  the  ministry, 
so  called,  are  termed  stale  ministei-s. 
Some  governments  liave  also  coi\ference 
tninisters,  who  have  no  real  departments. 
The  love  of  titles  ha$  produced  a  great 
mixture  of  these  designations  in  different 
countries.  In  France,  it  wns  formerly 
customary  to  appoint  an  ex-minister  min- 
ister of  state,  with  a  pension.  Those 
who  were  ministers  of^  state  before  the* 
revolution  of  1 830,  nave  remained  so ; 
but  the  ex-ministers,  since  1830,  have  i-e- 
tinned  to  their  private  stations.  In  Eng- 
land, the  privy  council  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  ministry.  The  former 
Contains  a  very  large  number  of  mem- 
bers. 

Ministers,  Foreign.  In  the  article 
Diplomacy,  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  history  of  embassies :  it  remained 
here  to  speak  of  the  different  classes  of 
foreign  ministere  as  they  now  exist:  Ev- 
ery person  sent  from  one  sovereign  gof 
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ernment  to  another,  and  accredited  to  the 
latter,  in  order  to  transact  public  business, 
of  a  transient  or  permanent  character,  in 
the  name  of  his  government,  with  that  to 
wtiich  he  is  sent,  is  a  foreign  minister. 
Sometimes  such  ministers  are  sent  mere!/ 
to  he  present  at  the  coronation  of  a  foreign 
prince ;  sometimes  to  settle  disputed  points ; 
at  other  times  to  remde  permanently  with 
the  foreign  ^vemmenL  Generally,  they 
are  divided  mto  three  classes.  Those  in 
the  first  class,  called  ambassadors,  are  not 
merely  the  agents  of  their  government, 
but  represent  their  sovereign  personally, 
and  receive  honors  and  enjoy  privileges 
accordin^y.  The  French,  English,  Span- 
ish, Russian,  Austrian  governments  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other ;  the  Prussian 
government  does  not  send  ministers  of  this 
rank.  The  second  class  are  those  called 
by  the  joint  title  of  envoys  actraordinary 
and  nwnisUrs  plenipotentiary;  they  repre* 
sent  their  government;  sucn  are  Sept  by 
the  U.  States.  The  third  class  consists  of 
tlie  ministers  resident  (ministres  rMkns^ 
mtmstres  ckar^^  d^qffhiresX,  to  whom  less 
honor  is  generally  paid.  They,  however, 
like  the  former,  are  on  the  European  con- 
tinent styled  by  courtesy  excellency.  Of 
still  lower  rank  are  the  charges  d'affaires. 
According  to  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  the  number  of 
classes  has  been  reduced,  so  that  there  are 
at  present  only  ambassadors,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary and  ministere  plenipotentiary,  and 
chargis  d'qffcdres.  Persons  who  are  sent 
merely  to  conduct  the  private  afiairs  of 
their  monarch  or  his  subjects  in  a  foreign 
place  are  called  agents,  or  residents ;  and 
where  they  are  occupied  chiefly  with  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  character,  they  are 
called  consuls,  (q.  v.)  They  are  not  con- 
sidered diplomatic  persons,  and  do  not  eiv- 
joy  privileges  accordingly.  The  lerati  a 
hiere  (q.  v.)  enjoy  the  privileges  and  hon- 
ors of  ambassadors.  Ambassadors  and 
even  ministers  plenipotentiary  have  young 
gentlemen  with  them,  called  aitaclUs,  who 
have  no  particular  chai'ge,  but  merely  this 
title  to  connect  them  with  the  legation, 
and  to  give  them  thus  admission  into  the 
highest  socie^^.  Sometimes  thev  are  sons 
of  noble  fiimifies,  who  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  diplomatic  offices,  but  Uiink  it 
lieneath  their  dignity  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ttietit  as  secretary  of  legation.  The  suite 
of  ambassadors  alveays  ineludes'more  in- 
dividuals than  the  business  of  the  embas- 
sy requires,  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  be- 
ing considered  necessary.  An  ambassador 
has  generally  three,  always  two  secretaries 
of  l^^on ;  other  ministers  often  but  one. 


A  fotcign  minister  i^eccives  letten  of  cr^ 
dence  irom  bis  court,  which,  after  having 
delivered  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  sec* 
retary  of  state,  he  ffives  himself  to  the 
monarch,  or  head  of  uie  government,  if  be 
IB  an  ambassador,  in  a  public  audience,  if 
not,  in  a  private  audience.  After  the  n^ 
ception  of  the  credentials^  the  minister  ig 
said  to  be  acknowledged.  In  some  coun- 
tries, he  puts  the  arms  of  his  nation 
or  sovereign  on  his  mansion.  After  his 
credentials  have  been  received,  he  mekee 
formal  visits  to  the  other  ambassadorB,  to 
be  recognised  by  them  as  such.  From 
the  moment  that  a  minister  enters  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
his  person  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable^ 
and  he  acqub'ee  important  privileges.  To 
these  belongs,  firat  of  all,  his  fteedom  from 
territorial  restrictions?  that  is,  he  is  not 
regarded  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
but  bis  person,  .<^*;ite,  bouse,  equipage,  &i^ 
are  coasidered  as  never  having  left  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  as  being ' 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  Siat  in  wbicb  he 
actually  resides.  From  this  followstbe  free- 
dom of  foreign  ministers  firom  the  civil 
and  criminal  Taw ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
their  suite ;  and  all  property  bekmging  to 
him  as  minister  is  free  from  all  taxes,  &e. 
No  eomipon  police-officer,  tax-gatherer, 
or  other  publie  servant,  can  enter  bis  hotel, 
and  make  inquisition,  as  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen.  But  whether  his  hotel 
shall  be  a  place  of  refuse  for  transgres- 
sors, and  whether  the  ^livery  of  them 
may  be  refused  to  the  officers  of  thestate, 
are  questions  emially  doubtful  and  impor 
tant.  The  privilege  formerly  appertaining 
to  ambassadors,  by  means  of  which,  upon 
htoging  up  the  arms  of  their  sovereign* 
they  could  exempt  from  the  laws  of  the  , 
land  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  orci^ 
in  which  their  hotel  happened  to  stand,  is 
abolished  as  an  abuse.  The  freedom  ftom 
taxes  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  em- 
bassy has  been  subjected  to  many  restric- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  occuirence 
of  abuses  of  this  privflege.  Foreign  nun- 
isters  are  not  free  from  bridge  and  turn- 
pike tolls,  or  letter-postage.^  One  of  their 
especial  privileges  is  that  of  worshipping 
according  to  the  forms  of  their  own  rel^ 
gion  in  countries  where  their  religion  is 
not  tolerated.  In  transacting  businesi, 
they  sometimes  have  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  sovereign  bimselij  and 
then  address  him  in  a  private  aiKheoee 
orally,  or  by  the  delivefjr  of  memorials; 
but  more  commonly  their  intercourse  m 
through  the  minister  for  foreign  sf^n. 
This  state  of  things  contiiuies  tm  .the  ler- 
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iniiAtifm  of  the  embassy^  which  nmy  oectnr 
in  different  ways,  either  by  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  credentials,  by  a  recall, 
t^  a  voluntary  or  compulsory  departure, 
or  by  the  decease  of  the  minister.  A  re- 
call occurs  whep  the  object  of  the  em- 
bassy is  obtained  or  defeated ;  sometimes 
it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  sometimes  irom  private 
reasons.  A  minister  often  voluntarily 
leaver  a  court,  without  being  recalled, 
when  he  thinks  he  su^rs  personal  inju- 
ries, contrary  to  the  laws  of  natioqs. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  min- 
ister is  compelled  to  leave  a  court,  when 
it  is  termed  a  removal.  In  general,  an  em- 
bossy  is  con»dered  as  »ided  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  minister  shows  his  letters 
of  recall,  or  receives  his  passports  for  his 
journey  home.  When  thfese  are  furnish- 
ed him,  he  must  leave  the  country,  but  his 
person  remains  inviolable  even  in  case  of 
war,  and  he  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolest- 
ed. The  Ottoman  Porte  abne  claims  to 
be  excepted  from  this  regtdation,  since  it 
imprisons  in  the  3even  Towers  the  minis- 
tera  of  states  witli  which  any  misunder- 
standing happens  to  occur.  At  the  peace 
with  Russia,  however,  in  1813,  it  engaged 
never  to  exercise  this  power  for  the  future 
upon  Russian  ambassadors.  The  same 
inviolability  of  person  is  eoioyed  in  the 
other  European  states,  although  only  in 
time  of  peace,  by  couriers  and  expresses, 
as  also  by  persons  who,  without  any  pub- 
lic chanicteras  envoys,  are  intrusted  by 
their  governments  with  the  transaction  of 
affiiirs  of  importance,  and  requiring  secre- 
cy and  despatch  ;  but  these  are  not  allow* 
ed  to  assume  the  state  of  a  minister,  and, 
ID  their  relations  to  other  citizens,  are  re- 
garded as  private  persons  merely.  All 
Siese  reffuladous  have  naturally  been  in- 
troduced among  the  European  powers 
.anee  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  foreign  ministers,  diat  is,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Republics  do 
not  send  ambassadors,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  Venice,  indeed,  for- 
merly sent  ambassadors ;  but  tlie  U.  States 
send  only  ministers  plenipotentiary  and 
diargi9  SaffaxTtt^  although  the  constitudon 
uses  the  term  etmbassador,  Prussia  alone, 
among  the  principal  European  powers, 
neither  sends  nor  receives  ambassadors. 
A  history  of  European  diplomacy,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  would  be  a  very 
imiiortant  work,  in  regard  to  politics,  na- 
tional hiw,  imd  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
^n,  and  is  stiU  a  desideratum.  Flassan 
huB  made  some  excellent  contributions 
towacds  iL     (A  use^l  work,  and  one 
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which  gives  instruction  and  examples  in 
regard  to  all  the  relations  and  ol)jocts  of 
embassies,  is  the  Manuel  dtfloma&qxbt^  mt 
Precis  dea  Droits  d  des  Ibnctwns  des  ^gena 
tJ^tomaUqueSf  ndvi  (Pun  Recutil  d^AcUs  d 
dfOfficeSj  pour  servir  cfe  Ckdde  aux  Per- 
sontiM  qui  se  dtdineni  d  la  Carrihepolitigue^ 
bv  Charies  yon  Martens  (Leipsic^  1822). 
The  Jaw  of  European  embassies  has  been 
particularly  treated  of  by  F.  von  Moshamin 
(Landshut,  1806). 

Mink  (muddaX,  The  animal  known  in 
the  U.  States  under  the  name  of  mink  is 
so  similar  to  the  European  quadruped  of 
the  same  name  that  they  have  been  gene- 
rally confounded  with  each  other.  The 
common  name  of  both  ^lecies  is  derived 
from  the  Swedish  marUu  The  American 
animal  is  the  JUI  vUon  of  naturalists,  and 
is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
BtreamS)  especially  near  %Bi-hou8e8  and 
mills,  it  swims  and  dives  well,  and  can 
remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles, 
&C.,  but  also  commits  depredations, 
on  the  poultryyard,  and  will  devour  rats, 
mice,  &c.  The  mink,  when  irritated, 
exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  capable  of  strong  attachment,  but,  like 
the  cat  kind,  is  readily  oflfended,  and  will 
bite  on  a  sudden  provocation.  The  fur  is 
of  hide  value. — ^Tlie  European  mink  {M. 
hstreola)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  tike  the  American  species,  lives 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  feeding  on  frogs, 
craw-fish,  &c  It  is  of  a  brownish-i^ 
color.  It' has  a  strong  musky  smell,  and 
its  fur  is  very  fine. 

Minnesingers.  The  ancient  German 
'word  tninne  was  used  originally  to  denote 
love  and  friendship,  even  divine  love.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  poets  of  the 
middle  ages  expressed  by  it  particulariy  a 
pure,  fahhful,  and  generally  happy  love 
between  the  two  sexes.  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide  distinguishes  the  high  from 
the  low  minne  (a  disdnction  amil^to  that 
of  the  ancients),  and  defines  the  former  to 
be  the  happmess  of  two  hearts  which  give 
and  receive  equal  bliss.  Love,  the  vital 
element  of  chivalry,  was  with  the  Gennaii 
poets  something  purer,  more  ideal,  nioi^e 
deep,  than  'viih  the  French,  The  namo 
ndnnesingera  is  given  to  the  lyric  German 
poets  of  die  middle  ages  in  general,  on  ac- 
count ot  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
their  poems.  They  are  also  called  Suoh 
hian  pods,  because  the  Suabian  dialect 
prevails  in  their  poems.  At  tlie  beguining 
of  the  12th  century,  when  the  art  of  jwe. 
try  came  fircMH  the  south  of  France  to  Ger< 
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many,  h  found  a  weleome  ii9oepcioD  at  the 

court  of  the  Hoheostaufeo  (q.  v.),  the  Sua* 
biaii  emperors  of  Germany.  The  minne- 
aitigers  were  kuights,  or  at  least  men  of 
iu>ble  descent,  wtio  lived  and  sung  at  tb^ 
courts  of  piinces  who  loved  and  protected 
the  arts,  such  as  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
the  duke  Leopold  IV  of  Austria,  king 
Wenceskus  of  Bohemia,  duke  Henry  of 
Breslaii,  and  others.  '  Afler  the  fashidn  of 
the  Provencal  Troubadours,  the  miune- 
^gexs  engaged  in  poetical  contei^ts  for 
the  gratification  of  princes  and  Udies  of 
the  courU  Some  among  them  were  poor, 
and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
songs  from  court  to  court ;  bpt  niost  of 
them  0ang  merely  for  pleasure,  when  their 
swords  were  unemployed.  Not  a  few 
princ<>8  took  part  in  tltese  songs.  This 
poetry*  was  essentially  chivalric,  and 
oruatbes  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  ex- 
ticaordinary  age.  Glowing  devotion  to 
the  virgin  Mary  and  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
ideal  love  for  a  chosen  lady ;  the  charms 
of  spring,  always  so  intimately  connected 
with  romantic  and  lyric  poetry  ; — these 
formed  the  constant  subjects  of  their  verse. 
Every  poet  sung  his  com|K»6itions  and 
V  accompanied  them  himself.  The  most 
extensive  collection  of  tliese  smaller  po-. 
QDis  which  we  possess,  and  which  con- 
tains from  1400  to  1500  pieces  by  140  poets, 
was  collected  by  the  burgomaster  of  Zo- 
ricli,  Riidiger  von  Manesse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.;  at  the  close, 
therefore,  of  the  flourishing  period  of  this 
species  of  poetry.  (See  Manesse,)  L. 
Tieck  has  pubhslied  ^0  poems,  modenir. 
ized  from  that  great  colh^etion,  under 
the  title  of  Minnditder  aus  dem  Sckiod^ 
biscl^m  ZeikdUr  (Berlin,  1803).  There  is 
a  new  critical  edition  by  Von  der  Ilagen. 
The  earliest  of  tlie  minnesingers  now 
known  is  Henry  of  Veliieck,  who  flour- 
ished about  1180.  Most  of  the  distin- 
guished ones  hved  towards  the  end  of  the 
12tli  and  at  the  begmnmg  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies. Towards  the  end  of  tlie  13th  cen- 
tury, after  tlie  close  of  which  they  <rradu- 
ally  became  silent,  lived  Conrad  of  \Vun> 
burg  .ami  John  lladloub.  (For  tlie  epic 
pot'try  of  Gennany  in  the  same  age,  see 
J^ibdunffen,  Hddenbuchy  and  German  Po- 
etry.) The  knights  sonk  once  more  buck 
to  almost  to:al  iWbarism,  and  poetry  fled 
into  the  cities,  whero  it  was  cnltivated  by 
mechanics  in  a  mechanical  way.  (See 
J\itasUrsingerSf  also  Chicalry,  and  Mitp' 
sir  els,) 

MiN^row  ;  the  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  small  fresh- water  fish,  and  even 
t4(  the  young  of  larger  kinds.    The  min- 


now of  EoglaBd*  fom  wheoee  wed«nT» 
the  term,  is  a  small  Cyprinus,  as  are  also 
some  of  the  minnov  )  of  the  U.  States* 
Taking  these  fish  is  one  of  the  fiivorite 
amusements  of  children.  This  first  essay 
in  angling  is  ffenerally  performed  with  & 
bended  pin,  baited  with  a  small  earth* 
worm.  The  word  mintiow  is  derived 
from  the  French  msnu,  small. 

Minor;  the  Latin  £or less,  used  in  con« 
tradistinction  to  m€for,  as  Asia  Minor,  mi' 
nor  excommunicatiou,  m^ior  offences^ 

MmoJi,  in  logks.    (See  Syllogism,) 

Minoratb;  the  contrary  of  mqjoraU^ 
u  e.  the  privilege  of  the  youngest  sou  to 
inherit  the  real  estate  of  the  tather,  with 
the  obligation,  however,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  This  is 
actually  the  custom  in  somo  places  of  jQrer- 
many. 

Minorca  ;  an  island  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  those  an- 
ciently cdled  Baleares  (q.  v.),  abota  30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  breadth ; 
30  £.  N.  E.  Majorca*  (q.  v.)  The  sur&eo 
is  uneven,  the  soil  not  gel^erally  fertile,  the 
water  scarce  and  hard,  the  air  moist.  Some 
wine  is  exported,  but  thequaudty  of  grabi  is 
notsuflicientfortheinhabitantB.  The  island 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the  valuable 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  (q.  v.)  One  of  the 
most  profitable  coimiuxlities  of  the  coun- 
try is  salt.  Population,  44,167  ;  square, 
miles,  SWO ;  Ion.  4-^  lO'  E. ;  ku.  39^  59^  N. 

Minorites.    (See  Fhmdscans^} 

MiNORiTr,  in  law ;  the  ace  of  minors. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  full  age 
takes  place,  with  both  sexes,  at  the  25ui. 
year ;  in  Prussia,  at  the  34th ;  in  France, 
Saxony,  England,  and  the  (J.  Sltates,  at  the 
2ist.  Monarclis,  in  almost  all  countries^ 
come  of  age  much  sooner  than  other  per^ 
sous,  very  oHen  in  their  16th  year.  The 
golden  bull  declares  tlie.  Grerman  electors 
of  age  at  18.  (See  «%e ;  and,  ^  minori- 
ty in  the  English  law,  see  hifanL) 

MisNOS ;  1.  a  king  of  the  isumd  of  Crete^ 
who  lived  about  1406  B.  C,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  his  grandson  of  the. 
same  name,  lie  b  celebrated  as  a  wise 
lawgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  justice^ 
To  make  the  Cretans  ibrmidable  and 
powerful,  by  union  and  military  spirit,  he 
obliged  them  often  to  eat  in  common,  and 
constandy  exercised  them  in  military  du- 
ties. Tradition  has  adorned  the  histor]f 
of  this  king  with  varipus  additions.  Ai^ 
cording  to  it,  he  Was  a  son  of  Europa  and 
Jupiter,  from  whom,  every  nine  years,  he 
received  his  laws  in  a  cavern  on  mount 
Ida.  After  his  death,  Minos  was  tuade^ 
with  j^i^us  and  Rhadamanthua^  a  judge 
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jo  thtf  inftcnal  Yfodd,  A^  tta»e  rav  aft 
the  entraoce  to  the  kingdom  of  shades. 
JUiuotf,  as  the  chief  justice^  delivered  the 
Beutonce. — S»  A  graDdson  of  the  preeed- 
Ing,  wtio  also  ruled  ov«r  Crate,  aiid  iy«8 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  whose  lumaturai 
passion  gave"  birth  to  the  Minojtaur.  (q.  v.) 

MiMOT,  Qeorge  Richard,  an  AmerioaB 
historian,  was  born  at  Boston,  in  Deeem* 
ber,  3758,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Harvard  college.  He  embraced. the  pn>> 
iession  of  t}ie  hi  w,  which  he  practised  witk 
much  credit.  In  17^  be  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Minot  cultivated, 
successfully,  literature  and  science.  Ha 
^as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massaohu- 
•eits  liistorical  society.  He  published  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  the  insurreo* 
tion  in  Massachusetts  in  1765,  and  various 
orations  which  he  pronounced  in  public ; 
but  his  chief  prcHhicticm  is  a  valuable 
OontiiHiation  (in  2  vols.)  of  Hutchinson^ 
History  of  Maasschuseits.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  A  full  account  of  bis 
laboiiB  and  character  is  contained  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  CoHectioos  of  tbs 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

MufOTA.UR.  Fable  makes  this  being 
the  son  of  Pasipbae  and  a  bull,  and  as- 
cribes to  him  the  body  of  a  man  with  the 
bead  of  a  buU.  He  ate  human  flesh,  on 
lybich  account  Minop  confined  him  in  tbe 
labyrimh  built  by  Dndalus,  and  at  fint 
exposed  u>  bim  eriminais,  but  afterwaids 
the  youths  and  maidens  yearly  eent  from 
Athens  as  a  tnbote,  until  at  length  The- 
aeus  (q.  v.),  who  was  comprehended 
among  the  youths,  and  was  instructed  and 
armed  by  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
Killed  him,  and  freed  the  Athenians  from 
this  tribute^  ^ 

Minster  (Anglo-Saxon,  Afyntltrj  fVom 
maiuutmum)  aneiently  signified  tbe  church 
of  a  monastery  or  convent,  afterwards  a 
cathedral,  (q.  v.)  In  GermatL  the  word  is 
Writteo  MumUr*  Both  in  German  and 
Engbsh,  this  title  is  gtveo  to  several  large 
catliedrals,  as,  York  mmstery  the  imnsterqf 
Slrasbvrf^f  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  owe  theif 
origin  or  celelMity  to  a  monastery,  aS) 
JftstminsUr,  Ltomindar^  &^. 

MiNSTAXL  ( French,  men^«<mr,from  mm- 
iflmo/if);  a  name  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Norraans,  and  which  compre- 
hend^ singefs  and  performers  of  instni* 
mental  music,  together  with  jugglers, 
dancers,  sleight^o^haBd  performers,  and 
other  similar  persona,  whose  trade  it  was 
to  amuse  thegreat  The  character  of  the 
minsirels  difiE^red  much  at  different  p$ii« 


ode;  waA  wbOe  we  fhid  them,  at  one 
time,  the  fiiends  4ind  favorites  of  princes, 
we  see  them,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Hliza^ 
beth,  classed  with  beggars  and  vagabond^ 
and  forbidden  to  exerc^  their  trada 
The  minstrels  oflen  sang  the  compooltionB 
of  others,  but  they  were  often  the  amhors 
•of  the  poems  which  they  recited.  (See 
Pency's  and  Ritson's  works  on  nFiinstrelsy ; 
see,  also,  tbe  articles  Mxmainget^  and 

Mint  (menAa) ;  a  genus  of  labiate 
l^ants,  distinguished,  however,  by  havinff 
the  corolla  divided  into  four  nearly  eqiicd 
lobesL  The  stamens  are  fbnr,  two  of  them 
k)nger  than  the  o^ers.  The  species  are 
heibaeeous,  nearly  all  perennial,  having 
square  stems,  whieh  bear  opposite  anl 
simple  leaves;  the  "Bowers  are  small,  vep- 
tk^Uate,  coikcted  into  bunches  lb  tbe 
aidls  of  the  leaves.  Sixty  species  are 
knowir,  all  growing  in  tem|)eraite  climate^ 
and-  most  of  them  European.  Two  or 
three  species  only  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
They  abouiki  in  resinous  dots,  whkh  con- 
tain an  essential  ml.  They  haVe  sn 
agreeable  odor,  and  have  been  celebrated, 
fiKHB  remote  antiquity,  both  in  mythology 
and  fitmi  their  iiseifid  qualities.  They 
partake,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  of  the. 
tottie  and  stimnlating  properties  whkth 
are  found  in  all  labiate  plants.  To  the 
taste  they  are  Utter,  aromatic  and  pun» 
^ent.  The  M.  piperita,  or  pepper-mint^ 
» tbe  most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  most  generally  employed  in  medicine. 
The  Jtf.  viridis,  or  spear-mint,  is  milder, 
more  agreeable,  and  is  very  commonly 
employed  for  cuHnary  purposes.  The 
latter  plant  is  now  naturaHsced,  and  Very 
finequent  in  many  parts  of  the  (J;  States. 

Mirrr;  a  place  where  money  is  coined 
by  public  authoiity.  In  Great  Britain 
there  was  fbrmerly  a  mint  in  almost  every 
eounty;  but  the  privilege  of  coining  is 
DOW  a  royal  prerogative  m  that  country, 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Tower  of  Lon<^ 
don.  The  mint  in  the  U.  States  is  in 
Philadelphia.  Coining,  among  the  an* 
cients,  and,  inde^,  among  the  modems 
till  within  the  last  280  y^fs,  appears  to 
have  been  very  rudely  and  imperfectly 
performed,  by  placing  the  blank  jnece  of 
money  between  two  dies,  or  steel  punches^ 
eodtaining  the  design  of  the  coin,  and 
striking  upon  tbe  uppet  one  witli  a  ham- 
mer. This  hammer-money  is  always  im- 
perfect, from  the  imceftaimy  of  placing 
the  two  dies  exactly  over  each  oriier,  and 
also  fj^ou.  the  improbability  of  a  miui 
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being  able  to  tttike  a  Uow  wi^  Mdi 
force  as  to  make  all  puts  of  the  impreflnon 
actually  perfect  The  coining-praaiiy  or 
mill,  is  of  French  origin,  ond  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  fiist  tried  in  the  palace 
of  Henry  II  of  France,  in  1550  or  1553. 
Itcontinued  in  use  till  1583, when  Henry  HI 
teestablished  the  hammer^coinage,  on  ao* 
count  of  its  superior  cheapness.  The  miO, 
or  press,  was  introduced  from  France  into 
England  in  1562,  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth ; 
but,«fter  about  ten  years^  it  was  gfven  up 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  France*  In 
France,  it  was  reestablished  completely  in 
1045,  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1GS»,  it  was 
ettabliahed  anew  in  England,  by  Briot,  « 
French  artist.  It  was  used  there,  alter- 
nately with  the  hammer,  for  40  years. 
Tnder  Chailes  11,  in  1662,  it  obtained  the 
complete  ascendency,  and  has  remained 
in  use  ever  since.  The  improvements 
vude  in  it  by  Mr.  Boulton  have  made  it 
the  cheapest  method,  as  well  as  the  most 
perfect.  In  coining  by  the  mill,  the  bara^ 
or  ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  after  having 
been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds^  - 
and  their  sur&ces  cleaned.  They  are 
then  flattened  by  roUers,  and  reduced  to 
the  proper ,  thickness  to  suit  the  spe- 
cies of  money  about  ta  be  coined.  To 
render  the  plates  more  uniform,  they 
are  sometimes  wire-drawn,  by  passinir 
them  through  narrow  holes  in  a  steel 
piate.  The  plates,  whether  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  copper,  when  reduced  to  their 
proper  thickness,  are  next  cut  out  into 
round  pieces,  called  bkmkSi  cv  pUmcheU, 
This  cutting  is  performed  by  a  circular 
steel  punch  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  which 
is  driven  downward  by  a  powerful  screw, 
ami  posses  through  a  corresponding  cir- 
cular hole,  carrying  before  it  tbe  piece  of 
metal  which  is  punched  out.  The  pieces 
which  are  thus  cut,  are  brought  to  the 
standard  weight,  if  neceasaiy,  1^  filing  or 
rasping ;  and  the  deficient  pieces,  together 
with  the  corners  and  pieces  of  the  plates 
lefl  by  the  circles,  are  returned  to  the 
nielter.  The  milling,  by  which  the  in- 
scription, or  other  impression,  is  given  to 
the  edge  of  the  coin,  is  performed  by 
rolling  the  coin,  edgewise,  between  two 
plates  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  rulers,  each 
of  which  contains  half  of  the  engraved 
edging.  One  of  these  plates  is  fix^  and 
the  other  is  movable  by  a  rack  and  pia*- 
ion.  The  coin,  being  pUced  between 
them,  is  carried  along  by  the  modon  of 
the  rack,  till  it  lias  made  half  a  revolution, 
and  received  the  whole  impression  on  its 
edge.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
coining  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  cooa 


■sCs  in  stamping  both  sides  with  the  a(>* 
propriate  device,  or  figure,  in  relie£  For 
this  parposn^  the  circular  piece  is  placed 
between  two  steel  dies,  upon  which  the 
figures  to  be  impressed  are  sunk,  or  en- 
graved in  the  manner  of  an  mUtgUo.  The 
two  dies  are  then  forcibly  pressed  to- 
gether, by  the  action  of  a  powerful  screwy 
to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transversa 
beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fl  j, 
and  concentrates  the  force  at  the  nu>nieDt 
of  the  impression.  The  coin  is  now  fin- 
ished, and  Is  thrown  out  when  the  screw 
rises.  In  the  coining  machinery  erected 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  introduced  at 
the  mint  in  England,  the  process  is  per- 
formed by  steam  power,  and  both  the 
edges  and  faces  of  the  money  are  coined 
at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery, eight  presses,  attended  by  boys^ 
can  strike  19',000  pieces  of  money  in  an 
hour;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  by  the 
machine  of  the  numb^  of  pieces  struck 
For  the  coining  of  medals  the  process  is 
neariy  the  same  as  for  that  of  money. 
The  principal  difference  consists  in  this, 
that  money,  having  but  a  small  relief 
receives  its  imprrasions  at  a  nngle  stroke 
of  the  engine;  whereas  in  medals,  the 
high  relief  makes  sevend  strokes  neces- 
sary ;  for  which  purpose  the  piece  is  taken 
out  from  between  the  dies,  heated,  and 
returned  again.  This  process  for  medal- 
lions is  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  more  times,  before  the  full  im* 
pression  is  ffiven  them.  Some  medallions^ 
m  a  very  high  relievo,  are  obliged  to  be 
oast  in  sand,  and  afterwards  perfected  by 
being  sent  to  press. 

MiNTARSEs,  or  MiNSTASRES  (cslled, 
also,  the  Big-BeOies) ;  a  tribe  of  Indiani^ 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missowri  Teni- 
torv.    (See  buiums^  Amtrican,) 

Mill ucius  Felix,  Marcus ;  t  natire  of 
Africa,  who,  about  the  oh>se  of  the  second 
and  the  conunencement  of  the  third  centu- 
ries of  the  (yoristian  era,  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reputation  at  Rome 
as  a  rhetorician.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
wrote  a  dialogue  in  d^ence  of  his  religion, 
entitled  Octcmus,  of  which  Jerome  and 
Lactantius  speak  highly.  This  work, 
however,  was  long  considered  to  be  the 
composition  of  Arnobius,  till,  in  15601, 
Baudouin  restored  it  to  its  real  author. 
Another  treatise,  Dt  PdOy  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  from  the  difference 
of  style  which  it  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  other  work,  some  doubts  are  en- 
tertained as  to  its  authendcity.  There 
are  two  £n§^h  ^anslations  of  the  Octa- 
vius. 
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MimTST  (Frebch,  mmnef) ;  a  Frendi 
danCe,  in  slow  tkne^  which  requires  great 
grace  and  dignity  of  carriage&  It  was^ 
theneibre,  considered  as  the  'touchstone 
of  an  elegant  dancer,  and  is  admimblj 
adapted  to  cultivate  e^  and  grace  of  mo* 
tipn.  It  was  the  &vori^  dance  in  tba 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  but  has  since  been 
•upplanted  by  eeutra-danoes,  quadrilles, 
&C.  AcoordJDg  to  Broessrd,  the  minuet 
was  originally  nom  Poitou,  and  is  said  to 
Have  bad,  at  first,  a  quicker  nmtion.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  Schubart,  LuHy  (1603  to  1687) 
was  the  inventor  of  the  minuet,  and  Louis 
XIV  is  said  to  have  danced  the  first  in 
166D,  at  Versailles.  '  The  name  is  derived 
firom  menu  (Kule),  on  account  of  its  short, 
measured  Steps. 

Minute;  a  division  of  time,  and  of  an- 
^lar  measure.  The  desree  is  divided 
mto  60  minutes.  The  diidsions  of  de- 
are  fractions^  whose  denominators 
» in  a  sexagesimal  mtto ;  that  is,  a 
minute  is «»  ig\f,  or  second  f=»  tcW*  ^^ 
of  a  degree^  Minutes  are  expressed  by 
acute  accents, thus'  the  seconds  by  two'' ; 
Ibe  thinfo  by  three '".  In  the  computation  of 
time,  a  minute  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour. 

MiNCTOLi,  Henry,  baron  Menu  von, 
iRfSs  born  at  Geneva,  of  a  Savoyard  ftmily, 
m  1773 ;  entered  the  Prussian  mUitary  ser* 
Yioe,  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  tutor  to 

Erince  Charles,  son  of  the  king.  In  1820, 
e  married  the  widow  of  baron  Von  Watz- 
dorC  She  accompanied  him  on  bis  sci- 
entific expeditiou  to  Egvpt,ma<1e  under 
the  royal  patronage.  He  returned  in 
182^2.  A  part  of  bis  collections  was  lost 
by  shipwreck ;  the  king  of  Prussia  pur* 
phased  the  remainder  for  the  new  museum 
in  Berlin,  for  about  $15^000.  Amcmg  his 
works  are,  ConsideratioDS  on  the  MiUtaiy 
Art  (3d  ed.,  1816);  On  the  Ancient  Paint- 
ing on  Glass  (m  connexion  with  KJaproth) ; 
Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  in  the  Desert  of  Libya  (Berlin,  1824) ; 
Additions  to  my  Journey,  &c.  (1827); 
and  Descriptbn  of  an  old  Heathen  Burial 
Place,  discovered  at  Stendal  in  1826  (Bert 
tin,  1826).  The  baAonees  bas  also  pub- 
lished Soiwemrs  (f£rupte  (Paris,  1826; 
English,  London,  1827).  The  travellers 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  firom  whence  the 
baroness  went  to  Cairo,  while  her  husband 
visi^  Cyrene  (q.  v.),  determined  the  por 
aition  of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at 
Siwab  (in  29^  1^  N.  lat),  and,  after  return- 
ing to  Cairo,  visited  Thebes.  The  works 
alMve  mentioned  contain  numerous  en« 
gravings. 

MiNTiB  ;    1.   the  Aigonauts  were  so 
called,  either  because  the  bravest  of  their 
44* 


mraiberweiie  descended  fieom  Minyas,  ei 
because  they  were  natives  of  the  land  of 
the  Minyae,  who  had  occupied  the'coun* 
try  fit>m  lokbos  to  Orcbomenus^-^2.  A 
people  of  BoBotia,  near  Orchomenos.  Thehr 
state  was,  at  an  early  period,  powerful, 
and  was  founded  bya  ^elaseic  tribe.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Minyas,  one  of 
their  kings,  whose  fiitber,  Orchomenus; 
built  the  city  of  that  nanie^— See  Miiller's 
OrdwmenM  und  die  Minwr  (Gottingen, 
1620). 

MiquELETS ;  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
Southern  Pyrenees,  in  Catalonia,  and  in 
the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  ^le  heights  of  ik» 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boim*- 
dary  between  France  and  Spain.  They 
are  mostly  herdsmen,  hunters,  eoal-bum^ 
ers,  &c  They. are  warlike,  an4  ioetined 
to  plunder.  They  also  accompany  travel* 
lers  on  the  mountain-pasees,  and  receiva 
hi^  pay  fbr  thehr  protection.  In  wai^ 
they  are  dangerous  partisans,  who  ofiaa 
descend  into  France  in  troops.  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  they  made  them*, 
selves  fbrmidame  to  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia. 

Miqu£LON;  an  island  in  the. Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  New 
ibundland,    belonging   to    Frances    li^ 
47<^  4'  N. ;  lon^  ^WYf.    To  the  south 

which,  since  1783,  has  been  connected 
with  it  by  a  sand-bank.  These  islands' 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
ant of  St  Pierre  (see  Pierre^  St,\  and  aro 
occupied  only  by  a  few  fiuniliea  engaged 
in  the  fisheries. 

MiRjkBSAU,  Honor6  Galnriel  Ricquetti, 
count  of,  so  famous  for  his  influence  in 
the  French  revdution,  was  bom  March  S^ 
1749,  at  Bienon,  in  Provence,  and  died  at 
Paris,  Apru  2, 1791.  He  spmmg  firom  a 
celebrated  fiunily.  Nature  gave  him  vio« 
lent  passions  and  a  robust  fiiune.  Educa- 
tion might  have  made  him  a  truly  great 
man ;  but  the  propensities  of  his  genius 
were  checked,  and  the  developement  of 
his  energies  perverted.  When  14  years 
of  age,  he  entered  a  military  boarding 
school,  where  be  studied  mathematics, 
made  some  progress  in  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily 
exercises.  But  as  his  moral  educatioa 
was  entirely  neglected,  the  most  vehement 
passicms  grew  with  his  growth.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  published  a  eubgy  on  the 
0eat  Cond6,  and  some  pieces  m  versa. 
On  leaving  school,  be  entered  the  militaiy 
service ;  and  his  intercourse  with  young 
and  dissipated  ofiSoers  made  him  fiuniliac 
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#itb'  all  €ieir  ricea  Wb  aedve  nundi 
however,  coiikl  not  renuuD  idle,  and  he 
vend  all  the  books  wbkh  be  could  precuro 
on  the  militafy  art  He  abo  fell  in  love ; 
and  bifl  passion  was  inariEed  by  all  the 
impetuosity  of  bis  character.  His  father, 
who  systematically  thwarted  liis  inclina- 
tions, now  procured  bis  confinement  in  a 
fortress  on  dke  island  of  R^.  He  was 
even  on  the  point  of  having  bim  sent  to 
the  Dutch  colonies.  But  the  friends  of 
tbe  family  succeeded  in  preventing-  it. 
Tbis  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  cf  despotism.  AAer  bis 
liberation,  be  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Oonaea.  He  distingaished  himself  and 
obtanied  a  comtnlsBion  as  captain  of  dra* 
goons;  but  as  his  &tber  rehised  to  pmv 
diase  him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned^ 
though  xmwillinffly)  the  military  profes- 
sion. I>uring  tne  war  in  Conica,  be 
wrote  a  memoir  respecting  it,  with  re< 
marks  on  the  Anises  of  the  Genoese  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  it  to  his  father,  wbo  de-* 
stioyed  it    hi  coufbrmity  with  the  re- 

Juest  of  bis  ftulier,  be  now  settled  in 
liraousin,  and  employed  himself  in  cuhi* 
vating  the  earth  and  in  conducting  law- 
soita  But  he  soon  became  weary  of  bis 
situation.  His  domestic  circumstances, 
moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  1772,  he 
had  received,  in  Aix,  tbe  b^nd  of  Made- 
noisette  de  Marginane,  an  amiable  young 
lady,  with  prospeois  of  large  fortune. 
But  bis  extravagaiit  propensities  soon  in- 
Tolved  him  m  a  debt  of  160^000  Kvres:* 
His  contentious  and  inflexible  father  took 
advaatageof  the  embarrassments  of  bisson, 
and  obtained,  from  the  Ohateldt  in  Paris, 
an  interdict,  by  which  be  confined  him  to 
his  estote.  Here  he  pubKsbed  his  Essay 
OB  Deepotism.  He  soon  after  lefl  his 
place  of  confinement,  to  avenge  an  insult 
ofiTered  to  bis  sister ;  and  a  new  UUn  de 
auket  impnsDiied  him,  in  1774,  in  tbe 
castle  <^  If,  fi!om  whence  he  was  trans- 
finred  to  Joux,  near  Pontariier,  in  1775. 
Here  he  first  saw  bis  Sophia^  the  wifb  of 
the  president  Monnier,  a  man  of  advanced 
age.  She  was  weHafi!toe<l  to  wards  him. 
Wb  passion  for  her  soon  became  ex-> 
tremely  violent  But  8t  Maurice,  the 
commander  of  the  fortress,  was  his  rival. 
In  order  to  escape  firom  the  {Persecutions 
of  this  man  and  his  &ther,  he  fled  to  Di- 
jon, whither  his  mtso'ess  followed.  He 
was  seized,  and  bis  fiither  obtained  new 
letters  of  arrest  Meanwhile  M.  de 
Malcsberbes,  who  was  then  minister,  and 
ffeh  much  good  wiU  for  the  young  Mira- 
beau,  gave  him  a  bint  to  escape  from  th^ 
country.     He  fled  to  Switzerland,  and 


BoMus  vejoined  him  liieiB.  lie  then 
took  i^fiige  in  Holland  with  his  mistresa. 
The  oflTended  husband  enlered  a  com* 
plamt  for  oeductiot].  Mirabeau  was  con>> 
demned  to  death,  and  was  decapitated  in 
efiigy.  In  Holland,  he  went  mider  tho 
name  of  SL  MaUktiOf  and  lived  unno« 
tieed  with  Sophia,  bis  books,  and  some 
firiends.  During  the  yeais  1776  and  1777, 
be  supported  himself  and  bis  miscress  al* 
together  by  his  literary  labors.  Among 
other  things,  Mirabeau  translated,  in  con* 
junction  with  Durival,  Watson's  Histoid 
of  Philippe  II.  Learning  tiiat  his  fiitber 
accused  bim  of  the  blackest  ofiSsfnoes,  he 
aveaged  faunoelf  by  sending  abroad  libels 
against  him.  His  fiither  now  efifeeted  a 
violation  of  international  law,  and  a  police 
officer  was  sent  te  HoHmd,  with  letten 
of  arrest^  signed  by  Amelot  and  Ver* 
gennes.  Mirabeau  and  bis  mistress  were 
arrested,  in  1777,  without  the  consent  of 
tbe  Dutch  govemor.  Mirabeau  wis  in- 
carcerated at  Vincennes^but  Sophia,  beintf 
for  advanoed  in  pregnancy,  was  resigned 
to  tbe  inspoetion  Of  tbe  pouoe.  Afler  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  Of  St  Clara,  at  Glien.  Dtir- 
ing  an  imprisonment  of  three  yeara  and  a 
half,  at  Vincennee,  Mirabeau  wrote  the 
eelebraied  Ltttres  h  SinAie ;  Lettm  erigi' 
naleg  de  Mrabemi  (1792,  4  vols.).  Of 
these,  LtUrt»  icrites  du  Do/pjion  de  Ptn- 
eennes  (1777—1780,  8  vols.!  a  n^w  edi- 
tion appeared  in  18^.  Tndr  accent  is 
pasBonate,  and  the  style  is  varioas,  flow- 
ing and  forcible.  Mirabeau^s  health  was 
much  afiected  by  his  confinement,  and, 
under  many  bodily  siiflerings,  he  vrrote, 
with  the  ossistance  of  Calmet^  Dictionary 
of  tbe  Bible,  hie  EroUea  B^ion,  a  very  free 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  physical  love, 
among  difl^nt  nations,  particularly  tbe 
Jews.  At  the  smne  time,  be  proje<^ed  a 
grammar  and  a  treatise  on  mvthcrfogy^ 
translated  Johannes  Secufuhu,  and  ^cbo^^ 
the  abuses  of  despostic  authority  m  his 
energetic  work  on  Lettres  de  Cachet  As 
he  was  denied  paper,  he  tore  out  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  Imoks  allowed  him.  He  concealed 
the  leaves  in  the  fining  of  his  clothes,  and 
leA  the  prison  with  tlie  manuscript  of  his 
Ledretde  Cuchet  thus  sewed  m.  His  long 
incarceration  liad  wearied  his  persecutors. 
The  judges  also  saw  that  the  conduct  of 
Miraneau's  father,  whose  own  character 
was  far  fit>m  moral,  could  only  proceed 
from  revenge  and  haOied.  The  son  was 
therefore  released,  in  1780,  and  seems 
to  have  become  reconciled  with  his  fotheri 
for  he  lived  with  him,  and  left  tlio  peita^ 
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»»1  maasioD  rndty  to  ootain  lb»  levoeatioa 
ot*  the  semence  of  death  pronounced 
against  him  In  Pdntarlier,  in  wliich  b9 
succeeded  in  1782.  At  the  same  time, 
Sophia  recovered  her  dowry  and  freedom. 
Mirabeau  now  returned  to  Provence,  and 
tried  to  ef^t  a  reconciliation  with  liia 
wife.  But  nothing  coukl  overcome  th0 
oppowtion  of  his  wife's  relatives.  He 
tlierefore  had  lecourBo  to  the  law,  and  a 
process  took  place  which  was  honorable 
to  neither  party,  and  which  his  wife 
ffained.  Mirabeau  now  went  to  London* 
His  letters  show  that  lus  opinions  respecting 
England  were  not,  in  general,  very  fa- 
vomble.  He  wrpte  there  the  ConsuUrOf^ 
Uons  8wr  VOrdrt  de  Cineinnaiu3'^&n  or-* 
der  of  which  he  disapproved,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  U« 
states.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  plan 
of  Joseph  H  to  make  the  Scheldt  free, 
and,  aga^iia  linguet's  famous  work, — hia 
Doutes  star  la  LiberU  de  VEscauL  He  was 
also  a  coadjutor  in  the  French  joum^, 
published  in  London,  Le  Courrier  de  f  £ti* 
Tvpe.  In  his  subsequent  writings  on  the 
0ai$9t  d'EecompU,  the  Banque  de  SL 
Charles^  the  Actions  des  Eauz,  he  discuss- 
ed the  grounds  of  pubHc  credit,  and  of 
speculations  in  the  public  stocks,  accord* 
iugto  Adam  Smitli's  priiiciplee,  with  much 
eloquence.  This  and  the  satirical  por- 
traits of  &mou8  persons,  brought  hi» 
works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain,  of  the  minister  of  finance^ 
Calonne,  the  office  of  consul  in  Dantzio 
or  Hamburg.  He  now  lived  som^  months 
of  17B6  in  tieriiu,  and  then  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, but  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  same 
year,  probably  with  secret  commissions 
from  nis  court.  In  Berlin  he  eollected 
information  and  projected  the  plan  of  the 
ingenious,  but  far  fix»m  faultless  work,  De 
la  MonarchU  Prusnenne^  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  friend  A|auyilk>n.  (q.  y.)  His 
descriptic\n  of  Frederic  II  is  eq>eciaUy 
admired.  In  1787,  Murabeau  returned  to 
France.  Galonne  having  convoked  the 
notables,  Mirabeau  brought  out  his  D6non- 
ciation  de  VAgwUtge^  au  Roi  ti  awe  JS/hta- 
bki*  The  king,  on  account  of  the  ofkn- 
nve  character  of  this  pamphlet,  ordered 
the  author  to  be  imjirisoned ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
DhwnctatUm  de  VAgiotagt.  He  now 
wrote  his  Am  axtx  Bataves.  At  that  time 
there  also  appeai'ed  (voq  Dohm  asserts, 
V,  409,  without  the  consent  of  Mirabeaif) 
the  letters  on  the  Prusman  court,  written 
in  confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  Hta- 
toire  seerkie  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin^  au  Cor- 
rcBpoTuL  (fun  Voyagenxr  Franfais^  depvdg 


le  5Jil»IL^M^«ttl9Jbll^l?87  (178% 
2  vols.).  This  work  was  aa  indiscreet 
disclosure  of  his  political  mancBUvres,  apd 
was  written  in  the  tone  of  a  libeL  It 
excited  general  reprehension  of  a  man  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  make  of  the  secrets  of 
boq^itaJity,  and  the  confidence  of  bii 
fiiends  and  the  govern  ment^  ao  offerin|p 
to  the  public  appetite  for  scandaJ.  Th« 
work  was  condemned,  by  the  parliament, 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangmaiu 
When  the  estates  were  actually  con^DkeiL 
he  w«nt  to  Provence  ibr  the  purpose  of 
being  elected ;  but  the  ruAiUise  of  the  prov« 
ince  refused  him  a  place  among  tfaem,  oa 
the  ground  that  none  were  entitled  to*it 
but  the  posseasors  of  fiefe.  He  was  now 
chosen,  by  acclamation,  a  deputy  of  tlM 
thu-d  estate,  where  he  so<m  obtained  an 
immense  influence.  The  23d  of  June  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  hia 
political  career.  It  was  decisive  of  the  fkt6 
of  the  monarchy.  Tbe-kuig,  i^ier  making 
important  concessions  in  tms  memerabte 
sitting,  had  ordered  the  assemMy  to  sepa** 
rate.  The  assembly,  however,  remained 
together  in  their  seats.  The  marqirit 
of  Brez^,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to 
remind  the  assembly  of  the  ordera  of  the 
monarch.  Mirabeau,  in  the  fiame  of  hia 
colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  answei^ 
'^The  commons  of  France  have  resolved 
to  deliberate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
king^  exposition  of  the  views  which  have 
heed  suggested  to  him  ;  and  you,  who  have 
no  claim  to  be  his  organ  in  this  assembly,-^ 
y<Hi,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking, — ^you  are  not  the  person 
to  remind  us  of  Ins  discourse.  Oo,  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  and  that  nodiing  shall  driv^ 
us  hence  but  the  bayonet"  Mirabeau  had 
ahready  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  an  undclrstandlnff  whh  the  min 
isters,  with  a  view  of  refieving  the  dis^ 
traeted  state  of  his  pecuniary  affairs. 
Negotiations  were  afterwards  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  court  He  required 
a  pension  of  40/K)0  fhincs  a  week,  and 
the  promise  of  such  a  diplomatie  or  mini*- 
terial  post  as  he  should  select,  after  the 
r^estaUishment  of  thd  royal  autborfty. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he 
received  the  pension  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sembly should  be  efi^ted  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  toat  a 
new  assembly  shoidd  be  convoked,  com 
posed  of  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
Mirabeau  redoubled  his  activitv  m  the  as- 
semUy,  and  at  die  Jacobin  club.     Sub^ 
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pii»oii8  yfere  already  entertafaned  of  bis 
aeiecdon  firom  the  re^olutioaary  party. 
^  and  oJlafDorB  bad  already  been  raised 
'  against'  bim,  when  a  fever  closed  bis 
ttormy  life,  Apdl  2, 1791.  The  news  of 
bis  decease.was  received  witb  every  mark 
«f  popular  moumiDg:  bis  funeral  was 
IBolenmized  witb,  the  utmost  pomp.  His 
body  was  deposited  in  ttie  Pantheon, 
from  which,  however,  in  1793,  bis  re- 
mains were  taken  and  dispersed  by  the 
populace,  who  then  stigmatised  bim  as  a 
royahst — ^Mirabeau  was  the  creature  of 
his  passions ;.  the  early  restraints,  which 
bad  been  impoaed  upon  him,  served  only 
ta  inflame  them ;  and,  with  all  the  re- 
flources  of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy 
of  will  which  yielded  to  no  opposition,  an 
audacity  of  purpose  which  shrunk  before 
no  diffieultiea,  he  united  an  insatiable  am- 
bition.   His  orations  are  collected  in  the 

(1791, 4  vols.]^  and  in  the  CoUectum  compL 
de$  Traoaux  dt  Mraheau  h  VJhaembUt 
naJAonaU  par  MSem  (1791,  etc.,  5  vols.)^ 
in  EtprU  dt  Mirabeau  (1304^  Letires 
uUdkes  d€  Mrabeau^  pyU^jpar  Viiry  (Par- 
is, 1816^2  vols.),  in  bis  (Emrts  oratoirti 
(oomplete,  at  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  and 
{Bmre$  choides  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1820). 
Concerning  his  connexion  with  the  court, 
^  Meo^oirs  of  Mad.  Campaa  ( Paris,  1823, 
3  vols.),  contain  some  remarkable  disclo- 
aures.  The  fifth  Uvraisoti  of  the  Mimoins 
'  de9  ConUmporaint ^(PaxiBf  1824)  consists 
of  ibar  parts,  containing  MhiL  swrMira- 
heaueimmJ^^oquA^sa  VieUlUrairtdprwie^ 
de. 

MiRACLB  (Latin,  mirajcviuai,  a  wonder, 
a  prodigy  ^  in  the  original  Greek,  anHttwr 
Tfpcf )  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  deviajcion 
from  the  course  of  nature,  or  an  event  in 
a  given  system  which  cannot  be  accounts 
ed  for  by  the  operation  of  anv  general 
principle  in  that  system.  But  this  defini- 
tion seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  miracle,  viz.  that  it  ia  an  event  produced 
by  the  interposition  ofan  Intelligent  Power 
for  moral  purposes;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must  consider  every  stronffe  phenomenon, 
which  our  knowledge  \vm  not  permit  us 
to  explain,  as  a  miraculous  evenL  To  the 
atheist,  who  does  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  a  noiracle  is  an 
impoMibility,  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A 
miraculoua  event  cannot,  indeed,  prove 
the  existence  oif  God,  for  it  presupposes  it ; 
but  it  may  prove  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  by  the  Deity,  or  the  divine 
character  of  a  cooununication  which 
claims  to  come  from  bim.  It  is  in  this 
lig^  that  we  must  conaider  miracles  as  the 


proofs  of  a  revelation ;  and,  in  Act,  a  rer- 
elation  is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claims 
to  be  a  teacher  from  God,  he  asserts  a  mi- 
raculous communication  with  God:  this 
communication,  however,  cannot  be  visi- 
ble, and  visible  miracles  may  therefore  be 
necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his  preten- 
sions. To  those  wbo  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  a  revelation  is  impossible. 
The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion in  changing  the  usual  course  of  nature 
is  to  prove  me  moral  government  of  God, 
and  to  explain  the  eb^vcter  of  it.  As  to 
the  nature  of  nuraeulous  events,  we  may 
distinguish  those  which  do  not  appear  su- 
perpatural  in  themselves,  but  are  rendered 
00  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  cures  of  diseases  by  a  touch  or 
a  word,  and  those  whicb  are  supernatural 
in  themselves,  as  in  the  burning  bush 
which  was  not  consumed,  the  stopping  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  &c.  In  proof  of 
miraculous  occurrences,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
that  by  which  we  determine  the  truth  of 
historical  accounts  in  general ;  for,  though 
miracles,  in  consequence  of  their  extraor- 
dinary nature,  challenge  a  fuller  and  mora 
accurate  invisstigation,  still  they  do  not 
admit  an  investigation  conduct^  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  testimony  being  the  only 
assignable  medium  of  proof  for  past  events 
of  any  kind.  While  some  writers  have 
entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
others  have,  with  the  same  result,  denied 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  occurrence 
of  a  miracle.  Hume's  argument  on  this 
point  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  exueiicnce 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  testimony 
should  be  false :  it  is  therefore  more  im- 
probable that  tlie  miracle  should  be  true 
than  tliat  the  testin^ouy  should  be  false. 
Without  dweiliug  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
expre8sio^  "contrary  to  exiKirience,"  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  impiobahilitv 
arising  from  a  wcmt  qf  experience  of  such 
events  is  oui^  equal  to  the  probabinty  of 
their  repetition,  this  b^ing  the  precise 
measure  of  the  improbabihtv  of  tlieir  per* 
fonnauce.  To  assert  that,  because  mira- 
cles have  occurred,  they  ought  to  occur 
again,  or  frequently,  is  to  render  a  miracle 
impossible ;  for  an  event  which  is  fi«- 
quently  occuniug  would  cease  to  be  a 
miracle.  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  In  ' 
telligenoe  being  allowed,  the  uifi^uency 
pf  miracles,  or  tlieir  being  against  our  ex- 
perience, is  no  moment  against  their  oc- 
currence. Hume  asserts  that  a  mii'acle  is 
a  <inntest  of  improbabilities;  and  there  is 
no  need  of  denying  this  assertion,  as  is 
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usually  done:  the  improbability  of  a  niha* 
cle  is  weakened  by  considering  it  an  event 
in  the  moral  sjrstem  of  the  universe — not 
a  causeless  phenomenon^  or  a  useless' 
violation  of  nature;  and  the  hnprobabili^ 
that  the  testimony  to  it  should  be  fiilse  is 
strengthened  by  the  publicity  of  the  event, 
the  intelligence  and  honesty  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  consideratiou  of  the  results 
which  followed  it,  &c  Further  than  thia^ 
the  testimony,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  a  fact  which  it  is  more  easy  to  account 
for  by  allowing  tlie  event  testified  to  to 
have  actually  taken  place,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which 
have  been  uived  against  miracles,  it  wiU 
be  seen  that  they  anse,  in  general,  from  a 
neglect  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sys* 
tern:  when  it  is  objected  that  they  are 
against  the  vmtal  count  qf  nature^  that  is, 
agliinst  all  we  know  of  the  government  of 
(iod,  it  is  forgotten  that  they  are  entirely 
in  accordance  with  his  moral  government, 
and  that  experience  as  fully  proves  the 
existence  and  nature,  as  plainly  teaches 
the  character,  of  this  government,  as  <^ 
the  physical  system  of  the  world.  Most 
of  the  mirack«,  of.  which  history  is  full, 
may,  indeed,  be  put  aside  from  want  of 
sufficient  testimony,  from  their  being  use- 
less, unnecessary,  or  even  unworthy  of  a 
wise  and  good  Being,  from  the  curcum- 
stance  that  the  workers  of  them  did  not 
lay  any  cldm  to  divine  agency,  from  their 
having  been  wUhont  results,  Ji&c  We 
may  ako  reject  those  which  are  referable 
to  false  perceptions ;  those  which  are 
merely  tentative,  that  is^  belonging  to  a 
series  of  attempts  of  which  some  were 
unsuccessful ;  those  which  are  doubtful  in 
their  nature ;  those  which  are  merely 
exaggerations  of  natural  events,  &c.,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  unconnected  with  oth- 
ers of  a  di^rent  character,  or  with  moral 
effects:  so  miracles  Which  are  in  support 
of  an  established  creed,  pretended  to  be 
'Wrought  by  men  vested  with  a  divine 
character  in  the  presence  of  credulous  dev- 
otees, if  they  do  not  belonff  to  any  of  those 
above  cited,  are  to  be  kxn^ed  upon  with 
suspicion.  But,  when  miraculous  powers 
are  ckumed  to  be  exerted  by  the  opponents 
of  what  is  established  in  public  opinion 
and  supported  by  public  authority,  in  the 
Ace  of^oppoation  and  incredulity,  by  men 
without  influence  or  fiiendsy  and  when 
they  convince  and  oonfiHind  their  bitterest 
enemies,  and  produce  a  change  in  their 
lives  and  characters  as  a  proof  of  their 
conversion! — ^when  these  witnesses,  with 
BO  interested  motive^  but  with  the  cer- 


tain prospect  of  sdflMntf  and  peraeentioi^ 
come  forward  and  tcsti^  their  belief,  and 
when  all  these  resnlto  are  declared  to  hvn^ 
been  produced  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  doctrines  calculated  to  elevate  human* 
ity,  and  the  divine  mission  of  teacheii^ 
who  spoke  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
spoken,-— we  are  not  surely  to  refer  these-to 
the  illusions  of  credulity,  or  the  juggUn« 
of  imposturo.  It  is  not  possible,  m  a  won 
of  this  nature,  to  gainto  a  minute  exami^ 
nation  of  particSars.  The  sulHect  ia 
fblly  and  ably  treated  in  Campbelrs  Dis- 
sertation on  Muacles,  in  Reply  to  Hume; 
in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Reli^on,  and  numerous  other  woiks,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Mirage  ;  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction.  The  nnusual  eleva> 
tion  or  apparent  approximation  of  coasts, 
mountains,  ships,  and  o^her  objects,  baa 
tong  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Iwming;  and,  if  the  same  phenomenon  la 
accompanied  by  inverted  images,  it  Is 
caUed  a  mirage.  The  mirage  is  frequently 
observed  on  the  surftce  of  the  sea  oj 
sailoia,  aud  on  diy  sandy  plains,  as  in 
those  of  Egypt,  wfcuaro  it  was  repeatedly 
seen  by  the  FVencb,  during  their  campaign 
in  that  country.  The  appearance  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  double  image  of  the 
object  in  th^  air;  one  of  the  images  being 
in  the  natural  position,  the  other  inveitec^ 
so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  object  and  ila 
inverted  image  in  the  water.  It  may  be 
podoced  whenever  the  rays  of  light  meet 
m  an  oblique  direction,  the  surface  of  a 
less  refractmg  medium  than  that  in  which 
they  were  previously  moving:  they  are 
thus  turned  back  into  the  original  mediutn 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  would 
be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place  at 
the  common  surfece  of  the  two  mediums. 
The  siurfece  of  the  earth  or  sea,  becoming 
heated,  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
caloric  to  the  superincumbent  layer  of  air, 
which  thus  becomes  less  dSense  than  the 
superior  layers.  The  rays  of  light  which 
proceed  from  an  object  in  the  heated  layer 
will  then  be  bent  downward,  and  thus  ar^ 
rive  at  the  end  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  the  object  to  appear  above  its  actuid 
position.  In  the  desert,  where  the  surfeea 
»  perfectly  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the  shad-^ 
ows  of  objects  within  and  around  it,  and 
the  thirsty  traveller  is  often  tantalized 
with  this  appearance,  wliich  recedes,  as, 
by  approaching  it,  he  chan^  the  angle 
of  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  bis 
eye«    The  murage  is  commonly  verticaJy 
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Aat  k,  presenting  die  appearance  above- 
^ieacribed  of  one  object  over  another, 
like  a  ship  above  ita  shadow  in  the  water. 
Sometimes,  howerer,  the  images  are  hor- 
izontal. On  the  soriace  of  the  sea,  the 
l^ienomenon  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
difFbreoce  of  moisture  m  the  layer  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  superior 
layer.  (See  OpUe$.) 
MiRAifDA,  don  Francisco^  the  earliest 

^  -fimrtyr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America, 
was  bom  at  Caracas,  of  an  ancient  Span- 
ish family.  His  grandfather  wfts  govern- 
or of  the  provhice  of  Caracas.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  travelled  thh)ugh  a  greet 
part  of  America  on  foot,  and  afterwards 
•received  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service.  The  governor  of  Guaii- 
mala  employed  him  on  several  important 
t)cca8ioit8.  In  1783,  he  visited  the  U. 
Atates,  and  then  travelled  on  Ibot  through 
England,  France.  Italy  and  Spain,  against 
Which  fie  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred. 
In  1789,  he  was  at  Petersburg,  and  Cath- 
arine endeavored  to  engage  him  in  her 
service,  but  the  events  in  France  drew 
l»m  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  employed  on 
a  mission  to  Pkt,  and,  through  P^rhlon^s 
influence,  was  appointed  major-generar. 
Vnder  Dumouriez,  he  was  second  in 
i)ominand  in  Champagne  and  Belgium, 
and  hJ8  skiN  as  an  engineer  and  tactician, 
united  with  his  uncommon  talents,  obtain- 
^  for  him  the  esteem  of  the  rernibKcans 

-  in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  ar- 
my. When  Dumouriez  entered  Holland, 
Miranda  waa  directed  to  besiege  Mae8«> 
tricht,  but,  being  unsapported  by  general 
Valence,  was  obligeo  to  abandon  the 
aege.  In  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  he 
ooimnanded  the  left  wing:  Dumouriez 
imputed  to  him  the  loss  of  the  battle ;  but 
the  charge  was  reflited  by  Miranda,  in  nn 
able  and  inffenious  defence.  Dumouriez 
and  Miranda  had  both  declared  againA 
the  Jacobins ;  but  the  former  now  became 
an  object  of  suspiciton  to  Mironda,  who 
communicated  his  feart  to  his  friend  P6- 
thion,  then  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  Miranda  was  onlerod 
to  arrest  the  commander.  (See  Dumott^ 
riez.)  The  Grirondlsts,  however,  soon  fri! 
before  the  Mountain  party,  and  Miranda 
was  ohfiged  to  appear  liefore  the  revolu- 
tiYmai7  tribunal.  He  was  nut  conncted 
of  tlio  charges  brought  ngntnst  him,  and 

'  the  fall  of  Robespierre  delivered  him  fitmi 
prison.  Having,  however,  become  sus- 
pected by  the  directory,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  m  1797,  was  con^ 
denined  to  transiiortation,  btft  fled  to  Eng- 
land.   In  180S.  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 


was  again  banished,  !br  talking  part  In  an 
opposition  to  the  first  consul.  General 
Miranda  now  devoted  himself  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  long  cheiished  scheme  of 
overthrowing  the  Spanish  dominion  iti 
America.  Having  procured  some  secret 
assistance,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in 
3806,  with  one  ship  and  a  number  of  yoU 
nnteers,  and  touched  at  St.  Domingo^ 
where  he  chartered  two  schooners.  On 
arriving  ofl^the  coast,  the  two  latter  were 
captnr^  t)y  Spanish  guardacostasy  and  he 
was  obliged  to  eeeape  with  bia  ship.  In 
August,  he  landed  in  Venezuela;  Ixit  his 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were 
altogether  unsnceewftil,  and  he  found 
hiirself  compelled  to  re^mbark.  In  181(^ 
he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more  sno- 
ceas  (see  Colondna)^  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  capituhfte  to  the  Spanish  veneral  Mon- 
tevenle,  who,  in  tiototion'  of  the  ardcles 
of  his  surrender,  ti^ated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  conafined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisltiott  at  Ctf 
diz,  where  ho  died,  after  fomr  veaw*  inft- 
prisomnent  The  monks  caused  his  body 
to  be  ^rown  out  without  biuia}.  Mi* 
randa  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  sa-> 
^city,  ftill  of  reaources,  bold,  active  atkd 
mtelligent. 

MiRAKnoLA,  CHovamii  Pico  della,cotmt 
and  prince  of  Concordia,  snmamed  the 
Phanix,  otie  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
therat(u«  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, bom  in  ]4<^  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Oianfmncesco  delta  Mirandola  and 
Julia,  of  the  noble  ftimily  of  Boiarda  Hia 
youth  was  marked  by  an  early  display  of 
talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  cburch> 
he  was  placed  at  Bologna,  to  pursue  the 
study  or  the  canon  law,  at  the  ageof  fiinr- 
teen  years.  Two  years  were  ti^nt  in  tliis 
course,  when  his  ^win^  repugnance  to 
the  study,  and  his  mcHnation  to  phikisoph- 
ical  and  scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  vi^t 
the  diflerent  parts  of  Italy  and  France  for 
^le  purpose  of  observation,  and  to  attend 
the  most  celebmted  schools  and  most  dis* 
tinguished  i^rof^sBors.  After  seven  yean 
of  the  most  assiduous  application,  he 'went 
to  Rome,  and,  in  I486,  proposed  900 
theses  on  all  subjects,  which  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  defbnd,  accxmihig  to  toe 
custom  of  the  times,  in  pubfic  He  chal- 
lenged all  the  learned  firom  aH  countries  ^ 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  ofl^red  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  those  who 
came  ftx>m  a  distance.  No  one  ventured 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  enviona 
endeavored  to  implicate  him  in  a  chains 
ofheiesy.  MitinxlDla  impelled  the  chaifB, 
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.in  his  AfobAt^  a  mA  fuU  of  prafbuttd 
«ruditioiu  To  deprive  bis  enenuee  of 
every  {>retelLt  for  their  accuestioos,  he  de- 
teriiunec},  although  uot  inseBaibie  to  love 
ami  its  pleasures,  to  lead  the  most  rigid 
course  of  life,  and  to  devote  hitnself  en^ 
tirely  to  letters.  In  coDnequcnce  of  this 
resolution,  he  threw  ioto  the  fire  'five 
books  of  amatory  poems  io  Itahuii,  the 
loss  of  whtoh  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
^one  of  his  writings  on  this  subject  has 
been  preserved,  except  a  commeotaiy  on 
A  canzone  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  in 
which  he  follows  the  notions  of  the  New 
^latonists  in  respect  to  love.  1  laving 
next  applied  lumsttlf  to  the  study  of  bibU^ 
jcal  Uterature,  he  published  the  fniits  in  liis 
HeptapluSf  a  mystical  or  eabuUstic  ex- 
plaiitttioo  of  the  history  of  the  cnrntiou,  in 
.which  he  derives  Plato's  doctriiius  from 
Moses.  Two  years  ailer,  he  publisiied 
«  treatise  in  ten  chapter8>^/>«  Et^e  d 
UfUh-kn  wUch  he  aimed  to  unite  the 
opiuioiis  of  Plato  and  AristoUe.  Aliran- 
^k  died  at  Florence,  in  1494,  where  lie 
had  livetl  some  time  to  ternis  of  imioiacy 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  fli8tin>- 
gnisbed  men  of  the  age,  particularly  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  Politiaii.  At'  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in 
great  Uteraiy  enterprises,  to  which  his 
treatise  against  asirulogy  nHist  be  consid- 
ered as  prepamtory.  Ue  was  considered 
by  his  contemponuries  a  miracie  of  learn- 
ing and  gf^nius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that 
the  hnniortal  gods  had  united  in  him  all 
rare  giftaof  bihmI  and  body.  In  judging 
of  his  works,  it.  is  necetsary,  however,  to 
remember  tlie  state  of  letters  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  His  nephew  Gianiruno 
ceeoo  Pico  was  a  diseiple  of  his,  but  not 
equal  to  his  master. 

Mias,  Noel  de^  a  good  engraver  of 
B^uen,  among  whose  works  are  oma- 
mental  engmvings  accompanying  the 
writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio 
jind  Lafbntaine.  His  Uist  works  fonn 
port  of  the  beautiful  GaUrU  de  Fk^nnoe* 
lie  died  in  1801. 

MiR£VELT,  Michael  Sanson,  a  famous 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Deifl,  in  15(38, 
was  the  aou  of  a  goldsmith.  He  fim 
intended  to  become  an  engraver  under 
Wierinx,  bu^  at  a  later  peric^,  studied  the 
art  of  paintinff  under  a  painter  named 
BlocklandL  He  is  said  to  have  painted 
lOfiOO  ]>orUnuts,  and  to  have  received  a 
high  price  for  them.  Mirevelt  was  a 
MennoRite,  of  a,  very  amiable  disposition. 
He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1841.  His 
eldest  SOD,  Peter  MirevtUt  is  also  esteemed 
as  a  painter. 


MtftUM,  the  sislel*  of  Meiefl,  direcfeil 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  rejoi':iugB 
aAer  the  passage  of  the  Red  sea.  Having 
spoken  against  Moses,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  an  liUhiopian  woman,  she 
was  struck  with  leprosy,  and  shut  out  of 
the  camp  seven  da^s.  (Mm.  xii.)  She 
died  at  Kadesh.    (£L  xx,  L) 

MtRKHOND,  or  Mjrcuono.  (Bee  Per^ 
Stan  Likraiure,) 

MiERoa.  Mirrors  aie  sur&ees  of  pol- 
ished metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  posts^ 
rior  side,  canable  of  refiectiuj^  the  rays  of 
light  from  objects  placed  be&e  them,  and 
exhibiting  to  us  their  image.  Thi^re  are 
three  cliuisee  of  mirrors,  distinguishable  bj 
the  figitre  of  their  reflecting  suHiice: 
they  are  plain,  concave  and  convex.  The 
reflexion  of  light  by  either  of  these  fnij> 
roffi  observes  die  eonstant  law,  that  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  widi 
the  reflccdng  sur&ce  is  equal  to  the  an* 

gle  of  reflection.  When  a  person  views 
imself  in  a  loukiug-glass,  if  he  measures 
tiie  size  of  which  he  appears  on  the  glaai^ 
the  image  will  always  be  one  half  his  real 
magnitude ;  for,  as  die  image  appiars  be* 
iiind  the  glass  exactly  at  the  distance  of 
the  object  before  it,  the  mirror  will  be 
half  way  between  the  penon  and  his 
image ;  bo  tliat  it  will  cut  across  the  cona 
which  comes  from  his  image  to  his  eye, 
ball'  way  between  its  base  and  its  Apex  t 
the  hase  of  the  cone  is  the  image  seen, 
the  apex  is  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye^  where 
all  the  mys  Iroui  Uie  image  are  uuittid  in 
a  poif  rt.  Concave  mirrors  are  those  whostt 
polished  surfaces  are  spherically  liollow* 
The  properties  of  these  mirrors  njay  b# 
easily  understood,  when  we  cei^sider  Uieif 
surfiice  us  compuseil  of  an  indetinite  uum 
her  of  small  planes,  idl  of  wlucb  make  a 
determinate  angle  with  each  other>  no  as 
to  throw  all  the  rays  to  a  point.  This 
point  is  called  the  jfocus  of  the  mirror, 
where  an  Uuage  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  in  an  inverted  position.  The  dis^ 
tance  of  this  focal  point  trom  the  s«urfnce 
of  the  mirror  when  the  curvature  is  mod* 
erste,  will  be  equal  to  half  its  mdius. 
Concave  mirrors  are  of  great  imoortaiice 
in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescnpefl^ 
in  which  they  are  commonly  called  spec* 
«k.  (See  TtU$copfi»>)  The  employment 
of  concave  mirrors  in  collecting  the  heat 
nf  die  smi's  rays  Irom  die  whole  of  its 
sur£ice  to  a  single  point,  tljus  accumulat- 
ing a  very  great  degree  of  heat,  for  die 
combusdou  and  fusion  of  various  natural 
substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  greatest 
heat  capable  of  being  produced  from  ordi* 
nary  fir%  naay  be  eiemplijfled,  among  those 
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of  modem  date,  by  tiw  boranig  mirror  of 
M.  de  Yillette.  The  diameter  of  this 
metal  speculum  was  three  feet  eleven 
incbes,  and  the  distance  of  its  focus 
from  the  surface  was  three  feet  two 
inches.  The  composition  of  this  metal 
was  of  tin  and  copper,  which  reflects  the 
light  very  powerniUy,  and  is  capable  of  a 
high  degree  of  polish.  When  exposed  to 
tlie  rays  of  tlie  sun,  by  doctors  Harris  and 
BesaguIierB,  a  silver  sixpence  was  melted 
in  seven  and  a  half  seconds  when  placed 
in  its  fi>cu8.  A  copper  half-penny  was 
melted  in  sixteen  seconds,  and  liquefied  in 
thirty-four  seconds;  tin  was  melted  in 
three  seconds,  and  a  diamond,  weighinf^ 
^r  grains,  lost  seven  eighths  of  its  weight. 
The  ratensitv  of  heat  obtained  by  burning 
mirrors  or  ienses,  wHl  always  be  as  the 
area  of  the  reflecting  surface  exposed  to 
die  sun  is  to  the  area  of  the  smaH  circle 
of  light  collected  in  its  /focus ;  thus  the 
diameter  of  the  spot  of  light  at  the  fbcus 
of  Villette's  minor,  was  0.358  of  an  inch, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  mirror,  forty-seven 
inches:  hence  the  area  of  tliese  circles 
was  as  0^359^  to  47^,  that  is,  the  i^tensr^ 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  increased  172S^ 
times  at  the  focal  point  The  loss  of 
ligbt  occasioned  in  passing  through  the 
B^ium  of  which  the  lens  is  composed) 
together  with  that  lost  by  reflection  fh>m 
the  surface  of  mirrors,  must,  however,  be 
deducted  fh>m  this  theoretical  calculation- 
(For  further  information,  see  Bwmng 
MirrarB.)  Concave  mirrors  afford  many 
einious  illustrations  of  their  peculiar  prop- 
erties ;  for  example,  when  a  person  stands 
In  front  of  a  concave  mirror,  a  little  further 
from  its  surface  than  its  focus  (or  half  the 
radius  of  its  concavity),  he  will  observe 
his  own  Image  pendent  in  the  air  before 
him,  and  in  an  mverted  position.  This 
image  wHl  advance  and  recede  with  him ; 
and,  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  the  image 
will  do  the  like.  Exhibitions  have  been 
brought  befbre  the  public,  in  which  a  sin- 
gular deception  was  obtained  by  a  large 
concave  mirror.  A  man  being  placed 
with  his  head  downwards,  an  erect  image 
of  him  was  exhibited  in  its  focus,  while 
his  real  person  was  concealed,  and  the 
place  of  the  mirror  darkened :  the  specta- 
tors were  then  durected  to  take  a  plate  of 
fruit  from  his  hand,  which,  in  an  instant, 
was  dexterously  changed  for  a  dagger,  or 
some  other  danserous  weapon.  Convex 
mirrors  are  chiefly  employed  as  ornaments 
in  apartments.  The  ejects  viewed  in 
these  are  diminislied,  but  seen  m  an  erect 
position.  The  images  appear  to  emanate 
from  a  point  behind  the  mirror:  tfaispoki^ 


which  is  its  focus,  w8!  be  half  ^  radkM 
of  convexity  behind  their  surface,  and  is 
called  the  negative  or  imaginary  fecoL 
because  tiie  rays  are  not  aetMlly  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is 
called  real.* — In  the  earlier  periods,  with 
which  history  makes  us  acquainted,  raiv- 
rore  were  made  of  metal :  the  Egyptian^ 
Greeks  oiid  Romans  made  tne  of  metaUio 
mirrors.  Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  also 
mentions  the  use  of  obsiiMan  for  this  pur- 
pose. Gold  and  silver^  highly  poUshed, 
were  empk)yed  by  the  Romans  for  raip> 
itMS,  which  were  richly  ornamented  with 
precious  stones.  The  forms  were  various^ 
but  most  commonly  oval  or  round.  - 
•  MiscHif  A,  or  MisiTA ;  the  code  or  coHeo 
tion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend  that,  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also 
another,  not  written,  vdiich  was  preserved 
by  tradition  amon^  the  doctors  of  the 
mrnagogue,  till  rabhi  Juda,  surnamed  the 
notify  seeing  the  dan^  th^  were  in, 
through  their  dispersion,  of  departing 
from  the  tradition  of  their  fothers,  reduc- 
ed it  to  writittff.  The  Misna  is  divided 
into  six  parts :  me  first  relates  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeds  in  a  field,  to  trees,  fhitts^ 
tithes,  &c. ;  the  second  regulates  the 
manner  of  observing  festivals;  the  third 
treats  of  women  and  matrimonial  cases; 
the  fourth,  of  losses  in  trade,  '^u. ;  the 
fifth  is  on  oblations,  sacirfices,  &c ;  and 
the  sixth  treats  of  the  several  sorts  of  piui- 
fieation.    (See  TalmucL) 

MrsoBMEAifOR,  in  law;  a  crime  of  a 
lower  nature.  Crimes  and  mistkmeanorSf 
property  speaking,  are  mere  synonymous 
t^rms,  though,  in  ^^ommon  usage,  the 
word  crime  is  made  to  denote  such 
offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye ;  while  smaller  faults  and  oinis- 
sioos  of  less  consequence,  are  comprised 
imder  the  gender  name  of  miMtfemeanort 
only. 

MisitRERS  (Latin,  have  marcyy,  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  chureh  song,  taken  fVom 
the  fifly-seventh  psalm,  be^nnin^  in  the 
Vulgate,  Miserete  met,  Domtne,  Irhe  ini*- 
erere  forms  part  of  certain  liturgies,  and 
various  great  composers  have  taken  it  as  a 
subject  The  miserere  of  Atlegri  (q.  v.)  is 
particularly  famous ;  and  this  alone,  simg 
by  the  papal  choir,  in  the  capeUa  SMna^ 
in  the  Passion  week,  would  repay  the 
trooble  of  a  visit  to  the  **  eternal  city."— 

*  The  reflActiag  farfaee  of  «.  cytimlar  has 
been  occasionally  used  in  optical  amusenienls 
for  g[iviBg  to  emamorphoses  (disloited  or  defbraa- 
cd  pictiires)  regular  shapes^  when  reflected  ttom 
audi  surfiBMTe.  ^ 
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JItotrY  is  «!•»  ibe  nrnne  flyen  to  |»etiifw 
j»|)ireieiiti^  the^  dying  Sft?ior. — ^A  jberrible 
disease,  pn>iiic«d  by  an  obatmctioQ  of  the 
'  bowek,  iBJtko  ealled  by  ttus  oaaie. 

MiSKUcoauA  (noercy ;  io  .Greak«l3Uoc) 
was  penooified  as  a  deity.  8fa«  had  a 
edebrated  altar  io  tho  miket-place  of 
Athens,  CQDstilutiiig  aa  asylum. — Jlfiaeri* 
wrdUu  Domud  is  the  name  siveato  tha 
aeeond  Suaday  after  Eaatec^  because  the 
mass  for  this  day  be^os  with  A&ericor^ 
(Has  Domini  caniabQ  m  cetemtaiu^'-'Mistrv' 
eortk  (French)  was  also  the  name  of  the 
^bgger  of  the  knights  io  the  middle  ages, 
fauchet  derives  ^  name  from  its  putting 
men  out  ci  .pain  when  iirecovefmbly 
woooded,  or  mm  the  sight  of  it  causing 
the  vanquished  to  ciy  out  for  mercy. 

M18IUCA.    {SeQ  MUchmL) 

MisiTiu,  orMisTRA;  a  city  of  Greece^ 
ia  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  department  of 
lAconia.  It  lies  nearly  a  league  from  the 
niins  of  Sparta,  which  have  supplied  mate* 
Hals  for  itacohstructioo.  Before  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  to  the  Morea,  it  contain- 
ed 6000  inhabitants  and  seveiul  churches^ 
literary  institutions  and  manu&ctories;  it 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruin%  inhabited  by  ahou^ 
150&milie8, 

ItfisjusTOE  (viaehm  aibum)i  a  Etpropeaa 
plant,  growing  parasiticaUy  on  varioua 
trees,  and  celebrated  on  -account  of  the 
leligious  purposes  to  which  it  was  eonse- 
orated  by  the  ancient  Celtic 'nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  when  it  was  found 
growmg  on  the  oak.  At  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  these  people, 
went  into  the  forests  accompanied  by  the 
populace,  and.  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak 
bearing  this  plant,  built  an  altar,  sacrificed 
Tictims,  and  performed  various  other  reli* 
gious  rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  relics 
of  this  superstition  still  remain  in  France; 
and  it  is  also  the  custom  in  England  to 
hang  up  branches  of  this  plant  at  Christ- 
mas, mixed  with  other  ever|peens^  Fiona 
the  same  cause,  lor  a  long  tune,  it  sustain- 
ed a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
a  jointed,  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire,  and  opposite  leaves,  and 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers,  the  whole 
ibrraing  a  pendent  bush,  from  two  to  five 
^t  in  diameter,  and,  ni  winter,  covered 
with  small  white  hemes.  These  berries 
are  very  glutinous,  and  contain  a  smgle 
heart-shaped  seed.  The  roots  of  the  mift- 
letoe  insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody 
substance  of  trees,  and  the  plant  lives  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  their  sap^  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  are  incapable  or  absorb- 
ing moisture.     All  tibe  attempts  which 
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'have  hitfierCo  been  made  to  mbe  thk 
plant  from  the  earth  have  failed.  Thou^ 
the  misletoe  is  common  enough  on  certain 

ries  of  trees,  it  is  very  seldom  found  od 
oak^  and  a  specimen  of  this  is  pre- 
served in  France  as  a  great  rarity.  BMr 
lime  is  made  from  die  beiries  and  bark, 
^hicli  are  boiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 
noortar,  and  washed ;  but  this  article  if 
usually  manufactured  from  the  bark  of 
the  holly.  The  American  misletoe  grow« 
on  trees  fi^m  about  h^  40^  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  also  in  the  West  India 
islands. 

Misnomer,  in  law;  a  misnaminff  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  a  person  should  always  be 
perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  re- 
gard to  surnames,  a  small  mistake  ia 
which  will  be  overlooked. 

MisPEisioif  \  a  neglect,  oversight  or 
contenrjpt  (fi^ia  mespris^  French,  con- 
tempt). Thua  concealment  of  known 
treason  or  felony  is  misprision.  Io  a 
larger  sense,  misprision  is  taken  for  maujif 
great  ofiTences  which  are  neither  treason^ 
nor  felony,  nor  capital,  but  Very  near  them ; 
and  every  great  rnisdemeanor  which  hath 
no  certain  name  appcnnted  by  law  ip 
sometimes  termed  mxsprisiwu, 

Missal  (from  the  Latin  wMsaU\  in  the 
CathoKc  liturgy ;  the  book  which  contains 
the  prayers  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 
It  was  formed  by  collecting  the  separate 
lituigic  books  formeriy  used  in  the  reli-  • 
flnous  senices,  particularly  the  Oivion%m^ 
TjtctijowxHiuMy  JEvangcHaniMf  •^fii^Aottori- 
utOf  the  Omon,  &c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priest.  The  greater  part  of  these 
prayers  and  ceremonies  are  very  ancien^ 
and  some  of  them  have  come  down  fix>m 
the  times  of  the  popes  Gehsins  I  and 
Ghegoiy  the  Great  (q.  v.) ;  some  are  even 
older.  Conaiderabie  deviationg  and  cor- 
ruptions, which  had,  in  the  course  of 
time,  crept  into  the  Missal,  induced  the 
council  <H  Trent  to  request  of  the  pope 
a  revision  of  it  Pius  Y,  in  1570,  required 
the  Missal,  which  had  been  revised  under 
his  directioD,  to  be  jftdopted  by  the  whole 
Catholic  chmrch,  with  the  exception  of 
those  societies  which,  for  more  thao  two 
centuries,  had  followed  another  ritual  vrith 
the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  This  fonn 
of  the  Roman  Missal  has  been  retained 
mitil  the  present  time ;  the  changes 
made  bvpope  Clement  YIII  and  Urban 
VIII  (the  latter  under  the  direction  of 
Bellarinin)  extending  little  beyond  ahera- 
tions  of  siogie  expressions  aod  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  masses,  which  are  by 
no  means  among  the  best.    The  earliesc 
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printed  missal  Is  tMMtssaleper  totms^-* 
ni  Circtdilm  More  Ambrosiano  composUuM 
(Milan,  1475,  fol.),  whicli  was  followed  by 
the  MissaU  secundum  Consuetudinem  R(t- 
maruB  Curia  (Rome,  1475).  These,  ant^ 
earlier  ones,  composed  for  pordctilat 
Churches,  especially  if  on  parchment,  art 
Objects  of  bibliomauia.  (For  the  Bedford 
Missal,  see  Bedford)  The  latest  edition  ot 
tiie  MissaU  "Romanum  is  that  of  Dijon  and 
Paris  (1828,  4ta).*    (See  LUurgff.) 

Missalf  in  Grerman,  is  also  the  name  o^ 
the  largest  letters,  because  formerly  the 
nUssaliOy  or  mass-bpoks*  i^hicb  contain  the 
sougs  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  were 
written  or  printed  with  thedi.  It  is  the 
satne  with  die  French  caiu»}t,  which  prob- 
ably derived,  its  name  from  being  early 
employed  oi)  some  work  relating  to  the 
cauoiis  of  the  church* 

MissAUA  {Latin) ;  the  money  paid  to  a 
clergyman  for  a  mass  read  for  tne  dead, 
at  a  Catholic  funeraL 

Missions;  Missionaries.  Even  io 
the  earl^  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual 
for  Christians,  either  at  their  own  impulse^ 
or  ut  the  desire  of  the  community,  to  go 
into  oeighborinf  and  distant  land^  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and,  except  in  «  few 
particular  cases.  Christiiuiity  has  been 
propagated,  not  by  arms,  but  by  persua- 
sion. Thus  Augustine  (q.  v.),  with  40  as- 
60ciateS|  was  seut  by  Gregory  the  GreatL 
«  (o  preach  the  fospel  among  the  wild 
Saxons  of  Britam  (597).  The  German 
church  was  also  estdblished,  iu  the  eighth 
century,  l^y  similar  preachers  of  tlie  gos- 
pel, who  were  afterwards  called  missiona- 
ries. More  Jias  becu  done  for  the  su|>- 
porl  of  missions  by  the  Cailiolic  church 
than  by  tlie  Protestants.  Various  reasons 
9iay  be  assigned  for  this :  the  interests  o£ 

•  Baron  Reichlia  MeWegg,  doctor  of  tbcfology, 
and  professor  of  «vclesia«tiettl  bisfory  at  tho 
aaiverstty  of  f  r^bar^^  in  teb  PmdomI*  for  Uid 
Reformation  of  tlie  Gemaft  Olholic  Chwcb, 
observes,  "Sone  of  the  m&sses  of  the  Hommi 
Mbsal  are  foanded  on  stories  not  suHficiently 
aothcnticated,  $ome  on  evident  fkbles,  for  in- 
Mance,  the  mass  of  the  Lancea  ChrwHf  of  ttw 
htenHe  CrucUf  of  sereral  aqus,  &c.  Others 
coiftato  pC^ecs  grogs  in  tb^ir  expressions,  as,  % 
instance,  Corptu  town,  Domine,  quod  sumsi  d 
tan^iif  qtiem  potan,  adlicpreat  vuceribuft  meU, 
et  juc,  vt  in  m^  iton  retrmneat  tceterum  maaUa, 
fuem  puf'a  M  gtmcta  refteerumt  tacramevta.  Ou 
the  otber  baod^  bofw  simple,  beainiful  aad  toodi* 
iag  is  ibe  prajer  iramediaulj  ftder  tbe  adminis- 
tration of  tbe  h)st,  quod  ort  sumstmus,  Dcmi^ 
•K,  pura  fiunie  capiamus,  et  de  ntunere  tempomU 
fiat  nobis  remedium  te^Hpvtemum  f-See  Widtir 
iSdfUtsdbc  VeHtetxerUHgitudU  (Leipsio,  1881), 
p  1%  Sone  Biainiaio  tbat  tj|e  bishop,  with  U» 
cietgy  ftnd  the  consent  of  govenuneA^  has  tj^ 
riglu  to  change  t&e  nussaL 


the  papal  liferaiichy,  hi  this  case,  njt^mMed 
with  the  imerests  of  reliffkm;  nnl,  %efbT^ 
fingland  had  acquh^  the  superiority  hf, 
sea,  Catfrofie  Etirope  was  inorto  dosift^ 
connected  with  the  other  patts  df  tfte 
World  than  the  Pt^t^staht  countries  wei^; 
moreover,  the  Catholic  church  hadhionlnv 
"Whom  the  pope  cotdd  nend  wherever  he 
pleased  ;  and,  franlly,  it  was  more  wealthy 
than  the  Protestant  charch  (see  Propd- 
gandOf  and  fesuUs) ;  not  to  mentidn,  tnat 
zealous  Catholics,  perstiaded  that  this  was 
the  only  saving  fttith,  had  a  much  strongei 
incitement  to  undertake  the  diflScidl 
work  of  tonversion  thta  Protestantai 
The  principal  inissiohs  of  the  Catholic 
ehurch,  are  those  to  China,  the  Bast  In- 
dies, and  Japan.  In  die  last  named 
country,  though  C^hristianhy  had  once 
made  considerable  progress.  It  is  now 
entirely  extirpated.  But  in  C^ina  and  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  the  settlements 
estabUshed  for  the  diffusion  <^Chri8daninr 
Mill  conthiue.  The  ^ents  whifch  fbf- 
towed  the  French  rtvohition  coatncted 
the  funds  of  the  missions,  and  checked 
Hieir  activity.  According  to  the  J)rouvtUa 
Lettrts  idmantes  da  Mtssiwvs  de  la  Cfdrie 
H  des  hjes  OrkntaUs  (Paris,  1818—90^ 
5  vols.),  there  are  yet  three  bishoprics  in 
China,  endowed  by  the  crown  of  Porta* 
gil— tliose  df  Macao,  Pekin  and  Nankin. 
The  bishop  of  Pekin,  however,  lives  at 
Macao,  becaose  no  missionary  is  permitted 
to  reside  in  P^kin^  except  the  machemati- 
biatis,  phytiScians  and  artists  in  the  service 
o£  the  court  Besides  the  seven  provinces 
which  belong  to  these  three  bishoprics, 
there  are  other  provinces  of  tbe  Chinese  em- 
pire belonging  to  the  mission  of  the  Mqutt 
titaires  apostoUijives,  Of  the  state  of  the 
Cadiolic  mission  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
ahfo^  Dubois,  a  French  missionarv,  iu  his 
Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 
India,  &,c.,  gives  a  not  very  encouraging 
kccotmt  Christianity  appeais  to  have 
tnade  n\c>re  progress'  in  East  Tonouin, 
where  there  are  780  churches  and  87 
knohasteries.  China  and  Tonouin  together 
contain  860,000  Christians.  According  to 
the  missionary  reports  up  to  Sept."^ 
1824,  there  were  in  China  alone  46,287x 
Christians,  ^Chinese  and  3  £aroi)eaa 
priests,  and  29  schools  for  boys,  and  4^  for 
girls.  In  1834,  la  seminary  was  also  insd- 
tQted,  tn  which  1L2  scholars  are  taught 
Latin.  The  Russian  ecclefflastical  mis*' 
sJon,  establislied  in  China  in  1727,  is  not 
intended  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, bat  for  the  instruction  of  youpf 
Kuasiah  clergymen,  m  the  Chinese  Iaa^ 
)gu^e.    Hil^apewCalhallcuiMli^ 
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was  inMitnted  in  Thibet  A  princechl, 
^wbom  aa  Italian  had  couveited  to  Chrkh 
tianJQr,  appointed  him  her  first  minister, 
Bad  requested  of  the  Propaganda  80  inis- 
«k>narie8  for  the  convermon  of  her  subjects. 
Five  Capuchins  were  ace<mlingly  sent. 
The  Splendor  of  the  Catholic  worebip  at- 
tmcted  and  won  over  the  gentle  and  igno- 
tmnt  children  of  nature  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Andes,  and 
Paraguay,  and  several  ntissions  have, 
tberelbre,  been  introduced  there.  The 
new  republics  propose  to  restore  them  as 
ikhools.  The  Catholic  church  has  also 
Miown  great  zeal  in  endeavors  to  win 
back  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
store the  lost  influence  or  the  church  in 
revolutionized  France  and  Italy.  The 
Vteocraiic  factum^  as  it  was  called,  which 
mcluded  state  and  church  in  its  plans 
df  reform,  cooperated  in  these  atteinpts. 
Preparatoiy  to  ,the  jubilee  year  (1825), 
there  were  missions  in  Rome,  which  were 
devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  which 
proclaimed  absolution.  According  to  the 
Mmanac  du  CUrgi  dt  Franct  pour  VAn 
1824,  a.  eongrqnition  of  missions  was 
established  in  France  as  early  as  1816, 
tf^icb,  unlike  the  old  French  seminary 
Ibr  foreign  miseions  (in  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  Siam  and  Pondicherry), 
Was  destined  solely  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  France  to  its  former  im- 
portance, liesides  this,  there  was  a  con^- 
gatian  du  SL  Esprit^  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  hospitals  and  missions.  For  this  do- 
Itoestic  mission  in  France,  a  maison  princi' 
paUj  with  a  seminary  for  novices,  was  in- 
stituted, which,  in  some  dioceses,  furnished 
priests  to  the  destitute  perishes.  To  ac- 
complish, at  the  same  time,  a  political  and 
religious  restoration,  a  crowd  of  Jesuits 
bad  entered  France  with  the  Bourbons ; 
they  were  called  ph^  de  la  fox ;  they  ed- 
ucated a  great  number  of  pupils,  not  only 
in  theology,  but  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and^  by  this  means,  kindled  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, amoimted  to  fanaticism.  In  the 
Seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  at  Issy,  near 
Paris,  such  enthusiasts  were  educated  as 
missionaries.  They  lived  by  ^e  most' 
rigid  rules,  and  studied  with  great  fervor. 
As  the  faihers  of  thtfaUh  could  procure 
Bttle  aid  from  the  bishops  in  general,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  separate  church,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  aumonerie,  which  was 
restored  much  upon  the  same  footiugon 
wbich  it  existed  under .  Louis  XVI.  The 
friends  of  this  religious  connexion  took 
advantage  of  that  tendency  to  mysticism 
Vrhich  prevailed  in  Europe,  aikf  whicb 


Mfm  priiH^peHy  observed  among  the 
women— «  consequence  of  the  revolution, 
which  fi^ook  many  weak  minds.  The 
tnisskmaries  sent  by  the  congregation  were 
0hen  merely  fanatical  preachers  of  re- 
pentance, and  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  the  fetnale  sex.  Their  religious 
exercises,  in  the  churches  at  Paris  and 
other  places,  repeatedly  produced  great 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In  1824 
the  number  of  missionaries  in  their  373 
chapels  amounted  to  379.  These /)^rc*oc 
la  foi  were  enemies  of  the  charter  (be- 
cause it  established  religious  toleration), 
of  a  representative  government,  and  even 
of  the  Gallican  church.  The  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Paris,  who  bad  a  coUe^fe 
in  tfie  village  of  Mont  Rouge,  near  Pari% 
exercised  a  sort  of  secret  spiritual  covem- 
ment,  which  extended  over  several  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  principally  the 
southern  and  western,  and  was'connected 
with  the  Spanish  apostolical  junta. — Upon 
the  state  oi  the  Catholic  missions,  see  the 
Choix  dt8  Lettrcs  idyUrnks  icriUs  du  .Wir- 
9ion8  HrangtrtM  (2d  edit,  of  the  above- 
cited  Lctfrc*  ^(/C  &c.,  Paris,  1824).  Thev 
cobsSst  chiefly  of  geoffrapbical,  historical 
political  and  literary  information,  relative 
to  the  missionary  countries,  China,  India, 
the  Levant,  and  America. — Amon^  the 
Protestants  who  have  distinguished  them- 
ielves  in  the  work  of  missions,  are  the 
British,  the  Danes,  and  the  Germans.  In 
1699,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  England; 
and,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propapi- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  Foreign  Parts.  In 
1704,  the  richly  endowed  Royal  Danish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Fred- 
eric IV,  which  still  continues  its  exertions 
tx  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  hi  whose  service  Knapp,  Ziegenbalg, 
Franke,  and  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. Pranke,  in  Halle,  took  the  first 
steps  towaixis  the  education  of  missiona- 
ries ;  Ziegenbalg  established  the  first  soci- 
ety, in  1707 ;  and.  the  first  report  appeared 
at  Halle,  in  1718.  In  1794,  the  Society 
for  the  Convewion  of  Negro  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  was  established,  among 
whose  undertakings  the  sending  of  Chris- 
tian preachers  to  Southern  Africa  and 
Australia  is  pardculariy  worthy  of  note. 
The  United  Brethren  began  their  missions 
in  1732,  and  soon  sent  missionaries  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Missionaries  have 
not  only  been  sent  to  the  heathen,  but  also 
to  ignorant  and  mistaken  Christians ;  and 
the  whole  system  has,  undoubtedly,  con- 
Gributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  io 
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the  ciKH^e  of  peisons  and  means  of  Instnio- 
tion,  and  m  the  objects  proposed. and  the 
institutions  founded,  nuufiy  ooistakes  have 
heen  conaniitted,  through  partia]  views  or 
misdirected  zeal  As  the  English  find 
Christianity  the  most  efi^tual  means  of 
civilization,  particularly  In  their  colonies, 
the  government  has  aided  the  missionaiy 
societies  in  their  objects.  Among  the 
religious  associations  in  Great  Britain, 
which  collect  yearly  ajKHit  £400,000  by 
Toluntary  contributions,  are  the  following: 
1.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  found* 
ed  1795,  which  has  253  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  2.  The  Churph  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
/  which  supports  80  missionaries  in  45 
places.  <L  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which 
has  confined  itself  principally  to  North 
America,  and  employed,  in  1823,  over  80 
missionaries.  4.  The  London  Auxiliary 
Society  in  Aid  pf  the  Baptist  Highland 
Mission.  5.  The  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, founded  in  1819,  has  25  missionaries 
preachmg  in  206  villages;  50  Sunday 
schools,  containing  28&  children  ;  and 
labors  to  form  village  hbraries.  This  so- 
ciety was  very  necessary,  as  there  were 
found  to  be  314  villages  witli  110,344 
souls,  in  England,  destitute  of  reUgious 
instruction.  ^.  The  London  Association 
in  Aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  which 
employs  161  missionaries.  7.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  more  than  50  regular  missionaries,  and 
over  25,100  proselytes,  principally  among 
the  slaves  in  the  colonies.  Its  schoola 
contain  oyer  8000  children.  It  also  main- 
tains misaionaries  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
south  of  Fmnce.  8.  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society  (1792)  has  more  than  10,000 
children,  in  tne  East  Indies,  under  its  di- 
rection. 9.  The  Missionary  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
founded  in  1821.  10.  Continental  So- 
ciety incorporated  in  1818 ;  they  have 
^  11  missions.  IL  A  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  JewsL 
which  sends  missionaries  to  Poland  and 
Holland;  and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  So- 
ciety instituted  for  similar  purposes,  which 
has  twelve  missionaries,  among  whom  are 
five  converted  Jews.  The  former  has 
in  its  service  a  German,  Jose|>h  Wol^  of 
Halle,  descended  from  Jewish  parents, 
who  Was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church, 
instructed  in  Tiibingen,  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  Seminarium  Bomanuniy  where,  having 
expressed  doubts  of  the  infallibihty  of  the 
pope,  he  was  thrown  into  prison :  he  then 
left  the  Roman  Catholic   churchi  and. 


witbwit  admowfedgtog  himwif  a  member 
of  any  established  church,  entered,  undor 
the  character  of  a  Biblical  Christian,  into 
the  service  of  this  society,  which  sent  him 
to  Asia :  at  Bassora,  he  had  dtacussiona 
with  the  Sabians,  or  Christians  of  St. 
John,  which  are  printed  in  the  Jewish  ; 
Expositor.  12.  The  Edinburgh  Miasioii* 
ary  Society,  founded  1796^  has  missions 
in  Tartar}',  and  in  the  Susoo  country,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone;  From 
1701  to  1817,  11  miseionaiy  societies  (5 
in  England;  1  m  Scotlana;  1  in  Den-  • 
mark ;  1  in  Germany — that  of  the  United 
Brethren ;  3  in  the  U.  States)  founded 
10  missions,  which,  in  1819,  occupied  439 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  United  Brethren,  and  303  of  whom 
were  suppoited  by  the  British  societies^ 
85  by  the  German,  and  37  by  the  socie- 
ties in  the  U.  States.  They  also  supported 
a  great  number  of  physicians,  farmeis^ 
lali^rers,  and  their  iamilieis.  More  than 
150  missionaries  labored  in  Asia,  above  76 
in  Africa,  and  above  200  in  America.  In 
1824,  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
exceeded  500,  of  whom  370  were  sup* 
ported  by  the  British.  In  Paris,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  and  Lutheran  churches  united  u> 
form  a  misaonary  society.  Their  object, 
however,  has  been  not  so  much  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  ^s  the  instructioii 
of  poor  children,  and  they  have  already 
opened  schools  for  several  thousand  chiC* 
dren.  In  Germany,  where  the  United 
Brethren  educate  most  of  the  misdonariea 
for  then:  own  and  other  mission^  there 
are  also  societies  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Berlin,  Basil,  and  other  places 
which  obtain  their  funds  for  instruction 
by,  voluntaiy  contributions.  The  Berlin 
Missionary  Union,  ^tablished  by  the  kins 
of  Prussia  in  November,  182SLjpumberea 
then  over  300  contributors.  The  British 
societies  also  support  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone. 
Among  the  means  by  which  missionaiy 
societies  aim  to  accomplish  their  objectL 
one  is  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  Bible.  (See  BtbU  Societies.)  AX- 
tfaoug^h  the  judgment  of  the  missionaries^ 
especially  m  the  East  Indies,  has  not 
always  been  equal  to  their  zeal,  yet  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity  has  displayed 
itself  m  an  extraordinary  manner  in  man^ 
countriea  The  inhabitants  of  the  Soci* 
ety  islands^  particularly  those  of  Otaheite 
(q.  v.),  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
much  proj^pess  has  also  been  made  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  "by  the  American  and 
Endish  missionaries,  and  books  have  been 
pumished  in  their  language.    Sinular  ra^ 
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milts  have  attended  the  labors  of  the  Wtft- 
leyan  Methodists,  in  the  East  Indies,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Trincoinalee  and  Cotom- 
bo,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  A  school 
has  been  established  bv  them,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  Cingalese 
children.  Among  the  most  active  pro* 
moters  of  Chnstimi  civilization,  in  the 
British  East  Indies,  by  the  establishment  of 
missions  and  schools,  was  Dr.  Middleton, 
bishopofCalcutta,  who  died  in  1822.  Dif- 
ferent sects  have  supported  missionaries  in 
the  same  places,  as.  for  instance,  in  Madras, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  without  any  intei^ 
rUf)tions  from  dectanan  disputes,  and  have 
assisted  one  another  with  me  utmost  cor- 
diabty.  For  the  better  promotion  of  their 
common  oliject,  the  Danish  East  Indian 
mission  has  even  riven  up  to  the  English 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  11  societies  of  native  Chris- 
tians about  Tranquebar,  in  establishing 
which  the  Danish  missionary  Schwartz 
had  been  very  active.  The  English  Ben- 
^l  Missionaiy  Society  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  East  Indies.  According  to 
ks  fifth  report  (1823),  it  had  erected  four 
chapete  and  schools.  Attached  to  one 
of  the  schools  there  is  a  printing-office, 
at  which  117,000  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scripuires,  in  English  and  the  native 
tongues,  have  beenprinted  at  the  expense 
of  the  society.  The  condition  of  the 
chief  Danish  missionary  society,  at  Senim- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  on  the  Hooghly,  which 
attends  particularly  to  the  instruction  of 
heathen  and  Mussulman  boys,  is  repre- 
sented to  be  favorable.  From  their  printing- 
office,  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  lieen  issued 
in  27  languages  of  Central  India.  Among 
the  English  missionaries  at  Serampore, 
Marshman  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Claois  SimccL,  has  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  by  bis  researches  in 
Hindoo  hterature.  The  great  number  of 
languages,  especially  in  Malabar,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  it  is  desirable,  should  be 
able  to  operate  by  precept  as  well  as  by 
example :  and  many  local  obstacles — the 
power  of  the  Bramins,  the  division  into 
^castes,  &c. — are  also  impediments  in  their 
way ;  but  their  school^  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  lives,  tend  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives.  Of  South  Africa, 
where  the  chief  missionaiy  station  (since 
1802)  is  Betliel8dorf,and  where  the  United 
Brethren  now  support  missions  at  three 
places  (see  Latrobi},  an  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Missionary  Society— -Campbell — has 
given  an  account  (London,  1815).  Mii- 
45* 


Nonaries  have  sometimes  unite<}  With  their 
main  object  an  attention  to  the  ethnogra- 
phy and  geography  of  the  country,  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation — such 
as  Loskiel  in  North  America,  and  the 
Danish  missionary  Mdnrad,  who  was  in 
Africa  from  1805  to  1809,  and  published 
Materials  for  a  Description  of  the  Coasts 
of  Guinea  (Copenhagen,  1822).  The 
missionaries  have  also  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  study  of  languages,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  work  of  Blumhardt  (in- 
spector of  the  missionary  school  at  Basle)^ 
Comparative  Observations  upon  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  Languages, 
which  are  almost  all  related  to  the  San* 
flcrit  (Basle,  1819).  In  the  conversion  of 
the  South  sea  islanders,  the  American 
iind  English  missionaries  have  been  very 
successful.  The  spiritual  bend  of  Chris- 
tian Australia,  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convert  savages  without  prepara- 
tion, but  provides  for  their  instruction, 
and  endeavora  to  gnard  against  the  new 
vices  which  attend  the  beginnings  of  civ- 
ilization. (See  JSTew  South  Wales,  and 
J^ew  ZedwtuL)  Among  the  latest  mis* 
sions  of  the  United  Brethren  (see  UmUd 
Brethren^  and  Greenland),  that  established 
among  the  Calmuck  trib^  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  They  sent  two  missionaries, 
Zwick  and  Schill,  from  Sarepta,  in  1823, 
to  the  Calmucks,  among  whom,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (which 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Cal- 
muck), they  distributed  llie  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Their  report  is  given  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Journal,  published  at  Petersburg  (18241 
The  -great  opposition  of  the  Calmuclc 
priests,  however,  induced  the  klwns  to 
threaten  an  emigration,  and  the  mission 
Was  given  up  fi^om  political  views.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  missionary  Corruthers 
exerted  himself  with  great  zeal,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Tartars  in  tlie  Crimea, 
and  a  new  station  has  been  established  on 
the  Caucasus.  The  whole  number  of 
missions  of  the  United  Brethren  cost,  in 
1823)  about  $33,000,  besides  the  support 
of  55  retired  missionaries  and  53  children^ 
The  society  receives  the  largest  coniribu- 
tions  fh)m  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  hi  London,  Berlin^ 
Petersburg,  Dresden,  Breslau,  Minden, 
KdnigsberF,  Posen,  &c.,  the  ^rst  public 
report  of  me  Berlin  Society,  establislied 
in  1822,  appeared  in  1824.  It  has  issued 
a  stereotype  edhion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  sent  a 
miflBionary  to  the  Polisb  JewB,  who  bad 
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ffucceeded  in  gainiDg  attention  in  mote 
than  oue  synagogue.  There  are,  at  pres- 
ent, in  Gferman^,  over  90  missionaiy  and 
ttuxiljary  missionaiy  societies,  who  are 
connected  with  the  missionary  society  of 
Basle.  The  Basle  society  issues  a  iitho- 
graphed  correspondence  ;  other  societies, 
at  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  &c,  publish 
yearly  reports ;  and  others,  as  at  Smttgart 
and  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  publish  mis* 
donary  journals.  In  St  Gall  there  is  a 
ladies'  missionary  society.  The  great 
missionary  school  established  at  Basle 
(1810)  not  only  educates  the  pupils  (of 
whom,  in  1824,  there  were  33^  in  four 
classes,  instructed  in  all  departments  of 
theology;  in  the  explanation  of  scriptural 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greelc ;  in 
the  Latin,  English  and  Arabic  tongues ;  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Koran  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible ;  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy ;  in 
rhetoric,  singing  and  drawing)  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  missions,  but  has 
^so,  since  1822,  maintained  missionaries 
a^  its  own  expense,  at  the  stations  on  the 
Caspian  and  Black  sens.  One  pf  these 
missionaries,  Aug.  Dietrich,  has  under- 
taken, with  Mr.  MncphefsoU)  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Persian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  has  also  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  several  biblical  ex* 
tracts  and  precepts  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  work  of  Grotius 
on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Arabic  The  missionary  school  established 
at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  the  preach* 
er  Jatiicke  (1800),  has  already  sent  mora 
than  20  pupils  to  the  East  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Cape.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  employed,  in  tlie  Germaii 
eolonies  planted  aoout  dO  years  ago,  froni 
Odessa  to  Grandscha  in  Creorgia.  and 
Astrachau,  missionaries  fifom  fiisie,  as 
colotiial  preachera,  who  have  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  Germans,  and  endeavor 
likewise  to  operate  cm  the  adherents  of 
the  old  Eastern  sects,  particukriy  the  Ar^ 
menians,  and  to  gain  access  to  the  Moham^ 
medans  among  the  Persians.  The  trans* 
Intion  of  the  New  Testament  into  modem 
Persian,  by  the  missionaiy  Martin,  has 
been  distributed,  and  eagerly,  but  secretly 
read.  To  effect  these  objects,  the  Rus- 
sian emi>erore  have  conferred  privileges^ 
not  only  on  the  Scottish  missionary  colo* 
nies  at  Kara,  but  also  on  the  evangelicd 
missionary  colony  esUiblished  (1822)  in 
the  Caucasian  village  of  Schuschi,  prii>- 
cipally  inhabited  by  Armenians.  The 
Moravian  United  Brethren  now  employ 
171  preachers  of  the  gospel,  iii  39  mis* 


sions  in  the  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  South  Alrica*  According  to  the  72d 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Evan* 

felical  Missionary  Societies  in  the  East 
ndies,  there  are  now  upon  the  main 
land  of  India  49  missionSf  12  on  Ceylon^ 
and  three  on  otlier  islands.  In  Ceylon 
there  are  75  uussionaiy  schools,  with 
more  than  4000  scholars.  The  principal 
missionaiy  societies  in  the  U.  States  are  the 
following:  American  Board  of  Forei^ 
Missions,  foupded  in  1810;  income,  m 
1829--m  $106,928 :  American  Baptise 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  founded  in 
1814 ;  income,  1830,  $12,000  :  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  General  Assembly,  found* 
ed  1818 ;  mcome,  1830,  $12,632 :  Method- 
ist Missionaiy  Society  (18191  income,  1830^ 
$13,128 ;  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1826),  income,  1830,  $33,229.  The 
whole  income  of  the  various  Missionary; 
Tract,  Educadon,  and  Bible  societies,  ^r 
1830,  was  about  $500,000.  The  Amefl- 
can  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  ^ 
stations  in  India,  one  at  Canton,  four  hi 
the  Mediterranean,  six  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  35  among  the  Indians  of  tb$ 
U.  States,  employing  59  missionaries,  and 
175  assistant  missionaries.  The  board 
has  printing  establishments  at  Bomlwy; 
Malta,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  froni 
wliicli  the  Bible  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
languages.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
their  schools  is  47,550.  The  expetiditure 
during  die  20  yeara  from  its  foundatioD 
was  $915,750.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
different  societies  contain  all  the  necessary 
information  relative  to  their  means  and  suc- 
cess. Besides  the  werks  aheady  referred 
to  in  the  article,  the  reader  may  consult 
Lord's  History  of  Missions,  and  Brown'^ 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity; 
MissiLONQHi.  (See  Mtssolonghu) 
Mississippi,  the  largest  river  of  die 
U.  Statee,  and  one  of  the  lei^est  in  the 
world,  rises  in  about  lat  49^,  and  Ion. 
96°  47^,  and  flows  south-south-east  till  it 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  29°  &^ 
and  Ion.  89°  30^.  The  length  is  usuaUy 
tjven  at  3000  mites ;  some  make  it  le»L 
We  speak  without  reference  to  the  great 
branch  of  it  called  Missouri  The  coun- 
try in  which  the  most  northern  branches 
of  the  Mississippi  have  their  rise,  is  aa 
elevated  table  land,  aboimding  with 
marshes  and  lakes,  that  are  filled  vrith 
wild  rice.  From  the  same  plateau  flow 
the  numerous  branches  of  Red  river  and 
other  streams,  which  fall  into  lake  Wm- 
nipeck,  and  tlience  flow  into  HudsooV 
bey.  It  is  not  easv  to  decide  which  of 
the  numerous  small  lakes  of  this  taUe 
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lind  should,  be  hon^noda^  tibe  prijuaps) 
aource  of  the  Midejssippi,  tor  .travellt;FB 
are  not  agreed  in  detenuioing  which  o£ 
the  uuwerous  streams  do  wing  fjnom  thesis 
lakes  is  the  main  river.  We  foJlow  Mr^ 
3choolcraiVs  mQp  in  giving  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  I^a  Biuth.  Uke  to  the  ex- 
treme source  of  the  Mississippi,  Afler  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  its 
watei*8  are  precipitated  over  St.  Aiithony's 
fiilJs,  a  cataract  of  16  or  17  feet  perpen- 
dicular. About  12  miles  above  theso 
£ills,  it  receives  St  Peter's  river  from  UiQ 
west,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  th^ 
principal  rivei*.  The  width  of  the  Missis^ 
mppi,  for  12  miles  aboyc  St,  Anthony's 
nilkt,  is  about  half  a  mile.  Below  th« 
falls,  it  is  contracted,  for  some  distance,  to 
200  yards.  The  large  and  navigably 
tributaries  which  it  afterwards  receive^ 
are  so  numerous  tluit  we  can  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  principaL  Ahout  lati- 
tude M°,  the  St.  Croix  comes  in  from  the 
east,  said  to  be  navigable  by  boats  200 
niiles.  In  42^,  the  Wisconsin,  alsp  from 
the  east,  opens  an  easv  communication 
with  die  waters  wliich  flow  into  lak^ 
Michigan.  Near  40°,  on  tlie  west  side,  is 
tlie  Des  Moines,  150  yanls  wide,  and 
navigable  by  boats  for  a  great  distance. 
In  39°  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  east, 
400  yards  wide,  navigable  by  boats  for 
more  than  300  miles..  A  little  bebw  S^, 
the  mighty  Missouri  comes  in  from  th9 
west,  which  is  l>oth  longer  and  broader 
than  the  Mississippi  above  their  junction^ 
and  imparts  its  own  character  to  tb^ 
stream  below.  In  38°,  the  Kadiaskias  en- 
lei's  from  the  east,  which  traverses  a  mosi^ 
delightful  country,  and  is  navigable  raorQ 
than  100  miles.  Between  37°  and  3G°,, 
the  magnificent  Ohio  also  comes  ip  from 
the  east.  This  is  much  die  largest  eastern 
branch.  On  the  west  side,  TOtween  35*=* 
and  34°,  is  the  St,  Francis,  which  is  20Q 
vards  wide,  and  is  supposed  to  be  naviga^ 
Lie  300  miles.  White  river  enters  on  xhe 
same  side,  ip  about  34°,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  1200  miles  long.  Between  .34°  and  33°, 
the  Arkansas  comes  also  firom  the  west. 
It  is  500  yards  wide,  and  supposed  to  Im 
2500  miles  long.  Between  33°  and  32°  U9 
the  Yazoo,  on  the  eastern  sidc^  between 
800  and  3uO  ^ards  wide.  A  little  abovQ 
31%  the  Red  nver  comes  in  fh>m  the  west. 
It  is  neai'Iy  as  long,  and  bpngs  as  much 
water  as  the  Arkansafu  )lem  the  Missisi 
sippi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of  water. 
Even  aliove  Red  river,  in  hi^h  floods, 
water  eiKapes  from  the  Mississippi  oq 
the  west  side,  in  many  places,  which 
pever  returns  i  and  below  Red  river,  ^e^ 


•ra  mapy  and  krgjs  mi^sts,  bnt  no  iK>Mid 
erable  streams  flowing  into  it.  Only  four 
or  five  miles  below  Red  river,  the  Atclia* 
falaya  carries  <^  at  some  seasons,  af 
much  water  as  the  Red  river  brings  in. 
A  httle  below  the  town  of  Baton  fiUwige, 
pn  the  eastern  side,  flows  out  hayou 
Mnnshac,  or  IbberviUe  river,  and  passes 
through  lakes  Maurepaa,  Ponelwotnun 
and  Borgae,  to  tiie  gulf  of  Mexico^  Ba- 
you Phtf^u^mine  and  bayou  LaJPourcbe 
flow  out  fr  m  the  western  side  before  W9 
come  to  New  Orleans;  but  there  is  no 
outlet  below  the  city  till  we  anive  at  tha 
divisiops  which  fonu  the  four  mouths  of 
the  Mifisits^ippi.  From  the  £bl118  of  St.  An-^ 
thony  to  a  few  miles  below  the  river  Dca 
Moines,  the  MiHsiesippi  is  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  Below  the  rapids  which 
occur  at.  thi^  pince,  its  average  breadth, 
before  ijt  receives  thf  Missouri,  is  a  full 
mile ;  and  its  transparent  waters,  its  gen* 
Ue  current,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
islands,  ^he  yarie^  and  magnifioence  oC 
the  i^ural  sceneiy  upon  its  borders,  ren* 
der  it  admirable  beyond  description.  Its 
current  here  is  about  two  males  an  hour, 
and  its  average  depth  is  about  four  feet. 
Where  the  Missis^pni  receives  the  Mis* 
souri,  it  is  a  mile  <^d  a  half  wide.  Th^ 
mouth  of  the  Mi^souri  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  Whep  these  are  onited,  they 
constitute  .a .  stream  that  is  about  threa 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  brei^th,  very  deep^ 
with  muddy  waters,  aqd  a  furious,  boiling 
currt^t.  .  Its  average  width,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  exceed  a 
mile.  The  influx  of  the  other  mighty 
rivers  only  increases  its  depth  and  the 
boiling  and  whirling  modon  of  its  waterau 
Its  n^edial  current  is  about  fouriniles  an 
hour,  but  it  is  eflen  much  greater.  Wd 
know  not  that  it  has  been  sounded  ii| 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  apy  estimate 
of  its  average  depth.  At  Natchez,  about 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  have  fre^ 
Quendy  beard  it  stated  thitt  its  depdi  is 
found  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet.  Be<* 
tween  New  Orleans  and  its  mouths,  we 
have  seen  a  large  anchor  droppad  threo 
times  hy  a  vessel  descending  with  the 
currei^  at  places  far  distant  from  eadi 
odicr,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  bottonv 
^  eithar  ca^  widi  less  than  60  fath* 
oms  of  cable..  In  esdraating  the  width 
of  the  river,  we  refer  to  the  space  between 
fhe  baid^s  ^f  its  reig^lar  channel  At 
every  flood,  U  ovctrspreads  a  vast  country, 
principally  pn  its  western  sideu  which  ia 
from  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth  through 
tlie  last  500  miles  of  its  course ;  and  moai 
of  the  water  which  ovprflows  below  Red 
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nver  ^oes  to  the  golf  of  Mexico,  whbout 
returning  to  the  river.  The  country  thiw 
overflowed  \b  generally  without  any  hab- 
itable spots,  but  is  covered  with  cypress^ 
cotton-wood,  or  coarse  grass;  and  iti 
watserd  abound  with  alliffatonB.  AAer  the 
Mi88issijf>pi  receives  the  Missouri,  iti 
coufse  IS  so  serpentine,  as  to  present  very 
Ibw  **  reaches,'*  or  places  where  it  i»  so 
straight,  that  an  extent  of  three  or  fooit 
miles  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  many 
places,  the  low  alluvial  tract  on  its  borders 
Is  30  or  40  miiea  in  breadth.  The  boun* 
daries  of  this  river- vaUey  are  called  6/u^,* 
and  these  are  often  very  steep,  and  some- 
tunes  200  or  dOO  feet  in  height  In  sev<^ 
«nd  places,  the  river  ranges^  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  near  these  bluift,  alter- 
Bately  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  id 
a  few  pkces,  it  leaves  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  on  one  side.  From  the  sources  of 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the 
annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in 
March,  mid  does  not  subside  till  the  last 
of  May ;  and  its  medial  height  is  15  feet. 
Between  the  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  annual  flood  is  25  fbet.  For 
a  great  distance  below  this  point,  it  is  50 
feet ;  but  it  subsides  above  Natchez,  and 
thence  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  riven 
4t  Baton  Rouge  it  is  about  30  feet,  and 
aboiu  12  at  New  Orleans.  Between  die 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  most  shallow  parts 
of  the  channel  have  six  feet  of  water 
when  it  is  lowest  Thence  to  the  St 
Francis,  there  are  several  shoal  places^ 
where,  at  low  Water,  pilots  are  pei^^lex^d 
to  find  a  sufficient  depth.  Below  that 
point,  tliere  is  no  difficuhy  fbr  vessels  of  any 
draught,  except  to  find  and  preserve  the 
right  channel.  There  are  no  tid^,  in  the 
MissisapfH.  A  variation  of  a  few  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  water  is  generally  ob- 
served during  the  night,  and  sometimes 
during  the  day;  but  even  at  the  very 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  at  an 
times  fresh,  and  no  ebb  and  flood  are 
seen  corresponding  with  those  of  the  sea. 
The  muddy  wateni  of  the  river  are  per- 
e^ved  by  those  who  approach  it,  whea 
the  mariner  is  'still  out  of  sight  of  land. 
It  will  be  seen-  from  the  description  here 
^ven,  that  the  Mississipf^  is  not  to  be  e9- 
timated  by  its  apparent  itiaffnitude,  hot 
1^  the  priodigious  number  and  »ze  of  the 
rivers  whose  waters  it  receives.  The  im- 
ntense  valley  Of  which  it  receives  the 
waters,  extends  froifi  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocky  moirotains,  and  from  latitude 
49°  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  29^.  Its 
navigation  is  at  all  times  attended  with 
aoBie  danger,  on  account  of  the  ragmg 


power  of  its  current,  and^&e  ntnneroai 
trees  which  ft  dislodges  on  rts  batiks,  and 
bears  away  in  its  tide.  Steam-boats  are 
admirably  fitted  to  avoid  these  dangers; 
and  the  navigation  above  New  Orieans  U 
every  year  becomhi^  tnore  Confined  to 
them.  Flat  iioats  still  bring  down  much 
produce,  but  no  other  vessete  than  steam- 
boats are  oibsn  seen  ascending. — For  a 
more  fhll  description  of  this  mighty  river, 
and  of  the  Misassippi*  valley,  we  ^prith 
great  pleasure  reffer  the  reader  to  Flint*li 
Geography  of  that  cotmiry.  A  considef- 
aiSe  pare  of  this  description  has  been  se- 
lected from  that  excellent  work. 

Missf 9SIPPI ;  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
America,  between  30**  and  35®  N.  lat, 
atad  88°  and  91°  W.  Ion.  Its  avcrtge 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  160 ;  square  miles;  45^60.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east 
by  Alabama,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Loutsiatia 
and  the  Misstasippi  river.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  consunited  one  state  till  181T. 
Population  of  both  in  I80O,  8,650 ;  in 
1810,  40,352.  PopukitidD  of  Mississippi 
alone  in  1816,  45,929;  m  1820,  75,448; 
whhe  males, 23,286 ;  white  females,  ]8;390; 
sbves;  32,814^  pereons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 22,033 ;  in  raanufhctore^  650 ;  io 
commerce,  291 ;  militia,  5,^92.  hi  18^ 
there  were  38,497  white  males;  '32^21 
white  females;  33,072  male  shives  ;  32^587 
females  daves ;  292  free  colored  Bin  fee ; 
837  fi^  colored  females ;  total,  136,806: 
There  are  several  distinct  ranges  of  kutls^ 
of  moderate  elevation,  besides  a  ranguhir 
succession  of  eminences  called  Uufi^ 
which,  in  some  cases,  approach  to  the 
river,  and  fit  other  places,  are  seen  seve- 
ral miles  ftom  it  On  the  border  of  the 
river  are  those  called  fFtdnut  HUU,  Grand 
Ov^f;  Jmchez,  Whil^  am  and  Loflui 
Hetghts,  Two  ranges  ofTiills  divide  the 
state  neariy  in  itd  whole  extent,  and  sepa- 
rate it  Into  sectional  divisions.  In  ad- 
vancing fit)m  the  bottoms  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, there  is  every  where,  at^  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  river,  an  appeiwance 
of  bfufls,  which,  when  mounted,  spread 
out  into  a  kind  of  table  surftce,  waving 
anfreeably;  but,  in  many  iilbtanees,  the 
richest  table  lands  have  preci|iitou9 
benches,  which  expose  the  land  to  be 
washed,  and  divided  by  deep  ravines. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  suite,  inhab* 
ited  by  the  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  the 
land  rises  into  pleasant  and  regular  undu* 
latione.  The  soil  is  deep,  blac£,  and  rich ; 
mid,  in  its  natural  state,  both  here  and  fcf 
the  more  flouthem  parts  of  the  state^  niucfti 
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«f  it  ifl  ecfHiM  wiifa  eaBe4iinike.  Hie 
oountiy  inbabited  by  the  Cbickanwa,  in 
the  uoith-wMt  part  of  the  stete,  is  charm- 
ku^y  Tarie^ed  with  aweUs  aiid  vdleya 
«f  great  fertility,  and  abomds  with  fine 
flpringa.  In  the  k>wer  parts  of  JdiBBiaap- 
|n,  b<M^eriDg  ob  the  rirer,  neither  vodn^ 
■tonee  of  any  size,  mor  even  gravel,  aw 
often  seal  on  the  suf&oe  of  the  gimind. 
Bome  places  are  exceptions  to  Sus  re*- 
mark,  but,  in  other  parts,  a  person  may 
perfintn  a  day's  journey  without  finding 
any  stones  wineh  have  not  been  brought 
from  distant  places^  In  general,  the  soiv 
ftce  of  this  state*  is  roost  ameidyly  diver^ 
iified  with  ridges,  bills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  renarkaMy  fertile^  The  Mi»- 
nssippi  river  washes  the  whole  western 
border  of  the  stale.  Followiag  its  very 
meandering  couise,  this  distance  is  about 
700  miles.  The  curves  of  the  liver  often 
bring  it  back  with  very  litde  progress 
after  a  course  of  seven  or  eifbt  leagues 
7he  greater  part  (^  this  long  Tme  of  river 
coast  con^sts  of  inondated  swamps,  sel- 
dom seen  exe^  by  people  travelling 
en  the  river,  l^ese  swamps  are  gene* 
rally  covered  with  dense  fereets.  The 
Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its 
whole  coiBve  in  this  state.  The  Peari  Is 
next  in  importanee,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  state  from  nonh  to  south. 
Seme  legislative  eftbrts  have  been  made 
to  improve  its  navJsatiQn.  The  Pasca- 
ffoulariBesin]at.d3^aBd  hasacours^of 
950  miles  before  it  enters  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  capable  of  conskleiaMe 
navigation.  At  its  mouth,  it  widens  into 
an  open  bay,  on  which  stands  the  tovm 
of  Pascacoula,  whither  many  people  from 
New  Oneans  resort  daring  the  sickly 
months.  The  fiig  Bkiek  has  a  course  of 
900  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  50 
miles.  It  enters  the  Mississippi  just 
above  Orand  gulf.  The  Homochitto  is 
also  a  considerable  river,  and  flows  into 
the  Miasisrippi  above  fi>rt  Adan|B.  Th# 
other  rivere  and  creeks  are  comparatively 
amalL  The  quantity  of  land  embraced 
within  the  state  is  31,074,934  acres.  Of 
this,  the  Indians  still  clahn  11,514,517 
acres,  and  the  U.  States  claim  16,885,760 
acres;  leaving  onlv 3,673;957  acres  prop* 
eriy  bekHif[ing  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
MusiaBippi  has  only  ab6at  30  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  has  no  harbor  except  Paeca- 
gouta.  Along  the  coast  are  a  few  islands 
of  little  in^)ortanee.  Back  from  the  coast, 
the  e<mntry,  fyra  considerable  distance, 
is  a  sandy^  level,  pme  forest ;  but  thin  pan 
of  the  state  is  healthy,  and  the  timber  is 
veiy  valuable.    Hie  dimate  of  this  stale 


is  genendly  best  suited  to  the  grmvtb  of 
cotton.  Its  western  bmder  is  so  much  ex* 
posed  to  ihundation,  that  it  cannot  be  ex* 
peoted  to  be  very  healthy  tmtil  levees  are 
rused  to  keep  the  great  river  within  its 
proper  banks.  In  the  most  ferttte  parts  of 
the  state,  the  ferests  present  an  immense 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  lime,^  sassafraf^ 
Gotton-wood,  magnolia,  poplar,  and  odier 
valuable  trees ;  imd  the  swamps  aboand 
with  cyiHess.  In  moist  land,  the  trees  are 
covered  with  long  moss,  bangitig  often 
five  or  six  feet  ih>m  the  branches,  and 
givjng  to  -the  ft>i^s{9  a  very  singtilar  and 
rather  gloomy  appearance.  The  palmetto 
is  seen  in  the  southern  section,  and  the 
&milv  of  laurels  in  various  parts.  The 
knrel  magnolia  {magnoUa  grandfft&ra)  ii 
ftiequently  seen  in  great  perfection  ;  and 
the  forests  abomid  with  beautiftjl  ftower% 
which  remind  the  northern  traveller  diet 
be  has  entered  upon  a  new  climate.  TIm 
sugar-cane  grows  only  on  the  southern 
borders  of  ti^  state.  The  orange  and  the 
live-oak  are  principally  conftired  to  the 
k>wer  waters  of  the  Pasca^ula  and  Peail 
rivere.  In  &e  middle  regions,^  figs,  tobao* 
CO,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indigj0^ 
squashes,  melons,  fHUms  and  peaches  vnli 
grow  well ;  bat  exeepting  maize,  peaches^ 
melons,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  they  are 
but  little  ct^vated.  Grapes  of  various 
kinds  grow  wild,  and  the  vines  are  seen, 
in  great  numbeis,  hanging  ft^m  the 
branches  of  the^  highest  trees,  like  thi 
ropes  of  a  Ship.  Many  of  them  are  two 
or  three,  and  some  are  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Almost  every  species  of  the 
^pe  would  probably  come  to  maturity 
m  this  state.  But  the  principal  attention 
of  the  Mississipfrians  is  directed  to  the 
grovnh  of  cotton,  lliis  is  the  grand  sta* 
pie  of  the  state.  Although  its  price  has 
diminished  neariy  two  thinis  within  m 
few  yeare^  yet  it  is  more  ppofiudile  than 
any  other  production.  Most  of  the  good 
plantets  raise  Indian  com  enough  for  their 
own  use,  and  also  raise  hots  enough  to 
suppty  them  with  bacon.  These  are  the 
principal  and  most  wholesome  articles  of 
ftM>d  for  this  climate,  but  the  wealthy  plan^ 
ers  are  supplied  widi  an  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lifo.  Apples 
and  pears  ttow  imperfectly  in  a  few^mces;> 
Probablv  uiev  might  floinish  on  some  of 
the  northern  highlands.  Natchez  is  much 
the  largest  town,  and  the  prbicipal  seat  of 
commercial  transactions.  Monticello  is  m 
feasant,  flourishing  village  on  Peari  rivei^ 
and  was  lately  the  seat  of  government 
Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Peari  river,  has 
been  sdeeted  to  tho  pensanont  seat  ot 
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0oveninMiH»  It  has  a  ceptml,  hcakby 
and  pleasaot  akutttiop,  but  hue  not  yel 
,  many  iiibabitaots.  Vicksburg,  i^w  ibm 
Waiiiiit  Hilla,  on  tbe  Aliasissippi,  boa  riaea 
up  witliio  a  few  yeaiv,  aud  hajK  aiceady  b^r 
«oii>e  a  place  of  great  tiade.  GfeeuvUl^ 
Woodville  and  VVmcheecer  are  flourishr 
ing  village^  Gibsotu  Po«t  ia  a  village  of 
CQnaide£bW  itnportanee ;  U  ia  akuated  on 
bayou-  Pierre,  abou^  35  rnilea  abova 
Natcliez.  Shieldsborpugh,  on  tbe  wem 
aide  o£  tbe  bay  of  St.  Louis^  ia  often  re* 
aorted  to  by  tbe  inhabitaDts  of  New  Or* 
leans  during  the  aicMy  mouths.  War* 
ronton  is  another  thriving  village  on  tbe 
Mississippi,  from  wlticb  large  quantities  of 
cotton  are  exported.  There  are  ampla 
public  fuuda  for  the  andowment  of  scboois, 
(Hit  the  biessiaga  of  education  are  no| 
generally  difiiised.  The  legislature  baa 
gone  little  tpwardarequiriag  the  eetabUsh* 
laent  and  support  of  suitable  schools, 
This  is  also  true  of  most  of  tlie  Southern 
atad  Western  States ;  and  a  la^ge  part  of 
the  children  are  consequently  but  itnper« 
^tly  educated.  An  institution,  caUed  a 
college,  has  been  incorporated  at  Shields* 
borough,  Jefierson  coUege  is  at  Wasib? 
{njgpton,  sijc  milaa  frpm  Natchez.  Schoola 
^good  reputation  have  baen  supported 
at  Natchez,  Woodville  and .  Momicello« 
Tbe  principal  leligioifa  denominations  are 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Catbo* 
lies  and  Episcopalians.  The  principal 
tribes  of  Indians  are  the  Choctaws  and 
iCbickasa^fs.  The  lormer  ai^  estiniaie4 
at  4000 ;  the  latter  at  more  that)  3Q,000» 
This  state  w^s  included  lyithin  the  coun* 
^  which  was  disoorered  and  possessed 
.  ^y  the  French,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Natchez  about  thayear  1716.  In  1763^ 
it  was  ceded  to  tbe  £nj^iish  with  the  rest 
(Bif  tbe  French  poasessiqna  east  of  the 
iav«r.  There  were  few  while  inhabitants 
belbre  .the  end  of  tlie  last  oeutury.  In 
1798,  tha  cottotiy  waa  erected  ipto  a  tart 
fitorial  ($0¥emaiant,  and  ioto  a  state  gov- 
amment  in  1817.    (For  the  constitution, 

Mississippi  Vai^lbv.  This  same  is 
applied  to  tha  vast  country  which  ia 
water ud  by  tha  Mississippi  nver  and  ita 
9tli^erou9  tributary  streamy,  and  which  ia 
included  between  the  Alleghany  and  tha 
Epcky  mountama.  Mr.  Flint  considai* 
Ihat  it  prapeHy  includea  the  tracts  watered 

»'  tha  eoanparatively  small  rivars,  as  tho 
obile,  Pearl  and  other  ri?era  of  Wes( 
Florida  mi  dia  east  side,  and  tha  Sar 
jlMne,  IWaasas  and  Colorado  of  Texaa  on 
|be  west.  aidf»  which  enter  the  gulf  of 
He3U0t$  without  upiting  with  tha  Miasiar 


aippi.  .  ladiftdiag  dia  viBem  of  tlleaa 
aeparate  streams,^tbe  great  Valley  of  tha 
Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  the  gul£ 
of  Maxico,  and  extends  on  the  south-east 
10  cape  FJorida.  BAinning  along  that 
cape  in  a  northern  direction,  the  boun? 
dary  on  tha  east  passes  those  table  eleva- 
tions wliich  aeparaie  tbe  waters  of  tha 
Mobile  and  Tombigbee  from  thaaa  of  tha 
rivers  of  East  Florida^  Thanoe  ruAninc 
through  tlie  country  of  what  (uv  caUed 
the  &diaa .  nations,  mid  touching  tha 
noni)-westeni  extremity  of  Georgia,  tiia 
eastern  boundary  becomes  plainly  de? 
fined  by  the  Alleghasgr  mountaiiNt 
There  are  no  mountains  or  ridgpa^oo  tha 
north,  to  mark  a  geneml  boundary  be^ 
tween  this  Valley  and  tha  basins  of  tha 
lakas,  or  between  the  .waters  of  the  Mist 
wsaippi  and  tlioso  which  flow  aqrthward 
into  lake  Winnipeck,  Hudson's  bay^  an4  ^ 
|he  Arctic  ocean ;  but  the  Valley  is  to  ba 
fionsidered  as  terminatii^  on  the  northy 
where  it  begins  to  receive  its  wateraf 
The  western  boundary  is,  for  tiia  moat 
part,  diatiuctW  marked  by  the  Aockjr 
mountains.  One  of  the  southain  ridgaa 
of  these  mountaina  divides  Uie  watevs  oC 
Arkansas  aad  Red  rivers  from  thaae  ot 
the  Bio  del  Norte,  and  traverses  tha 
Mexican  staties  of  Texas  and  CoaliuUa  tQ 
the  low  marshes  and  prairiea  on  tiie  ^ul£ 
of  Mexico.  Thus  the  Valley  of  tha 
Mississippi  ext§tuds  twenty  degrees  in 
l^tudei  witliout  including  cape  Florida, 
and  about  thiriy  degrees  in  longitqda 
From  Oieann^  I>oint  on  (ho  Alleghany 
tp  tlie  highest  point  of  boat  uavigation 
on  the  Missouri^  is  5000  .mi)e%  Ba-r 
tween  tiie  extreme  {>oinis  of  navigation 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  on  the  Askansa^ 
and  the  H^  river,  the  distance  is  at  leas| 
9000  miles.  Unlike  most  other  long  ainl 
large  rivers,  tlie  Mississippi  n§^  in  v^ry 
aold  regions,  and  flows  towards  tl^ 
equator.  It  thus  waters  an  immenaa 
valley,  poaasssing  almost  every  variety  of 
climate^  aiKl  furnishes  the  me^na  of 
easy  auid  ii^ost  profitable  intercourse  hor 
tween  the  various  sections  of  so  vast  a 
reeon.  If  we  except  the  Amazon,  proln 
ably  no  other  vallev  on  tha  sipbe  will 
compare  in  aize  with  that  of  Uie  Missia* 
aippi;  and  it  probably  surpasses  all 
Otliers  in  tbe  richness  and  variety  of  ita 
apil,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  tte 
support  and  comfort  of  eivili^sed  jpen« 
In  extent,  it  is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty 
find  fertility,  it  is  the  moat  pejr^ot  garden 
of  nature.  (For  the  leading  features 
of  the  various  sections  of  thia  Valley^ 
tbe  rivei^   oliinat<»  ^d.  peodw^timi^ 
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me  the  ■epmte  aiMM.  TM  binlofy 
(180  been  given  under  Lounifiiia  tenko^ 
17,  but  some  ftnther  details  reqpectiiig  the 
earlier  periode  may  be  intere8tii4^.)  Sebas* 
tian  Cabot  is  euppoeed  19-  have  aailed 
along  the  ooaat  of  Pkmda  but  a  few 
3reara  after  America  was  dieooTeced  by 
Cokiaibua.  The  Spaniards  eontend  that 
Florida  was  discovered  In  ktituda  30°,  m 
the  year  1513,  hy  Juan  Ponce  de  LecN^ 
Some  say  that  he  discovered  it  «n  Eastet 
day,  tmd  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida^ 
lh>m  the  ^Nmisb  name  of  that  festival 
pttBqua  (k  floret— 4h^  festivd  of  flowers* 
Others  say  that  he  named  it  FhridOy  the 
eountry  of  flowers,  from  the  great  profo- 
sion  A  flowers  with  which  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  abounded.  Between 
1518  and  1^24,  Orijahra  and  VasqtieK, 
both  Spaniards,  landed  In  Fknrida. 
From  mismanagement  with  the  nativei^ 
their  expedition  fidled  in  its  puiposes.  la 
15S8,  Pamphilo  de  Nanraes  obtained  a 
grant  of  Florida,  fie  penetrated  the 
country  as  fiur  as  the  Indian  village  Afma*' 
lacha.  The  natives  there  defeated  his 
party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
de  Sotoy  governor  of  Cuba,  who  sailed 
from  Havana  vrith  nine  ships,  about  a 
thousand  men,  two  or  three  hundred 
Jlprses,  and  other  live  stock.  He  ww 
attacked  by  the  Indians  immediately 
after  he  landed;  but  he  coveted  ratheip 
than  feared  opposidon,  and  marched  ftyn 
into  the  interior,  even  to  the  country  of 
the  Chickasaws.  He  was  probably  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  the  MississippL 
He  crossed  it  near  the  entraiace  of  Red 
river  $  but  soon  after  aekened  and  died. 
The  number  of  his  foUowers  had  been 
BHich  reduced,  and  those  who  remamed 
were  glad  to  abandon  the  project  of 
oolcMiizing  Florida.  In  1564,  the  French 
bulk  fort  Charles,  near  the  present  aite  of 
St  Angusdne,  and  a  number  of  femilies 
were  establiBhed  there ;  but  this  was  not 
a  peimanent  settlonent.  About  £fty 
^ears  afterwards,  in  1608,  a  fleet  arrived 
m  the  St«  Lawrence,  oonunanded  by  ad^ 
nuiral  Champlaine^  and  founded  the  ikh 
portimt  city  of  Quebec  Thus  the  first 
permanent  settl^nent  of  the  French  in 
America  was  in  the  inclement  climate  of 
Ctoada :  the  Spaniards  made  thdv  fine 
colonial  experiments  in  Florida,  and  on 
Bilozi,  at  places  which  Ore  reitiatkable 
far  then-  steriliQr :  theJ&BigltBh  made  their 
first-settlements^  at  Jamestown  and  Plyro*; 
outh,  ne^er  of  which  places  then 
oflered  much  encoura#ament  of  finit* 
fulness  at  4»f  peace.  The  most  drearjr 
and  sterile'  legions  ware,  fint  settMU 


TOePrench  ficst  Mtleoded  their  dwcovr 
eries  fi*om  Canada,  by  the  lathes,  to  the 
river  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Misr 
sissi|^  in  1673.  June  15th  of  that  ye^^ 
Marquette  and  JoUette,  two  French  mis* 
sonaxies,  reached  the  great  river.  In 
16gK),  liouis  Hennepin,  a  Fnmciscaii 
fiwr  ftxnn  Canada,  is  said  U>  have  de^ 
acended  with  two  men  in  a  boat  ftv>m  tha 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  tha^ 
Mississi]^  in  jnxteen  days*  On  his  re^ 
turn,  he  ascended  the  river  to  the  fidl^ 
of  St.  Anthony,  if  we  mav  credk  hjuf 
aasertion.  After  he  ilachefl  Canada,  hl| 
immediately  embariKed  fer  Franea^ 
Here  he  published  a  q)lendid  account  of 
hianraveJe,  and  gave  the  countiy  ^  tb^ 
Mississippi  the  name  of  Louisiana,  i^ 
honor,  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  Bqf 
k  was  not  till  1699,  that,  the  mouths  <^ 
the  Mississippi  were  well  esrplored  by  thf 
French.  Two  firiflates  arrive<l,  the  Ban 
dine,  commanded  by  M.  IbberviUe,  an4 
the  Mari%  commanded  by  M.  le  cpmtli 
de  Lugere  ;and  a  par^  succeeded  \^  fim^ 
i|ig  the  river,  and  ascending  il  tq  the  bajro^ 
Iwishac,  or  Ibberfille  river.  Ibbervy|i| 
nassed  down  this  baycMi  through  bkefi 
Maurepas  and  PoncMtrtraii^  which  jtMlk 
named.  He  afterwards  made  discovprief^ 
ftmher  to  the  eastward,  and.  built  a  for% 
at  Biloxi.  Here  he  left  a  small  colonji^ 
and  returned  to  France.  This  was  thf 
cemmeneement  of  French  establiabmept^ 
in  this  quarter.  Bienville,  who  belonge4 
to  this  colony,  contiimied  to  exf^ore  th^ 
coast.  Durfog  the  sunder  ieasei^  h^ 
discovered  an  English  vease)  in  the  Mis* 
sMpiM,  ah^ut  twenty'*eifht  leiigues  firopi 
the  sea.  The  English  captfiin  was  ii^ 
doobt  whether  this  wer^  x^ly  the  Misn 
sisaipfH  rivw ;  and,  on  inquiry  of  Bie^t 
ville,  he  was  assiired  that  it  was  not,  a^4 
that  the  country  in  which  he  now  y^mL 
had  long  .  been  in  the  possesHi«\n  or- 
Franee.  Then  directmff  him  far  to  tha 
westward  for  the  great  nver,^  he  induced 
the  ei^itain  to  turn  and  leave  the  fivers 
and  the  place  of  this  stratagem  is  f;a]le4 
the  English  Turn  to  this  day*  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleanau  In 
1703,  Biloai  was  evaouated,  and  the  cok 
ony  removed  to  a  foirt  oa  Mobile  river^ 
about  eighteen  leagues  |rom  its  moutfa^ 
Many  losses  and  embarrassments  wera 
9ttfiS»red  by  the  cojonisla  ^  coii«^queno«| 
of  the  jetttounea  of  the  Indians.  Ii^ 
1713,  estabiishments  had  been  made  ai^ 
as^eral  points  in  Louisiana,  and  M-  <^ 
la  Motte  CadiUa  was  seni  over  sa  ipv- 
etnor.  The  census  of  this  period  give^ 
about  400  sotds,  of  whow  30  were  sat 
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ItroM.  l%ey  had  300  horned  eatlle.  In 
1717,  the  French  secured  the  poflsenion 
of  Natchhochee  on  Red  river.  The 
iame  year  M.  de  la  Motte  was  inhered 
iW>m  his  command,  and  succeeded  by 
M.  de  I'Espignai. '  In  August  of  that 
year,  a  censoir  gave  the  colony  700  inhib^ 
itants,  and  400  cattle.  During  this  year, 
1717,  Bienville,  in  selecting  a  spot  for  a 
central  town  to  an  agricultural  colony. 
fbDed  upon  New  Ori^ns,  and  left  50 
men  there  to  ctoar  the  land  and  build 
houses.  By  an  |rrival  from  France, 
800  settlers  vrere  added  to  the  colony; 
and  250  more  ivere  added  m  1719,  b^ 
sides  500  necro  slaves.  From  this  period^ 
the  arrivals  became  too  numerous  to  be 
pere  enumerated;  and  the  settlements 
Were  multiplied  at  various  places  in  West 
Florida,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Red  river.  For  several  succeeding  years, 
the  colonists  suffered  greatly  fro>m  con-^ 
tentions  with  the  savages,  from  diseases, 
and  fit>m  scandness  ef  provisions.  They 
were  not  much  inclined  to  die  only  labor 
that  could  render  dieir  condition  truly 
prosperous.  One  tribe  of  Indians  after 
another,  however,  yielded  to  their  arms ; 
and  more  slaves  were  brought  to  perform 
the  labor.  In  1729,  the  Natchez  In* 
dians  massacred  neariy  all  the  whites  of 
Natchez,  and  these  on  the  Yazoo  and 
Washitta.  The  Cfaiekasaws  then  united 
With  the  French,  and  almost  whoUy  ex- 
terminated thatpowerful  nation,'  the 
Natdhez.  In  1736,  a  rupture  broke  out 
between  the  French  and  Chickasaws ; 
and  in  two  very  severe  engagements 
Bienville  was  repulsed  with  great  loesi 
No  other  events  of  great  interest  occur- 
red till  the  war  l^tween  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  1754.  The  results  of 
Ms  war,  as  they  affected  the  settlements 
and  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  the 
various  positions  of  North  America,  are 
dven  in  the  article  LouUiana  TerrUtny. 
The  fow  facts  which  we  have  condensed 
hito  this  article,  are  principally  seMcted 
from  the  ftrst  volume  of  Flmt^  Geogra* 
phy  of  the  Western  States. 

MissoLOfroRi,  or  MissoLiTirGnf ;  tiH 
1826  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  Western  Greece  (in  the  an- 
cient ^tolia).  Surrounded  by  morassesL 
Missolonghi  is  situated  on  an  alluvial 
tongue  of  land,  on  a  shallow  bav,  west 
of  the  entrance  of  the  rulf  of  Patraa 
and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Evenus  (now 
the  Fidarii),  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  (now  Aspropottmo),  and  was 
fhe  huhvark  of  Western  Greece  in  the 
hie  struck  with  Turkey.    The  dikaa 


formed  by  Ae  aHoViott,  secure  the  lower 
parts  of  the  pl»ce  asainst  inundations, 
ttid  Che  lagoons  and  AaUows  protect  the 
citv  atfainat  an  attack  by  sea.  Missolon- 
M,  also  caied  by  the  Greeks  LiUU 
Femeey  was^  originally,  a  fishing  village, 
with  about  300  inhaUtants.  At  the  en^ 
trance  to  the  fishing  stations  lies  the 
island  at  Anatoiico,  likewise  fortified. 
Both  places  can  be  ^proacbed  only  by 
fishing  boats ;  the  roadsteads  for  larger 
vessett  are  four  or  five  milesdistant.  Pre>- 
vious  to  1804,  Missolonghi,  jvhich  was 
protected  from  the  pesdftential  ttmoe- 
pbere  of  the  mandies  and  lagoona  by  a 
north  wind  that  blows  every  afterooen, 
oOBteined  about  4000  inhabitants  (amepg 
whom  were  rich  merchants  and  ship* 
masters),  most  of  whom  left  the  place  on 
accoimt  of  the  wsr.  It  was  then  gov* 
eraed  chiefly  by  its  own  ^ws,  inmly 
paying  to  the  pacha  of  Negropont  the 
customary  poll  tax.  In  1604,  it  foil  under 
the  domiaion  of  Ah  Pacha,  (q.  v.)  Mis^ 
selonffhi  and  AnatoUco  raised  the  b«i- 
ner  of  the  cross  June  7, 1621,  when  the 
Hydriot  fleet  appeared  in  their  waters. 
After  the  bloody  campaign  of  1829L 
in  Acamania,  the  commander-itfH^hie^ 
prince  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.),  threw  him- 
aelf  (Nov.  Mi),  with  380  men  and  29 
Suliots,  under  Marco  BotzaHs^  into  Mis*^ 
selonghi,  which  waa  then  untenable  and 
ahnost  deserted,  and  defoaded  It,  whh  but 
Rttie  artillery  and  ammunition,  against 
Omer  Vrione,  pacha  <^  Janina,  and  Rut- 
shuk  Pacha,  tiU,  on  tiie  23d  Nov.,  it  was 
nUeved  and  reinforced  by  sea.  Mavro- 
cordato afterwards  repulsed  seviram]  a»- 
sanhs,  and  compelled  the  Turksto  raiss 
the  steae  Jan.  6, 1893.  Missolonghi,  with 
AnaloUco^  was  thenfimified  under  tiie 
superintendence  of  English  officers,  part- 
ly at  tiie  expense  of  Murray,  an  Engljdi- 
man,  so  that  it  was  rendeied  one  of  the 
stronpest  pfoces  of  Greece.  Miasolongfai 
sustained  -a  second  si«re  of  59  dam  in 
Sept.,  Oct.  and  Dec,  1^  when  Mustai, 
paeha  of  8cutari>  frith  Omer  Vrione,  in- 
vested it  by  land,  and  Algerine  vessels 
by  8ea»  It  was  defended  by  Censtantina 
Botaaris,  brother  of  the  hero  of  Carpi- 
nitzi.  Mavrocordato  hastened  te  its  r^ 
MeC  with  Hvdriot  vessels,  and  the  phigoe 
desolated  the^  camp  of  the  barbarians. 
MoMBl,  hi  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  his  ar^ 
tiUeiy  and  his  amy.  Mavvooordato  now 
remained  master  of  the  pkioe,  and  ^ 
rected  affidrs  in  Western  Hellas.  Then 
was  also  m  Missolonghi  a  sc1um»1  of  alH 
cient  Greok.  Missokmgfai  was  also  the 
deatii^laoa  of  lord  Bjoon,  who  aitivad 
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•t  the  end  of  Jaiuwrjr^  1894,  and  died| 
April  10th  of  the  same  year.  Mavro 
eenhito  vn/s  eaUed  to  Naupiio,  apd  ia 
1825,  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  party 
of  Colocotroni.  The  s^Mier  Re»- 
ehid  Pacha  bow  appeared  before  Mibso* 
kiaghi,  with  35,000  men.  The  brave 
Noto  Botzarie  (uncle  of  Marco)  defenJpd 
the  place  suocewfully,  and  the  aseaMhs 
of  the  aeraskier,  aided  by  the  fleet  of 
tiie  capudan  pacha,  after  the  walla  had 
■uffered  from  a  bombardment  of  forty 
daye,  were  repulsed  in  the  beipnning 
of  Atigust,  18S^«  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
the  Egyptian  army,  then  joined  in  the 
iiege.  But  aU  aasaulta  were  baffied: 
continued  bombardments  at  length  re- 
duced the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  heroic  garrison  determined  to  A>rce  a 
passage  through  the  besiegers.  This  was 
attempted  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evemng  of  April  32,  iSSt^  while  the  sick, 
aged  mid  wounded,  with  many  women, 
remained  behind  in  a  large  null,  which 
contained  a  quantity  of  powder,  and 
which  they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  entered  by  the  Turks,  An  old 
wounded  soldier  took  his  seat  on  a  mine, 
and  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
town.  About  1800,  under  the  command 
0f  Noto  Botzaris  and.Kitros  Travellas, 
leached  Salona,  and  afterwards  fought  at 
Athene.-*8ee  Fahre's  HisL  du  SUge  dt 
MUiolunghi  (Pans,  1826h  Howe's  Greek 
MnoluHoH  (New  York.  1628). 

Missouai ;  a  very  large  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  unites  with  the 
Mississippi  a  little  below  latitude  30^. 
It  rises  in  the  Rooky  raojuntains,  and  takes 
the  name  Mwsotirt  m  latitude  45^  lO'  N. 
and  longitude  llO'  W.,  where  the  three 
branches,  Jefierson,  Gallatm,  and  Madi- 
•op,  imite.  The  spring  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
whidi  flow  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  with- 
in a.  mile  of  each  other.  The  three  head 
branches  of  the  Missouri  are  i  avigable 
fer  a,  considerable  distance  beiore  their 
junction.  Where  the  river  makes  its  es- 
cape firom  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  remarkable  sublimity. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  m\  miles,  the 
reeks  rise  perpendicnlariy  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  1900  feet.  The  river  is  comr 
pressed  to  the  width  of  150  yards,  where 
H  rushes  through  these  gates  of  the 
Eodcy  motnitains.  About  110  miles  from 
this  ehasDi,  are  the  stupendous  cataracts 
^  the  Misouri.  The  greatest  cascade  is 
87  feet  perpendictilac,  imd  the  next  is  47. 
Within  a  epace  of  18  miles,  the  river  de- 
scends 357  leet...  These  fiuls  are  aUnost 
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the  only  obeimciiMm  to  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  521 
miles  above  the  falls.  These  distances 
are  given  from  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and, 
accerdins  to  their  estimates,  the  whole 
lepffth  of  the  Missouri^  above  its  junction 
with  the  MissisBippi,  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Add  to  this  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  sum  will  be  nearly 
4400  miles.  We  have  no  means,  at 
present,  of  giving  a  more  probable  esti- 
mate. The  number  of  large  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great,  that 
we  can  enumerate  only  a  sm^  part  of  - 
tb^n.  Yellow  Stone,  Platte,  Osage,  and 
Kansas,  are  noticed  separately.  The 
Chienne  is  considered  navigable  by  boats 
800  miles ;  White  river,  600 ;  and  several 
others  are  broad,  deep  streams,  navigable 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Through 
most  of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  very 
rapid  and  turbid.  The  alluvial  tract  on  its 
banks  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  many  settlements  on 
the  banks  for  400  nules  from  its  mouthy 
and  a  few  are  found  more  than  twice  that 
distance.  Beyond  the  state  of  Missouri^ 
tlie  river  and  its  branches  have  generally 
but  narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.  In 
many  places,  the  prairies  come  even  to 
their  banks ;  and  emigrants  pass  ouwan^ 
and  leave  such  unpromising  lands  for 
fiiture  generations.  The  Missouri  is 
much  longer  than  the  Mississippi  before 
their  junction,  and  has  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water.  It  is  about  halfa  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  between  3G^  and  40^ 
30^  N.  Utitude,  and  between  88°  17'  and 
94''  dO'  W.  Londtude.  Its  length  is  ^Q 
miles,  and  its  breadth  220,  and  it  con- 
tains 38  million  acres  ;  bounded  north 
and  wer  by  Missouri  Territory;  east 
and  nortl  -east  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
eeparates  it  from  Illinois;  south-east  by 
the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ;  south  by  Ar- 
kansas Territory.  Population  in  1820^ 
66,586,  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves. 
Persons  engaged  in  agricidture,  13,559; 
in  manufactures,  188/;  in  commerce 
480.  Population  in  IKK),  140,074,  of 
whom  24,990  were  slaves.  The  south-  ^ 
east  part  of  the  state  has  a  veiy  exten- 
sive tract  of  low  marshj  country,  abound- 
ing in  lakes,  and  hable  to  inunda- 
tion. Back  of  this  there  is  a  region 
of  hilly  and  raountamous  country,  ex- 
tending  to  the  Osage.     The  best  hu4 
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in  tbe  state  is  nortii  of  ^e  Missouri. 
This  j^rt  contains  lar^  tracts  of  alluvial 
tad  hilly  prairies,  and  is  no  where  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  here  is  excellent.  It 
is  less  clayey  and  stiff  than  that  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  There  iii  also  an  im* 
mense  prairie  commencing  in  thfe  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  extending  fid* 
irito  the  Missouri  Territory.  The  soil  of 
the  upland  prairies  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  the  alluvial  prairies.  The  staple  pro* 
ductions  have  heen  wheat  and  Indian 
eom,  during  tbe  short  period  that  any 
part  of  Missouri  has  been  cultivated. 
Its  soil  will  also  produce  the  other  khids 
of  grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  va- 
rious fruits  which  grow  in  the  states  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude.  Tobacco  thrives 
well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop. 
Plax  and  hemp  ai^  likelv  to  become 
largely  cuhivated.  Indeed,  many  parts 
Of  this  extensive  sWte  are  Ukely  to  rival 
the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Misnssippi  in 
the  abundance  of  their  productions.  The 
prairies,  being  entirely  destitute' of  trees 
and  shrubs,  are  ready  for  the  plough; 
And  there  are  such  extenmve  tracts  of  this 
land  in  this  state,  which  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  growth  of  i^eat,  that  many 
nations  might  here  be  supplied.  In  the 
Spring,  every  prairie  is  a  perfect  flower 
garden,  exceeding  other  gardens  in  ex- 
tent scarcely  rapre  than  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the 
species  are  seen  through  summer  and 
autumn.  The  climate  is  extremely  fickle 
and  variable,  slnd  the  chanjjH?  of  temper- 
iture  are  very  great  The  prevailing 
winds  follow  the  direction  of  the  Missis- 
^ppi  Valley ;  those  from  the  northward 
are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm. 
Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about 
Christmas,  and  is  frequently  so  severe, 
that  the  Missouri  is  passable  on  the  ice 
with  loaded  teatns,  for  many  weeks.  The 
Bummers  are  very  warm.  Less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  New-England  or  the  Sorfthi 
cm  States ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  much 
drier.  Of  the  minerals  and  fossils  al- 
ready discovered,  the  principal  ore  leacl, 
feoal,  plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  an- 
timony, cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre, 
common  salt,  nitre,  j>lumbago,  porphyry, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  lilead 
ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  there  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
widtii,  which  is  particularly  distjngui^ed 
for  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  tbe 
part  which  has  been  most  explored,  is 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  8t 
Louis,  and  about  half  as  far  from  Uereu- 


laneum  on  ^he  Mln^Aiiypi.  The  FV^Bdf 
dug  lead  from  tlreee  mmes  100  years  agow 
Somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  pound* 
are  annuaUysmelted,  giving  employment 
to  about  f^80  workmen.  Shot-towers 
Sire  erected  at  Hercukmenm  and  other 
places,  and  great  quantities  of  shot  are 
exported.  The  mine  country  is  ramark^ 
able  for  its  sahibrity,  the  fertiBty  of  iw 
soil,  and  its  beautinil  streams.  There 
is  doubtless  ore  enough,  of  excelletit 
<|ua]ity,  to  supply  the  whole  trorid  with 
tead.  The  great  river  MisBourt'tnivereee 
this  state.  The  Osage  is  its  prini;i|ial 
southern  branch,  and  wiH  be  described 
separately.  Several  considerable  riven 
onite  their  waters  with  the  Mibsonri  on 
the  northern  ride,  and  others  vrith  the 
Bf ississippi.  The  Maramee  nina  through 
the  mineral  district,  and  enters  the  Mi^ 
sissippi  eighteen  miles  below  St.Lotil8. 
It  is  between  SWO  and  ^00  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  hy  boats  at  some  seaiions  200 
miles.  Maijy  of  the  small  rivers  are  dff 
a  part  of  the  smntner.  St.  Louts  is  tlw 
commercial  capital,  and  i&  the  largest 
town  of  the  United  Slates  vresi  of  the 
Mississippi.  St.  (Jenevieve,  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississipiliy 
and  sixty-four  below  St.  Louis,  is  settled 
principally  by  French.  It  has  about  15011 
inhabitants,  'and  considerable  trade  iA 
lead.  Jackson,  the  county  town  of  Cape 
Girardeau  county,  is  a  thriving  viWage. 
Polosi,  in  the  mining  district,  fe  a  con- 
siderable town.  Herciilaneum  is  the  prin- 
cipal plac^  of  deposit  fbr  tlie  lead  froth 
the  nunes.  New  Madrid  is,  next  to  Nat- 
chez, the  most  noted  landing  place  ter 
boats  on  the  Mississip]>i.  It  suffered 
mvatly  from  an  eartliquake  in  1811.  St 
Charles,  about  twenty  miles  above  St 
Louis,  contains  al>Out  1900  inhabitantst. 
Jcfft»r*on,  a  new  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage,  is  the  present  seat  of  govem- 
mem.  Franklin,  150  miles  by  land  above 
St.  Louis,  is  a  considerable  village.  Th* 
most  numerous  denominations  of  Cliri*- 
tiaiis  in  Missouri,  are  MetbodiAs,  Pree- 
byterians  and  Catholic*;  Religious  in*- 
stniciion  and  good  schools  are  less  es- 
teemed and  less  common  In  this  nei^ 
state  than  in  most  otiiere  in  the  Union. 
St.  Louis  college,  a  Catholic  iflBtitutioff, 
Was  ibuhded  in  1829.  The  college  buik^ 
ing  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifW  ibet  by  fbriy^; 
but  this  is  not  sufficiently  comfmodlOus, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  fbr  en- 
largmg  it.  It  is  siftiated  very  pleasantly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  N» 
a  president,  six  professors,  and  125  shI-  • 
dentK    Two  othet  ph>lbn0fs  tte   ^ 
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lob^aMed.  Tbe4i!»nfr3r  ccmtaiiis  lacf 
volutnes.  This  inmiuttion  is  likely  ioh^ 
eoitie  very  iMieful  to  tbe  sMKe.  •  Co^rpbra* 
tifMis  have  been  formed  for  Dine  needed 
|feiie&  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  17C>4 ;  the 
principal  inhahitania  were  fronrCttfiada. 
Tills  country  was  aettled  bm  slowly  until 
it  wae  pitrcLaaed  1^  the  U.  States;  siooe 
that  period,  immigratioii  iiae  almost  amm- 
eAW  increeited.  Ju  1630^  Missouri  became 
mi  indepemleni  state^  and  it  wiU,  doubt*- 
iess,  befvome  one  of  tbe  m<^  pppcdous  ia 
the  Unioa.  (For  the  coiietiuitioo,  see 
CwstUtiiwns  of  ike  Urdkd  SUxUs.  Agood 
deacription  ,of  Missouri,  Bud  of  all  the 
states  of  4be  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be 
obtasned  firom  Flint's  iieograpby,  ^<s,) 

MtssoURi  TfimuTORT ;  a  tract  of  eoun- 
try  belouffiugto  tbe  U.  States,-  900  niHee 
king,  aad  SK)  broad  ;  bounded  by  the 
Brii^  poieesaom  on  the  north  ;  the 
North-West  Territoiy,Illinoi8  and  Missouri 
9»  the  east ;  the  territories  of  the  Mexican 
refoblic  on  the  south  aud  south-west-; 
atKl  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  Tlie 
bell  of  land  on  tiie  west  border  of  the 
MissifisipiM,  that  is  wooded,  is  generally 
4iom  two  to  four  hundred  miles  broad. 
Then  conuitence  the  immense  pmiries, 
NV'hich  constitute  so  striking  and  impres- 
«ive  a  feature  in  the  vast  couiury  that 
spreads  westward  to  tbe  Rocky  mountains. 
For  the  most  pait,  this  country  is  a  plain, 
more  or  less  covered  with  grass,  and,  in 
many  pkices^  fertile ;  hut  other  parts,  of 
great  extent,  are  ahnost  a  moving  sand. 
Countless  numbers  of  buffaloes,  em,  and 
Otlier  wild  antirials,  graze  upon  it.  The 
principal  sources  oi*  the  Missom-i,  Arkan^ 
fibs,  and  Red  river,  are  found  in  tiiisterri*- 
tory,  Bnd  several  larf^e  branches  of  the 
MiBsisBippi,  above  the  Missouri,  come^xMn 
the  north- western  pan  of  the  same  vast 
eoumry*  The  Rocky  Tuotmtains  axe  yet 
but  iiniierfectly  kuo%vii.  I'heir  Ifasee  btive 
genermly  an  eievataoii  of  3  or  4000  leet 
mbove  tbe  ocean,  aud  some  of  them  are 
esnmnted  at  12^00  feet  in  height.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  valleys  of  the  sources  of 
the  Pkitte  to  the  npfposiie  valleys  of  waters 
that  Dow  west,  a  good  road  is  found,  eaei* 
iy  passable  wi^  loaded  wagons*  Thus  an 
easy  communication  is  provided  l>etweeo 
the  Mrrittble  rivers  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ty,  ou  the  borders  of  the  Pa^iie  ocf^on, 
said  ^ose  whioh  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  are  either  ranges  of  monn- 
1Bfais,'whicfa  ttaveree  difi^rent  pert»of  this 
tonittny,  as  the  Bbek  bills,  the  Ozark 
tnoamains^  the  Masseme,  ^c  There  sre 
ftftUe  Mtsof  faoid «»  tbe  maiigins  of  most 
igf  :|h«ii#f«i%  ita4  BMne  «f.th«ni  h«ve  A 


ffgat.eactetit'ofarich  eotmtfy.  <9eaeta]ly, 
as  we  recede  from  the  rivers,  the  soil  be-^ 
oomes  poor,  4ind  very  extensive  deserts 
are  found  in  thb  southern  regions.  There 
are  very  few  settlements  of  whites  in  this 
vast  coantry,  and  none  so  considerable  as 
to  have  any  established  govemmem.  At 
Oouncil  Blufis  there  is  a  military  post, 
having  one  regiment  of  infantry.  Many 
tribes  of  Indians  snll  possess  extensive 
tracts.  Tbe  Sioux  are  the  most  numer- 
>ous;  tlte  wholi*  mimber  is  esdmated  at 
between  140,000  and  150,000. 

Mi8Ti.cT0£.    (See  Miikloe,) 

Mifc.  Several  minute  species  of  in- 
sects are- known  under  the  name  of  t/tttei, 
most  of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  ge- 
nus acartis  of  Ltnnoeus.  The  most  of 
these  auiuials  are  very  small,  or  almost 
niicroseopic.  They  occur  every  where, 
some  beuig  of  a  wandering  character  and 
to  be  found  imder  stones,  leaves,  tbe  bark 
of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as  meal,  c-lieesfi, 
pepper,  -&c;  others  ere  siiiiica:iii}  and 
parasidc,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 
sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to 
tliem.  It  is  e^'eu  asserted,  and  with  great 
appeaMmce  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is  owing 
to  these  animals.  From  the  experimenfti 
of  several  inquirers,  it  appears  that  they 
not  oniy  have  been  seen  in  the  pusinles 
of  the  itch,  but  also  that  titey  are  capable 
of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  l»y  be^ 
ing  ))laced  on  his  skin.  This  is,  however, 
denied  by  other  and  very  iiigh  authority 
The  mites  inhaiiiting  cheese aie  so  minute 
that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear  like 
moving  parricles  of  dust.  They  ere  very 
quick -sighted,  and  when  once  they  have 
beei»  torched  with  a  pin,  it  is  curinus  to 
observe  the  cunning  which  they  disfilay 
to  avoid  a  secoud  touch.  They  are  ex 
tremely  voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on 
each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  lift^ 
that  tliey  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 
months  between  the  object-glasses  of  a 
mieroeco|>e.  The  species  which  is  found 
\n  meal  occasions  considerabkjr  injury. 
Leuweuhoek  states  that  they  may  b«  ex* 
pelted  by  placing  a  few  nutmegs  hi  the 
vessel  or  sack  containing  the  meal.  A 
German  writer,  named  Fimke,  advises  a 
cheaper  nemedy,  which  consists  of  tlie  <le- 
corticfited,  thick  branches  of  the  lilac,  or 
elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  flour,  and 
v^ill,  it  is  said,  completely  prevent  their 
depredations.    (See  Tide,) 

MtTE;  a  small  coin,  formerly  current^ 
equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  farthing ;  it 
also  denotes  a  small  weight  used  by  tbe 
moneyers.  It  is  equal  to  the  fHQth  ptut 
0f  a  gnhi,  nnd  ^ided  into  34  doita . 
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MirroAD,  WiUiavi ;  an  mnhieiit  hi•lai^- 
ical  and  philok>gk»tl  \vriteiv  bora  in  Lou** 
don,  Felmuary  10,  1734.  Ho  etucbed  at 
Qu<;en*9  cciUeoe,  Oxford,  and  then  at  tbm 
Middle  TeoifNe,  but  eariy  quitted  th»  pnip- 
fession  of  the  law,  and  obtaiMed  a  com^ 
mission  in  tha  Southampabire  miliua,  of 
which  he  became  colonel.  In  17dd,  ha 
was  clKMen  member  of  parliament,  m 
which  he  sot  till  IBld.  His  death  todt 
place  in  1627.  He  was  profeeior  of  an* 
aient  history  at  the  royal  academy ;  and, 
besides  bis  principal  work,  the  History  of 
Greece  (17ii4— IdlO,  4  vols.,  4to.;  since  re- 
printed in  8vo.),  he  {lubtislied  an  Eaaay  on 
the  Harmony  of  Lan^piaga  (1774,  d?o.); 
a  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  the  Militia  of  this  Kingdom  (8  vo.); 
Obsen'ations  on  the  History  of  Christian- 
ity (8vo.) ;  a  work  on  archiu^ture,  and 
another  on  the  corn-laws. 

MiTHRA ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the 
sun,  with  the  Penstans,  which  was  wor^ 
shipped  as  a  deity,  at  a  later  period,  also 
in  Greece  aad  Rome.  Mitbra  stands  as  a 
mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  the  world. 
His  symbols  are  the  sun  (of  truth  and 
justice)  on  his  bead,  the  mace  (power)  in 
his  hand,  or  the  sacriAcmgdiigger,  and  the 
bull  of  the  worldy  on  wb<^  Ixiek  he  lies. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mi- 
tra,  or  Analiid,  the  Peiaian  Venua.  Even 
in  Germany,  there  are  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship, in  the  nrovinces  anciently  under  tin 
dominion  or  the  Romans. 

MiTBRiDATBS  ;  the  name  of  seTend 
kings  c^  PontUB,  among  whom  Mithnda- 
tes  the  Great,  or  the  Vlth,  was  the  most 
renowned.  Ambiikm,  cruel^,  a  spirit 
which  nothing  could  bend,  uuitei^  with  a 
powerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics 
which  early  developed  themselves  in  his 
character.  His  lather  was  murdered  B.  O* 
124,  and  Mitfaridatas  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  13  years.  His  mother  and 
in^ructer  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  lie 
caused  the  former  to  be  thrown  into  pris- 
on f  although  she  bad  been  made  co^regent 
witii  him),  where  she  died,  according  to 
some,  of  ill  treatment,  but  according  to 
others,  of  poison.  He  hardened  his  Uxly 
against  exposure,  and  endeavored  to  ren* 
der  himself  insensible  to  the  efiects  of  poi^ 
aon  (whence  the  name  of  a  supposed  an- 
tidote, MUkridate),  When  he  hecame  of 
age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  pardy  to 
learn  the  customs,  laws,  manners  and  lan- 
guages of  the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  twenty-two  lai^uage8)| 
and  pardy  to  examine  tiie  territorieaof  his 
neighbors,  of  which  he  meditated  the 
conquest.   .Aft#r  aa  ahaettoe  .of  thret 


yeara,'berf«iiinied,  aad  ^piH  to  6mA  im 
wife,  v^o  had  been  unvu^ol,  and  4mhI 
attempted  to  poison  him.  He  then  attaolt* 
ed  P«|»hlagDiiia,  and  divided  it  with  his 
ally,  thakhigof  Btthynia.  The  Romany 
who  had  declaied  tha  ceuntiy  fire^ 
thiaatened  him  with  «  war;  but  Mithn- 
datea  was  so  little  alarmed  at  ilua  threat^ 
tiiat  he  even  pessaesed  iiimself  of  Galatisii 
which  had  placed  itself  under  the  protean 
tion  of  Rome.  He  uexi  dirocted  lusatie»» 
tion  to  CapfMwIocia;  bat,feaiingthepower 
of  Aiiarathes^  who  was  in  poososoion  oi 
this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  tha' 
Romans,  behadrecourBatotnaclier]e,aQd 
caused  him  to  be  aasassinated.  M  the 
same  time,  Nicomedea,  king  of  Bithyoia, 
entered  Cappadocia^  dvove  out  the  son  of 
the  murdered,  king,  and  married  Laodioa 
the  widow  of  AriMthes  and  the  sister  of 
Mithridfites.  The  latierlben  took  the  op^ 
pommity  of  reeutering  Cnppadoeia,  con- 
quered it,  and  replaced  his  nephew  on  tlit 
throne ;  but  he  soon  compelled  the  yauof 
prince,  by  his  diahoaorabie  lequisitiofia,  to 
a  deelaration  of  war.  They  marcl^ed 
against  each  other,  with  about  equal 
ibroes.  Mithridates  then  ofiered  tanm 
of  peace,  and  invited  the  young  priacd 
to  a  conference,  in-  which  he  kiUed  / 
with  a  dagger,  in  the  sight  of  both  i 
The  Cappadociana,  seeing  their 
fall,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  Mitfarida- 
las  ponuosscd  himself  of  tbecountiy,  al* 
moat  without  oppoaitton.  -  Nioomadea  noar 
eoncerted  with  his  wife  the  plan  of  siib» 
ominff  a  young  man  to  represent  thothifd 
aon  of  Aoarathes,  and  cauaadhira  toaend 
to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  I^sodiae 
herself  perfonned  a  journey  to  Ronae,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  story.  Mitlmilatsa 
took  advantage  of  this  fraud  to  aH^ 
deavor  to  prov^  to  the  Romans  that  the 
young  prince,  to  whom  he  had  given  up 
Oappadocia  (who  was  his  own  bob^  to 
whom  he  baa  given  the  name  of ,  Ariasa* 
thes)  was  the  real  son  of  Ad-iarathea.  Tha 
Romana,  having  discovered  this  douWa 
fraud,  took  Caj^iadocia  from  Mithridataa 
and  Paphlagonia  from^icomedea;  and  tha 
Cappadocians  eieeted  Ariobanaaea  their 
king.  Scarcely  had  Syila,  wiiaaa  anna 
had  elevated  the  latter  to  the  thfone,  left 
Asia,  when  Mithridatea,  with  theasMstanoa 
of  TignuMs,  king  of  Armenia^  jreplacad 
his  son  upon  the  Capfiadoeian  tbroBeh 
He  also,  at  the  same  tune,  took  Bithynia, 
and  gave  that  country  to  hia- brother  Saof 
nuea  Christos.  The  Romans,  howavsr 
soon  restored  things  totheir  fbrraer  coodii- 
tion.    MithridBUea  then  declared  himaelf 
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Mddesly  M  upon  CifipsdoQia  and  Bilbyn* 
HI  at  ihie  sftDie  time.  His  fi^ces  amount- 
ed «>  230fi00  foot,  50/)00  bone,  130  cbarw 
iotsenned  with  aoythes,  end  400thip8. 
TiiQBe  a€  the  AooMns,  wHh  the  Bitbyman 
•ttziliariea,  weie  not  much  inferior,  and 
were  commanded  bv  Caasiua,  AquiUua 
mdOppius.  Mithrkiatee  was  suecessful 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  not  only 
defeated  Nioomedes,bat.also  AquiHu8,con« 
ifuered  Bithynia,  and  eaptured  a  great 

Etrt  of  tiie  Roman  ieet.  Phrygia,  (Siria, 
yaia,  L^rcia,  Pampbylia,  Paphlaconia, 
and  all  the  country  as  iiur  as  Ionia,  M  uito 
bis  hands,  and  haded  him  as  the  savior  of 
Asia.  The  Roman  generals  Opptus^and 
Ai)uilius-  were  abo  giiren  up  to  him  as 
prisooeiB  by  the  mbabitants  of  Laodicea 
and  Lesbos ;  and  he  eatised  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  down  the  tlutNit  of  the  latter, 
in  derision  of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magne^  Mity* 
lene,  Ephesus,  ^cc,  opened  their  gates  to 
the  victor,  who  collected  treasure  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  army  five  year^  He 
caused  all  the  Roman  citnens  in  Asbi  Mi* 
nor,  with  then*  wivesand  children,  to  be 
piit  to  d^ath*  Dionysius  and  PhMaroh 
give  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at 
ISQflOO ;  Appimi  ^  80l,00a  Mkhridates 
next  conqn^ned  the  islands  of  the  ificean 
sea.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  firm* 
i^  that  be  returned  to  PcivanHisi  From 
benee  he  senthis  general  .^tsbdaus,  with 
190,000  .men»  to  Gieece.  Athens  fell  by 
treachery  mto  his  hands,  and  various  oth- 
er pbees  were  taken,  while  another  of  his 
cenerals,  Metniphanes,  ravaged  EuboML 
On  the  news  cf  the  defeat  of  the  latterv 
Mitbridates  sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with 
n  powerfld  army,  into  Afaoedonia,  which, 
With  Thiace,  vras  speedily  conquered. 
His  arms  were  eveiy  whm  victorknu^ 
until,  at  length,  thereportthat  be  direaten* 
ed  Italy  itself  led  the  Romans  to  adop^ 
more  decisive  measures.  Sylbiembarfced 
fer  Greece,  reduced  Athens  by  femine, 
destroyed  the  armv  of  Archekus  in  a 
bloody  centest  at  Cbaronea,  and  eroanci- 
paisd  all  Greece  b  v  two  victories  in  Bcso- 
tia.  Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reducf 
ed  Asia  Minor,  and  besieged  Mitbridates 
Umaelf  inthefortresBof  Pitane,  whofinal- 
)y  Aed  to  bis  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet  was 
alM>  twice  defeated  by  Lucullus.  Thus 
pspssed  on  eveiy  side^  Mitbridates  com- 
missioned Arehelaus  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  SyUa  granted,  under  severe  condi- 
tionB,  a  C.  &  MiUiridates  was  kraited 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  P6ntus,  and 
«ompdled  to  deliver  into  the  bands  of  tba 
46* 


Romans  80  sbipi  of  war  manned,  and  to 
pay  2000  talent&  SyUa  had  scarcely  left 
Asia  befoie  Mitbridates  attacked  Colchis, 
and  refused  to  MGL  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  The  Roman  general,  Murena, 
who  entered  and  ravaged  Pontus^  wasde- 
feated,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  had  de- 
clared themselves  fer  the  victor,  when 
Aulus  Gafainius,  sent  by  the  dictator  SyUa, 
appeared.  Cappadocia  was  evacuated  by 
Mitbridates;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
subdued  theBosphorians  (BjC.  82),  and  bad 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  SyUa  (B.  C. 
78)^than  hedetermined  to  recover  the  coun-: 
tries  be  had  cedecl,  and,  in  order  to  dia« 
tract  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaQr 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian 
faction  in  Spain.  His  son-in-law  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his 
designs,  and  marcbea  to  Cappadocia, 
white  Mitbridates  himself,  aftw  the  subju^ 
jjpitionof  Paphla^^onia,  conquered  Bithyn 
la  and  the  provmces  of  Asia.  A  new 
war  with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable. 
The  consuls  Lucullus  and  %Cotta  went 
against  Mitbridates,  the  kuter  as  com- 
mander of  the  fl^eet,  and  the  former  as  gen* 
cfal  of  the  land  feroes.  Cotta  was  unsuo- 
cesdiil;  Lucullus,  on  the  contrary,  eau* 
tiously  avoided  a  general  engagement 
vrith  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages^  by  sea  and  land,  that  he 
soon  entered  Pontus  as  a  conqueror. 
Whib  he  was  besieging  Amisus^  Mitbri- 
dates coUected  an  army,  and  gained  a  de- 
cided victonr< ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in 
regaining  what  he  had  lost,  and  Mitbrida- 
tes feund  himself  compelled,  bv  the  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  to  fly  to  Tigranes,  in 
Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 
make  common  cause  with  him.  Lucul- 
lus,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time,  transform- 
ed Pontus  into  a  Roman  province,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Mitbridates^ 
which  Tigranes  refiised,  because,  as  he 
said,  although  he  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Mitbridates^  he  nevertheless  esteemed 
it  dishonorable  to  deliver  up  so  near  a  con- 
nexk>n  to  bis  enemies :  but,  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 
vrith  this  answer,  be  agreed  with  Mitbri- 
dates that  he  sheidd  return  to  Pontus  with 
10,000  men,  eoUect  an  army,  and  return 
vrith  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was  besieg- 
ing Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia* 
Sinope,  however,  surrendered  soono*  than 
they  expected,  and  Lucullus  defeated  Ti- 
mnes  before  his  junction  with  Mitbridates. 
Tigranes,  neveitbeless,  collected  a  new 
aimy,  which  Mitbridates  led  mto  Pontus. 
Lucullus,  howeveri  cbeoked  his  progreas 
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l^  a.TWtoiy  }  bill,  duHog-tlw  wiiilar,  Mtf»-. 
rolates  stnengtii^ied  his  foraes,  and  aooax 
entirely  defend  the  lieutenaots  of  LocuU 
lua,  &ud  then  directed  big  tnorch  towandsi 
Artneaia  MUior,  toi  form. a.  junction  mth- 
.Tigrauea..   In  the  mean  thne^  the  eooaiil  • 
ManiuB  Acilius  Glabiia  had  taken   the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  •Lucidiua. 
The  allied  Icings  took  advantage  of  the 
eonfuaton  imndeutal  to  tiuschau^  and 
reconquened   the  greatest  part  of  .Pontus, 
Bithynia,  CapiNidocia  and  Armenia  jyihKNr. 
Px>nipey  then  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  > 
Koman  army*    After  he  liad  in  vainiof^r-* 
ed  him  peace,  and  sought  a  decisive  batr  . 
tie,  Ite  besieged  Biftthridates  in  his  camp, 
not  far.  from  the  Euphsatea.    Tlie  king 
thence  retieat^d,  but  was  puisued,  attack- 
ed iu  a  defiie,  and  totally  jxHited  at  Nicop- 
o{ifl  (B.  C.  66) ;  he  escaped  with. only  600  ^ 
horse.    Tigraoes  woukl  <  not  receive  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Colchis.    Ppmpey  followed , 
bim,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions.* 
of  a  Scythmn  phnoe.  He  was  now  thought 
to  be  dead, until  he  suddenly  reappeared' 
in  Pootus,  coUected  tioopa,  and,  at  the 
^ame  time,  ofiered  tenas  m  peace  to  Pom** 
pey;  they. could  not, however,  agree,  and 
the  war  broke  out  afresh*    The  force  of 
the  Romans*  in  PontuaL  Was  small,,  and. 
Mfthri^lates  made  some  progresa.    The  in^ 
habitants,  howevei^  soon  revolted  ftom- 
him,  and  his  neighbors  refused  him  their  . 
assistaiice;  uevectheless,  his  unbending 
spirit  rejected  ihe  proposals  of  peace  inilde . 
bv  Pomp^.     He  put  to  death  hia  soB" 
Machares,    OMide  himself   king   in.  Bos- 
pbonis,  and  formed  the  bold  pro^t  of 
penetrating  into  Gaul  (whererhe  Itad  sent , 
ambassadors)  at  the  head  of  .biaarmy,  and  . 
marching,  with  the  inhalMtams^  into  li»Ly ; . 
Jbut,  having  encamped  at  the  Qitumerianr 
?Bos|ilH>rus,  an  insurrectiou  broke  out  in 
his  army,  at  the  head  of  which  waa  hia 
son   Pharuazes.     Unable  .to  reduce   the  . 
rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having  takf'.n  poi- 
son without  efiect,  Mithridaies  threw hin»* 
self  upon  his  sword,. that  he  might  not  fall  > 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C- 
64),    This  celebrated  monasch  ruled Pon« 
tus  59  years. 

MuTHRiDATES  ;.  the  title  given  to  the. 
Mgememe  SfrtK^unkmuk  of  Adelung  and 
Vater,  in  which  the  Loixl*s  pr^yier  is  ex« 
hibited  in  nearly  five  hundred  languages'^ 
and  dialects.    (See  Fater.) 

MiTRi:;  a  head-dress  of.  the*  aacpent 
Persiauvkinga.    (See  ItM^L) 

MiTftA ;  ib»  aocient  Peiviw  goddess  of 
love* 

MiTSC  (Greek  tiirpa\  in  co»tume ;  a  sa^i 
cerdotal  ornament^  maroon-  id»  h«f4-  hy « 


blibcipsifliid  eeiliai  abbois^on  aolermir  tfiv 
caBionSf  being  a  sort  of  cap,  pointt^  iMdl 
cleft  at  topi  The  high-fineat  amoii*g  tbe* 
Jews  v^re  «  mitre)  orboaDet,on  bis  headU 
The  inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had. 
likewise  'their  mitree,,  but  in  what  particu^ 
lamchey  diflk«d  Ibam.  that  worn  by  th» 
h^h-priest,,  is  nofc  now-oertain.  Som^ 
writers  coDtsnd  that  the  earlier  bishops 
wore  mtties ;  but  this  ^iicunutanoe  isafeso 
enveloped  ia«  good  deal  of  doitbt.  AmMkg 
the  primidve.  folio w^As  o£  CSiristianity, 
there  ^  was  a  chss  of  youn^  women  who 
pjM^BSsed  a  state  of  virgimtyv  and  wem 
solemnly,  consecreied  Siereto.  Thes^ 
wore  a  purple  and  golden  nikre,  as  a 
badfe  of  distiae^oii.  His  holiness  the 
pope  uses  foi|R  difierent  tmtaw,  which  are 
more  or  less-  riob,  adorHed  aooorcting  to 
the  nature  of  the  lestiva&s  on  which  they 
are  assumed.^  The  aardinafo  fennerly^ 
wore  miire%  and  aome  canons  of  cathe- 
drals in,  Roman  Catholic  countries  havei 
the  privilege  ^twoaiiBg.the  mitre)  which 
ia  also  borne  by  severalfhmiliesof  (ftstkio- 
tiott^in^Genpany  OS  theu^  cresl.  But  We 
must  looMaok  imn  retaoter  ages,  In  order  - 
to  find  the. origin  isi  the  use  c«  the  niitre. 
lb  would  seemtO'have  obtained  primarily  f 
in  India.  Aooording  te  several  authors, 
itrfwas  timt  a  pait  of  female  egsitanie,  aad  • 
wiben  worn  by  a^  man  .was  censKlered  a« 
indicatiAwof  efieminaoy.  The  fiHet,  with 
wtuchi  Baoehus  is  often  represenCed  as  - 
having  his  head  bound,  has  been  denonii- 
naled  mtlnipAani.  •  A  fjeculiar  kind  of 
liead-dnNs,  covering  tm  'wiiole  head,  is- 
often  I  found  def>iotedonia«eieatoeftia;  ^bc, 
with*  pendent^  or  pointed  dei^apa,  1^ 
meenS' of  which,  perhaps,  this  kind  of  nii^ 
tre.waa  tied  under  the  ohio.  This  was 
probably  the  Phrygian «aitpe;. fbr  we  fifid  ' 
Paris  mih  this  heml-dre«»^u  a  gem  puh- 
lisbed  by. Natter,  and- «uhaequemly  by 
Winckelmaniv  in  his  Mmummti  hMtik 
(No*  U:^l  Priam,  asid  the  Amazons,  up- 
oft  the  Homeric  moauments,  and  the  Pur*^' 
tl^iauking^  upon  several  rmedalB,  ha v«  a 
similar  nutrew^  The  mttva  is  very  fite- 
qHeuUy  met  wtd»  «n  nearly  Christian-  man^ 
usoripts,  in  ilkiaiinaied  nniwols,  and  upon 
the  oldest  ecclesiastical  momuvieMs;  thk^ 
however,  might  be  expecteil,  einee  its 
usage  has  always  been  prineipally  eccleei* 
attioaL  A  stame  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  the 
seventh  oenturyv  bear»  this  marie  of*  dl»- 
tinctaoo^  iu.the  shape  -of  ^a  round,  bigh^ 
opd  pyramidal  mitre,  such  as  diose  worn 
by  each  of  the  popea  sin6e»  Perhaps^thm- 
Biatna  ofo>  one^of  the  eariiest  instaneeat' 
of  its  .usage  in  the  ChriatiBa  cinuqhn>ft  • 
($€»  ii|fid%.«iut2lftrK. 
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MnrA9  (in:  li^ttoiillMf^JUiPveMO;  ft  dty 
^  Rusna,  chief  city^of  the  govemoientof 
Mittau  (M  Omiiaiu/)^  fait.  56^  39^  N. ; 
)en.  23^  48'  E.  it  is  situalecl  re  a  lowacicl 
maanhy  omtnlry,  about  Dine  leagnesirom 
Riga.  The  popuktioii  is  1^600f  eom- 
yosed  of  Russiaiis,  GenuanS)  Lettonians 
and  J^WB.  The  old  rampaits  have  beeii 
destioyed.  H oomahis  Dtimerooschanta-^ 
ble  aad  Ifterary  ifi8thatioii&  The  ot4 
caatte,  ibuoded  by  the  diike  Eraest  John, 
waMOGCupied  by  Louis  XVIII  (^r  several 
yeafs.  Mmao,  the  «noieBt  resideuce  of 
iHe  diffees  of  Coucland,  was  captured  by 
the  Swedes  in  1701,  and  raeoverod  by  the 
B«mMin8iRl:70& 

MiTTiM  Ds ;  ft  writ  by  which  vecorde 
•re  tnosfened  fidoni'  one  court  to  another. 
The  precept, directed  to  a  gaoler,  itnder 
tJ^  band  and  seal  of  a  justk^  of  the 
l^eacev  for  the  reoebing  aiid  safe  kteepinf 
#f  a  felon,  or  other  ofiendev,  by  hhn  com- 
IDitted  to  gaol,  isaIso  called  a  it^tUmns. 
'  MisesN ;  the  aAemiost  or  hindennost 
^  Ike  fixed  sails  of  a  aliip.  (q.  v.) 

MizzCN  IVLkST ;  the  mast  wliioh  mtftt- 
fottB  all  die  after  saila    (See  iSK^^.) 

JfrfisM oincs  (from  the^  Oivek  ftmi^vtiMai 
ti»  mmeoibee) ;  the  ait  of  awisting  the 
■mnory.  In  die  article  Manmy,  the  kre^ 
Mocas  with  whidi  ideas  are  ollen  recalled 
1^  aceidealal  assoeiatioaB,  has  been  spoken 
o£  This  very  natucaUy  led  nfien  to  attai^h 
ideas,  words,  &^  purposely,  to  certain' 
things  familiar  to  the  mind,  in  ordbr  to  be 
asskKed  by  the  latter  in  remembering  the 
ianatMt.  One.  kind  of  mnemonics,  and 
peshapB  thft  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  idea  to 
be  feinembeasd  i»  some  pHprtssion  of  the 
ssoses,  such  as  the  enemal  oViijerts 
wbioh  are  most  fkniliar  to  onr  eyes  (to-^ 
pUogy^  .Sfom  rtfMf^< place);  some  perR>nB' 
make  use  of  a  pictnre,  arblimrily  dMiwn,> 
to  which  they  attach  the  subjectr  to  be 
remembered,  in  a  certain  order  {syniboHes^ 
from  0v0^Xw,  marie);  othere  make  use  or 
BUmbersi  Theseare  certain  natuml' aids 
to  tbe  memory,  which  we  all  employ ;  ibc 
imanee,  if  we  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  our  room,  or  make  a 
lowtin  a  baiiakerchieiiitt  oitler  to  be  re- 
minded of  ecrtain  things  at  partieukor 
tioMS.  As  to  topology,  an  orator  who  in- 
tads  to  deKter  a  long  speech  without 
notes,  may  derive  nsistance  flxHti  previ-- 
ously  eatennf  die  room  where  he  is  to 
8|Mftk,.aod  attaching  in  bis  mind  to  cer- 
tain promineiie  objects  hi  the  rbom  the 
ehieC  heads  of  his  speech*  To  ^remember 
dales,  several  methods  have  been  dc^rised. 
Tb»^^me  pnifkiaed  in  Gniv^  Mem&ria 
icteige^'iirti^ 


Ttchmtmm^ 


names  of  persons,  places,  &^^  id  inch  ft 
way  that  the  words  shall  signify  also  cer- 
tain iMHnberB,  according  to  a  plan  previous^ 
ly  adopledi  A  table  nrast  be  drawn  up,' 
nmilar  lo  the  folk)  wing : — 

a    t     %    Q    u    an^    oi    et.ou     v. 
15^3456      7890 
h     d    i    f    I     a      p    k     n     x^ 

Ff  we  now  wish  to  impress  iri  our  memo -J 
ty  that  JuHus  Caesar  arrived  at  die  su- 
preme power  46  B.  C^  we  may  changa 
the  Julius  into  Jidios,  which  ^^ill  be  easily 
remeWibered  whenever  we  think  ofJulivSt 
and  o«  signifies,  according  to  the  above 
plan,  46.    If  we  wish  to  remember  that 
Alexander  the  Great  fbunded  his  empire 
331  B.  C,  we  change  Alexander  into  Alex- 
ka^  iia  signifying  331  according  to  the 
above.    In  the  same  way  Ofrus,  changed 
Itato  Oiruts,  gives  the  year  of  the  founda- 
iSbn  of  his  great  empire.    Tliis  method 
may  much  facilitate  the  retaining  of  facts! 
to  a  certam  extent;  bntit  woidd  seem  as  it 
die   ehanges  themselves  might  become 
tbo  numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. — * 
Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  more  generat 
character  have  been  proposed  ;  few,  how- 
ever, or  none,  have  remained  in  vogue  for 
any  length  of  time.    Generally  speaking,' 
mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  each, 
individual  ought  to  find  out  that  method! 
of  assisting'  ms  memory  which  is    most^ 
convenient  to  himself;  and  this  will  vary,- 
of  course,  witfi  his  habitual  associations/ 
The  only    true    basis  of  a  phHosophic 
memory,  however,  is  jiisl  classipcation.' 
(See  Memory.)    Considerable  aid  to  the 
memory  may  be  derived  fh)m  the  use  of 
rhymes,  or  a  rhythmical  arranffement  of 
words.  Remote  andquhy  made  use  of 
rhythm  to  p^neserve  the  memory  of  historical  • ' 
filets  befbre  the  invention  of  writing.  Tlie 
ancients  were  ^eH  acquainted  with  mne- 
monics; according  to  some,  the  science' 
came  IVom  the  East  to  the  Greeks ;  others; 
consider  the  poet  Simonides  as  the  in- 
ventor of  them  ;  but  such  inventions  can-, 
not  he  pr6perly  assigned  to  any  particulnr 
individua?.    In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  whs 
known    am6n|f  the  Romans  (see  Cict> 
ro   De  Omt,  li,   86  et   seq.;   Auct.  cuj^, 
Mtrmn,  iii,  16  seq. ;  Quinctil.  x,  1,  II  seq.' 
After  Quinctilian's  time,  mfnemonics  again 
declined.    In  considering  the  use  of  nme- 
HK^nics  by  the  ancient  orators,  we  should 
remember  tliat  they  delivered  long  ora- 
tions indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  de- 
bates, in  which  a  member  oT  a  delibera- 
tive body  sometimes  rises,  and  speaks  for 
hours   in    succession,   recapitulating   alf 
WMich  has  been  saki  befbre  him  oof  th« 
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cniefltkm,taid  ^wteibrs,  to  a«onndenible 
Jegree,  without  premediutioti*  Mottoftke 
iystems  of  mnetnoiues  devisad  for  the 
aacientB,  would  be  useloM  for  a  parluH 
mentary  orator  of  the  pretotit  dtiy.  la 
the  place  of  the  aDcient  mnemonict,  the 
schoolmen  used  the  tabeUary  method. 
Conrad  Cehes,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  Schenkel,  in  the  Bmteenth«  reestab- 
lished the  ancient  system.  In  modem 
times,  several .  scholare  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject,  ^me  of  the 
best  works  are  Ki^Btaet^B  Mntmottdk^oder 
die  Gcdachinisskunat  der  Mm  (Lemsic, 
1805);  Susiematuche  i^nleUungxur  Tkto- 
rie  und  Praxis  der  MnemonSij  by  Aretin 

eulzbach,  1810)  J  Fe'magle's  New  Art  of 
emory,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac* 
count  of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial 
Memory  (London,  1812) :  Gray's  Man^ 
ria  Teckmca  (IVaOy  The  degree  to 
which  the  power  of  memory  has  been 
eomcthnes  carried,  is  almost  incredible^ 
Thus  Seneca  states  that,  by  the  mere 
effort  of  his  natural  memory,  he  waa  able 
to  repeat  9000  WDrds  upon  once  hearing 
them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had 
DO  dependence  or  connexion  on  each 
other.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  ambes- 
Bador  to  the  Romans  from  king  Pyrrhua, 
who  in  one  day  so  well  learnt  the  names  of 
tibe  people  whom  heaaw,  that  die  next  day 
be  sakited  all  the  senators,  and  all  of  the 
populace  assembled,  each  by  his  proper 
name.  Phny  says  that  Cyrus  knew  every 
aoldier  in  his  army  by  name,  and  L.  Scipio 
all  the  people  of  Rome.  Charmipas,  or 
rather  Cameadea,  when  required,  it  is 
aaid,  would  repeat  any  vohime  found  in 
the  libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  reod- 
ing.  Doctor  WalUs  tells  us,  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  any  thing 
equivalent,  he  was  able,  in  the  dark^  by  the 
mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  aridi- 
metical  operadons,as  multiplication,  divis- 
ion, extraction  of  roots,  &c^  to  forty  places. 
It  is  said  of  Maffliabecchi,  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  lent  him  a  manuscript  which 
he  was  going  to  print,  came  to  him  soon 
after  it  was  returned,  and,  i^netending  that 
he  had  lost  it,  desired  him  to  repeat  as 
much  of  it  as  he  coukl ;  on  which  MagKa^ 
becchi  wrote  down  the  whole,  withowt 
missing  a  word  or  varying  the  spelting. 

MNEMOtTffX  (Greek,  Manonf)^  in  the 
Grecian  mythology :  daughter  of  Uranus 
{ObIu9,  Heaven),  and  Gaia  (TVro,  Earth), 
and  by  Jupiter  the  nnother  of  the  nine 
Museii.  (q.  V.) 

Mo  signifies  ^rtbe,  naiionf  in  many  idi- 
oms of  Southern  Afitica. 

HJLoAjb;  the  land  of  th«  Moahitot,  ft« 


AuMan  tribe,  dwwWuir  hi  die 
ous  region  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  from  2otr 
to  the  river  Amon,  between  the  Midiaii- 
ites,  EdooMtes  and  AmoriteSb  Acoordfaig 
to  the  Meeaic  aecoam  (Om,  xix,aOXthe 
Moabites  wete  deaeended  fitom  M  oab,  tin 
son  of  liOt  by  his  eklest  daughter.  In  tlw 
tkne-of  the  jud§^  they  were  for  eighteea 
yeaia  masters  of  the  iiebiewv,  but  in  the 
tune  of  David,  were  rsndered  tribntariefl 
to  them.  After  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
tfa^  lost  their  separate  national  existenee^ 
Their  principal  leaden  mentioiied  in  sorifH 
ture,  are  Balak  and  Eglon ;  their  idols  worn 
Peer  and  Chemoeh. 

MoALLAKAT  (i.  o.  Ikt  hmug  tg^) ;  aeven 
Arabian  poems  of  the  time  imnaediab^ 
preceding  Mohammed,  which,  en  aocount 
of  their  excellence,  were  suspended  in 
public,  on  the  tompla  at  Mecca.  An  Eng 
ksh  translation  vnth  wrgaments,  and  tba 
Arabic  text,  Was  pubBsbod  by  rir  W.  Jones 
(London,^l783.)  {Bw  ArMan  Littratmt.) 

MoAT^  or  Ditch,  in  fortification  ^  a  deep 
trench  dug  round  the  rampart  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevene  surprises.  The  Mnk 
of  the  moat  next  the  rampart,  as  cdled  the 
aearp ;  and  the  oppoeke  one,  the  caunier- 
smijK  A  dry  inoat  round  a  laiva  f^aoe^ 
with  a  strong  garrison,  is  prefitfame  toone 
ftill  of  water ;  because  the  passage  may 
be  disputed  inch  by  ineb^  and  the  bcwcg* 
evi,  wiien  lodced  in  it,  are  oontinnally  ex* 
poeed  to  the  Dombs^  grenades  and  other 
fire-woriBB,  which  are  thrown  incessaotly 
from  the  noimert  into  their  worics.  In 
the  middle  of  drymoetB,  there  is  eome- 
times  another  small  one  edled  hiwrfls, 
which  iageneraUy  duff  till  the  waler  fiHi 
it  The deenestand  broadest  moals  are 
accounted  the  best)  but  a  deep  one  is 
preferable  to  -a  broad  one:  the  ordinary 
breadth  is  abom  twenty  fitthoms,  and  w 
depth  about  aixteen.  To  drain  a  most 
that  is  ftidl  of  water,  a  trench  is  dug  deeper 
than  the  level  of  the  wMer,  to  lei  it  nm 
ofi^  and  then  hunUes  are  thrown  upon  tho 
mud  and  slime,  eoirered  with  oardi  or 
bundlea  of  rushes,  to  make  a  eiire  and 
firm  passage. 

MoBiuE  %  a  city,  port  of  entry,  afid  eap* 
ital  of  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  en  the 
wvist  side  of  Mobik)  river,  at  itsentrasee 
into  the  bay.  It  is  30  nnles  north  of  Mo* 
hUe  point,  which  is  on  the  east  aide  of  tl^ 
mouth  of  the  hay ;  55  nfiles  west  by  nor^ 
fiora  Pensaeola;  and  16D  east  fi^om  BfofW 
Orieans;  kt  80^  4(K  N. ;  km.  68»  91'  W. 
In  1813,  this  town  came  into  the  possss- 
akm  of  the  U;  States,  and  then  contained 
about 300 hohabltanis.  Inl€aa,its| 
lation  was  eMmndedsit  2a00i  sad  in  I 
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■klerabiy  aiiove  the  overflow  of  ti)«  river, 
m  a  dry  aittl  pleasmt  plope ;  Init  accsw  to 
ib»  cky  ia  rendered  somewimt  difficult  by 
ft  swampy  island  oppoflile*  It  luis,  more- 
4Hrerf  swaoipy  la^da  aod  stagnant  watevs 
back  of  h ;  and*  near  it  is  a  sterile  couotiy 
of  pine  woods.  The  eity  has  seveial 
times  been  lavaged  by  the  yellow  fevor^and 
has.  once  been  aknost  wholly  destroyed  by 
file.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  stckli- 
BesB  of  Mobile^  a  few  years  aiuce,  to  estab- 

/  liahthe  town  of  Blakakf  on  the  eastern 
«nd  opposite  side  of  doe  bay,  and  leti 
miles  distant  fioni  Mobile*  Besides  being 
Jioakhy^  this  site  has  many  very  important 
advantsces over  Mobile;  but  the  protect 
of  ostahiisbing  ii  as  •  substitute  for  Mo- 
bile, entirely  ^failed.  Only  New  Or^ 
feam  and  Charleston  are  before  Mobile 
ift  the  ootion  trader.and  Charleston  is  de- 
cJining,  while  Mofa^e  is  rapidly  ineieasing. 
The  value  of  ejqwrts  of  domestic  produce 
fiom  Alabamain  1899,  was  $1,679,366; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  roust  have 
been  shipped  at  Mobile.  This  eity  hasa 
fiegtilar  steam4M)at  cdmmumcaiLion  with 
Now  Oileans  through  lake  Ponehartreui. 
I>aring  most  of  the  year^  steam-boats  are 
ooastanth|r  plying  between  this  place  and 
■the  towns  on>  the  river,  and  many  vessels 
are  loading  at  the  wharves  for  distant  pons. 
MoEtLE^  A  met  of  Alabama,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Tombeckbe&    It  takes  tho  name  of  31b- 

-  biU  whece  these  two  rivero  unite  at  fort 
Ifimms.  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
nioiith&  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern 
branoh,  and  iise»  in  the  Alleghany  ridges 
of  Oeoigia.  It  receives  a^  number  of 
small  streams,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
small  sea  vessels  at  fim  Claiborne.  Simi- 
lar vesseb  ase^id  the  Tombeckbee  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Bteck  Warrior,  80  miles 
above  St  Stephens.  At  mcMlerate  sta^ 
cf  water  it  affords  stean^-boat  nav^tion 
to  TuacaloQea,  390  miles  from  Mobile. 
Both  these,  rivets  ace  very  fiivonible  to 
boat  navigatioow  The  lands  on  their  bor* 
den  are  excellent,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  cotton. 

Mobii^itt;  a  contingent  property  of 
bodies,  but  most  essen^  to  their  consti- 
tmion.  £^veiy  body  at>  rest  can  be  put4ti 
motion,  and  if  no  impediment  intervenes, 
this  change  may  be  offiMted  by  the  slight^ 
mt  ezteiml  impression.  Thus,  the  larsest 
ismmon  bdl,  suspended  freefy  b^  a  rod  or 
i^iain  iSiom.  a  k)lty  ceilings  is  vinbly  agi- 
tated bjE  tho  horisontal  stroke  of  a  swan 
«bot  which  has  gained  some  velocity 
in  iis.descaiA  thrDMgb4he  are  of  a  peo* 


duhuh-.  '  In  fike  manner,  a  ship  of  tmy 
burden  is,  in  calm  weather  and  smooth 
water,  gradually  puHed  along  eveti  by  the 
exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure 
offeree,  indeedyis  often  required  to  com- 
mence or  to  mmntain  the  motion;  but  ^ 
this  oonsidoiation  is  wholly  exuinaio,  and 
depends  on  the  obstacles  at  first  to  be 
overcome,  and  on  the  resistance  whifeb  is 
afterwards  encountered.  If  the  adhesion 
and  intehFention  of  other  bodies  were  ab- 
solutelv'prepluded,  motion  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  smallest  pressure,  and  would 
eontitmo-with  undiminished  energy.         ' 

Mocha,  or  Mokka;  a  town  on  the 
Arabian  sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
with  a  commodious  haHx>r,  and  about 
6000  inhabitants,  including  several  hun- 
dred Jews  and  about  500  Banians.  It  is 
frequented  by  merchants  &otq  the  Barba- 
ry  States,  E^pt,  Turkey  and  India,  and 
by  English,  Jn:eneh  and  North  American 
ships.  The  cofiee  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  town«  is  brought  down  from  the  ' 
interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Gum 
Arabic,  oopal,  mastieh,  myrrh,  fhmkin- 
oense,  indigo,  senna,  and  other  articles, 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
Indian  commodities.  The  trade  is  most 
active  between  May  and  August,  in  which 
period  about  100  ships  enter  the  port 
There  are  several  mosques,  caravansaries 
and  Ekjropean  fhetories  here.  Lon.  43^ 
WEw;  hitl3°ie^N. 

MooKiivcF  Bird  (tvrdus  pdy^UMoa), 
This  capricious  little  mimic  is  or  a  cine- 
veous  color;  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits 
America  from  New  England  to  Brastit, 
hut  is  rare  and  migratory  m  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident 
in  the  Southern^  This  bird,  although  it 
camiot  vie  with  most  of  the  American 
species  ip  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much 
sought  ^r  on  account  of  its  wonderM 
fteuhy  of  imitating  the  tone  of  eveiy 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twiner 
of  the  homming-bhrd  to  the  scream  of  the 
eagle.  But  its  notes  are  not  entirely  imi 
tative  ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  fldl,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  during  the  utterance  of 
which  it  appeara  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 
In  confitiement,  it  looes  little  of  its  power 
or  energy.  To  iise  the  words  of  Wilson, 
^  He  Wliietlee  for  the  dog ;  Cssor  starts  up, 
wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wings 
and  brisded  feathers,  clucking,  to  protect 
her  injured  brood.  The  baricmg  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking 
of  the  passing  wheeKbarrow,  follow  with 
yraat^  twtb  and  rapidity.    Ue  repeata  the 
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time  fiBUgfat  him  bgr  Jhk  nuileiv^bQugli  of 
coiiaideiible  leDgUi,  fully  and  faityiilly. 
He  runs  over  the  quiveriogs  of  the  cana- 
ly,  or  tbe  clear  whistlings  of  the  Vicginia 
niglitingale  or  red-biid,  with  auoh  superior 
execution  and  ef!ec|,,that  the  mortified 
songsters  feel  their  own  inferioriiy,  and 
become  altogether  silent ;  while  he  aeeraa 
to  triumph  m  their  defeat,  by  redoubling 
his  exertions" — ^The  feuiaie  lays  Gcun 
four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-blue  color, 
marked  with  patches  of  brown ;  slie  hi^ 
cubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extvemeiy 
jealous  of  her  neet,  being  very  apt  to  deseit 
it  if  much  disturbed.  Buring  t^  period 
when  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  neither 
cat,  dog  or  man  can  approach  it  without 
Jbeing  attacked.  When  iutended  for  tbe 
cage,  they  are  either  taken  from  th^  neat 
when  they  are  very  young,  or  at  a  later 
|)eriod  by  tmp-cagea. 

MoDALiTr.  Kaiu  uses  tliis  woird  lor 
that  caiegwy  (see  Kanl)  wliich  deterroinea 
the  relation  of  all  the  ideas  of  tbe  judg- 
ment to  our  understanding.  The  logim 
modality  of  Kant  is,  therelore,  the  manaer 
in  which  the  understandiug  conceives  the 
connexion  and  relation  of  ideas  in  ajud^ 
ment ;  whether  we  leave  something  unde- 
cided, as  in  problematical  judgments^  or 
l^ive  tbe  tiling  as  true^  as  in  assertory 
judgments,  or  are  obliged  to  consider  a 
certain  connexion  of  ideas  to  be  true,  ae 
in  a|K>dictical  judgments.  (For  further 
informatiou,  s^e  the  article  Kcml.) 

.  Mods;  ik  particular  systfsm,  or  consti- 
tution of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  if 
divided  into  certain  intervals  according  to 
the  genus.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancienta 
respecting  modes  is  rendered  somewhat 
ob^ui-e,  uy  the  di^reuce  among  Uieir 
authors  as  to  the  definitions,  idivisipin 
and  names  of  their  modes^  Some  place 
the  specific  variations  of  tones^  or  mode% 
in  the  manner  of  division,  or  order  of  the 
4^onciuuous  parts;  and  others  merely  in 
the  dJfiTerent  tension  pf  the  whole;  thai  is» 
as  the  whole  series  of  notes  are  more 
%  acute  or  giave,  or  as  the¥  pnmd  higlier  or 
lower  in  the  great  scale  oi  sounds*  .  Wliile 
the  aiHnent  music  was  confined  witliia 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  tetrachnrd,  the 
heptachord,  and  octachorc^  there  were 
only  three  modes  admit^,  whose  fuuda* 
nietuals  were  one  tone  distant  from  each 
other.  The  gmvest  of  tiiese  ^  was  called 
the  Dorian;  the  Phiygian  was  in  the 
middle,  and  the  acutest  was  the  Lydian. 
In  dividing  each  of  theae  tones  into  twi9 
intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other 
piodesb  the  Ionian  and  the  iEolian;  tbe 
^rst  c^  which  was  inserted  be^veeii:  ^ 


B0fiMiJUidPhiy«ifli^«ad  ^k^wo0^hlh 
tween  tb«  Pfai^gian  aiid  Lydtan.  TIm 
•yatem  being  at  leni^  emoded  bech 
upward  and  dewnwaid^  new  modes  wePB 
eetahhabed,  takng  .  their  denemioalkMi 
from  the  fif>e  firtt,  by  j^ning  the  pmp«>- 
sitioD  Jofper  (over  or  above)  for  thoais 
added  at  the  amte  extreniiiy,  and  tbe 
prepositiDn  hmp  (under)  for  those  belew. 
Thus  the  I^cuan  mode  was  folbwed  by 
the  Hyper^Dorian,  the  Hypetvionian,  the 
Hypev-Phiygian,  the  Hyper 'JEoliaa,  and 
the  HypervJL^dian,  in  aseendinff  f  andtfae 
DoHan  mode  was  sucoeeded  oy  the  Hyv 
po-Lydioo,  HypO-iGolkn,  Hype-Phtyga. 
an,  Uypo-Ionian,  and  tbe  riypo^flpwan, 
in  descending;  The  modems^  kmwm^ 
only  reckon  two  modes,  the-roaior  aad 
the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  dU 
Tisionof  tlie  octave  by  which  the  intervaii 
between  the  tliird  and  fourth,  and  aevendi 
And  eigh^,  beooane  half  tonen^  end  aM  tfaa 
other  intervals  whole  lenea^  The  mi- 
nor mode  ia  that  division  by  which  the 
intervals  .between  the  aecettd  and  thiid^ 
and  fiflh^aiul  aixth,  beeoma  half  tones,  and 
ail  the  ethen  whole  tonae.  Another 
disdncdon  aleoaxiaiB  between  die  BM^or 
and  minor  modes ;  the  nsaior  mode  is  the 
aaoie,  both  aaeendiiig  and  descending; 
Jmt  the  minor  mode  SB  ascending  sJtacpens 
tbe  sixth  and  aeventb,  disreby  lemoViMP 
tbe  half  tone  from  between  tbe  fiib  and 


siiEth  to  the  aeveiilh  and  eighth. 
'  Mo&BX«;  «n  original  of  any  kind  pro- 
posed for  copy  or  itmlatioA.  It  is  used,  in 
iniildiog,  for  an  artificial  pattern  fomnad 
in  stone  or  wood^  or,  aais  moat  commoo* 
ly  the  case,  in  platfeiv  witb  att  due  parti 
and  proportions,  fbrthe  more  eecreet  exe* 
oution  of  some  great  work,  and  to  afibrd 
an  Idea  -of  the  efiect  to  be  prodnee^ 
Modeb  in  imitation  of  any  natuml  or  arti* 
4cial  substance  are  uaiially  made  bgp 
means  of  monida  of  pkister  of  Paria  In 
painting,  diiais  tbe  name  given  to  a  men  or 
woman  who  is  proouned  to  esdiibit  bim  or 
herself  in  a  stale  of  imditv,  for  ibeodipav- 
tage  of  dm  studeota  These  models  ana 
provided  in  all  aeademiea  and  achoob  for 
painting,  and  the  studenta  wfoo  bare  ao^ 
^ired  a  toleraUe  tiscof  tbe  neocil  ore  in- 
tmdueed  to  tbis  kind  of  study/  By  tbii 
means,  tlie  details  and  propoitions  of  tfao 
human  shape,  tbe  play  of  the  moBobM,.'iba 
varietiea  of^expresaion,  d&c^  are  ^bapkigred 
and  inculcated  far  better  than  l^  miy  couioa 
of  lectures  or  any  study  of  former  woilca. 
It  is  desuahle  that  tbe  living  models  uaed 
in  an  academy^  or  even  in  a  private  paintf* 
iug  room,  should  be  .ohanged  aa  fiot 
lya^poaaibl^  or  the  atndeat  ia  in.(l 
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of  a  model,  of  the  tisme  of  DeachampB, 
who  did  doty  in  ibis  way  upwards  of  40 
y«ai«  in  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  com- 
.mstits  GO  the  fa^iKty  ivith  which  this  per- 
son's Amn  and  features  might  foe  recog- 
nised, in  eveiy  variety  of  sabject  or  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  nainti^|»  of  the  students 
of  ^t  period.    In  sculpture  a  modet  im- 
plies a  jiguie  made  of  wax  or  terra  Cotta, 
^>r  any  other  maUeiMe  substance^  wbicb 
the  artist  moulds  to^  gtride  hhn  in  fhshion- 
'  ing  his  woric,  as  the  pahiter  first  tnakes  & 
sketch,  or  the  avebitect  a  design.    When 
a  model  of  any  ekisting^  object  is  to  be 
.  laken,  the  original  iaf  first  to  be  greased,  in 
enkr  to  preireDt  the  piaster  from  sdclcin^g 
.to  it,  and  then  to  be  placed  on  a  smoeth 
table,  pravidisly  grossed,  or  covered  with 'a 
•<1oih,  to  gqaid  against  the  same  accident ; 
then  sornMind  the  original  with  a  finme  or 
isdge  of  giazief^  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as 
will  admit  of  the  plaster  resting  tipen  the  ta- 
*ble,  on  etery  side  of  the  sublet,  for  about 
an  inch,  ores  much  us  may  be  thought  suf- 
fieienttogiTe  the  proper  degree  of  strength 
.10  the  mould.    An  adequate  qtiaBtity  of 
plaster  is  then  to  be  poured  as  unifi^rmly 
«s  poBuble   over  the  whole   substance, 
tmtil  it  is  every  wheie  covered  to  snefati 
tikkness  as  to  give  e  proper  substance  tb 
the  motdd,  which  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  Bias.    The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  way  till  the 
plaster  shall  have  attahiedils  firmness; 
•when,  the   fhune   bdng   removed,   the 
moold  may  be  inveited,  and  the  subje<n 
taken  from  it;  and  when  the  plaster  h 
thosoughly  dry,it should  befell  seasoned. 
MonsMA ;  a  sovdrerni  duchy  of  Italy, 
'lying  in  a  fruitful  phiin  of  Lombardy, 
.waieved  by  the  Panaro,  and  borderiUg  on 
Tuscany,  Lncca^  Bologna,  Mantua  and 
Parma.    By  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vieima,   Bieggio^    Mirandola,   Coiteggk) 
(birth*place  of  the    celebrated  painter), 
Carpoti  and  Rivoli,  «>getherwith  Massa 
•Dd  Cairarayand  ihe  former  ImperialPieife, 
me  united  iwidi  the  duchy  of  Modenit 
.proper  to  conscttute  one  government ;  si>- 
perficial  exttM  of  the  whole,  2000  square 
miles ;  pt^mladon,  375^.    The  territory 
4s  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate, 
Ib  general,  tesopeimte  and  healthy,  and 
4fae  pritkcipol  proMductions  eom,>rice|  ihiics, 
wiae^  oUy  calkf  honeys  iron,  marble,  &c. 
The  income  of  the  slate  is  about  l,50i&,000 
florins;  the  aimed  fyrte  S080  men.    The 
Enliitg  hoine  m  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the 
Jiouw  of  Bate  (see  lliie) ;  the  govemmeKt 
Is  absolnle,  and  the  administration  is  con- 
4mted  hj  SM 


ries;  Ae  Austrian  civil  code  5s  hi  force. 
The  present  ducal  house  is  descended 
from  Caesar  of  Este,  a  cousin  (by  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage)  of  the  last  duke  of  the 
former  Knie  of  Este,  which  became  extinct 
in  1598.  The  pope  Clement  VITI  then 
tookYK)eses5ion  of  Ferrara,  which  Imd  pre- 
viously formed  a  part  of  the  Modeue^ 
territories,  oS  a  reverted  fief  of  the  pnpal 
see.  In  1653,  Corregcio  was  added  to 
the  dnchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Mirandola,  in  1710,  and  Novel- 
lara,  in  17^.  Hercules  HI  (died  in  1803) 
married  the  heiress  of  die  duchy  of  Mns- 
ea-Catrara,  and  lefl  an  only  daughter,  who 
vras  married  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Austria,  brother  of  Leopold  II.  In  1796, 
the  French  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  it  Was  inclncled  in  the  Cisalpine  re- 
buMic,  and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  present  duke  Francis  IV,  the 
eon  bf  the  arch-duke  Ferdinand,  is  prince 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  arch-duke 
of  Austria.  He  wasi  bom  in  1779,  an^ 
in  1812,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Sardhiia.  In  1814,  he  entered  inte 
•possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grand 
ftther,  by  virtue  of  a  reversionary  iivest 
raent  conferred  on  his  father  ly  the 
emperor,  and  his  chiims  were  confirmed 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  assun«ed 
the  mime  of  Este,  and  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Este. 
His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  and 
to  which  the  congress  anne:sed  ,the  fieft 
'hi  the  Lunigiana:  on  her  death,  in  182^ 
ihese  passed  to  her  son.  The  nouse  of 
iHodeUft-lBste  also  holds  the  rich  Jidei' 
tonmM9a(8eeFk[eic(mMismm)ofxhe  house 
of  OWzjrf,  in  Treviso.  Ihe  present  duke 
has  a  son,  bom  in  1819,  and  two  brother?. 
In  cbnsequertce  of  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  duke's  government,  an  insurrection 
was  oi^ganized,  and  the  citizens  of  Mode- 
na,  fteggio,  Massa-Carrara  and  other  places 
-took  arms,  with  the  purpose  of  extortinff 
ih>m  their  rulers  a  more  liberal  form  of 
government^  in  Febmary,  1831.  The 
duke  vras  obliged  to  Hee ;  but  in  March 
ihe  AuMrian  troops  entered  Modena,  at 
the  recfuest  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the 
authority  of  the  povcmment 

ManKUfA  {Mvtmd);  capital  of  die  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  rituated  in  a  fertile  plairu 
on  fh«  canal  of  Modena,  which  unites  the 
Seccfaia  and  the  Panaro,  23  leagues  from 
Florence,  36  from  Milan ;  lat  44«  38^  N.  • 
Ion.  10^  54^  E^  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contaitis  an  old  cathedral,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tcMiltr  of  which  hangs  the  bticket 
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wbkh  w$a  the  sul^t  ot  war  berweon 

the  Bolognese  and  Modene^e,  4ind  of  a 
mock  heroic  poem,  by  Tassooi,  entitled 
La  Secchia  Rapila  (tlie  Rape  of  the  Buck- 
et! with  a  large  nuxober  of  chiurchea. 
The  ducal  palace  has  a  fine  collection  of 
j>jcturea,  and  a  good  library  of  80,000 
volumes*  There  are  also  a  university  atid 
other  institutions,  literary  and  charitable. 
The  fordficatious  are  inconsiderable ;  the 
population  about  25,000.  Natives^  Sitgo- 
nius,  Muratori,  Tassoni,  Fallopkis. 

Modern  ;  that  which  belongs  to  recent 
times.  The  term  modem  hidory  is  used 
in  different  senses.  The  Gennans  often 
date  the  end  of  modem  history  with  the 
French  revolution,  and  call  the  rest  the 
wuai  receni  history.  In  the  histoiy  of  arc, 
literature,  customs,  &C.,  moekm  is  fi>e- 
quently  used  in  contradistinGtion  to  an- 
cient or  classicaL  (q.  v.)  **  Modem  civili* 
zation,"  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  **  arose  from 
the  blending  together  of  the  elements  of 
Northern  origin  and  the  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity."  (See  RomanHc,)  In  sdence^  mod- 
em is  also  used  in  coutradisttnction  to  <m- 
eierd ;  thus  we  speak  of  modern  phiksophy. 

MoDiirLioN ;  an  ornament  resembUog  a 
bracket,  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  imd 
Composite  cornices.  .  In  Grecian  archi- 
lecture,  however,  the  Ionic  order  is  with- 
out modillions  in  the  cornice,  as  are  also 
the  Roman  examples  of  the  same  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Coii- 
fjord,  at  Rome,  which  has  both  modillions 
and  dentils. 

MoDON  (MMone)',  a  strong  oity  and 
port  of  tlie  Morea,  on  the  MedHenmneaii; 
lat.  dep  5V  N. ;  k>n,  2V  40^  £.  It  is  en- 
tuely  surrounded  by  the  sea^and  eonnect- 
ed  with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden,  brides. 
The  port  is  unsafe,  butimpoitant  on  acooOAC 
of  its  road  and  its  proximity  to  the  gulf  of 
Coron.  The  city  is  small  and  badly  built; 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  Crrecks 
became  masters  of  it  in  die  war  of  Gre- 
cian independence,  and,  in  1825^  Mlaulis 
burnt  a  Turkish  fleet  in  the  road*  Ilmi- 
bim  Pacha  took  possession  of  Modon 
soon  after  his  airival  in  tlie  Morea,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  French  to  evacuata 
it  in  1828.  Previously  to  the  war,  the  ift- 
bfibitants  amounted  to  about  7000.  (See 
Morea.)  In  1829,  they  did  not  exceed  500. 

MoouuiTioN,  in  music,  is,  in  its  most 
extensive  meanings  the  diversified  and 
proper  change  of  tones  in  conducting  the 
melody,  or  the  progressiott  of  tQnes  in 
general,  and  the  sequences  of  concordsL 
In  its  narrower  sense,  modtdaium  signifies 
that  succession  of  tones  by  which  a  mu^ 
sicai^Missage  proceeds  &om  od«l  key  iota 


iMther.  In  ijiika  .flluNt  fi^em,  ito  in 
long  compositionev  in  which  the  eompo- 
sition  remains  for  some  time  io  the  princi- 
pal tone  before  k  pasoso  to  anotlier,  good 
modulation  consists  only  in  contiuoing 
ibr-some  time  melody  and  hauiNmy  inthe 
assumed  tone,  with  proper  diaBges  and 
variety,  and  at  Jast  ciniclttding  in  that 
tone*  For  this  it  is  requisite  tmit,  at  the 
very  begiuoiog,  the  concord  should  be- 
CQHM  di8tiij|ctly.  pencepCtble  by  the  sound 
of  its  essential  toneSi  the  octave,  fifth  and 
third ;  and  furtlier,  that  the  metodyfas  w^ 
as  harmanVt  should  be  carried  through  the 
tones  of  the  assumed  spale,  and  that  ro 
tones  foreign  to  it  should  be  beard, 
either  in  t^  melody  or  m  the  barraony. 
A  variety  of  ooncecds,  nevertheleas,  m 
iiecessacy,  that  the  ear  oaay  enjoy  tbft 
necessary  variety.  The-  composer  ougbC 
nol^  after  the  fesiuoB  of  some  centmeted 
hannoiusts,  to  dwell  always  on  twa  or 
three  concords,  or  repeat  them  in  transpo- 
sitions, much  less  to  fetum  and  conclude 
in  tlie  prineipal  tone  before  the  piece  or 
the  first  strain  is  finkdied.  The  rule  to  kc 
only  these  tones  he  heard  wbiob  below 
to  the  assumed  scale  is  to  be  undenMod 
thus,--that  a  lone  foreign  to  the  soalB 
ouffht  to  be  used  -merely  in  paanng,  and 
to  he  left  again  immedialely ;  tbusy  K>r  Di- 
stance, in  the  scale  C  sharp,  OIU5  could  cer- 
tainly go  through  Q  sharp  into  til  fiat,  and 
through  F  shup  to  the  dommant,  and 
finom  this  back  again  to  the  principal  tone^ 
^thout  violating,  by  these  two  tonea,  fbr- 

Xto  the  fundamental  tone,  C  ahsrp,  tbe 
!t  of  this  scale,  or  destroying  it  It 
is  only  necessary  to  avoid  tones  totalty 
foreign  to  the  scale  of  C  8harp4  as,  for  in- 
stance, Csharp  or  D  sharp.  The  second 
kind  of  modiuation,  or  that*  which  is  so 
called,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  requires 
more  knowledge  of  hainuuiy,  end  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  difileulty.  ^Ii  consists  m 
the  art  of  givina  to  loncer  pieces  the 
neeessary  variety,by  more  fiiemientchfliigB 
of  toues^  and  requires  a  knowledge  <vf  the 
xelatioa  among  the  various  keys^  and  of 
the  tones  eotmecting  them.  As  it  is  jn- 
dimensable,  in  longer  pieces^  to  carrf 
melody  and  harmony  dwiugh  sevwal 
keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the  fttnda- 
mental,  it  is  neeeesaiy,  in  reelect  to  such 
modulation,  duly  to  consider  the  chamctoir 
of  the  composition,  and,  in  genend,  wbedi- 
er  the  moduhiticfo  has  merely  in  view  a 
pleasmg  variety,  or  whether  it  is  intended 
to  serve  as  tbe  support  of  a  gnmd  «Bd 
bokl  expression.  Connderations  of  this 
kind  give  to  the  convposer  the  mies  for 
particjilar  casei^aiid  snow  wb«c«  be^wogr 
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^atptat^nMffrom  die  priiM^ipe]  tone,  and 
where  he? may  remain  near  it;  where  he 
may  thtia  depart  suddenly,  and  perhaps 
wjtn  some  harBhnesB»  and  where  his  de- 
partures ought  to  be  slow  and  gradual ; 
because  such  departures  are  the  most  im- 
popiaut  means  of  musical  expression.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  cliaraetev,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  modulate  so  often  as  in 
tfoose  which  have  to  express  violent  and 
preat  passions.  Where  every  thing  relal- 
ing  to  expression  is  considered,  modula- 
tion also  must  be  so  determined  by  the  ex- 
pression that  each  single  idea  in  the  melo- 
dy shall  appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
proper  for  it.  Tender  and  plaintive  mel- 
odies ought  only  to  dwell  on  the  flat  tones, 
while  the  lighter  sharpHonee^  which  must 
be  touched  m  the  modulation,  on  account 
of  the  connexion,  ought  to  be  left  imme- 
diately afterwards*  It  is  one  of  the  most 
diffioiih  jparts  of  the  art  to  remain -steadily 
without  fault  in  a  modulatioa.  It  is  there- 
lore  to  be  regretted  that  those  who  wnto 
on  the  theory  of  tfie  art,  dwell  so  little  on 
this  important  subject,  and  believe  them- 
selves to  have  done  enough,  if  they  show 
liow  the  composer  may  gracefully  leave 
the  principal  tone,  pass  through  tlie  cirde 
af  aH  the  twenty-four  tones,  and  return  at 
kit  to  the  first  tone.  Piccini  had  the  best 
views  of  noodulation.  <*  Modulating,"  he 
says,  ^is  to  pursue  a  oertun  path*  The 
ear  will  follow  you ;  nay,  it  wishes  to  be 
led  by  you,  yet  upon  condition  thc^  after 
you  have  led  it  to  a  cenain  pointy  it  shall 
£nd  something  to  reward  it  for  its  jour- 
JMy,  and  to  occupy  it  for  some  time.  If 
you  do  no|  consider  its  claims,  it  suti^ 
you  to  ga  on,  at  last,  without  regard,  and 
every  endeavor  to  attract  it  again  is  bnt 
lost  labor."  To  oonduet  a  melody  ae- 
4»idingto  a  ^ven  modulation;  never  to 
deviate  ftom  it, except  for  good  reason; 
and  in  die  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  the 
poper  way,  and  without  harshness;  to 
make  use  of  changes  in  the  modulation 
only  as  means  of  expression,  and,  perhaps, 
f«r  the  necessaiy  variety^-^snch  are  the 
led  difficulties  of  the  art;  while  to  leave 
kmnediatoly  a  key  which  has  hardly  been 
perceived,  to  ramble  about  without  fea- 
mm  or  object ;  to  leap  about  because  the 
composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain 
himself;  in  one  word,  to  modulate  in  or- 
der to  Duodulate,is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of 
the  art,  and  to  af^  a  riohnessof  inven- 
tion in  order  to  hide  the  want  of  it. 

Module  ;  an  architectural  measure ;  the 
lower  diameter  of  a  column  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  is  a  module ;  and  eadi 
module  is  dnided  into  tbir^  minutetf^ 
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thus  ndther  is^  a  deCeatnkwie,  but  aproK 
portionate,  measure.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent fflzes  of  medals. 

McBiXEimoBP,  Richard  Joachim  Hen 
ry,  count  von,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  in 
17^  was  educated  at  Brandenbui^,  ancL 
in  1740,  admitted  among  the  pages  of 
Frederic  II,  whom  heaoconipanied  in  the 
first  Silesjan  war,  and  was  at  the  battles 
of  Afolwitz  and  Chotusitz.  His  behavior 
procured  him  promotion,  and,  in  1746,  he 
obtained  a  company  in  the  guards.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  1757,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach  and  that  of  Leuthen; 
for  his  conduct  on  which  teat  occasion,  be 
wasrewarded^withtheorder  of  merit.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1761,  afterwante 
lieutenant-geBeral,and,in  1788,sovemor<tf 
Berlin.  In  uie  reign  ofPrederic  William  II, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry,  and 
eommanded  the  Prussian  troops  employed 
in  1793^  in  the  disgraceful  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  M^Uendoif 
did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  alleviiM 
the  mistortunes  of  the  Poles.  On  his  ra- 
tum  home,  he  was  created  a  field-marshal, 
and,  eoon  after,  made  governor  of  South 
Prussia.  He  opposed  the  vrar  with 
France  which  ft>llowed ;  but  he  succeed- 
ed the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
in  17d4,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Kaiserslautem.  He  was  on»  of  the  prin- 
cipal adviseiB  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  in 
1797,  after  which  he  was  made  grand- 
marshal.  Not  being  aUe  to  meventj  by 
his  advice,  hostilities  with  France,  in 
1806,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
accepted  a  command,  and,  joining  the  ar- 
my of  the  duke  of  Bninswick,  waa  present 
at  Jena  and  Auetstadt,  where  he  was 
wounded.  He  retiisd  to  Berlin,  Mid,  sub- 
sequentiy,  to  Havelberg,  where,  acccnrd- 
ing  to  an  odd  Prussian  usage,  he  held  a 
prebend  in  the  ecclesiastical  chapter.  He 
died  there,  Jan^  28, 18ia 

Mofisis ;  a  lake  of  Egypt  According 
to  Herodotus,  with  whose  account  Diodo^ 
rus  and  Mela  agree,  it  was,  in  bis  time, 
3600  stadia,  or  450  miles,  in  circum- 
ference, and  about  800  feet  deep.  He 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  the  product 
of  human  industiy.  Modem  travellen 
describe  it  as  at  present  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  long  and  sit  l»oad,  and  assert 
it  to  be  a  natural  basin.  The  works, 
therefore,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to 
king  Mcerie,  must  have  been  the  canids 
which  eonnected  the  lake  with  the  Nile, 
and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  whidi 
lendemd  itflubnervimt  to  the  puipooea  oC 
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4nvgBii(m»  (See  tfie-  wcnu  of  Poeooln, 
Beuon,  Bekoni,  H&c^  on  Ey^pt) 

MoBSiA ;  a  '  oountiy  i^^ng  north  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  eootfa  of  M 
Damibi,  oorrefi|»oiidiiig  to  the  modem 
8ervia  and  Bulfaria.  It -was  at  a  remote 
.period  inhabited  by Scythiani)  with  whom 
the  GetBB  wen  afterwards  united.  The 
coimtry  was  €oiK|uered  by  the  Roman 
emptors.  The  4Mirl)anai»  earfy  conquer- 
:ed  this  region,  and  it  remaiiied  in  tifB 
hands  of  Sclavvniana  and  Bulgaiiaiii. 
(See  Servia,  and  BulgtIrkL) 

M^soeoTBS.    (See  Qom».) 

MooAHoa,  or  Maoadgrb  (called  by  die 
Batives  Suera^  or  Suerral^) ;  a  seaport  of  Mo- 
IOCC04OO  miles  west-south-west  of  Mora«- 
00;  lo;i.  &"  a(K  W.;  laLdPSO"  N.;  pop- 
f  ulatioo,  according  to  Jackson,  10,000;  to 
Robbias,  30,000.  Itwa»ibundedinl760, 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  vbo  spared  bo  paios 
to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  commeroe 
in  the  empire ;  and  most  of  the  commerce 
between  Europe  «hk1  the  empire  of  Mo- 
vocco  is  carried  on  through  Mogador.  It 
•js  buiit  la  a  lofw,  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
.iog  sand,  which  seflanites  it  tern  the  cnl- 
tivated  coiuitiy.  Supplies  are  brought 
fiom  gitfdens  fbom  ioitr  to  twelve  mues 
disuuit.  ThetbwnhasabeAutiftalappeel'- 
•Dce  from  the  sea,  the  housea  being  all  of 
•toiie,  and  while;  but  the  streets,  though 
vegolar  and  stilugfat,  are  narrow  and  dirCy, 
«3  the  bcpsee  piesettt  a  mass  of  dead 
wall  The*  houses  of  the  ^foreign  mcF- 
ohaaiB  ara  spacious.  The  rooft  are  flat, 
«ntt  the  terraces  ser^  as  a-watk  in  the 
erveaingi  It  eonsislB  of  two  parts,  one  of 
*wbich  may  be  oaMed  the  citadel,  contahi- 
ing  the  cuslom4iouse,  trsesury,  reaidenoe 
of  the  alcaide,  and  the  houses  of  the  fe»- 
eigu  merchants.  The  Je^vs,  who  are  not 
foreign  merchoDtB,  reside  in  the  ootsr 
town.  Tba  harbor  is  about  two  miles  in 
ctt«uit;  hut,  as  the  water,  at  ebb-tide,  is 
naly  ten  or  twelve  ieet  deep,  large  sbipi 
must  anchor  one  and  a  half  mile  distant 
<fiom  the  batlery.  The  ocpoits  consist  of 
«}mondB»  ^ois,  beco-wax,  goat-skine,  ol- 
.  i¥e  oil,  oatncbleathers,  pomegranato^peeli^ 
-and  dates.    (See  M&roeco.) 

MooEBBBUis  ;  Arabs  of  the  wwterB 
.pah  of  Egypt  Maay  of  them  ore  &uad 
at  Cairo,  and  ave  distinguished  for  thdr 
tadustty. 

MoeuB.    (See  MmgoU.) 

MoHamdED,  the  foutider  of  a  reHgion 
^wbioh  ho  spraad  over  a  great  part  of  the 
East,  and  has  been  prodkictive  of  much 
ped  by  dMabafition  of  the  worship  of 
•klols,  was  a  aeion  of  the  Arabic  line  of 
Kaieii^  apd  «i»  &myy  of  ibiham,  cela^ 


btated  in  tlMii  eountiy  w  *  Ake  princes  of 
the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  guardians'  of 
the  kaaba.  The  dsDe  of  his  hitth  is  plaiv 
ed  with  most  probability  In  A.  D.  99L 
Mecca  was  his  native  plaee.  Mis  giand- 
iather,  Ahchil  Motall^,  a  vich  and  nobb 
citizen,  had  thirteen  sons.  One  of  flieiay 
Abdailah,  married  Amira,  and  died  whilb 
his  eon  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  wtfa 
still  a  «bild;  As  he  left  licde  propettr, 
Mohammed  was  educated  fil«t  't^  he 
gmndfiither,  and,  after  bis  death,  by  his 
oldest  uncle,  Abu  IVdebw  This  tmde,  a 
•merchant,  desthied  Mohammed  for  tfab 
same  employment,  and  was  accompanied 
by  him  on  a  commercid  journey  to  Syria. 
On  this  oeeairion,  he  vii^ted  h  Nesiorian 
moaastety,  wher?  lie  was  espedally  ddi- 
^tingaished  by  one  of  the  mOnks,  and  rs- 
eei^ed  impressiens  which  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  give' the  tone  to  Ihs  subsequent 
character.  The  Mohammedan  writefti 
ars  very  proliar  in  their  dese^tptioiis 
of  the  -wonderftri  qiiallties  of  mitid  and 
body  for  which  their  prophet  ^wnsemmeitt 
flxHn  his  youth ;  he  i^ai^,'  howev^,  the 
geneFsflgnoranee  of 'bis  countrymen.*  His 
nnde  had  recommended  him  as  ritgetit  to 
a  rich  widow,  named  KhadHah,  and  he 
acquitted  himself  so -much  to  her  safisfao- 
tion,  that  she  tbarried  hhn,  and  thus 
placed  him  hi  easy  circumstances.  She 
was  flfteen  years  older  than  be,  iMit,  ftom 
gratitude  or  nrodence,  he  lived  with  htSr 
in  happv  and  fluthftil  wedlock,  and,  tltt 
her  death,  reslraiined  the  sensual  ahpecites 
vrlnch  he  afterwimls  indulged.  *  m  was 
still  a  meiichant,  and  made  a  second  jouf*- 
ttey>to  Byvi%  when  he  again  had  inter- 
views vrith  the  Nestorian  monks,  fis 
aeeme  to  have  had,  ftom  his  yotitfa^  a  pro- 
penaity  to  religious  contemplation,  for  be 
was  every  year  accustomed,  in  the  month 
Hamadan,  to  retire  to  a  cave  neer  Meo- 
ca^  and  dwell  there  in  solKude.  At  wbitt 
time  the  idea  of  anew  reNgioti  dmie  intb 
his  mind,  whenoe,  hi  the  mi^  of  tm  idol- 
atrous people,  he  derived  the  convicflon 
of  the  uni^of  Ood,  and  to  whkt  degree  he 
hiefided  the  ambition  toassumetheproi^li^t- 
Ic  chaiacter  vrith  the  strug^  for  persmui 
agmaditsement,  are  questions  to  which 
ooTy  conjectural  onsweito  can  be  given. 
That  an  tmtaoght  Arab  shouM  eoneeive 
elevated  views  of  the' slate  of  inM  inliisage, 
kbA  ibund  on  them  comprehensive  prqfectB^ 
%  not  credible :  In  aN  prohsMlity,  his  flr* 
plans  wdns  Ihnited  to  his  eountiymen. 
That  he  vraa  honest  in  his  seal  to  abolish 
idolatiy,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrine^ 
akhough  he  sought  to  obtain  tliis  object 
hj  dee^>tion9  may  Im  eai^y  bdieved^'ir 
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^  Mmentor  4»  iliimy  examples  of  a 
similar  iticotisiflteDcy  is  other  legieleton 
and  religious  relbrmorB.  Mohammed  be- 
gao  his  pretemled  minioa  A.D*  609,  in 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  ile  first  eorr* 
Terted  bis  wMe  KhacfijBfa,  to  whom  he 
eommuiiicated  die  pwtieuUms  of  an  inters 
view  with  Vhe  ao|^l  Oabviel,  by  whom  he 
WiB  decJared  an  apostle  of  God.  Through 
bdE  iustrumentality,  her  luicle  or  eousin 
Waraka  was  gained,  who  is  said  to  have 
fieen  a  Chri^afi,  and  well  acquahited 
with  the  Old  and  New  Tescamencs.  These 
were  followed  by  Mohammed's  aervanl!, 
Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  Ins  freedom,  and 
by  his  young  nephew,  the  iiery  Ali.  Of 
great  importance  was  the  aocession  of 
Abubeker,  a  nnan  of  estimable  cberacter, 
who  stood  in  liigh  respect,  and  persuaded 
tea  of  the  most  consideraible  citizens  of 
Mecca  to  fol^w  liis  example.  They  were 
alt  instnicted  by  Mohannned  in  the  doe^ 
trines  of  the  Iskun^  as  die  new  religipn  was 
BlyledfWhidh  were  promulgated  as  the  gni4'' 
ual  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  through 
the  uugel  Gabriel^  and  wem  collected  in 
the  Koran,  (q.  v.)  Three  years  passed  in 
the  quiet  diaseininatiou  of*^  ins  doctrines': 
Sn  the  four^,  Mohnmmed  invited  bis  rel^ 
•tives  of  the  &mily  of  Had>em  to  an  en>- 
tertfdnment,  openly  announced  to  tbem 
his  pr<^ihetic  missioo,  and  asked  wbich 
of  them  would  undeitake  the  t^oe  of  his 
vizier.  All  were  silent,  till  the  youthflil 
AK  dechu^  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  in^ct 
vengeance  on  oU  who  should  dare  to  op- 
pose his  master.  In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb, 
the  fother  of  Ali,  dissuade  cbem  fh)m  the 
undertaking.  But,  ahhou^h  he  remained 
himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  to  jtrch 
Biote  the  new  doctiinee,  by  protecting 
Moliammed  against  his  enemies,  and 
affording  him  refuge  in  times  pf  danger. 
On  several  occasions  Mohammed  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with 
open  force,  and  comjielled  to  change  his 
lesidenee ;  but  he  oflen  bad  the  satisfac^ 
tion  of  converting  his  biaerest  enemies. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office, 
he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Abu  Taleb  and  his  faithful  Khodijah. 
Deprived  of  thdr  assisiance,  he  wto  com* 
pelted  to  retire,  fbr  a  time^  to  the  city  of 
Tsyef.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  read* 
ily  received  by  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  kaaba,  and  gained  numerous  adhe- 
rents among  the  ftorilies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  this  time  occurred  Moham- 
med's fiunous  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven  on  the  beast  Alborak,  under  Qa- 
briel's  guidance,  rsspectiug  which   the 


iCoftei  cotiiidiis  some  obscttfe  hitlmMtotAL 
in  the  twel^  jFear,  the  Islam  Ives  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  M^dinti 
(Vatbreb),  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity 
fe  the  pro^et,  and  proflfered  their  as^sf- 
ance.  Mohamnaed  now  adopted  the  Te#- 
olmion  of  encouhtering  his  enemies  wi^ 
^rce.  OnW  the  more  exasperated  at  thfa, 
they  formed  a  consplrticy  to  murtler  himt 
warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  be  left 
Mecea,  accompanied  bj  Abcrbeker  alone, 
and  concealed  hlmsen  in  a  cave  not  fat 
distimt  Here  he  spent  ^ree  days  imdis* 
covered,  after  which  be  anivcd  safely  ift 
Medina,  but  not  without  danger.  This 
event)  #om  which  the  Mi^ammedans 
commence  their  erti,  is  known  under  the 
nanse  of  the  H^ira  (q.v.),  which  wgnifies 
J9>ight,  In  Medrna,  Mohammed  met  with 
ibe  most  honorable  reception :  thither  he 
iMras  followed  by  many  of  his  adherents. 
Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotid 
tm4  regal  dignity,  married  Ay^ha,  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker,  and,  a6  the  number  of 
tiie  fiutfaful  continued  to  increase,  declar^ft 
his  resokHion  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
with  tlie  sword.  The  hopes  of  boo«r 
added  new  fbrvor  to  the  religious  zeal  at 
his  ftartisans.  Their  first  great  mttitai^ 
exploit  was  the  spoiling  of  a  rich  caravan, 
4ed  by  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  Kdr 
reishites,  with  a  strong  guard.  Moham- 
med surprised  tliera,  with  an  inferior 
fbrce,  in  the  vaHey  of  Beder,  and  inflicted 
on  them  ft  total  defeat.  He  took  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Oth^ 
successful  enterprises  roibwed ;  but^  ft 
tibe  third  year  of  the  Hcgira,  Abu  Sophian, 
vrith  9000  sokiffnrs,  attacked  Mohammed 
with  960  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  frorti^ 
Medina.  A  desperate  conflict  ensUed,  In" 
winch  the  Moslems  were  utteriy  beaten, 
and  the  wounded  prophet  hardly  seveA 
his  Kfe^  This  misfortune  naturally  sh6^ 
the  authority  of  him  whose  pretended 
missron  Grom  God  should  have  secured 
him  the  victory.  Bm  by  attributing  tfad 
fhult  to  the  sons  of  the  Moslems,  by  jfirom- 
ishig  the  slain  a  paradise  provided  wi^ 
M  sensual  enjoyments,  and  inculcating  a4i 
unconditional  prede&tination,heBuc(;eeded. 
in  restoring  his  tottering  credit.  Good 
need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year, 
635,  when  Ahu  Sophian  ap|)«ared  befor^ 
Medina  with  10,000  men.  Mohammed 
prudentiy  hmited  himself  to  the  deffensfve; 
hut  the  enemy  raising  the  siege,  afler 
twenty  dfty^  on  accoimt  of  ititemal  dis- 
cord, Mohammed,  under  the  pretence  of  h 
divine  command,  led  his  pei^  against  the 
Jewish  race  of  Koreidha,  who  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy*    Afisr 
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twenty-five  dayp,  tbe.  Jewv  weno  eompel- 
led  to  surfender  their  chief  fortreee  to  the 
will  of  the  conquerori  who  took.tlie  most 
bloody  reveuge,  aknightered  between  600 
and  700  men,  and  carried  away  the  wo- 
inen  and  chikjrea  into  captivity.  3oaie 
years  afterwards,  he  also  took  Khaihai\ihe 
priucipal  seat  of  the  Jewish  |¥>wer  in 
Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  this  unlMy>py  people.  It  is 
probable  that  the  many  mui-qers  and  cru- 
elties practised  on  bis  enemies  wei'e  suffi- 
ciently justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  follow- 
ers, by  his  divine  mission ;  but  they  must 
have  been  highly  offended  by  the  viola- 
tion of  all  right  and  decency,  of  wliich  he 
was  guilty  in  his  passion  for  Zeinab,  the 
wife  of  his  emancipated  slave  and  adopted 
son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was 
introduced  into  the  Kdran^  to  give  him 
DOwer  to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  public- 
ly, without  regard  to  a  degree  of  relation- 
ship which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held 
inviolable.  This  weakness,  with  respect 
to  the  female  sei^  increased  with  the 
y^ears  and  authority  of  Mohammed.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  wives,  whom  he  took 
at  diflferent  times,  he  indulged  in  several 
transient  amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in 
bis  own  laws,  and  always  jusdfied  his  in- 
contineucy  by  new  chaptera  in  the  Koran. 
That  such  shameless  pretences  could  have 
any  efiect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  people  than  his  own  tal- 
%  ents  of  deception.  At  the  same  time,  his 
doctrines  and  authority  gained  ground 
among  the  neighboring  tribes.  The  expe- 
ditions of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  booty.  He  was  him- 
self almost  worshipped  by  his  partisans. 
His  views,  meanwliile,  continued  to  ex- 
pand, and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal 
neighboring  princes,,  particularly  Chosrou 
Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  Heraclids,  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  Mokawkas,  ru- 
ler of  Egypt,  the  king  of  Etliiopia,  and 
the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Ara- 
bia, to  embrace  the  new  revelauon  of 
the  divine  law,  made  through  him. 
The  manner  in  which  this  embassy  was 
received  differed  according  to  the  power 
and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave 
^o  heed  to  it:  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker 
and  nearer,  who  were  informed  of  bis 
increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear  his 
arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to 
him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Mecca, 
the  holy  city,  which  was  in  a  hich  degree 
the  object  of  the  adoradon  of  the  Arabs. 
He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the  head  of 


1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  pitt|X)se  of 
jp^aceably  visidng  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  Koreisliites  opposed  his  entrance, 
and  compelled  him<  to  a  trea^,  in  ths 
seventh  year  of  the  He^ira.  For  three 
dayp  only,  he  and  his  partisans  were  to  be 
allowed  to  p^  their  devotions,  unarmed, 
in  the  kaaha;  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was 
to  withdraw.  He  succeeded,  however, 
on  this  occasion,  in  converdnff  three  per- 
sons of  influence  amonc  the  Koreishites, 
who  had  afterwards  stiu.  greater  renown 
among  tlie  Mosleins— Caled,  Aram  and 
Othman.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  a  Mohammedan  army,  under  Zeid!s 
command,  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Muta,  in  Palestine,  where  the  govemoa 
of  tiie  emperor  Heraclius  had  mimlered  a 
Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid  was  slain,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  courage  of  Caled.  who,  on 
this  occasion,  obtaiiMd  the  appellation  of 
"sword  of  God.**  A  breach  of  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  Koreishiies  gave  Mo- 
hammed die  desired  opportunity  to  lead 
against  Mecca  10,000  well-armed  soldiers, 
inspired  by  pious  zeal.  The  terrified  Ko- 
reishites  made  litde  resist^mce,  and  re* 
ceived  life  and  liberty  only  on  condition 
that  they  embraced  the  Islam.  The  idols 
pf  the  kaaha  were  demolished,  but  the  sa- 
cred touch  of  tlie  prophet  made  the  black 
fiftone  again  the  object  of  the  deepest  ven- 
eration. The  temple  became  the  principal 
ftanctuary  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  jptrofessors  alone  are  allowed  access 
lo  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  This  impor- 
jtant  event  took  place  in  the  eighdi  year 
of  the  Hegira.  The  destnicdon  of  some 
celebrated  idols,  and  the  subjugation  of 
various  Arab .  tribes,  now  employed  the 
Moslem  arms.  In  jLhe  vuUey  of  Honaio, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  where  Mohammed 
iiicurred  ^reat  persontU  danger,  he  acliiev- 
ed  the  vjctoi^  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tiois.  The  following  year  tlie  Moham- 
medans call  the  **Year  of  embassies,"  be- 
cause a  number  of'^Arab  tribes  announced 
by  deputies  then-  submission  and  conver- 
sion. At  the  head  of  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  Mohammed 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  the  hostile 
plans  ol  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He 
marched  into  Syria  ^  Tabuk.  half  way  to 
pamoscus,  hut  returned  to  Medma,  and 
contented  himself  with  summoning  the 
emperor  in  wriung  to  embrace  his  doc- 
triuea  AHer  his  return,  he  promulgated 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revok<^  all 
reguladons  in  favor  of  idolaters,  and  de- 
clared all  the  compacts  concluded  with 
them  null »    He  might,  now  be  regarded  as 
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master  of  the  whote  of  Aralna,  atthoa^ 
all  the  inhabitants  had  not  yet  reoeired 
his  religion.  He  allowed  the  ChrMans  a 
finee  exercise  of  their  worship  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Hegira,  Mohammed  undertook  his 
&rewe11  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  this 
occasion,  he  was  surromided  with  the 
utmost  splendor,  and  attended  by  9O,00(\ 
or,  as  some  say,  150,000  friends^  This 
was  the  last  important  event  of  his  life. 
He  died  soon  after  his  retttm  to  Medina, 
in  the  arms  of  his  wifb^Ayesh^  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  hie  sixty- 
third  vear.  Of  all  his  wives,  the  first 
done  bore  him  children,  of  whom  only 
Jiis  daudbtter  Fatiraa,  wife  of  Ali,  survived 
him.  The  Mohammedan  writers  un-^ 
doubtedly  exaggerate  the  corporeal  and 
mental  endowments  of  their  prophet :  it  i% 
however,  very  credible,  that  there  was  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  'he  united  much  natural  elo- 
quence with  a  decisive  and  enterprising 
mind.  By  these  giAs,  he  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  iS)ove  his  equals,  and 
gaining  confidence  and  popularity.  Com- 
pared witl]  his  countrymen,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent; compared  with  other  le^islatora 
and  monarcbs,  he  holds  but  an  mferior 
rank.  Whether  he  himself  beHeved  what 
he  promulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer.  Most  proba- 
bly he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  leligious 
enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
msphed  by  die  Divinity,  but  was  not  so 
enm^ly  blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means 
of  making  his  doctrines  acceptable  to 
the  people,  vod  of  confirming  Ins  domin- 
km  over  their  minds.  Thenee  the  fabri- 
cation of  his  interview  with  the  angel  Gar 
hriel ;  thence  his  visionary  journey  mrougfa 
the  seven  heavens  of  paradise ;  tnence  his 
indulgence  of  the  sensual  desires  of 
a  sensual  people. '  The  first  tetiet  of  his 
ereed  was,  ^  Ailah  akme  is  God,  and  Mo- 
bammed  is  his  prophet."  At  the  same 
time^  Moses  and  Christ  were  regarded,  in 
his  system,  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  fwmer  times,  and  he  by  no  means  de- 
nied the  authendcity  of  the  sacred  histor 
nes  and  revela^ons  of  ancient  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  he  only  believed 
to  be  corroptedb  The  paradise  which 
lie  promised  to  his  ftithfiit  adherents  was 
a  heaven  of  sebsoal  pleasure ;  he  himself 
perhaps  anticipated  no  other.  His  moral- 
ity was  compiled  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  The  fidthful  ado- 
ration of  Allah  as  the  only  God,  unwaver- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
l^t^het,  the  neceasi^  of  prayer,  chariQrto 


the  poor,  poiiflettioBs,  atafaienae  fiiotm 
fiirtHdden  enj<^mieots  (especially  from 
strong  drinks — this  prohibition  was  caused 
hf  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  his  ad 
berents),  bravery,  uphokling  even  to  death 
the  cause  of  God,  and  entire  resignatioa 
to  unavoidable  ^e,  are  the  chief  points 
of  his  morel  system.  Of  solemuitieSf 
fasts  and  usages  such  a  religion  for  a  sen* 
sual  people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  ta  Mecca  and 
Me^^ua  was  unqUesdonably  a  pohtical 
measure,  in  order  to  sanctify  for  ever  the 
original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to  secure 
permanently  the  political  and  religious 
importance  of  Arabia.  These  doctrines 
are  eentained  in  the  Koran,  to  which  was 
soon  after  added  a  second  eollecdon,-— 
Siama  (second  book  of  the  rules  of  M^ 
fbunded  on  Mohammed's  example).  But 
all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  lat 
ter:  those  who  do,  are  therefore  called. 
SmrniUs.  One  of  the  principal  means  of 
the  rapid  and  extensive  dinusion  of  his 
doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all  who 
4id  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  his  history 
any  traces  of  his  having  made  use  of  wo- 
men Jbr  promoting  his  plans,  although  he 
allowed  polygamy,  whh  some  restrictions! 
and  conoubinaffe  without  any  bounds. 
That  he  persuaded  his  first  wife  that  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  he  had  were 
celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procur- 
ed him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of 
this  fable,  seems  to  be  a  talC)  devised  by 
his  Christian  opponents,  to  expose  the 

Qhet  to  contempL  Certmn  it  is  that 
imself  declared  he  did  not  work  mir- 
acles. His  disciples,  neverthekss,  ascribe 
to  him  the  most  absurd  miracles ;  for  ex- 
amine, that  a  part  of  the  moon  fell  into  his 
sleeves^  and  that  he  threw  it  back  to  the 
heavens;  that  stones,  trees  and  animals 
proclaimed  him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet 
of  God,  &c;,  but  of  such  fables  we  find 
abundance  in  the  legends  of  the  Christian 
saints.  In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be  ^ 
compared  with  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianitv.  His  system  has  been  widely 
propagated  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  rev- 
erence which  the  feithful  Moslems  pay  to 
the  prophet,  and  all  that  Is  connected 
with  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as 
great  as  the  reverence  of  relics  has  ever* 
Been  in  Christendom :  thu^  for  example, 
the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
kaaba,  and,  in  the  territory  of  Mecca,  an 
enormous  number  of  doves,  which  must 
not  even  be  scared  from  the  fields,  much 
lees  be  kiUed,t  because  they  are  thought 
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t»  be  d^scendeclf  from  llie  dot«  tliBt  ap- 
proached the  ear  of  Mohammed,  are  oo- 
jecta  of  the  most  aacred  rererenee^  But 
tl^  #orider-tevidjF  popidace  alone  ^ee 
tik^ence  to  die  nhle  it^at  Mohammed'a 
coffin  k  8a8)^ended  In  the  air:  on  the 
C|)ntraty,  he  lies  buried  at  Medina,  where 
he  diecf,  and  an  urn,  Midoiied  in  the  Holy 
chapef,  constitutes  bis  sepukhre,  whieh  is 
surrounded  with  iron  trellis  work,  ifnd  is 
accessible  to  no  one.  The  (so  called )  Tew- 
Utment  of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work 
of  later  times.  Mehammed^  doctrines 
have  given  rise  to  "^^  eect»,  ainon^ 
which  the  dunnites  and  Elites,  the  chief 
oties,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Tnrka 
(See  Hist  of  M^ummedanism,  &C.,  by 
Charles  Mills;  also  the  articles  Koran,  and 
Mam,) 

Mohammed  II,  Turkish  emperor,  sur- 
damed  Btynk,  the  Great,  bom  at  Adriano- 

Se  in  1430,  succeeded  his  fitther,  Amumtb 
,  in  1451.  He  renewed  the  peace  made 
by  his  predecessor  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture <>f  Constantinople.  The  Christian 
powers  in  Eiunpe  remained  quiet  specta- 
tors. A  pril  6, 1458,  Mohammed  appeared' 
before  ConstaVirtnople,  to  which  he  laid 
siege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers, 
and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  SOO 
small  vessels.  The  beriegeil  had  drawn 
"  strong  iron  chains  before  the  harbor,  and 
made  a  brave  resistance,  though  they  had 
but  alxout  10,000  men  to  oppose  so  great  a 
force.  But  Mohammed,  having  comrived 
to  get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the 
harbor,  and  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  coristnicted  and  occupied  with  cawnortj^ 
die  Greeks  were  overcome,  after  a  defence 
of  53  days,  and  the  empire  came  to  its 
end.  Tlie  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
29th  May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The 
emperor  Constanthie  Pal<eologus  fell,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  assault,  sword  m 
band.  In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest  of 
the  city  was  completed.  The  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  cnielty  and  ex- 
cess. During  the  sack,  a  young  princess, 
named  Ii-ene,  was  brought  to  Mohammed^ 
and  for  three  days  he  compelled  her  td 
satisfy  his  passion.  Some  jani2arie8 
murmured,  and  a  vizier  even  dared  to  re- 
prove him.  Mohammed  immediately 
sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the  hair, 
and  murdered  her  before  the  discontented, 
with  the  words  "  Thus  Mohammed  deals 
with  love."  When  he  entered  the  city, 
he  found  it  desolate ;  but  as  be  designed 
it  for  the  pnaeipal  seat  of  his  empire,  he 


strove  to  attract  new  inbabHant*  by  prom- 
ifling  tbe  Oreeks  jEuU  leHgioiis  libeity,  and 
permitting  them  to  choose  a  new  patri- 
arch, whMe  digBi^r  he  hm^f  increased* 
Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
again  flowisiiiDg.  He  iesu>red  the  forti- 
fl^ons,  and,  M  greater  security,  Caused 
the  forts  called  the  DardaiMes  (q.  v.)  to  be 
eKc«ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uelles^t. 
Mohammed  pannied  bis  conquests,  wbick 
were  checked  for  m  time  by  Scandetbegv 
piiace  of  Alfomia^  who  was  fovored  by 
tbe  mountaSnons  charuder  of  thecouobr. 
The  sultan  finely  conehided  peace  wiui- 
him,  but  afterBoanderbeg'a  deaths  in  1466, 
soon  solajugated  all  Albania.  His  ftjrtber 
advances  into  HuogSEy  were  pieYented  by 
tbe  celebrated  John  HikniiadeB,  who  oblig- 
ed him,  in  1456,  to  raise  the  si^e  of  B^ 
gride,  in  which  be  had  \oet  25,600  men, 
and  had  bee^  faimseif  sererely  wounded, 
lite  son  of  the  grsK  (iunniades,  king  Mat* 
thias  Oervinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  freai 
Hungary,  and  even  took  fVom  them  Ba»> 
nia.  On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed  con- 
quered, in  a  short  time,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  aH  Petopenneaus,  most  of  the  Islaods 
of  tbe  Archipelago,  and  the  €hreek  empire' 
of  the  Comneni,  eiitablished  in  the  bc^gia- 
nlng  of  the  13(h  century,  atTrebiBond,oa 
the  Coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Tbe  Christiaii 
povrers  becan  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  pope  Pius  II,  in  1459,  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  was  resolved  npon  at 
Mantua,  which  wag  never,  however,  exe- 
cuted, on  account  of  tbe  bad  constitution 
of  most  of  the  European  states.  From 
the  republic  of  Veuiee  Mohammed  tore 
Negropont,  in  1470.  He  also  stripped 
them  of  other  possessions,  and  took  Caflk 
from  the  Gennese,  in  1474.  Frequent 
wars  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  ot  his  enterprises  against 
the  Christian  powers.  In  14^  he  attack^ 
ed  the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  knights,  with  great  losa  He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  luily,  took  Otran- 
to,  and  wonk)  probably  have  pmsued  hoB 
conqtieets  in  this  country  but  for  hisdeatb, 
in  1481,  on  an  eX)>edition  against  Persia* 
Dtiring  his  reign  of  30  years,  he  had-  con* 
quered  12  kingdoms  and  upwards  of  9llD 
cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordersd  the  wonto 
to  he  affixed,  *  1  would  have  taken  RImJee 
and  conqueied  Italy,**  probably  as  a  stini*> 
ulus  to  his  successors.  His  cheracter 
was  distinguished  by  talents,  arabttimi, 
courage,  and  fortune,  and  dlsgiaoed  tif 
cruelty,  peffldiousness,  sensualinr,  and  eoo- 
tempt  of  all  laws.  He  spoke  Crievk,  Ann 
bio, arid  Persian;  undenCMd  Latin i  imw 
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pfc^aud  inathematic^  nod  of  Umi  binary  of 
tb»  flrfM^men  of  aotk]uity.  In  abort,  b« 
would  have  been  a  beip,.  bad  not  bis  cru- 
elties blackened  bis  reputauoa^  Pobcy 
•DmetioMS  kept  in  cbeck  tbe  impetuositj. 
of  bis  chancier  ^  but  be  wes  too  often  the 
ttava  of  ptmipw,  though  all  tbe  cruekiea 
.  aacribed  ta  bun  are  nottp  be  eredited. 

MottAMM«»  IV,  bora  in  164^,.  waaraiS'! 
«d  to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven  years^ 
bis/atber,  Ibiabkn,  having  been  mMnlercMi 
m  aa  insumction  of  the,  jauizanee.  His 
^pandinothec,  a«  ambitious  woman»  nian^ 
aged  the  government^  but  periebed  in  a 
Evolution  :of  the  seiagbok  Tbe  celebnued 
gland-vizier  Mobamnied  Ktiperb  (or  Ku- 
pnH)  wasnow  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  the 
gOveffttnAent.  To  this  great  nainisterj  aiid 
m  bis  equally  great  eon  and  suceesaoc^  tbe 
Turkish  empire  was  indebted  for  the  con- 
sequence which  it  mauitaJned  till  the  end 
of  tbe  17tb  century.  Mobanuned  was 
himself  an  insignificant  personage,  whosa 
principal  passion  was  tlie  chase.  Knperv 
H  turned  his  chief  attention  to  therestora- 
tioa  of  tbe  internal  tranquillity  of  tbe  em- 
pire, to  which  be  sacnnced  a  great  num* 
ber  of  peisons.  Tlie  war  liegun  in.  1645 
agsinsttbe  Venetians,  noainfy  vesfiecting 
tm  vAaiyA  of  Gandia,  was,  therefore^  but 
weakly  prosecuted.  But,  in  1667,  Ach- 
naet  lUiperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish, 
aeaeralsyunderlook  tbefamouseiegeof  this 
island  (see  Ccmdia),  which  lasted  two  years 
and  four  months.  The  capitulation  was 
signed  September  5, 1669,  at  the  same  time 
ynth  the  terms  of  peace  between  Veniee 
and  the  Turks.  A  war  bail  already  broken 
out  (1660)  wkh  the  emperor  LeaJMdd,  on. 
account  of  Transy  Ivauia*  The  Turks  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  Hungary, 
when  tltey  were  totally  defeated^  August, 
3|.1G64«  liy  Mottteciiccoli,  at  Sc  Gothard. 
Nevertheless,  to  tbe  asioiiisbinem  of  all,i 
t^  emperor  accepted  tbe  disadvauta^oim 
truce  of  Temeswi^,^  20  days,  pronered 
by  tba  Tinrks.  Never  bad  the  Turks  ap 
pctMicbed  so  near  tbe  boundaries  of  Qer* 
many  as  now.  Tbe  anarchy  which  pre-* 
vayed40  Poland  under  king  Michael^  and 
tbe  disturbances  of  tbe  Cossacks,  gave  oc^ 
«aeion,  in  167%  to  a  war  of  tbe  Tuifea 
against  Pokod^  which  had  to.  purebase 
peace  on  ignominious  oonditioRS.  But  tbe 
jgnoat  Polish  genend  John  Sobieski  re* 
iwipped  tbe  ignominy  of  .his  nation  by  a 
decusve  victory  atChoczira,  in  ]678>  and^ 
in  1^^  obtained  i>om  the  Turkaan  hon- 
aiabls  peace.  .  Sobieski  also  contributed 
OyMt'  essentially  to  tbe  relief  of  Vienna, 
wMab  Vfaa  besieged  for  raoro  ifaaa  mx 


tmekalMrabe  grand  vkitt^  Kaiai ] 
pha,  wiib  aOO,W)Oman,  in  the  war  caused^ 
m  1683^  by  the  oflateonteBiB  in  Hungary; 
Tbe  T4irks  weie  attacked  in  their  camps 
September  2,  by.  tbe  allied  Christian  armyi 
aaddefealedt  with  extraordinary  loss.  The 
grand-vinec  .atdlied  for  his  ill  success 
with  his  hie*  Hie  emperor,  Poland,  Ru»* 
sia^aud  Venice,  now  oonohided  an.  aliyt^ 
aace  against  tbe  Tnrks,.  who  suti^rad  lossea 
in  every  quarter :— ^forexample,  they  were 
utterly  deiea^  at  Mobacz  by  Charley 
duke^  of  Lomtine.  As  aU  these  misfoV'' 
umes  were  attributed  to  tbe  effeminacy 
and  inacdvity  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed 
ly^  be  was  deposed  in  1687,  and  died,  in 
prisoRy  in  1691^- 

MoHAMMitn  AiA  (also  Merbmxkd  Ali) 
PacliSy  viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  was  bom  at  Cavala,  in  Mace^ 
donia,  in  tlie  year  1769.  By  bis  boldness^ 
sagacity  and  eouraae,  he  has.  raised  him- 
sen  from  an  humble  station  to  that  of  « 
sovereign^  before  whom  Arabia  and  Nubia 
tuerable,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
master,  tbe  P^rte.  He  has  ruled  Egypt 
since  1806,on  European  principles.  Frem^ 
his  yeuth^  Mobamined  exhibited  anextra* 
ordinary  penetration,  imcommon  dexteHty^ 
in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  a  flery  amb^ 
tion.  Tbe  Turkish  governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  comnioi< 
education,  and  then  an  office  and  a  rich 
wifow  RcAdiog  and  writing  be  learnt  allef 
he  had  become  a  paeha%  A  merriiant  of 
Marseilles,  named  Uon,  who  lived  in  Ca^ 
va{a,and  was  hiapatron,  inspsed  him  with 
an  inclination  towards  tlie  French,  and 
with  religious  tolefance.  On  this  ac/- 
ooufit  the  residence  of  stranvers  in  Ejiypt 
has  been  facilitated.  In  1630,  the  viceroy 
^ve  the  family  of  Lion  proofii  of  his  grat- 
itude. His  first  employment  was  the  to-- 
baeco  tirade,  and  he  is  now  engagr d  ta 
great  conimenrial  enterprises,  extebfHn^ 
even  to  India.  Hia first  campaign  was  in 
Egypt,  against  the  French  (IcOO),  m  <M)m- 
mander-in<chief  (binbtuhi)  of  the  comin-» 
gent  of  Cavala.  The  capitan  parha,* 
who  was  a  witness  of  his  bravery  in  the 
battle:  of  Rahmanieb  against  general  La- 
gremge,  elevated  bim  to  a  higher  pOi«t,  in 
whic-b  he  also  acquired  the  favor  of  the 
Albanian  troops.  He  establisbed  his  re\}- 
utation  as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of 
tbe  fiachas  with  the  mamelukes,  after  the 
French  bed  aliandoned  Egypt  in  1802| 
but  soon  after  tbe  governor  became  jealous 
of  tbe  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  him,  obtained  bis  appointment  aa 
pacha  of  Satoniki.  Mohannned's  infiu- 
eoae  was  already  so  great,  that  the  inbab* 
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kum  of  Cairatodc  arms  in  bla  fiMror^and 
the  ulemas  aad^  sheiks  represeated  by 
Ments  to  the  divan  of  Constaatinople,  that 
Moiiaiflmed  alone  was  able  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity  to  £gypt»  which  tho 
goveixior  KhuFschid  Pacha  plundered  and 
oppressed.  At  the  sam^  time,  they  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
the  prudent  Mohammed  refijsed  the  ex- 
ternal dignities  of  the  office^  although  in 
secret  he  directed  afStirs.  At  length  the 
Porte,(  April  1, 1806)  confirmed  him  oagov-* 
emor  of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
mnk  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He  main- 
tained himself  in  this  office  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Albanians  and  the  influence 
of  France,  when  the  Porte  had  been  pre^ 
▼ailed  on  by  the  English  to  Appoint,  in  his 
■te^d,  the  mamehike  EIfy  Bey,  governor 
of  Egypt  Mohammed  soon  restored  the 
distracted  country  to  order,  accustomed 
the  undisciplined  troops  to  obedience, 
and  compelled  the  English,  who,  in 
March,  1807,  had  occupwd  Alexandria, 
after  several  battles,  to  leave  Egypt  in 
September.  He  then  reduced  the  mante- 
hike  beys'  to  subjection,  and,  in  March, 
1811,  on  a  festive  occasion,  perfidiously 
murdered  470  of  them;  the  rest  vi'ere 
decapitated.  They  were  accused  of  se- 
cret plots.*  The  F^nch  mamelukes  alone 
remianed  unmolested.  {See  MameUdtes,) 
From  this  time  bimquillity  reigned  in 
Egypt.  The  campaign  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
the  second  son  of  the  viceroy  (the  firtt 
died  in  the. field),  agauist  the  Wahabees, 
in  1816,  had  a  successful  issue;  he  de- 
prived that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  Deimyeh,  in  1818^ 
and  sent  their  leaders  priaonerB  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  expedition  to  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  in  18^1,  which  the  French  trav- 
eller CaiHiaud  (see  Mme)  accompanied, 
in  the  expectation  of  discovering  gold 
mines,  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  viceroy.  At  the  same  time  Moham- 
med directed  the  internal  administration 
ofafiiiire.  Annies  and  fleets,  fortifications, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  were 
eetabliahed  upon  the  European  plan ;  tele* 
graphs  and  Congreve  rockets  were  pre- 
paid ;  tho  ulemaa  were  transformed  into 
paid  officers;  agricakme  was  extended, 
the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  improved  ; 
commerce  and  manufactures  flourished  ; 
Europeans  were  protected  and  rewarded, 
and  learned  tnveUere  encoumged.  Is- 
mael Gibraltar  and  othera  were .  sent,  in 
1818,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  aUir 
ances ;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug, 
oonnecting  Cairo  with  Alexandria;  olive 


ana  luuiuerry  treei^  luciieno  uBEBOwn  in 
Effypt,  were  ]^anted,  sugar  refineries,  and 
sahpetre  manufactories,  and  oamion  foun- 
denes  established,  quanaitine  luks  and 
vaccination  inmMiiiced,  schools  founded, 
A&c— Tbe  British,  French  and  other  na* 
tions  now  sought  the  friendsMp  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Porte  was  terrified  at  biff 
power,  as  he  had,  during  the  struggle  with 
the  Graekfl^  established  himself  in  Candia. 
He  wa^  however^  appointed  commandep- 
in-chief  against  the  Greeks  in  1824;  but 
he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim,  at  the  bead  of 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  together  frith  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Gib^ 
raltar,  who  vras  to  conquer  the  Morea,  and 
establish  a  negro  colony  there.  The  lat- 
ter, with  the  oapudan  pacha,  was  defeated 
in  several  navtd  actions,  in  Septembei^ 
1824,  by  the  Greek  admiral  Miudis,  and 
Canaris,  the  commander  of  the  fire-afaipa ; 
but  a  second  Esyptian  expedition  suo^ 
ceeded,  in  March,  1885,  in  eflecting  a 
landing  at  Modon,  and  cqMitred  Nav^rino^ 
Tripohzsa,  and  other  places.  Ibrahim 
then  laid  waste  the  Morea,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  to  E^pt.  In  October, 
1837,  a  third  expedition  or  the  vie^roy  was 
blockfuled  in  tlie  harbor  of  Navarino  by 
the  English  admiral  Codrington  and  th* 
French  admiral  De  Rigny,  in  ^Consequence 
of  the  treaty  of  Jnly  6,  1837,  and  it  was 
required  of  the  viceroy  b^  the  allied  pow^ 
&M,  that  he  should  refram  fiK>m  evevy  ad 
of  hosrility  ^  towards  Greece.  The  eom- 
bined  Turkish  and  Egyptnm  fleela  wera 
shortly  after  destroyed  at  this  plaee.  (Sea 
Mtvarino.) — Mohammed  h,  in  reahty,  ths 
sovereign  of  Egypt)  though  he  preserver 
the  external  mam  of  respect  towards  ths 
grand  seignior.  He  is  a  despot,  and  is 
obliged  to  be  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  hm 
possesses  political  knowled^  and  often 
exhibits  magnanimiQr*  He  is  the  absolute 
lord  of  the  soil  and  all  its  productionsL 
He  hohk  the  monopoly  of  the  producdone 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goodtf 
which  pass  tlirouffh  Egypt;  only  a  few 
houses,  designated  by  binH»lf,  are  pernnl- 
ted  to  take  part  in  the  conmieice.  The 
purchase^  of  ships  of  war  in  France, and 
his  expeditions  against  the  Morea,  eiXf 
hausted  his  treasurea,^  and  caused  oppre»> 
sive  taxes.  In  Egypt,  he  protecte  the 
Greeks  aawell  as  the  Franks ;  he  causae 
young  Turks  to  be  educated  in  Paris  in 
the  European  manner;  the  C^iriatiaBB 
possess  his  confidence,  bat  there  is  no  ae- 
curi^  fi)r  the  permanence  of  his  (dana. 
Ibrahim  himself  appeara  not  to  apfNpove 
of  his  &th^e  projecti  of  oolonizationaad 
ciirilisatioii    .Had  Mohenuiiad  All  nevetf 
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hwn  flbuBed -^riUi  treaflMry  asd  iniiiidei^ 
be  would  perhaps  deserve  to  beealied  tbe 
sefx>nd  Saladia  of  Kgypt.>-See  Mengia's 
ifiafotre  dt  VJ^gvpU  boub  U  Gouoemtwtmd 
de  JUoAommei^^  etc.  (iyis»  1823, 2^ols.); 
Hi$toirt  de  la  MirSnimtum  dk  PEgypUf  by 
PJanat,  a  stafPoffioer  in  the  papa's  ser- 
we  (Grenevsy  1830);  tbe  travels  of  Mad- 
den, Lusbiiigtoiif  Hanniker,  Mkitttoli,  &c.. 
Mohammed  has  a  ipnaadsoa,  whom  be  is 
oarefuUy  educatmc,  and  two  married 
daughters.  (See  tbe  aitkdles  Egifpty  JVii- 
Ua,  Wahabtt8^  Grtecc^  MevpMimqf).  In 
18!27,  hehad  twelve  regimeuts  organized^ 
clothed  in  uajform,  and  armed  after  the 
European  manner,  each  regim^u  con- 
sisting of  4000*  men*  Tbey  were  raised 
by  iaqpressment,  irom  the  Arabs  and 
peasantry. 

MoHAHMan^  Sbeik ;  tbe  founder  of  tbe 
ftmous  sect  of  tbe  Wababeea,  who  derive 
their  appellation^  firom  Abd  el  Wabab,  the 
fiitber  &f  Mohammed.  (For  an  account* 
d  him,  see  the  article  fFahabteg,) 
MoiutfBfaaAN  Era*.  (See  Ep<teh*y 
MoHAW  K  $  a  bsm  branch  of  the  HtidsMi 
or  North  river  of  New  York,  which  rises- 
in  the  noitb-e^st  part  of  Oneida  county^ 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  to 
which4>lace.  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  then 
turns  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  between  Troy 
and  Waterfoid,  after  a  course  of  about 
1135  miles.  Its  source  is  witliin  a  sbovt 
distance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Ontario ; 
and  from  Rone  it  v^inda  akmg  tbrougfa  a 
deep  valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by 
bigh  and  broken  hills,  and  in  others  by 
eAeasive  and  vefy  valuable  alluvial  tracts. 
Tbe  stream  of.  the  Mohawk  is  unequal^ 
with  many  bre<dts  and  rapds^  and  two 
eonsiderable  falls.  Tbe  following  esti* 
mates  ace  from  Spaftord's  Gazetteer  of 
New  Yoiic  ^^rom  Rome  to  Utica,  16i 
miles,  is  a  descent  of  96  feet ;  UticA,  to 
the  German  flats,  16  miles,  19^  feet;  Ger- 
man flats  canai  to  bead  of  Little  falls,  6* 
mile^  42  feet;  Little  falls  to  PiOatine 
bridge,  19i  miles,  34  feet ;  Palatine  bridge 
to  Schenectady,  40  miles,  76j|  feet;  &ch»^ 
nectadv  to  head  of  Cahoos^  or  Cohee^. 
falls,  12  miles;  fells  70  fbet;  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson,  2  miles,  is  a  descent  of 
about  70  feet«  With  tbe  aid  of  canalB,,tbo 
Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to 
Rome ;  butitaervestbe  purposes  of  navi- 
gation imncipalhr  by  feeding  tbe  nume- 
rous canals'wfaich  cross  it  or  range  near 
lis  borders.  It  is  remarkably  weU  adapted* 
ibr  supplying  WBter-power  for  aU  raani»- 
fectunng pui^posas.  The  landon its  bop-- 
dam  is  veij  nob.     lit  im  egBBeUsot  &r 


wbeat^i^goodabofbraleoinmon  poiw 
poses  of  agriculture. 

Mohawks  ;  a  tribe  of  North  Araericani 
Indians,  belonging  to  tbe  eoDfederacy  of 
tbe  Five  (aflerwaids  Six)  Natioiis.    jSeo  x^ 
JbftfOM.)    With  the  rest  of  tbe  eenfede- 
rac}|r,  they  adhef^  to  the  British  interest 
duriftg  tbe  war  ei  tbe  rvvolutkm^  and  left 
tbe  country,  on  ita  termkiation,  fer  Cana 
da,  wbeie  lands  were  assniied  them  on 
tbe  Grand  river«    Their  vmage  is  cqo»- 
posed  of  houses  bidh of  log%  with  fewof 
tbe  conVetfienees  t^  civilmd  life.    The 
Mohawks  lived  originally  on  the  liver 
which  still  beuB  their  name,  and  were  re-« 
nlarfcable  for  tb«ir  counp  and  ferocity. 
Brandt  was  a  M<^wb  dnefUdn. 

Bloni^ifs^  or  MoBCOiiiis;  a  tribe  of 
Indians  formerly  oceupyiiw  the  western 
parts  of  Oonnetticue  and  Massachusetts. 

MoHs^  Frederic,  professor  of  minendo- 
ay  atVientia,  was  bota  ki'Anbah-Bem^ 
berg^  about- 1774,  and  viras  desdned  fbr  a 
mercantile  career,  vduebyhoweiser,  bis  in^ 
Qhnation'fbr  the'  sciences,  particulai4y  the. 
mathematical,  indueed  him  td  abandon*. 
AAer  studying  two  jFearsatHalie,  be  went 
to  Freiberg  in  1796,  and  there  became  ao-* 
quaittted  wkb  tbe  Wemeriai^  geognosy 
and  made  bhnself  fkmittar  with  praeticfiL 
minings  In  1809,  Mobs  virent  to  Vienna^ 
and  there  drew  up  (1804)  a  description  o{ 
Van  dear  Null's  nMneraloaieal  cabmet,  in: 
whicbappear  tbe  germs  of  his  method,  asi 
afterwards  developed  in  his  later  works. 
His  zeal  fbr  the  study  of  mineralogy  led 
bim  to  make  seveial  scientific  tours  m  di^ 
ferent  parts  of  Austria,  and  in  IBK^ll, 
tbe  AiMtrian  government  emj^yed  bioy 
in  similar  expecbtiaoa  in  tbe  pubbc  ser-' 
vice.  On  tbe  estabMahment  of  tbe  insd*- 
tution  at  Grata,  tbe  professorrtiip  of  nsith' 
end^iy  was  conferred  en  Mobs^  who  con- 
tinued to  lecture  there  until  1818,  when 
be  made  a  tour  tbrougb  Great  Britain,  and 
examined  the  mines  ^  that  countiy.   His 

MgtorMun  BuHmammf^  der  MmaraHimi 
bad  been  publisbed  in  1810.  In  Edm- 
boigb,  be  renewed  bis  acqiuuttaato  with 
JamiesAn  (q.  v.),  who  bad  studied  vntb 
bim  at  Fsetbeig^  umI  wiiom  be  feund  to 
entertain  views  similar  to  bis  own  on  the 
fluhject  of  tbe  nattnal  history  of  mbiemls. 
In  tbe  same  3f<eer  (1818)^  Mobs  was  ap^ 
pekmed  royal  Saxon  commisaoner  of  tba» 
mines,  and  professor  of  minerik)gy  at  Frai* 
here,  and,  in  1826,  was  created  pnofossot 
of  that' science  at  Vienna.  Tbe  prinelpaL 
weiks  of  Mobs   are  bis  CftoraterMi 
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laiO;  mm  edkkxi)  1891),  and  OrttndiiBS 
der  Minercdogie  (ld23.-*24).    (See  JMme- 

MoiDoftB^  <>r  Moed'ok,  or  Moeoa  ;  a 
goFd  coin  formerly  used  ih  Portugal 
(itom  1690—1723)  of  tfafe  value  of  six 
dollara^ 

MoiiTEs^  Ds8,  the  iai-giest  western  tritv 
utary  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Mis- 
souri, enters  the  Miastnippif  in  about  lati-' 
tude  40^.  It  is  15a  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  iiftles 
lo«0,  and  navigable  for  boats  fol300  miles. 

MuiRA,  Earl  of.  (See  Hastings,  fhnp- 
ow.) 

.  MoiTTB,  Jean  GuiHaume,  aPretieh 
statuary,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a 
family  which  produced  several  distin- 
guishfxi  engravers  and  architects,  and  •eciriy 
displayed  so  much  talent  for  itrawing,'th»t 
Ptgalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in 
Paris,  requited  ^at  he  might  receive  the 
yoong  artist  as  a  pupil.  In  1768,  Moitte 
went  tq  Italy,  and  studied  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  without,  however,  negloetitig 
the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  lo 
France  in  177B,  was  one  of  the  firet  rnein*' 
bers  of  the  national  instkote^  received  ^e 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  fh>m  Napole- 
on, aad  died  in  1810.  Hiis  works  are  dis- 
tingiiished  for  eorreetness  of  de^gn,  ele- 
vated eonoqKion,  *  beauty  of  proportion, 
variety  of  expression,  and  -  delicacy  of 
taste.  A  statue  of-A'$€Kr^ktaeor  (1783); 
Ihehaas^reliefiiof  several  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris}  that  of  the  ftontispieoe  of  the  Pan- 
theon, rapresenting  the  country  crowning 
the  civic  and  wanike  virtues  (destroyed 
after  the  restoration,  when  #ie  Pantheon 
was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  6t  Qe^ 
neva^ve)^  tiiat  for  the  tomb  of  IXesaix; 
several  iaSB-rettefe  in  the  Louvre,  repre^ 
sentittg  the  oMwe  of  history,  with  Moses 
and  >&ma;  warnofB  devoti^  themBekes 
for  their  eountry,  in  the  chan^fmr  of  peer^ 
— are  among  his  pitlnetpal  prochiction& 

MoirA,  Peter  Fmnoi8,iia  eminent  paint- 
er, was  bom  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lti- 
gano  in  1609.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
oavalier  D'Arpttw  and  of  Albanl.  On 
leaving  the  last  maatec,  he  went  to  Veniee, 
and  studied  under  ^uercino,  perfecting- 
bunsetf  in  eoloriog  ^fram  the  productions 
of  the  Venetian  eohooL  On  his  return  ^* 
fU>me«  he  painted  sev«ml  scriptural  pieces 
ftr  popes  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VI  I, 
of  which  that  of  Joseph  diKoveriug  him- 
aelf  to  his  brotheiBy  in  the  Quitinal,  is  the 
ndost  esteemed.  He  is  still  more  disdn*-' 
IfiMsbed  as  a  landscape  painter,  for  his  va** 
lied  composition  and  vigorous  touch,  in 
JWI^  ke  rsMlvwl  «n  invifiitieii  to  the 


court  of  Louis  XIY,  vrith  w}iich  he  wm 
about  to  comply,  when  a  sudden  disorder 
carried  him  ofi.  There  vnis  another  Mo^ 
la  {Mm  BapHH),  said  by  some  to  be  bis 
brother,  who  acquired  some  reputation  in 
history  and  landscape;  but  he  is  much 
inferior  to  the  |>recedinff. 
'  MoLAT,  James  de,  tbS  last  mnd-niaster 
of  the  order  of  the  knights  Templars,  of 
the  family  of  the  lords  of  liOngwic  and 
of  Raon.  -He  was  admitted  hito  the  order 
about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  WiHianfi 
de  Beoujeu,  was  unatiimously  elected  to 
the  ofHce  of  gmnd-master.  The  wealth 
and  power  of  the  TeiftplarB,  their  pride 
and  their  dissolute  manners,  created  them 
a  muhitude  of  enfemies,  and  led  to  their 
destruction.  In  1307,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  general  arrest  of  the  knights 
throughom  France.  They  were  accused  of 
heresy;  impiety,  iuid  other  revolting  crimes. 
Pifty-seven  were  burnt  in  1311,  and  the 
order  was  abolished  the  folk) wing  v^, 
by  the  conncil  of  Viernie.  Molal,  with  his 
companrans,  Guy  Dauphin  of  Auvergne 
and  Hugh  de  Pemlde,  was  detained  in 
prison  at  Paris  tiH  1813,  when  dieir  trial- 
took  place  before  cotnmiisio&ersiappoint- 
ed  by  the  pK)pe  ;  and,  confesnng  their 
crimes,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
s^clu^oo.  Mblai  and  Guy,  h&ving  subse-^ 
qhemly  retracted  their  confessions,  which 
they  had  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
their  freedotn,  were  executed  as'relapsed 
heretics.  They  perished  in  the  flames  at 
Paris,  March  18, 1314,  declaring  their  in- 
D^ence  to  the  test  (See  Tempiars,) 

Molar  Teeth.  (See  f^h,) 
'  Molasses,  or  Mel  asses;  the  Kquid  or 
uncrystallizable  part  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  separatee  fhmi  the 
granulaied  -part  or  sugar.  (See  SHf^ar,) 
The  name  is  atso  applied  to  the  similar 
portion  of  any  other  vegetable  juice  from 
which  sugar  isobtruned. 

MoLDAU ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
rises  in  the  Boh'merwald(  Bohemian  for- 
est), flows  noiftii  through  Bohemia,  by 
Bud  weis  and  Prague,  and  empties  into  the 
BIbe  o|>po0ite  to  Melnik,  and  thiks  fliminhes 
Bohemia  a  communication  with  the  North 
sea.  A  project  was  formed  for  uniting 
the  Moldau,  by  means  of  a  caiflil,  with  the 
BamdM ;  but,  on  accouht  of  the  diffictiliv 
of  edtting  through  the  mountains,  a  rm^ 
road' has  been  considered  a  more  practica- 
ble tmdertidcing.    (Bee  ^^tutria,) 

MoLOAVfA  (in  (jlcrmau,  Motdim ;  Turk- 
ish, Bogfbm) ;  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
ei>npire,  with  the  title  of  princhaHtify  eX- 
tendhig  fW>m  tet  45°  IS',  to  48^  y  N.,  ifed 
ftomUHLWlOf  io^2ePWK]  bounded 
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«Hi  the  east  by  tbe  Ruaoina  piovinoe  ef 
BeaBajTQbia,  from  which  it  is  aepanited  by 
the  Pntthy  on  the  Bouth  by  Bulgaria  and 
\Valacbia,iuid  on  the  west  by  Tranttylvn* 
nia ;  superficial  extent,  17,000  square 
miles;  population  difl^reotly  stated  at 
fi-om  360,000  to  500,00a  Previously  to 
^e  treaty,  of  1312,  it  extended  casttvard 
to  tbe  Du  iestejv  with  a  superficial  area  of 
about  34,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000.  The  western  part  of  the 
^ouptry  is  mountainous,  branches  of  the 
Carpathian  diain  projecting  towards  tbe 
hiterior ;  the  southern  is  low  and  marshy* 
The  winters  are  severe;  tlie  heat  is.  great 
m  summer,  but  the  .nights  are  cool.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  but  war  and  aiK  oppress ve 
government  have  prevented  it  from  being 
well  cultivated.  .  Com,  ihiits,  wine, honey, 
wax,  and  tobacco  of  an  mferior  quality, 
are  mnong  the  principal  productions; 
the  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines  are  not 
worked ;  miuerfd  salt  and  salt-petre  are 
produced  in  large  quantities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  countiy  is  devoted  to  pusturT 
age,  and  immense  nmnhers  of  horsesi 
black  catUe,  ^eep>  and  swine  ai«  raised 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  horses  are  ^tronf^ 
active  and  gentle,  and  10,000  have  been 
exported  annually  to  Aystna  ami  PrusBift. 
The  cattle  are  ot  an  excellent  quality,  and 
have  been  sent,  generally  to  Poland  and 
Kussia.'  The  inhabitants  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  tbe  dreek  chureh.  Tbe  Mol- 
davians are  supposed  to  be  descemlants 
of  the  auciept  Daeians,  whose  country 
they  occupy^  c^  Roman  colonists,  and  of 
the  Sclavonians,  who  conquered  Molda- 
vjxu  Tbeir  lapgua^  is  a  corrupt  Latin, 
mixed  with  Sclavonic  They  call  diem- 
sehres  Runiuni^  or  Runuda^th  pjrobably  a 
corruption  of  RomanL  They  are  describ- 
ed as  ignorant,  indolent,  treacheroua  and 
vindicuve;  although  not  slaves,  they  have 
always  been  the  subjects  of  .the  severest 
oppression.,  The  different  professions 
and  trades  are  almpsuentirely  in  the  hands 
of  Armenians,  Jews,.  Italians  and  Rus- 
sians. The  capital  of  the  province .  is 
Jaasy  (q.  v. I  which  is  also  an  archiepisGo-' 
pal  8|p )  Okna  and  Galacz  are  the  other 
principal  towns  f  the  Pruth  and  the  Se- 
reth,' both  emptyiiig  into  the-Danube,  are 
the  chief  rivers.  Moldavia  has  generally 
shared  the  Ux»  of  W«dachia,v  with ,  which, 
imder  the  Ronjans^  it  formed  tbe  province 
of  Dacia  Transalpma  (beyond  the  Carpa- 
thian). Bogden,  a  Walachian  cbiefv 
established  Innosfdf .  in  the  coimtry  in  the 
twelfih  cenuiry)  and  from  him  ii  wi» 
called  Bogduma,  but  a^rwards  received 
the  name  oiMMama,  fima  the  river  Mol* 


dava,ahraiiohoftheSeMth.  Akhooghibe 
Walachians  and  Moldavians  were  of  tha 
same  origin,  and  9poke  the  same  language^ 
they  were  often  at  .wfur  with  each  other, 
and  formed  twp  independent  states.  (See 
iValachicu)  In  the  fourteenth  century^  ■ 
Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  kings ot 
Hungary,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
t«ea3i  century^  became  a  dependant  of 
Turkey.  The  inhabitants  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  laws  and  privilegee^  and  tl40 
ftee  exevciae  of  their  religion,  and  to  ap» 
point  their  way  wode,  or  hospodar.  In  the 
oeginning  of  the  ei^hteeqUi  centiuy,'tli0 
Porte  assumed  the  ngbt  of  appointing  thi^ 
boapodar^  and  from  that  time  tlie  dignity 
was  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of  Constant!- 
qople,  who  practised  every  means  of  ex-* 
tortion  upon  the  inhabiuint&  In  1813, 
the  region  (ying  to  the  east  of  the  Pjntfa 
was  ceSed  to  Russia.  In  1821,  the  bos* 
podar  Michael  Suzzo,  a  Greek,  received 
the  Greek  insurgents  with  open  arms,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Turkish 
armies  wero  poured  injU>  the  unhapp 
py  province,  winch  became  a  scene 
of  the  tnost  barbarous .  atrocities.  (See 
Qrwoij  RetHtluiion  of^  and  l^nkuilt).  It 
was  not  evacuated  until  1826^  after  the 
most  pressing  dennands  of  Russia.  It  was 
then  stipulated  that  the  hospodars  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Boyards,  from  their  OWU' 
number,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  sub^ 
jeot  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828,  the  Russians  occupied  .  Moldavia 
without  resistance.  Ry  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  1829,  it  is  pipvided  that  the 
hoq[K)dar  shall  be  named  for  life ;  that  the 
provuice  shall  pay  a  tribute-  of  165,000 
{Hastres  to  Turkey,  end  be  subject  to  tuf ' 
requisitions  ;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in 
the  country,  whiob  remains,  in  tbe  banda 
of  Russia  till  indemnification  for  the  ex- 

gensesof  the  war  shall  be^made  by  the 
one.     (See  Russia,  and  Ottoman  Em-- 
pire.) 

M01.B  (taipal  The  animal  so  well 
known  in  the  U.  States  under  the  name 
of  meje,  belot^  to.  a  wholly  different  ge- 
BOB  of  quadrupeds  from  the  conmioo-  ^ 
mok».af  Europe,  and  has  been  very  ap^ 
propriately  nanied  shrew  mole  (q.  v,\  by 
the  late  doctor  Godman.  It  appears  ex^ 
ceedingly  dout)tftil  whether  the  true  mole 
baa  ever  been  found  in  this  country,  all 
the  evidence  of  its  ezistenoe  here  being, 
fumished  by  a  manuscript  note  of  Bartrara, 
which,  in  all  probability,  referred  to  the 
shrew-mole,  as  the  true  mole  has  never 
been  detected  by  any  of  our  recent  nat^ 
uialists.  The  mole  is  from  five  to  six^ 
ioehei  in  length:  it^headialaigeyWitfaeut 
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muf  oMerod  eari^  an^  its  efet  m  terf 
niniite,  atid  concealed  by  itt  fur,  that  k  m 
Ik  Tulgar  opinion,  that  it  is  deficient  in 
tiiese  impoitaHt  organs.  Its  fbre^gs  toe 
rery  short,  and  extremely  stronf  and 
broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which  confer- 
iiiati»n  it  is  enabled  to  biHTOw  with  great 
ease.  Hie  snout  is  slender,  strong  and 
tendinous,  and  it  has  no  extomal  appear- 
ance of  a  neck.  The  females  Mng  feith 
feHr  or  ^e  young,  about  the  month  of 
April,  for  the  presencation  of  whicb^  the 
narents  coustruoi  a  habitation,  with  greoEl 
mteliigence  and  care.  They  first  raise 
ibe  earth  by  feriniirg  an  arch,  leairing  par- 
titions or  pillamat  certain  distances;  beat 
and  press  the  earth,  interweave  it  with  the 
hMits  of  pbffilB,  and,  at  last,  render  it  so 
bard  and  solid,  that  the  rmn  cannot  pene- 
tnite.  They  then  raise  a  small  hiNoek 
under  the  principal  arch,  on  which  th^ 
oonstmot  the  nest  for  their  yoimg.  This 
lotemal  hiNodt  is  pierced  with  sloping 
boles,  which  mrte  as  passages  for  the  pa- 
rent aidmals  to  go  oat.  These  paths  are 
^m,  and  extend  about  twelve  or  Meen 
paces,  issuing  fiom  the  nest  like  mys  flrom 
a  ceDtre.-^Moles  live  in  pairs,  and  are 
ebiefiy  found  in  plaoes  where  the  «oii  is 
loose  and  soft,  and  affnds  the  greatest 
€|Haiittty  of  worms  and  insects.  They 
eochibit  grMt  d^XMixy  in  i^nninig  the 
warms,  which  they  always  do  before  they 
mt  them,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to 
end,  and  squeezing  out  aU  the  contents  of 
the  body.  The  sUn  of  ^e  mole  is  ex- 
tremely tough }  its  fer  is^  close  set,  ai>d  as 
soft  as  the  finest  veket:  it  is  usually 
blacky  but  has  sometimes  been  feund  spot- 
tod  with  white,  and,  more  rai^y,  altogeth- 
er of  that  color.  Though  common  hi 
almost  aU  puns  of  Earope,  it  is  said  to 
be  entirely  unknown  in  Irelandi  Unmnus 
says  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity :  in  this,  hovi^ver!  he  is  contm- 
dieted  by  Bufibn,  who  states,  that  it  sleens 
so  little  in  winter,  that  it  burrows  m  the 
same  manner  as  in  summer^  The  de- 
structioB  caused  by  these  Httle  animals  is 
sometimes  veiy  grent;  and  such  are  the^ 
Bombers,  that  Bu^fon  cangfat  1800  of  them 
In  three  week&  In  Hottand,  we  are  also 
tM  that  they  were  so  numerous,  in  1749^^ 
as  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  agrteultor- 
ists.  Even  in  ancient  'iknes,  it  appean 
that  they  were  eonsklered  as  pests,  and  a 
tem|ple  was  ersded,  in  iSoha,  to  Ap6^ 
Siainth0ii%  or  the  destroyer  of  mole& 
From  an  aceouBt  given  by  Mr.  Brace,  in 
the  Transaotfons  a?  the  y  niman  Sooie^ 
«f  Londmiy  it  appears  that  the  mole  is  sMe 
IdlswIiii  great  osmoes.    J>%cisr  itarwin 


has  ghFan  a  veiyltiierssthig  pape^on  ihtstt 
animals  in  his  /^totogto,  and  of  the  best 
mefliods  of  oantonng  th^n,  to  wMch  we         • 
rsfer  these  or  eur  readeit  who  witdt  fer 
ftiUer  infermation. 

Mo&B  Cricket  {gr^im  mfMedpa^  L,), 
The  legs  and  forS'feet  4>f  mese  insects  are 
very  lu'ge  and  strong,  and  placed,  like 
those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  be  nseftil  In 
burrowinff.  They  commonly  five  undor 
ground,  thiough  wdiieb  they  etm  burrow 
with  gnat  n^ndtty.  The  finale  ferms  n 
nest  of  elay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen^  egg, 
and  depoNts  in  it  nearfy  a  hundred  im 
^y  ^9^  about  the  size  of  a  ^rain  of  nee. 
These  the  mother  defends  vrith  extreme 
vigilance  4  and  some  of  her  coMrivancea 
fer  the  preservation  of  her  oftfapring  aro 
verircunouSk  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated, 
fertificartioos,  avenues  and  enuvnchments 
surround  it:  there  are  i^  numerouff 
winding  passages^hich  lead  to  it,  and  tiie 
whole  is  envirooed  by  H  ditch,  which  pre- 
sents an  impassable  barrier  to  most  insects. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  by 
dividing  or  in^ng  the  roots  of  pktnte;; 
but  it  appeaia  that  this  is  dene  less  fer 
nourishment  than  in  making  their  bur- 
rows, as  their  pHihcincd  food  consists  of 
insects  and  worms.  ThemQle>a»achn|v 
or  note  of  a  h)w,  jarring  sound,  wluch 
may  be  heard  in  the  evening  and  night. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  ^e  molednek^ 
elB  remove  thehr  neststo  so  great  a  depth 
in  the  eaith  as  to  avoid  any  hijmy  fitim 
thefiost.  When  the  mild  season  returns, 
tbev  raise  It  in  proportion  to  the  adnmce 
of  the  warm  weather,  and  at  last  etevtee  it 
so  near  the  Surfiice  ss  to  permit  ti^  sun 
and  air  to  act  on  it  Thcar  fevorite  lei^ 
denoe  is  in  hot-beds.  Where  they  oecasian ' 
hanroc  In  France,  they  are  known  under 
the  name  of  ceur^Oi^res.  (See  White^ 
Ahfuro/  HUUiy  sf  Sdborne;  and  a  mier 

Sf  M.  Feburier,  Abtiv.  Cottn  iPJigncvU.) 
o  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  these  pei^ 
nioioue  veraiin.  But  as  most  of  this 
kind  of  insects  are  iweise  to  the  smelt  of 
hoff's  dung,  th»use  of  this  article  would 
probably  expel  them  ftom  mfested  places. 
Mole  ;  a  mound  or  masshre  work  ft>rm« 
ed  of  kige  stones  Udd  in  the  sea,  extended 
either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circle^ 
before  a  port,  whieb  it  sBi^res  to  defend 
fiom  the  viol^Dt  impulse  of  the  waves, 
thus  protecting  Ships  in  m  harbor.  The 
word  is  somemnss  used  fer  the  harbor 
itsd£  The  RouMos  used  It  fer  a  kind  of 
mausoleufti,  buih  like  a  round  tower  on;i 
S^juaie  base,  hisulaied,  encompassed  with 
oohiamsy  and  csfvuisd  widiik  dome^ 
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Bf  •L^  SbUhcVyyuiMideirt  of  the  pcriia- 
lueot  of  Paris,  and  an  eminem:  statestBaa, 
a  was  bom  iy  1584  Hie  finher,  alao  pres- 
idem  of  parlialnent,  had  diatisgiiiahed 
hitnsttif  by  bk  piudeaee  and  coursffe  m 
that  station,  dtuing  the  troubles  of  the 
league ;  and  the  son  gained  not  less  honor 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde. 
His  iotegnty  and  fearieesness  often  resist- 
ed the  arbitraiy  measures  of  the  despotic 
Richelieu ;  and  imder  the  no  less  aml^dous, 
but  less  vigorous  Bfasarm,  he  acquired  the 
eaceeni  of  all  partiea  In  1614,  Mol^  wsb 
named  procurem^^fHUral,  and,  in  1641, 
£rat  president  of  ^  nartiament,  through 
the  infiuenoe  of  Ridtetieu,  whom  he  had 
opposed  in  the  preoess  against  the  maiahal 
da  Marillac.  The  disSniMinces  of  the 
Fronde  (9*  v.)  soon  after  commenced.  In 
this  contert  of  laetions,  Mol^  defended, 
with  equal  pnide&oe  and  sagacity,  the 
intareets  of  jusdee  and  f>eedom>  as  well  as 
tboae  of  tl^  court,  and,. when  Paris  be- 
eame  the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted 
with  so  much  firmness  and  dignity,  that 
hia  bitterest  enemies  could  not  withhold 
lit>m  him  their  approbation  f  and  even 
Cond^  and  cardinal  de  Rett  were  forced  to 
etteem  him,  although  his  unshaken  recti- 
*  tude,  and  devotion  to  the  welfiire  of  the 
nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  fre- 
quently frustrated  their  designs.  At  tme 
•lime,  indeed,  wearied  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  interested  and  ambidous,  and  un- 
^iroteeted  by  the  fyehke  and  wavering 
court,  he  voluntarily  reaigned  the  seal^ 
and  rejected  the  omr  of  a  cardinaPs  hat 
for  himself  and  of  the  plaee  ^  secretary 
of  Slate  fer  bis  son,  by  which  Anne  of 
,  Austria  wished  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
feaaof  hia  office^  But  he  was  soon  obliged 
Id  resume  the  difficult  station,  and  was 
more  than  once  threatened  with  personal 
Tiolenoe  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fffonde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflex^ 
ible  dignity.  These  unhappy  disputes 
between  the  pariiament,  the  court,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease  until 
•Aer  Louis  XIV  had  asnimed  the  reins 
of  sovemment :  under  bis  brilliant  and 
aiwiil  despotism  the  fi^edom  of  the  par- 
liament and  of  the  nation  perished  togeth- 
er. Blol^  died  in  1656L  In  the  Memoin 
of  De  Retz,  and  the  other  records  of  the 
timoi  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and  Maaaiin,  Moi6^  influence  in  the 
troubled  stale  is  every  where  perceptible, 
^  and  all  voioes  agree  that  a  better  man 
eould  not  have  been  at  the  head  of  affairs 
m  that  stormy  period. 

MoMBCOLB,  in  chemistiy,  is  used  to  sigw 
nify  the  constituent  paitiolea  of  bodtea. 
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CbetnistE^  haw  ^vided  dtem  into  into- 
mnt  molecules  and  constituent  moleculsB. 
The  former  are  such  <as  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  maas,  and  are  therefbie 
compound  or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  er 
the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure  metal 
consistB  of  integrant  molecules,  each  of 
which  has  the  metallic  properties  of  the 
mass;  A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  some  man- 
neiv  is  composed  of  integrant  moleoulea, 
each  of  which  is  compounded  of  the  di^ 
ferent  sufoMances  forming  the  alloy.  If 
we  decompose  a  ^  compound  integi^int 
molecule,  we  obtain  ibe  constituent  mols- 
eules  of  which  it  consisia  An  integrant 
molecule  of  water  is,  composed  of  constil- 
uent  molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

MoLBS  Adriani;  the  mausoJeum  of 
Adrian,  in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  eqnase 
basement,  of  170  feet  in  length,  on  which 
rises  a  round  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter. 
in  the  wara  with  the  €k>th8,  it  was  used 
as  a  fortress,  and  the  popes  converted  it 
into  a  castle,  which  received  the  name  of 
SL  Anjgdo,  from  the  statue  of  the  archan- 
gel Michiiel  on  its  summit 

MouitRS,  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquelin  de, 
the  celebrated  comic  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
Jan.  15, 1692^  was  designed  by  his  father, 
Wikt  de  ehtmbre  and  upholsterer  to  the 
king,  for  the  same  occupation.  In  hia 
fourteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  and  made  great  prog- 
ress. Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Beniier,  were 
his  teachers.  When  his  ftufaer  had  be- 
come debilitated,  be  had  to  discharge  hia 
office  about  the  pefKm  of  Louis  XI 11.  In 
1641,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Nar- 
bonne.  The  French  theatre'  had  at  that 
time  beguO  to  fiouriih,  through  the  taleuts 
of  the  great  Comeille,  and  the  young 
Pocquelm,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  stage,  now  formed  a  company 
of  youne  penooB  of  similar  tastes,  and  eit- 
changed  his  fiimily  name  for  that  of  JMb- 
Uhrt,  either  fbom  regard  to  hie  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  men  deemed  disrepu- 
-table,  or  in  imitadon  of  other  actors,  and 
resigned  the  office  of  his  fother.  His 
company  aoon  became  distinguished. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  ia 
lost  to  our  view ;  but  af\er  the  restoration  of 
order,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  stroll- 
ing troop,  which  acted  the  itowrdiy  at  L^ 
ons,  in  166S.  This  is  the  firat  comedo 
written  in  vejae  by  Molidre.  The  tmoi 
of  the  dialogue,  the  mexbauetible  skill  of 
a  iHEdet,  wm>  is  continually  employed  ki 
redifyiiig  the  blunders  of  bis  master,  tbh 
interest  of  the  situations  arinng  therefiom, 
hove  kept  this  piece  on  the  theatiB,  nofr- 
withilandmg  the  w«nt  of  comieiioii  bt^ 
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Iweeii  die  putt,  the  eoidnefli  of  ihe  per- 
sonages, and  the  incorreetnest  of  the 
•tyle.  Moii^re  gained  equal  applayee  a9a 
poet  and  a  dranratist,  and  drew  all  the 
spectators  fh)Di  another  company  at  Ly- 
ons. Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces 
bad  been  full  of  improbable  intrigues. 
The  art  of  representing  character  and 
manners  on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved 
lor  Moli^re.  This  art,  the  germ  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  J^urdiy  united  with  the 
Yariety  of  incident,  kept  the  attention  of 
tl^  spectators  awake,  and  concealed  the 
faults  of  the  piece.  The  jtttntrdi  was 
acted  with  equal  applause  in  Bezi^res. 
Here  the  prince  C<Mitij  who  had  known 
Moli^ra  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the 
estates  of  Langttedoc  He  received  the 
poet  as  a  friend,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  charge  of  amusing  the  town  and  the 
assembly.  Le  D4pU  Amoiwrtux^  and  jLm 
Pricieuaes  RidicuUs  were  brought  fbrwartl 
on  the  theatre  of  fiezi^res,  and  were  ad* 
mired:  In  the  I^jtU  ^mcurevx,  the  inci- 
dents ero  better  arranged  tlien  ih  the 
iUourdL  In  the  actions  of  the  person^' 
ages,  a  genuine  comic  vein  is  exliibited, 
and  their  language  displays  much  spirit - 
and  humor;  but  me  plot  is  too  complicat- 
ed, and  the  dtnoutmtni  not  sufficiently 
probable.  The  plot  in  the  Pr^eieuse^ 
JUdiculei  is  more  simple.  A  delicate  sat- 
ire on  the  prevailing  afiectation  of  the 
character  of  bd  e9prk  and  of  a  romaatic 
style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females, 
and  affectation  in  language,  thoughts  and 
dress,  is  the  object  of  Siis  coa^y.  It 
produced  a  general  reform  when  it  was 
brought  forward  in  Paris.  The  specta- 
tors laughed,  recognised  themselves,  and 
clapped.  Lonis  Xi  V  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  performances  of  Moli^reV  com- 
pany, that  he  made  it  his  own  company, 
and  gave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000 
franca  The  Coeu  Imaginairt  appeared  in 
1660.  This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of 
sportive  humor^  and  keeps  the  spectators 
continually  amused.  Censure  was  trait 
silent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  Don  Garde  de  htavcart^  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with 
more  justice.  It  is  a  cold  attempt  at  a 
more  elevated  style.  "The  ik^At  dK$  Mansy 
the  idea  of  wliich  is  drawn  from  the 
Brothers  of  Terence,  contains  a  simple 
sod  entertaining  pk>t,  and  a  natural  cfe- 
^unkemmL  The  theatre  still  resounded 
with  the  applause  with  which  this  pteoe 
was  received,  when,  Jju  fBdkeitr 
projected,  executed,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  uCtors,  within  a  formigfat, 
was  parfonned  st  Vaiix.  a:  the  xeadeBOB 


of  Touquet,  {titendant  of  ftsances,  m  the 
presence  of  the  kin^  and  court.  This 
eothedy  is  almost  destitute  of  plot,  but  the 
faMention  was  to  interest  the  spectatore  by 
the  multiplicity  of  rbaractera,  the  truth  of 
the  portraits,  and  bv  the  elegance  of  the 
language.  It  is  said  that  the  king^  on  %!0^ 
ing  away  from  the  iirat  performance,  hap- 
pening to  see  the  count  Soyecouri,  a  tire- 
some narrator  of 4ii8  exploits  in  the  chase, 
said  to  Bf  oli^,  **  There  is  an  original  that 
vou  have  -not-  copieA"  In  twenty-fomr 
hours,  the  scene  of  the  hunter  was  inserted; 
and,  as  Moli^re  was  iMt  acquainted  with 
the  tenns  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Sojre- 
coun  himself  to  explain  them  to  him. 
The  EraU  da  Ihrnnes  (1602)  met  vrith 
critics,  who,  overiooking  the  art  which 
prevails  in  the  management  of  the  inferior 
personages,  and  in  the  namrai  and  quick 
transition  fit>m  one  surprise  to  anothei^ 
animadverted  upon  some  negtfgences  of 
style.  Moh^re  answered  them  by  his 
smiited  CnHque  de  i^EcoU  de$  Fanm*». 
The  hnprtmpta  dt  VknmUn  was  a  repri- 
sal, occasioned  by  an  attack  c^  Boursauh, 
who  had  written  a  piece  against  him,  en*- 
titled  I^  PortraU  du  Pemtre.  The  oouit 
was  very  much  plecised,  in  1664,  with  Lm 
Prince$sed^ Elide,  a  comic  ballet,  prepared 
for  an  entertanxmeiit  given  by  the  km^. 
Paris,  vrhicb  saw  this  baHet  vrithom  tM 
splendor  which  bad  embellished  it  at  Ver> 
eailles,  received  it  less  fiivontbly.  Another 
baHet,  Le  Maria^foref,  is  drawn  from  Rft- 
belais.  <  Ihn  Jwmy  ou  le  Distin  de  Pierra^ 
excited  much  reprehension  by  the  impiety 
of  some  of  the  expressions  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  profligate  hero.  MoK^re  re- 
trenched the  objectionable  parts  in  the  sec- 
ond representation.  UAmmir  Mtdkei$i  is 
one  of  the  over-hasty  works,  whk^  ars 
not  to  be  strictly  criticised.  It  was  writ- 
ten, studied  and  represented  widna  ^y^ 
days.  In  this  piece,  MoK^re,  for  the  firat 
time,  attacks  the  physicrans,  which,  it  Is 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fact  that 
an  ignorant  and  avaricious  praCtitiooer 
cheated  him  by  overoharges.  Uis  great 
pece,  Lt  Msemihropej  was  but  modrnt^* 
iy  wen  received  at  first,  but,  m  the  seqoel, 
was  justly  oonsidered  as  one  of  the  finest 
productions  of  modem  oontedy.  It  must, 
neverthelen,  be  allowed  that  it  has  been 
more  admired  in  the  closet  than  it  has 
pleased  on  the  stage— ^e  reason,  Voi- 
tajre  believes  to  be^  because  the  plot  is 
delicate  and  ingenious,  racier  than  livehr 
and  interesting;  because  the  dialogue,  witli 
all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  iiece»> 
soiy^  and  therefore  retards  the  action  f  and 
because  the  dmamemejdt  though  skilfiilf 
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'  introduced,  leiVM  tha  «pe«tftter  iineiidt. 
•d.  He  adds  that  the  Misanthrope  is  a 
more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire  than  those 
of  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  at  least 
equally  well  written,  but  that  there  are 
mare  interesting  comedieii,  and  that  the 
Tmft^i,  fyt  example,  unites  the  same 
beauues  of  style  with  a  mach  more  livety 
interest.  In  1665,  appeared  the  MMtdn 
^iMUfrrl  Luit  a  force  itill  of  humor.  Le 
Sicuitn,  ott  PAwmvr  Pemtrty  is  a  short 
niece  which  pleases  by  its  grace  and  gal- 
.lantry.  But  his*  reputation  was  carried 
to  its  highest  simimit  when  the  Tartnfe 
appeared.  Weak  minds  and  pretended 
saints  cried  out  against  the  author ;  hut 
Che  piece  was  played  and  applauded,  aAer 
it  had  been  iiept  back  for  years  1^  the 
clamor.  In  this,  hypocrisy  is  fuUy  un- 
veiled ;  the  characters  are  equally  various 
and  true ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant  and  nat- 
ural ;  the  dtn&utment  alone  is  unsatisfac- 
tory* An  impious  and  obscene  ikrce, 
entitled  Scaramouehef  having  been  repre- 
sented at  court,  the  king  said  to  the  great 
Oond^  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  in 
bis  company,  ^I  should  like  to  Know 
why  the  people,  who  are  so  nracb  scan- 
dalized at  Moh^  say  nothing  about 
SearamowheJ*  **  The  reason  is,"  replied 
the  prince,  *<that  iSDaniEmaticAe  ridicules 
only  Ood  and  peligipn,  about  which  these 
people  care  nothing,  while  Moliere's  piece 
ndicules  themselves."  In  1668,  Moliere 
published  his  tAmfhytntm^  a  free  imitati<m 
of  Plautus.  With  the  exception  of  a 
•tedious  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Ale- 
mene,  nothing  can  be  more  humorous. 
UJh^BBTt  (the  Miser),  an  imitation  of  the 
Ewiio  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  cliai- 
aeier,  a  little  overdone ;  but  the  multitude 
is  only  to  be  struck  by  strong  traits. 
Bousseau  censured  this  piece,  oecause 
ihe  paternal  authority  is  uikdervalued  in 

Mondmr  dt  Pourcemmae;  Ia9  iFbiir6e- 
rka  de  Set^nnj  are  ratter  amotgra  than 
iasuructive^  Le  Bwrgtmi  Ott^ti&omme^ 
tbouffh  mixed  with  some  buffooneries,  is 
higher  comic,  and  full  of  power.  Moli!&re 
bestowed  more  care  on  ms  Ftimnet  So- 
ttmkSj  a  winy  satire  on  afiected  taste  and 
pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Hdtd  de  RambemlUt 
The  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected ; 
Jmu  the  subject,  dry  a»it  may  be  in  itself 
is  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.  The 
devek>pei»entis  admirable^  and  has  been 
a  hundred  times  imkdted.  The  same  is 
tnte  of  the  Malade  tsu^rinatre,  in  whicJi 
the  quackery  and  pedaotnr  of  the  physi*> 
eiana  of  the  tineiee.are  My ^ delineated. 


Wift  this  piece  the  author  concluded  his 
career.  He  was  indisposed  when  it  was 
performed.  His  wife  and  Baron  urged 
him  not  to  play:  "What,"  he  replied, 
**  will  all  the  poor  iVorkraen  do  ?  I  could 
not  forgite  myself  for  neglecting,  a  single 
day,  to  give  them  bread."  The  exertion 
with  which  he  played  produced  convul- 
sions^ which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage. He  died  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  Feb.  IT,  1673.  The  academy  did 
honor  to  itself  and  Moli^re  in  1778,  by 
erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 
Baurin : 

Rien  ne  mooque  k  sa  gloire^  il  manquait  k  la  n6tre. 

The  archbishop  of  Pariri  at  first  refused 
him  burial ;  but  the  king  himself  insisted 
on  it,  and  he  was  interred  in  St  Joseph. 
Moli^re  is  the  true  father  of  the  French 
comedy.  His  works  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  history  of  the  manners,  iasfaions 
and  tMBtee  of  hn  times,  and  as  the  most 
faithful  picture  of  human  life.  Bom  with 
an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  the 
outward  marks  of  the  passions  and  emo- 
tioi|8,  he  took  men  as  they  were,  and, 
Eke  a  skilful  painter,  exhibited  the  roost 
secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
tone,  the  action  and  the  languace  of  their 
various  feelings.  ^His  comeoies,"  sajrs 
Labarpe,  "  properly  read,  may  fupply  ex- 
perience, because  4ie  has  depicted  not 
mere  passing  follies,  but  human  nature, 
whkh  does  not  change.  Of  all  who 
have  ever  written,  MoMere  is  the  one  who 
has  best  observed  men  without  seeming  to 
do  so.  His  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  pieces  are  as  pleashig  when  read  as 
when  performed.  Moli^r^  is  a  vrnter 
for  those  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray^ 
haired.  Their  experience  corresponds  to 
his  observations  and  their  memory  to  his 
genius."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Mdi^ 
was  not  tbily  happy :  he  who  made  merry 
on  the  stage  with  the  weaknessee  of  other 
men,  couM  not  euard  against  his  own 
weakness.  A  violent  passion  induced 
him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress 
Bejait,  and  he  thereby  incurred  the  ridi- 
cule which  ho  had  so  often  cast  on  hus^ 
bands  of  a  disproportioned  age.  He  was 
more  happy  in  the '  intercourse  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  the 
great  Cond^  and  e^^n  Louis  XIV,  admit- 
ted him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As  an 
actor,  Moli^.re  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
high  cj)mic  parts,  such  as  Amolphe,  Or- 
gniK  llar^iagon,  &c.  In  1773,  Bret  pub- 
Sshecl  on  ecntioB  of  his  works  at  Paris  (in 
6  voiar)^  with  iiueiiesting  cooMBeataries, 
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(See  Fn^betwi'B^iiLde  la  Vieddt^iki^ 
vrages  dt  MolUrt  (Paris,  1825.) 

MouNA,  Juan  Ignacio,  a  Jesuit,  was 
boni  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence 
in  that  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Spanish  teiritories,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
solution and  expulupn  of  his  order.  Mo- 
lina retired  to  Italy,  and  publiahed,  in  Ital- 
ian, his  valuable  Civil  and  Natural  Histoiy 
of  Chile  (Bologna,  i782aud  1787, 2  vols.); 
which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
French,  German^  and  English  (Middle- 
town,  Xl^onnecticut,  X808). 

Molina,  Molinists.  (See  JoMmm^ 
and  Grace.) 

Molinos,  Michael.    (See  (fvittism) 

Molla  ;  a  spintual  and  judicial  o^oer 
among  tjie  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdictioa  over  lowos  or  whole  dis- 
trix^  and  is  therefore  a  superior  judjfe, 
under  whom  are  the  tadi$^  or  inferior 
judges.  Over  tiie  wifUs  are  the  eadUeB" 
ierst  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire, 
who  sit  in  the  divan. 

MoLU  (#0/1,  or  sweet) ;  a  reUtive  term, 
4i8ed  by  the  French,  agnify  ing  mJUU  sotmd^ 
that  iS)  a  sound  which  is  half  a  tone  lower 
than  the  sound  with  which  it  is  compar- 
ed,—as  B  flat,  or  B  moUe^  is  a  semitone 
beneath  B  natural,  or  B  tbtrum.  This 
term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  the 
flat  sounds  oa  account  of  theur  supposed 
softness  or  aweetnessy  in  oonrmarisoii  with 
4he  effect  Qf  the  natural  and  sbaKp  tones. 

MoLLUSCA,  in  the  LinnaMin  system ;  an 
order  of  the  class  vermis;  in  Cuvier^ 
dassificatioD)  one  of  the.  &ur  great  divis- 
ions of  ankoaJs,  comprehending  the  great- 
.er  part  of  the  meJluaca  and  testacea  of 
XanoKUs;  The  body  of  the  mollusca  is 
fleshy,  soft,  afkd  without  articulated  mem- 
bers, though  sometimes  containiog  hard 
pacts  internally,  and  sometimes  covered 
eompletely  by  hard  shells.  They  have 
SJterial  and  venous  vessels^  mthin  which 
the  blood  umlergoes  a  true  eircUlatioDi 
They  respire  by  branchiie ;  the  brain  is  m. 
distinct  mass,  from  which  the  nerves  and 
mtduUa  oblongaki  proceed ;  there  9re  gaa- 
gUa  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body.  The 
senses  vary ;  some  of  them  have  dtstinot 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  others 
appear  to  l^  cen6ned  to  the  senses  of 
touch  and  taste.    (See  $^ninud,) 

Moloch  (Mnlach,  or  Molech,  lord  and 
king) ;  an  idol  of  tlie  Anmionites ;  accord- 
ing to  some  writers*  a  symbol  of  tiie  sun. 
His  hnace  was  an  iron  statue,  with  a  hu- 
man body,  the  head  of  an  o]r,and  extend- 
ed anas.  The  statue  was  beaied  by  a  fire 
placed  in  the  lower  pact,  and  ^shildren 
were  phicedt  «fi  oSbrings,  in  the  anas  of  th» 


hoHid  king)  where  flMQr  jM^bed,  wUle 
the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  the 
noise  of  miitical  inMrumenta 

MoLoasus.    (See  Bh;ikm») 

MoLVo  (Italian,  very^  or  much) ;  a  word 
used  in  oo^junction  with  soose  other,  bgr 
way  Gi  alimentation,  as  moUo  diigrOf 
very  quick,  vMo  otiagki,  very  slow. 

MoLUCiCAS,  or  Srics  Isx^rds  ;  an  ar- 
chipelago between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
north,  thestFaits>of  the  Moluccas  separat- 
ing them  fipom  Celebes  on  the  north-west, 
md  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  south- 
west, between  lat^  N.  and  5^"  3(K  S.^ami 
Ion.  IS^""  20"  and  K£2°  3(y  £.  Thelittle 
Moluccas  are  Temate.  Motir,  Maohiaiiy 
Badbian,  and  Tidore ;  the  Great  3ioluccas 
are  Giloio  (q.  v.),  Oerami  Amboyna  (q.  r,), 
Banda  (q.  v.),  &c  Most  of  the  islands 
have  voleanic  traces,  and  many  of  them 
have  active  volcanoes.  The  heat  is  exee»- 
stve,  but  is  often  nraderated  by  the  fre- 
quent rains,  and,  during  a  paitof  the  year, 
by  the  pcevalence  of  the  north  wind:  the 
climate  is  healthy*  The  productions  are 
ssgo^  bread-firuit,  eoooas,  and  all  sorts  of 
tropical  firuits:  theckiv»-tr^is  most  plen- 
tiful in  Amboyna,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  in 
Banda.  £bony,  iron-wood,  teak,  a  spe- 
eies  of  laurel  yielding  an  aromatftc  oS, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  trees,  avs 
found  in  the  forests.  The  barbaroussai 
opossum,  biads  of  paradise,  cassowaries 
&C.,  are  among  the  animala  Hiddea 
rocks,  sand-banks,  and  riloals,  make  the 
Aavig^on  in  this  sea  of  Iskaids  danger- 
ous. The  aborigines  are  called  Hamfer- 
»«,  or  jMfons,  mod  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple. The  Malav  is  the  prevailing  km- 
guage  in  the  Mokiecas.  There  are  alsa 
somny  inhahitantB  of  Chinese,  Japaaess 
and  Arabian  extraction.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese discovered  the  Mokiceas  (1511)^ 
the  Arabians  were  already  settled  here, 
and  Mohaniroedanism,  much  mingled, 
kowever,  with  paganism,  had  become  tha 
prevailing  religM»i.  The  inhahitahts  were 
severely  oppressed  by  the  Portuguese 
who  perpetrated  the  roost  revolting  cruel- 
ties in  these  islands,  remote  from  die  seat 
nf  the  general  administration  (Goa),  and 
BO  k»B  harshly  treated  by  the*Dutclv  who 
eonveited  the  produce  oif  the  aoil  to  their 
own  use,  for  more  than  150  years,  pro-* 
vented  the  free  cultivation  oi  tbo  land, 
and  ooposed  evevy  attempt  to  establish 
manuactnres,,  and  any  kind  of  improve* 
ments  which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people.  Tiie  Portuguese,  bad  almost 
entirdy  the.  monopoly  of  the  spica  trade 
tiU  the  beginning  of  the  ITUi  ceatoiyv 
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wJmu  tba  Butch  Jt^ok  tte  idands  fiom 
ilieni.  The  oew  must^re  kefit  posaeasion 
till  170^  siiice  which  time  the  istaiMiB  have 
heeji  twice  conquered  by  the  Eogiiab.  By 
the  peace  of  Pttrisi  th^  were  again  re- 
stored to  the  I>utch»  Theae  occupy  only 
Amboyna  and  Banda^  hut  the  ch^  of 
the  oih^r  ialanda  are  more  or  leas  tcibvta^ 
jEv  to  them.  Aller  the  Dutch  had  beefi 
about  tweu^-aiz  yeajs  in  poasessioA  of 
the  Moluccas^  and  the  mooopoly  of  the 
spices,  tliey  found  it  advaMsgeoua  to  trana- . 
piant  tiie  spioe^trees  to  the  southerU  groiro 
c^  islands,  Amboyna  and  JSanda.  10  1638, 
.an  agreement  was  made  with  the  king  of 
^teruate.  who  was  suhject  to  them,  and  the 
petty  ruJeri  of  the  other  islands,  by  which 
It  was  stipulated  that  a^l  the  spice-tr^es  on 
the  islands  belonging  to  tliem  should  be 
jx>oted  up,  and  that  no  more  s|iould  be 
piaated ;  in  consideradon  of  which  an  an- 
nual sum  was  paid  to  the  king  and  thence 
bilit^  of  Temate,  and  the  oUier  princes. 
To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement, 
the  Dutch  erected  three  strong  iortreBses 
in  Temate,  and  about  nine  otheiB  in  the 
other  ishinda.  The  apice-trees,  which 
again  spjrung  up  in  these  islands,  were  de- 
stroyed eveiy  year,  as  ^  as  the  woods  and 
wild  beasts  permitted  them  to  be  reached ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  that  this  waa  propevly 
executed,  and  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
apices,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  went 
through  his  goverameut  every  year,  with 
a  squadron  of  2Qr-^  ships.  Bui,  not- 
withstanding th^se  precautions,  the  spice- 
trees,  the  natural  growth,  of  the  jslandi^ 
continually  iprung  up  where  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  could  not  |ieBetrate,  and  the 
Eni^lish  carried  on  considerable  smuggling 
busmess  with  the  oppressed  natives.  In 
other  respects,  the  Moluccas  are  sparingly 
endowed  by  nature,  Tliey  are  wanting 
in  water,  and  are  obliged  to  pracure  rice 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes. 
The  want  of  water  is»  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  cocoa-trees,  which  grew  in 
abundance,  and  the  ihiit  of  wh^  con- 
tains a  nourishing  drink. 

MoLwiTj^;  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
Bceahiu,  near  Brieg,  celeluated  for  the  batr 
tie  between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians^ 
April  10, 1741,  wluch  was  terminated  in 
fiivor  of  the  former  by  the  exertiona  of 
Schwerin.  Frederic  II  (the  Great)  was 
present  He  acknowledged  that  he  did 
not  tben  undewtand  the  art  of  war,  and 
liad  comnntted  important  roiatakes,  but 
deserved,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle 
bad  beeaa  good  school  foi^  him  and  hia 
soldiers. 

Moiixsnxauic ;  a  meud  whiab  baa  no^ 
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fet  been  t«diMed  fannaiaei  af  tty  eonaidr 
arable  magnitude,  but  has  been  obtained 
only  in  mm&,  separate  flobufes,  of  a  bkckr* 
ish,  brilliaBt  c<^r.  k  m  eoctreniefy  inftui- 
ble.  By  heat^  it  is  converted  into  a  wiula 
pxide,  which  rises  in  britiiant,  needle 
fbfmed  £k>werB.  Nitiia  Acid  readily  oxi- 
dizes and  acidifies  the  metal ;  nitre  deto- 
aatea  with  it,  and  the  remaining  alkali 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Molybdenum 
unkee  with  aeyeml  of  the  metaiv  >^ 
^rms  with  them  brittle  compounds.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  jMure  me^  is  8.61 1  $ 
it  has  three  deoreee  of^  QxidatiQn>  fbiminy 
two  oxides  and  one  acid.  The  mo^/MH 
acid  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  molybda- 
Aum  and  24  of  oxygen ;  it  has  a  shavp^ 
metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus  pi^>ei^  ant 
SfntBB  sails  with  alkahne  bases;  qieeiiia 
graviQr,34»  It  is  very  apariagly  soluble 
in  water;  but  the  molybdaiBa  of  potashy 
aada  aDd.anunonia,  dissolve  in  that  fiuiij^ 
and  the  molylidic  acid  ispectpitatedfiooa 
the  sokiticms  by  any  of  tne  Mrosg  acidft 
The  protoxide  of  molybdenum  is  bkudt, 
and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  etxygea 
and  one  equivalent  of  mnlybdewun.  Tha 
dadaxtde  is  brown,  and  eontaina  twice  aa 
mnch  oxygen  as4he  protoxide.  Berzelina 
has  formed  three  chlorides  of  thia  metali 
the  eompaaiiion  of  whwh  ia  analagoua  to 
the  compounds  of  this  metal  with  oxygais. 
The  native  fuhhwet  of  molybdenum  ia 
composed  of  48  parts,  or  one  equivalent 
of  metybdenuna,  and  ^  parts,  or  two 
eqirivalents  of  sulphur.  It  occuia  in  moat 
jMomitive  eountiiaa,  disaeminaied  in  gmn* 
ite,  or  gneiss  rocks^  in  thin  pdates  of  a  fi>r 
liated  structure,  scxft,  fiexiUe,  slightly  soik 
ing  the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  the  feelings 
ocSor  pure lead-flray :  luetre  inetallio ;  spa* 
eifip  mvity  4.591.  It  dqea  not  meh  be- 
fore the  bk>w-iHpe,  butemita  sulphureoua 
fiune^  It  is  no  where  found  in  larga 
quanutiea,  although  known  to  exiat  in  nu- 
merous places.  Its  principal  Europeaa 
localitiea^aae  Altenber^  in  Sanony,  and 
Schlaggenwald  and  Zmnwakl«  in  Bohe- 
mia. &  the  U.Statea  the  laiigeat  and  best 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneifli 
quarries  of  Uaddamy  Ck>nneeticttt,  wheDS 
plates  half  an  inch  thiok^  and  four  inohea 
over,  have  been  met  with.  At  this  ptace» 
it  often  exhibits  the  low  sijt^mded  prison 
It  also  occurs  at  Brunavrick,  in  Maine,  in 
the  same  rock»  and  atQieeterfiekl,Ma8Bar 
ehusetts,  in  granite. 
MoLTJv,  Peter.  (Sea  TVayisfa.) 
MoLTNBUx,  WilTiam ;  a  mathematkaan 
nnd  astronomec^  bom  at  Dublin,  in  165^ 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  TempK 
London,  in  1675,   Being  paawMsad  of  « 
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competent  fertoDe,  he  netw  engiged  in 
the  law  as  a  professtoo,  but,  rettmiing  to 
Ireland  ia  1678,  occupied  himself  with 
researches  tato  various  depaitments  of 
natural  philosophy,  particuhirly  astronomy. 
Having  been  appointed  joint-sunreyor  of 
public  works  and  chief  engineer,  he  had  a 
commissien  to  examine  the  principal  ibr- 
treases  in  Flanders.  After  his  return,  in 
1686,  he  published  he  SeiMericwn  Telet- 
€9fneum,  containing  an  account  of  a  teles- 
eope-dial  of  his  invention.  In  1689L  he  re- 
moved to  London,  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical ooinmotions  oi  Iiekmd,  and,  in  1^^ 
published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics,  under  the 
tide  (jf  Dioptrica  N'tma  (4to.).  Gomg  back 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  mem<- 
ber  of  parliament  for  Dublin,  in  168S; 
and,  in  1695,  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  umversity.  He  died  October 
1 1, 1698.  Mr.  MolyneuK  vras  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactione. — His8on,£N(pii« 
md  Molyntuxy  who  was  secretary  to  George 
n,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  also  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
made  some  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  teleseopes,  <^  which  doctor  Robert 
■Bnoolh  published  an  account,  in  his  treatise 
on  optics. 

M0LZA9  Francesco  Bfaria,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a 
distinguished  family,  Hved  principaUy  m 
Rome^  on  terras  of  fiiendfy  intercourse 
■with  the  meet  eminent  schotem,  and  died 
1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened  to 
him  a  brilliant  career,  had  not  his  excesses 
ohstruc^ed  his  progress.  Among  his  po- 
ems, the  stanzas  on  the  portrait  of  Giulia 
Oonzaga,  and  the  Mr^a  Tibenna,  a  poet- 
ical picture  in  eftooe  rime^  are  the  most 
Iri^jy  esteemed.  His  CajnUUo  in  Lode 
<<et  Fkki  is  fbll  of  indelicacies ;  Annibal 
<>aro  wrote  a  commentary  upon  iL%^  Mol* 
za  is  favorably  known  as  a  Latin  poeL  A 
complete  collection  of  his  works  fifst  ap- 
peared in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his 
ii^  by  the  abbote  Beraari. 

Moment  ;  an  indefinite  smidl  portion  of 
time,  having  the  same  relation  to  duradon 
as  a  point  mis  to  a  line. 

MoMcifTUM,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same 
with  impehu,  or  quantity  of  motion,  and 
is  generally  estimated  by  the  product  of 
the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.  This 
is  a  subject,  however,  which  has  led  to  va- 
rious controvemes  between  pbHosopbera^ 
some  estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the 
▼elocity,  as  stated  above,  while  others 
maintain  tiMt  it  varies  as  the  mass  into  the 
•qoare  of  the  velocity ;  but  this  difierence 
MBms  t»  httra  arisen  rather  &om  a  mi»> 


cotoceptibii  of  die  term  liian  from  any  otft- 
er  cause,  those  wbo  maintain  the  former 
doctrine  understanding  momtnhim  to  sig- 
nify the  momentary  impact,  and  the  ktter 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  impulses,  till  the  Dfo- 
tion  of  the  body  is  destroyed. 

MoMiaas ;  a  Protestant  sect,  cff  feceot 
origin,  in  Geneva  and  some  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  fbunded  by  fimpeytaz,  a  stu- 
dent of  theology  and  follower  of  the  bar- 
oness von  Kriidener  iq,  v.),  about  1813L 
He  held  conventicles  tor  the  edification  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  or- 
dinary i^ltgious  exercises;  and,  when  he 
had  completed  his  course  of  theology,  tiie 
consistory  of  Geneva  required  of  him  a 
promise  to  discontinue  these  private  mee6- 
rogs.  This  Empeytaz  refUs^  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  charged  the  cler;^  of  Geneva 
vrith  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ  The 
clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  aH 
young  candidates  a  promise  to  ahstain  from 
treating  €€  the  nature  of  Christ,  origlnai 
sin,  grace  and  predestination,  in  thepulpiL 
This  excited  some  discontents,  and  MaJao, 
a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
dissatSfied,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Drummond,  an  Englishman,  with  Empey- 
taz and  others,  fbrmed  a  new  church,  or 
Orthodox  chureh,  and  attacked  tb«r  ad- 
versaries in  pamphlets,  with  charges  of 
Arianism,  Sodnianism,  deism,  and  adie- 
isnL  The  Genevese  clergy  kept  silence ; 
and,  shice  1823,  Malanhas^nected  a  house 
of  worshio,  and  administers  the  Lord^i 
supper.  His  doctrines  are  of  a  mystical 
character.  The  name  Momtsrs  was  at  first 
given  to  the  sect'  by  way  of  contempt 
(from  momerUf  mummer}'],  but  has  since 
been  used  as  their  appropriate  designatiofi. 
(See  HuL  vMiabk  dei  Momkrt  (Paris, 
1824) ;  Gtsckidde  der  mtgtn,  Momierw  (Ba 
nl,  1825.) 

MoMUs;  the  god  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antnr  among  the  anctents.  He  was  son 
of  Nox,  according  to  Hesiod.  He  blamed 
Vulcan,  because,  in  the  human  form,  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a 
window  in  the  bref»t,  by  which  whatevei 
was  done  or  thought  there  might  be  easily 
brought  to  lighu  He  censured  th%  house 
which  Minerva  had  made,  becaoM  the 
goddess  bad  not  made  it  movabie,  ffiy 
which  means  a  bad  nelghborftiood  migiit 
be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune 
had  produced,  he  observed  tfiat  his  blows 
might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  hofne.  Vemis  her- 
self was  exposed  to  his  salh«;  and  when 
the  sneering  god  could  find  no  fault  ia 
the  body  ef  the  goddess^  be  obaorved  thai 
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r^Tberftetwwtoo  hmd  ibr  the 
goddess  of  beoBty.  These  iUlberal  feflee- 
tions  upon  the  gods  wefe  the  cause  that 
Momus  was  diiveo  fixMR  heaveia*  He  is 
ffefieraliy  represented  raisinff  a  mask  from 
his  iaoe,  and  hoMkig  a  aiuiul  figure  in  his 
haad. 

MoffA ;  the  aoeteiit  name  of  the  island 
of  Anglesea»  (q.  v.)  The  marquis  of  An* 
glesea  (q.  v.)  was  eveated  dttke  of  Mona 
in  1831. 

Moff Aco ;  an  Italian  principaKty,  lying 
between  the  Sardinian  province  Nieaa 
(Nice)  and  tiie  Meditenranean)  with  a  pop* 
uhitioB  of  7000  inhaiMtan»,  and  a  eupetfr- 
eial  area  of  565  square  tmUos.  In  the  KHh 
century,  the  emperor  Otbo  1  conferred  it 
<»a  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Orimaidi, 
which  beeame  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in 
1731.  In  1641,  the  reigning  prince,  hav- 
ing put  his  territories. under  the  protec^n 
of  !■  ranee,  was- eveated  duke  of  Va)enti>> 
nois.  The  daughter  of  the  hist  prince 
having  numried  Francis  de  Matignon 
(1716^  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed 
to  the  Frendi  family  of  Matignon.  In 
1793,  Monaco  was-  inoerpor^ed  with 
France^  but,  in  1814,  was  ^restored  to  its 
lirioces,  aad  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  Monaco(Men<Bei 
Arx),  with  1200  mhabitants,  is  a  ibitified 
place,  situated  on  the  sea,  in  the  midsr  of 
olive,  orange  and  lemon-groves.  Lat.  43^ 
43'N.;lon.r>25yE. 

MeffAi>M>€K  MotTNTAiN,  Hsiially  called 
the  Orcmd  Monadnoi^  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Jaffi^y  and  Dublin,  Cheshire 
coun^,  New  Hampshire.  It  is  about  2Sl 
miles  east  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
mountain  is  about  five  miles  kmg,  fixMn 
north  to  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and 
its  height. is  3450  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  afibrda  a  very  extenslTe  proe- 
pect. 

.  MoicADt.'   (See  LeSmiiXf  voL  yI,  page 
492.) 

MoifALDBscju.  (See  CkrMnOj  queen 
^  Sweden.) 

Moif  AROHT.  (See  PoUtkai  hutikttums.) 

MoKASTBRT.  Monastic  seduaion  is 
found,  even  in  the  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  incHnatkm  to  »soli« 
tary  life  arose  with  the  corruptione  of 
Bodew.  The  better  disposed  persons^ 
who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these 
'  corruptions,  sought,  in  solitude,  a  protec* 
tion  against  temptation.  That  indisposi- 
tion to  action,  and  that  fondness  for  un- 
disturbed coDtemplationy  which  is  stiH 
remarited  among  the  Hindoos,  existed 
auKMig  the  earliest  inhabitantB  of  Southern 
Asia,  and  gave  rise  to  th&jDost  aoeieBt 


Oriental  phUoeopfay,  wfaoss  tgadewfey  ta  a 
ccmtemphitive  lifo,  asfMrinff  to  shake  off 
the  fbtters  of  the  body  and  sense,  gave  t» 
retirement  Unm  the  world  the  charm  of  a 
pecuKar  sanctity.  To  this  was  added  the 
opinion,  that  transgressions  may  be  best 
atoned  for  by  ahstin^ioe  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  hfo,  and  fi<om  all  society  of 
men,  and  thos,  according  to  an  anclettt 
notion,  popular  throughout  the  East,  the 
Deity  might  be  appeased.  Anachofites^ 
hermits,  rechisee  and  monka  aretherefbi^ 
found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asi- 
atic antiquity-  (see  €hmn»$ophiele)  ^  sikI, 
at  the  piesent  time,  tne  countries  which 
profess  the  religions  of  firama,  Fo,  Lama 
end  Mohammed,  are  fbU  of  fokkrs  and 
santons,  tanirs,  or  songesses,  takpoiiM^ 
bonzes  and  dervises,  whose  teatical 
and  absurd  penances  are  rather  arts  of 
disception  than  fitiits  of  piety.  The  an* 
dent  Hebrew  people^tilse)  hod  such  de?^ 
tees,- as  its  NaaariteSy  to  whom  Moses  gaTO 
peouliar  privileges;  and  tne  lifo  of  the 
bssenes  wad  Therapeutes,  who  flotnished 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt  about  the  thnes  of 
Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 
separation  fix>m  the  worid,  and  of  monas- 
tic discipline  and  piety,  which  we  after- 
wards see  prevalent  in  the  better  period 
of  Christian  monastioism.  Amonff  the 
Christians,  whose  religion  strictly  dlstin** 
guishes  the  corporeal  and  the  spiritual^ 
aAd,^  moreover,  since  the  third  century, 
has  been  impiegnated  with  Gnostic  and 
New  Platonic  ideas  of  incorporeahty  and 
election  above  the  world  of  sense  (se4 
Smnti),  solitary  lifo  began  to  be  esteetned, 
as  eariy  as  the  fourth  century.  (S^  Ckiye* 
oehmJj  Monasteries  were  first  fbnndcd 
in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Eg3rpt,  wfame 
Antony,  cotmnonly  called  die  Great^ 
collected  a  nmnber  of  hermitB,  about  the 
year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoyinff 
the  benefits  of  retirement  IW>m  the  world 
in  each  other^  society,  buik  then*  huts 
near  each  other,  and  performed  their  de- 
votioiud  exercises  in  common,  ae  the 
monks  of  Palestme  did  at  a  later  period^ 
and  as  tliose  of  A^ssinia  do  at  the  pres^ 
ent  day.  More  close  than  tfaia  connexioD, 
which  was  called  Laura  (see  Jhiaekorei)^ 
was  that  founded  by  his  disciple  Pacha* 
mius,  in  the  middle  of  the  iecntb  centnry; 
He  buik  a  number  of  houses,  at  a  small 
distance  fhymeadi  other,  upon  the  island 
of  Tabenna,  m  the  Nile^  each  of  which 
was  occupied  by  throe  or  four  monks 
[numachi)  m  cells,  who  were  all  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  prior.  These 
priories  formed  together  the  caneinmnf 
or  menastery,  wiuch  was  under  the  cam 
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«fafaptimvtlMdirat(froBi'all«i»iMMr), 
liigUHM*  or  Huuidnie,  ttod  were  obfi|^ 
%o  8dbiiut  to  uniform  niiet  of  fife.  At  the 
dto«th  of  FaekHHUM,  in  846^  the  momfltic 
«elony,  1^  Tcbenna,  ftmounted  to  SOfiW 
penooB.  The  diatnots  in  FalMtine,  Syrte 
«ad  Armenie  were  filled  wiih  CcenohitBa, 
lad  institiitioiif  of  the  tame  Jcind  arote  in 
Mid  about  the  towae,  in  which  a  etiiec 
confioemeBt  within  the  waHs  of  the 
eMablisbment,  wae  to  pteserve  the  in- 
■wtea  Iroin  the  trwiptationii  of  the  work! 
around  them,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  selitude  of  deaeiX&  Hence  the  naane 
af  ctoMfen^  from  dmiiiim,  endeenree.  The 
menaaiie  life,at  firat  free^  efoosea  bv  nwn 
BJone,aBd  therelbre  leArmaed  by  men  lawa 
4mly  OB  each  one  thooght  lit  to  impoae 
upon  hmuel^  fer  ptomotiag  the  enda  of 
ioliltiy  Mfe»  was  subjected,  bv  St.  Beeil,  to 
atrioler  rules,  about  the  middle  of  the 
Ibiuth  century,  when  ftaoale  meoastnieS) 
9r  convenlB  of  nans  (a  word  said^  in  Cop* 
tic,  to  signify  ptnx),  were  instituted,  and 
peiBOBs  of  all  agea  and  stBttona  entered 
the  establiehmenti.  By  means  ci  these 
ftdea,  the  same  dlsciptine  was  kept  up 
IB  aU  the  monasteries  through  the  East 
StiH  these  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
oenluiiea,  any  thing  Uke  regular  monastic 
wowBf  or  public  proAssion;  except  that 
tfaeentruiee  into  a  monastery  was  regard- 
ed as  a  tadt  devotion  of  one^  self  to  a 
fife  <tf  puirity  and  abatinenoe  irom  worldly 
'  p&easHrea,  and  a  premise  of  obedienoe  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  inslitu- 
lion.  These  vows  were  introduced  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  Bt  Benedict  It  may 
be  chiefly  aaeribed  to  his  strict  and  juh 
dkaotts  regulations,  first  established  in  a 
flKNMBteiy  fbanded  by  him  at  Monte  Casi* 
no,  near  Naplee,  in  599,  and  aftetwards 
inttodoced  into  aH  the  monaateriee  of  the 
"West,  that  these  houses  now  became  the 
dweUings  of  piety,  industry  and  temped- 
ance,  ami  the  refuge  of  learning,  driven  to 
them  for  sbeher  from  the  trMd>lea  of  the 
time&  Afissionariea  were  sent  out  firom 
them;  desaito  and  aohtudes  were  made 
habitable  by  industrioua  monks;  andym 
premotinff  the  progress  of  agricukinre 
aad  civiSnag  the  German  and  ScUvo^ 
nian  nations,  they  certainly  rendered  great 
•ervioes  to  the  worid,  fiotn  the  sixth  cen* 
tury  to  the  nittth»  But  it  nnist  be  admits 
ted  diat  thssaiaetitutiona,  so  usefiil  in  the 
dbrk  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their 
character,  to  a  greitt  degree,  as  tlMir 
wealth  and  iafluenoe  increased.  Idleness 
and  hixnrt  crept  within  their  waHs^ 
together  with  all  the  vioca  of  the  wodd, 
and  thtiir  decay  H*^"^  ineyiiahii^  when^ 


hyaeostomflwtintrudneedbytfaeFnMfc 
iah  kjn^  and  afterwards  imilaied  by  oth^ 
er  priscea,  ^beatewing  mui—iisifls  upon 
the  Bohih^  for  the  mke  of  their  income, 
they  oaoBd  under  the  care  of  lay  ahbota  or 
saperiors^  who,  thinkkig  onhr  of  the  en- 
jovment  of  the  revenue  which  they  ^fehU 
ed,  did  noising  to  maintain  disoipftne 
ansong  the  monks  and  nuns^  <isiiy  be*- 
coming  mere  irregular,  and  when  they 
'  were  robbed  and  oppressed,  or  left  wholly 
to  their  own  goveirament  (in  conaeqaenoe 
of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  had 
obtained)  by  the  btshopa,  who  were  orig- 
inally their  overseers,  but  had  now  knt 
tfadrfondnesaforamonastielife.  A  fow 
only,  by  means  of  the  convent  sohoolB 
(fovinded  by  Charlemagne,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  dergy),  aa,  forinsianee,  thooa 
at  Tottfli,  Lyona^  Cokigne,  Trevea,  Fulda, 
OsnabffAck,  PaderiMm,  Wdtzboig,  ^^ 
matmained  their  character  for  usefiilness 
and  respettabUity  tiU  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  monastery  at  Clugay,  in 
Burgundy,  first  led  the  war  to  the  re* 
form,  so  generelly  acknowledged  to  be 
neceesary.  This  was  founded-in  the  year 
9K\  and  was  governed  1^  the  rales  of&L 
Benedict^  with  additional  regidstionB  of  a 
still  more  rigid  ohanicten    A  ooneidenifaie 


number  of  monasteries  in  Fmnce,  Spain, 

nnv,  were  reformea  on 

this' models  vrhile  otheri  gave  to  the  Bene- 


Italy  and  GemMnv,  were 


dictine  rules  a  new  form,  and  founded,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eentutiee,  several 
ordeia  with  affiliated  monaaceries,  whiehi 
as  faranchea  of  the  old  Benedictine  ordeiv 
eompoeed  ao  many  monasdo  oomtnunitiei^ 
closely  united  by  a  proud  and  jealous 
spirit  of  confisderation.  With  the  reputa- 
tion of  renewed  sanctity,  the  motuisieriss 
aoquhed  new  infiuenee  and  new  poaoos 
sions.  Many  of  diem  (*  exempt  monas- 
teries") released  tbemaelves  from  all  so- 
perintendina  authority,  e3R>e|yt  that  of  the 
po|ie  himsell^  and  acquired  great  wealth 
m  the  time  of  the  cruaadea,  vrhen  thoae 
who  adventured  upon  these  expedttioep 
left  them  tbshr  estates  In  trust  till  their 
return,  or  even  the  reversion  of  them  in 
caseof  tbeh*  death  abroad*  The  privilege 
of  Inviolability,  which  had  been  granted, 
by  eommon  consent,  to  aH  monaade  esiab- 
fishments,  during  the  feuds  of  the  middle 
ages,  hadinduowi  many,  vriio  could  find 
no  beOar  secority  for  their  propetCy,  in 
those  days  of  rapine  aad  violence,  u>  place 
it  under  their  protection*  In  thia  manner 
it  happened  that,  as  the  «eal  for  reforma- 
tion abated,  and  their  influence  was  con- 
firmed, new  abnaea  aprung  up  In  these 
1}  andy  aa  tba  aniiariy  of 
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tkurfl^Mtu^ifBdmapefa^  lords  WB§  le»- 
Btoed  by  ntimeroiiB  exemptions,  and  was 
of  little  afvil,  when  onpoeed  by  the  eeos' 
biosiloa  of  poweifol  religioiia  onleiBy  who 
had  acquiM  great  atraogth  ui  aE  the 
oooDtries  of  Ei«xipe,>from  the  prolectioft 
of  the  fiopefl^  the  chanMster  of  eaeh  omib* 
aatery  came,  at  last,  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  diat  of  the  abbot  who  waa  at  ita 
bead.  The  nianber  of  oionaateriea  wa» 
much  diminished  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
inotion,  when  the  laeh  estates  of  the  estal»- 
liahmeota  vvyeh  were  deserted  by  the 
monks  and  nwas,  in  Protsstant  slates^ 
were  in  part  if>pffopriated  by  tbeaoverelgn 
tfr  his  own.  use^  and  partly  deivoted  to  ti^ 
IbwMttBg  aad  supporting  of  institutions 
fmt  the  purposes  of  edncatkm,  or  trans- 
ftnod  to  umveruties  and  acadwniee,  wera 
bestoired  as  tewarda  upon  deaenring  eo- 
dssiast^es  (as  was  the  eass  with  the  ab- 
hays  m  Lower  Saxony  and  Wnrtembui^), 
OS  were  employed  fortbe  anpfiort  of  noble 
ladies  uatii  liiey  married,  as  in  Hesse, 
UalM^  Meddenbuig,  &e*  (For  the 
supMession  of  the  monasteries  in  Engr 
kad,  onder  Henry  VUi,  me  Hamf  VUl, 
toL  tL,  p.  255.]  In  Catholic  countnesy 
iisy  retained  their  origin^  constitiiiioii 
ill  the  18lh  centuiy;  but,  from  the  influ** 
once  of  the  spirit  of  the  aoe,  they  sunk  in 
the  public  eatimadon,  and  were  obliged^ 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
la  many  rsstriotioBS,  imposed  upon  them 
1^  Catholic  princea,  or  to  porchase  im- 
munity at  a  hiffh  price*  The  benefits 
whic^  they  had  nimerly  oonferred  upon 
the  worki,  as  the  preservers  of  literary 
tVMSttres;  ss  plaeesof  reAi^  for  the  poor 
sndilM  persecuted ;  as  institulioBs  fyr  the 
aduealion  of  youth ;  as  places  of  retn^ 
ment  for  pemons  of  disdnctk>n  who  bad 
outlived  meir  useftdness,  or  were  weaiy 
of  the  woHd ;  as  schook  for  the  laM  cor« 
reotfon  and  improvemeBt  of  anrii^  OMm- 
hMSof the  humon  fomUy,— amieared  nnim^ 
Bonant  m  the  ^ea  of  poKilcsana  and  phi- 
losophen,  when  compared  with  their  in- 
icHioua  efi^  upon  the  increase  of  popi»* 
lation  by  their  encouragement  of  celibacy ; 
Upon  the  pubyo  wellM,  by  their  kioes- 
aant  graspmg  at  the  estates  of  weahbr 
persoBfl^  who  had  eommicted  their  chiK 
^Km  to  their  care;  upon  industry,  by  the 
idleness  of  their  inhabitants;  and  upon 
pul^  morala,  by  the  sins  whk!ii  wera 
notorionsly  conwaittsd  within  theb  walk, 
in  ttds  ight  «Mre  monaslsrieB  regasded  by 
the  greater'  pcvtion  o£  eidi|^itsDed  roen, 
when,  in  1781,  the  houses  of  some  orden 
wero  wholly  ahoKriied  by  Joseph  II, 
*o0d  whioh  ho  snfibsed  to  vsniaiB  1 


liHMisd  to  a  cestaili  immher  of  ioafiaaes,  . 
and  cut  off  from  all  ootmexioB  with  any 
foreigB  authority.  In  Frtface,  the  aboli^ 
tioa  of  all  orders  and  maniMte^iea  was 
decreed,  in  179Q,  which  ejtam|)le  was  fol- 
kMired  by  aU  the  atalea  incorporated  with 
France,  as  weU  as  by  alltthe  other  Oatho^ 
lie  states  upon  the  oontineut  of  £iirope^ 
in  the  nineteenth  centnrjr  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  with  the  exoeptkm 
of  Austria,  Spain,  Fortugal,  Naplee,  Pb- 
laod  and  Russia.  This  measure  seeaas  to 
have  iKon  the  lesuk  of  flnaneiai  cakiola-^ 
tiou  rather  than  the  diclaftB  of  isue  h«i- 
mamty.  In  Prussia,  provisisn  was  mado 
for  the  monks  who  wera  dispossessed  ^ 
and,  after  Joaeph^  oaample^  me  weakb 
obtained  by  secularizmg  the  monaste- 
ries was  appropriaSsd  to  thO'  support  of 
churches  and  sdiools;  bm  where  thfr 
French  system  prevailed,  theaa  eetsSBB 
w«e  thrown  into  the  public  treastiry* 
Late  events  have  mmA  ioqpiOTed  their 
eonditioB  in  Itahri  and  Pius  VII,  in  hIs: 
eoncordate  with  Franoe,  Bavaria  and  N& 
plea,  made  provisk>n  for  the  mainienanc# 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  new  ones  in  tlrase  countries.  In 
Austria,  many  monssieries  have  bean  suf- 
foted  to  become  eatinot.  Not  a  fow  of 
these  institutions  render  themselves  usefiiL 
by  the  instruction  of  youth,  especially  of 
the  fomale  aex,  andby  taking  core  of  tim 
sRk.  (Fot  the  nrarnastio  vows,  see  the 
next  article ;  for  ftnther  informatioB,  see 

Monastic  Vows  are  three  in  nmnfaer) 
poverty,  chasti^  and  obedience.  Tba 
vow  of  poverty  preventa  tbe  monks  from 
faokling  say  property  individualiy ;  mo- 
naateries,  however,  may  hold  corporalo 
property;  fortheRomaiBCatfaolic  church 
makee  a  disihMtite  beciPe^  the  bi^ 
higher  and  highest  degvees  of  povotyi 
in  the  fom  cose,  a  monanlei^  may  pos- 
sess porticos  of  real  astata,  yet  not  more 
than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Cnr* 
melkes  ami  Angustlnea^  hi  the  second, 
a  monastery  cannot  hokl  any  real  estate^ 
but  only  personal  property;  as  bookA, 
dresses,  simpltes  of  food  and  drink,  rents, 
Ate.;  as  die  Dominieans. «  The  thini 
pennits  neither  the  holding  of  real  nor 
of  personal  ptopertr;  asis  thocasowitli 
die  Frsnoiscaiis, and  espoctaOy  ^ Capupi 
ohins.  The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an 
enthre  ahsdnenco  Ikom  fomiliflir  inMK 
course  Willi  the  other  sex;  and  thotof 
obedience,  eotire  compliance  with  the 
rales  of  the  oiHsiv  and  the  eommanda  of 
the  superior. 

IHoBBOMOykna.  (Soo  Amctt^  Jmm.) 
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MoircoHTOtTR ;  a  vfflago  of  Franee,  m 
Vienne,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  W. 
of  Poictiers.  Henry  lily  wben<  diike  of 
Anjou,  defeated  Coligny  here  in  1569. 
(QeeCoHgn^,) 

MoHDAT  (moon  and  A^;  Saxon  Mo- 
tMnuter;  Crerman  MorUag^^  Latm  kuuB 
dks;  all  of  the  same  sigQification) ;  the 
second  day  of  our  week,  formerly  sacred 
to  the  moon.    (See  WteL) 

Moin>AT,PLOiT«H.  {SeePioHghMmdmf). 

MOffiM>vi,  a  city  in  the  Sarainian  ter- 
ritoriCM,  capita]  of  the  pnmuoe  of  the 
same  name,  in  Coni  (Cuneo),  thirty  miles 
south  of  Tinin;  a  bishop's  see;  popula- 
tion, 21,550.  It  is  ntuated  on  tlie  top  of 
a  steep  hiU,  and  surrouoded  bv  fortifica- 
tions. Among  the  public  buikUngs,  the 
principal  is  the  cathedral.  The  battle  of 
Mondovi,  sained  by  general  Bonaparte  in 
17%,  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
Piedmont. 

MoiTEMBAStA,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  called  in  t}ie  Eng^hsh  books  Mfdwp- 
no.  The  population  given  tmder  JUaJvo- 
tia  is  that  of  theplace  before  the  late  des- 
olating war.  The  present  population  is 
butm 

MoNBT ;  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
diaage  among  civilized  nations.  Money 
must  consist  of  a  material,  1.  which  has 
a  value  of  its  own ;  %  which  ovory  man 
is  willing  to  aocept  in  exchange  for  his 
property ;  3^  whose  value  is  readily  as- 
~  eertaiued.  If  this  material  is  moulded 
into  a  particular  ibrm,  and  stamped  with 
a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  ^at  it  is 
^propriated  expressly  to  the  excfaaag* 
mg  of  articles  having  value,  it  is  called 
manege  in  distinction  from  other  arti- 
cles which  have  value,  but  which  are 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
materials  of  which  itooney  is  made,  as 
well  as  the  coin,  are  menshandise,  like 
other  articles  that  are  bought  and  sold. 
Different  nations,  in  tho  early  periods  of 
tibeir  Goltivation,  have  chosen  lor  money 
differeat  materials,  all  having  more  or 
less  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities. 
All  nations  advanoed  in  trade  and  the 
arts,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially 
the  precious,  metals ;  for,  1.  diey  derive 
value  firom  the  smallness  of  their  quanti- 
lies,  compared  with  the  demand  for  them 
in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts.  % 
They  are  very  little  subject  to  cornosion 
and  destrtiction  by  use.  3.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  division,  and  may  be 
used  in  small  quantities  or  masses.  4. 
They  are  easily  transported,  as  their 
transportation  to  any  distance  will  cost 
butii  small  part  of  their  value.    5,  The 


quaiitity  i»  increased  by  fahor.  The  ad* 
vantage  of  using^  die  precious  metala  for 
a  umversal  etirreiK^  is  still  gteater,  when 
it  is  not  left  for  every  priva»e  man  to  di- 
vide the  pieces  of  metal^  to  wdgfa  thenE^ 
and  ^  their  fineness,  but  fwrsons  are  ap- 
pointed tmder  the  authority  of  ^le  law, 
to 'decide  what  pieces  shaA^^  be  ctrculated 
as  money,  tostsimp  them  so  as  to  fix  their 
weight  4utd  fineneds,  and  to  fuinish  them 
with  the  sopefscripdon  of  the  authority 
bj^  which  th^  are  authorized.  Such 
pieces*  are  caUed  eotns  (q.  v.;  for  the 
process  of  coining,  sse  Afinl).  Instead  of 
money,  the  moichant  oflen  receives  a 
promissory  note  or  hiH :  this  substitute  m 
sometimes  improperly  teiiBed  mofisy. 
It  is  manifest  that  proonssory  notes  or 
bills  of  exchange  are  of :  the.  same  vdue 
with  the  real  money  only  while  they  can 
be  readily  exchanged  for  coin,  and  that 
they  must  lose  their  value  in  proportifiB 
as  the  credit  c^  those  who  issue  thein, 
sinks.  Tliii  is  true  of  all  iiaper  •  money 
(see  CitaiMingM^diMm)^  and  all  metallio 
HKHie^  whose  current ^  value  -*i  higher 
than  Its  real  xalue^  all  notes  or  booda 
taken  instead  of  money.  That  any  sort 
^  moaaey  may  be  received  for  its  real 
value,  or  that  which  it  represents,  and 
trade  foe  carried  on  by  meaiM  of  it,  it* 
is  neeessary.  that  its  value  should  be 
acknowledged  wherever  it  is  used.  ▲ 
distinction,  howeyer,  is  made  between 
money  which  is  received  in  only  one 
trading'pUce  or  small  circle,  issued,  in 
time  Of  peculiar  necessity,  denominated 
fafteos,  &c,  also  cuius  current  in^ooly 
one  country,  and  money  which  is  .every 
where  acknowledged  and  received,  suoa 
as  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  •certain 
weight  and  fineness,  also  l^utch  ducat% 
Sjpsaish  dollars.  The  exchangeable  value 
of  gokl  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  depends,  in  the  first  i^ace, 
on  their  plenty  or  scarceness,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  supplied  in  eoropan- 
son  with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  which 
there  is  a  demand ;  and,  in  die  second 
place,  upon  the  labor  necessary  in  extract- 
ing the  ore  fix>m  the  mines,  and  sefining 
it*  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  assumed, 
that  i^  takinj^  the  ag|;regato  of  silver  minee^ 
and  that  of  uon  rames^  the  expense,  that 
is,  the  labor,  including  tlie  use  of  machine- 
ry, necessary  to  extract  a.4)ound  of  silver 
fixim  the  ore,  and  refine  it,  is  twenty  times 
the  expense,  or  labor,  of  smeltaog,  forffing 
and  refining  a  pound  of  iron,silvei;  wiU  hi 
worth  twentytimesas  much  as  iron.  The 
comparative  value  of  gdd  and  silver  will 
d^iMid  upon  the.  same  causes  as  .thk  of 
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•Wwr  coaipamd  witb  iron*  tfiia^  or  thk 
la  the  U«  states,  the  vidue  or  gold^  com- 
pared to  that  of  silver  i»  aa  J5^  to  1 :  in 
£ngtafld,^lS>^  to  1 ;  in Franee, as  15j^9 
t6  1 ;  and  in  Geneva,  as  15fj-  to  1.  The 
eomnarative  value  is  necessarily  very 
nearly  the  same  aH  over  the  world,  sinde 
^ch  metal  costs  but  a  trifle  fbr  trannport- 
atmn,  and  both  are  articles  of  value  every- 
virtiere.  *  The  quantities  of  gold,  in  its  va- 
rious fbrrn^  of  coin  and  i»ufiion  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  bars,  plate,  &c.,  has 
been  estimated  to  be  10,000,000  of  pounds, 
troy  weight  A  scarcity  of  money  can 
occur  only  when,  1.  the  material  of  which 
it  is  matiuibetured  is  deficient,  or,  2.  when 
those  Who  are  in  want  of  it  have  nothing 
Vo  give  in  exchange  to  its  possessors.  In 
the  last  case,  there  la  no  real  deficiency  of 
money,  fbr  there  are  individuals  who,  by 
Ifae  tenns  of  the  supposition,  possess  the 
money:  there  is  only  a  deficient  demand 
Ibr  goods  on  hand,  and  those  only  are  in 
want  of  money  who  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  these  goods.  Scarcity  of  money,  there- 
fore, is'only  a  refative  expression ;  i.  e.  there 
•re  certain  places  or  fiersons  without  mon- 
ey to  obtain  certain  articles  which  they  de- 
sire to  possess.  A II  mechanics,  artisans  and 
manufacturers  want  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  whidi  tlwjy  con- 
sume, and  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  hiborers. 
Merchants  need  money  to  pay  mannflrc- 
turers  and  producer^  for  their  goods,  ard 
to  transport  them  where  they  are  wanted 
and  the  last  consunrier  needs  it  to  gii^e  in 
exchange  for  ^liai  he  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
fcc.,  to  the  dealer  of  whom  he  procures 
the  requisite  articles  Now,  if  any  otre  of 
these  classes  has  not  the  money  required 
fbr  any  of  those  purposes,  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  money  fur  that  class  of  individuals. 
In  these  and  similar' cases^  the  scarcity  of' 
money  does  not  suppo^  a  real  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  a  deficienry  of  corned 
metals.  The  scarcity  arisen  from  the 
want  of  industry,  or  means,  iu  any  class 
of  citizens,  to  procure  the  nrjoney  in  circu* 
lation,  or  fiioim  their  industry  being  direct- 
ed to  the  production  of  such  articles  a^ 
there  is  no  present  demand  for  mtiong  the 
actual  possessors  of  money ;  as  when,  for 
instance,  in  grain-growing  countries,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  purchasers  of  the  grain 
produced,  there  not  being  consumels 
enough  of  the  grain,  who  can  obtahi  or 
produce  desil^able  'articles  in  exchange  for 
k.  -  In  such  a  case,  the  producefs  of  grain 
esa  obtain  money  only  by  exportation  of 
the  article  to  foreign  ports.  And  if  it 
-  /lappens  that  the  foreign  lands  to  which  it 
•  expoiiibd  txtf  amidy  inoridtd  with 


grun.ftom  •om^.otlier  qmner.h  wiU  re 
main  unsold — not  because  there  is  no 
money,  but  because  there  is  no  motive  to 
induce  its  possessors  to  part  with  it  for 
grain.  In  places  where  manufactures  of 
any  kind  prosper^  a  certain  quantity  of' 
money  is  required  to  provide  the  materi- 
als. TbiS'  sum  is  easily  ascertained,  ae- 
cording,  to  a  certain  average,  and  there  ia 
no  scarcity  of  money  for  these  purposes^ 
as  long  as  this  sum  is  on  hand.  But  whea 
the  manufacture  is  increased,  by  theop^ 
eratiou  of  particular  circjutnstanees^  and 
the  place  produces  m9re  goods  than  com- 
mon upon  this  account,  a  scarcity  of 
money  may  easily  occur  among  those  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  business.  If  now 
these  persons  possess  goods  or  credit,  they 
make  use  of  both  to  obtain  the  money  re- 
quired from  otlier  parts  ^  which  will  de  - 
pend,  again,  upon  their  being  able  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  transporting  their  goods, 
or  to  give  to  the  iiolders  of  money  a  high-» 
er  interest  than  they  can  elsewhere  obtain* 
Money,  in  these  cases,  becomes  of  more 
value  m  tliese  places  than  in  those  whera 
it  is  not  so  much  in  demand ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, from  this,  that  money  will  leave  the 
places  where  it  is  plenty  to  seek  those 
where,  from  the  want,  of  it,  more  will  be 
paid  for  its  use  y  and,  in  this  manner,  a 
scarcity  of  money  will  work  its  own  cure. 
Money  is  profitable  to  any  country  only 
by  means  of  its  circulation  (q.v.] ;  for  cir- 
cuUiliou  makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated c^use  of  tlie  production  of  new 
portions  of  property ;  aud^on  this  account, 
a  \cxy  small  sum  of  money,  vKhich  is  in 
constaut  circulatign,  is  of  far  more  benefit 
to  a  country  than  the  possession  of  the 
largest  sums  which  remain  locked  up,  and 
do  not  chungQ  owners.  A  great  quantity 
of  money,  thei;;eforE,  is  of  no  service  to  a 
country,  m\km  tlie^e  are  desirable  things 
in  tliat  couutry,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
il  is  to  he  paid,  and  thus  tmusferred  from 
one  to  another.  When,  tiierefbre,  mom 
money  ^ows  into  any  country  than  will 
pay  fbr  what  the  country  actually  pro- 
duces, money  becomes  of  le^  vahie,  and 
the  money  price  of  merchandise  %reater« 
In  this  case,  it  is  k>etter  to  procure  the 
goods  from  countries  where  their  money 
price  is  less*  The  money  wiU  thus  be 
exported  again,  and  procure  a  return  of 
eheap  goods  in  its  phiee.  fiut,  by  this 
process^  the  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
)atH>n  are  injured,  and  those  only  receive 
profit  who  moke  these  exchangee  of  money, 
for  foreign  goods.  The  laboring  classee 
therefcJre  experience  a  scarcity  of  money, 
beteose  the  aiticlBe  ivhick  they  predifoe 
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do  DOC  commiiMl  «  m^  eale^  Ih  tnitf 
maimer^  aU  the  gold  and  stiver  obtained 
by  Sfmin  aod  Pottufal  from  South  Ameiw 
m  paflB(»d  into  ibieign  coaafries  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  noeessutea;  I'be  only 
true  meansytheB,  to  reind^  and  to  prevent 
permanently  »  acarcify  of  money,  is  l» 
improve  the  stale  of  domestio  and  internal 
induetry ;  and  their  opinion  is  whoUy  des- 
tiluCe  of  fonndation,  vi^ho  believe  diat  fr 
mere  plenty  t>f  money  is  sufiicient  fo  de- 
velope  a  h^thy  Btate  of  domestie  indtn** 
tiy ;  for  the  money  does  not  produee  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.  And 
nk>ney  will  not  stay  in  a  eountiy  that 
does  not  contain  goods  upon  v^hich 
it  may  be  expended,  hut  it  seeks  those 
countries  which  produce  the  objects  of 
desire.  The  worst  ef  all  means  of  sop- 
]^in^  a  scarcity  of  money  is  the  muki* 
phcation  of  those  things  (as^  paper  of  all 
kinds)  by  which  it  isjepresented,  or  which 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  it;  fbr  these 
oirculating  media  are  onW  worth  so  much 
as^can  be  obtained  in  real  value  for  them, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country,  p^ventin|[  those  who  desire 
it  firom  exchanging  their  money  fbr  them, 
the  value  of  this  paper  medium  fhUs. 
at  once,  and  often  to  such  a  pitch  that  a 
miMion  of  these  dollars  shall  not  be  enough 
far  the  purchase  of  one  silver  dottar.  Nor 
does  it  help  the  case  to  base  the  vahie  of 
this  money  upon  any  thing  else  thikn  the 
precious  metals ;  for,  if  their  value  is  ex- 
presBed  in  anr  article  not  so  easily  dispos* 
ed  of  as  gold  or  silver,  as  grain,  for  in- 
atance,  these  bills  fbr  sprain  are  worth  na 
more  than  the  gndn  itself;  and^  if  gndn 
Alls  in  vahie,  these  grain-biUs  must  of 
necessity  sink  with  them  f  and,  if  the  grain 
cannot  be  used  as  a  m^ms  of  payment^ 
then  they  lose  their  value  ahogetber.  A 
drculatiog  medium  fixed  upon  so  inse- 
cure a  bams  can  never  take  the  place  of 
real  gold  and  silver.  The  tmth  of  all 
these  remarits  is  strikingly  iUustrated  by 
the  history  of  the  continental  paper  issued 
by  the  American  congren,  during  the  rev- 
olution,, and  by  timt  of  die  celebrated 
French^  assignati,  which,  resting*  upon 
the  credh  of  a  people  without  money,  and 
without  means  or  goctiog  it,  were  soon* 
Ibynd  to  be  of  little  worth,  or  of  none  ac 
all  Nop  is  tfaas  contradicted  hfy  the  ftct 
that  the  paper  of  the  ban^  of  England  ro« 
mained  good  during  the  stoppage  of  spe- 
oie  payntients;  fbr  the  wealth  and  die 
productiveneas  of  that  nation  are  to  great 
as  to  vender  all  transactions  safe  in  any 
paper  authorised  W  its  government;  and 
Ibat  wei^tii  apd  v^mArj  combiped  plaoa 


it  m  a  situation  so  wt  removed  fiiom  mo4 
countiies,  that  it  only  forms,  in  tins  ro^ 
i|)ect,  a*  fiar  exception  tn  a  geoetal  law. 
Mrtu^StmtdUrdqf.  {S^  SUmdanL) 
MoNOB,,  Ga^Mur,!  a  eefebcsie^  mayhem** 
tician  and  notusal  philoaopher,  born  at 
Beaune,  in  1746,  stiidied  ia  the  oollegefi 
of-  the  fathers  of  the  esatory  at  fieatuie 
and  Lyons  with  snch  suecess.  that  he  be-* 
came  a  teaclier  at  the  ^ge  of  sixteen.  H» 
was  aAerwaids  em^idlpyed  at  the  militaigF 
school  ef  M^zi^res,  where  he  assiated  Boa- 
sut,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a& 
terwarda  Ndlet,  prefeaser  of  physical 
whom  he  succeeded.  In  1780,  he  renov- 
ed  to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  i&lD  tb« 
acadomy  of  scienees^  and  beeame  the  co^' 
adjutor  of  Bossut,  in  e  eoniae  ef  leetnrss 
on  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  H* 
quitted  M^zi^res  entirely  in  1783,  en  being 
ap|H>inted  examiner  of  the  maoae^  whe» 
M  composed  a  Treatise  en  Statics,  aAar- 
wardsiised  for  the  polytechnic  sohool.  la 
1789,  hke  other  fiiiendsef  freedom,  Mooge 
indulged  in  expectations  ef  the  fennei»> 
tion  of  France.  Through  the  influence 
of  Condorcet,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
marine,  in  17^  and  he  held,  at  the  aame 
time,  the  peixfelio  of  minister  of  waxy 
during  the  absence  of  geoeittl-  Servan  with 
the  army.  He  thus  becaoie  a  member  of 
the  executive  counoii  of  government,  i» 
which  capaoi^  he  signed  the  order  fer  th« . 
execution  of  Louis  XVL  Shottly  after, 
herengned  hia  fbnotions,  in  conBe<)neBC« 
of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  persecu* 
tion  ef  the  ruling  party  of  the  Jaeofains^ 
against  which  he  suecessfidly  defended 
htmsel£  He  was  then  employed,  together 
with  other  men  of  science,  in  improving 
the  manufaotuve  of  gunpowder,  and  other- 
wise alimenting  the  mditaiy  reaoarees  ef 
tlie  country.  The  Normai  school  waa 
fbunded,  vmh  which  Mooge  became  eon- 
neeted ;  and  he  then  puhhahed  hisC^ssi^- 
trie  d€9€riptwei  one  of^his  principal  winter 
Together  with  Berthoilet  n^  Guytoit 
Morveau,  be  principally  contributed  to  die 
establishment  of  the  polytechnic  achool  | 
afler  which,  in  1796,  he  was  commission- 
ed to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures 
ofait  and  science  feom  the  countries  con« 
euered  by  the  Ffenoh ;  and  the  lalK»s  of 
iSfonge  and  his  colleagues  save  rise  to  the 
splendid  assemblage  ^woras  of  taste  and 
genhis,  which  for  a  time  omaifieoted  the 
halls^  of  the  Lonvre.  In  1796,  be  went 
with  Booapjute  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
min  employed  in  tifee  service  of  scieneot 
Cm  his  return  to  Fnmce,  he  resumed  fail 
Ihnctlons  as  professorat  the  p<dytechnlB 
adNx)!^  hifha  suooeasof  which  ha  flcaat^ 
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kMeiwtedhlimelC  TiMtfiaoltiiiMitwIildi 
hb  manifttted  n>  Bonapaite  led  u>  hw  be- 
ing «oiiuDated  ft  member  of  the  eenttle,  on 
the  fbraifttion  of  that  body,  Tbe  emperor 
beMowed  on  him  the  title  of  eovad  o/*Pe« 
iwfiMwi,  the  eemtorial  lordship  of  l^iege. 
made  him  gmad  cordon  of  the  legion  or 
konor,  ^ve  him  an  eetale  in  Westphalia, 
and,  a  Imie  before  he  aet  out  on  bis  Rus- 
aian  expedidon,  a  present  of  90(M)00 
.fiance.  The  fiJl  of  his  henefector  involir- 
ed  him  in  misformaes.  He  was  ezpeBed 
from  the  institute  in  1816»  one  of  his  sona- 
in-biw  was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  all  hia  employments.  His  fiu^ulties  be- 
came disordered,  and  he  died  July  28,18ia 
Jbesides  the  works  above  noticed,  Mooge 
iNibhshed  DttcHpiumikPAridefabriquer 
m  Ctmon$  (4to.),  and  .^^pii^Mtion  de 
VJkmtsn  h  la  GhmHrie  des  Surfaces  (4to.), 
■as  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
joathematical  and  physical  science.  His 
pupil  Dupin  has  pKuUisbed  an  Ei$ai  iU«- 
tmipu  twrluSemeuU  lu  Traxmmid' 
en^fiquudeMoft^^ 

MoNeuLS  ;  a  great  nation  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia,  which,  after  having  been,  at 
two  difiersnt  times  in  the  middle  ages,  dia* 
tinguisbed  for  its  conquest^  hi^  been 
aonk,  for  three  centuries  past  in  inactivity, 
and  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but 
by  name.  Tho  Monguk  have  been  fre- 
ouently  confounded  with  the  Tartan 
dwelling  in  South-western  Asia^  with 
whom»  bovirever,  they  have  nothmg  in 
common  but  a  nonmic  nKxle  of  life, 
and  an  irregular,  savage  method  of  wag- 
mg  war,  pillage  being  their  sole  object. 
They  di£»r  from  them  essentially,  bv  a 
dingy  complexioo,  small  eyes,  and  their 
corporeal  structure  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
tbeu:  language  and  manners.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, they  spread  their  conquests  and  dev- 
astations from  the  depths  of  Northern 
Asia  over  Russia,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  came  fiom  the  r^fions 
which  they  now,  in  part,  inhabit,  Mon- 
golia, north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  be- 
tween thepresent  Eastern  Tartary  and  Bu- 
eharia.  For  their  power  and  consequence 
they  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a 
single  extraordinary  individiml,  Genghis 
Khan  (q«v.),  who  having  been,  originally, 
OMfely  the  chief  of  a  single  Mongul  horde, 
compelled  the  other  hordes  to  submit  to 
his  power,  and  then,  in  1206,  conceived 
the  ooki  plan  of  conquerinff  the  whole 
earth.  In  a  short  time  he  subjugated  two 
great  Tartar  empues  m  the  east  and  west 
of  Asia,  destroyed  in  six  campaigns  the 
mighty  monarciiy  of  the  sultans  of  Cbow- 
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arcsmia,  who  yoignaq  < 
all  Per^  as  for  as  India,  and  during  the 
same  period  sent  pait  of  his  sobjeets^  un- 
der the  oomooand  of  his  eldest  son,  in 
1293,  to  devastate  Russia.  After  the 
death  ijf  Genghis  Khan,  in  1237,  bis  sons 
punued  his  conquests,  sufc^ucated  all 
China,  subverted  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad, 
and  made  the  Seljook  sultans  of  Iconium 
tributarv.  In  1237,  a  Mongul  army  again 
invaded  Russia,  conquered  Moscow,  and 
desolated  a  great  portion  of  the  country. 
Having  subjugated  Russia,,  the  Monguls 
enteved  Poland  in  1240,  burned  Cracow, 
and  advanced  in  Silesia  to  Liegnitz.  where 
they  conquered  Hemv,  duke  of  Breslau, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241.  But 
want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  countries  which  they  had  laid 
waste  with  fore  and  sword.  In  Germany, 
and  even  France,  where  the  former  inver- 
sions of  the  Huns  were  held  in  remem- 
brance, the  fear  of  them  was  so  ffreat,  that 
fosts  and  prayers  were  q>pointed  to  avert 
their  approach.  They  were  prevented 
ftom .  taking  advantage  of  the  general 
constemadon  to  extend,  their  conquests^ 
by  the  dispaites  which  arose  remeoting 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Khan  Octal,  the  immediate  suc« 
cesBor  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  empire  of 
the  Monculs  still  held  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  was  at  the 
summit  of  its  power.  At  that  time,  it  ex- 
tended fiom  the  Chinese  sea  and  from 
India,  for  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and 
to  the  fiontiers  of  Poland.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  great  khan  was  China  ;  the 
other  countries  were  governed  by  subor- 
dinate khans,  aD  of  whom  were  descended 
fiiom  Gen^^  and  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  neat  khan.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Monguls  were  the  Kapt-^ 
shaks,  who  lived  on  the  Wolga,  and  were 
the  scourges  of  Russia,  and  the  Dahaga* 
tais,  who  lived  between  the  river  Oxus 
and  Tartary.  But  this  division  of  the  em- 
pire among  several  petty  princes  was  the 
cause  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  ^wer 
and  consequence  of  the  Monguls  m  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy, various  hordes  of  this  nadon  were 
subjugated  or  destroy^  by  the  Russians, 
whose  conouerors  they  had  previously 
been.  In  Cnhm,  the  empuie  of  the  Mon- 
guls had  been  overturned,  in  1368,  by  a 
revolution.  But,  about  1360,  there  ap- 
peared a  second  formidable  wanior  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dshagatai,  Timurienk  (Tam- 
erlane, q.  v.),  called  also  dlmiu*  Beg.  He 
yna  of  obscure  descent,  but,  as  the  dynasty 
of  the  Monguls  of  Dshagatai  had  follen 
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Irrto  deefine,*  raised '  dirtiself  by  %\a  tflleiiYa 
imd  coortigie  to  the  8t>vfereignty  of  the 
whole  nation.  In  1389,  be  diose  the  city 
of  8afnarcand  ^r  the  seat  of  his  new 
government.  The  other  "MonKuf  tribe^ 
with  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  Hindostan, 
were  successively  subjn^ted  by  hi rn.  In 
1400,  he  attacked,  tn  mtoHa,  ^e  suhan 
Bajuzet  I,  "wlto  had  been  hitherto  victori- 
ous agahist  the  Christians  in  Eurape,  and 
before  whom  Constantinople  trembled. 
The  hatUe  of  Aticyra  ( Anguri),  1402,  was 
decided  against  BAjazet ;  he  suif^red  a 
total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner 
by  ^imur.  The  «tory  of  the  severity 
which  the  conqnejsor  is  said  to  have  used 
.towards  his  prisooir,  is  not  well  substan- 
tiated. For  a  tjixie,  the  Christian  |*)wer8 
were  thus  freed  from  a  fbrmidahie  enemy. 
AflerTiinur  had  conquered' and  desolatOT 
all  Natolia,he  di^d  on  an  expedition  to  Chi- 
na, March  19, 1405, 69  years  of  age.  After 
his  death,  the  monarchy  of  the  Monffuls 
was  divided  into  several  states.  Baber  (Ba- 
l^ur),  a  descendant  ofTimur,  founded,  in  In- 
dia, in  1519,  a  powedbl  monarchy,  which 
existed  till  tlie  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
rv,  as  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  (See 
Hindostdn.)  The  Mongul  tribes  ndw  in 
existence  five  paitly  under  EuSsiataJpart- 
ly  under  Chinese  dominion.  iTioSe 
which  remiun  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kap- 
tshaks  five  intermingled  with  the  Cal- 
mucks,  in  the  govemmetit  of 'Irkutsk  ; 
their  number,  with  that  df  the  Calniucks, 
is  estimated  at  300,000.  The  rest,  which 
are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  bat  are 
Rovemed  by  four  difterent  khans,  live  in 
Mongolia,  which  is  bounded  by  Tungusia, 
•  Chiua,  Little  Tartary  and  Siberia.  They 
all  prof^  the  reli^on  of  Fo  (q.  v.),  lead  a 
nomadic  life,  but,  by  means  of  caravans^ 
carry  on  some  trade  with  Russia,  in 
woollen  and  cotton  gootls  of  dicir  own 
jnanufucture.  (See  the  HisL  de$  MongxiU 
depuis  Tschin^uiZ'KIumJusqxCh  TKutour- 
Lane  (Paris,  1824),  and  Isaac  James 
Schmint's  excellent  Forschun^en  itu  Ge- 
hitteder  allern^  reHgidserij  poiilischen  und 
literar.  BUilunsgescL  der  Mongolm  und 
Tibeter  (St.  Peterabure,  1824).  Schmidt's 
German  translation  of  Ssanong  SsiBissen^s 
History  of  the  Eastern  Monguls,  accompa- 
nied with  ^  commentary,  and  with  the 
Mongul  original,  has  been  printed  at  Pe^ 
terSburg,,at  the  expense  ol  the  emijeror. 
Baber's  interesting  Memoirs,  wriUen  by 
himself,  have  been  translated  from  the 
Df>hagatai  Turkish  into  English  (London, 
1826),  by  Leyden  and  Erekine  with  an 
mtrodtiction,  very  important  for  ^e  histo- 
ly  of  the  Mongiik 


MomTEtm.  Nov.  ^4,  IWft,  a  Joomal 
was  commenced  at  Piaris,  the  OazdU  J^a- 
Uonaki  em  k  Memiteur  Unmrsel,  v^\tk 
>vd8  intended  to  give  an  account  Of  fbreign 
events,  but  more  especially  of  the  doings  of 
Che  national  aneraAjly,  andK)T)  the  71^  Ni- 
vose  of  the  year  VIII,  it  was  dedared  an 
official  paper.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
the  most  important,  arid  the  only  official^ 
journal  of  the  French  ^Vemment  Since 
Jan.  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped  the  title  €?«- 
tette  JVittioruUe,  and  retained  only  that  of 
ManiteurUnihtrgd,  The  occurrences  that 
took  place  between  1787'  and  the  openings 
of  the  national  assembly,  hav  J  been  snbse- 
qiiendy  added  iitanlmrodiictlon,  ;^ibli*hed 
hi  tlievearFV'(  Paris,  1  vol.,  fol.).  In  the 
year  IX  (Paris,  2  vols.,  fWio),  appeared  \>e 
Revolution  FVanpatse,  ou  Anahfst'  comj^tHt 
tt  impartitdt  du  Mormeur,  par  Ordtt  Cfcro- 
noloeiqut,  and  \n  the  fo11o>ting  year,  the 
ITcme  ^pfutbitique  da  Moniteur  ffikewise 
Sn^  vols.,  fol.),  bat  neither  of  which,  Unfor- 
tunately, comes  down  fcrther  than  the 
close  of  the  year  VII.  The  JWbiwtettr  ap- 
pears every  day  in  a  fetrge  fblio  sheet,  often 
accompanied  with,  supplements.  It  con- 
tains, in  the  two  diviaons  appropriated  to 
Ibreign  imd  doracBtic  news,  not  onl)p  the 
official  ordinances  and  documents  of  the 
govemttiem,  appointments,  removals  from 
office,  promotions,  &a,  with  notices  on 
the  arts,  Itteratnre  and  the  dran^  but  also 
feuch  political  information  as  the  govem- 
Xneiit  intends  shaD  be  regarded  in  Franco 
tis  officiaL  The  Moniteur  had  a  great  cir- 
cidatjon  in  France  and  Europe  generally, 
and  also  in  America,  duringthe  revohmoo. 
Entire  sets  are  rare.  -The  years  VII  and 
Vril  (1798—1800)  in  prirticulnr,  of  which 
a  smaller  impression  was  made,  are  often 
wanting.  Amon^  the  daily  papers  of  mod- 
em times,  the  MofiHeur  maintains  a  melan- 
choly celebrity.  It  has  exhibited,  in  the 
Same  nation,  the  picture  of  the  most  un- 
bridled popular  rage,  and  of  oppn^ftsive 
monarchical  despotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  irriportant  collections  of  jpublic  doc- 
uments for  the  historian  6f  the  great 
changes  In  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution. 

AloNiTOR  ;  a  genus  of  lai^  lizards, 
which  have  teeth  m  both  jaws,  and  none 
bn  the  palate:  most  of  them  have  the  tail 
compressed  lalemlly:  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  f)opularl)dief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  apprbach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  Th^^y 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  HioBi^ 
and  die  fossil  remains  6f  specie?  iBildt 
larger  liian  any  now  existing  have  "Bote 
^[iscovered  in  yarious'^laces  i 
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ioNK,  Qeorge,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an 
Eo^tah  military  officer,  distinguisbed  in 
bialory  for  tbe  prominent  port  he  acted  in 
thefeetocation  of  Cbarlea  11,  was  the  eon 
of  air  Tbonias  Monk.  Ue  was  bom  Dec. 
%,  1008.  Emennff  into  tbe  amiy  at  an 
aarly  age,  he  aemd  under  flir  Richard 
GrenTiUe,  in  an  ezpiedition  to  Spain,  and 
in  1630,  went  to  tbe  Netberlands,  where 
be  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He 
waaencaofAl  in  tbe  unfortunate  expedi^ 
tion  ot  Cbariea  1  affaiaat  tbe  Scots  in 
1639,  at  whieh  period  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenttOt-coloneL  On  tbe  rebellion  takiuff 
place  Bi  Ireland,  be  was  sent  thither,  and 
bi»aervicea  were  rewarded  with  tbe  port 
of  governor  of  Dublin.  Hostilities  occur- 
ling  between  tbe  king  and  tbe  parliament, 
oolonel  Monk  brought  over  his  regiment 
to  bis  majesty's  assisumce.  He  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  in  the  Irish  brigade  ( 
and,  being  employed  at  the  siege  of  Nant- 
wick,  was  made  a  prnpner,  and  commit- 
ted to  custo<iy  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  devoted  bis  leisure  to  writing,  and 
eompoeed  Obaervations  on  Military  and 
Pt^cai  Affiura,  published  not  k>ng  after 
his  death.  Having  been  detakied  about 
three  years  bi  confmement,  he  accepted  a 
commission  from  tbe  parliatTient,  on  con- 
dition of  bekig  employed  only  asainst  the 
Irish  insurgents.  He  distingutshed  him- 
self repeatedly  in  this  service;  but,  having 
ttuide  a  treaty  with  tbe  Catholic  cblefiaiu 
O^Neal,  which  gaveoflfenceto  the  Entflish 
parliamentary  government,  he  resigned  bis 
command,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  A^^ 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  royal  par^, 
Monk  was  employed  with  Cromwell  m 
Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.  His  coadjutor  retuminff  to  Eng- 
land, be  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  com^ 
mand.  War  taking  place  with  the  Dutch 
republic,  he  engaged  in  tbe  naval  service, 
and,  together  with  admirals  Blake  and 
Dean,  commanded  in  two  engagements, 
.  hi  which  they  triumphed  over  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  the  famous  Van  Tromp. 
On  the  reestablish  ment  of  peace,  Monk  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  army,  he  maintained  the  au- 
thority of  Cromwell  in  that  country.  On 
the  decease  of  the  protector,  the  resigna- 
tion of  power  by  hw  son,  and  the  contest 
of  parties  which  subsequently  took  place, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding 
situation  which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the 
lepublicaBS,  and  {Momote  the  recall  and 


i«flieiatiofi  <^f  tbe  SAtait  ftmily  to  tbe 
throne,  in  the  person  of  Cbaries  II.  Tbe 
dukedom  of  Albemarle,  tbe  order  of  the 
gaKer,  and  tba  offioe  of  privy-eounsellon 
rewarded  tbe  loyalty  of  the  restorer  of 
Cbaries  II.  During  the  Dutch  war.  Monk 
was  again  employ^  in  the  naval  servicOy 
and  in  1666  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  comr 
manded  by  bis  former  antagonist.  Van 
Tromp,  and  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  died 
January  3, 1670,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster-abbey. He  was  married  to  a 
woman  in  low  Hie,  who  maintained  a  com 
plete  ascendency  over  him. 

Monkey  (sitim^  Linn.).  Tbe  inonkey 
tribe  ibrms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
great  order  oi^  fnutdrvmanOf  and,  in  addition 
to  bands  on  all  the  extremities,  with  long 
and  flexible  Angers  and  opposable  thumbs, 
they  generally  fioasess  also  tbe  following 
characteristics : — The  incisor  teeth  are  four 
in  each  jaw,  and  their  uioiors  resemble 
those  of  man :  these  are  flye  in  number  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  monkeys  o^ 
the  old  continent,  and  in  one  tribe  of  the 
new;  the  remainder  of  the  American  spe^ 
cies  have  a  sixth.  The  canines  vary  in 
size,  from  a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling 
projection  beyond  their  other  teeth.  The 
nails  of  all  their  Angers,  as  weD  as 
those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  fla.^ 
and  expanded.  The  head  is  subject  to 
great  variations,  in  some  approachmg  the 
human  in  form,  and  passing  through  every 
intermediate  gradation,  till  it  becomes  as 
flat  as  that  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  their 
organs  there  is  none  which  exhibits  so  re- 
markable a  discrepancy  a^  the  tail :  this  is 
wholly  wanting  in  some ;  fonns  a  mere  ru- 
diment in  others;  is  short  and  taperinffin 
a  third  group ;  moderately  long  and  cylin- 
drical in  a  fourth;  in  a  fiflh,  extremely 
long,  and  covered  with  hair ;  whilst,  agaim 
in  another  group,  it  is  long,  denuded  of 
hair  beneaui  and  at  tip,  and  prehensile. 
On  these  characters  naturalists  nave  made 
several  classiflcations  of  them,  each  dif* 
ferin^  from  the  other  as  to  the  value  of 
certam  distinctions.  The  following  is 
that  given  bv  Cuvier,  m  tbe  last  edition  of 
bis  Mkgnt  Amnud ; — 

SIMIiE, 

I.  Sabgenus.    Apes  proper,  or  of  the  an* 
cient  continent. 

1.  Sobdivifion.  Orangs.  Simtty  Erzl.  Piik^ 

cHSf  Gaofl*. 

2.  **  GibboDS.    HilobaU$,liig. 

3.  ««  Goenona.    Monkeys.   Cat- 

copithecus^  Erxl. 

4.  "  Seinnopithecvsy  F.  Cuvier.    ' 

5.  '*  Macaques.   i¥acac««. 
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a  SobdiTkion*  Mafots.    Imttm,  F.  CwrMff. 

7.  "  CvnocephuluSy  Cuvier. 

8.  "  MandriU. 

II.  SabgeiiQi. 
1.  Division. 

1.  Subdivision . 

2.  " 

3.  « 

4.  *' 


Apes  of  the  new  eontineat. 

SapajooB. 

Mycetes, 'llig.  Howling  apes. 
Melts,  (reoff.  ^ 

BrachyteUSy  Spix. 
Soffothrix,    Gooff.      GAstri- 
margu3y  Spix. 
&  (^  06m,  Oeoft. 

2.  Division.    Sakis. 

1.  Subdivision.  BraJiiuruA,  Spix.  * 

2.  "  CaUiihriXy  Geoff. 

3.  "  J^octhora,  F.  Cuvier. 

But  although  thus  diversified  in  tlieir 
forms,  they  alt  possess  some  general  char- 
acteristics. They  are  al!  mischievous, 
filthy,  lascivious  and  thievish.  Thev  di 
employ  their  fore-feet  as  hands.  When 
injured  or  offended,  they  use  threatening 
gestures^  chatter  their  teeth ;  and  when 
pleased,  appear  to  laugh.  The  dispositions 
of  many  of  the  species  are  extremely  per- 
verse, whilst  others  are  so  mild  and  tracta- 
ble as  to  be  readily  tamed  and  taught  a 
variety  of  tricks.  They  are  all  fond  of 
hundngfor  vermin,  both  in  their  own  fur 
and  in  that  of  their  companions,  possess  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  feeling,  and  are  able 
to  leap  with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to 
tree,  ^ost  of  the  species  are  gregarious, 
associating  in  large  troops ;  but  each  troop 
is  invariably  formed  of  the  same  species. 
The  monkeys  proper  are  the  most  lively 
and  active,  their  prehensile  tail  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  an  additional  hand. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  monkeys  were 
made  objects  of  worship,  and. magnifi- 
cent temples  erected  to  their  honor. 
When  the  Portuguese  plundered  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  they  found,  in  one  of  the 
temples  dedicated  to  these  animals,  a 
Bmall  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth 
of  a  monkey.  This  was  held  m  such  es- 
timation by  the  natives,  tliat  they  offered 
700,000  ducats  to  redeem  it  The  viceroy, 
however,  ordered  it  to  be  burnt  Som^ 
years  afterwards,  however,  a  Portuguese 
having  obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended 
that  he  had  recovered  the  old  one,  which 
80  rejoiced  the  priests,  that  they  purchased 
it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceeding  50,000 
dollars.  (See  .^^  Baboon,  Onmg  (Hang,) 
MoifMOOTH  ;  a  town  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  noted  for  the  battle 
between  the  British  troops  under  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  genend 
Washington,  /une  28,  1778.  Different 
divisions  of  Uie  American  army  were  com- 


iiiiiid«dfagrLee»] 

Stewart  and  Scott,  ^iie  number  of  each 
arqaiy  apnears  to  have  bees  about  11,00U. 
The  battle  commenced  hue  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  continued  until  dark.  During 
the  night,  the  Briti^  seenetly  left  the  field. 
The  American  arm^  bad  eiffht  oflleaiBaiid 
sixty-one  privateakilled.  The  Brkiab  army- 
lost  about  three  hundred.  The  day  was 
intensely  warm,  and  maBj  died  from  fa-^ 
ti^ue  and  thirst  Colonel  Monctoo,  a 
highly  valued  British  officer,  was  killecL 

Monmouth,  James,  duke  of^  tb&sort  of 
Lucy  Walters,  one  of  the  tnisui^sses  of 
Charles  II,  as  is  geaendly  ibpoited  by 
that  prince,  altbou^  soma  eireiiHiataooes 
render  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  lier 
former  lovenB  was  the  &tiier  of  die  duke. 
He  was  bom  atRotterdam,inl^49>  Aod  w» 
always  acknowledged  by  Charles,  who  had 
him  carefully -educated  in  France^  aa  his 
natural  son.  After  theresteration,  lie  was 
sent  home,  and  created  earl  of  Orkney 
and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  tho 
garter.  **•  He  possesMd,"  eays  Hume,  **■  all 
me  qualities  wiiich  could  engage  tlie  af> 
fections  pf  the  populace — a  cusunguished 
valor,  an  aftabie  address,  a  tlioughtleas 
generosity,  a  .graceful  peraom  He.r«a» 
stiJl  higher  in  the  puhlie  favor  by-reasoia 
of  the  univeraal, hatred  to  which  the  duke 
(of  York),  on  account  of  bis  reU(poii>  wa» 
exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity  wa» 
mean  ]  his  temper  pliant  {  so  that,  notwith- 
standing his  great  popuWity^  be  had  never 
been  dangerous  had  lie  not  inaplicitly  re^ 
signed  himself  to  tiie  guidance  of  Sliaftes^ 
bury,  a  inan  of  such  a  jrestiefls  temper^ 
|iuch  subtle  wit,  and  such  abandoned  prin^ 
ciples.  That  daring  politician  had  ftat* 
tered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  sue* 
ceeding  to  the  crown.''  This  ekuoacter 
^plains  liis  whole  life.  In  1679,  he  re* 
ceived  the  command  against  the  Seotck 
covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Both  well  bridge,  but  was  deprived 
of  hiBcomn)and,and  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, the  s^uue  year,  to  quiet  the  fears  ^ 
the  duke  of  York.  He  soon  after  return^ 
ed,  and  engaged  in  several  conspiracies 
with  Sidney^  phfl^esbuiy,  and  other  lead- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing a  republic;  others  merely  wiiMied 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  while  Mon- 
mouth entertained  secret  hopes  of  acquir- 
ing the  crown.  One  of  th^  plots*  some 
ofthe  paities  to  which  were  also  concern- 
ed in  the  rye  houae  plot,  being  discover- 
ed in  1683^  Monmouth  conceal  himself 
for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards  fmr- 
doned,  on  expressing  his  penitence.  No 
sooner  had  he  obtamed  hia  paixUm  tho^ 
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h0  ^BiwHped  htL^Aag  made  a^tB6iioe»- 
MODS  to  tke  court,  and  wee,  in  conse* 

rnce,  onleied  by  Charles  to  depart  fhrni 
kiogdonu  On  tbeaccessiou  of  Jaraea 
11}  Monmouth,  finding  himself  pursued 
by  the  king's  severity,  was  induced,  con^ 
Crary  to  his  judgment  and  indkiation,  by 
the  impatience  of  sotne  of  his  partisans, ' 
to  attempt  an  invasion  of  England.  He 
arrived  at  Lime  with  hardly  a  hundred 
followers  (June,  1665) ;  but  his  numbers 
inrere  soon  increased,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  legitimacy 
of  his  hirth.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Sedgemore  Bridgewater,  and  the  duke 
bimsetf  was  made  prisoner,  having  been 
foiijld  in  the  disjpiise  of  a  peasant,  lying 
at  the  It^ttom  of  a  ditch^  overcome  with 
hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety.  He  refused 
to  b^ra^  his  accomplices,  and  conducted 
himself  with  much  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
fold, where  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
hotfy^  afler  four  unsuccessful  Mows.  The 
people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite, 
believed  that  the  person  executed  was  not 
Monmouthybut  one  of  his  friends,  who 
resembled  him  so  nearly  as  to  pass  him- 
aelf  off  for  the  duke,  and  softer  in  his 
•tead.  It  was  probably  this  belief  which 
has  led  some  lo  conjecture  that  the  fomous 
Iron  Mask  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

MoNNiBR,  Pjerre  Charles  Le ;  astrono- 
iner,  member  of  the  academies  at  Paris, 
Leadon  and  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  early  displayed  a  decided  in- 
clination for  astronomiod  studies.  In  his 
aizteenth  year,  he  made  observations  on 
Saturn,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  commu- 
nicated to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Par- 
Is  his  MuodU  f^trt  dt  la  Lime,  avec  la 
Dtmr^Uiott  dks  Taches,  The  academy 
admit^  him  into  their  number,  and,  in 
1735^  he  went  with  Maupertuis  to  Lap- 
land. In  1748,  Mounier  observed  the  an- 
nular eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scotland,  and 
was  the  nmt  who  measured  the  moon*s 
diameter  on  the  sun's  die^.  In  1750, 
Louis  XV  employed  him  to  run  a  meridi- 
an line  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue. 
Lalande,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
on  unfiiendly  terms,  was  his  pupil,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  the  highest  es- 
teem. Lemonnier  was  of  an  impeuious 
,  and  capricious  temper ;  and  afler  his  death 
sevetal  valuable  works  were  found  among 
bis  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  all  entrea- 
ties, he  had  obstinately  refused  to  publish, 
and  which  he  threatened  to  bum.  Among 
them  was  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
academy  in  1741.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  kbors.  and  his  whole  life  was  de- 
49» 


▼oled  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  him 
for  many  improvemepta;  He  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  difference  of  refiraetion 
in  summer  and  winter.  He  ccnrected  the 
taUes  of  the  sun,  and  the  cati^ogues  of  the 
stars,  fixed  with  greats  accuracy  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic,  and  ascertained 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  Paris.  He 
introduced  into  France  the  transit-instm- 
ment  consdructed  by  Graham,  and  pointed 
out  the  iiregularitiee  in  the  motion  of 
Saturn,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  Ju- 
piter. He  died  in  1799.  Of  his  nume- 
rous works,  his  HUhire  CUtslt  and  his 
Thkrit  its  ConUUs  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticulariy  mentioned. 

MozTocBean  (fiom  the  Greek);  an  an- 
cient instrument,  (h*  machine,  so  called^  be» 
cause  it  is  furnished  vnth  only  one  string. 
Its  use  is  to  measure  and  adjust  the  ratios 
of  the  intervals,  which  it  effects  by  the 
means  of  movable  bridges,  calculated  to 
divide  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
^)eculatist  The  manockord  appeara  to 
have  been  in  constant  use  viith  the  an- 
cients, as  the  only  means  of  forming  the 
ear  to  the  accurate  perception,  and  the 
vcMce  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those 
minute  and  difficult  intervals  which  were 
then  practised  in  melody. 

MorfocHROBfE  (Gr.  ^vo^,  nngle,  and 
XP^fjuir  color),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  paint- 
ing with  one  single  color.  This  descrip* 
tion  of  art  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 
to  the  Etmscans.  The  first  Q)ecimens  of 
the  art  of  painting  were  of  one  tim  onlir, 
which  was  most  commonly  red,  nuuie 
either  with  cinnabar  or  minium.  Instead 
of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes  used* 
Quintilian  says  of  Polygnotus,  and  Plin^ 
of  Zeuxis,  that  their  pem>rmances  of  thia 
kind  were  of  the  latter  description.  The 
antioue  tombs  of  the  Tarquins,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cometo,  oSor  several 
figures, painted  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground.  The  first  four  plates  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  paintings  of  Herculaneum 
contam  several  monochromes  upon  mar- 
ble. The  most  numerous  monumenti 
existing  of  this  kind  of  painting  are  on 
terracotta. 

MoifocRAT  has  been  used  by  a  few 
writers  to  designate  vrith  one  word  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  They  otject  to  auiocrai, 
as  not  sufficienUy  precise,  since  these 
might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  i% 
several  or  many  persons  who  govem  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  who  are 
governed. 

MoNODSAMA ;  a  drama  in  which  only 
one  peraon  plays. 

MoAooAAM  (fa»ot,  single}  or  onlyj  an4 
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fpapiFt\  in  arebffibldgy ;  a  cbftracfter  or 
^pifaer  compoeed  of  one,  two,  or  more' lei- 
ten  interwoven,  being  a  sort  of  abbrevia- 
Ihm  of  a  name,  ancientlj  need  as  a  seal, 
badge,  anna,  &c  T**ey  Were  used  oa 
eoiiu,  standards,  waNs  and  tapestry,  e^ls 
and  docuatents;  firat  on  c^ins,  latest  on 
docuriients,  in  which  they  were  emplojred 
BOt  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiastical'  <!Kg*- 
fiities,  but  also  by  magistrates  and  notaries* 
Their  use  pardcularly  as  arms  is  ancient, 
as  appeals  from  Phi^h,  and  from  some 
Greek  medals  of  the  dme  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  Alexander,  his  son.  The 
Roman  UAarum  bore  the  mooogrem  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  consisted  of  two  leN 
ten,  an  p  p^ced  perpendiculaiiy  through 
Ibe  middle  (^  a  x,  as  we  find  it  oo  many 
roedab  of  the  age  of  Consiantine,  these 
being  the  two  mnst  Kmers  of  the  word 
ZPIZTOS.  Under  the  Eastern  empire,  it 
is  usual  to  find  MIK,  which  form  the 
monogram  of  Mary,  Jesus,  Constantine. 
The  use  of  monograms  was  exceedingly 
common  upon  Gi^dc  coins;  and  many 
antiqjuaiians  have  bestowed  much  dm^ 
and  attention  in  the  effort  to  decipher 
tkem— a  useless  labor,  since  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  monof^tams  were,  without 
doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  un- 
derstood only  bv  a  few,  even  in  the 
at  which  the  coins  were  current 


Alter  the  time  of  CharlenHigne,  who 
made  much  use  of  them,  and  improved 
iftieir  fonn,  monograms  became  very  com- 
mon in  alt  the  countries  whidi  had  b^ 
longed  to  the  Fnmkish  empire,  but  after 
the  twelfth  century,  gradually  went  out 
of  use.  The  use  of  them  remained 
Vpneest  in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally 
dk^Tisfaed  by  the  cliet  of  Worms,  in  1495. 
The  knowfedge  of  monograms  of  this 
public  kind  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
wustration  of  the  monuments  and  docu* 
ments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore 
^rms  a  particular  branch  of  diplomatics. 
The  lerm  was  subseouently  applied  td'all 
sorts  of  oipheitt  ana  signs,  with  which 
artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers, 
were  accustomed  to  designate  their  works. 
These  have  often  been  counterfeited. 
The  ancients  called  every  oudine,  every 
simple  ilcetch,  a  fnonofirainL  Montfau- 
•on,  in  his  PaUographte  Grecqut^  has 
given  a  veiy  extensive  catalogue  of  rnoil- 
esrams  taken  from  medals  of  various 
kmds.  John  Fr.  Christ's  collection  of 
f  gures  of  monograms^  accompanied  by  ex- 

Sbnations,— «/97u;e^e  und  Ausleguvg  der 
iimogrammatnm  (LeipSic,  1747), — ^is  valu- 
able ;  also  Biouillot*B  celebrated  Did,  des 
l^fynogrmukesi  completed  and  coirectedi 


\irhysl\iU€ghUraledesMonogr,,  (Jk^fr^j 
&c.  (Munich,  1890). 

MoivooaAPH  (fmvoi,  ohly,  sin^l^  ypa^cfv); 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject  ra  literature 
or  science  ;  thus  we  say,  a  monograph  on 
viotets,  a  monograph  on  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. The  advantage  of  a  treatise  of  this 
'nature  is,  that  it  allows  more  minuteness 
of  detail  in  reference  to  all  the  properties 
and  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  mono- 
graph. Papers  in  the  memoirs  or  transac- 
tions of  Hterary  and  scientific  societies,  and 
in  periodical  journals,  are  often  mono- 
graphs, and  hfl(ve  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  modem  science. 

Moi«OLiTHic  (from  ftovoi,  mnrie,  and 
XiBoff  stone);  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
According  to  Herodotus,  there  was  n, 
monolithic  sanctuary  attached  to  a  temple 
at  Sais,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  21  cubits 
long,  14  wide,  and  8  high,  which  was 
brought  from  Elephantine.  The  carriage 
of  it  employed  2000  men  three  years. 
8ome  sinkuig  soecimens  of  monolithio 
temples  are  still  ^)nnd  in  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  application  of  mechanical 
power  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (See 
Obdisks.) 

MopfOLOGtnc  (ftovos,  single,  >oy«,  dis- 
course) ;  in  distinction  from  dialogue 
(q.  v.),  in  the  drama ;  the  same  as  «owo- 
^V.    (See  Soliloquy,) 

MoNOMAif Y  (fh)m  itovos  and  ^lovio) ;  tbe 
name  given,  by  some  piiysicians,  to  that 
fbrm  of  mania,  in  which  the  mind  of  the; 
patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea ;  fbr  in- 
stance, if  the  patient  believes  that  he  is 
€Jod,  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  &c  (See 
Merdal  Derangement,) 

MoNOROAHELA  ;  a  river  which  rises 
from  the  Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia^ 
runs  north  into  Pemisyivania,  and  unites 
with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  to  form 
the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
and  barees  33  miles,  to  Brownsville,  and 
stiH  fiirther  for  lighter  boats.  Its  length 
is  about  900  mUes. 

MoNOPHTSiTEs ;  the  members  of  the 
party  who,  according  to  the  language 
adopted  in  the  fifth  century,,  maintain  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  ia» 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  weret 
so  united  as  to  fbrm  but  one  nature^  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion  or  mixture 
of  the  two  natures.  They  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  at  tib^  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  451,  which  maintained  that 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natui^es  were  united 
In  one  person,  and  that  without  any  chai^ge, 
mixture  or  confbsion,  This  distinctioo 
without  a  difibrence  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
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ditpote.  The  Aaiotic  snd  Egyptian  eleiv 
^  were  inctined  to  the  Mooo^  jsttes,  and 
were  ynanknoufl  m  oiaiotiumng  the  waty 
of  natare  as  well  as  of  person  in  Jesus, 
while  the  Westom  contended  for  tlM  de^ 
eree  of  the  council.  The  edict  called 
Henotiam^  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in 
48%  was  not  able  to  qniet^the  combatants, 
«od,  after  long  and  often  bloody  contests, 
the  orthodox  church,  by  ha  sentences  of 
^exconuminicBtion,  occasioned  a  formal  s»- 
«esBion  on  the  part  of  the  Monophysites. 
This  separation  took  place  in  the  ftrst  half 
of  the  Sixth  century,  when  the  protection 
which  the  Monophysites  had  hitherto  re- 
"ceived  at  times  from  the  court  at  Constan- 
lihople,  necessarily  ceased  ftt>m  the  close 
vnion  of  the  emperor  Justinian  with  the 
Roman  church.  Neither  did  they  re- 
main united  among  themselves.  In  483, 
the  Acephali  (q.  v.|  had  ahready  seceded, 
and  formed  the  real  strength  of  Monophy- 
ekism.  In  510,  new  controversies  arose 
Among  them  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible 
or  not.  The  Severites,  adherents  of  « 
-deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,-  Severus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Acephali,  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  the  Juliaiiists,  or  Ga- 
janites,  adherents  of  the  bishotw  Julianus, 
or  Gajanus,  in  the  negative.  The  former 
were,  therefore,  called  FhihaHolatrians 
{CorntpUcoUi^  servonts  of  corruptibility) ; 
the  latter,  ^hihcartodoctUt  (teachers  of  in- 
corruptibility), or  PhantasiasiSf  who  again 
divided  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  body  of  Christ  was  created,  and 
formed  the  parties  ofAciisUttB^  those  who 
held  it  increate,  and  the  ClistolatrianSf 
who  believed  it  created.  The  Severites, 
also  called,  fn»m  one  of  their  bishops, 
Theodasians,  acquired  thp  su|>eriority,  and 
pronounced  excomniuoications  against  the 
JignoiUtj  who  also  urobe  anion/?  them  (so 
c^led,  because  they  denied  tne  omnis- 
cience of  Christ  as  a  ninn).  AtK>ut  560, 
a  Monophysite,  Askusiiages,  aiul  after  him 
Philopoiius,  the  greatest  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  that  century,  conceived  the  idea 
of  styling  the  tlirce'  persons  of  the  Deity 
three  Gods.  These  tritlieisrs  and  their 
adherents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites, were  the  rankest  heretics, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  many  Monophy- 
sites turning  Catholics.  In  Egypt,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  tlie  Monophyshe  con- 
gregations, however,  remained  the  strong- 
est, had  patriarchs  at  Alexandria  ond 
Antioch,  existiiig,  without  interruption,  by 
the  side  of  the  imperial  or  orthodox  patri- 
archs ;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Bara- 
deu%  who  died  586,  had  established  their 


ntif^us  cxmsdtntidiL  ibtmed  the  in^ 
pendent  churebes  of  the  Jacobites  and 
Armenians  (q.  v.),  which  seoarated  fit^m 
&e  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Kotnans,  wok 
have,  for  that  reason,  been  able  to  roainr 
tain  themselves  smce  the  asventh  century, 
even  undo*  the  dominion  of  the  Mohairh 
iiiedans.  Excepting  their  peculiar  iloo- 
trine  of  one  nature  in  Christy  they  coinh 
cide,  in  the  main  points  of  belief,  with  the 
Greek  church ;  their  worship  also  resent- 
l>les  the  Greek,  rather  than  the  RomaiL 
hut  has,  from  their  national  character  and 
•their  supemition,  received  variations, 
which  are  most  sdiking  in  tlie  religioos 
constitution  of  the  £|^ptian  Jacobites. 
These  ikfpis  are  in  communion  with  the 
^rian  Jacobites,  but  have  their  own 
-patriarch  at  Cairo,  the  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bislioiirics  under 
him.  The  fiilile  and  litui^cal  books 
the^  possess  in  the  old  Coptic  language, 
which  is  tlfe  same  as  the  Egypuun  current 
under  the  Ptolemies,  at  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  die  Greeks,  and  has,  there- 
fore, some  similarity  with  the  Greek,  biit 
Is  now  a  dead  language.  They  bap- 
tize their  children  always  in  ti.e  church, 
and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and 
frequently  not  till  they  are  seven  years  of 
age ;  but  imiiiediau  ly  after  liaptism,  they 
receive  the  wine  of  the  eucharist.  The 
Lord's  supper  they  celebrate  only  in  the 
great  fasts,  use,  hi  the  celebration,  leaven- 
ed bread,  which  is  broken,  and  ta^e  the 
\iniie  with  8iK)ons.  According  to  a  cus- 
tom that  had  its  origin  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, they  attend  divine  worship  in  the 
night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
consists  merely  of  service  ot  the  altur,  of 
singiuf^  prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests, 
who  are,  moreover,  extn^mely  ignorant, 
and  cannot  preach.  The  patriarch  preach- 
es but  once  a  year.  Relics,  poorly  exe- 
cuted, images  iu  their  churclies,  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  &c,  they  have  in  common 
with  the  Greeks.  Circumcision  is  cus- 
tomary only  with  the  Copts  in  Upper 
Egypt  In  their  thinly -peopled  convents, 
monks  reside  with  women  and  children. 
A  fourth  Monophysite  church  is  the  Abys- 
sinian, which  receives  its  spiritual  head 
fVom  the  Copts.  (See  Abyssinia,)  Con- 
nected with  the  Monophysite  controversy 
was  the  question  started  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  whether,  in  Christ,  die 
united  divine  and  human  nature  lia<l  but 
one,  or  two  wills.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, which  the  emperor  Constans  tried  in 
vain  to  appease,  by  his  edict,  called  Tmms, 
The  decision  of  the  Trullan  council,  at 
Constantinople,  in  680^  that  there  were 
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two  wiDs  in  Ofarfst  beetuao  be  had  two 
natures,  made  the  Monothelites  (advooatea 
of  the  doctrioe  of  one  will)  hereliGs,  bat 
«ould  not  pierent  the  ibrmatioo,  from  their 
lomaina,  of  the  aeet  of  the  Maronhea.  (q.  t.) 
Monopoly  ia  an  ezcluaive  right,  aecured 
to  one  or  more  perBona,  to  carry  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  mann&cture,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  freedom  of  trade  or 
manufiu^ture  enjoyed  by  all  the  world,  or 
by  all  the  subjects  of  a  partbular  country. 
Thus  the  East  India  trade  is  a  monopoly 
in  England,  as  fSur  as  it  is  confined,  by 
kw,  to  the  East  India  company,  thoutfh 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  to  the 
British  East  Indies ;  but  the  West  India 
trade,  as  ^  as  it  is  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  is  not  a  monopojy,  though  for- 
eigners may  be  (as  they,  indeed,  hereto- 
fore have  been)  excluded  from  iL  The 
most  frequent  monopolies,  forroeriy  fniOr 
ed  in  Europe,  were  the  right  of  tradm^  to 
certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of  im- 
porting or  exporting  certain  articles,  and 
that  of  exercismg  particular  arts  or  trades^ 
in  certain  towns  or  boroughs.  These 
species  of  monopoly  are  now  generallv 
understood  to  be  injurious.  Tney  still 
subsist,  howefer,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  Europe,  but  thev  have  never 
been  inUoduced  into  the  U.  States.  There 
k,  however,  one  species  of  monopoly 


asnetisiied  by  the  laws^  not  eoly  of  ibm 
U.  States  but  of  all  couotiies  that  have 
made  any  advances  in  the  arts^  namely 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  im- 
provement for  a  limited  nomber  of  yearsL 
The  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the 
publication  of  his  own  work,  is  hardly  a 
monopoly,  but  rather  a  right  of  noperty, 
restmg  upon  the  same  princtpfe  as  the 
light  to  lands  or  cha^la.  The  kw,  thera- 
iwe,  by  giving  an  author  the  exduaive 
right  to  tl^  publication  of  hia  own  wefk, 
for  a  limited  number  of  yean^  makes  no 
grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  him  what  is  his 
own,  A>r  a  linuted  time.  But  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  use  of  an  inyention  or 
improvement,  is  a  monopoly,  since  it  de- 
prives othere,  for  that  period,  of  th« 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the 
same  improvement,  discovery  or  inven- 
tion thetnselves.  It  is  taking  away  a  ridbt 
which  they  before  had.  The  reason  %r 
this  is,  the  encouragement  of  inventi<HMr 
and  improvements,  in  the  policy  of  which 
all  the  world  concur.  Thki  is  the  only 
kind  of  monopoly  recognised  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  only  one  generelly  ac- 
knowledged, in  Europe,  to  be  osefol  and 
Tdient 
ONQPTEBJLI.    TkMFLBB.     (SoO    JMU 

tecturtj  voL  i,  p.  341.) 
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LoDu  XH,  king  of  France  ixoin  1 496  to 
15^5,  called  by  his  aubjecta  k  piredupeuple^ 
waa  bom  in  146^  Before  his  accessjop  tp 
tae  thcone,  wfajch  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Cbarlea  VUl^  he  waa  duke  of  Orleans, 
lyofd  first  ponce  of  the  blood.  The  lessons 
of  hia  German  mother,  Mary  of  Oleves^ 
and  the  noisfortMnea  which  he  underwent 
lit  a  latei;  j>ecio(L  corrected  the  faults  of 
his  education,  wli^ch  had  been  pujrposelv 
neglected,  in  cpmpljance  with  the  wiU 
Oif  Louia  XL  (q.  v.)  On  ascending  the 
throne,  he  pardoned  the  wron^  which  he 
had  suffered  before  his  accession.  ^  The 
king  of  France,"  said  he,  "must  not 
Vevenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans.'*  He  showed  himself  grateful  to- 
ward his  fiiends.  The  ambitious  Georgea 
d'Aniiboiae,  his  minister^  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  hia 
full  confidence^  After  the  death  of  this 
minister,  in  l£UO^  Louia  took  the  reina 
him^l£  Ha  reestabli^died  discipline  in 
the  armv,  and  brouglit  the  turbulent  stu- 
dents of  Pans  to  order— a  task  which  waa 
Qjot  without  difficult,  on  account  of  their 
areat  number^  and  the  privileges  which 
9iey  enjoyed.  He  mucn  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  lessened  the 
taxea,  and  would  never  consent  to  in- 
crease them,  though  he  was  engaged  in 
many  wars.  The  expense  of  these  he 
supplied  by  nuLJ^ing  a  number  of  offices 
venal,  and  aelling  aome  crown  estates* 
Be  united  the  ducny  of  Brittany  for  ever 
with  the  cipwn,  by  mancying,  in  1499,  the 
widow  of  Charies  Vlu,  the  beautiful 
Anne,  ducheas  of  Bripany,  the  cljject  of 
his  love  ev^ii.  b^ore  hia  separation  from 
ibe  excellenL  but  e3^mely  plain  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Lojoia  Xl,.wbpm  he  had  been 
^UDced  to  ipsafiy,  and  V^o  bad  borne  him 
xio.  cbSi^reu,     In  order  to  enforce,  tbiQ 


n»other,  Ye 

of  Milan,  ^ 

(see  Sforu^ 

over   the 

duchv  of  IV! 

which  Gei 

IfXi  vain  did 

tainhimsel 

he  \yas  tak 

and   died, 

Loches  in 

concluded 

Catholic,  I 

pies  was  c 

Frederic  oi 

Where  IiOi 

annuity.    J 

self  of  the  ^ 

retained  ft 

had   prom 

Claude  to 

emperon  i 

wards  Cba 

Brittany,  B 

But  the  e 

Tours,  bej 

«/*  his  peoji^ 

his  daught< 

l^me,  of  t 

consented: 

contract  ot 

the  fundai] 

Francis  married  Claud^.    Louis  now  dec 

voted  himself  particuljsdy  to  tne  edujCatioa 

of  this  prince,  who  vvaa  to  succeed  him 

(see  /Vanctff  1),  but  at  first  with  so  little 

success,  that  oh  one  occasion  he  sorrow- 

ftilly  excl^ume^,  **M>vfi  tramUUms  en  wm;  I 

ee  g709  gcwgw  gdUra  tout    The  league 

of  Uambray  (see  League),  establishec^  bv 

pope  Julius  it  a^nst  Venice,  in  ISQS^ 

mvolved  France  m  a  new  iprar.     Louis 

now  conwsnded  the  army  hi  person,  an4 

Wjaa^  vjctQipon|i  over  the,  Venetians^  a^ 
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Agnadeilo,  hi  1509,  niFbem  he  fought  wick 

nbraveiy.  iuUuB  1 1,  however,  feaiiiig 
,  ower  of  France  in  Italy,  coticluded 
the  holy  league  (see  Leagm)  with  Venice, 
Bwitzeriand,  Spain  and  fiirgltaid,  against 
Louis  XII,  in  1510.  In  vain  did  the  king, 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian, assemble,  in  1511,  a  caondl  at 
Fisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  in  its 
head  and  memben,  and  to  depose  Julius 
II ;  the  pope  laid  an  interdict  on  France, 
in  1512,  and  declared  Louis  XII  to  have 
ibrfeited  his  crown.  The  French  acm^es 
toold  not  maintain  themselves  after  the 
death  of  their  general,  Craston  de  Foix 
(o.  V.) ;  they  were  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  at 
Novara,  in  1518,  and  retreated  over  the 
4Jp6;  after  wtiich  Majdmjlian,  son  of 
Louis  Moro,  took  possession  of  Milan, 
and  Genoa  made  heroelf  independent  of 
France.  The  Swiss,  at  the  same  time, 
penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon, 
and  Henry  VIII  (q.  v.)  of  England  de- 
feated the  French,  in  1513,  at  Guinegat^ 
ghumie  de$  ispirma^  because  the  French 
ade  more  use  of  their  spurs  in  flight 
fiian  of  their  swords  in  fight).  Ferdinand 
^e  Catholic,  also,  in  1512,  bad  tokca 
tipper  Navarre,  which,  until  then,  be- 
longed, togetlier  with  Lower  Navarre,  in 
l^rance,  to  the  house  of  Albret.  Louis 
XII  now  renounced  the  provinces  on  the 
6ther  si<le  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
became  reconciled  witli  Leo  X,  the  suc- 
~  fessor  of  Julius  II,  and  concluded,  in 
1514,  a  general  peace  with  Heniy  VIII, 
whose  lister  Mary  he  manied,  after  the 
4eath  of  Anne,  afler  which  be  united  YaA 
second  daughter,  Ren^e,  to  tKe  arch-duke 
Charlef*  (Charles  V).  From  love  to  his 
beamjfui  ^vife  (only  16  years  old),  Louis 
(then  53  years  of  age)  changed  his  whole 
mode  of  life,  to  the  mjury  of  his  health, 
and  thus  accelerated  his  death.  He  died 
Jan.  1, 1515. — Louis  XII  possessed  many 
of  tlie  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  He 
was  open,  honest,  economical,  just,  kind- 
hearted  and  magnanimous ;  he  was  a 
iHeod  of  science,  and  attracted  learned 
men  to  his  qountry,  particularly  froo^ 
Italy;  aqd  France  owes  to  him  its  first 
scientific  collections.  He  loved  to  read 
Cicero's  Dt  Q^cUs,  De  Senectute^  and  De 
Amidiia,  Trajan  was  his  model.  France 
enjoyed,  under  him,  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  security  which  it  bad  never  possessed 
before.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relatrons 
of  the  countiy,  Louis  liad  not  eufiicieht 
toJent  to  oppose  the  Crafty  Julius  II,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  cardinal  Wblsey. 
His  generals,  Trivuico,  De  la  Tremoirillk 
Qattoa  de  Foir  /nenhew  of  Lofuis  Xn^ 


Bayard  and  othow,  mamtaitied,  e^wn  ia 
mimrtune,  the  glory  of  the  -Frsnch  arms. 
--^  P.  L.  Roederer's  ZrOM  Xff  ei  JVwi- 
pi»  I,  eu  Mimoirmpour  mrvhr  ^  wie 
nauvette  Muiairt  du  lugmtk  Lom§  Xli 
d  de  FYaneoU  1  (Paris,  1825^2  vols.). 

Lq«i8  Bonapaktc,  count  of  St  Leu, 
fourth  sodof  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  bora 
at  Ajaccio,  Sept  8,  1776.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  extinction  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples nMist  necesserily  take  place  m  Eu- 
rope, and  that  the  piineipleaof  the  French 
xevQlmion  (though  at  firat  vagse^^  under- 
stood, and  oflen  pervertedly  apphed)  om»i 
make  a  oew  era  in  the  constitution  of 
£urope,  will  consider  it  as  ose  of  the 
most  important  potnls  of  investigation,  to 
Napoleon's .  life,  how  §ut  he  remained 
merely  a  Frenchman,  sacifficing  other 
nations  to  elevate  his  own,  and  how  &r 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  acted' 
With  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe  bat 

f;nera1,  which  his  station,  as  dictator  of 
urope,  called  on  him  to  cherish.  For 
the  investigation  of  this  poin^  the  life  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  will  have  a  (peculiar  in- 
terest Louis  Bonaparte  went,  at  an 
early  age,  to  France,  chose  tlw  military 
career,  and  was  educated  at  the  militarjr 
school  at  Chalons.  In  his  Riponse  h  Stt 
,  Wulkr  ScoUj  he  speaks  With  great  afiec 
don  of  the  paternal  care  which  Napoleon 
took  of  him  in  his  youth,  when  he  lived 
with  him  in  France*  Lopis  accompanied 
his  lirother  to  Italy  and  Egypt,  as  aid-de- 
camp. From  EfjBrypc  he  returned  wiii 
despatches  to  thedirectort,  Mirch  14, 1799. 
Soon  afler  the  18th  of  Brnmahia,  Napo- 
leon sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  re- 
fnained  for  a  year,  lie  was  aderwards 
appointed  general  of  brigade,  and,  in 
1802,  married  the  step-daughter  of  NapOr 
leoo,  Hortensia  Beauhamais — a  match 
which  proved  unhappy.  When  Napo- 
leon assimied  the  imperiai  dignity,  he 
made  his  brother  Louis  constable,  mid,  in 
1805,  go vemor-genend  of  Piedmoi:t.  BuL 
on  account  of  bis  health,  Louis  soon  left 
Tutin.  Schimmeljienmnk,  the  grand 
ben^onary  of  Batavia,  wishing  to  resign 
nis  office,  on  accoutit  of  his  "bKndnessL 
Napoleon  improved  the  opportunitr  to 
make  his  brotner  Louis  khig  of  Holland 

g tine  6, 1806).  Louis  refused  to  accept 
e  crovrn ;  he  alleged  his  ill  health  and 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  country ;  bo^ 
Napoleon  toW  him,  "  QU'*  t^rfolt  mi«tt 
rnotcrir  nrf,  qiie  (fe  vw/^  prince}*  Other 
reasons  determined  Louis^  to  accept  Hih 
eroivo,  though  he  cooM  be,  hi  ftlet,  no^ 
hig  rhore  than  a  French'finQ|p6  Impt^ 
vioiAibBgedBtkm  with  lAqfiM  tl»  Akii^ 
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ieci  Werelloptiai  egBtif««BCTCtfiom.lmife 
After  bis  ncoeanoBy  ^le  deairad  to  iitetii^ 
bimself  wHl^  bk  peopAe  ;  but,  in  bis  atcuir 
tioii,  this  wes  impossible;  aiul  tbere£»f9 
bis  reiji^  although  ho  iiespected  the  pub- 
lic opioiou  of  tho  imtioiv  '^  ^tunesdy 
endeavored  to  improve  every  branch  of 
the  %dmiiMslii>tion>  had,  on  tha  wboto^ 
Bother  fireedom  nor  diputf .  He  o^en 
toolL  steps  which  oiiended  the  leelingp  of 
the  nation;  for  instance,  ids  alteinpted 
levy  of  orphans  lor  the  jntlitary  iwrviea. 
Other  plans  of  his»  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  seat  pf  gOYcmment  ftom  the  Haguf 
to  Utrecht,  aiMi  subsequentiy  lo.Amsiecw 
dam,  .were  not  merely  without  advaj^*' 
tage,  but  detnmenial  But  he  made  a 
oobJe^  though  vain  reeistanoe,to  wliat  was 
termedv  the  kmde  pcJitiqu€  of  France,  in  as 
iar  as  HoUand  was  ooiieerned.  On  one 
occasion,  he  generously  deckved,  '*<2>*'eii 
mecaaant  le  trune^  dk  HoUandt,  U  a^etmtfaU 
HoUondo^.^  The  supplies  demanded  by 
France  on  the  one  sidei,  and  the  strict 
measures  i^nst  Bntisb  coinmeicc,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  on  the  other, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity 
of  HoUand  impossible.  Louis  was,  haw-* 
ever,  successful  in  preservipff  Holland 
fix)m  a  general  bankruptcy.  Though  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  demanded 
unceasing  attentiauy  the  completion  of  a 
new  criimnal  and  civil  code  was  accom* 
plished,  and  a  uniform  svstem  of  weightn 
and  meaBures,  onthe  model  of  the  Frencl^ 
was  adopted.  In  his  personal  character^ 
the  king  displayed  moderajtion,  modesty^ 
active  humanity  (far  exaqople,  on  occasion 
of  the  explosion  of  powder  in  Leydem 
and  of  the  inundations  in  the  winter  or 
1808),  and  pl^u^biBty  in  regard  to  the 
afironts  which  he  received.  But  as  he 
would  not  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  Holland  with  severity^  and  defended 
his  people  against  the  ever-increasing  en^ 
croachments  of  his  brother,  a  dispute  en- 
sued lietween  them ;  Louis  was  ordered 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  with  the.  greatest 
sacrifices  that  he  ejected  a  prolongation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  state.  Tbis^ 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Having 
been  advised  that  French  troops  were  on 
their  way,  under  Oudinot,  to  occupv  Am- 
sterdam and  the  sea-board,  be  aboicated 
the  sovereigmy,  July  1, 1810,  created  his 
absent  wile^  agreeably  to  the  constitution^ 
regent,  m  the  name  of  his  minor  son 
(whom  the  emperor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  father,  haa  appointed,  Marcb  3| 
1809,  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  re- 
serving (o  himself  the  guardianship  of  him), 
kft  UoUaudt  aeucompa^ied  by  two&ieudb^ 


aBd,mider&e  mBom  ^  emtad  of  SL  Ia^ 
lepaired,  by  way  of  Teplitz,  to  Chrati^ 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  liceiaturs^ 
and  wrote  setveml  warks.  The  strugglt 
of  imorcsia  vrfaichr  necessarily  ensued  be^ 
tween  Napoleon  and  fala  brotheie,  when 
he  recognised  as  kin^s,  is  atriking^ 
exhibited  in  the  letters  written  by  Napo^ 
Icon's  own  hand  to  Louis,  and  preserved 
hi  Bourrienae's  Meraohrs.  They  ^m 
that  it  was  neariy  inapossible  that,  the 
interest  of.  the  emperor  of  France  should 
agree  with  that  of  the  lung  of  HjoHaodi 
Loqia  had  not  enriched  himself  in  Hoi* 
land.  The  income  <^  the  civil  hst,  fog; 
the  month  of  June,  he  lettuned  to  his  mxjsu 
And  whenHqUaiKi  was  incorporated  with 
France,  he  forbade  the  histitutien  of  ai^ 
appanage  for  himself  the  queen  and  hia 
chilchren;  he  assigned  to  his  wife  his 
estate  at  St.  L«t),  new  Paris,  his  pidace  in 
Parisy  and  several  houses  in  Holland.  la 
Octol)er,  1817,  he  ceded  St  Leu  to  thc( 
duke  of  Leuchtenbcrg,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais.  In  the  years  iSld  and  1814,  Lemfi 
repeatedly  offered  the  empennr  his  aer^ 
vices,  with  a  view,  however,  to  the  ren 
placing  of  HoUand  under  a  Ffench  dy- 
nasty^  which,  however,  Ni^pqleon  deoid* 
edly  refused.  After  the  reinstatement  of 
the  house  of  Orangey  he  thought  hioaself^ 
fieed  firom  all  obligations  to  Holland,  an4 
went  to  Paris,  Jai),  1, 1814.  His  meeting 
with  Napoleon^  concerted  by  the  empresii 
Maria  Louisa,  was  cold.  He  eariie^, 
exhorted  his  brother  to  peace.  March  20^ 
he  accompanied  the  empress  to  Bloia. 
In  April,  be  rethed  to  Lausanne,  an4 
thence,  in  November,  1814,  to,S4>me.  In 
1815,  ne  remained  in  Rome.  Having 
sep^ted  from  his  wife,  he  demandea 
that  she  should  mve  up  to  him  his  son 
(formerly  grand-duke  of '  Berg,  under 
Napoleon's  guardianship),  with  whosa 
education  he  has  occupied  himself  at 
Rome.  The  letter  to  AL  Bonald,  on  the. 
education  of  his  son, ,  bears  fiivorable 
testunony  to  the  ^Malities  of  his  nun^ 
and  his  heart.  His  romance  Mctrie^  <m, 
Ua  JPeine$  d^Jbiwtur^  cm  Uf  HoUandtdse^, 
(3  vols.yl814),  contains  a  {Mcture  of  Dutch, 
manners.  Ho  has  given  a  detailed  his^' 
lory  of  the  circumstances  of  himself  andt 
his  family,  e^ieciallv  of  his  administratioa 
of  Holland,  in  his  IhcumenA  Msioriguts  d 
JtyUxwM  sur  le  GQupememeni  dt  la  Bol" 
hrndtf  pear  Lovu  Barwparte,  ^Ek-Itai  dt 
ffoUande  (3  vol^.,  London,  1821),  which  *b 
entirely  his  own,  even  to  the  pre&ce* 
Against  the  participation  ascribed  to  hitn, 
in  a  work  on  the  British  parliament  (JKt- 
(g^duPwritmeniiTt^nffidern,  with  notea^' 
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mo»iSiedi,iutheVi^<^m/titi^^  Hii 
iUfmm  h  Sw  mittkrSeifU  ftpptarad  iii 
mt^  In  this  imrk,  he  aelaAmMM 
Imtidelf  M  autbertif  chdib^wtog  worn 
M^t  l;«Mld^  Mkrie^  mad  like  Ihevmeni 
JKrtWiffUM  «&«fidv  MbDti0n«d  V  a  >l^^ 
Mir  2d  FHiidloamn^  tstfAenmUwi  Rec^aU 
tPOde$pubM9s  prMiUtnMemt  eA  ilrodbi»ii 
«f  <fe9  JBMbu  <£»  I'^rr  Mn»  AiMu;  7  4.  jQ»* 
mi  itria  Fen^le^H  (d  votoi^  in  8toA 
HMtenone  POpera  (k  JRttl^  to  7V«^(^  A 
Inkrha^  iifes  tfcNr  /\^ee9  ierittu  m  Vmt 
mm$  Mm,  mta  C^MtU  dePMandtMoi^ 
Mhv  redlBiU  en  Vb*i  ^  lA  ntitM  E8jf^(»  I 
a  ^^/VttMdtt  AA)iM  dk  Poiiies  pvmki  h 
Fh¥ehet  Mv^nSe  dnl^ihrty  it  iSMtehant  fo 
JMfo  thi  LtMi  P6ffike^  en  5  CharUt,  &«.  ^ 
&  ito^HHMe  h  Sir  WalUr  Scott. 

LuotKif  Bo^APAk'nb,  third  ixm  of OharlM 
BoklAfMfte,  Ainee  1814  pHbee  of  Catiino 
(nh  edttte  in  th«  papal  territor^r,  which  ho 
^rche^M  in  18to,  mid  which  the  popO 
afterwards  made  a  principality)^  wai  born 
ftt  Ajkccio,  in  177^  The  efi^cdve  assist* 
ahce  Which  he  rendered  to  Napoleon  mi 
tome  of  the  mbst  iihportittit  occasions  in 
the  eariler  period  of  hi*  career^  and  thO 
mislitidevstanding  Which,  at  a  later  period^ 
t)t>ok^  place  between  these  two  brothers, 
i^der  Lucien  an  object  of  mtAsh  interest 
We  orimnot  ehter  minntely  Into  these  par- 
icnUM,  Which  Will  iVrm  snfajects  of  stud^ 
Ibr  th^  fiitttre  hiMorian,  but  must  confine 
'  durselteis  to  a  sbott  Wo^fohical  nodce; 
Lncien  Bonaparte  received  his  edncatioil 
lit  the  College  of  Autun,  In  Burgundy.  At 
the  cohmiencehi^fit  of  the  r^oludon,  he 
tobnkced  with  enthusiasm  the  partv  of 
ibe  people.  He  became  engage  to  mad-* 
emoiselie  Boyer,  whose  brother  was  k 
fttnd-o#ner  ai$d  Innkeeper  at  9t  Maximitt, 
ih  the  department  of  the  Vhr.  The  mar- 
liage  took  plac^  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  war.  In  March,  1797,  he 
Jras  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of 
liiamone  to  the  couticil  of  the  five  hun-» 
dred.  July  18, 1797,  he  appeared,  for  the 
irsttime,  in  the  tribune,  ne  opposed  the 
Regulation  for  shiitting  up  the  shops  on  the 
l(hh  day  of  each  dSnute,  as  aibitra^ ;  Sf- 
tbcke^  with  energy  those  who  had  wtufted 
ijhe  public  motiev ;  Und,  on  the  annivepsa- 
ly  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
exhorted  his  cpHeajnies  to  Mnd  themselvea 
by  an  oath  to  die  for  the  constitution  of 
fte  year  III ;  thou^  he  soon  after  <^6bpe^ 
ftted  in  overthr6\^nff  its  supporters,  filer-' 
Hn,  La  RfeveiU^re,  ^nd  Treilhard.  Hfe  m- 
fluence  soon  increi^ed,  and  he  fonrled  a 
pjty,  which  *  sfterwiutlB  promoted  thtf 


f  wwB  Of  ine  oPOwiR*  nm,  "loii^  oereiv 
ibe  memorable  iBlh  Unmitire^  he^^ecame 
pMskient  of  the  eoaneH)  aadprspdredth^ 
fawqedhigs  of  that  day/  Being  vnable  td 
anpease  the  agitetion  caused  by  genend 
BonapQite's  enttanee  into  the  ass»nbh^ 
he  abmdoned  his  Seat,  Jhid  •side' the 
badges  of  his  diiirity,  itwMltllMl  his  4iorse^ 
mde  at  fall  spesd  throngb  the  rttiks  of  as- 
sembled troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  sbv« 
iheirfeneFaft,  whose  hfo  was  in  great  dan^ 
ter.  (@e^  Mtptdeon,  and  SS^yes.)  AAei* 
fiieeonsulfar  ^v^mment  was  established; 
Laeien  wAsmnde  mtnisteriof  the  Interidn 
While  4n  this  station,  ih  17^  he  encbut>^ 
agedy  wilhgteaf  aeid,  the  ai^  sdenees,  aiMi 
public  inamictioa.  Ifo  estaMisbed  a  siBc^ 
Ond  «»yttiieitito  atSt  Oyr^and  orin^^ 
prefectures.  In  Octolier,  1^00^  he  went,  as 
amlMssador,  to  Madrid,  WfcHsre,  by  his  nd*- 
dress  And  e^ptitating  demeanor,  he  soon 
indoed  the  entire  confidence  of  kin^ 
Charles  IV,  of  the  ifoeen,  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  and  supplanted  the  British  infiiH 
ence  at  the  coon  of  Madrid.  He  win  ali^ 
00  active  in  the  creation  of  the  kingdom 
6f  Etraria,  and  in  dUe  cession  of  Parma 
to  France.  September  29,  18(H,  Lucien; 
With  the  [Mince  of  peace,  signed,  atBada^ 
joz,  the  treaty  of  peace  tietween  Spaiti 
and  Portugal ;  and,  by  vimie  of  a  secret 
^eliminaty  treaty,  the  prince-regent  paid 
39  millions  of  fhmcs,  which  were  equalhr 
divided  between  Spain  and  Fmnce.  Ok 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  becaine  a  trilnnvd 
(May  9, 1802).  He  advbcated  the  plan  of 
die  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
Of  which  he  was  appointed  grand-oflicen 
Pebriiaty  8, 1803,  the  histitute  chose  him 
member  of  the  dafls  of  poUdeal  and  mor* 
k\  Sciences,  and  shordy  after  he  received 
the  senatorship  of  Treves ;  afler  which  he 
took  possesion  of  the  donations  made  to 
the  legion  of  honor  In  the  department^ 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium.  Lucien; 
tHiose  first  viifb  died  in  180^  having 
fnarried,  'at  the  end  of  Iflie  year  1803,  die 
beautifol  widow  of  th^  banker  Jotibertou} 
agninst  the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to 
Italy,  in  1804,  and  purchased  the  viHa  do? 
Ncmori,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
kSere  he  devoted  mmself  to  his  ftmily, 
^d  to  the  arts  and  sfcience*.  Whether 
this  morria^  alone,  or,  as  ha^  beefi  assert- 
ed by  many,  his  disapptDbatibn  of  Kapo- 
Ieon%  policy,  tvns  the  cause  of  the  misun- 
derstandkig  between  the  two  brodkers,  wi§ 
have  not  the  hieans  of  determining,  Ala 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  at  Mantua,  id 
November^  1807,  the  emperor  proposed 
to  him  the  marriage  of  LucieniB  eldest 
dau^fhter,  tfaenl!^  yeffisof  age,  with  tte 
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of  'AMoHft;  Mic  tb^  imjpbakl  wis 
defected.  BfademeiBelle  Ta«cher  <  who  af. 
terwanli  became  the  wifb  of  tbe  dttk«  of 
Arenberg,  but" to  now  divorced)  was  tiext 
•Beredio  prince  F>»diiiaDd  |  but  tbe  pmee 
refVmed  her,  becaoae  he  wished  to«oniieet 
hteweif  wkh  Napoleon's  faMDr  ottl^f.  By 
iMs  opposition  Ludea  excited  the  ang^ 
of  die  emperor,  ^ad  bet^EHtie  desirous  to 
repair  id  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  remain 
undisturbed.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Hilt,  the 
English  vmbassador  at  the  Sardinian 
omirt^  Ibr  pasrooits  fiiom  the  English 
fOvemment,and,  having  received  satisfac* 
tory  assurances  fWnn  him,  embariced^  Aw- 
|U8t  5, 1810^  at  Civitii  Veoehia,  with  his 
nunily,  aretimieof  35  pefsons^  and  his 
personal  property.  A  scorn  compelled 
biih  to  pot  into  Ct^gharl;  but  the  English 
agent  at  that  plooe  denied  him  pasmorts, 
and  he  wa^  not  even  ^rmittedtb  land*  Oh 
lokyimg  tlie  haihorv  bis  vessel  was  seteed, 
aftd  Mn  Adair,  who  was  then  proeeedltig 
to  CoostaBl£tiople  as  British  ambassador, 
;Cauaed  him,  at  Mr.  Hiirs  soggi^tion,  to  be 
'conveyed  to  Malta,  where  Luden  asngn- 
•d  to  the  London  ^ahinet,  as  the  sole  mio- 
tive  fir  hk  depaituie  to  America,  the  wish 
to- live  therein  safety,  asa  private  individ«> 
naL  He  wasno^  however,  {permitted  to 
repahr  thith^,  but  was  taken  to  England, 
Id  December  of  the  same  year,  where  he 
was  treated  with  respect  Lord  Powis,  al 
first,  gave  up  to  him  his  seat  of  Stone- 
li<)Ai8e^  at  Ludlow ;  heihen  removed  to  a 
aeat  which  he  had  purcbUBed  in  Worces* 
leiv  where  he  remained  under  iwveHUmm^ 
having  an  Ekiglish  ooleoel  for  a  compan- 
ion. Some  time  after,  the*  question  was 
moved  in  parliament  whether  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, as  ha  had  aetually  believed  that 
Jie  had  obtaitied  £ngl»h  passports,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Af*- 
ler  pmtractcd  debates,  he  was  declared  a 
wisoDer  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  he 
nad  B^t  veaounoed  tlie  dignity  of  Freneh 
Senator ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
Iraatment  Napoleon^  downiiLlI,  in  1814, 
testoied  him  to  liberty,  and  he  reiunied  to 
fiome.  While  in  London,  he  pul^isbed 
his  epic  poem,  Chatiemagne,  su  P^^ise 
d^ivrit  (hi  24  canijos,  dedicated  to  the 
pope)k  Napoleon's  opinion  of  this  peem 
may  be  found  ia  Lai^  Cases'  MimoriaL 
When  Napoleon  had  regained  possesaoa 
of  the  Preyich  throne,  after  his  retusn  ftoas 
Elba,  Lucaen,  at  the  sugge^on.of  the 
pope,  proceeded  to  meet  w  toiperor,  in 
4Bmer  to  obtain  an  brder  that  Munat,  who 
then  ^Mcupied  Roooiei  shottld  evacuate  the 
Stales  of  the  Chorch  (with  the  exceation 
«f  a  Military  foad  ihraugh  the  Mark  nf 
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Aiioona).  This  onSei^  he  obtaintBd  at  A 
interview  with  Napoleon;  AH  tbe  odter 
requests  whteh  he  made  in  ihvor  of  thb 
pope  were  also  gmnted,  after  which  hb 
l^emahied  in  Pari&  Lucien  tliien  had  ^ 
-enter  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  sat, 
not  among  the  princes^  but  among  thh 
other  peers.  The  secotui  class  of  tbe  na- 
tional ibsiitttte,  of  which  he  was  a  meav- 
ber;  sent  a  deputation  to  welcome  hhn. 
In  this  deputation  was  Suard,  whoj  in 
Febmory,  1816,  had  made  the  proposal, 
received  with  dissalisfeetion  hy  all  the 
members,  to  exclude  Lucien  mm  th^ 
body,  because  he  bore  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. The  second  restoradoQ.  of  Louiji 
XVIII  compelled  him  to  retuin  to  RomH; 
but  the  Ausdian  general,  coum  BubMk 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  die  cttadd 
of  Turin,  where  he  was  treated  with  re 
spect  The  allies  restored  him  his  free^ 
dom,  in  September,  1815,  on  his  declara- 
tion, Qt<H2  s^HmU  cimtttanrntnt  oppose  tmk 
vues  crnibtlieuses  de  mm  frkrt  et  mi^tn  da^ 
ider  litu  Q  i\e  $^<Hmt  joint  h  hit  qu'tifn  de  h 

on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  thouak 
4he  papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  hseif 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  fimijly 
should  leave  the  States  of  the  Chorchl 
He  has  since  lived  in  Rome^  or  on  his  e9> 
fates  in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
the  Ruffinella  has  become  tbe  seat  of  the 
hooe^  refined  taste.  In  1817,  Lucien  soli*- 
died  passports,  for  himself  and  one  of  his 
sons,  to  the  U.  States,  which  wove,  how** 
ever,  reftised  by  the  ministei?  of  the  allied 
powers«--His  son,  Charles  Boimparte,  was 
Anally  permitted  to  go  to  the  U.  States,  and 
lived  there  for  some  dme  with  his  uncla 
Joseph  (q.  v.),  whose  eldest  daughter  hh 
married.  He  published,  whilst  m  the  IK 
States,  his  splendid  work  on  American  Chi 
nithologv,  iuad  was  elected  member  of  th6 
philosopmcal  society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
that  of  natural  history.  Be  has  since  re» 
turned  to  Europe.  -His  title  is  prince  of 
Musignano* — Distinguished  as  wei«  Lu4> 
cieuV  talents  as  an  erator,  his  poetical 

Sowers  were  far  less  splendid.  In  181^ 
e  ptubhshed  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  po- 
em, in  12  cantos — La  CurtdidejeHlaConk 
waiipie^m  which  he  celebrates  the  expul^ 
lion  of  the  Samcens  from  Corsica  (anr 
akntly  Cyrnos).  By  the  ordinance  of 
March  !2],  1616^  Lucien  was  excluded  (rem. 
the  list  of  the  members  of  tha  French 
academy.  The  Mhmoires  nw  Ai  VU'  pn*- 
96t^  pciiiqjuie  et  liairaSrt  de  Limen  Bonaf 
farUy  Pheux  de  CSomito,  r4Sgi$  star  «• 
Cotreepomdemm  et  'mer  de$  PiSus  mdhtu^ 
iftffusff^  Mdi^to  (Loi«l0i|,  IBl^andPari^ 
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1819, 2  w^%  of  tiFfckh  Al^se  de  Brntt- 
champ  is  mentlooed  by  Bome  'as  the  au- 
dior,  was  first  Tmatod  ia  London,  in  1815, 
but  immediately  supprMsed*  It  was  pub- 
lished, for  the  secood  time  in  LoimJou,  l)y 
Colburn,  in  1819,  and,  on  the  whole,  <eoi>- 
taias  valuable  contribiuiona  to  the  hisloiy 
of  the  day,  Lncien  has  made  impoitimt 
excavations  on  his  estate  near  Montalto, 
in  the  ancient  Etruiia  (see  tlie  aitiele 
JEtruria),  and  has  published  an  account  of 
the  collection  of  antiquities  obtained,  un- 
der the  title  Muaiwn  Einaqm  de  Jjucmn 
Bonaparte,  fwiiUs  dt  18^28—1839  (with 
40  plates  of  the  inscriptioils),  and  has  also 
begun  a  splendid  woric,  in  folio,  which  wiU 
contain  a  hundred  colored  plates,  repre- 
senting the  paintings  on  the  excavated 
Etniscan  vases,  ^c.  The  latter  appeais 
in  monthly  numbers^  of  five  plaies  each, 
sold  by  Fiatti  in  Florence.  According  to 
the  latest  accounts,  his  faintly  had  amved 
in  England,  where  he  was  expected  soon 
to  follow  them. 

Maoison,  James ;  a  bishop  of  the  lYotr 
estant  Episcopal  church  in  Virginia,  was 
l>om  August,27, 1749,  near  Port  Rapublio^ 
in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  Yirffinta. 
flis  father  was  for  a  long  time  olem  of 
die  extensive  district  known  as  West  An* 
ousta,  of  whicfa  Rockingham  counter 
nrmed  a  part  At  an  early  age,  the  son 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Maryland, 
-where  he  remained  for  sev^iral  yean^  and 
feceived  instruction  in  the  classics.  H« 
then  emered  the  college  of  WilHam  and 
Mary,  where  he  was  matriculated  in  1768^ 
and  iVom  which  he  obtained  several  hon^ 
orable  testimoDials  of  liis  proficiesiey. 
One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  bv  lord 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  cks* 
sical  learning,  which'  was  awarded  to 
him  in  1772.  He  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  admioed  to  the  bar;  but 
tie  never  relished  the  profession,  so  tha^ 
after  one  successful  em>rt  in  an  admiralty 
ease,  he  abimdoned  it,  and  devoted  him* 
self  to  the  cbufcb*  In  1773,  he  vi^as 
chosen  prolessor  of  matbematios  in  Wil«- 
iiam  and  Mhiy  college,  and^  in  1777^ 
was  made  president  of  that  Institotion, 
bdng  then  but  28  years  of  age.  The 
statutes  of  the  college  required  that  tha 
president  should  be  80,  but  the  rule  was 
Suspended  in  -  his  ^  vor.  In  the  same  yean 
be  visited  England,  in  order  to  qualify 
kknseir  slill  Aore  for  the  dudes  <  of  hia 
Mtion.  fie  oontm  ued  abroad,  principally 
in  London,  until  the  latter  part  of  177^ 
and  durinjT  his  absende  enjoyed  the  adr 
vantage  of  the  aid  and  instniction  of  Ca- 
.▼aUo  m  Batuim  <  phiioaofibyy  and  of  «tber 


^Wftgidibed  men  Id  various  bivmdies  af 
science.  On  bis  rettun  home,  he  took 
ehaigo  of  the  college,  and  commenced 
that  kmg  career  of  usefutessi  which.en- 
titles  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  beneiactorsiof  Virginia.  Through- 
out the  whole  revolutionary  vrar,  he  was 
unceasing  in  bis  ^ertions  to  suomin  the 
eoUege;  and  it  was  only  fbra  alMut  period 
during  the  strugglci  that  its  exercises  were 
intermitted,  viz.  uie  autumen  pieceding  and 
ibe  winter  and  spriiw  succeeding  the 
sie^  of  Yorktown.  Until  1784,  he  was 
not  only  president,  but  prolesadr  of  matfie* 
laatics  Imd  natund  pbtlos<^hy.  In  that 
year,  he  gave  up  the  mathettiotical  de- 
partment, and  became  professor  of  uatttrOl 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  the  laws  of  ua- 
.tuce  mid  nadons,  &>c.,  and-  continued  ia 
ihis  office  until  the  period^  of  his  death. 
In  1788,  he  was  cbOBen  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episeopal  churchy  atKl  in  the 
following  year  again  vrent  to  Enffiaod 
lor  the  purpose  of  consecration.  Wbilat 
there,  he  formed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
4inoe  amongst  the  most  distinguished  li^- 
rata,  with  many  of  whom  he  kept  up  nm. 
uninterrupted  eorrespondenee  duriiig  the 
subsequent  port  of  bis  life.  At  the  end  of 
eight  montlis,  he  returned  to  the  U.  StaijeiL 
,Various  imiverBideB  and  Sterart  oodedes 
subsequendy  confijrred  their  faonorB  on 
him.  Under  tl>e  care  of  bishop  Madisoft, 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary  advanced 
•teadlly  in  rcnmtation,  and  t)ecame  th« 
atma  mater  of  many  eminent  rneb.  1^ 
was  inde&tigable':  in  his  lectures,  and^ 
when  in  good  heidth,  is  known  to  hav^ 
iieen  engaged  in  the  lecture-room  frmi 
jfour'to  aijt  hotua  every  day  throughout 
each  week.  He  firai  introdnced  a  eourse 
of  ^pstemotic  lectures  on  )>olitical  econo^ 
mv  into  the  college.  •  In  the  depaitment 
of  natural  philosophy,  be  excened ;  his 
enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
charm  over  bis  lectures.  As  a  bishop, 
also,  be  was  anient  in  the  pedbrmanee  of 
bis  dudes,  and  his  semions  caused  him  16 
be  ranked  among  the  first  pulpit  orsiois 
of  this  country.  This  ejccellent  man  died 
March  6, 1812,  in  hii  «3d  vear,  after  a  pain- 
fill  ilhiess  of  many  mondiis.  His  remaina 
were  deposited^  by  vote  of  the  fiiculty  of 
William  and  Mary^  eoUege,  in  the  chapel 
hay,  and  p  marble  monomem  was  erected 
«ver  them.  In  person,  bishop  Madboa 
was  tall  and  sIei>Her,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution ;  and  notbmg  but  the  most  teinpeiw 
ate  and  abstemioos  habilB  cottkl  have 
prokoged  his'lMelo  thieesooreyeara.  In 
^Uspositiony  he  viras  mild  and  benevoieiit, 
and  lew  nftea.  have  aifaalfy  dsserrisd 
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ibr  vutoes  social,  domettic  and 
personal.  His  manners  were  simple,  but 
courteous  and  winning.  He  was  a  de- 
voted friend  t»  our  re? oludon  and  to  lib- 
eial  principlee  of  government*  The  eulo» 
giura  which  bishop  Madison  pronounced 
upon  genead  Washington  ia  one  of  the 
finest  discottnies  called  forth  by  the  death 
of  that  illustrioiis  man.  ^ 

MsTHODiBT  £piscopAi«  CauacH  iir 
THE  U.  States.  The  first  Methodist 
society  in  the  U.  States  was  formed  in 
New  York,  in  17G6,  by  some  Methodist 
omigrants  fitun  IrQlaod.  Their  numbeiv 
increased,  so  rapidfy  that^  in  1768,  they 
erected  a  meeting-hoiise.  Several  |)reach- 
em  were  soon  after  sent  out  fi%»m  Eng- 
land, and  the  fiist  conlbrende  was  held  at 
Phikdelphia,  in  1773^  ntider  \k»  sopetki- 
tendence  of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  had 
been  appointed,  by  Wesley^  to  the  general 
oversight  of  the  societies  in  this  country. 
During  liie  war^ali  the  English  preachers, 
except  Mr.  Ashury,. returned  home.  At 
the  cfoss  of  the  revokition  (1784),  the 
societies  having  been  iiitberto  dependent 
on  other  churches  for  the  adrainistrstion 
of  the  ardinancea,.  as iheir teachers  were 
merely  lay  preachers,  Wesley  sent  out 
doctor  Coke  with  directions  to  consecrate 
Mr.  Asbury  supenBtendent  or  bishop  of 
the  American  ekuroh,  which  was  done  at 
a  confecsDoe  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1784 : 
twelve  of  the  preaofaers  were,  at  the  sam^ 
time,  orduinedf  elders  The  form  of  gov- 
emtnent  is  Episcopal^  the  title,  tlie  Meth- 
odist Episeopal  chupch.  Three  orders 
of  mimstars  are  recognised — deacons,  el^ 
ders  and  bisfacps.  ^Any  person  who 
thinks  htmself  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  gospel,  on-  ap|>lication  to  his 
preacher,  is  iiceMed,  if  judged  fir,  to  ex- 
nort;  afler  exertsiaing-  Ma  talents  as  an  ex- 
horter  for  sufiicient  kngth  of  time,  be  is 
licensed  as  a  tocal  preacher  by  the  k)cai 
pneachers^  confiM«noe,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  travelling  preacher  by  the 
annual  conference.  Afbar  travelling  twor 
years,  he  is  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  two 
yexn  more  beeonses  an  *  elder."  The  k>ca] 
pr^icbera  above*nientioned  •  are  persons 
oecupied  with  same  secular  business,  wlio 
preach  on  Sundi^  The  annual  can- 
wrences  are  meetings  composed  of  all  the 
travelling  preachers,  in  fidl  connexion,  or 
who  are  to  be  received  into  full  connex- 
km.  There  are  at  present  nineteen.  The 
general  conference  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives uom  the  annual  conferences,  aod 


is  held  once  in  four  years,  and  has  power 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
churches,  with. certain  liniitatiooa.  Eacb 
society  is  divided  into  classes  of  about  13 
persons,,  under,  a  leader,,  whose  daty  it  ia 
to  see.  eacb  person  in  his  class  at  least 
once,  a  wee^  to  exbert,  jeprove,  advise 
theok  The  band  societies,  are  composed 
of  three  or  foiU*  true  believers,  who  hava 
confidence  ia  each  other,  and  .must  be  all 
men  x>r  all  women»  alt  manaed  or  all  un« 
married*  They  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
vise and  exhort  each  other.  The  whote 
numberof  members  (in  18S1)  is  513,114  : 
preaehers.  2010:  the  whole  number  of 
hearera  who  attend  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  U.  States  is  about  1,000,000.  The  Meth- 
odists in  this  country  are  Wedevans.  A 
Methodist  theological  seminary  has  been 
opened  at  Middletown  (Ct.),  during  the 
present  year.  (See  the  Doctrines  (mdDis^ 
C^dine  uf  the  Methodist  Effiscopcd  Churchy 
and  the  Yearly  Minutes  of  the  Annvm 
€bi^b«nef9.) 

Mica,  the  name  of  a  very  familiar 
species  in  mineralogy,  often  improperly 
called  isingiassy  is  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing properties :  primitive  form,  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism  of  60  and  120^ ;  its  ordina- 
ly  forms  are  a  regular  six-svded  prisny 
so  short  as  to  be  called  a  six-sided  table  f 
a  six-sided  table  in  which  the  termi- 
nal edges  are  truncated,  and  an  oblique 
six-sided  pyramid,  with  ahemate  broader 
and  narrower  lateral  planes;  cleava^^o 
highly  perfect;  lustre  peariy,  often  in- 
clining to  metallic ;  color  vanods  shades 
of  gray,  generally  passing  into  green, 
brown,  and  black,  also  into  white  and  red;; 
Streak  white  gray  t  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent It  is  less  tfan6))an:ut  ir  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  than  perpendicular  to  it^' 
and  presents  different  colore  in  these  dk 
pections,  for  instance,  oil-green  in  the  first^ 
and  Ryer-broAvn  in  nM  the  otliere ;  sectile ; 
thin  lamhue  are  elastic;  hardness  rather 
below  that  of  calcareous  spar ;  the  acute' 
edges  of  the  laminae,  however,  will  some- 
times scratch  glass ;  specific  gravity  2.949* 
Mica  is  not  common  in  well  defined  cr^'s- 
ttJs,  but  more  often  occurs  massive,  hav- 
ing a  columnar  or  granular'  composinon/. 
the  faces  of  composition  bong  in«giilarly 
streaked  and  rough.  Much  divereity  ex- 
ists among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  mica,  firom  various  localities,  by 
different  chemMfts,  as  will  be  laeo  from 
the^  annexed  table« 
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FramSiB^,   }».  SSln/. 

AluminA  ..••.••••.•••-.•••• 

20i)0 
47X0 
15.50 

aoo 

L75 

aoo 

aoo 

hkso 

aoo 

34^25 
48. 

4.50 

0X0 

atmce 

0.50 
0.00 

a75 

aoo 

^00 

4035 

a76 
idjoo 

9.00 

aoo 

1.75 
7J85 

a94 

aod 
laso 

96.50 
9&40 
95J5 

aoo 

0X0 
0.00 

aoo 

asM 

gUex •  .  • 

4a39 

Oxide  of  intt..    • 

4i» 

aoo  , 

aoo  ^ 

Bfiffficflift   •.••••••••*4'«*'<vt 

atnioe 

T^rnA   ^.    -._--,    .«-.*»»«».*, 

aoo 

Potash ..••.••*««.«• 

9^ 

Fluoric  aeid  aod  water.  .  .' «  • 

IM    < 

tOiiprctk. 

XUprtik, 

PueH«r, 

/tettr. 

JiM.     ^ 

Before  the  blow^pipe,  several  varieties 
im  loee  their  transjpareacy,  aad  theo  nKslt 
into  a  scoria^  white  or  colored,  or  eveo 
black ;  othen  are  infii^hle ;  and  they  abowi 
^^  general,  as  much  difS»reoce  in  thia  re* 
i|>ect  as  intbeircoaipoaiuoii«  Micafbrtn^ 
one  of  the  eoostituent  parts  of  vaj^ioui 
rocks,  as  granit^  gp^inb  mica-slate  anil 
porphyry.  It  sometimes  occi^.  in  massea 
of  considerahle  dimensioos,  eontaiuic^ 
imbedded  crys^ls  of  garnet,  tourmaline 
and  topaz.  Kemarkable  varieties  of  nuoa 
igre  fbmid.  in  Sibe^  particularly  at  a 
place  called  Wi^m,  where  it  exists  m 
plates  one  or  two  feet  broad,  and  wbicb 
are  perfecdy  deavahle,  and  nearly  or  quite 
transparent,  in  thin  laminae.  At  Zinn* 
wald,  in  Bohemia,  it  is  found  in  venr  per- 
ibct  ciystak,  posseaiing  two  axea  of  double 
refraction.  It  aiae  oqcucs  in  the  Uorlbeiig 
in  Bavariai  in  Moravia,  in  Switzeiiand,  at 
Uount  St.  Oothard,  and  at  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. At  the  last  mentioned  locality  it  m 
foqnd  in  the  dn^y  cavitiea  of  the  elected 
i9>ecimens  of  laya^  in  c^fstals  with  one 
axis  of  double  refractiai^  and  oflen  po^ 
tkaaed  of  remarkable  transparency.  In 
die  U.  States,  handsome  vaneties  of  mica 
have  been  discovered  in  numerous  locali-. 
ties,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinct  prismatic  ciystals  of  Acwortl^ 
I^ew  Hampshire,  implanted  on  feldspar, 
and  shootiUff  into  quartz;  the  dark-^greea 
di^inctfy  deavabie  variety,  forming  a 
k^-ge  vein  at  Monroe,  Ne^  York;  the 
rose-red  rfaomboidaf  crystals  of  Goshep, 
if  ass. ;  and  the  einerald-green  vuiety,  iu 
scales,  from  Brunswick,  Mame.  As  a  y»- 
riety  of  mica,  l^idoliU  requires  to  be 
mentioned.    I(  has  been  treated  by  sonyta 


authora  as  a  distinct  species,  but  wiihoaa 
any^  sufBdent  reasona.  It  ooctwa  in 
granular  coBipeeitioB%  of  a  peacb-blossoin 
red  ook>c,  sooMtsiies  passing  into  several 
pale  sbadea  ef  green.  Its  chemical  coe*' 
stioients  ara,  accordipg  to  Weio, 

Akimhie 38161 

SUex 4a06 

Oxidf  Manganese L40 

MainwHiw. .41 

uSk aeo 

Pottish  ............  4.18 

Fluoric  acid a45 

Water 4J8 

andatnceofiroik  Before  iliebbw<H^ipe^ 
upon  charcoal,  it  intuaEraacei^  and*  fuses' 
venr  easily  into  a  onn^arent  giobuk.  It 
IS  ibund  pear  Rovena  m  Moravia,  and  at 
Vto  in  Sweden,  In  ponutive  rocks.  la 
the  U.  Stat^  it  occura  in  Maine,  at  Pai]% 
in  large  pieces  of  unusually  wb  celoa^ 
and  fiequently  embracing  ciyslals  of  nd, 
green  and  hhie  tourmidineb  It  is  eat  atft 
^ufT-boxes  ^nd  various  omamonts.  Fsr* 
fect^jr  deaw^  varieciea  of  brawn  and 
gn^  mica  are  used  in  Siberia,  in  Maxnoi 
and  Peru,  instead  of  window  gkiss.  U  m 
particulariy  employed  in  the  cenatnictkra 
of  lantemB,  and  wkera  gkns  would  ba 
liable  to.crack  fimn  suddeo  rhangea  of 
temperatura;  also  on  boasd  ships  of  wai^ 
where  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  witb- 
tff^td  the  coacusekm  produced  bv  tfaa 
discharge  of  aitilleK}%  which  would  ba, 
sufficient  to  ri)atter  ordinary  windowghssu 
It  is  sometinus  used  finr  various  <)ptical 
purpose^  and  eolen  into  the  compesptioa 
of  me  artificial  avantmine. 
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Mezsoianta  (abbate) '< 
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(Arthur) " 

Middletoti-n 473 
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MDitwy  Mteeat «4,»met. 

Ifilitia '... 

MUk    

Milky  Way  (sea  Galaxy).. 

Mill ,.».... 

MilledgeviUe  ....... .^ .. . 

Millennium 

Btiller  (Edward) 

(Joseph) 

MHle4:...r. 

MiUiard 

Millin  (Aubin  Louis) 

Blillot  (Claude  Fraa^ois  Xa- 

Blills  (Charles)' )mV.!!.' 

Milner  (John) 

Milo  (an  island) 

—"  (a  Grecian  athlete) . . . 
Miloradowitoh  («ouai  of)  . . 

Miltiades 

Milton  (John) 

Mimes ^ 

Mimic  (see  Paatomime) . . . 

Mimnennus 

MimO0a(see  Sensitive  Plant) 
Miua  (don  Francisco  Rspoa 

y) 

■   (among  the  Qrseks)  . 

Miuarei 

Minas  Gteraes 

Miucio  ^ » . . . . 

Miiidanib,  or  Magindanao  . 
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Miiidon>.(see  Philippines) . . 

Mine  (in  military  iangoage) 
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Mining 

"     '      Academies 
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Bitumen) 

Mineralogy,  or  the  Natural 
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Kingdom 

Mineral  Watera ......... 

Minerva 

MiiigDiti  (Catharine) 

Mingrelia 

Miuho 

Miniature  Painting 

Minim    . 

—7—-  Friars 

Million , . 

Minister 

Ministers  (Foreign)  ...... 

M:nk.......f.. 

Miimesingers 

Minnow 

Minor  (a  Latin  word)   .... 
,  in  logic  (see  SyUo- 

gism) ** 

Minomte " 

AGnorca " 

Mmortos  (see  Franciscans)    '* 

Minority " 

Minos  (two  of  the  name)    .    ** 
Minot  (Geoige  Richard) ...  519 

Mmotalir " 

Minster " 

Minstrel ** 

Mint  (a  plant) " 

(a  place  where  money 

is  coined) ** 

Mintarees,  or  Mmetarres   . .  580 
Minadus  Felix  (Marent) 
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612 


513 
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Minute 

MinutoU  (MeM  voo^ 

Minyss 

Miqtwlels 

Miqueloa 

Mirabean  {conai  of) 

Miracle  ,*, 

Mirage 

Miranda  (dea  Fraaclseo)  . . 
Mirandola   (Giovtmni    Pieo 

deUa) -.. 

Mire  (Noel  de) > . 

'Mirevelt  (Michael  ianson)-. 

Miriam 

Mirkhood,  or  Mirchead  (see 

Persian  Literature)   .... 

Mirror  ■..* 

Misohna,  or  Mlsna 

Misdemeanor 

Mise^ere^ v. . 

Misericordia 

Mishna  (see  Mischaa)   .... 

Misiira,  or  Ifistrtt 

Misletoe 

Misnomer 

Misprision    

Missal  (in  the  CadhoHc  litur- 

Missalia  .  .-.  •/•••. 

Missions,  Missionaries  .... 
Missiloughi-(see  Miasobnght) 

Mississippi  -(river) 

'■   (State) 

Vcller 

]Vrnsolon|bi,  or  Miseohmglii 
Missouri 
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Missolongbi, 

Missouri  Tri^' 

•  (sti 

1— -  Tei 


ri^-er) 

state) 

territory  .... 
Mistletoe  (see  Misletoe) 

Mite  finsect)    

(a  coin) 

Mitford  (WiOiam) 

Mithra 

Mithridates   (the    name    of 
several  kings) 
^— — ^— .  (Allgemeine 

Sprachenkunde) 
Mitra  (a  hsad-dress) 

-— -  (goddess) 

Mitre 

Mittao 

Mittimus    , 

Mizzen  (sail) 

Mast , 

Mnemonics    

Mnemosyne 

Mo    

Moab 

Moallakat 

Moat,  or  I>itdi 

Mobile  (city) , 

'        ^iver) 

Mobility ; . 

Mocha,  or  Mokka 

Mocking  Bird , 

Modality 

Mode 

Model   

Modena  (duchy  of  Italy) 

(a  city) 

Modem   

Modillioo 
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UDdtdatioa MS 

BfodoJe . . 

MoeUendorf  (count  woo)  • . . 

Mom : ...  669 

MoMia 664 

M<Moaili»  (Me  Golbf)  . . .    « 
Mogador,,or  Mogadon  ...    '* 

Mograbbtos " 

Moiul  (tee  Monfoli) ^' 

IV 669 

■  AU «- 

(aheik) 661 

Mohamaiedaii  Era  (tea  Ep- 
och)   ...    « 

Mohawk " 


662 


..663 

—  Cricket 664 

■'         (a  moand  of  stones  in 

the  sea) " 

Mol^  (Matthew) 666 

Molecule " 

Mol^i  Adrian! « 

MoUere  (Jean  Baptists  P.)    " 
Molina  (Juan  Tfaacio)  ....  668 


MoUna^Moliiwls  ^see  Jan- 

senins,  and  Grace) 668 

MoUnos,  Michael  (see  Qiiaet- 

ism) "  . 

MolU 

MoUe 

MoUosca  ............. 

Mobch 

MolossA  (see  Rhythm)  , . . 

Molto 

Mohiccas,  or  Spice  Islaa^ 

MolwiU 669 

MolybdeoHm ** 

Molvn,  Peter  (see  Tenspes- 

ta) *' 

Mo)yneiix(Wimam) " 

Molza  (Francesco  Maria) . .  670 

Moment « 

Momentom " 

Momiers " 

Bfomus   '' 

Mona 071 

Monaco '' 

Monadnock  Mountain  ....    ^ 
Monads  (see  Leiboits,  vol. 

vi,  page  492) " 

Monaldescht  (see  Christina, 

queen  of  Sweden) " 

Monarchy  (see  Political  in-    " 

stitutions) '* 

Monastery » . .  w. . .    " 

Monastic  Vows T. . .  679 

Mooboddo,  lord  (see  Bur- 
nett, James) *' 

Moncontour 674 

Monday ** 

,  Plooch  (seePkmeh 

Mondky)??.. :.    " 

Mondovi " 

Monembasia ^ 

Money " 


Mbn^,  Standavi    ef   (see 

Standard) 676 

Monge  (Oaspar) « 

Maitpm . , 677 

MoBi|eur 678 

Monitor «* 

Monitorial  Instmction   (see 

Mataal  InstmctioB) 8J9 

Monk  (see  Monastenr,  and 

Oi^en,  Relimu) . .    " 

(Geeige) « 

Monkey..... " 

Monmouth  (a  town) 689 

> (dake  oO " 

Monaier  (Piem  Chailas  Le)  681 

Monochord " 

Monochroaie ** 

Mooocrat '' 

Monodrama " 

Monogram '* 

Monograph 68t 

MonoCthtc " 

Monologue ** 

Monomany " 

Monongahela " 

Monopbysitcs ** 

Monopoly 684 

Monoptcrol   Temples    (see 
Architectare,¥oLi.p.941)   "  , 

Appehdix 685 

Loub  XII •' 

Bonaparte 666 

Lucien  Boaaparta ....  688 
Madison  (bishop)  ....  690 
Methodist       Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United 

States 691 

Mica « 
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